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PREFACE. 


This  work  is  intended  to  supply  a  great  and  long  acknowledged  want. 
A  gTowiiig  demand  has  arisen  in  this  country  and  the  United  States  for 
information  on  all  matters  directly  and  indirectly  connected  with  Music^ 
owing  to  the  great  spread  of  concerts,  musical  publications,  private  prac- 
tice^ and  interest  in  the  subject^  and  to  the  immense  improvement  in  the 
general  position  of  Music  which  has  taken  place  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.     Music  is  now  performed,  studied,  and  listened  to 
by  a  much  larger  number  of  persons,  and  in  a  more  serious  spirit,  'than 
was  the  case  at  any  previous  period  of  our  history.     It  is  rapidly  becoming 
an  essential  branch  of  education ;   the  newest  works  of  continental  musi- 
cians are  eagerly  welcomed  here  very  soon  after  their  appearance  abroad, 
and  a  strong  desire  is  f(^t  by  a  large,  important,  and  increasing  section 
of  the  public  to  know  soifeething  of  the  structure  and  peculiarities  of  the 
mnsic  which  they  hear  and  play,'  of  the  nature  and  history  of  the  instru- 
ments on  which  it  is  performed,  of  the  biographies  and  characteristics  of 
its  composers — in  a  word  of  all  such  particulars  as  may  throw  light  on 
the  rise,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  an  Art  which  is  at  once  so 
prominent  and  so  eminently  progressive. 

This  desire  it  is  the  object  of  the  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians 
to  meet.  It  is  designed  for  the  use  of  Professional  musicians  and  Ama- 
teurs alike.  It  contains  definitions  of  Musical  Terms;  explanations  of 
the  forms  in  which  Musical  Works  are  constructed,  and  of  the  methods 
by  which  they  are  elaborated^  as  well  as  of  the  origin,  structure,  and 
sneoessive  modifications  of  Instruments;  histories  and  descriptions  of 
Societies  and  Institutions ;  notices  of  the  composition,  production,  and 
contents  of  important  works;  lists  of  the  principal  published  collections; 
biographies  of  representative  composers,  singers,  players,  and  patrons  of 
music — all  the  points,  in  short,  immediate  and  remote,  on  which  those 
interested  in  the  Art,  and  alive  to  its  many  and  far-reaching  associations, 
can  desire  to  be  informed. 

The  limit  of  the  history  has  been  fixed  at  a.d.  1450,  as  the  most 
remote  date  to  which  the  rise  of  modem  music  can  be  carried  back.  Thus 
mere  archseology  has  been  avoided,  while  the  connection  between  the 
mediflBval  systems  and  the  wonderful  modem  art  to  which  they  gave 
rise  has  been  insisted  on  and  brought  out  wherever  possible.  While  the 
subjects  have  been  treated  thoroughly  and  in  a  manner  not  unworthy 
the  attention  of  the  professional  musician,  the  style  has  been  anxiously 
.  divested  of  technicality,  and  the  musical  illustrations  have  been  taken,  in 
most  cases,  from  classical  works  likely  to  be  familiar  to  the  amateur,  or 
within  his  reach. 

The  articles  are  based  as  far  as  possible  on  independent  sources,  and 
on  the  actual  research  of  the  writers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  many  cases 
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fresh  subjects  have  been  treated,  new  *and  interesting  information  given, 
and  some  ancient  mistakes  corrected.  As  instances  of  the  kind  of  subjects 
embraced  and  the  general  mode  of  treatment  adopted,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  larger  biographies — especially  that  of  Haydn,  which  is  crowded 
with  new  &cts ;  to  the  articles  on  Auber,  Berlioz,  Bodenschatz,  Bull, 
Cristofori,  David,  Farinelli,  Pinck,  Froberger,  Galitzin,  Gibbons,  Hasse; 
on  Additional  Accompaniments,  Agr^mens,  Arpeggio,  Arrangement,  Fin- 
gering, Form,  and  Harmony ;  on  Academic  de  Musique,  Bachgesellschaft, 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  Bassoon,  Carmagnole,  Choral  Symphony,  Conserva- 
toire, Concerts,  Concert  Spirituel,  Copyright,  Drum,  English  Opera,  Fidelio, 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Handel  Festivals  and 
Commemorations,  Harpsichord,  Harmonica,  Hexachord,  and  many  others. 
The  engraved  illustrations  have  been  specially  prepared  for  the  work,  and 
will  speak  for  themselves. 

In  an  English  dictionary  it  has  been  thought  right  to  treat  English 
music  and  musicians  with  special  care,  and  to  give  their  biographies  and 
achievements  with  some  minuteness  of  detail.  On  this  point  thanks  are 
due  to  Colonel  Joseph  Lemuel  Chester  for  much  accurate  information  which 
it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  obtaii^  elsewhere,  and  which  he 
has  afforded  in  every  case  with  the  greatest  kindi^ss  and  promptitude. 

Every  means  has  been  taken  to  procure  an  adequate  treatment  of  the 
various  topics,  and  to  bring  the  information  down  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  day  of  publication.  Notwithstanding  the  Editor's  desire,  however, 
omissions  and  errors  have  occuilred.  These  will  be  rectified  in  an  Appendix 
on  the  publication  of  the  final  volume. 

The  limits  of  the  work  have  necessarily  excluded  disquisitions  on 
Acoustics,  Anatomy,  Mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  science  connected 
with  the  main  subject,  which  though  highly  important  are  not  absolutely 
requisite  in  a  book  concerned  with  practical  music.  In  the  case  of 
Acoustics,  sufficient  references  are  given  to  the  best  works  to  enable  the 
student  to  pursue  the  enquiry  for  himself,  outside  the  Dictionary. 
Similarly  all  investigations  into  the  music  of  barbarous  nations  have  been 
avoided,  unless  they  have  some  direct  bearing  on  European  music. 

The  Editor  gladly  takes  this  early  opportunity  to  express  his  deep 
obligations  to  the  writers  of  the  various  articles.  Their  names  are  in 
themselves  a  guarantee  for  the  value  of  their  contributions ;  but  the  lively 
interest  which  they  have  shown  in  the  work  and  the  care  they  have  taken 
in  the  preparation  of  their  articles,  often  involving  much  time,  and 
laborious,  disinterested  research,  demand  his  warm  acknowledgment. 

29  Bedford  Strbet, 

CoYXirr  Garden,  London. 
April  I,  1879. 
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ATlie  name  of  the  sizth  degree  of  the  natural 
scale  of  C.  The  reason  of  its  being 
*  applied  to  the  sixth  instead  of  the  first 
degree  will  be  found  explained  in  the  article 
Ai^ABST.  It  represents  the  same  note  in 
£iigli«h  or  German,  and  in  French  and  Italian 
is  called  La. 

A  is  the  note  given  (nsnally  by  the  oboe,  or  by 
the  organ  if  there  be  one)  for  the  orchestra  to 
tone  to,  and  it  is  also  the  note  to  idiich  French 
and  German  tuning-forks  are  set»  the  English 
bong  usually  tuned  to  0. 

In  all  sinnged  instruments  one  of  the  strings 
is  tuned  to  A;  in  the  violin  it  is  the  second 
string,  in  the  viola  and  violoncello  the  firsts  and 
in  the  oontntbasso  generally  the  third.  A  is  also 
the  key  in  which  one  of  the  darinets  in  the 
oidkisira  is  set.  In  Gennan  the  keys  of  A 
major  and  A  minor  are  occasionally  expressed 
l^AfandAb.  [F.T.] 

AABON  (correctly  Axon),  Pietbo,  bom  at 
Fkrance  in  the  latt^  part  of  the  15th  century. 
A  monk  of  the  order  of  Jerusalem,  and  devoted 
to  ihe  study  of  oountenpoint.  His  various  works 
on  the  history  and  science  of  music  (for  a  list 
of  which  see  Becker,  '  Musik  literatur/  Leipeic, 
1S36)  were  printed  at  Venice  and  Milan.  By 
Pope  Leo  X  he  was  admitted  into  the  Boman 
Chapel,  and  distinguished  in  various  ways. 
In  or  about  1516  Aaron  founded  a  school  of 
muBc  at  Bome^  which  obtained  much  reputa- 
tioo.  He  became  a  canon  of  Bimini,  and  died 
in  1533-  [C.  F.  P.] 

ABACO,  Eyabisto  Fxliob  dall*,  bom  at 
YenoB,  and  renowned  as  performer  and  composer 
on  the  violin ;  in  1 726  Oonoert-meister  in  the  band 
oftheKorfurst  Has  Emanuel  of  Bavaria.  Died 
in  1740.  Compositunis  of  his  for  church  and  cham- 
ber wsrs  printed  at  AmsteKUm.  [C.  F.  P.] 


A  BATTUTA  (Ital.,  'with  the  beat*).  An 
indication,  mostly  used  in  redtatives,  where  after 
the  free  declamation  of  the  singer  the  strict  time 
is  restmied.     It  is  thus  equivalent  to  A  txmfo. 

ABBATINI.  ANTOind  Mabia,  was  bom  at 
Tlfemo,  or  at  Castello  (Baini),  in  1595  or 
1605,  and  died  in  1677.  Was  suocessiv^y  Ma- 
estro di  Gappella  at  the  Lateran,  the  Church 
of  the  Gesh,  and  8an  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  and 
three  times  held  the  like  office  at  Maria  Mag- 
g^ore;  was  also,  for  a  time,  maestro  at  the 
church  of  Loreto.  Was  offered  by  Pope  Urban 
VIII  the  task  of  rewriting  the  Hymnal;  bat 
refused  to  supersede  the  music  of  Palestrina  by 
any  of  his  own.  His  published  works  consist 
of  four  books  of  Pealms  and  three  books  of 
Masses,  some  Antifone  for  twenty-four  voices 
(Mascardi,  Rome,  1630-1638,  and  1677),  and 
five  books  of  Mottetti  (Grignani,  Borne,  1635). 
H^  is  named  by  Allaoch  as  the  composer  of  an 
opera  '  Del  male  in  bene.*  The  greater  part  of  his 
productions  remain  unprinted.  Some  academical 
lectures  by  him,  of  much  note  in  their  time, 
mentioned  by  Padre  Martini,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  preserved.  He  assistod  Kirchbb  in 
his  *  Musurgia/  [E.  H.  P.] 

ABB£,  Philifpi  Pubbb  dk  St.  Seyik  and 
PiEBBB  DX  St.  Sbvin,  two  brothers,  violoncellista, 
were  music-masters  of  the  parish  church  of  Agen 
early  in  the  last  century.  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  they  were  actually  ordained  priests,  or 
merely  in  consequence  of  their  office  had  to  wear 
the  ecclesiastical  dress.  From  this  drcnmstance 
however  they  received  the  name  of  Abb^  Tain^" 
orsimply  rAbb^— and  TAbb^  cadet,  respectively. 
They  gave  up  their  connection  with  the  church 
and  went  to  Paris,  where  they  obtained  engage- 
ments at  the  Grand  Op^ra.  They  were  both 
excellent  playen^  but  the  younger  brother  seema 
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to  have  been  the  more  celebrated  of  the  two, 
aiid  to  have  been  Bpecially  remarkable  £ar  his 
beautiful  tone.  It  is  said  to  have  been  owing 
in  great  measure  to  the  impreasion  produced  by 
his  playing  that  the  viola  di  gamba  more  and 
more  fell  into  diBuae  and  the  violoncello  was  more 
extensively  introduced.  (Batistin.)       [T.  P.  H.] 

ABBEY,  JoHir,  a  distinguished  oigan-builder ; 
was  bom  at  Whilton,  a  Korthamptou3iire  village, 
Dec  22,  1785.  In  his  youth  he  was  employed 
in  the  fiustgiy  of  Davis,  and  subsequently  in  tiiat 
of  Russell,  both  organ-builders  of  repute  in  their 
day.  In  1826  Abbey  went  to  Paris,  on  the  in: 
▼itatlon  of  Sebastian  Eraid,  the  celebrated  harp 
and  pianoforte  maker,  to  work  upon  an  organ 
which  Erard  had  designed,  and  which  he  sent  to 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Productions  of  National 
Industry  in  1827,  and  also  to  build  an  organ  for 
the  Convent  of  the  L^on  of  Honour,  at  St. 
Denis,  Ke  also  built  an  organ  fix>m  Erard*s  de- 
sign for  the  chapel  of  the  Tuileriee,  which,  how- 
ever, had  only  a  short  existence,  bdng  destroyed 
in  the  Revolution  of  1830.  Having  established 
himself  as  an  oxgan-builder  in  Paris,  Abbey  be- 
came extensively  employed  in  the  construction, 
renovation,  and  enlaigement  of  organs  in  France 
and  elsewhere.  Amongst  others  he  built  choir 
organs  for  accompanying  voices  for  the  cathe- 
drals of  Rheims,  Nantes,  Versailles,  and  Evreux, 
and  for  the  churches  of  St.  Eustache,  St.  Nicholas 
des  Champs,  St.  Elizabeth,  St  Medard,  St.  Eti- 
enne  du  Mont,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in 
Paris;  and  large  oigans  for  the  cathedrals  of 
Rochelle,  Rennes,  Vivien,  Tulle,  Chalons-sur- 
Mame,  Bayeux,  and  Amiens,  and  for  churches, 
convents,  and  chapels  at  St.  Denis,  Orleans,  Caen, 
Chalons,  Picpus,  and  Versailles.  He  repaired 
and  enlarged  organs  in  the  cathedrals  of  Mende, 
Moulins,  Rheims,  Evreux,  and  Nevers,  and  in 
the  churches  of  St.  EUenne  du  Mont,  St  Philippe 
du  Roule,  The  Assumption,  and  St.  Louis  d'  ^- 
tin  in  Paris,  He  also  built  many  oigans  for 
Chili  and  South  America.  In  183 1  Abbey  was 
employed,  at  the  instance  of  Meyerbeer  (who 
had  introduced  the  instrument  into  the  sooro  of 
his  opera  'Robert  le  Diable,'  then  about  to  be 
produced),  to  build  an  organ  for  the  Grand  Opera 
at  Paris,  which  instrument  continued  to  be  used 
there  until  it  was  destroyed,  vnth  the  theatre,  by 
lire  in  1873.  Abbey  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced into  French  oigans  the  English  mechanism 
and  the  bellows  invented  by  Cummins.  His  ex- 
ample was  speedily  followed  by  the  French 
buudersy  and  from  that  period  may  be  dated  the 
improvements  in  ovgan  building  which  have 
raised  the  French  builders  to  their  present 
eminence.  His  work  was  well  finished,  and  gener- 
ally satis&ctory.  He  died  at  Versailles,  Feb.  19, 
1859.  He  left  two  sons,  E.  and  J.  Abbey,  who 
now  carry  on  the  business  of  ofgan-builders  in 
Versailles.  [W.  H.  H,] 

ABBREVIATIONS.  The  abbreviations  em- 
ployed in  music  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  the 
abridgment  of  terms  relating  to  musical  ex- 
pression, and  the  true  musical  abbreviations  by 
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the  help  of  which  certain  passages,  chords,  etc., 
may  be  written  in  a  curtailed  form,  to  the  greater 
convenience  of  both  composer  and  performer. 

Abbreviations  of  the  first  kind  need  receive 
no  special  consideration  here;  they  oonmst  for 
the  most  part  of  the  initial  letter  or  first  syllable 
of  the  woxd  employed— as  for  instance,  p,  for 
piano,  crese,  for  crescendo,  db,  for  oboe,  cdlo  for 
violoncello,  fag.  for  bassoon  (fiigotto),  timp,  for 
drums  (timpani) ;  and  their  meaning  is  every- 
where sufficiently  obvious.  Those  of  muncal  pas- 
sages are  indicated  by  signs,  as  follows. 

The  continued  repetition  of  a  note  or  chord 
is  expressed  by  a  stroke  or  strokes  across  the 
stem,  or  above  or  below  the  note  if  it  be  a  semi- 
breve  (Ex.  i),  the  number  of  strokes  denoting 
the  subdivision  of  the  written  note  into  quavers, 
semiquavers,  etc.,  unless  the  word  tremolo  or 
tremolando  is  added,  in  which  case  the  repetition 
is  as  rapid  as  possible,  vrithout  regard  to  the 
exact  number  of  notes  played.  On  bowed  in- 
struments the  rapid  reit^tion  of  a  single  note 
is  easy,  but  in  pianoforte  music  an  octave  or 
chord  becomes  necessary  to  produce  a  tremolo, 
the  manner  of  writing  and  performing  which  is 
shown  in  Ex.  a. 


I.  Written. 
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In  the  abbreviation  expressed  by  strokes,  as 
above,  the  pasiage  to  be  abbreviated  can  of 
ooarae  contain  no  note  of  greater  length  than 
a  quaver,  but  it  is  possible  idso  to  divide  a  long 
note  into  crotchets,  by  means  of  dots  placed  over 
it,  as  in  Ex.  3.  This  is  however  seldcon  done, 
as  the  akving  of  space  is  incoiisiderable.  When 
a  long  note  has  to  be  repeated  in  the  form  of 
triplets  or  groups  of  six,  the  figure  5  or  6  is 
laoaUy  plsbed  over  it  in  addition  to  the  stroke 
across  the  stem,  and  the  note  is  sometimes, 
though  not  necessarily,  written  dotted  ^Ex.  4). 


i 


j=: 


-joi 


^  r  r  r  r  I  r  1^ 


Tikd  repetition  of  a  group  of  two  notes  is  ab- 
breviated by  two  white  notes  (minims  or  semi- 
breves)  connected  by  the  number  of  strokes  or- 
dinarily used  to  express  quavers,  semiquavers, 
etc^  according  to  the  rate  of  movement  intended 
(Ex.  5).  The  duration  of  the  whole  passage 
should  be  at  least  a  minim,  since  if  a  crotchet 
were  treated  in  this  manner  it  would  present  the 
appearance  of  two  quavers  or  semiquavers,  and 
would  be  unintelligible.  Nevertheless,  a  gn>up 
of  demisemiquavers  amounting  altogether  to  the 
value  of  a  crotchet  is  sometimes  found  abbreviated 
asin  Ex.  6,  the  figure  8  being  placed  above  the 
notes  to  show  that  the  value  of  the  whole  group 
IS  that  of  a  crotchet,  and  not  a  quaver.  Such 
abbreviations,  though  perhaps  useiul  in  certain 
cases,  are  generally  to  be  avoided  as  ambiguous. 
It  win  be  observed  that  a  passage  lasting  for 
the  value  of  one  minim  requires  two  minims  to 
exproH  it,  on  account  of  the  group  consisting  of 
two  notes. 


A  group  of  three,  four,  or  more  notes  is  abbre- 
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viated  by  the  repetition  of  the  cross  strokes  with- 
out the  notes  as  many  times  as  the  group  has 
to  be  repeated  (Ex.  7)  ;  or  the  notes  forming  the 
group  are  written  as  a  chord,  with  the  necessary 
number  of  strokes  across  the  stem  (Ex.  8).  In 
this  case  the  word  BimUi  or  tegue  is  added,  to 
show  that  the  order  of  notes  in  the  first  group 
(which  must  be  written  out  in  full)  is  to  be  re- 
peated, and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mis- 
taking the  effect  intended  for  that  indicated  in 
Ex.  I  and  a. 

7. 


^^ 


-^^ 
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BimUi 


Another  sign  of  abbreviation  of  a  group  con- 
sists of  an  oblique  line  with  two  dotp,  one  on 
each  side  (Ex.  9);  this  serves  to  indicate  the 
repetition  of  a  group  of  any  number  of  notes  of 
any  length,  and  even  of  a  passage  composed  of 
several  groups,  provided  such  passage  is  not  more 
than  two  bars  in  length  (Ex.  10). 


10. 
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A  more  usual  method  of  abbreviating  the  re- 
petition of  a  passage  of  the  length  of  the  above 
is  to  write  over  it  the  word  bit  (twice),  or  in 
some  cases  ter  (three  times),  or  to  enclose  it 

between  the  dots  of  an  ordinary  repeat  |[:    :[[' 

Passages  intended  to  be  played  in  octaves  are 
often  written  as  single  notes  with  the  words  con 
oUavi  or  oon  %vi  ^iced  above  or  below  them, 

B2 
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acoording  as  tbe  upper  or  lower  octave  is  to  be 
added  (Ex.  1 1).  The  word  Sva  (or  sometimeB  Sva 
cUia  or  Sva  hataa)  written  above  a  passage  does 
not  add  octaves,  but  merely  transposes  the  pas- 
sage an  octave  higher  or  lower :  so  iJso  in  clari- 
net music  the  word  ehcUumeau  is  used  to  signify 
that  the  passage  is  to  be  played  an  octave  lower 
than  written  (Ex.  la).  All  these  alterations, 
which  can  scarcely  be  considered  abbreviations 
except  that  they  spare  the  use  of  ledger-lines, 
are  counteracted,  and  the  passage  restored  to  its 
usual  position,  by  the  use  of  the  word  loco,  or  in 
clarinet  music  by  clanneUe* 

II.  ConBvL 


Bvaloita,       heo 


Chalumeau., 


.Clar. 
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In  orchestral  music  it  often  happens  that  cer- 
tain of  the  instruments  play  in  unison ;  when  this 
is  the  case  the  parts  are  sometimes  not  all  written 
in  the  score,  but  the  lines  belonging  to  one  or 
more  of  the  instruments  are  left  blank,  and  the 
words  coi  violini  or  col  bcuso,  etCn  are  added,  to 
indicate  that  the  instruments  in  question  have  to 
play  in  unison  with  the  violins  or  basses,  as  the 
case  may  be,  or  when  two  instruments  of  the 
same  kind,  such  as  first  and  second  violins,  have 
to  play  in  unison,  the  word  unisono  or  col  primo 
is  placed  instead  of  the  notes  in  the  line  belonging 
to  the  second. — ^Where  two  parts  are  written  on 
one  staff  in  a  score  the  sign  'a  a*  denotes  that 
both  play  the  same  notes ;  and  *a  i*  that  the 
second  of  the  two  is  resting. — ^The  indication 
'03*  '  a  4  *  at  the  head  of  fugues  indicates  the 
number  of  parts  or  voices  in  which  the  fugue  is 
written. 

An  abbreviation  which  is  often  veiy  trouble- 
some to  the  conductor  occurs  in  manuscript 
scores,  when  a  considerable  part  of  the  composi- 
tion is  repeated  without  alteration,  and  the  cor- 
responding number  of  bars  are  left  vacant,  with 
the  remark  come  sopra  (as  above).  This  is  not 
met  with  in  printed  scores. 
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There  an  also  abbreviations  reladng  to  the 
theoiy  of  music,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
value.  In  figured  bass,  for  instano^,  the  various 
chords  are  expressed  by  figures,  and  the  authors 
of  several  modem  theoretical  works  have  in- 
vented or  availed  th^nselves  of  various  methods 
of  shortly  expressing  the  different  chords  and 
intervals.  Thus  we  find  major  chords  expressed 
by  large  Roman  numerals,  and  minor  chords  by 
small  ones,  the  particular  number  employed  dch- 
noting  the  degree  of  the  scale  upon  which  the 
chord  is  based.  GU>ttfried  Weber  represents  an 
interval  by  a  number  with  one  or  two  dots  be- 
fore it  to  express  minor  or  diminished,  and  one 
or  two  after  it  for  major  or  augmented,  and 
Andri  makes  use  of  a  triangle,  ^,  to  express  a 
common  chord,  and  a  square,  Ot  for  a  chord  of 
the  seventh,  the  inversions  being  indicated  by  one, 
two,  or  three  small  vertical  Unes  across  their 
base,  and  the  dassification  into  major,  minor, 
diminished,  or  augmented  by  the  numbers  i,  a, 
3,  or  4,  placed  in  the  centre.  [F.  T.] 

ABEILLE,  JoH.  Chb.  Ludwio,  bom  at 
Bayreuth  Feb.  ao,  1761,  composer,  pianist,  and 
organist.  Studied  at  Stuttgart,  and  in  178a  be- 
came a  member  of  the  private  band  of  the  Duke 
of  Wiirtembeig.  On  Zumsteeg*s  death  in  180  a  he 
succeeded  him  as  ooncert-meister,  and  was  shcnrtly 
afterwards  made  organist  in  the  court  chapel 
and  director  of  the  official  music.  In  183  a, 
having  completed  a  period  of  fifty  years*  fiutMul 
service,  he  received  the  royal  gold  medal  and 
a  pension,  shortly  after  which  he  died,  in  his 
seventy-first  year.  Abeille*s  concertos  and  trios 
for  the  harpsichord  were  much  esteemed,  but 
his  vocal  compositions  were  his  best  works. 
Amongst  them  are  several  collections  of  songs 
(e.g.  'Eight  Lieder,*  Breitkopf  and  Hsrtel)  which 
are  remarkable  for  simple  natural  grace,  and  a 
touching  vein  of  melody.  Some  of  these  still 
survive  in  music-schools.  His  Ash- Wednesday 
hymn  for  four  voices,  and  his  operettas  of '  Amor 
und  Psyche,'  'Petw  und  Annchen,*  were  well 
known  in  their  day,  e  id  were  published,  in  piano- 
forte score,  by  Breitkopf  and  HarteL     [0.  F.  P.] 

ABEL,  Glamor  Hinbich,  bom  in  West- 
phalia about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
chamber-musician  to  the  court  of  Hanover.  His 
work  'Erstlinge  Musikalischer  Blumen*  appeared 
first  in  three  voIb.  (Frankfort,  1674,  1670,  and 
1677),  afterwards  united  under  the  title  'Drei 
opera  musica'  (Brunswick,  1687).        [M.  C.  C] 

ABEL,  Kabl  Fbiedbich,  one  of  the  most 
famous  viol-da-gamba  players,  bom  at  Cothen  in 
1725.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  Thomas-school 
at  Leipsio  under  Sebastian  Bach.  In  1748  he 
obtained  a  post  under  Hasse  in  the  court  bsjid  at 
Dresden,  where  he  remained  ten  years.  In  1 759 
he  visited  London,  and  gave  his  first  ooncert  on 
April  5  at  the  *  great  room  in  Dean-street,  Soho,' 
when,  in  addition  to  the  viol-da-gamba,  he  per- 
formed '  a  concerto  upon  the  harpsichord,  and  a 
piece  composed  on  purpose  for  an  instrument 
newly-invented  in  London,  and  called  the  penta- 
chord,' the  whole  ot  the  pieces  in  the  programme 
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being  of  his  own  oomposition.  His  facility  was 
remarkable:  he  is  reported  to  have  performed 
more  than  once  on  the  horn,  as  well  as  on  '  new 
instrumenta  never  heard  in  public  before.*  From 
the  year  1765  however  he  confined  himself  to 
the  viol-da-gamba.  He  was  appointed  chamber- 
musician  to  Queen  Charlotte,  with  a^  salaiy  of 
£200  a-year.  On  the  arrjiTal  of  John  Christian 
Bftchy  in  the  autumn  of  176a,  Abel  joined  him ; 
they  lived  together,  and  jointly  conducted  Mrs. 
ConielyB'  subscription  concerts.  The  first  of 
their  series  took  place  in  Carlisle-house,  Soho- 
square,  on  January  23,  1765,  and  they  were 
maintained  for  many  years.  The  Hanover-square 
Booms  were  opened  on  Feb.  i,  I775>  by  one  of 
these  concerts.  Haydn*s  Symphonies  were  first 
performed  in  England  at  them,  and  Wilhelm 
Cramer  the  violjyaist,  £sther  of  J.  B.  Cramer, 
made  his  first  appearance  there.  After  Bach*s 
death  on  Jan.  i,  1 782,  the  concerts  were  continued 
by  Abel,  but  with  indififerent  suoceu.  In  1 783  he 
returned  to  Germany,  taking  Paris  on  the  way 
back,  where  he  appears  to  have  begun  that  in- 
dulgence in  drink  which  eventually  caused  his 
death.  In  1785  we  find  him  again  in  London, 
ent^aged  in  the  newly  established  'Professional 
Concerts,*  and  in  the  'Subscription  Concerts*  of 
Mr.  Salomon  and  Mme.  Mara  at  the  Pantheon. 
At  this  time  his  ocnnpositions  were  much  per- 
lormed,  and  he  himself  still  played  often  in  pub- 
lic. His  last  appearance  was  at  Mrs.  Billington*s 
OGOoert  on  May  21,  1787,  shortly  after  which,  on 
June  20,  he  died,  after  a  lethaigy  or  sleep  of 
three  days*  duration.  His  death  was  much  spoken 
of  in  the  papers.  Abel*s  symphonies,  overtures, 
quartetts,  concertos,  and  sonatas  were  greatly 
esteemed,  and  many  of  them  were  publiued  by 
Bremner  of  London  and  Hummel  of  Berlin. 
The  most  favourite  were  *  A  fifth  set  of  six  over- 
tures, op.  14*  (Bremner),  and  'Six  sonatas,  op.  18.* 
Abel's  playing  was  most  remarkable  in  slow 
movements.  'On  the  viol-da-gamba,*  says  the 
'  European  Magarine,*  178^,  p.  366, '  he  is  truly 
eioellent,  and  no  modem  has  been  heard  to  play 
an  Adagio  with  greater  taste  and  feeling.*  Bui^ 
ney*s  testimony  is  to  the  same  effect,  and  he  adds 
that  'his  musical  science  and  taste  were  so  com- 
plete that  he  became  the  umpire  in  all  musical 
coptmversy,  and  was  consulted  like  an  oracle.* 
He  was  accustomed  to  call  his  instrument  '  the 
king  of  instruments,*  and  to  sav  of  himself  that 
thero  was  '  one  God  and  one  AbeL*  Among  his 
pupils  both  in  singing  and  composition  were 
J.  B.  Cramer,  Gra^,  and  Brigida  Giorgi  (Sig- 
Boca  Banti).  His  firiend  Gainsborough  painted 
a  three-quarter-length  portrait  of  Abel  playing 
on  the  viol-da-gamba,  distinguished  by  its  careful 
execution,  beauty  of  colouring,  and  deep  expres- 
Bon.  It  was  bequeathed  by  Miss  Gainsborough 
to  Mr.  Brigg%  aiul  was  sold  in  London  in  1806. 
Gainsborough  also  exhibited  a  whole-length  of 
Abel  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1 777,  and  a  very 
powerful  portrait  of  him  by  Bobineau  is  to  be 
fottud  at  Hampton  Court.  [C.  F.  P.] 

ABEL^   LiopoLD  August,  bom  at  Cothen 
1720,  deiUh  unknown;  elder  brother  of  the  pre- 
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ceding,  violinist,  and  pupil  of  Benda.  He  played 
in  the  orchestra  of  th^  theatre  at  Brunswick,  and 
was  successively  conductor  of  the  court  band  to 
the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  (1758), 
the  Margrave  of  Schwedt  (1766),  and  the  Duke 
of  Schwerin.  He  composed  six  violin  concertos 
mentioned  in  Bohme*B  catalogue,  but  never  rose 
to  the  reputation  of  his  brother.  [M.  C.  C] 

ABELL,  John,  a  celebrated  alto  singer  and 
performer  on  the  lute,  was  bom  about  1660, 
and  probably  educated  in  the  choir  of  the  Chapel 
Boyal,  of  which  establishment  he  was  sworn  a 
'gentleman  extraordinary'  in  1679.  He  was 
greatly  patronised  by  royalty,  and  between  the 
years  1679  and  1688  received  'boimty  money* 
amounting  to  no  less  than  £740.  (Seo  '  Moneys 
received  and  paid  for  secret  services  of  Charles  II 
and  James  II* — Camd.  Soc.).  Charles  11  sent 
him  to  Italy  to  study,  and  after  his  return 
Evelyn  thus  describes  meeting  him:  'Jan.  24, 
1682-3.  After  supper  came  in  the  famous 
treble,  Mr.  Abel,  newly  returned  from  Italy. 
I  never  heard  a  more  excellent  voice,  and  would 
have  sworn  it  had  been  a  woman's,  it  was  so 
high  and  so  well  and  skilfully  managed,  being 
accompanied  by  Signer  Francisco  on  Uie  harpsi- 
chord.' He  remained  in  the  service  of  the 
chapel  until  the  Bevolution  of  1688,  when  he 
was  dismissed  for  his  supposed  leaning  to  the 
Bomish  religion.  After  this  he  travelled  abroad, 
visiting  Fnmce,  Grermany,  Holland,  and  Poland, 
leading  a  vagrant  sort  of  life,  and  depending  for 
his  support  upon  his  voice  and  lute.  About  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Abell 
returned  to  England,  and  occupied  a  prominent 
position  on  the  stage.  Congreve,  in  a  letter 
dated  'Lond.  Decem.  10,  1700,*  says  'Abell  is 
here:  has  a  cold  at  present,  and  is  always 
whimsical,  so  that  when  he  will  sing  or  not  upon 
the  stage  are  things  very  disputable,  but  he 
certainly  tann  beyond  all  creatures  upon  earth, 
and  I  have  heard  him  very  often  both  abroad 
and  ainoe  he  came  over.*    {LUerary  Belia,  1792, 

In  1 701  Abell  published  two  works,  'A 
Collection  of  Songs  in  Several  Languages,*  which 
he  dedicated  to  William  III,  and  '  A  collection 
of  Songs  in  English.*  The  latter  contains  a 
very  curious  poem  of  some  length,  addressed  to 
'AU  lovers  of  Musick,*  in  which  he  describes 
some  of  his  doings  on  the  continent.  His  death  is 
not  recorded,  but  it  was  after  1 716,  when  he  gave 
a  concert  at  Stationers*  HaU.  (Hawkins,  Bitt. ; 
Cheqae-Book  Chap,  Roy.,  etc.).  [E.  F.  R.] 

ABOS,  Gkbonimo,  bom  at  Malta  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 8th  century,  died  at  Naples  about 
1 786,  a  composer  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  and 
pupil  of  Leo  and  Durante.  He  was  a  teacher  in 
the  Conservatrio  of  '  La  Pietk  *  at  Naples,  and 
trained  many  eminent  singers,  of  whom  Aprile 
was  the  most  famous.  He  visited  Home,  Venice, 
Turin,  and,  in  1756,  London,  where  he  held  the 
post  of  maestro  al  cembalo  at  the  opera.  His 
operas  are  'La  PupiUa  e  *1  Tutore,*  'La  Serva 
Padrona»*  and  'L'lfigenia  in  Aulide*  (Naples), 
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'L'Artagewe'  (Venioe,  1746),  'L'Adriano' 
(Rome,  1750),  'Tito  Manlio/  and  'Creso* 
(London,  1756  and  1758).  His  church  music 
includes  seven  Masses,  two  Kyries,  and  several 
Litanies  to  the  Virgin,  preserved  in  manuscript 
in  Naples,  Rome,  Vienna,  and  the  Conservatoire 
in  Paris.  The  style  of  his  composition  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  JomelU.  [M.  C.  C] 

ABRAMS,  The  Misses  Harribt,  Theodosia, 
and  Eliza,  were  three  sisters,  vocalists.  Harriet, 
the  eldest,  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Ame,  and  first 
appeared  in  public  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  in 
her  master*s  musical  piece,  '  May  Day,'  on  Oct. 
^^>  1775-  3^®  '^^  ^®'  sister  Theodosia  sang 
at  the  opening  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music 
in  1770.  Hairiet  possessed  a  soprano,  and 
Theodosia  a  contralto  voice  of  excellent  quality. 
The  youngest  sister,  Eliza,  was  accustomed  to 
join  with  her  sisters  in  the  pieces  which  were 
sung  at  the  Ladies'  Catch  and  Glee  Concerts. 
The  elder  two  sang  at  the  Commemoration  of 
Handel,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1 784,  and  at 
the  principal  London  concerts  for  several  years 
afterwards,  when  they  retired  into  private  life. 
They  both  attained  to  an  advanced  age ;  Theo- 
dosia (then  Mrs.  Garrow)  was  living  in  1834. 
Harriet  Abram^i  composed  several  pleasing 
songs,  two  of  which,  'The  Orphan*s  Prayer* 
and  '  Crazy  Jane,*  aided  by  the  expressive  sing- 
ing of  her  sister,  Theodosia,  became  very  popular. 
She  published,  in  1787,  'A  Collection  of  Songs,* 
and  'A  Collection  of  Scotch  Songs  harmonized 
for  three  voices,*  besides  other  pieces  at  later 
dates.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ABT,  Fbanz,  bom  at  Eilenbuig  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  Dec.  22, 181 9.  His  father  was  a  clergy- 
man, and  Franz,  though  destined  to  the  same 
profession,  received  a  sound  musical  education, 
and  was  allowed  to  pursue  both  objects  at  the 
Thomas-School  and  fjniversitv  of  Leipsic.  On 
his  father's  death  he  relinquished  the  church  as 
a  profession  and  adopted  music  entirely.  His 
first  residence  was  at  Ziirich  (1841),  where  he 
acted  as  capellmeister,  occupying  himself  more 
especially  with  men's  voices,  bo&  as  composer 
and  conductor  of  several  societies.  In  1852  he 
^  entered  the  staff  of  the  Hof-theater  at  Brunswick, 
where  since  1855  he  has  filled  the  post  of  leading 
capellmeister. 

Abt  is  well  known  by  his  numerous  songs 
for  one  or  more  voices,  which  betray  an  easy 
fluency  of  invention,  couched  in  pleasing  populu 
forms,  but  without  pretence  to  depth  or  indi- 
viduality. Many  of  his  songs,  as  for  instance 
'  When  the  swallows,*  were  at  one  time  univer- 
sally sung,  and  have  obtained  a  more  or  less 
'  permanent  place  in  the  popular  repertory.  Abt 
is  a  member  of  a  group  of  composers,  embracing 
his  contemporaries  Truhn,  Kiicken,  Gumbert, 
and  others,  who  stand  aloof  from  the  main  course 
taken  by  the  German  Lied  as  it  left  the  hands 
of  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Franz,  —  which 
aims  at  the  larue  and  living  expression  of  inward 
emotion.  In  reference  to  this  the  composers  in 
question  are  somewhat  in  the  background ;  but  it  > 
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cannot  be  denied  that  in  many  dilettante  circles 
Abt  is  a  prime  favourite  for  his  elegance  and 
easy  intelligibility.  His  greatest  sucoenes  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland  have  been  obtained  in 
part-songs  for  men's  voices,  an  overgrown  branch 
of  composition  unfortunately  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  the  mere  superficial  enjoyment  of  sweet 
sounds,  and  to  a  great  extent  identified  with  his 
name. 

The  list  of  Abt*s  compositions  is  enormous, 
and  contains  more  than  400  works,  consisting 
chiefly  of  *  Lieder '  of  the  most  various  kinds  for 
one,  two,  or  three  solo  voices,  as  well  as  for 
chorus,  both  female  and  mixed,  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  especially  for  men's  voices.  Of  the 
solo  *  Lieder,'  a  collection  of  the  less-known  ones 
has  been  published  by  Peters  under  the  title  of 

*  Abt- Album.*  The  part-songs  are  to  be  found  in 
many  collections.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life 
Abt  composed  much  for  the  pianoforte,  chiefly 
pieces  of  light  scUon  character.  These  have  never 
had  the  same  popularity  with  his  vocal  works, 
and  are  now  virtually  forgotten.  [A.  M.] 

ABYNGDON,  Hxkbt.  An  English  eocle- 
siastic  and  musician.  He  succeeded  John  Ber- 
nard as  subcentor  of  Wells  on  Nov.  24,  1447, 
and  held  that  post  till  his  death  on  Sept.  i, 
1497,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Wydewe. 
(Beckynton's  and  Oliver  King's  registers  at 
Wells.)  In  addition  to  the  sucoentorship  at 
Wells  Abvngdon  held  the  office  of  'Master  of 
the  Song  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  London,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  May  1465  at  an 
annual  saluy  of  forty  marks,  confirmed  to  him 
by  a  subsequent  Act  of  Parliament  in  1473-4. 
(Rimbault,  *  Cheque-book  of  Chapel  Royal,*  p.  4.) 
He  was  also  made  Master  of  St.  Catherine's 
Hospital,  Bristol,  in  1478.  ((yollinson,  ii.  283.) 
Two  Latin  epitaphs  on  Abyngdon  by  Sir 
Thomas  More  have  been  preserved  (Cayley's 
'Life  of  More,*  i.  317),  of  which  the  English 
epitaph  quoted  by  Rimbault  from  Stonyhurst 
is  an  adaptation.  In  these  he  himself  is  styled 
'  nobilis,'  and  his  office  in  London  '  cantor,* 
and  be  is  said  to  have  been  pre-eminent  both 
«»  singer  »nd»norg«UBt:- 

'  Millibus  in  mille  cantor  fuit  optimus  ille, 
Praeter  et  haec  ista  fuit  optimus  orgaquenista.* 

More's  friendship  is  evidence  of  Abyngdon's 
ability  and  goodness,  but  the  acquaintance  can 
only  have  been  slight,  as  More  was  but  seventeen 
when  Abyngdon  died.  None  of  his  works  are 
known.  [G.] 

ACADEMTE  DE  MUSIQUE.  This  in- 
stitution,  which,  following  the  frequently  changed 
political  conditions  of  F^?anoe  since  1791,  has 
been  called  in  turn  BoyaU^  NaiUmale,  and  /m- 

?Male,  has  already  entered  its  third  century, 
n  1669  royal  letters  patent  were  granted  by 
Louis  XIV  to  the  Abb4  Perrin,  Robert  Cambert, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Sourd^ac,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Academic  wherein  to  present  in  public 

*  operas  and  dramas  with  music,  and  in  French 
verse,*  after  the  manner  of  those  of  Italy,  for  the 
space  of  twelve  years.    Nearly  a  century  prior 
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to  tliii,  in  i57o»  limilar  privileges  had  been 
accorded  by  Charles  IX  to  a  Venetian,  C.  A. 
de  Bai^  in  respect  to  an  academy  'de  poesie  <et 
de  musique/  but  its  scheme  does  not  appear  to 
have  indaded  dramatic  representation.  In  any 
case  it  fidled  utterly.  The  establishment  of  the 
existing  institution  was  heweyer  also  preceded, 
and  therefore  fiunlitated,  by  a  series  of  per- 
finrmanoes  in  Italian  by  Italian  artists,  beginning 
in  1584  and  continued  with  little  interruption 
till  1652,  and  by  rarer  though  not  less  important 
ones  by  French  artists,  beginning  firom  1635, 
when  '  Ak^bar,  roi  du  Mogol,'  was  produced  in 
the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Caip«ntras.  This  has 
finequenUy  been  spoken  of  as  the  earliest  veritable 
Fruich  opera ;  but  that  title  is  more  justly  due 
to  the  '  Pastorale  en  musique  *  of  Cam bert — the 
sabject  of  which  was  given  to  the  Abb4  Perrin 
by  the  Cardinal  Legate  of  Innocent  X — first 
performed  at  Iray  in  1659.  Two  years  after, 
Cambert  followed  this  opera  by  '  Ariane,*  and  in 
the  following  year  by  '  Adonis.*  The  Academic 
was  opoied  in  1671  with  an  opera  by  the  same 
master,  'Pomone,*  which  attained  an  enormous 
success ;  having  been  repeated,  apparently  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  work,  for  eight  months 
successively.  The  'strength'  of  the  company 
engaged  in  its  performance  presents  an  interesting 
contrast  with  that  of  the  existing  grand  opera, 
and  even  of  similar  establishments  of  for  less 
pretension.  The  troupe  consisted  of  five  male 
and  four  female  principal  performers,  fifteen 
chorus  -  singers,  and  an  orchestra  numbering 
thirteen  1  The  career  of  the  Academic  under 
these  its  first  entrepreneurs  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  jealousy  of  an  Italian  musician  then 
rising  in  court  fovour,  J.  Baptists  Lullt,  who, 
through  his  influence  with  Mme.  de  Montespan, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  for  himself  the  privileges 
which  had  been  accorded  to  Perrin  and  Cambert. 
The  latter,  the  master-spirit  of  the  enterprise 
thus  wrecked,  notwithstanding  his  hospitable 
reception  by  eur  Charles  II,  died  in  London 
ahofily  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  of 
disappointment  and  home  -  sickness.  By  this 
disreputable  proceeding  LuUy  made  himself 
master  of  the  situation,  remaining  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1687,  the  autocrat  of  the  French 
lyric  drama.  Im  the  oourse  of  these  fourteen 
years  he  produced,  in  concert  with  the  poet 
QuiifADLT,  no  fower  than  twenty  grand  operas, 
besides  other  works.  The  number,  success,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  merit,  of  these  entitle  Lully  to 
be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  school  of  which 
Meyerbeer  may  claim  to  have  proved  the  most 
distinguished  alumnus ;  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
its  foundation  had  been  focilitated  for  him  by 
the  labours  of  others.  In  the  course  of  his 
autocracy,  Lully  developed  considerably  musical 
form  in  its  application  to  dramatic  effect,  and 
added  considerably  to  the  resources  tui  the 
orchestra;  though,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  more  recent  times,  he  left  them  still  very 
meagre.  He  is  said  to  have  first  obtained 
permission,  though  in  spite  of  great  opposition, 
for  the  appearance  of  women  on  the  stage ;  but 
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as  the  troupe  of  his  predecessor  Csmbert  in- 
cluded four,  his  claim  to  their  first  introduction 
there  needs  qualification.  Probably  he  got 
prohibition  which  had  e^sed  to  be  operative 
exchanged  for  avowed  sanction.  The  status 
of  the  theatrical  performer  at  this  epoch  would 
seem  to  have  been  higher  than  it  has  ever  been 
since ;  seeing  that,  by  a  special  court  order,  even 
nobles  were  allowed,  without  prejudice  to  their 
rank,  to  appear  as  singers  and  dancers  before 
audiences  who  paid  for  admission  to  their 
performances.  What  it  was  somewhat  later  may 
be  gathered  from  the  foct  that,  not  to  mention 
innumerable  less  distinguished  instances.  Christian 
biuial  was  refused  (1673)  to  Moli^re  and  (1750) 
to  Adrienne  Le  Couvreur.  Lully*s  scale  of  pay- 
ment to  authors,  having  regard  to  the  value  of 
money  in  his  time,  was  liberal.  The  composer 
of  a  new  opera  received  for  each  of  the  first  ten 
representations  100  livres  (about  £4  sterling), 
and  for  each  of  the  following  twenW  repre< 
sentations,  50  livres.  After  this  the  work 
became  the  property  of  the  Acad^ie.  The 
theatre  was  opened  for  operatic  performance 
three  times  a  week  throughout  the  year.  On 
great  festivals  concerts  of  Racred  music  were 
given.  The  composers  contemporary  with  Lully 
^many  of  them  his  pupils)  could  only  obtain 
access  to  the  Acad^mie  by  conforming  to  his  style 
and  working  on  his  principles.  Some  few  of 
these  however,  whose  unpatience  of  the  Lullian 
despotism  deprived  them  of  sll  chance  of  a  hearing 
within  its  walls,  turned  their  talents  to  account 
in  the  service  of  the  vagrant  troupes  of  the 
Foire  Saint-Grermain ;  and  with  such  success 
as  to  alarm  Lully  both  for  his  authority  and  his 
receipts.  He  obtained  an  order  {more  suo)  for 
the  suppression  of  this  already  dangerous  rivalry, 
which  however  proved  itself  for  too  supple  for 
l^slative  manipulation.  The  'vagrants*  met 
each  new  ordonnance  with  a  new  evasion,  and 
that  of  which  they  were  the  first  practitioners, 
and  the  firequenters  of  the  Foire  the  first  patrons, 
subsequently  grew  into  the  most  delightful, 
because  the  most  truly  natural,  of  all  French 
art  products,  the  Op^ra  Comique.  The  school 
of  composition  established  by  LuUy  did  not  die 
with  its  foander;  nor  for  many  years  was  any 
serious  violation  of  his  canons  permitted  by 
his  adopted  countrymen.  Charpentier  (1634- 
1703),  a  composer  formed  in  the  school  of 
Carissimi,  was  unsuccessful  in  finding  favour 
for  the  style  of  his  master:  Campra  (1660-1744) 
was  somewhat  less  so ;  while  Marais,  Desmarets, 
Lacoste,  and  Monteclair  were  gradually  enabled 
to  give  more  force,  variety  and  character  to 
orchestration.  The  last  of  these  (i  666-1 737) 
first  introduced  the  three-stringed  double-bass, 
on  which  he  himself  was  a  performer,  into  the 
orchestra.  But  a  condition  of  an  art  on  the 
whole  so  stagnant  as  this  was  sure  eventually 
to  become  insupportable,  if  not  to  the  public, 
to  the  few  who  at  all  times,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  direct  or  confirm  its  inclinations. 
Their  impatience  found  expression  in  the  Ahh6 
Baguenet  s  *  Parall^le  des  Italiess  et  des  Francais^ 
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en  ce  qui  regarde  1a  mumque  et  les  opera  *  (i  704)* 
one  of  a  considerable  number  of  easayB  which 
assisted  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  new  style, 
should  a  composer  present  himself  of  sufficient 
genius,  culture  ana  courage,  to  introduce  it. 
Such  an  one  at  length  did  present  himself  in 
Jean  Philippb  Rameau,  whose  arrival  in  Paris 
in  1 731,  at  the  somewhat  mature  age  of  forty- 
two,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  histoiy  not  merely 
of  French  opera  but  of  European  music.  In  the 
hce  of  much  opposition  this  sturdy  Burgundian 
succeeded  first  in  obtaining  a  hearing  from  and 
eventually  in  winning  the  &vour — though  never 
to  the  same  extent  as  Lully  the  affections — of 
the  French  people.  Between  1737  and  1760, 
irrespective  of  other  work,  he  set  to  music  no 
less  than  twenty-four  dramas,  the  majority  of 
them  grand  operas.  The  production  of  these  a^ 
the  Acad^mie  he  personally  superintended ;  and 
some  idea  of  his  activity  and  influence  as  a  director 
may  be  gathered  from  the  &ct  that  in  1750, 
fourteen  years  before  the  close  of  his  career,  the 
number  of  performers  engaged  at  the  Academic 
had  risen  to  149 ;  a  numlxar  doubtless  to  some 
extent  rendered  necessary  by  the  increased 
craving  of  the  public  ear  for  intensity,  but  more 
bv  the  varieties  of  musical  effect  of  which  he 
himself  had  been  the  inventor.  In  1763  the 
theatre  of  the  Palids  Royal,  buUt  by  Lemercier, 
so  long  resonant  with  the  strains  of  Lully  and 
Rameau,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  ten  years 
which  connected  the  death  of  Rameau  with  the 
amval  in  Paris  of  Gluck  were  marked  by  the 
production  of  no  work  of  more  than  secondary 
rank.  On  Aprfl  19,  1774,  the  'Iphigdnie  en 
Aulide*  of  this  master  was  heard  for  the  first 
time.  The  production  of  this  work  was  followed 
by  that  of  a  series  of  others  from  the  same  hand, 
one  and  all  characterised  by  a  direct  application 
of  musical  form  and  colour  to  dramatic  expression 
before  unknown  to  the  French  or  any  other 
theatre.  The  arrival  in  Paris  shortly  after  of  the 
admirable  Piooinni  brought  Gluck  into  relation 
with  a  master  who,  while  not  unworthy  to  cope 
with  him  as  a  musician,  was  undoubtedly  his 
inferior  as  a  diplomatist.  Between  these  two 
great  composers  the  parts  of  the  typical  *ru84 
Italian '  and  the  '  simple-minded  German '  were 
interchanged.  The  latter  left  no  means  untried 
to  mar  the  success  of  the  former,  for  whose  genius 
he  openly  professed,  and  probably  felt,  high  ad* 
miration ;  and  in  the  fiunous  war  of  the  Gluckists 
and  Piccinnists — whose  musioal  knowledge  for 
the  most  part  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  literary 
skill— the  victory  which  fell  eventually  to  the 
former  was  the  result  no  less  of  every  species  of 
ohicaoexy  on  the  part  of  Gluck  than  of  genius 
especially  adapted  to  captivate  a  people  ^ways 
more  competent  to  appreciate  dramatic  than 
musical  genius.  In  1781  the  second  Palais 
Royal  theatre,  like  its  predecessor,  was  burnt 
to  the  ground.  The  Academic,  for  many  weeks 
without  a  home,  at  length  took  temporary  refuge 
in  the  Salles  des  Menus- Plaisirs.  Meanwhue 
the  architect  Lenoir  completed  the  Salle  de  la 
.  Porte  Saint-Martin  in  the  ■hori  space  of  three 
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months.  The  result  of  this  extravagant  speed 
was  that,  after  the  first  performance,  said  to 
have  been  attended  {gratig)  by  10,000  persons, 
the  walls  were  found  to  have  'settled*  two  inches 
to  the  right  and  fifteen  lignes  to  the  left.  In 
1 784  an  Eoole  Royale  de  Chant  et  de  Declama- 
tion, afterwards  developed  into  the  Conservatoire, 
was  grafted  on  to  the  Acad^nue.  In  1 787  the 
Academic  troupe  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  250 
persons — an  increase  of  100  on  that  of  Rameau. 
The  unfortunate  Louis  XVI  took  great  interest 
in  the  Aoad^mie,  and  even  gave  much  personal 
attention  to  its  regulation.  He  reduced  the 
working  expenses  by  nearly  one-half;  not  at  the 
cost  of  the  working  members,  but  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  sinecures  and  other  incumbrances  on 
its  income.  In  1784  he  established  prizes  for 
libretti,  and  in  1787  iasued  seveoral  well- 
considered  ordonnances  for  the  regulation  of 
the  establishment.  But  fi:t>m  1 789  the  thoughts 
of  the  ill-starred  king  were  exclusively  occupied 
by  more  weighty  and  more  difficult  subjects. 
On  April  30,  1791,  the  royal  £Eunily  attended 
the  Acad^mie  for  the  last  time.  The  opera  was 
the  '  Castor  et  Pollux  *  of  Rameau.  Shortly  after 
this  the  'protection,'  or  exclusive  right  of 
performance  of  grand  opera,  was  withdrawn 
from  the  Academic  and  the  libertS  de»  thiatr€$ 
proclaimed.  Hitherto  the  names  of  the  artists 
concerned  in  the  Academic  performances  had 
never  been  published.  This  rule  was  violated 
for  the  first  time  in  the  afidie  announcing 
'L'Ofirande  k  la  liberty,'  an  opera-ballet  by 
Gardel  and  Grossec.  The  history  of  the  Acad^mie 
during  the  next  few  years  is  a  part  of  &e  history 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  could  only  be 
made  intelligible  by  details  out  of  all  proportion 
with  our  space.  The  soci^tures,  as  public  officers, 
were  largely  occupied  in  lending  uie  charms  dT 
their  voices  and  instruments — we  only  charms 
of  which  they  were  receptive — to  'F£tes  de  la 
Raison,*  'Sans-Culottides,*  and  more  lately 
'Hymnes  k  TEtre  Supreme,*  alike  unmeaning, 
indecent,  or  blasphemous,  la  many  of  these  the 
talents  of  the  illustrious  Cherubini,  who  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Paris  in  1788,  were 
employed.  The  chronological  'Notice*  of  hia 
compositions,  which  he  himself  drew  up  (Paris, 
1845),  contains  the  titles  of  a  laige  number  of 
productions  of  this  class — 'Hymne  k  la  Fra- 
ternity,* 'Chant  pour  le  Dix  Aodt,*  'Le  Salpdtre 
R^publicain,'  and  the  like.  In  1 794  the  Acad^mie 
was  transfiarred  to  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  a 
locality  (the  site  of  the  Hdtel  Louvois)  chosen 
it  was  said  by  Henriot,  convinced  of  'the  in- 
utility of  books,*  in  the  hope  that  an  establish- 
ment so  liable  to  conflagration  as  a  theatre  might 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  Biblioth6que 
Nationale  contiguous  to  it !  In  its  new  abode 
the  Acad^mie  took  a  new  name — ^Th^atre  des 
Arts.      Here  for  the  first   time  the   pit  was 

J)rovided  with  seats.  In  the  four  or  five  years 
bllowing  this  removal,  the  habitues  of  the 
Academic  became  weary  of  a  repertoire  having 
constant  ultimate  reference  to  libertS,  fmtemit^, 
or  tgalU4»    The  old  operas^  subjected  always  to 
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^emocriitic  purification,  were  again  heard.     In 
1799  Clucks  'Armide*   was  revived.    During 
the  ooosulate  no  new  works  of  importance  were 
brought  forward  at  the  Th^tre  des  Arts,  eventu- 
ally the  scene  of  two  coni^iracies  against  the 
Iflrst  Consul,  which,  had  they  been  successful, 
would  have   altered    seriously  the    subsequent 
history  of  Europe.     On  the  occasion  of  the  first 
of  iheae  the  'Homces*  of  Porta,  and  on  that 
of  the  second  the  '  Creation  *  of  Haydn  were 
perfonned,  the  latter  for  the  first  time  in  Paris. 
During  the  ten  years  which  follow  1804  French 
opera  was  much  developed  through  the  labours 
both  of  foreign  and  of  native  composers ;  among 
the  former,  Spontini,  Bodolphe  Kreutzer,   and 
Cherubini ;  among  the  latter  Lesueur  and  Catel. 
Among  the  most  important  of  their  works  were 
'Les  Bardes*  of  Lesueur  and  'La  Vestale*  of 
Spcmtini— the  latter  an  enormous  success  won 
despite  bitter  and  long-continued  opposition.    To 
Spontini,  on  account  of  it,  was  awau^ded  the  prize 
of  10,000  firancs,  decreed  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle  by 
Napoleon  for  the  best  opera  produced  at  the 
Acad^mie  (now)  Imperiale.     In  1 8 14  the  allies 
occumed  Paris,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  assisted  at  a  performance  of 
'  La  Vertale*  on  April  i.    On  May  17  following 
'  (Edipe  k  Colone  *  and  a  Ballet  de  Cux^nstance 
wen  played  before  Louis  XVIII.    On  April  1 8, 
1815,  Napoleon  witnessed  another  performanoe 
of  '  La  Vestale,*  and  on  July  9  of  the  same  year 
the   same  opera   was    again  performed    before 
Louis  XVIII,  the  Emperor   of  Austria,    and 
the  King  of  Prussia.     The  assassination  of  the 
Due  de  Bern  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  13,  18  ao, 
interrupted  far  several  months  the  performances 
of  the  Academie.    The  act  and  its  coniqequences 
were  attended  by  every  conceivable  circumstance 
that  could  add  to  iheax  ghastliness.    The  dying 
victim,  who  could  not  be  removed  fix>m  the 
thestre,  lay,  surrounded  by  his  weeping  family, 
separated    only  by  a  thin    partition  fix>m    an 
audience,  unconscious  of  course  of  the  tragedy 
in  prepress  behind  the  scenes,  convulsed  with 
laughter  at  the  antics  of  Polichinelle !    The  la^t 
sacraments  of  the  church  were  administered  to 
the    duke   on  condition — exacted,   it    may  be 
piesumed,   by  the  clergy  in  attendance — that 
the  buihHng  in  which  these  horrors  were  being 
enacted  should  be  forthwith   demolished.     On 
May  3,   i8ai,  the  Academic  troupe  resumed 
its  performances  in  the  Salle  Favart,  with  an 
Op^  de  (Srconstance,  the  combined  work  of 
Bertott,    Boieldieu,    Kreutzer,   Cherubini,    and 
Paer,  in  honour  of  the  in&nt  Due  de  Bourdeaux. 
In   the  next   year  the   Academic  was    again 
transferred — this  time  to  the  Rue  Le  Peletier, 
the  salle  of  which  was  destined  to  be  for  many 
succeeding  years  its  home,    and  the  scene  of 
even  greater  glories  than  any  it  had  yet  known. 
About  this  time  a  change  of  taste  in  music, 
mainly    attributable    to    a   well-known    critic, 
CastQ-BIaze,   showed    itself  among   the   opera 
habitn^  of  Paris.     French  adaptations  of  the 
German  and  Italian  operas  of  Mozart,  Rossini, 
Meyerbeer,  and  even  Weber,   were  produced 
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in  rapid  succession  and  received  with  great 
favour.  The  'Freischiitz*  of  the  last  great 
master  was  performed  at  the  Od^on  387  times 
in  succession.  The  inevitable  result  soon  followed. 
The  foreign  composers  who  had  so  effectually 
served  the  Academie  indirectly,  were  called  upon 
to  serve  it  directly.  The  career  of  Mozart,  alas  I 
had  many  years  before  come  to  an  untiraely  end, 
and  that  of  Weber  was  about  to  prove  scarcely 
more  extended.  But  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer, 
though  already  renowned  and  experienced,  had 
not  yet  reached  the  age  when  it  is  impossible  or 
even  very  difficult  to  enter  on  a  new  career.  They 
became  and  remained  French  composers.  Mean* 
while  H^BOLD,  Aubeb,  and  other  native  musi- 
cians, had  made  themselves  known  by  works  of 
more  than  promise ;  and  the  services  of  a  body 
of  operatic  composers,  foreign  and  French,  un- 
precedented in  nmnber  and  ability,  were  made 
to  contribute  at  the  same  time  to  the  pleasure 
of  a  single  city  and  the  prosperity  of  a  single 
institution.  By  a  fortunate  coincidence  too, 
there  flourished  during  this  period  a  playwright^ 
Augustin  Eugene  Scribe,  who,  despite  his  ttyle 
impassible,  must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
master  the  theatre  has  known  of  that  most 
difficult  and  thankless  of  literary  products,  the 
libretto.  The  two  years  immediately  preceding 
and  the  eighteen  mllowing  the  revolution  of 
July  form  the  period  during  which  the  Academic 
attained  its  highest  excellence  and  success.  Not 
to  speak  of  a  large  number  of  works  which  in 
other  times  might  have  deserved  special  mention, 
this  period  indudes  the  composition  and  pro- 
duction of  the  '  Comte  Ory  *  and  the  '  Guillaume 
Tell*  of  Rossini,  the  'Muette*  of  Auber,  the 
'Robert  le  Diable*  and  'Huguenots*  of  Meyer^ 
beer,  the  'Juive*  and  'Charles  VI*  of  Hal6vy, 
the  'Favorite*  of  Donizetti,  and  the  'Benve- 
nuto  Cellini*  of  Berlioz.  These  works  were 
performed  almost  exclusively  by  native  artists, 
whose  excellence  has  especial  claims  on  our 
admiration  firom  the  fiict  that,  fifty  years  before, 
singing  as  an  art  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
existed  in  France.  Writing  from  Paris  in  1778, 
Mozart  says — 'And  then  the  singers ! — ^but  they 
do  not  deserve  the  name ;  for  they  do  not  sing, 
but  scream  and  bawl  with  all  their  might 
through  their  noses  and  their  throats.*  With 
the  times,  like  many  other  things,  French 
singing  had  certainly  changed  in  1830.  Transi- 
tory as  is  the  reputation  of  the  average  vocalist, 
the  names  of  Cinti-Damoureau,  Falcon,  Nourrit, 
Levasseur,  and  the  later  Duprez,  are  as  little 
likely  to  be  forgotten  as  those  of  the  admirable 
masters  of  whose  works  they  were  the  first 
interpreters.  Since  1848  the  lyric  dramas  pro* 
duced  at  the  Academic  hold  no  place  besides 
those  of  earlier  date.  Few  of  them— this  is  the 
best  of  tests — have  been  performed  with  any 
success,  or  even  at  all,  out  of  France.  The 
'Prophfete*  of  Meyerbeer  and  the  'V^pree 
Siciliennes*  of  Verdi  present  all  but  the  only 
exceptions;  and  the  composition  of  the  former 
of  these  belongs  to  an  earlier  epoch.  In  1861, 
when  the  second  empire  was,  or  seemed  to  be, 
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at  its  zenith,  the  foondaUons  were  Udd  in  Paris 
of  a  new  Acad^mie,  dengnid  on  a  scale,  as 
respects  magnitade  and  luxu^,  unprecedented 
in  any  age  or  country.  Its  progress,  horn,  the 
first  slow,  was  altogether  stopped  by  the 
Fnmco-German  war  and  the  political  changes 
accompanying  it.  The  theatre  in  the  Rue  Le 
Peletier  having  meanwhile,  after  the  manner 
of  theatres,  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the 
works  of  the  new  one  resumed,  the  Academic, 
installed  in  its  latest  home,  once  more  opened  its 
doors  to  the  public  on  Jan.  5»  1875.  In  some 
respects  the  new  theatre  is  probably  the  most 
commodious  yet  erected,  but  the  »alle  is  said  to 
be  deficient  in  sonority. 

Since    the  foundation  of  the    Acad^mie  in 
1669,  its  relations  with  the  Grovemment,  though 
frequently  changed,  have  never  been  altogether 
interrupted.    The  interference  of  the  state  with 
the    entrepreneur   has    been    less   frequent    or 
authoritative  at  one  time  than  at  anotiier;  but 
he  has  always  been  responsible  to  a  '  department.* 
Before  and  up  to  the  Revolution  the  ultimate 
operatic  authority  was  the  King's  Chamberlain ; 
under  the  Empire  the  Steward  of  the  Imperial 
Household ;  under  the  Restoration  &e  King's 
Chamberlain  again;  under  Louis  Phillippe  we 
Minister  of  Fine  Art ;  and  under  Napoleon  III 
(after  the  manner  of  his  uncle)  the  Steward  of 
the  Imperial  Household  again.    The  arbitrary 
rule  of  one  of  these  officers.  Marshal  Vaillant, 
brought    the  working  of  the  Academic   to   a 
complete  standstill,  and  the  Emperor  was  com- 
pelled to  restore  its  supervision  to  the  Minister 
of   Fine    Art.     From    the   fbimdation   of  the 
Academic    to    the    present    time    its    actual 
management  has  changed  hands,  in  the  course 
of  two    centuries,   nearly  fifty   tiroes,    though 
many  managers  have  held  office  more  than  once  ; 
giving  an  average  of  only  four  years  to  each 
term    of  management.     In    the   present   year 
(1875)  the  entrepreneur,  subject  to  the  Minister 
of  Fine  Art^  is  M.  Halanzier,  who  receives  firom 
the    state   a   yearly  allowance   {tubverUion)   of 
£32,000,  the  principal  conditions  of  the  enjoyment 
of  which  are  that  he  shall  maintain  an  efficient 
staff,  open  his  theatre  four  times  a  week,  and 
give  favourable  consideration  to  new  works  by 
native  composers. 

The  facts  in  this  article  are  drawn  from  the 
following  works,  amongst  others : — '  Histoire  de 
la  Musique  dramatique  en  France,'  Gustavo 
Chouquet,  1873;  'Histoire  de  la  Musique  en 
France,'  Ch.  Poisot,  i860;  'Notice  des  Manu- 
scrits  autographes  de  la  Musique  compos^e 
par  Cherubini,'  1845;  Koch's  '  Musikalisches 
Lexicon,'  edited  by  von  Dommer;  'Critique 
et  litt^rature  musicales,'  Scudo,  1859;  'M4- 
moires  pour  servir  a  Thistoire  de  la  Revolution 
op^ree  dans  la  Musique  par  M.  le  Chevalier 
Gluck,'i78i.  [J.  H.] 

ACADEMY  OF  ANCIENT  MUSIC.  This 
association  was  formed  about  the  year  1710  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand,  by 
a  body  of  distinguished  instrumentalists,  pro- 
fessional and  anuiteur,  including  the  Earl   of 
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Abercom,  Mr.  Henry  Needier,  Mr.  Mulso,  and 
other  gentlemen,  for  the  study  and  practice  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  works,  and  an  important 
feature  in  the  scheme  was  tibe  formation  of  a 
library  of  printed  and  MS.  music.  The  Academy 
met  with  the  utmost  success  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  P^usch,  the  gentlemen  and  boys  of  St. 
Paul's  Catnedral  and  the  Chapel  Royal  tiidng  part 
in  the  performances.  In  1 728  Dr.  Maurice  Greene 
left  the  Academy  and  established  a  rival  institu- 
tion at  the  Devil  Tavern,  Temple  Bar,  but  this  only 
existed  for  a  few  years,  and  the  old  Academy  con- 
tinued its  work,  with  Mr.  Needier  as  leader  of 
the  orchestra,  among  the  members  of  which  was 
the  Earl  of  Abercom.  In  the  season  of  1731-a 
the  Academy  performed  Handel's  'Esther,'  the 
members  appearing  dressed  in  character,  and  its 
success  is  said  to  have  led  Handel  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  establishing  oratorio  performances 
at  Covent  Garden.  In  1 734  there  was  a  second 
secession  from  the  Academy,  Mr.  Gates  retiring 
and  taking  with  him  the  children  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.  After  passing  through  one  season  without 
any  treble  voices  the  Academy  issued  invitations 
to  parents  to  place  their  children  under  the 
instruction  of  Ih*.  Pepusch,  one  of  the  conditions 
being  that  they  should  sing  at  the  concerts.  A 
subscription  list  was  also  opened  to  provide  the 
necessary  fitnds,  and  among  those  who  supported 
the  Academy  were  Handd  and  Greminiani,  the 
latter  of  whom  frequently  played  at  its  concerts. 
The  death  of  Dr.  Pepusdi  in  1752  was  a  serious 
loss  to  the  institution,  but  the  doctor  bequeathed 
to  it  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  library.  The 
Academy  closed  its  career  in  1792  under  the 
conduct  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who  had  been  appointed 
its  director  in  the  year  1 789.  [C.  M.] 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  NEW  YORK. 
This  is  not  an  academy  in  the  European  Fense 
of  the  word,  but  is  the  name  of  a  large  building 
employed  for  the  performance  of  operas  and 
concerts,  opened  in  1854,  burnt  down  in  1866, 
re-opened  in  Feb.  1867.  The  chief  public 
institution  in  New  York  for  teaching  music  is 
the  Nsw  YoBK  oonsebvatobt  of  music. 

A  CAPELLA,  or  ALL  A  CAPELLA  (Ital., 
'in  the  church  style'),  is  used  in  three  senses, 
(i)  as  showing  that  the  piece  is  for  voices 
without  accompaniment ;  or  ( 2)  where  instruments 
are  employed,  that  these  accompany  the  voices 
only  in  unisons  or  octaves  and  have  no  in- 
dependent parts;  or  (3)  as  a  time  indication, 
in  which  case  it  is  equivident  to  Alla  bbbve. 

A  CAPRICCIO  (Ital.).  'At  the  caprice'  or 
pleasure  of  the  performer,  both  as  regards  time 
and  expression. 

ACCADEMIA,  an  institution  which  flourished 
all  over  Italy  in  the  i6th  and  1 7th  centuries,  and, 
speaking  generally,  was  founded  for  promoting 
the  progress  of  science,  literature,  and  art.  II 
Quadrio  (*Storia  e  Ragione,'  L  48-112)  gives 
an  account  of  all  the  Italian  academies  frx>m 
the  earliest  times,  and  the  mere  alphabetical  list 
would  fill  several  pages.    Even  from  his  volumi* 
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noa  work  but  little  beyond  the  names  and  mot- 
toes of  theee  institutions^  the  dates  of  their  foun- 
dation, and  their  general  objects  can  be  ascer- 
tained. A  detailed  history  of  their  endowments 
and  separate  objects  would  require  an  examina- 
tioa  into  the  archives  of  each  particular  city, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  an  examination 
would  supply  full  information  or  repay  it  when 
supplied.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  task  to  separate 
those  institutions  which  had  music  for  their 
eBpedal  object. 

The  *  Aocademie,'  even  those  especially  devoted 
to  music,  do  not  come  under  the  same  category 
as  the  CoHSBBVATOBios.  The  latter  were  schools 
founded  and  endowed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  instruction  in  music.  The  Academies 
were  either  public  institutions  maintained  by  the 
state,  or  private  sodeties  founded  by  individuals 
to  furUier  the  general  movement  in  favour  of 
srience,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts.  This  they 
did  in  various  ways,  either  by  public  instructions 
and  criticisms,  faolitating  the  printing  of  standard 
works  on  music,  illustrating  them  with  fresh 
notes,  or  by  composing  new  ones;  and  every 
week  the  Academicians  would  assemble  to 
compare  their  studies  and  show  proo&  of  their 
industry.  The  study  of  one  sdenoe  or  art 
would  often  help  to  illustrate  the  other.  By  the 
end  of  the  i6th  century  poetry  had  become  so 
dos^j  allied  to  music  in  the  drama  that  an 
academy  could  hardly  have  one  of  these  arts 
for  its  object  without  including  the  others  also, 
whfle  many,  like  the  'Alteraii'  at  Florence,  the 
*Intrepidi*  at  Ferrara,  the  *Intronati'  and  the 
'Bocd'  at  Siena,  devoted  their  energies  to 
(ffOBnoting  the  successful  combination  of  Uie  two 
arts  in  theatrical  representation. 

As  far  as  regards  science,  the  study  of  ma* 
thematical  proportions  was  foimd  to  throw  light 
upon  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  music,  when 
the  Grreek  writers  upon  music  came  to  be  trans- 
lated and  studied  in  Italy  in  the  i6th  and  17th 
eenturies.  Take  for  example  the  mathematical 
danonstrations  of  Galileo  in  his  'Trattato  del 
Suon.'  the  writings  of  the  great  Florentine  theo- 
rist, Giambattista  Doni  (a  member  of  the  literary 
academy  *  Delia  Crusca'),  and  Tartini*s  *  Trattato 
di  Musica.'  From  the  15th  to  the  i8th  century 
the  passion  for  academical  institutions  was  so 
vehement  in  Italy  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
town  which  could  not  boast  at  least  one,  while 
the  larger  cities  contained  severaL  At  first  they 
went  by  the  name  of  their  founder,  as  that  of 
•Pomponio  Leto*  at  Rome,  or  *Del  Pontano* 
at  Naples.  But  as  they  increased  and  multiplied 
this  dui  not  suffice,  and  each  chose  a  special 
name  either  with  reference  to  its  particular 
object  or  from  mere  caprice.  Hence  arose  a 
number  of  elaborate  designations  indicative 
either  of  praise  or  blame,  *Degli  Tnfiammati,* 
'Dei  Solledti,'  'Degl'  Intrepid!,'  etc.  Each  of 
these  societies  had  moreover  a  device  bearing 
a  metaphorical  relation  to  its  name  and  object. 
These  were  looked  upon  as  important,  and  were 
as  highly  esteemed  as  the  crests  and  coats  of 
arms  of  the  old  nobility. 


Selecting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  academies 
which  had  the  cultivation  of  music  for  their 
special  object,  we  find  that  the  earliest  in  Italy 
were  those  of  Bologna  and  Milan,  founded,  the 
former  in  1482,  the  latter  in  1484.  In  the  i6th 
and  1 7th  centuries  Bologna  had  no  less  than  six 
societies  for  public  instruction  in  music,  Cesena 
and  Ferrara  one  each,  Florence  five,  Padua  and 
Salerno  one  each,  Siena  four,  entirely  for  musical 
dramatic  representations,  Verona  one,  founded 
by  Alberto  Lavezzola — a  combination  of  two 
rival  institutions  which  in  1543  became  united — 
Vicenza  two,  also  founded  entirely  for  musical 
representation. 

At  this  period  there  appear  to  have  been  no 
particular  academy  for  music  either  at  Milan, 
Rome,  Naples,  or  Venice,  though  the  science  was 
probably  included  in  the  general  studies  of  the 
various  academies  which  flourished  in  those 
cities,  while  it  could  be  specially  and  closely 
studied  in  the  famous  Neapolitan  and  Venetian 
Conservatories  (see  CJonservatorio)  or  under 
the  great  masters  of  the  Pontifical  and  other 
Chapels  at  Rome. 

The  '  Aocademie'  were  all  more  or  less  short- 
lived, and  that  of  the  *  FUarmonid'  (at  Bologna) 
is  the  only  one  which  Bumey  ('Musical  Tour,' 
1 773),  mentions  as  still  extant.  According  to  the 
'  Bieport  on  Musical  Education '  of  1866,  ^e  only 
institutions  for  public  and  gratuitous  instruction 
now  existing  in  Italy  are : — 

(i)  The  Boyal  Musical  Institute  of  Florence^ 
foimded  1 860, 

(2)  The  *Beale  Conservatorio  di  Musica*  at 

Milan,  founded  by  Napoleon,  1808,  and 
still  flourishing,  according  to  the  latest 
report  of  1873. 

(3)  The  Koyal  Neapolitan  Col1«^,  which  has 

taken  the  place  of  her  four  Conser- 
vatories. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the 
musical  life  of  Italy  was  afiected  by  these 
Aocademie  and  Conservatories;  certainly  the 
genius  of  Palestrina,  Stradella,  or  Cherubini, 
can  no  more  be  attributed  to  them  than  that  of 
Dante  to  the  Schools ;  while  the  Accademia  della 
Crusca  might  lacerate  the  heart  of  Tasso  by 
picking  to  pieces  a  poem  which  not  one  of  her 
Academicians  could  have  produced.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  lovers  of  musio 
owe  much  to  such  institutions  when  their  members 
are  capable  of  discerning  the  bright  light  of 
genius  and  cheering  it  during  its  existence, 
besides  being  ready  to  impart  the  information 
which  is  required  for  the  general  purposes  of 
musical  science.  (See  Bologna,  Conservato- 
BIO,  Ferrara,  Florence,  Lombabdt,  Milan, 
Naples,  Padua,  Rome,  Salebno,  Siena,  Venice, 
Vkrona,  Vioenza). 

The  name  'Accademia*  is,  or  was,  also  given 
in  Italy  to  a  private  concert.  Bumey  says  in 
his  'Musical  Tour':  'The  first  I  went  to  was 
composed  entirely  of  dilettanti.  H  Padrone,  or 
the  master  of  the  house,  played  the  first  violin, 
and  had  a  very   powerful   band;    there   were 
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twelve  or  fourteen  performen,  among  whom 
were  seyeral  good  TiolixuB;  there  were  likewise 
two  Geman  fiates,  a  ▼iolonoello,  and  small 
double  bass;  they  executed,  reasonably  well, 
several  of  our  [J.  C]  Bach's  symphonies,  different 
from  those  printed  in  England:   all  the  music 

here  is  i^  MS Upon  the  whole,  this 

concert  was  much  upon  a  level  with  our  own 
private  concerts  among  gentlemen  in  England.' 
('Tour,'  ii.  94-95).  From  Italy  the  use  of  the 
word  spread  to  Germany.  'Besuche  er  mich 
nicht  mehr,*  said  Beethovea  on  a  memorable 
occasion,  'keine  Akademiel*  [0.  M.  P.] 

ACCELERANDO  (Ital.)-  Gradually  quicken- 
ing the  time.  In  the  finaJe  to  his  quartett  in 
A  minor  (op.  13a)  Beethoven  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  ItaUan,  but  has  added  above  it  'immer 
geechwinder.*  [E.  P.] 

ACCENT.  As  in  spoken  language  certain 
words  and  syllables  receive  more  emphasis  than 
others,  so  in  music  there  are  always  some  notes 
which  are  to  be  rendered  comparatively  prominent; 
and  this  prominence  is  termed  '  accent.  In  order 
that  music  may  produce  a  satisfactory  effect  upon 
the  mind,  it  is  necessary  that  this  accent  (as  in 
poetry)  should  for  the  most  part  recur  at 
regular  intervals.  Again,  as  in  poetry  we  find 
different  varieties  of  metro,  so  in  music  we  meet 
with  varioiu  kinds  of  time ;  i.  e.  the  accent  may 
occur  either  on  every  second  beat,  or  isochronous 
period,  or  on  every  third  beat.  The  former  is 
called  common  time,  and  corresponds  to  the 
iambic  or  trochaic  metres ;  e.g. 

'  Away !  nor  let  me  loiter  in  my  song/ 
or 

'  Fare  thee  well !  and  if  for  ever.* 

When  the  accent  recurs  on  every  third  beat, 
the  time  is  called  triple,  and  is  analogous  to  the 
anapaestic  metre ;  e.  g. 

*  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the 
fold.*^ 

As  a  general  rule  the  position  of  the  accent  is 
indicated  by  bars  drawn  across  the  stave.  Since 
the  accents  recur  at  regular  intervals  it  follows 
of  course  that  each  bar  contains  either  the  same 
number  of  notes  or  the  same  total  value^  and 
occupies  exactly  the  same  time  in  performance, 
unless  some  express  direction  is  given  to  the 
contrary.  In  every  bar  the  first  note  is  that  on 
which  (unless  otherwise  indicated)  the  strongest 
accent  is  to  be  placed.  By  the  older  theorists 
the  accented  part  of  the  bar  was  called  by  the 
Greek  word  thesis,  1.  e.  the  putting  down,  or 
'down  beat,*  and  tiie  unaccented  part  was  simi- 
larly named  arsis,  i.  e.  the  lifting,  or  '  up  beat.* 
In  quick  common  and  triple  time  there  is  but  one 
accent  in  a  bar;  but  in  slower  time,  whether 
common  or  triple,  there  are  two — a  stronger  ac- 
cent on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar,  and  a  weaker  one 
on  the  third.  This  will  be  seen  finom  the  followin^^ 
examples,  in  which  the  strong  accents  are  marked 
by  a  thick  stroke  (a)  over  the  notes,  and  the 
weak  ones  by  » thinner  (-)• 


ACCENT. 
I.    looth  Psalm. 


I 


£l 


S=^ 


3=£ 


JO     '^: 


22: 


ji^'  r\  I 


i^z 


I 


An      peo  -  pla    that      on      cazth    do      dvdL 

2.    Bextbovbn,  Eroica  Symphony  (Scherzo). 
AlUgro  vivaee. 


^^ 


i 


^^^^^^ 


riF^'i  ^i-^IT^^ 


etc. 


•      • 


3.    Bkethoyen,  Symphony  in  C  minor  (Finale). 
Presto, 


$ 


>>  •  •  •  •  etc. 


4.    Hatdit^  Quartett,  Op.  76,  No.  i  (ist  move- 


AUegro. 


meait). 


E$ 


§^ 


:r 


um'f^m 


5.    MozABT,  Symphony  in  Eb. 


jAndantt, 


^^ 


I 


^^^^^^^ 


^^^ 


:pc=F 


i 


^ 


6.    Bebthovxn,  Trio,  Op.  70,  No.  a  (3rd  move- 
ment). 
AUeffretUK 


^h!i  jij_j"Ji^JVir  gjir 


7.    Mendelssohn,  *Pagenlied.* 
Conmoto, 


^ba   jljJ-ilJ   J   J\f   P;!/^ 


The  above  seven  examples  show  the  position 
of  the  accents  in  the  varieties  of  time  most 
commonly  in  use.  The  first,  having  only  two 
notes  in  each  bar,  can  contain  but  one  accent. 
In  the  second  and  third  the  time  is  too  rapid 
to  allow  of  the  subsidiary  accent;  but  in  the 
remaining  four  both  strong  and  weak  accents 
will  be  plainly  distinguishable  when  the  music 
is  performed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  examples 
the  strong  accent  is  on  the  fint  note  of  the  bar. 
It  has  b^n  already  said  that  this  is  its  regular 
position;  still  it  is  by  no  means  invariable. 
Just  as  in  poetry  the  accent  is  sometimes  thrown 
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bttdcward  or  forward  a  syllAbley  as  for  instaiioe 
in  tlie  line 

'Stop !  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  £mpire*B  dust,* 
where  the  firrt  syllable  instead  of  the  eeoond 
recetves  the  accent,  so  in  music,  though  with 
modi  more  frequency,  we  find  the  accent  trans* 
ferred  from  the  first  to  some  other  beat  in  the 
bar.  Whenever  this  is  done  it  is  always  clearly 
indicated.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways. 
Sometimee  two  notes  are  united  by  a  slur, 
showing  that  the  former  of  the  two  bears  the 
accent,  in  addition  to  which  a  ^  is  not  infrequently 
added;  e.g. 

8.    Hatdit,  Quartett,  Op.  54,  No.  a  (ist  move- 
ment). 
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IS 


^^.iiti^r.^^... 


9.    BuTHOVsr,  Sonata,  Op.  27,  No.  i  (Finale). 


J  U  P  ?i  ^P 


In  the  former  of  these  examples  the  phrasing 
marked  for  the  second  and  third  bars  shows  that 
the  accent  in  these  is  to  fidl  on  the  second  and 
fourth  crotchets  instead  of  on  the  first  and  third. 
In  Ex.  9  the  alteration  is  even  more  strongly 
marked  by  the  sf  on  what  would  natunuly 
be  the  unaccented  quavers.  Another  very  fire- 
quent  method  of  changing  the  position  of  the 
accent  is  by  means  of  Stncopation.  This  was 
a  fovoorite  device  with  Beethoven,  and  has  since 
been  adopted  with  success  by  Schumann,  and 
other  modem  composers.  The  two  following 
examples  from  Beethoven  will  illustrate  this : 

10.    Symphony  in  Bb  (ist  movement). 


f  «hf^'Tr^Tirr^^ 


II.    Sonata^  Op.  28  (ist  movement)t 


j|j    r  |r  r^^ 


^  ajj  Mj-^-M^^^ 


In  the  following  example, 
12.    Schumann,  Phantasiestucke,  Op.  12,  No.  4, 


<^At"ii  p  17771  r  ^  Jij  J!|3i'ig 


y^\^,^\it^^jiJ^f^ 


will  be  noticed  not  merely  a  reversal  of  the  accent, 
as  in  the  extracts  from  Beethoven  previously 
given,  but  also  in  the  last  three  bars  an  effect 
requiring  further  explanation.  This  is  the 
dii^>laeing  of  the  accents  in  such  a  way  as  to 
convey  to  the  mind  an  impression  of  an  alteration 
of  the  time.  In  the  above  passage  the  last  three 
bars  sound  as  if  they  were  written  in  2-4  instead 
of  in  3-4  time.  This  effect,  frequently  used  in 
modem  music,  is  nevertheless  at  least  as  old  as 
the  tame  of  Handel.  A  remarkable  example  of 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  movement  of  his 
ChandoB  anthem  '  Let  God  arise.* 


13. 


j'/il  r  rir  f  rir  ^  n<-  r 


IPC 


IM  them  al  •  m    that  hato  blin  flea 


^ 


t 


P    I      f 


^m 


:?=: 


^. 


fora      him. 


flea     ha  •  fora 


As  instances  of  this  device  in  the  works  of 
later  composers  may  be  quoted  the  following : 

14.    Bkithovsn,  Eroica  Symphony  (ist  move* 

ment). 


•J  mt  Mt  Mf  Mt  Mf         Mi  Mf 


•(0. 


^  tf  ^  tf  ^         tf  ^ 

15.    Wbbeb,  Sonata  in  C  (Menuetto). 


In  both  these  passages  the  accent  occurring  on 
every  second  instead  of  on  every  third  beat, 
produces  in  the  mind  the  full  effect  of  common 
time.  It  is  in  quick  movements  that  this 
modification  of  the  accent  is  most  often  found ; 
that  it  may  nevertheless  be  very  effectively 
employed  in  slower  music  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  example,  from  the  Andante  of 
Mozart's  '  Jupiter*  Symphony,  in  which,  to  save 
space,  only  the  upper  part  and  the  bass  are  given. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  extract  also  illustrates 
the  syncopation  above  referred  to. 
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E^H^  jS\U 


A  nearly  anologouB  effect — the  displacing  of 
the  accents  of  6-8  time  to  make  it  sound  like  a  bar 
of  3-4  time  is  also  sometimes  to  be  met  with ;  e.  g. 
in  the  Andante  of  Mozart's  Symphony  in  G 
minor — 

17. 


#^p^'  f :; T&'f^ 


qi  i 


The  reverse  process — making  a  passage  in 
common  time  sound  as  if  it  were  in  triple — is 
much  leas  frequently  employed.  An  example 
which  is  too  long  for  quotation  may  be  seen 
in  the  first  movement  of  Clementi*s  Sonata  in 
C,  op.  36,  No.  3.  Beethoven  also  does  the  same 
thing  in  the  first  movement  of  his  flymphony  in 
B  flat. 

18. 


i 


dt 


irJi^tiJ'^^  J 


.si: 


^g 


3=: 


m 


Though  no  marks  of  phrasing  are  given  here, 
as  in  some  of  the  examples  previously  quoted, 
it  is  obvious  from  the  form  of  the  passage,  which 
consists  of  a  sequence  of  phrases  of  three  minima 
each,  that  the  feeling  of  triple  time  is  conveyed 
to  the  hearer.  In  this  contradiction  of  the  natural 
accent  lies  the  main  charm  of  the  passage. 

In  the  well-known  passage  in  the  scherzo  of 
the  '  £roica'  symphony,  where  the  unison  for  the 
strings  appears  firet  in  triple  time 


■^-r- 


^ 


and  immediately  afterwards  in  common  time 


20. 


^^i^H^ 


U2 


Ts: 


S 


m 


^^""^ 


there  is  not  exactly  (as  might  be  imagined  at 
first  sight)  a  change  of  accent ;  because  the  bars 
are  of  the  same  length  in  both  quotations,  and 
each  contain  but  one  accent,  which  in  the  first 
extract  comes  on  the  second  instead  of  the  first 
beat.  The  difference  between  the  two  passages, 
apart  from  the  mf  in  the  firsts  consists  in  the  &ct 
that  in  the  former  each  accent  is  divided  into 
three  and  in  the  latter  into  two  parts.     The 
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change  is  not  in  the  frequency  with  which  the 
accents  recur,  but  in  the  subdivision  of  the  bar. 

Another  displacement  of  accent  is  sometimes 
found  in  modem  compositions,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  those  already  noticed.  It  consists 
in  so  arranging  the  accents  in  triple  time  as  to 
make  two  bars  sound  like  one  bar  of  double  the 
length ;  e.  g.  two  burs  of  3-8  like  one  of  3-4,  or 
two  of  3-4  like  one  of  3-a.  Here  again  the 
credit  of  the  first  invention  is  due  to  Handel,  as 
will  be  seen  fix>m  the  following  extract  from,  his 
opera  of '  Hodrigo.* 

ai. 


^^^^^^m 


r-  1 1  f  1 1  i  f. 


pa  .  oe 


tro  •  T« 


ro 


When  forty  years  later  Handel  used  this  theme 
for  his  duet  in  'Susanna,*  'To  my  chaste  Su- 
sanna's praise,*  he  altered  the  notation  and  wrote 
the  movement  in  3-4  time. 

Of  the  modem  employment  of  this  artifice  the 
following  examples  will,  suffice  :— 

32.   SoHUHAKK,  P.  F.  Concerto  (Finale). 


s 


-''a^j.-MJN- 


pj-i  Jl  i  r  g 


:^^-i-*YH^ 


:^=|f 


33.    Brahhs,  '  Schicksalslied.' 


i 


«te. 


^A^hJir  I-  J  I''  f  Mr  ^hJC^ 

Wle  Wu  •  nr  too        Klip    •    pe  n 


Hf ,  j[pirr  1^^ 


Klip 


vor  «  fsD. 


At  first  sight  the  second  of  these  examples 
seems  very  like  the  extract  from  Handers  '  Let 
God  arise.  The  resemblance  however  is  merely 
external,  as  Brahms's  passage  is  constructed  on  a 
sequence  of  three  notes,  giving  the  effect  of  3-2 
time,  while  Handel*8  produces  the  feeling  of 
common  time. 

It  will  be  seen  horn  the  above  extracts  what 
almost  boundless  resources  are  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  composer  by  this  power  of  vaiying 
the  position  of  the  accent.  It  would  be  easy  to 
quote  at  least  twice  as  many  passages  illustrating 
this  point ;  but  it  must  suffice  to  have  given  a 
few  representative  extracts  showing  some  of  the 
effects  most  commonly  employed.  Before  leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject  a  few  examples  should 
be  given  of  what  may  be  termed  the  curiosities 
of  accent.  These  consist  chiefly  of  unusual 
alternations  of  triple  and  common-time  accents. 
In  all  probability  this  peculiar  alternation  waa 
first  used  by  Handel  in  the  following  passage 
from  his  opera  of  '  Agrippina.' 
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ACCENT. 
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In  the  continuation  of  the  song,  of  which  the 
opening  ban  are  given  here,  the  alternations  of 
common  and  triple  time  become  more  frequent. 
In  the  rare  cases  in  which  bars  of  3-4  and  2-4 
time  alternate,  they  are  sometimeB  written  in 
5-4  time,  the  accent  coming  on  the  fint  and 
foorth  beats.  An  example  of  this  time  is  found 
in  the  third  act  of  Wagner's  '  Tristan  und  Isolde,' 
in  which  the  composer  has  marked  the  secondary 
accent  by  a  dotted  bar. 

'^,  !fft|'^'l|!?n,'Etrf| 


P 


1^'^  I'T^'^  Vr  I 


A  similar  ezalnple,  developed  at  greater 
length,  may  be  seen  in  the  tenor  air  in  the 
seoond  act  of  Boieldieu*s  'La  Dame  Blanche.* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  in 
mixed  accents  that  has  yet  been  ^ed  is  to  be 
found  in  Liszt*s  oratorio  'Christus.*  In  the 
pastorale  for  orchestra  entitled  '  Hirtengesang 
sn  derElrippe*  the  following  subject  plays  an 
important  part. 

26.        _ 


^^ 


rif-  cj'^^narrn 


^^ 


It  is  impossible  to  reduce  this  passage  to  any 
known  rhythm;  but  when  the  first  feeling  of 
strangeness  is  past  there  is  a  peculiar  and  quaint 
diarm  about  tluB  music  which  no  other  combination 
would  have  produced.  Such  examples  as  those 
last  quoted  are  however  given  merely  as  curiosities, 
tnd  are  in  no  way  to  be  recommended  as  models 
for  imitation. 

Besides  the  alternation  of  various  accents,  it 
is  slso  pondble  to  combine  them  simultaneously. 
The  foUowing  extract  from  the  first  finale  of 
*Don  Giovanni*  is  not  only  one  of  the  best- 
known  but  one  of  the  most  successful  experiments 
in  this  direction. 


/'jji^f  r  LT 


m^^^^^^ 


^^ 


5 


E 


f.  f    r  f 


m 


t 


In  the  above  quotation  the  first  line  gives  a 
quick  waltz  in  3-8  time  with  only  one  accent  in 
the  bar,  this  accent  falling  with  each  beat  of  the 
second  and  third  lines.  The  contredanse  in 
3~4  time  and  the  minuet  in  3-4  have  each  two 
accents  in  the  bar,  a  strong  and  a  weak  one,  as 
explained  above.  The  crotchet  being  of  the 
same  length  in  both,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
strong  accents  only  occur  at  the  same  time  in 
both  parts  on  every  sixth  beat,  at  every  second 
bar  of  the  minuet,  and  at  each  third  bu*  of  the 
contredanse.  A  somewhat  similar  combination 
of  different  accents  will  be  found  in  the  slow 
movement  of  Spohr*s  symphony  '  Die  Weihe  der 
Tone.* 

All  the  accents  hitherto  noticed  belong  to  the 
class  called  by  some  writers  on  music  grammatical 
or  tiutrical;  and  are  more  or  less  inherent  in 
the  very  nature  of  music.  There  is  however 
another  point  of  view  fi:t>m  which  accent  may  be 
regarded— that  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
oratorical  accent.  By  this  is  meant  the  adapta- 
tion in  vocal  music  of  the  notes  to  the  wcnrds, 
of  the  sound  to  the  sense.  We  are  not  speaking 
here  of  the  giving  a  suitable  expression  to  the 
text ;  because  though  this  must  in  some  measure 
dep^id  upon  the  accent,  it  is  only  in  a  secondary 
degree  connected  with  it.  What  is  intended  is 
rather  the  making  the  accents  of  the  music 
correspond  with  those  of  the  words.  A  single 
example  will  make  this  clear.  The  following 
phrase 

28. 


f\^]\  ^ir  e  Tj-^ 


Oh     lov«-  \f 


cr-  Bald 


is  the  commencement  of  a  well-known  song 
from,  the  'Schwanengesang*  by  Schubert.  The 
line  contains  seven  syllables,  but  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  not  every  line  of  the  same  length  to 
which  the  music  could  be  adapted.  For  in- 
stance, if  we  try  to  sing  to  the  same  phrase 
the  words  'Swiftly  from  the  mountain's  brow,* 
which  contain  exactly  the  same  number  of 
iwllables,  it  will  be  found  impossible,  because 
tne  accented  syllables  of  the  text  will  come  on 
the  unaccented  notes  of  the  music,  and  vice 
versa.  Such  mistakes  as  these  are  of  course 
never  to  be  found  in  good  music,  yet  even  the 
greatest  composers  are  sometimes  not  sufficiently 
attentive  to  the  accentuation  of  the  words  which 
they  set  to  music.  For  instance,  in  the  following 
passage  from  '  Freischtitz,*  Weber  has,  by  means 
of  syncopation  and  a  sforzando,  thro¥m  a  strong 
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accent  on  the  Becond  lyUable  of  the  words 
'Augen,*  'taugen/  and  'holden/  all  of  which 
(as  those  who  know  Grerman  will  be  aware)  are 
accented  on  the  first  flyllable. 

29.  ^  '    _ 


g^'iiiij-JlQge. 


Tiiib*    .An-iBB.      LMiehaw    tu-sm 


^JiG  i{\i 


hoi 


dan      Brtat  •  ohm  nlcfat. 


The  chann  of  the  mnsic  makes  the  hearer 
overlook  the  absurdity  of  the  mispronunciation ; 
but  it  none  the  less  exists,  and  is  referred  to  not 
in  depreciation  of  Weber,  but  as  by  no  means  a 
solitary  instance  of  the  want  of  attention  which 
even  tne  greatest  masters  have  sometimes  given 
to  this  point.  Two  short  examples  Qf  a  some- 
what smiilar  character  are  here  given  firom 
Handel's  *  Messiah  *  and  *  Deborah.' 


30- 


-^A^li  ;.ir  E  r]-^ 


th*  ohM 


fh«  diM< 


31. 


^/n  r«rK  r  ^'  ^lU*  r  rir 

And  thr  lUdit  hand  vio  -  to     •     •     •     •      ikm. 


And  thr  lUththaadvIo  -  to 

In  the  former  of  these  extracts  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable  of  the  word  'chastisement* 
may  not  improbably  have  been  caused  by  HandeFs 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  our  language ;  but 
in  the  chorus  from  'Deborah,*  in  which  the 
pronunciation  of  the  last  word  according  to  the 
musical  accents  will  be  viotSriCus,  it  is  simply 
the  result  of  indifference  or  inattention,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fiict  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
same  piece  the  word  is  set  correctly. 

Closely  connected  with  the  present  subject, 
and  therefore  appropriately  to  be  treated  here, 
is  that  of  Inflexion.  Just  as  in  speaking  we 
not  only  accent  certain  words,  but  raise  the  voice 
in  uttering  them,  so  in  vocal  music,  especially  in 
that  depicting  emotion,  the  rising  and  fiUling 
of  the  melody  should  correspond  as  &r  as  possible 
to  the  rising  and  fidling  of  the  voice  in  the 
correct  and  intelligent  raiding  of  the  text.  It 
is  particularly  in  the  setting  of  recitative  that 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  this,  and  such  well- 
known  examples  as  Handel's  'Thy  rebuke  hath 
broken  his  heart'  in  the  'Messiah,*  or  'Deeper 
and  deeper  still*  in  'Jephtha»'  or  the  great 
recitative  of  Donna  Anna  in  the  first  act  of 
'  Don  Giovanni '  may  be  studied  with  advantage 
by  those  who  would  leam  how  inflexion  may  be 
combined  with  accent  as  a  means  of  musical 
expression.  But,  though  peculiarly  adapted  to 
recitative,  it  is  also  firequently  met  with  in  songs. 
Two  extracts  from  Schubert  are  here  given.  In 
asking  a  question  we  naturally  raise  the  voice  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence;   and  the  following 
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quotation  will  furnish  an  example  of  what  may 
be  called  the  inteirogatory  accent. 

3  a.    SoHUBXBT,  'Schone  Mullerin,'  No.  8. 


ir-  E  E  M&-  ^ 


iHM    dlcfa  dna  BMla  Bl|ok      w    Mhrt 

The  passage  next  to  be  quoted  illilbtrates  what 
may  rather  be  termed  the  declamatory  accent. 

33.     'Winterreise,'  No.  a  I. 


^/il  r  nr  r  rir  ^n-  r 


IPC 


Bla  ™m^  MHi  WilM^iatnfcii.TMw  f^t^h  trhUT-  mllQt 

The  word  '  matt  *  is  here  the  emphatic  word 
of  the  line ;  but  the  truthful  expression  of  the 
music  is  the  result  less  of  its  being  set  on  the 
accented  part  of  the  bar  than  of  the  rising 
inflexion  upon  the  word,  which  gives  it  the 
character  of  a  cry  of  anguish.  That  this  is  the 
case  will  be  seen  at  once  if  C  is  substituted  for 
F.  The  accent  is  unchanged^  but  all  the  force 
of  the  passage  is  eone. 

What  has  just  oeen  said  leads  naturally  to  the 
last  point  on  which  it  is  needful  to  touch — the 
great  importance  of  attention  to  the  accents  and 
inflexions  in  translating  the  word^of  vocal  music 
from  one  language  to  another.  It  is  generally 
difficult,  often  quite  impossible,  to  preserve  them 
entirely;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  no  good 
music  can  ever  produce  its  full  effect  when  sun^ 
in  a  language  other  than  that  to  which  it  was 
composed.  Perhaps  few  better  transIationB 
exist  than  that  of  the  Grerman  text  to  which 
Mendelssohn  composed  his  'Elijah*;  yet  even 
here  passages  may  be  quoted  in  which  the 
composer's  meaning  is  unavoidably  sacrificed,  as 
for  example  the  following — 

34- 


^A'ir  ^  \^  rir-Ei  ^Mr  ig 


80 
If 


Ifar    nlch   TOB 
with    an 


Mn  BflraBB    ncurt, 

Here  the  different  construction  of  the  English 
and  German  languages  made  it  impossible  to 
preserve  in  the  translation  the  emphasis  on  the 
word  '  mich '  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  bar. 
The  ads^ter  was  for(^  to  substitute  another 
accented  word,  and  he  has  done  so  with  much 
tact ;  but  the  exact  force  of  Mendelssohn's  idea 
is  lost.  In  this  and  many  similar  cases  all  that 
is  possible  is  an  approximation  to  the  composer's 
idea ;  the  more  nearly  this  can  be  attained,  the 
less  the  music  will  suffer. 

The  word  'rhythm'  is  sometimes  inaccurately 
used  as  synonymous  with  accent.  The  former 
properly  refers  not  to  the  beats  within  a  bar  but 
to  the  recurrence  of  regular  periods  containin|^ 
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tlie   nine   nmnber  of  h$n   and   therefore  of 
aocc&ts.  [E.  P.] 

ACCENTS.    Certain  intonationfl  of  the  voioe 

used  in  reciting  variouB  portions  of  the  liturgical 

■ervioM  of   l£e    Chordi.      The    Eodenastical 

Aooent  is  the  rimplest  portion  of  the  ancient 

PLAIK80N6.     Accents    or    marks,     sometimes 

GsUed  jmfiniM,  for  the  regulation  of  recitation 

and  nngiiig  were  .in  nse  among  the    ancient 

GreekB  and  Hebrews,  and  are  still  used  in  the 

synagogues  of  the  Jews.    They  are  the  earliest 

hrna  St  notes  used  in  the  Christian  Church,  and 

it  was  not  tiU  the  nth  and  12th  centuries  that 

they  began  to  be  superseded  by  the  more  definite 

noftation  first   invented   by  Guido  Aretino,  a 

Beiedictine   monk    of   Pomposa    in    Tuscany, 

abovt  1028.    Accents  may  be  regarded  as  the 

redaction,  under  musical  laws,  of  the  ordinary 

accent!  of  spoken  language,  for  the  avoidance 

of  coofunon  and   cacophony  in  the   union  of 

IBS07  voices ;  as  also  for  the  better  hearing  of 

say  single  voice,  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in 

boildingi  too  huge  to  be  easily  filled  by  any  one 

penon  reciting  in  the  perpetually  changing  tones 

of  ordinary  speech.     They  may  also  be  oon- 

iidered  ss  the  impersonal  uttenmce  of  the  lan- 

guige  of  corporate  authority,  as  distinguished 

fitan  the  oratorical  emphasis  of  individual  elo- 

eotiVm. 

Predse  directions  are  given,   in    the   ritual 
books  of  the  Church,  as  to  the  accents  to  be  used 
1b  the  various  portions  of  the  sacred  offices  and 
litargy.     Thus  the  Prayer  Accent  or   Cantus 
ColUetarvm  is  either  Ferial — an  uninterrupted 
moDoione,  or  Festal — a  monotone  with  an  occa- 
sional change  of  note  as  at  (a),  styled  the  pwiC' 
turn  prindpale,    and   at   (&)  called   the   semt- 
jnmetum.    The  following  examples  are    taken 
from  GmdettTs  'Directorium  Chori,*  compiled 
in    the   i6th   century  under    the    direction  of 
Palestrina  (ed.  1624);    the  English  vendon  is 
from  Marbeck. 

I.  The  Ordinary  Week-day  Accent  for  Prayers 
('Tanns  ofaticmum  ferialis').^ 

•CcA 


ow    Lo«d     J« 


Cbriit. 


3.  The  following  Ferial  Accent  (Tonus  ferialis) 
la  used  at  the  end  of  certain  prayers. 


..»  B«>Mi    la  -l-qid*  to-tl -boi      n 


$.  The  Festival  Accents  for  Prayers  ('Tonus 
otationum  liestiviis*). 


■ad  MBlbtwM  tn  tiM  abof«  ^xninplM  lepiwiit  Um  old 

. of  tlw  aamt  iwroe  ("  and  ♦)  which  answered  to  the 

aad  *«rt  tbDH  of  irlkhte  fai  pntody  -  and  «4 :  a  mora  pn>> 
9i  aflo^  «M  ladkaud  by  tb*  tot^  ittiaa  ^  ur  p) 


per  DoBi-i'niimixM'tniin  Je-MimChris4iim  fl.B.nm  tn-om 


^r^'^^r 


^>  ^ — ^  ^  gg  «ggt  <g  g? 


B 


-^ 


(»V- 


thrangh 


Ja -HU Christ Uiln«oD>l/  b«-goC't«n 


Son.  who  with  Thaa  and  tha   Ho  •  Ijr    Spi  •  lit 

par   on  •  ni  •  a    laa  •  ea  •  la    laa  •  en  -  lo  •  tun.    A  •  nan. 


Ut  •  eth  and  raign-ath  a  •  T«r   ona  God,  ate. 


▲  . 


4.  In  the  ancient  Sarum  use  there  was  the 
fiill  of  a  perfect  fifth,  called  the  grave  accent, 
at  the  dose  of  a  prayer,  with  a  modification  of 
the  Amen,  thus^ 


i 


£ 


^P        f^- 


zz 


^    ^ 


i 


par,  ate.  ft  >  H  •  inn    tn  •  nm.    A     •    nan. 

5.  There  are  also  the  accents  fOT  reciting  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  viz.  the  CarUu»  or  Tonus 
UctioniSy  or  ordinary  reading  chant;  the  Tonus 
CapUuli  for  the  office  lessons;  the  Cantus 
Prophetarum  or  Prophetiaef  for  reading  the 
Prophets  or  other  books  not  Grospels  or  Epistles ; 
the  Canifts  Epistolae  and  Evangelii  for  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels ;  as  well  as  other  accents  for 
special  verses  and  responses,  of  great  variety  and 
beauty,  which  may  be  best  learnt  from,  the  noted 
service-books  themselves.  The  following  exampletf 
will  show  their  general  character.  The  responses 
are  for  the  most  part  sung  in  unison — but  some  of 
them  have  been  hunnonised  for  several  centuries, 
and  such  as  are  most  known  in  the  English  Church 
are  generally  sung  with  vocal,  and  sometimes 
with  organ  harmonies.  These  harmonies  have, 
however,  in  too  many  cases,  obscured  the  accents 
themselves,  and  destroyed  their  essential  cha- 
racteristics. In  Tallis*s  well-known  '  Responses* 
the  accents  being  given  to  the  tenor  are,  in 
actual  use,  entirely  lost  in  the  accompanying 
treble.* 

(a)  The  Tonus  LectxonU. 


^p   ^   ^y 


-^ — ^ 


-^9* 


m 


Fa •  tna  eon Jo-an*nM  dlz.lt       m-pl-oa   In    not. 


At  a  -la  ...q>e-nuisM  »-ll.quldac-oap>ta-iun  ab  a>la. 


(6)   Tonus  CapituU,     Monotonio  except  at  the 

dose. 


^     ^      ^     ^- 


^ 


Ml 


lit      B» 


to 


daa    B«s 


aai.  ate. 


^^P 


-^p- 


-¥S*- 


£E^ 


H«i»- 


-KSM- 


.    .     at        ap     •    piaa   •  ban  •  da  -  rat    at      Fa  •  tnun. 

«  For  a  raarranjwnent  of  thara,  with  a  Tlaw  to  witore  the  proper 
inpramacjror  the  accenU  themKhria,  tea  Appendix  I.  to  'Accompanylnc 
Harmontcfl  to  the  Rer.  T.  Helmore^  Brief  Diractorr  o*  »^*^R  • 
and  for  the  rale  of  their  proper  fonnaUon.  eee  the  8.  MaAt  Chant 
Book.'p.6L 
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-^ 


-»«»- 


^ 


1SL 


^ 


(tf)  The  ^(^«fU  0/  /ntoro^o^um. 


i 


gs»    ^>- 


za: 


-^ 


i 


■t«        ^      ^_j      r.j 


^ 


Qnt    10  •  hu       Mt 


Quid       cU  •  ma  -  bot 


(d)  The  Tonut  Propketiae, 


Lao-tlo  U-briLa-vl'ti-cL      In     dl-s-bot    U    •    111, 


-<g       tag 


■■^y- 


-^ 


-^ 


HSI- 


dlz  •  tt 


Do 


ml  .  nm 


M<v  -M. 


etc 


ending  on  the  reciting  note ;    and  differing,   in 
this  respect  only,  from  the  Tonm  LecUanit, 


-kS^ 


^ 


-^ 


IH  •  ctt      I>o    ■   mi-  uw     on  *  nl 


po  -tani. 


(e)  The  T<mu»  Epittolat,  Accent  for  the  EpisUe. 
Monotonic  except  that  the  Accent  of  Inter- 
rogation is  used  when  a  question  is  asked. 

(/)  The  T(mu$  SvangeW,  or  Accent  for  the 

GospeL 


i 


g»        t9 


-^ 


-tSH 


dlz   •  It        Bl  -  mon    F»  •  tra 


J« 


-^ 


-49- 


-«- 


ZJCL 


■JSL 


22: 


lo: 


i 


quid 


lit        no 


..I 


■.^- 


vl  -^  Um  M  •  ter 


uun  pM  -  ri-  do  -  Ut 


6.  The  Sarum  use  was  in  some  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice more  varied  than  the  Roman,  as  given  above 
from  Guidetti.  But  the  general  rules  were  not 
widely  different,  and,  from  a  review  of  the  whole 
subject,  it  may  be  stated  briefly  that  there  are 
some  seven  ecclesiastical  accents,  viz.  (i)  The 


monotonic;  (2)  ThesemitoBio 
(3)  Themedial 


^=^;  (4)  The  accent  of 


a   final   £Duiih 


An  CHo-il.  a*. 

a  vari- 


es) Thegrave  f§  ^  ^  | ;  of  this  there  is 
ation  used  in  Borne,  thus, 


u    !Li    r^ — ^a[ 


-iS/h 


t 


*a: 


tt    •    0 
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ending  with  the  fall  of  a  major  sixth.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  prescribed  in  any  Gregorian  Treatise 
or  Directorium,  but  is  well  known  to  musical 
travellers,  and  is  mentioned  by  Mendelssohn  in 
his  letter  from  Rome,  1831,  to  Zelter,  on  the 
music  of  the  Holy  Week;  (6)  The  inteirog^tive. 


before  explained ;  (7)  The  acute 


-a»- 


•^9- 


I 


used  specially  f^  monosyllabic  and  Hebrew 
words,  when  otherwise  the  medial  accent  would 
be  employed.  These,  including  the  semipunc- 
turn,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  punctum  prin- 
cipale,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  varieties,  con- 
stitute the  first  and  simplest  portion  of  that 
voluminous  Plaintune  from  which  Marbeck  se- 
lected the  notes  set  to  the  English  Prayer-book, 
and  which  was  ordered  by  Queen  Elizabeth's 
famous  Injunctions  to  be  used  in  every  part  of 
the  Divine  Service  of  the  Reformed  Qiurch  of 
EngUmd.  [t.  H.] 

ACCIACCATURA.  (Ital.  from  acciacare,  to 
crush,  to  pound;  Ger.  Zuaammenfchlag ;  Tr, 
Pinei  etou^i,)  A  now  nearly  obsolete  descrip- 
tion of  ornament,  available  only  on  keyed  instru- 
ments,  in  which  an  essential  note  of  a  melody  is 
struck  at  the  same  moment  with  the  note  imme- 
diately below  \%  the  latter  being  instantly  re- 
leased, and  the  principal  note  sustained  alone 
(Ex.  i).  It  is  generally  indicated  by  a  small 
note  with  an  obtique  stroke  across  the  stem  (Ex. 
2\  or  when  used  in  chords  by  a  line  across  the 
chord  itself  (Ex.  3). 


I. 


a.. 
WriUen, 


gl"y<  ^  ^M'^r 


i 


Played, 


$ 


n^}*y^l 


^ 


# 


^ 


'  Y^A'ir^*^^ 


m 


i 


i 


s 


I 


Its  use  is  now  confined  exclusively  to  the 
organ,  where  it  is  of  great  service  in  giving  the 
effect  of  an  accent^  or  sforzando,  to  ei&er  single 
notes  or  chords. 

The  tenn  Acciacatura  is  now  very  generally  ap- 
plied to  another  closely  allied  form  of  ornament, 
the  short  appoggiatva  (see  that  word).      [F.  T.] 

ACCIDENTALS.  The  signs  of  chromatic 
alteration,  employed  in  music  to  show  that  the 
notes  to  which  they  are  applied  have  to  be  raised 
or  lowered  a  semitone  or  a  tone.  They  are  five 
in  number,  the  sharp  (I)  (Fr.  diete,  Ger.  Kreuz) 
and  double  sharp  (x)  (Fr.  doubU-diete,  Ger. 


► 
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Ihppdkreuz),  which  being  placed  before  a  note 

imiae  it  respectiTely  a  aemitone  or  a  tone;  the 

tint  (b)  (Ft.  Umol,  Ger.  Be)  and  double-flat  (bb) 

(Ft.  doibU'b^olf  Ger.  Doppelbe),  which  cause 

the  note  to  be  lowered  to  the  same  extent ;  and 

the  natural  (I;)  (Fr.  h^carre,  Ger.  Quadrat),  which 

is  applied  to  an  already  chromatically  altered 

note  in  order  to  restore  it  to  its  original  position. 

In  modem  music  the  sicms  are  placed  at  the 

beginning  of  the  composition*  immediately  after 

the  clef,  when  they  affect  every  note  of  the 

Mine  name  throughout  the  piece ;  and  they  are 

ilso  employed  singly  in  the  course  of  the  piece, 

in  which  case  they  only  affect  the  note  to  which 

they  are  ^plied  and  any  succeeding  note  on  the 

■une  line  or  ^laoe  within  the  same  bar.    Strictly 

^waking,  only  those  which  occur  in  the  course  of 

a  composition  are  accidentals,  the  sharps  or  flats 

pUoed    after   the    clef    being   known    as    the 

SiovATUBK,   but  as   their  action   is  the  same 

whererer  placed  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make 

ai^  distinction  here. 

The  invention  of  accidentals  dates  from  the 
divisi<m  of  the  scale  into  hezachords,  an  arrange- 
ment usually  attributed  to  Guide  d*Arezzo 
(▲.D.  1025)  but  probably  in  reality  of  later 
dste.^  These  hexachords,  of  which  there  were 
Kven,  were  short  scales  of  six  notes  each,  formed 
oat  of  a  complete  scale  extending  from  G,  the 
first  line  of  the  bass  stave,  to  E,  the  fourth  space 
of  the  treble,  and  commencing  on  each  successive 
6,  C,  and  F,  excepting  of  course  the  highest  C 
of  aO,  which  being  the  last  note  but  two,  could 

^  Dot  begin  a  hexachord.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  the  hexachord  was  that  the  semitone  fell 
between  the  third  and  fourth  notes;  with  the 
hexachords  of  G  and  C  this  was  the  case 
Batorallv,  but  in  nnging  the  hexachord  of  F 
it  was  n>and  necessary  to  introduce  a  new  B, 
half  a  tone  lower  thim  the  original,  in  order 
that  the  semitone  might  fiJl  in  the  right  place. 
This  new  note,  the  inventioii  of  which  laid  the 
Itnmdatioin  of  all  modem  chron^tic  alterations, 
was  caUed  B  moUe  (Fr.  Bimol,  Ital.  BemoUe, 
still  m  use),  and  the  hexachord  to  which  it 
bdossged  and  the  plainsong  in  which  it  occurred 
were  tenned  respectively  hexachordum  moUe  and 
tmUma  moUis,  while  the  hexachord  of  G,  which 
retained  the  original  B,  was  known  as  hexa- 
diordum  durum,  and  the  melody  employing  it  as 
.    taMtwdunu. 

"y  For  the  sake  of  distinction  in  writing  (for 
modecii  notation  was  not  yet  invented,  and 
musical  sounds  were  generally  ex|iressed  by 
letters),  the  unaltered  higher  B  was  written 
cf  a  square  form,  after  the  fiuhion  of  a  black 
letter  h,  fr^om  which  circumstance  it  received  the 
name  B  qttadraium  (Fr.  BS  quarre,  Bi  carri, 
ItaL  Be  auadro,  Ger.  Quadraif  still  in  use),  while 
the  new  lower  B  was  written  as  a  Koman  b  and 
called  B  roiuttdum  (Fr.B  rond,  ItaL  B  rotondo). 
The  square  B,  sb'ghUy  altered  in  shape,  has 
become  the  ii  and  the  round  B  the  b  of  modem 
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music,  and  they  have  in  course  of  time  come  to  be 
applied  to  all  the  other  notes.'  The  inconvenience, 
as  it  at  that  time  appeared,  of  having  two  different 
kinds  of  B*s  led  the  German  musicians  to  intro- 
duce a  new  letter,  H,  which  however,  probably 
on  account  of  its  similarity  of  shape,  was  given  to 
the  square  B,  while  the  original  designation  of 
B  was  made  over  to  the  newly-invented  round  B. 
This  distinction,  anomalous  as  it  is,  remains  in 
force  in  Germany  at  the  present  day. 

The  sign  for  chromatically  raising  a  note,  the 
sharp,  is  of  later  date,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Josquin  de  Pres  (1450-1521).  It 
was  originiJly  written  as  a  square  B  crossed  out 
or  cancelled,  to  show  that  the  note  to  which  it 
was  applied  was  to  be  raised  instead  of  lowered,' 
and  was  called  B  canceUatum  (latticed  or  can- 
celled B). 

Modem  music  requires  double  transposition 
signs,  which  raise  or  lower  the  note  a  whole 
tone.  These  are  the  double  flat,  written  bb, 
(or  sometimes  in  old  music  a  large  b  or  a  Greek 
/3),  and  the  double  sharp,  written  }^,§h  ^t  <^ 
more  conmionly  x .  The  double  sharp  and 
double  flat  are  never  employed  in  the  signature, 
and  the  only  case  in  which  the  natural  is  so 
placed  occurs  when  in  the  course  of  the  com- 
position it  becomes  necessan^  to  change  the 
signature  to  one  with  fewer  flats  or  shiups,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  use  of  too  many  accidentals. 
In  this  case  the  omitted  sharps  or  flats  are 
indicated  in  the  new  signature  by  naturals.  The 
proper  use  of  the  natural  is  to  annul  the  effect 
of  an  already  used  sharp  or  flat,  and  it  has  thus 
a  double  nature,  since  it  can  either  raise  or  lower 
a  note  according  as  it  is  used  to  cancel  a  flat  or 
a  sharp.  Some  of  the  earlier  composers  appear 
to  have  objected  to  this  ambiguity,  and  to  obviate 
it  they  employed  the  natural  to  counteract  a  flat 
only,  using  vxe  flat  to  express  in  all  cases  the 
lowering  of  a  note,  even  when  it  had  previously 
been  sharpened :  thus 
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would  be  written 
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This  method  of  writing  merely  substitutes  a 
greater  equivocalness  for  a  less,  and  is  only 
mentioned  here  as  a  &ct,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  necessary  for  the  correct  interpretation 
of  some  of  the  older  compositions. 

After  a  double  sham  or  flat  the  cancelling 
signs  are  |]f  and  bb»  whidi  reduce  the  note  to 
a  single  sharp  or  flat  (for  it  very  rarely  happens 
that  a  double  sharp  or  double  flat  is  followed  at 
once  by  a  natural) ;  for  example — 
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When  ft  note  which  ia  shaipened  in  the 
signature  becomes  altered  in  the  course  of  the 
oompceition  to  a  flat,  or  vice  versa,  the  alteration 
is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  sign  ||b  or  tit,  the 
object  of  the  natural  being  to  cancel  the  signature, 
while  the  following  flat  or  sharp  indicates  the 
further  alteration,  as  in  Schubert  s  '  Impromptu/ 
Op.  90,  No.  2,  bars  4  and  164 ;  this  is,  however, 
not  usual,  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  a  single  sharp  or 
flat  fully  answers  the  purpose.  (See  Beethoven, 
Trio,  op.  97,  bar  35). 

Until  about  the  beginning  of  the  iTih  century 
the  accidentals  occurring  during  a  composition 
were  often  not  marked,  the  singers  or  players 
being  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  educated  to 
supply  them  for  themselves.  In  the  signature 
omy  the  first  flat,  Bb,  was  ever  marked,  and 
indeed  we  find  numerous  examples  of  a  similar 
izregularity  as  late  as  Bach  and  Handel,  who 
sometimes  wrote  in  G  minor  with  one  fiat,  in 
C  minor  with  two,  and  so  on.  Thus  Handel^s 
Suite  in  £  containing  the  'Hannonious  BLack- 
smith '  was  originally  written  with  three  sharps, 
and  is  so  published  in  Amold^s  edition  of 
HHuders  woncs.  No.  1 28  ;  and  the  trio  in  '  Acis 
and  Gralatea,*  '  The  fiocks  shall  leave  the  moun- 
tains,* though  in  C  minor,  is  written  with  two 
flats  in  the  signature  and  the  third  marked 
throughout  as  an  accidental.  In  the  same  way 
the  Bhaxp  seventh  in  minor  compositions,  although 
an  essential  note  of  the  scale,  is  not  placed  in  the 
signature,  but  is  written  as  an  accidental. 

In  French  the  chromatic  alterations  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  dieae  (sharp)  and  bSmcl 
(flat)  affixed  to  the  syllables  by  which  the  notes 
are  usually  called;  for  example,  Eb  is  called 
nd-h&mol,  0$  sol-dUee,  etc.  and  in  Italian  the 
equivalents  diesie  and  bemolle  are  similarly 
employed,  but  in  German  the  raising  of  a  note 
is  expressed  by  the  syllable  i$  and  the  lowering 
by  ea  joined  to  the  letter  which  represents  the 
note,  thus  Gr|  is  called  Gia,  Gb  Ges,  and  so  on 
with  all  except  Bb  and  Bl],  which  have  their 
own  distinctive  names  of  B  and  H.  Some 
writers  have  lately  used  the  syllable  Hea  for  Bb 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  an  amendment  which 
appears  to  possess  some  advantages,  though  it 
would  be  more  reasonable  to  restore  to  the 
present  H  its  original  name  of  B,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  syllables  Bia  and  Bea  for  B  sharp  and 
B  flat.  \¥,  T.] 

ACCOMPANIMENT.  This  term  is  applied 
to  any  subsidiary  part  or  parts,  whether  vocad  or 
instrumental,  that  are  added  to  a  melody,  or  to 
a  musical  composition  in  a  greater  number  of 
parts,  with  a  view  to  the  enrichment  of  its 
general  efiect ;  and  also,  in  the  case  of  vocal 
compositions,  to  support  and  sustain  the  voices. 

An  accompaniment  may  be  either  'Ad  libi- 
tum* or  'Obligato.*  It  is  said  to  be  Ad  libitum 
when,  although  capable  of  increasing  the  relief 
and  variety,  it  is  yet  not  essential  to  the  complete 
rendering  of  the  music.  It  is  said  to  be 
Obligate  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  composition. 

Among  the  earliest  specimens  of  instrumental 


aooompaniment  that  have  descended  to  ns,  may 
be  mentioned  the  organ  parts  to  some  of  the 
services  and  anthems  by  English  composers  of 
the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  These  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  a  condensation  of  the  voice 

rbs  into  two  staves ;  forming  what  would  now 
termed  a  '  short  score.'  lliese  therefore  are 
Ad  libitum  accompaniments.  The  following 
are  the  opening  bars  of  'Rejoyce  in  the  Lorde 
allwayes,'  by  John  Kedford  (about  1543)  :-^ 
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Before  speaking  of  Obligato  accompaniment 
it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  remarkable  instru- 
mental versions  of  some  of  the  early  church 
services  and  anthems,  as  those  by  Tallis,  Gibbons, 
Amner,  eta  which  are  still  to  be  met  with  in 
some  of  the  old  organ  and  other  MS.  music 
books.  These  versions  are  so  full  of  runs,  trills, 
beats,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  and  are  so 
opposed  in  feeling  to  the  quiet  solidity  and  sober 
dignity  of  the  vocal  parts,  that  even  if  vnritten 
by  the  same  hand,  which  is  scarcely  crediUe, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  former  can  ever  have 
been  designed  to  be  used  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  latter.  For  example,  the  instrumental 
passage  corresponding  with  the  vocal  setting  of 
the  words  'Thine  honourable,  true,  and  only  Son«* 
in  the  Te  Deum  of  Tallis  (died  1585)  stands 
thus  in  the  old  copies  in  question  :^ 
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while  that  of  the  phrase  to  the  words  'The  noble 
army    of   martyrs   praise   Thee,*  in   the  well- 
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kaown  Te  Deam  in  F  of  Oibbons  (1583-1625), 
^^ipean  in  thia  shape : — 
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Hie  headings  or  '  Indexing'  of  these  versions 

iUod  M  follows^  and  are  very  suggestive  :^-'  Tallis 

in  D,  oigan  part  varied* ;  '  Te  Deum,  Mr.  Tallis, 

with  Variations  for  the  Ox^gan* ;  'Gibbons  in  F, 

Honing,  with  Variations';    'Te   Deum,   Mr. 

Orimdo  Gibbons,  in  F  fa  ut,   varied  for  the 

Orgui';   and  so  forth.    There  is  little  doubt 

thoefore  Uiat  the  versions  under  notice  were  not 

intended  as  accompaniments  at  all,  but  were 

TaristioDs  or  adi^itations  like  the  popular  '  Tran- 

acriptioDs'  of  the  present  day,  and  made  for 

•eparate  use,  that  use  being  doubtless  as  volunta- 

riei.    This  explanation  of  the.  matter  receives 

confirmation  frxun  the  fiict  that  a  second  old  and 

more  legitimate  organ  part  of  those  services  is 

abo  extant,  for  wMch  no  ostensible  use  would 

iave  existed,  if  not  to  accompany  the  voices. 

Compare  the  following  extract  from  Gibbons's 

Te  Deum  (' The  noble  army  of  Martyrs')  with 

the  preceding. 
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An  early  specimen  of  a  shori  piece  of.  'obligate' 
organ  aocomponiment  is  presented  by  the  opening 
phrase  of  Orlando  Gibtxms's  Te  Deum  in  D 
minor,  which  appears  as  follows : — 
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Ood:        w«  know-Iadgs  Thee   to  be  the  Lord 
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The  early  organ  parts  contained  very  few  if 
any  directions  as  to  the  amovM  of  organ  tone  to 
be  used  by  way  of  accompaniment.  Indeed  the 
organs  were  not  capable  of  affording  much 
varietv.  Even  the  most  complete  instruments  of 
Tallis  s  time,  and  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards, 
seem  to  have  consisted  only  of  a  very  limited 
'choir'  and  'great'  origans,  sometimes  iJso  called 
'little'  and  'great'  from  the  comparative  size 
of  the  external  separate  cases  that  enclosed  them ; 
and  occasionally  'soft,'  as  in  the  preceding  ex- 
tract, and  'loud'  organs  in  reference  to  the  com- 
parative strength  of  their  tone. 

Other  instnmients  were  used  besides  the  organ 
in  the  accompaniment  of  church  music.  Dr. 
Rimbault,  in  the  introduction  to  'A  Collection 
of  Anthems  by  Composers  of  the  Madrigalian 
Era,'  edited  by  him  for  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society  in  1845,  distinctly  states  that  '  all  verse 
or  solp  anthems  anterior  to  the  Restoration  were 
accompanied  with  viols,  the  organ  being  only 
used  in  the  full  parts;'  and  the  contents  of  the 
volume  consist  entirely  of  anthems  that  illustrate 
how  this  was  done.  From  the  first  anthem  in 
thai  collection,.  'Blow  out  the  trumpet,'  by  M. 
Este  (about  1600),  the  following  example  is  taken 
— the  iive  lower  staves  being  instruments : — 
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The  resources  fbr  varied  organ  accompaniment 
were  somewhat  extended  in  the  17th  century 
through  the  introduction,  by  Father  Smith  and 
Benatus  Harris,  of  a  few  stops,  until  then 
unknown  in   this  country;   ana   also   by  the 
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insertion  of  an  additional  ahort  inanqal  organ 
odled  the  Echo ;  but  no  details  have  descended 
to  us  as  to  whether  these  new  acquisitions  were 
turned  to  much  account.  The  oi^gan  accompani- 
ments had  in  &ct  ceased  to  be  written  with  the 
former  f  ullness,  and  had  gradually  assumed  simply 
an  outline  form.  That  result  was  the  consequence 
of  the  discovery  and  gradual  introduction  of  a 
system  by  which  the  hannonieB  were  indicated 
by  means  of  figurtM,  a  short-hand  method  of 
writing  which  afterwards  became  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Thorough  Bas».  The  'short-score* 
accom]>animents — which  had  previously  been 
generally  written,  and  the  counterparts  of  which 
are  now  invariably  inserted  beneath  the  vocal 
scores  of  the  modem  reprints  of  the  old  full 
services  and  anthems — were  discontinued;  and 
the  scores  of  all  choral  movements  published 
during  the  i8th  and  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  were  for  the  most  part  furnished 
with  a  figured  bass  only  by  way  of  written 
accompaniment.  The  custom  of  indicating  the 
harmonies  of  the  accompaniment  in  outline,  and 
leaving  the  performer  to  interpret  them  in  any 
of  the  many  various  ways  of  which  they  were 
susceptible,  was  followed  in  secular  music  as 
well  as  in  sacred ;  and  was  observed  at  least 
from  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Purcell*s 
'Orpheus  Britannicus,*  in  1697,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  production  of  the  English  ballad 
operas  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century. 

In  committing  to  paper  the  accompaniments 
to  the  'solos*  and  'verses*  of  the  anthems 
written  during  the  period  just  indicated,  a 
figured  bass  was  genenuly  all  that  was  associated 
with  the  voice  part;  but  in  the  symphonies  or 
'  ritomels  *  a  treble  part  was  not  unfrequently 
supplied,  usually  in  single  notes  only,  for  the 
right  hand,  and  a  figured  bass  for  the  left. 
Occasionally  also  a  direction  was  given  for  the 
use  of  a  particular  organ  register,  or  a  com- 
bination of  them ;  as  'comet  stop,* '  bassoon  stop,* 
'trumpet  or  hautboy  stop,*  'two  diapasons,  left 
hand,*  'stop  diapason  and  flute*;  and  in  a  few 
instances  the  particular  manual  to  be  used  was 
named,  as  'eccho,'  'swelling  oi^gan,*  etc. 

Although  the  English  organs  had  been  so 
much  improved  in  tiie  volume  and  variety  of 
their  tone  that  the  employment  of  other  in- 
struments gradually  fell  into  disuse,  yet  even  the 
best  of  them  were  &r  from  being  in  a  state  of 
convenient  completeness.  Until  nearly  the  end 
of  the  1 8th  century  English  organs  were  without 
pedals  of  any  kind,  and  when  these  were  added 
they  were  for  fifty  years  made  to  the  wrong 
compass.  There  was  no  independent  pedal  organ 
worthy  of  the  name ;  no  sixteen-feet  stops  on  the 
manuals;  the  swell  was  of  incomplete  range; 
and  mechanical  means,  in  the  shape  of  composition- 
pedals  for  changing  the  combination  of  stops 
were  almost  entirely  unknown;  so  that  the 
means  for  giving  a  good  instrumental  rendering 
of  the  suggested  accompaniments  to  the  English 
anthems  really  only  dates  back  about  thirty 
years. 


AdCOMPANIMENt. 

The  best  mode  of  accompanying  a  single  voioe 
in  compositions  of  the  kind  under  consideration 
was  fully  illustrated  by  Handel  in  the  slightly 
instrumented  songs  of  his  oratorios,  combined 
with  his  own  way  of  reducing  his  thorough-bass 
figuring  of  the  same  into  musical  sounds.  Most 
musical  readers  will  readily  recall  many  songs  so 
scored.  The  tradition  as  to  Handel*8  method 
of  supplying  the  intermediate  hannonies  has  been 
handed  down  to  our  own  time  in  the  following 
way.  The  late  Sir  Geoige  Smart,  at  the  time  of 
the  Handel  festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in 
1784,  was  a  youthful  chorister  of  the  Cliapel 
BoyaJ  of  eight  years  of  age';  and  it  fell  to  his  lot 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  scores  of  the  music 
for  Joah  Bates,  who,  besides  officiating  as  con- 
ductor, presided  at  the  oi^gan.  In  &.e  songs 
Bates  frequently  supplied  chords  of  two  or 
three  notes  from  the  figures  on  a  soft-toned 
unison-stop.  The  boy  lo<^ed  first  at  the  book, 
then  at  the  conductor*s  fingers,  and  seemed 
somewhat  puzzled,  which  being  perceived  by 
Bates,  he  said,  'my  little  fellow,  you  seem 
rather  curious  to  discover  my  authority  for  the 
chords  I  have  just  been  playing;*  to  which 
observation  young  Smart  cautiously  replied, 
'well,  I  dont  see  the  notes  in  the  score;' 
whereupon  Mr.  Bates  added,  'veiy  trae,  but 
Handel  himself  used  constantly  to  supply  the 
harmonies  in  precisely  the  same  way  I  have 
just  been  doings  as  I  have  myself  frequently 
witnessed.* 

Acting  on  this  tradition,  received  from  the 
lips  of  £e  late  Sir  George  Smart,  the  writer  of 
the  present  article,  when  presiding  occasionally, 
for  many  yean,  at  the  organ  at  the  concerts 
given  by  Mr.  Hullah*B  Upper  Singing  Schools  in 
St.  Martin's  Hall,  frequently  suppUed  a  few 
simple  inner  parts ;  and  as  in  after  conversations 
witn  Mr.  Hullah  as  well  as  with  some  of  the 
leading  instrumental  artists  of  the  orchestra,  he 
learnt  that  the  effect  was  good,  he  was  led  to 
conclude  that  such  insertions  were  in  accordanoe 
with  HandeVs  intention.  Acting  on  this  con- 
viction he  frequently  applied  Handel*s  perfect 
manner  of  accompanying  a  sacred  song,  to  anthem 
solos;  for  its  exact  representation  was  quite 
practicable  on  most  new  or  modernised  English 
oi^gans.  Of  this  fiict  one  short  illustration  must 
suffice.  The  introductory  symphony  to  the  alto 
solo  by  Dr.  Boyce  (17 10- 1 779)  to  the  words  beein- 
ninff  '  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord  is|, 
in  uie  original,  written  in  two  parts  only,  namely, 
a  solo  for  the  right  hand,  and  a  moving  bass  in 
single  notes  fiar  the  left;  no  harmony  being 
given,  nor  even  figures  denoting  any.  By  taking 
the  melody  on  a  solo  stop,  the  bass  on  the  pedals 
(sixteen  feet)  with  the  manual  (eight  feet) 
coupled,  givinf  the  bass  in  octaves,  to  represent 
the  orchestral  violoncellos  and  double  basses, 
the  left  hand  is  left  at  liberty  to  supply  inner 
harmony  parts.  These  latter  are  printed  in 
small  notes  in  the  next  and  all  following  examples. 
In  this  manner  a  well-balanced  and  complete 
effect  is  secured,  such  as  was  not  possible  on  any 
arguL  in  England  in  Dr.  Boyce*s  own  day. 
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Notice  may  here  be  taken  of  a  cuBtom  that 
h§  prevailed  for  many  yean  in  the  manner  of 
nppljing  the  indicated  harmonieB  to  many  of 
Handel's   redtatiYee.     Handel   recogniBed  two 
whdly  distinct  methods  of  sustaining  the  voice 
Id  rach  pieces.     Sometimes  he  supported  it  by 
nesDs  of  an   accompaniment  chiefly  fbr  bow 
iDftruments ;  while  at  other  times  he  provided 
ooly  a  skeleton  score,  as  already  described.    In 
the  four  connected  recitatives  in  the  '  Messiah/ 
beginning  with  'There  were  shepherds,'  Handel 
aiteniated    the   two  manners,   employing    each 
twice;    and   Bach,    in    his  'MatUiew  Passion 
Music,'  makes  the  same  distinction  between  the 
ordinary  recitatives  and  those  of  our  Lord.     It 
became  the  custom  in  England  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  to  play  the  harmonies  of 
ibbfyurtd  recitatives  not  on  a  keyed  instrument, 
bat  on  a  violoncello.    When  or  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  substitution  was  made,  it  is  not 
easy  now  to  ascertain;    but  if  it  was  part  of 
HsJmUJ's  design  to  treat  the  tone-quality  of  the 
smaUfT  bow  instruments  as  one  of  his  sources  of 
relief  and  musical  contrast,  as  seems  to  have 
been  the  case,  the  use  of  a  deeper  toned  instru- 
ment of  the  same  kind  in  lieu   of  the  organ 
would  seem  rather  to  have  interfered  with  &aX 
design.     It  is  not  improbable  that  the  custom 
may  have  taken  its  rise  at  some  provincial  music 
meeting,  where  cather  there  was  no  organ,  or 
iHiere  the  organist  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
traditiaiiaiy  manner  of  accompanying ;  and  that 
some  expert  violoncellist  in  the  orchestra  at  the 
time  soppGed  the  harmonies  in  the  way  that 
afterwards  became  the  cnstomary  manner. 

But  to  continue  our  notice  of  the  accompani- 
ments to  the  old  anthem  music.  A  prevalent 
custom  with  the  18th-century  composers  was  to 
write,  by  way  of  introductory  symphony,  a  bass 
part  of  marked  character,  witn  a  direction  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  to  be  played  on  the  '  loud  organ, 
two  diapasons,  left  hand  ;  and  to  indicate  by 
figures  a  riirhi-hand  part,  to  be  played  on  the 
'soft  ofgan,  of  cotirse  in  close  harmony.  By 
playing  such  a  bass  on  the  pedals  (sixteen  feet) 
with  the  great  manual  coupled  thereto,  not  only 
is  the  bass  part  enriched  by  being  played  in 
octaves^  but  Uie  two  hands  are  left  free  for  the 
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interpretation  of  the  figures  in  fuller  and  more 
extended  harmony.  Th%  following  example  of 
this  form  of  accompaniment  occurs  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  baas  solo  to  the  words  '  Thou 
art  about  my  path  and  about  my  bed,'  by  Dr.  Croft 
(1677  to  1737). 
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Sometimes  the  symphony  to  a  solo,  if  of  an 
arioso  character,  can  be  very  agreeably  given 
out  on  a  combination  of  stops,  sounding  the 
unison,  octave,  and  sub-octave,  of  the  notes 
played,  as  the  stopped  diapason,  flute,  and  bourdon 
on  the  great  organ;  the  pedal  bsss,  as  before 
consisting  of  a  light -toned  sixteen -feet  step 
with  the  manual  coupled.  Dr.  Greene's  (died 
1755)  ^^  Bolo  to  the  words  'Among  the  gods 
there  is  none  like  Thee,  0  Lord,'  is  in  a  style 
that  affords  a  favourable  opportunity  for  this  kmd 
of  organ  treatment. 


GL  Orpan,  Bourdon,  Stopped 
Diapason  and  Flute. 
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Pedal  16  A*  ^^f^  ^f^^  Organ  coupled. 
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in  which  Bngliih  uithfim 


.tham  Kilai  ixsi  thrar  aym' 
phoniss,  preaenting  u  they  do  inch  varied 
outline,  nuiy  be  aocomptuiied  uid  filled  up.  Btit 
in  the  chonl  porta  of  uithemi  eqiull}  ■ppropriote 
ittBtrumental  effects  crm  oIbo  frequently  be  In- 
troduced, by  reaaan  of  the  improTemoDti  that  have 
been  mads  in  Tf'^H'l'  organi  within  the  last 
thirty  yeeaa.  The  introduction  of  the  (itfia  on 
a  fourth  """"«l  haa  been  an  acoeadon  of  great 
Importance  in  this  reapect.  Take  for  iUuatration 
the  choroB  by  Kent  ((700-1776),  'Thou,  O 
Lord,  art  oar  Father,  our  Redeemer,'  the 
fflfmnj  of  vhicb  ia,  in  the  ori^nal,  rather 
awkwardly  broken  up  into  ihort  fragmentaiy 
portiona  by  ra>ta,  but  which  can  now  M 
appropriately  and  advantageouilj  anitod  by  a 
bw  intennediata  jubilant  notea  in  aome  auch 
manner  aa  the  following  : — 

■I  Oiyan  ttUi  DoMt  Dlapaim. 
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Ag%i"f  in  Dr.  Greene's  anthem,  'God  ia  our 
hope  and  ttrength,'  occurs  a  short  chorus,  ■  0 
behold  the  woi^  of  the  Lord,'  which,  after  a 
short  trio,  ia  repeated,  in  precisely  the  tame 
form  as  that  in  which  it  previously  appeaia. 
Aooording  to  the  modem  rules  of  muncal  con- 
struction and  development  it  would  be  considered 
deaiiKble  to  add  some  fresh  frature  on  the  repe- 
tition, to  enhance  the  effect.  This  can  now  be 
supplied  in  this  way,  or  in  some  other  analogous 
to  it. 

I^nil  Orgait,  BUi  Doublt  Dfapatm. 


The  organ  part  to  Dr.  Arnold's  collection  of 
Cathedral  Music,  published  in  171)0,  conosta 
ctuefly  of  b«ble  ud  ban,  with  figures ;  so 
does  that  to  the  Cathedral  Music  of  &.  Dapuia, 
printed  a  few  yean  later.  Vincent  Novello's 
organ  part  to  Dr.  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music, 
issued  about  five-andrtwenty  years  a$!0,  on  the 
contrary,  was  smnged  almost  as  eiclumvely  in 
'short  score,'  Hius  after  a  period  of  three 
centuries,  and  after  eiperiment  and  much  ex- 
perience,  organ  acoompaniments,  in  the  cose  of 
full  choral  pieces,  came  to  be  written  down  on 
precisely  the  same  principle  on  which  they  were 
prepared  at  the  commencement  of  that  period. 

niusttations  showing  the  way  of  interpreting 
figured  basses  oould  be  continued  to  J^most  any 
extent,  but  thoae  already  given  will  probably  be 
■uffiinent  to  indicate  what  may  be  done  in  the 
way  of  accompaniment,  when  the  organ  will 
permit,  and  when  the  effects  of  the  modem 
orcheatrm  are  allowed  to  exercise  some  influence. 

Chants  frequently  offer  much  opportunilf  fa 
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nrietj  tnd  relief  in  the  way  of  acoompsniment. 

The  lo-c^led  Gregorian  chantB  being  originally 

written  withoat  harmony — at  any  rate  in  the 

modorn  acceptation  of  the  term — ^the  aooompanyist 

n  left  ftt  liberty  to  supply  such  as  his  taste  and 

moDcal  resources  suggest.     The  English  chants, 

OD  the  other  hand,  were  written  with  vocal  har* 

mooj  from  the  first ;  and  to  them  much  agreeable 

duu^  can  be  imparted  eithear  by  altenng  the 

pontion  of  the  harmonies,  or  by  forming  fresh 

fflebdk  figures  on  the  original  harmonic  pro- 

gienons.     When  sung  in  unison,   as   is   now 

Dot  onfiequently  the  case,  wholly  firesh  harmonies 

(an  be  supplied  to  the  English  chants^  as  in  the 

cHe  of  the  Gregorian.     iSeated  in  this  manner 

the?  are  as  susceptible   of  great  variety  and 

igraeable  c(mtrast  as  are  the  older  chants. 

In  accompanying  English  psalm  tunes  it  is 

BRial  to  make  use  of  somewhat  fuller  harmony 

tbaa  that  which    is   represented   by  the   four 

written  voice-parts.    The  rules  of  musical  com- 

poation,  as  well  as  one^s  own  musical  instinct, 

freqaenily    require    that    certain    notes,    when 

combined  with  others  in  a  particular  manner,. 

ihoaki  be  followed  by  others  in  certain  fixed 

progresrions;  and  these  progressions,  so  natural 

and  good  in  themselves,  occasionally  lead  to  a 

loooeeding  chord  <»r  chords  being  presented  in 

'incompl^  harmony*  in  the  four  vocal  parts. 

In   such  cases   it   is   the   custom  for  the  ac- 

eompanyist  to  supply  the  omitted  elements  of  the 

harmony ;  a  process  known  by  the  term  '  fiUine 

in.*    HendelBBohn*s  Oigan  Sonatas,  Nob.  5  and 

6,  each  of  which,  opens  with  a  chorale,  afford 

good  examples  of  how  the  usualparts  may  bei 

supplemented  with  advantage.    The  incomplete 

harmonies  are  to  be  met.  wi5i  most  frequently  in 

the  last  one  or  two  chads  of  the  clauses  of  a  tune ; 

the  omitted  note  being  generally  the  interval  of 

a  fifth  above  the  boas  note  of  the  last  chord ; 

which  hannony  note,  as  essential  to.  its  correct 

introduction,  sometimes  requires  the  octave  to  the 

preceding  baas  note  to  be  introduced,  as  at  the 

end  of  the  third  clause  of  the  example  below ;  or 

to  be  retained  if  already  present,  as  at  the  end  of 

the  fourth  clause.    An  accompaniment  which  is 

to  direct  and  sustain  the  voices  of  a  oongr^^ 

tioo  sfaionld  be  marked  anA  decided  in  character,. 

withoat  being  disjointed  or  broken.    This  com- 

Hnation  of  distinctness  with  continuity  is  greatly 

influenced  by  the  manner  in  which  the  repetition 

notes  are  treated.    Repetition  notes  appear  with 

greater  or  less  frequency  in  one  or  other  of  the 

vocal  parts  of  nearly  all  psahn  tunes,  as  exhibited 

in  the  example  below.    Those  that  occur  ih  the 

mdody  should  not  be  combined,   but  en   the 

contrary  should  generally  speaking  be  repeated 

with  great  distinctness.  As  such  notes  present  no 

mekxiic  movement,  but  only  rhythmic  progress, 

OQi^regations  have  on  that  account  a  tendency 

to  wait  to  hear  the  step  from  a  note  to  its 

ftention   announced   before   they   proceed  ;    so 

that  if  tihe  repetition  note  be  not  clearly  defined, 

hesitation  amonfi^  the  voices  is  apt  to  arise,  and 

the  strict  time  u  lost.     The  following  example 

will  sound  very  tame  and  undecided  if  all  the 
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repetition  notes  at  the  commencement  of  the  first 
and  second  clauses  be  held  on. 

A  very  little  will  sufiSce  to  steady  and  con- 
nect the  organ  tone ;  a  single  note  frequently 
being  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  that  even 
in  an  inner  part,  as  indicated  by  the  binds  in  the 
following  example.  A  repetition  note  in  the 
bass  pi^  may  freely  be  iterated  on  the  pedal, 
particularly  if  there  should  be  a  tendency  among 
the  voices  to  drag  or  proceed  with  indecision. 


Old  Hundredth  tune. 
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The  important  subject  of  additional  accompani- 
ments to  works  already'  possessing  orchestral 
parts,  with  the  view  of  supplying  the  want  of  an 
organ,  or  obtaining  the  increased  effects  of  the 
modem  orchestra,  is  treated  under  the  head  of 
Additional  Acoompanimentsv  [E.  J.  H.] 

ACCORDION  (Ger.  ffcmdharmmika,  also 
Ziehharmonika).  A  portable  instrument  of  the 
firee-reed  species,  invented  at  Vienna  by  Damian, 
in  the  year  1829.  It  consists  of  a  small  pair  of 
hand-bellows,  to  one  side  of  which  is  affixed  a 
key-board,,  containing,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  instrument,  from  five  to  fifty  keys.  These 
keys  open  valves  admitting  the  wind  to  metal 
reeds,  the  latter  being  so  arranged  that  each 
key  sounds  two  notes,  the  one  in  expanding,  the 
other  in  compressing  the  bellows.  The  right 
hand  is  placed  over  Uie  key-board,  while  the  left 
works  the  bellows,  on  the  lower  side  of  which' 
are  usually  to  be  found  two  keys  which  admit 
wind  to  other  reeds  furnishing  a  simple  harmony 
— ^mostly  the  chords  of  the  tonic  and  dominant. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  capabilities  of  the  in- 
strument are  extremely  limited,  as  it  can  only 
be  played  in  one  key,  and  even  in  that  one 
imperfectly ;  it  is,  in  foot,  but  little  more  than 
a  toy.  It  was  originally  an  extension  of  the 
'  mouth-harmonica  *  —  a  toy  constructed  on  a 
similar  principle,  in  which  the  reeds  were  set 
in  vibration  by  blowing,  through  holes  with  the 
mouth,  instead  of  by  a  key-board.  This  latter  in- 
strument is  also  known  as  the  Molina.     [E.  P.] 
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ACIS  AND  GALATEA.  A  'aiuque/ 
-or  'serenata,'  or  'pastonJ  opera^*  oomposed  by 
Handel  at  Cannonfl,  probably  in  1720  (date  is 
wanting  on  autograph) ;  and  performed  there 
probably  in  1731.  Words  by  Gay,  with  additions 
by  Pope,  Hughes,  and  Dryden.  Re-soored  by 
Mozart  for  Van  Swieten,  Nov.  1788.  Put  on 
the  stage  at  Drury  Lane  >l>y  Maci^eady,  Feb.  5, 
1842. — '  Aoi,  Galatea,  e  Polifemo/  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent work,  was  composed  in  Italy  in  1 708-9. 

ACT.  A  section  of  a  drama  haviqg  a  complete- 
ness and  often  a  climax  of  its  own.  Though  the 
word  Act  has  no  representative  in  Greek,  the 
division  indicated  by  it  was  not  unknown  to  the 
ancient  theatre,  where  the  intervention  of  the 
chorus  stopped  the  action  as  completely  as  the 
fall  of  the  curtain  in  the  modem.  The  '  Plutus ' 
of  Aristophanes,  the  earliest  Greek  play  from 
which  the  chorus  was  extruded,  has  come  down 
to  us  without  breaks  or  divisions  of  any  kind ; 
practically,  therefore,  it  is  '  in  one  act.'  Whether 
the  earlier  essays  of  Roman  dramatists  were 
divided  into  acts  by  themselves  is  uncertain. 
The  canon  of  Horace,  that  a  drama  should  con- 
sist of  neither  more  or  less  than  five  acts  ('Epist. 
ad  Pisones,'  189),  was  doubtless  drawn  from  pre- 
vious experience- and  practice. 

The  number  of  acts  into  which  the  modem 
dranuk  is  divided,  though  of  course  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  subject,  is  govemed  l^  many 
considerations  unknown  to  the  ancient,  in  which 
'the  unities'  of  place  as  well  as  of  time  and 
action  was  strictly  observed.  With  us  the  locality 
generally  changes  with  each  act,  frequently  with 
each  scene.  For  this  change  the  convenience  of 
the  mechanist  and  even  of  the  scene-shifter  has 
to  be  consulted.  In  the  musical  drama  other 
considerations  beside  these  -add  to  the  difficulties 
of  laying  out  the  action;  such  as  variety  and 
contrast  of  musical  effect,  and  the  physical  capa- 
bilities of  the  performers,  whose  vocal  exertions 
must  not  be  continued  too  long  without  interrup- 
tion. It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  operas, 
even  of  the  same  class,  present  examples  of  eveiy 
kind  of  division.  Frendh  'grand  opi&ra'  consists 
still  genenflly,  as  in  the  days  when  Quinault  and 
Lully  worked  together,  of  five  acts;  French 
'opera  comique'  of  three,  and  often  one  only. 
The  Italians  and  Grermans  have  adopted  every 
number  of  acts,  perhaps  most  often  three.  In 
performance  the  division  into  acts  made  by  the 
author  or  composer  is  frequently  changed. 
Mozart's  'Nozze  di  Figaro,'  originally  in  four 
acts,  is  now  generally  played  in  two ;  and  Mey- 
erbeer's '  Huguenots,'  originally  in  five,  in  four. 

The  curtain  let  down  between  the  acts  of  a 
drama  is  called  in  the  theatre  '  the  act  drop.' 

Handel  (Schoelcher,  288,  etc.)  applies  the  word 
to  oratorios,  and  it  is  used  by  J.  S.  Bach  in  a 
manner  probably  unique.  He  heads  his  cantata 
'Gottes  Zeit  ist  das  allerbeste  Zeit'  with  the 
words '  Actus  Tragicua.'  It  is  what  would  be  called 
among  ourselves  a  funeral  anthem.  [J.  H.] 

ACTION  (Fr.  Le  Mecamqiie ;  ItaL  Meeanica ; 
Ger.  MechanUmus,  Mechanik),  the  mechanical 
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contrivanoe  by  means  of  which  the  impnhe  of 
the  player's  finger  is  transmitted  to  the  strings 
of  a  pianoforte,  to  the  metal  tongue  (free  reed) 
of  a  harmonium,  or  by  the  finger  or  foot  to  the 
column  of  air  in  an  organ-pipe.  In  the  harp  the 
action,  govemed  by  the  player's  foot  upon  the 
pedals,  effects  a  change  of  key  of  a  semitone  or 
whole  tone  at  will.  In  the  pianoforte  the  action 
assumes  special  importance  from  the  capability 
this  instrument  has  to  express  gradations  of  tone ; 
and  as  the  player's  performance  can  never  be 
quite  consciously  controlled — more  or  less  of  it 
being  automatic — we  are,  through  the  faithful 
correspondence  of  'the  action  with  the  touch, 
placed  in  direct  relation  with  the  very  individ- 
uality of  the  player.  It  is  this  blending  of  con- 
scious and  unconscious  expression  of  which  the 
pianoforte  action  is  the  medium  that  produces 
upon  us  the  artistic  impression.  There  have 
been  important  variations  in  the  construction  of 
pianoforte  actions  that  have  had  even  geogra- 
phical definition,  as  the  English,  the  Grerman 
action,  or  have  been  named  from  structural  dif- 
ference, as  the  grasshopper,  the  check,  the  repe- 
tition action.  Li  the  organ  and  harmonium,  as 
in  the  old  harpsichord  and  spinet,  the  action 
bears  a  less  important  part,  since  the  degree  of 
loudness  or  softness  of  tone  in  those  instruments 
is  not  affected  by  the  touch.  For  history  and 
description  of  the  different  actions  see  Clavi- 
OHOSD,  Harmonium,  Hasp,  Harfsichobd,  Ob- 

OAN,  and  PlANOVOBTS.  [A.  J.  H.] 

ACUTENESS.  A  musical  sound  is  said  to  be 
more  acute  as  the  vibrations  which  produce  it  are 
more  rapid.  It  is  said  to  be  more  grave  as  the 
vibrations  are  ^ower.    Thus  of  the  two  notes 
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the  former  of  which  is  produced  by  5 1 2  vibrations 
per  second,  and  the  latter  by  256,  the  former  is 
called  the  more  acute,  the  latter  ^e  more  grave. 
The  application  of  these  terms  is  not  easy  to 
account  for.  '  Acute '  means  sharp  in  the  sense 
of  a  pointed  or  cutting  instrument,  and  'grave' 
means  heavy ;  but  there  is  no  direct  connection 
between  the  impression  produced  by  rapid  vibra- 
tions on  the  ear  and  a  sharp  edge,  nor  between 
the  effect  of  slow  vibrations  and  the  force  of 
gravitation;  neither  are  these  terms  consistent, 
for  one  is  not  the  antithesis  to  the  other.  To  be 
correct,  either  the  slow  vibration-sound  should  be 
called  'blunt,'  or  the  quick  one  'b'ght.*  The 
terms  however  are  as  old  as  the  Greeks,  for  we 
find  them  applied  in  the  same  way  by  Aristides 
Quintilianus,  who  uses  6£v»  to  denote  the  quick 
vibrating  sounds,  and  fiapvt  to  denote  the  slow 
ones,  and  they  have  been  transmitted  through  the 
Latin  acer  and  gravis  down  to  our  day.  Other 
figurative  terms  are  similarly  applied.  '  Sharp,' 
for  example,  is  clearly  synonymous  with  '  acute,' 
both  in  derivation  and  application;  but  'flat' 
has  no  analogy  with  grave  or  heavy.  It  is  a 
more  correct  antithesis  to  acute  or  sharp,  for 
one  can  fancy  a  blunt  edge  to  be  in  some  degree 
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flittened,  and  a  Uant  needle  would,  under  tbe 
nicroecopey  andoabtedly  ahow  a  flat  lurfiAoe  at 
itiead. 

Tliere  are  however  two  other  words  still  more 
geooillj  used.  These  are  'high'  and  'low' ;  the 
fiarmer  denoting  greater,  the  latter  less,  rapidity 
of  Tibntion.  The  application  of  these  is  the 
moit  pnnling  of  all,  as  there  is  no  imaginable 
ooonecticn  be^een  any  number  of  vibrations  per 
leoood,  and  any  degree  of  elevation  above  the 
earth*i  surfiuse.  It  ia  Tery  customary  to  use 
the  figure  of  elevation  to  express  an  idea  of 
magnitade  or  superiority,  as  high  prices,  high 
prMore^  elevation  of  character,  and  so  on ; 
and  if  the  vibration-numbeni  corresponding  to 
iny  note  had  been  a  matter  of  general  know- 
ledge in  eariy  ages,  we  might  have  assumed  that 
the  tenns  had  been  chosen  on  this  principle. 
But  the  vibration-numberB  are  quite  a  modem 
dimveiy,  not  even  yet  generally  believed  in  by 
pnciicalmen:  and  unfortunately  such  relations  of 
noad  94  do  address  themselves  to  the  eye  point 
cBtirely  the  other  way ;  for,  as  already  stated,  the 
gnre  sounds  convey  most  strongly  the  idea  of 
magnitude,  luid  therefore  by  analogy  these  ought 
to  &ve  been  called  high  rather  than  low. 

Ihe  andenta  appear  to  have  imagined  that  the 
aeote  aounds  of  the  voice  were  produced  from 
the  higher  parts  of- the  throat,  and  the  grave  ones 
from  lower  parts.^  And  this  has  been  supposed 
bj  some  writers  to  have  been  the  -origin  of  the 
toms;  btft  the  idea  is  incorrect  and  far-fetched, 
aad  can  hardly  be  considered  a  justification. 

As  soon  as  anything  approaching  the  form  of 
ffloaical  ndtation  by  the  pontion  of  marks  or 
points  came  intaose,  the  t^ms  high  and  low  were 
BataraDy  seized  upon  to  guide  such  positions. 
Thus  our  musical  xiotation  has  come  into  being, 
aad  thus  the  connection  between  high  notes  and 
quick  vibrations  has  become  ao  firmly  implanted 
in  our  minds,  that  it  ia  exceedingly  difficult 
to  bring  ourselves  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
troth  ^at  the  connexion  is  only  imaginary, 
and  has  no  fi>undation  in  the  natural  fitness  of 

[W.  P.] 
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ADA6IETT0  (Ital.,  diminutive  of  Adagio). 
(i)  a  short  adagio  (e.g.  Kaff's  Suite  in  C).  (2) 
As  a  time  indkation,  somewhat  less  slow  than 
adagio. 

ADAGIO  (ItaL  ad  agio,  ^  at  ease,*  'leisurely*). 
(i)  A  time-indication.  It  is  unfortunate  Uiat 
great  differences  of  opinion  prevail  among  mu- 
sicians as  to  the  comparative  speed  of  ihe  terms 
used  to  denote  slow  time.  According  to  the  older 
authorities  adagio  was  the  slowest  of  all  time, 
then  came  grave,  and  then  largo.  This  is  the 
order  g  ven  by  ClementL  In  some  more  modem 
works  however,  largo  is  the  slowest^  grave  being 
secood  and  adagio  third;  while  othera  again 
give  the  order  Sius — grave,  adagio,  largo.  It 
is  therefiire  impossible  to  give  any  absolute  rule 
on  the  subject;  it  will  he  sufficient  to  define 
adagio  in  general  terma  as  'very  slow.'  The  exact 
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pace  at  which  any  particular  piece  of  music  thus 
designated  is  to  be  taken  will  either  be  indicated 
by  the  metronome,  or,  if  this  has  not  been  done, 
can  be  for  the  most  part  determined  with 
sufficient  accuracy  from  the  character  of  the 
music  itselt  (2)  The  word  is  used  as  the  name 
of  a  piece  of  music,  either  an  independent  piece 
(as  in  the  case  of  Mozart*s  Adagio  in  B  minor  for 
piano,  or  Schubert's  posthumous  Adagio  in  £), 
or  as  one  of  the  movements  of  a  symphony, 
quartett,  sonata,  etc.  When  thus  employed,  the 
word  not  only  shows  tiiat  tihe  music  is  in  very 
slow  time,  but  also  indicates  its  general  character. 
This  is  mostly  of  a  soft,  tender,  elegiac  tone,  as 
distinguished  from  the  large,  in  which  (as  the 
name  implies)  there  is  more  breadth  and  dignity. 
The  adagio  also  is  generally  of  a  more  flond 
character,  and  contains  more  embellishmenta 
and  figurated  'passages  than  the  largo.  The 
distinction  between  me  two  will  be  clearly  seen 
by  comparing  the  adagios  in  Beethoven's  sonatas, 
op.  2,  Nos.  I,  3,  and  op.  13,  with  his  largos  in  the 
sonatas  op.  2,  No.  2  and  op.  7.  (3)  It  was 
formerly  used  as  a  general  term  for  a  dow  move- 
ment— *No  modem  has  been  heard  to  pAay  an 
Adagio  with  greater  taste  and  feeling  than  Abel.* 
Thus  in  the  autograph  of  Haydn's  SymjAony  in 
D  (Saloinon,  No.  6  ),  at  the  end  of  the  first  move- 
ment, we  find  '  Segue  Adagio/  though  the  next 
movement  is  an  Andante.  [£.  P.] 

ADAM,  Adolphb  Charles,  bom  in  Paris 
July  24,  1803,  was  the  son  of  Louis  Adam,  a 
well-known  musician  and  pianoforte  •  player 
at  the  Conservatoire.  Although  thus  intimately 
connected  with  the  art  of  music  he  strenuously 
resisted  the  early  and  strong  desire  of  his  son 
to  follow  the  same  calling.  Adolphe  was  sent  to 
an  ordinary  day-school -and  was  refused  all  musical 
instruction,  which  he  himself  tried  to  supplv  by 
private  studies,  carried  on  in  secret  and  witnout 
guidance  or  encouragement.  This  struggle  be- 
tween fistther  and  son  lasted  for  a  long  time.  At 
last  the  quiet  persistence  of  the  yoimg  man  over- 
came the  prejudices  of  ]>atemal  obstinacy.  In 
his  sixteenth  year  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
Conservatoire,  but  only  as  an  amateur,  and  on 
condition  of  his  promising  solemnly  never  to 
write  for  ^e  stage,  an  engagement  naturally 
disregarded  by  him  at  a  later  period.  His  first 
master  was  Benoist,  and  his  instrument  the 
organ,  a  choice  truly  surprising  in  the  future 
composer  of  'La  jolie  fille  de  Gand'  and  'Le 
Postilion  de  Longjumeau.'  His  relations  however 
to  the  'queen  of  instruments'  were  by  no  means 
of  an  elevated  or  even  lasting  kind.  Unabashed 
by  the  great  traditions  of  Frescobaldi,  Bach,  or 
Handel,  he  began  to  thrum  little  tunes  of  his 
own  on  the  organ,  which  however  he  soon 
abandoned  for  its  miniature  coimterpart  the  har- 
monium. Adam's  first  success  indeed  was  due  to 
his  clever  improvisations  on  that  instrument  in 
fashionable  drawing-rooms.  It  was  perhaps  owing 
to  his  want  of  early  training  that  even  at  a  more 
advanced  period  he  was  imable  to  read  music  at 
sight.  The  way  in  which  he  at  last  acquired  the 
sense  of  intuitive  hearing,  so  indispensable  for 
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the  musical  compofler,  is  pleasantly  described  by 
Adam  himself  in  the  autobiographical  sketch  of 
his  life.  '  Soon  after  my  admission  to  the  Con- 
servatoire/ he  sayS|  'I  was  asked  by  a  school- 
fellow older  than  myself^  to  give  a  lesson  at  his 
solfeggio  class,  he  being  otherwise  engaged.  I 
went  to  take  his  place  with  sublime  self-assertion, 
and  although  totally  unable  to  read  a  ballad  I 
somehow  managed  to  acquit  myself  creditably,  so 
creditably  indeed  that  another  solfeggio  class  was 
assigned  to  me.  Thus  I  learnt  reading  music 
by  teaching  others  how  to  do  it.'  We  are  also 
told  of  his  studying  counterpoint  under  Eler 
and  Reicha,  which  however,  to  judge  by.  the 
results,  cannot  have  amounted  to  much.  The 
only  master  to  whom  Adam  owed  not  only 
an  advance  of  his  musical  knowledge  but  to 
some  extent  the  insight  into  his  own  talent,  was 
that  most  sweet  and  most  brilliant  star  of  modem 
French  opera,  Boieldieu.  He  had  been  appointed 
professor  of  composition  at  the  Conservatoire  in 
1821,  and  Adam  was  amongst  his  first  and  most 
favourite  pupils.  The  intimacy  which  soon  sprang 
up  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught  has  been 
pleasantly  described  by  Adam  in  his  posthumous 
little  volume  '  Demiers  souvenirs  d!un.  musicien.' 
It  was  owing  to  this  friendship  that  Adam  was 
able  to  connect  his  name  with  a  work  vastly 
superior  to  his  own  powers,  Boieldieu*s  'Dame 
Blanche,*  of  which  he  composed  or  rather  com- 
bined the  overture.  By  £ioieldieu*s  advice  and 
example  also  our  composer's  talent  was  led  to 
its  most  congenial  sphere  of  action,  the  comic 
opera.  Adam's  first  connections  with  the  stage 
were  of  the  humblest  kind.  In  order  to  acquire 
theatrical  experience  he  is  said  to  have  accepted 
the  appointment  of  supernumerary  triangle  at 
the  Gymnase,  from  which  post  he  soon  advanced 
to  that  of  aooompanyist  at  the  same  theatre. 
His  first  independent  attempt  at  dramatic  com- 
position was  the  one-act  operetta  of  'Pierre  et 
Catherine,*  brought  out  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in 
1829.  It  was  followed  the  next  year  by  the 
three-act  opera  'Danilowa.*  Both  were  favour- 
ably received,  and,  encouraged  by  his  success, 
Adam  began  to  compose  a  number  of  operatic 
works  witib  a  rapidity  and  ease  of  productiveness 
frequently  fatal  to  his  higher  aspirations.  We 
subjoin  a  list  of  the  more  important  of  these 
works,  with  the  dates  of  their  fii^  performances : 
'Le  Chalet,*  1834 ;  'Le  Postilion  de  Longjumeau,* 
1835  (Adam*s  best  and  most  successful  work) ; 
'Le  Brasseur  de  Preston,*  1838;  '  Le  Roi  d* 
Yvetot,*  1842;  ' Cagliostro,'  1844;  'Richard  en 
Palestine,*  same  year ;  also  the  ballets  of '  Faust,* 
1832  (written  for  London);  'La  jolie  fille  de 
Gand,'  1839 ;  and  'Giselle,*  1841.  Our  remarks 
on  the  remaining  facts  of  Adam's  biography  can 
be  condensed  into  few  words.  In  1 84  7  he  started, 
at  his  own  expense  and  responsibility,  a  new 
operatic  theatre  called  Theatre  National,  and 
destined  to  bring  the  works  of  young  aspiring 
composers  before  the  public.  These  laudable 
efforts  were  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  February  of  the  ensuing  year. 
I  Halary,  th*  compoMr  of  th* '  JaiT«.' 
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The  theatre  had  to  close,  Adam  having  sunk  in. 
the  enterprise  all  his  earnings,  and  having  more- 
over incurred  a  considerable  debt,  to  discharge 
which  he  henceforth,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  con- 
sidered the  chief  task  of  his  life.     This  task  hft 
accomplished  in  the  course  of  five  years,  during 
which  time,  besides  producing  sevend  operas,  hft 
occupied  himself  in  writing  criticisms  and  ftuU" 
leUms  for  the  newspapers.    His  contributions  t» 
the  ' Constitutionel,*  'Assemble  Kationale,*  and. 
'Gazette  Musicale,*  were  much  appreciated  by 
the  public.    Although  a  critic  he  succeeded  in. 
making  no  enemies.    Some  of  his  sketches,  sinco 
collected,  are  amusing  and  w^  though  not  bril- 
liantly written.    In  1844  he  was  elected  Member 
of  the  Institute ;  in^i849  Professor  of  Composition 
at  the  Conservatoire.    He  died  suddenly  m  1856. 
His  reputation  during  his  lifetime  was  not  limited 
to  his  own  country.    He  wrote  operas  and  ballads 
for  London,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg,  which 
capitals  he  also  visited  personally.    His  deserv- 
edly most  popular  opera,  as  we  said  before,  is  the 
'Postilion    de    Longjumeau/    still    fr^uently 
performed   in   France   and  Grermany.      In   the 
latter  country  it  owes  its  lasting  success  chiefly 
to  the  astonishing  vocal  feats  of  Herr  Wachtel, 
whose  own  life  seems  strangely  foreshadowed  by 
the  skilful  and  amusing  libretto. 

Adam  attempted  three  kinds  of  dramatic 
composition,  viz.  the  grand  opera,  in  which  he 
utterly  failed,  the  ballet,  in  which  he  produced 
some  of  the  most  charming  melodies  chorea- 
graphic  music  has  to  show,  and  the  comic  opera, 
the  one  and  only  real  domain  of  his  talent.  As 
the  most  successful  of  his  works  in  these  re- 
spective branches  of  art  we  mention  'Richard 
en  Palestine,'  'Giselle,'  and  the  'Postilion  de 
Longjumeau.'  Adam's  position  in  the  history  of 
music,  and  more  especially  of  comic  opera>  may 
be  briefly  described  as  that  of  the  successor 
and  imitator  of  Boieldieu.  His  early  style  is 
essentially  founded  on  the  works  of  that  master. 
With  him  he  shares,  although  in  a  lesser  degree, 
the  flowing  melodiousness  and  rhythmical  piquuicy 
of  his  style,  the  precision  of  declamatory  phrasing, 
and  the  charming  effects  of  a  graceful  though 
sketchy  instrumentation.  When  inspired  by  tJbe 
sweet  simplicitv  of  the  French  popular  song, 
Adam  hae  occasionally  effects  of  tenderest  pathos ; 
in  other  places,  as  for  instance  in  the  duet 
between  the  tenified  accomplices  in  the  last  act 
of  the  'Postilion,'  his  rollicking  humour  shows 
to  great  advantage.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  his  works  mark  the  decline  of 
French  national  art.  His  melodies  are  frequently 
trivial  to  absolute  vulgarity ;  the  structure  of  his 
concerted  pieces  is  of  the  flimsiest  kind ;  dance- 
rhythms  prevail  to  an  inmioderate  extent :  all 
this  no  less  than  the  choice  ofhtiaarcU  subjects 
seems  to  indicate  the  gradual  decline  from  the 
serene  heights  of  Boieldieu's  humour  to  the  miry 
slough  which  has  swamped  that  sweetest  growth 
of  French  national  art,  the  comic  opera,  and 
the  murky  surface  of  which  reflects  the  features 
of  Beethoven's  countryman,  Jacques  Offenbach. 
It  is  a  fact  of  ominous  significance  that  Adam 
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regarded  wiih  interest,  and  gave  Iub  jonmaliBtio 
vd  to,  the  theatrical  creation  of  that  enterprising 
ooiqxjger— the  '  Bouffes  PariaienB.'  [F.  H.] 

ADAM,   Louis,    bom    at    Mietterehelz    in 
AJaoe,  1758,   died  in  Paris   1848;    a  pianist 
ti  the  fint  rank ;  appeared  in  Paris  when  only 
ie?aiteai  as  the  composer  of  two  sjrmphonies- 
eoBoertantes  for  the  harp,  piano,  and  violin,  the 
ftRt  of  their  kind,  which  were  performed  at  the 
CoooertsSpirituels.  Having  acquired  a  reputation 
fiv  teaching,  in  1 797  he  was  appointed  professor 
St  the  Conservatoire,  a  post  he  retained  forty- 
five  years,  training  many  eminent  pupils,   of 
whom  the  most   celebrated   are    Kalkbrenner, 
H^ld,  &ther  and  son,  Chaulieu,  Henri  le  Moine, 
and  Mroe.  Benaud  d* Allen,  and  last,   though 
sot  leasts  his  own  more  fiunous  son,  Addphe 
Chsries. 

Adam  was  a  remariubble  example  of  what  may 
he  done  by  self  culture,  as  he  had  scarcely  any 
pnbmaaal  training,  and  not  only  taught  him- 
self the  harp  and  violin,  and  the  art  of  com- 
position,  but  formed  his  excellent  style  as  a 
toanist  W  careful  study  of  the  works  of  the 
Bachs,  Handel,   ScarUtti,   Schobert,  and  later 
of  dementi   and  Mozart.      His   '  M^thode  de 
doigt^'   (Paris,  1798)  and  'Mdthode  Nouvelle 
pour  le  Piano'  (1802),  have  passed  through  many 
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ADAMBERGER,  Valxntik.  Singer,  bom 
at  Munich  July  6,  1743.  Remarkable  for  his 
splendid  toior  voice  and  admirable  method.  He 
mm  taught  singing  by  Talesi,  and  at  his  instance 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  met  with  great  success 
under  the  Italianised  name  of  Adamonti.  He 
mm  recalled  to  Vienna  by  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
and  made  his  first  appearance  in  German  opera 
at  the  Hof-nnd-National-Theater  there  on  Aug. 
31, 1780.  In  the  interim  however  he  had  visited 
1/ni^n^^  where  he  sang  in  Saochini^s  'Creso*  at 
the  Kill's  Theatre  in  1777.  In  1 789  he  entered 
the  Im^rial  Chapel.  Later  in  life  he  became 
renowned  ae  a  teacher  of  singing.  It  was  for 
him  that  Mozart  composed  the  pa^  of  Belmonte 
in  the  'Seraglio,*  as  well  as  the  fine  airs  'Per 
pietk,*  'Aura  che  intomo,'  and  '  A  te,  fira  tante 
affiumi'  (Davidde  Penitente).  He  also  appeared 
in  the  '  Schauspiel-Director '  of  the  same  master. 
In  178a  be  married  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of 
Jaoquet  the  actor,  herself  a  noted  actress.  She 
died  1804.  His  daughter  Antoine,  also  a  player, 
a  woman  of  much  talent  and  amiability,  was 
betrothed  to  Komer  the  poet,  but  their  union 
was  prevented  by  his  death  in  action,  Aug.  36, 
1815,  after  which,  18 17,  she  married  Jos.  Ameth, 
trastee  to  the  imperisl  cabinet  of  antiquities. 
Fetis  and  others  give  Adamberger's  name  Joseph, 
and  his  death  as  on  June  7, 1803 — both  incorrect. 
He  died  in  Vienna,  Aug.  24, 1804,  aged  sixty-one. 
Mccartys  letters  contain  frequent  references  to 
him,  and  always  of  an  affectionate  and  intimate 
diancter.  Through  aU  the  difficulties  and  vi- 
ossitudee  of  theatrical  life,  nothing  occurred  to 
interrupt  their  inten-ourse,  though  evidence  is 
not  wanting  that  Adamberger*s  temper  was  none 


of  the  best.  Mozart  took  his  advice  on  musical 
matters,  and  on  one  occasion  names  him  as  a  man 
'  of  whom  Germany  may'  well  be  proud.*  [C.  F.  P.] 

AD  AMI  DA  BOLSENA,  Andbea.  Bom 
at  Bolsena,  1663.  On  the  recommendation 
of  Cardinal  Ottoboni  (Corelli's  patron)  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  Pope's  chapel,  and 
acting  professor  of  music.  While  in  this  post 
Adami  wrote  '  Osservazioni  per  ben  regolare  il 
Coro  dei  Cantori  della  Capella  Ponteficia,*  etc., 
(Rome,  1 711),  which  is  in  reality  a  history  of 
the  Papal  chapel,  with  twelve  portraits  and 
memoirs  of  the  principal  singers.  He  died, 
July  22,  1742,  much  esteemed  both  as  a  man 
and  a  miudcian.  [G.  F.  P.] 

ADAMS,  Thomas,  was  bom  Sept.  5,  1785. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  music,  under  Dt. 
Busby,  at  eleven  years  of  age.  In  1802  he  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  organist  of  Carlisle 
Chapel,  Lambeth,  which  he  held  until  1 814,  in 
which  year  (on  March  22)  he  was  elected,  after 
a  competition  in  playing  with  twenty-eight  other 
candidates,  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul*s, 
Deptford.  On  the  erection  of  the  church  of  St. 
George,  Camberwell,  in  1824,  Adams  was  chosen 
as  its  organist,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  church 
(March  26, 1824), an  anthem  forfive  voices,  'Ohow 
amiable  are  Thy  dwellings,*  composed  by  him  for 
the  occasion,  was  performed.  In  1833  he  was  ap- 
pointed  organist  of  the  then  newly  re-built  church 
of  St.  Dunstan-in-the  West,  Fleet  Street,  which 
poet  he  held,  conjointly  with  that  of  (Camber- 
well,  untQ  his  deatii.  F^m  their  commencement 
Adams  for  many  years  superintended  the  annual 
evening  performances  on  Uie  Apollonicon,  a  large 
chamber-organ  of  peculiar  construction  (containing 
both  keys  and  barrels),  and  of  great  power,  built  by 
Flight  and  Robson,  and  first  exhibited  by  them 
at  their  manufactory  in  St.  Martin*s  Lane  in 
181 7.  For  a  period  of  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  Adams  occupied  a  veiy  prominent  posi- 
tion as  a  performer  on  the  organ.  Excelling  in 
both  the  strict  and  free  styles,  he  possessed  a 
remarkable  faculty  for  extemporising.  His  ser- 
vices were  in  constant  requisition  by  the  organ- 
builders  to  exhibit  the  qualities  of  their  newly 
built  organs,  prior  to  iheir  removal  from  the 
factories  to  their  places  of  destination.  On  such 
occasions  the  factories  were  crowded  by  pro- 
fessors and  amateurs,  anxious  of  witnessing  the 
performances,  and  Adams  played  from  ten  to 
twelve  pieces  of  the  most  varied  kind,  including 
two  or  three  extemporaneous  effusions,  not  only 
with  great  effect,  but  often  with  remarkable  ex- 
hibition of  contrapuntal  skill,  and  in  a  manner 
which  enraptured  nis  hearers.  Even  in  so  small 
a  field  as  the  interludes  then  customary  between 
the  verses  of  a  psalm  tune,  he  would  exhibit  this 
talent  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Adams  was  a 
composer  for,  as  well  as  a  performer  on,  his  instru- 
ment. He  published  many  organ  pieces,  fugues, 
and  voluntaries,  besides  ninety  interludes,  and 
several  variations  on  popular  themes.  He  also 
published  numerous  variations  for  the  piano- 
forte, and  many  vocal  pieces,  consisting  of  short 
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anthems,  hymiiB,  and  sacred  songs.  Besides  his 
published  works,  Adams  composed  several  other 
pieces  of  various  descriptions,  which  yet  remain 
in  manuscript.  He  died  Sept.  15,  1858.  His 
youngest  son,  Edgar  Adams,  follows  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father,  and  holds  the  appointment 
of  oiganist  of  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry, 
near  GuildhalL  [W.  H.  H.] 

ADCOCK,  James,  a  native  of  Eton,  Bucks, 
was  bom  in  1 778.  In  1 786  he  became  a  chorister 
in  St.  Geoige*s  Chapel,  Windsor,  under  William 
Webb  (and  afterwards  under  Dr.  Aylwaid),  and 
in  Eton  College  Chapel  under  William  Sex- 
ton. In  1 797  he  was  appointed  lay  clerk  in  St. 
GeoTge*B  Chapel,  and  in  1 799  obtained  a  similar 
appointment  at  Eton.  He  soon  afterwards  re- 
signed  those  places  and  went  to  Cambridge, 
Where  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  choirs 
of  IVinity,  St.  John's,  and  King's  Colleges.  He 
afterwards  became  master  of  the  choristers  of 
King's  College.  He  died  April  30,  i860.  Ad* 
cock  published  several  glees  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, and  'The  Rudiments  of  Singing,'  with 
about  thirty  solfeggi  to  assist  persons  wishing 
to  sing  at  sight.  [W.  H.  H.J 

ADDISON,  John,  the  son  of  an  ingenioua 
Tillage  mechanic,  at  an  early  age  displayed  a 
taste  for  music,  and  learned  to  play  upon  several 
instruments.  Having,  about  1 793,  married  Miss 
Willems,  a  niece  of  Keinhold,  t^e  bass  singer,  a 
lady  possessed  of  a  fine  voice  and  considerable 
taste,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  pursuing  music  as 
a  profession.  Soon  after  her  marriage  Mrs.  Ad- 
dison made  a  successful  appearance  at  Vauzhall 
Gardens.  Addison  then  went  with  his  wife  to 
Liverpool,  where  he  entered  on  his  professional 
career  as  a  performer  on  the  double  dIeuw,  an  in- 
strument to  which,  as  an  orchestral  player,  he 
afterwards  confined  himself.  From  Liverpool  they 
went  to  Dublin,  where  Addison  soon  became 
director  of  the  amateur  orchestra  of  the  private 
theatre,  and,  from  having  to  arrange  the  music, 
improved  himself  in  composition.  After  fulfilling 
other  engagements  in  Liverpool  and  Dublin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Addison  came  to  London,  where,  on 
Sept.  17,  1796,  the  latter  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  as  Bosetta  in  *Love  in  a  VU- 
lage,'  and  afterwards  perfbnned  other  characters. 
In  1797  they  went  to  Bath,  where  Mrs.  Addison 
studied  under  Rauzzini.  After  a  three  years' 
engagement  in  Dublin,  they  proceeded  to  Man- 
Chester,  where  Addison  was  induced  to  abandon 
the  musical  profession  and  embark  in  the  cotton 
manufacture.  In  this,  however,  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  soon  resumed  his  profession.  After 
a  brief  sojourn  in  the  provinces  he  returned  to 
London,  and  engaged  with  Michael  Kelly  as  ma- 
nager of  his  music  business.  He  was  also  en- 
ffaged  at  the  Italian  Opera  and  the  Andent  and 
vocal  Concerts  as  a  double  bass  player.  In  1805 
he  made  himself  known  as  a  composer,  by  the 
music  to  Skeffington's  'Sleeping  Beauty.'  He 
afterwards  oampcwed  several  pieces  for  die  Ly- 
ceum, and  composed  and  adapted  others  for  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,    On  Maroh  3,  i8i5«  a  short 


sacred   musical   drama  entitled  'Elijah  raising 
the  Widow's  Son,'  adapted  by  Addison  to  musie 
by  Winter,  was  produced  at  Druiy  Lane  Theatre 
in  the  series  of  Lenten  oratorios,  imder  the  di- 
rection of  Sir  Greoxge  Smart.    Addison  next  em- 
ployed himself  as  a  teacher  of  singing,  and  19. 
that  capacity  instructed  many  singers  who  main- 
tained very  creditable  positions  in  tibeir  profession; 
amongst  others,  James  Pyne,  Peaiman,  Leoni 
Lee,and  Thomas  Millar.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  on  Jan.  30, 1844.    His  principal  dramatic 
compositions  are  *The  Sleeping  Beauty,'  1805; 
*The    Russian    Impostor.'    1809;    *My   Aunt,* 
1813;   'Two  Words,'   1816;   'Free  and  Easy,* 
1816  ;  *  My  Uncle,'  1817 ;  'Robinet  the  Bandit,' 
'  Rose  d' Amour,'  an  adaptation  of  Boieldien's 
opera  of  that  name,  1818.    He  was  one  of  the  six 
composers  who  contributed  the  music  to  Charles 
Dibdin    the    younger's    opera,  'The    Farmer's 
Wife,'  in  1814.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ADDITIONAL  ACCOMPANIMENTS.  In 
the   published    scores    of    the    older    masters, 
"      Bach    and  Handel,  much  is  to  be 


especiallv 
met  with 


met  with  which  if  performed  exactly  as  printed 
will  fiftil  altogether  to  realise  the  intentions  of 
the  composer.  This  arises  partly  from  the 
difference  in  the  composition  of  our  modem 
orchestras  as  compared  with  those  employed 
a  century  snd  a  half  ago  ;  partly  also  finom 
the  hct  that  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to 
write  out  in  many  cases  little  more  than  a 
skeleton  of  the  music,  leaving  the  details  to  be 
filled  in  at  performance  firom  the  *  figured  bass.' 
The  parts  for  the  organ  or  harpsichord  were 
never  written  out  in  full  except  when  these  in- 
struments had  an  important  solo  part ;  and  even 
then  it  was  frequently  the  custom  only  to  write 
the  upper  part  and  the  bass,  leaving  the 
harmomes  to  be  supplied  from  the  figures  by  thje 
player.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  first  solo  for  the 
organ  in  Handel's  Organ  Concerto  in  G  minor 
No.  I,  is  thus  written  in  the  score : — 
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It  is  evident  from  the  figures  here  given  that 
the  passage  is  intended  to  be  played  in  the  fol- 
lowing, or  some  similar  way, 
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and  that  a  performer  who  confined  himself  to 
the  printed  notes  would  not  give  the  effect  which 
BEandel  designed.  Similar  instances  m^  be  found 
in  nearly  all  the  works  of  Bach  and  Handel,  in 
many  of  which  nothing  whatever  but  a  figured 
bass  is  given  as  a  due  to  the  form  of  acoom* 
paniment.  At  the  time  at  which  these  works 
were  written  the  art  of  plnying  from  a  fi^^ured 
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lifl  waa  80  generally  studied  that  any  good 
mosicuai  would  be  able  to  reproduce,  at  least 
tf^noziinately.  the  intentions  of  the  composer 
from  racb  indications  as  the  score  supplied.   But 
when,  owing    to    the    growth    of  the  modem 
oreheitnK  the  increased  importance  given  to  the 
iostruniental  portion  of  the  music,  and  the  re- 
nlunt  custom   which  has  prevailed  from  the 
time  of  Haydn  down  to  our  own  day  of  writing 
oat  in  full  aU  parts  which  were  cbbligato—i.  e. 
Bcoeiiary  to  the  completeness  of  the  music — the 
art  of  pUying  from  a  figured  baas  ceased  to  be 
oommonly  practised,  it  waa  no  longer  possible  for 
whoever  presided  at  the  oigan  or  piano  at  a  per- 
fonnance  to  complete  the  score  in  a  satisfiictory 
iDumer.    Hence  arose  the  necessity  for  additional 
sooompaniments,  in  which  the  parts  which  the 
composer  has  merely  inmcated  are  given  in  full,  in- 
stead of  their  being  left  to  the  discretion  (or  india-^ 
cretion.  as  the  case  might  be)  of  the  performer. 

a.  Iliere  are  two  methods  of  writing  additional 
aoDompaniments.  The  first  i<  to  write  merely  a 
part  for  tlie  oigan,  as  Mendelssohn  has  done 
with  so  much  taaie  and  reserve  in  his  edition  of 
'Ismel  in  Egypt,*  published  for  the  London 
Handel  Society.  There  is  more  than  one  reason, 
however,  for  doubting  whether  even  his  aooom- 
paidment  would  succeed  in  bringing  out  the 
true  intentions  of  the  composer.  In  the  first 
place,  our  modem  orchestras  and  choruses  are  so 
moeh  larger  than  those  mostly  to>  be  heard  in 
the  time  of  Bach  and  Hand^  that  the  effect 
of  the  combination  with  tiie  organ  must 
necessarily  be  different.  An  oi^gan  part  filling 
up  the  harmony  played  by  some  twenty  or 
twenty-four  violins  in  unison  (as  in  many  of 
Handd's  songs)  and  supported  by  perhaps 
twehre  to  sixteen  bass  instruments  will  sound 
rerj  different  if  there  is  only  half  that  number 
of  strings.  Besides,  our  modem  organs  often  differ 
hardly  lees  from  t^ose  of  the  last  century  than 
oar  modem  orchestras.  But  there  is  another 
and  more  weighW  reason  for  doubting  the  ad* 
viaability  of  supplementiog  the  score  by  such  an 
organ  part.  In  the  coUection  of  Handel's  con- 
ducting-soores,  purchased  some  twenty  years 
ainoe  by  M.  Schoelcher,  is  a  oo^  of  'iSaul* 
which  contains  full  directions  in  Handel's  own 
writing  for  the  employment  or  the  oi^g^,  re- 
uintad  in  the  edition  of  the  German  Handel 
oodety ; '  from  which  it  clearly  appears  that  it 
wu  nowhere  used  to  fill  up  the  harmony  in  the 
soeompaniment  of  the  song^s.  This  must  there- 
fcre  have  been  given  to  the  harpsichord,  an  in- 
atrament  no  longer  in  use,  and  which,  if  it  were, 
would  not  combine  well  with  our  modem 
ccdiestni.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  such  an 
organ  part  as  Mendelssohn  has  written  for  the 
soogs  in  'Israel,'  appropriate  as  it  is  in  itself,  is 
not  what  the  composer  intended. 

5.  The  method  more  frequentiy  and  also  more 
SDcoeaafuUy  adopted  is  to  fill  up  the  harmonies 
with  other  instruments—in  foot  to  rewrite  the 
soose.     Among  the  earliest  examples  of  this 


mode  of  treatment  are  Mozart's  additional  ao- 
companiments  to  Handera  'Messiah,*  'Alex- 
ander's Feast,'  'Acis  and  Galatea,*  and  'Ode  for 
St.  Cecilia's  Day.'  These  works  were  arranged 
for  Baron  van  Swieten,  for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ances where  no  oi^gan  was  available.  What  was 
the  nature  of  Mozart's  additions  will  be  seen  pre* 
sentiy ;  meanwhile  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing, 
that  they  have  always  been  considered  models  of 
the  way  in  which  such  a  task  should  be  performed. 
Many  other  musicians  have  follDwed  Mozart's  ex- 
ample with  more  or  less  success,  among  the  chief 
being  Ignaz  Franz  Mosel,  who  published  editions 
of  *  Samson,'  'Jephtha,'  '  BelHiazzar,*  etc.,  in 
which  not  only  additional  instrumentation  was 
introduced,  but  utterly  unjustifiable  alterations 
were  made  in  the  works  themselves,  a  movement 
from  one  oratorio  being  sometimes  transferred  to 
another;  Mendelssohn,  who  (in  early  life)  re- 
scored  the  '  Dettingen  Te  Deum,*  and  '  Acis  and 
Galatea';  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller,  Professor  G.  A. 
Macfiuren,  Sir  Michael  Costa,  Mr.  Arthur  Sul- 
livan, and  last  (and  probably  best  of  all)  Robert 
Franz.  This  eminent  musician  has  devoted 
special  attention  to  this  branch  of  his  art ;  and 
for  a  complete  exposition  of  the  system  on  which 
he  works  we  refer  our  readers  to  his  'Offener 
Brief  an  Eduard  Hanslick,*  etc.  (Leipzig,  Leuck- 
art,  1871).  Franz  has  published  additional  ao- 
oompaniments  to  Bach's  'Passion  according  to 
St.  Matthew,' '  Magnificat,'  and  several '  Kircben- 
cantaten,*  and  to  Handel's  *L' Allegro'  and  '  Ju- 
bikte.* 

4.  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
case  in  which  additions  are  needed  to  the  older 
scores  is  that  which  so  frequentiy  occurs  when 
no  instrumental  accompaniment  is  given  except- 
ing a  figured  bass.  This  is  in  Handel's  songs 
continually  to  be  m«t  with,  especially  in  ca- 
dences, and  a  few  examples  follow  of  the  various 
way  in  which  the  harmonies  can  be  filled  up. 

At  the  end  of  the  air  *  Bejoice  greatiy'  in  tho 
'^Messiah,'  Handel  writes  thus,— 
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Mozart  gives  the  harmonies  in  this  passage  to 
the  stringed  quartette  as  follows : — 
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Sometimes  in  nmilBr  passages  the  aooom- 
paniment^  are  given  to  a  few  wind  instruments 
with  charming  effect,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
amples by  Mozart.  For  the  Bake  of  comparison 
we  shall  in  each  instance  give  the  score  in  its 
original  state  before  quoting  it  with  the  addi- 
tional parts.  Our  first  example  is  firom  the 
close  of  the  song  '  What  passion,  in  the  '  Ode  for 
St.Cec.lia'sDay.' 
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In  the  first  of  the  foregoing  qnotationa  (No.  4) 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mozart  has  simply  added 
in  the  fiute  and  bassoon  the  hannony  which 
Handel  no  doubt  played  on  the  harpsichord. 
In  the  next  (No.  o),  from  'He  was  despised,* 
the  harmony  is  a  littJe  fiUler. 

In  all  the  above  examples  the  treatment  of  the 
harmony  is  as  simple  as  possible.  When  similar 
passages  occur  in  Baches  works,  however,  they 
require  a  more  polyphonic  method  of  treatment* 
as  is  proved  by  Franz  in  his  pamphlet  above 
refeiroi  to.  A  short  extract  ficom  the '  Paamon 
according  to  Matthew*  will  show  in  what  way 
his  music  can  be  advantageously  treated. 
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The  figures  here  give  the  due  to  the  harmony, 
but  if  simple  chords  were  used  to  fill  it  up,  as  in 
the  preceding  extracts,  they  would,  in  FVanz's 
wordis,  '  fidl  as  heavy  as  lead  among  Baches  parts, 
and  find  no  support  among  the  constantly  moving 
basses.'  Franz  therefore  adopts  the  polyphonic 
method,  and  completes  the  score  as  follows : — 
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Somewhat  resembling  the  examples  given 
above  is  the  case  so  often  to  be  found  both  in 
Bach  and  Handel  in  which  only  the  melody  and 
the  bass  are  given  in  the  score.  There  is  hardly 
one  of  Handel's  oratorios  which  does  not  contain 
several  songs  accompanied  only  by  violins  in 
unison  and  basses;  while  Bach  very  firequently 
aooompaniee  his  aira  with  one  solo  instrument, 
either  wind  or  stringed,  and  the  basses.  In  such 
cases  it  is  sometimes  sufficient  merely  to  add  an 
inner  part;  at  other  times  a  some>\hat  fuller' 
score  is  more  effective.  The  following  quotations 
¥rill  furnish  examples  of  both  methods. 
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Easdel,  '  Sharp  violins  proclaim/     (Ode  for 
StC  Cecilia*B  Pay.) 
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Baob,  '  Ich  hatte  viel  Bekiimmemiss.* 
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In  the  first  of  these  extracts  nothing  is  added 
but  a  viola  part;  in  the  second  Mozart  has 
doubled  the  first  violins  by  the  second  in  the 
lower  octave^  and  assigned  a  full  harmony  to  the 
three  solo  wind  instruments,  while  in  the  third 
Franz  has  added  the  string  quartett  to  the  solo 
oboe,  and  again  treated  the  parts  fii  that  poly- 
phonic style  which  «q>erience  has  taught  him 
is  alone  suitable  for  the  fitting  interpretation 
of  Bach*s  ideas. 

5.  In  all  the  cases  hitherto  treated,  the  melody 
being  given  as  well  as  the  bass,  the  task  of  the 
editor  is  comparatively  easy.  It  is  otherwise 
however  when  (as  is  .sometimes  found  with 
Handel,  and  still  more  frequently  with  Bach) 
nothing  whatever  is  given  excepting  a  bass, 
especiiJly  if,  as  often  happens,  this  bass  is  not 
even  figured.  In  the  following  quotation,  for 
example,  taken  from  Baches  'Magnificat*  ('Quia 
fecit  mihi  magna*), 


fel«t»M   ^  ^    [tf  ^ 


r  li  r  ij-R-i^^--^^^ 


it  is  obvious  that  if  nothing  but  the  bass  part 
be  played,  a  mere  caricature  of  the  compoeer*s 
int^tions  will  be  the  result.  Here  there  are  no 
figures  in  the  score  to  indicate  even  the  outline 
of  the  harmony.  The  difficulties  presented  by 
such  passages  as  these  have  been  overcome  in 
the  most  masterly  manner  by  Robert  I^'ranz,  who 
fills  up  the  score  thus — 
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j^   flllhr  P^M 


Viola 


clf'r"  r  eCT'  6£fj 


i^ 


^ 


s 


P=p: 


^^ 


Clor. 


«CZar. 


ifli^gi^Sffl 


Fag,  VMa,  e  Fag, 


L;r    LjilJ  E£^Jfe^l> 


By  oomparing  the  added  parts  (which,  to  save 
space,  are  given  only  in  compressed  score)  with 
tiie  originiu  bass,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
all  founded  on  suggestions  thrown  out,  so  to 
speak,  by  Bach  himself,  on  ideas  indicated  in  the 
bass,  and  it  is  in  obtaining  unity  of  design  by 
the  scientific  employment  of  Bach  s  own  materiiJ 
that  Franz  shows  himself  so  well  fitted  for  his 
self-imposed  labour.  It  has  been  already  said 
that  Bach  reqiiires  more  polyphonic  treatment 
of  the  parts  than  HandeL  The  following  extract 
from  Franz*s  score  of  '  L' Allegro '  ('  Come,  but 
keep  thy  wonted  state  *)  will  eSbow  the  different 
metnod  in  which  he  fills  up  a  figured  bass  in 
Handel*s  musia    The  original  stands  thus — 

Baui 


^^    ""i**^    ^"11^    j    r* 

0   6  ■ 


which  Franz  completes  in  this  maimer — 

J.. 


ClarineUi 
inB 


f''  ^f  Mt;t,ipprf' 


jj^w  ^ 


BatH 


^ 


^^ 


m 


^s 


Si 


.  Here  it  will  be  seen^there  is  no  attempt  at 
imitative  writing.  Nothing  is  done  beyond 
harmonimng  Handel's  bass  in  four  parts.  The 
harmonies  are  given  to  clioinets  and  bassoons  in 
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order  that  the  first  entry  of  the  strings,  which 
takes  place  in  the  third  bar,  may  produce  the 
contrast  of  tone-colour  designed  by  the  composer. 
6.  It  is  quite  impossible  withm  the  limits  of 
such  an  article  as  the  present  to  deal  exhaustively 
with  the  subject  in  hand;    enough  has,  it  U 
hoped,  been  said  to  indicate  in  a  general  manner 
some  of  the  various  ways  of   filling   up   the 
orehestration  from  a  figured  bass.    This  however, 
though  perhaps  the  most  important,  is  by  no 
means  the  only  case  in  which  additional  ao-  • 
companiments  are  required  or  introduced.    It 
was  mentioned  above  that  the  composition  of  the 
orchestra  in  the  days  of  Bach  and  Handffl  wu 
very  different  firom  that  of  our  own  time.    This 
is    more    espedaUy  the  case  with  Bach,  who 
employs  in  his  scores  many  instruments  now 
altogether  &llen  into  disuse.    Such  are  the  viola 
d'amore,  the  viola  da  gamba,  the  oboe  d*amore, 
the  oboe  da  caocia  (which  he  sometimes  calls  the 
'  taille '),  and  several  others.    In  adapting  these 
works  for  performance,  it  is  necessary  to  sub- 
stitute for  these  obsolete  instruments  as  fisur  as 
possible  iheir  modem  equivalentn.    Besides  this, 
both  Handel  and  Bach  wrote  for  the  trumpets 
passages  which  on  the  instruments  at  present 
employed  in  our  orchestras  are  simply  impos- 
sibta.   Bach  frequently,  and  Handel  occasionally, 
writes  the  trumpet  parts  up  to  C  in  alt,  and 
both  require  from  the  players  rapid  passages  in 
high  notes,  the  execution  of  which,  even  where 
possible,    is    extremely    uncertain.      Thus,    in 
probably  the  beet-known  piece  of  sacred  music 
in  the  world,   the    Hallciujah  chorus    in    the 
'Messiah,'  Handel  has  written  D  in  alt   for 
the  first  trumpet^  while  Bach  in  the  '  Cum  Sancto 
Spiritu '  of  his  great  Mass  in  B  minor  has  even 
taken  the  instrument  one  note  higher,  the  whole 
first  trumpet  part  as  it  stands  being  absolutely 
unplayable.    In  such  cases  as  these  it  becomes 
necessary  to  re-write  the  trumpet  parts,  giving 
the  higher  notes  to  some  other  instrument.    This 
is  what  Franz  has  done  in  his  editions  of  Bach's 
'Magnificat'  and  ' Pfingsten-Cantate,'  in  which 
he  has  used  two  clarinets  in  C  to  reinforoe  and 
assist  the  trumpet  parts.    The  key  of  both  pieces 
being  D^  the  clarinets  in  A  would  be  those 
usually  employed ;  the  C  clarinets  are  here  used 
instead,  beN»use  their  tone,  though  lees  rich,  is 
more  piercing,  and  therefore  approximates  more 
closely  to  that  of  the  high  notes  of  the  trumpet. 
One  example  ^m  the  opening  diorus  of  the 
'Magnificat'  will  show  how   the  arrangement 
is    effected.    Bach's    trumpet   parts   and  their 
equivalents   in    Franz's    score    will    alone    be 
quoted. 


TrombalinD 


Bach. 


TnmU  2, 8  M  D 
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These  tmmpet  parts  are  assuredly  not  easy ; 
still  they  are  practicable.  Mendelssohn  however 
alters  the  whole  passage  thus : — 

FUnUi 


f  ^rrr*fffPi^ 


Oboi   f 


ClarineUi  in  C 


ConUinD 


^^ 


STrombeinD 


I  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  amount 
senoe  for  the  author  s  intentions  shown 
above  arrangement  has  not  always  been 
I  even  by  great  musicians  in  dealing  with 
res  of  others.  Mozart,  in  his  arrangement 
'  Meaaiah,'  thought  fit  to  re-write  the  song 
tmmpet  shall  sound,*  though  whatever 
e  it  may  have  presented  to  his  trumpeter 
been  often  proved  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harper 
hers  that  Handel^s  trumpet  part,  though 
t,  ia  certainly  not  impossible.  Mendels- 
Q  his  score  of  the  'Dettingen  Te  Deum,' 
tfOed  (and  we  venture  to  think  entirely 
several  of  the  very  characteristic  trumpet 
rhich  form  so  prominent  a  featiu^  of  the 
As  one  example  out  of  several  that  might 
ted,  we  give  the  opening  symphony  of  the 
'TothecCherubin.*    Handel  writes 


and,  still  worse,  when  the  symphony  is  repeated 
in  the  original  by  oboes  and  bassoons,  the 
arranger  gives  it  to  the  full  wind  band  with 
trumpets  and  drums,  entirely  disregarding  the 
ideas  of  the  composer.  The  chief  objection  to 
be  urged  against  such  a  method  of  procedure 
as  the  above— so  unlike  Mendelssohn^s  usual 
reverence  and  modesty  ^ — is  not  that  the  instru- 
mentation is  changed  or  added  to,  but  that  the 
form  and  character  of  the  passage  itself  is  altered. 
Every  arrangement  must  stand  or  fall  upon  its 
own  merits;  but  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  however  allowable  it  may  be,  nay  more, 
however  necessary  it  frequently  is,  to  change 
the  dress  in  which  ideas  are  presented  to  us,  the 
ideas  themselves  should  be  left  without  modifica- 
tion. 

7.  Besides    the    cases    already    referred    to, 
passages  are  firequently  t5  be  found,  especially  in 

1  The  Tt  Detnn  and  Acta  vera  iiutnimented  bgr  XenddMohn  as  an 
exerdae  for  Zeltcr.  The  date  on  the  MS.  of  Ads  ta  January  18B9.  Be 
mentions  them  In  a  letter  to  Derrient  in  183S»  speaktng  of  his  additions 
to  the  Te  Demn  as  '  interpolations  of  a  very  arfaitraiy  kind,  mistakes 
as  I  now  consider  them,  which  I  am  anzioas  to  anrect.'  It  ta  a 
thoiMand  pities  that  the  worit  should  hare  heen  published. 
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the  worki  of  Bach,  in  which,  though  no  obsolete 
instroxnents  aie  employed,  and  though  eveiything 
is  perfectly  practicable,  the  effect,  if  played  as 
written,  will  in  our  modem  orchestras  altogether 
differ  from  that  designed  by  the  composer. 
From  a  letter  written  by  Bach  in  1730^  we 
know  exactly  the  strength  of  the  band  for  which 
he  wrote.  Besides  the  wind  instruments,  it 
contained  only  two  or  at  most  three  first  and 
as  many  second  violins,  two  first  and  two  second 
yiolas,  two  yiolonoellos  and  one  double-bass,  thir- 
teen strings  in  all.  Against  so  small  a  force 
the  sob  passages  for  the  wind  instruments  would 
stand  out  with  a  prominence  which  in  our 
modem  orchestras,  often  containing  from  fifty 
to  sixty  strings,  would  no  longer  exist ;  and  as 
all  the  parts  in  Bach*s  music  are  almost  in- 
variably  of  equal  importance,  it  follows  that  the 
wind  parts  must  be  strengthened  if  the  balance 
of  tone  is  to  be  preservra.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  choruses.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible, without  quoting  an  entire  page  of  one  of 
Bach*s  scores,  to  give  an  extract  clearly  showing 
this  point.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  his 
works  will  recall  many  passages  of  the  kind. 
One  of  the  best  known,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  is  in  the  short  chorus 
'Lass  ihn  krouzigen  in  the  'Passion  according 
to  Matthew.*  Here  an  important  counterpoint 
is  given  to  the  flutes  above  the  voices  and 
stringed  instruments.  With  a  veiy  small  band 
and  chorus  this  counterpoint  would  doubtless  be 
heard,  but  with  our  lazge  vocal  and  instrumental 
forces  it  must  inevitably  be  lost  altogether. 
Franz,  in  his  edition  of  the  'Passion,*  has 
reinforced  the  flutes  by  the  upper  notes  of  the 
clarinets,  which  possess  a  great  similarity  of 
tone,  and  at  the  same  time  by  their  more  incudve 
quality  make  themselves  distinctly  heard  above 
Uie  outer  instruments. 

8.  In  Handel's  orchestra  the  oiganwas  almost 
invariably  used  in  the  choruses  to  support  the 
voices,  and  giYe  fullness  and  richness  to  the 
general  body  >of  tone.  Hence  in  Mozart*s 
arrangements,  which  were  written  for  per- 
formance wiUiout  an  organ,  lie  has  supplied 
the  place  of  that  instrument  by  additional  wind 
parts.  In  many  of  the  choruses  of  the  '  Messiah* 
(e.g.  'And  the  glory  of  the  Lord,'  'Behold  ^e 
Lamb  of  Ood,*  'But  thanks  be  to  Ood,*  etc.) 
the  wind  instruments  simply  fill  in  the  harmony 
as  it  may  fiidrly  be  conjeciiffed  the  organ  would 
do.  Moreover,  our  ears  are  so  accustomed  to 
a  rich  and  sonorous  instrumentation,  that  this 
music  if  played  only  with  strings  and  oboes,  or 
sometimes  with  strrngs  alone,  would  sound  so 
thin  as  to  be  distasteful.  Hence  no  reasonable 
objection  can  be  made  to  the  filling  up  of  the 
harmony,  if  it  be  done  with  taste  and  contun 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
original. 

9.  There  yet  remains  to  notice  one  of  the  most 
interesting  points  connected  with  our  present 
subject.  It  not  seldom  happens  that  in  additional 
accompaniments  new  matter  is  introduced  for 

'  Bm  Bfttar. 'Johun  BcbMtlui  Bacli,'iL  ]ML 


which  no  warrant  can  be  found  in  the  originaL 
Sometimes  the  composer's  idea  is  modified,  some- 
times it  is  added  to.  Mozart's  scores  of  Handel 
are  full  of  examples  of  this  kind ;  on  the  other 
hand  Franz,  the  most  conscientious  of  arrangers, 
seldom  allows  himself  the  least  liberty  in  this 
respect.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
absolute  rule  in  tins  matter;  the  onlv  test  is 
suooees.  Few  people,  for  instance,  would  object 
to  the  wonder&llv  beautiful  wind  parts  which 
Mozart  has  added  to  'The  people  that  walked 
in  darkness,*  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  are  by  no  means  Handelian  in  chsracta. 
It  IS,  so  to  speak,  Mozart's  gloss  or  commentaty 
on  Handel's  music;  and  one  can  almost  fimcy 
that  could  Handel  -himself  have  heard  it  he 
would  have  pardoned  the  liberty  taken  with  his 
music  for  the  sake  of  the  chamung  effect  of  the 
additions.  So  again  with  the  trumpets  and 
drums  which  Mozart  has  introduced  in  the  song 
'  Why  do  the  nations.*  No  doubt  Handel  could 
have  used  them  had  he  been  so  disposed ;  but  it 
was  not  the  custom  of  his  age  to  employ  them 
in  the  accompaniments  to  songs,  and  here  again 
the  excellence  of  the  effect  is  its  justification. 
On  the  same  ground  may  be  defended  the  giving 
of  Handel's  violin  part  to  a  flute  in  the  air 
'  How  beautiful  are  the  feet,*  though  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  approve  of  the  change  Mozart  has 
m»de  in  the  air  and  chorus  'The  trumpet's  loud 
clangour*  in  the  'Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,'  in 
whidi  he  has  g^ven  a  great  portion  of  the 
important  trumpet  part  (which  is  imperatively 
called  for  by  the  words)  to  the  flute  and  oboe 
in  unison  1  The  passages  above  referred  to  from 
the  'Messiah'  are  so  well  known  as  to  render 
quotation  superfluous;  but  two  less  fiMniliar 
examples  of  happily  introduced  additional  matter 
from  the  'Ode  to  St.  Clecilia's  Day'  will  be 
interesting.    In  the  first  of  these^ 
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from  the  song  'Sharp  violins  proclaim,*  it  will  be 
seen  that  Handel  has  written  merely  violins  and 
basses.  The  dissonances  which  Mozart  has  added 
in  the>  viola  part, 
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are  of   the  most  excellent  effect^  well  suited 
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mareorer  to  the  character  of  the  song  which 
treats  of  'jealous  pangs  and  desperation.'  Our 
last  extract  will  be  from  the  song  '  What  passion 
cannot  music  raise  and  quell  t  *  in  which  Mozart 
has  added  pizzicato  chords  for  the  strings  above 
the  obligate  part  for  the  violoncello. 
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TO.  It  has  been  said  already  that  additional 
aeoompaniments  must  in  all  cases  be  judged 
upon  thdr  own  merits.  The  question  is  not 
whether  bat  how  they  should  be  written.  Their 
neoessity  in  many  cases  has  been  shown  above ; 
and  th^  will  probably  continue  to  be  written 
to  the  end  of  time.  While  however  it  is 
impoanble  to  lay  down  any  absolute  law  as  to 
vhat  may  and  what  may  not  .be  done  in  this 
rapect^  there  are  two  general  principles  which 
nay  be  given  as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.  Furst,  that  all  additions  to  a  score 
mexely  fbr  the  sake  of  increasing  the  noise  are 
absolutely  indefensible.  At  many  operatic  per- 
Ibrmances,  Mozart's  '  Don  Giovanni  *  and  '  Figaro* 
an  given  with  copious  additional  accompaniments 
hr  trombones;  and  a  conductor  has  even  been 
known  to  reinforce  the  score  of  Weber's  overture 
to  'Eoryanthe/  which  already  contains  the  full 
compleEDent  of  brass,  with  two  comets  and  an 
ofdiideide.  All  soch  procedures  are  utterly 
inartisticy  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemnea. 
And  lastly,  no  one  who  writes  additional 
aooompaniments  has  any  right  whatever  to 
tamper  with  the  original  text,  either  by  adding, 
cotlang  out,  or  largely  modifying  passages.  By 
aQ  means  let  such  additions  be  made  as  are 
needed  to  adapt  the  music  to  our  modem 
rsqnizements,  but  let  the  changes  be  such  as 
to  brii^  out  more  clearly,  not  to  obscure  or  alter 
the  thought  of  the  composer.    These  additions 


moreover  should  be  in  umson  with  the  spirit^  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  original.  To  hear,  as  is 
sometimes  to  be  heard,  Handel's  music  scored 
after  the  fiiwhion  of  Verdi's  nand  operas  shows 
an  equal  want  of  artistic  feeling  and  of  common 
sense  on  the  part  of  the  arranger.  Those 
additional  accompaniments  will  always  best  fulfil 
their  object  in  which  most  reverence  is  shown 
for  the  author's  original  intentions.  [£.  P.] 

A  DEUX  MAINS  (Fr.).  •  For  two  hands.' 
A  term  applied  to  music  for  one  performer  on 
the  piano,  as  contradistinguished  from  A  quatbs 
MAINS,  etc. 

ADI/tASSER,  Antow  Cajstan.  Bom  1718 
at  Inzell  in  Bavaria.  After  being  a  pupil  of 
Eberlin's,  he  was  sent  to  Italy  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg,  and  recalled  thence  to  the 
post  of  organist  to  the  cathedral  and  cembalist  to 
the  court  at  Salzburg,  where  he  died  Dec.  ai, 
1777,  from  an  apoplectic  stroke  while  at  the 
organ.  Adlgasser  was  noted  both  as  organ  player 
and  contrapuntist.  His  works  remain  mostly  in 
MS.  The  principal  of  them  are  a  requiem,  a 
litany,  and  a  salve  regina.  [C.  F.  P.] 

AD  LIBITUM  (Lat.).  At  the  pleasure  of  the 
performer,  as  regards  time  and  expression.  In 
the  case  of  arrangements — *with  violin  or  flute 
ad  libitum' — it  signifies  that  the  solo  instrument 
may  be  left  out  or  exchanged  at  pleasure. 

ADLUNG,  Jacob,  bom  at  Bindersleben,  Er- 
furt, Jan.  14, 1699;  a  theologian,  scholar,  and  mu- 
sician. His  taste  for  music  came  late.;  the  clavier, 
organ,  and  theory,  he  learned  from  Christian 
Reichardt  the  organist,  who  though  not  a  musi- 
cian of  the  first  rank  was  tmly  devoted  to  his 
art.  After  the  death  of  Buttstett  in  1727  Ad- 
lung  received  his  post  as  organist  of  the  Evan- 
gelical church,  where  he  was  soon  known  for  his 
masterly  playing,  and  in  1741  became  professor 
at  the  Katluigymnasium  of  Erfurt.  In  1736  his 
house  and  all  his  possessions  were  burnt,  but 
the  undaunted  man  was  not  discouraged.  He 
taught  both  music  and  language,  wrote  largely 
and  well  on  music,  and  even  constructed  in- 
struments with  bis  own  hands ;  and  thus  made 
a  successful  resistance  to  advene  fortune  till 
his  death,  July  5,  176a.  Three  of  his  works 
are  of  lasting  value  in  musical  literature :  (i) 
*Anleitung  zur  musik.  Gelahrtheit,'  with  a  pre- 
face by  Joh.  Ernst  Bach  (Erfiirt,  1 758)  ;  a  2nd 
edition,  issued  after  his  death,  by  J.  A.  Hilleb 
(Leipsic,  1 783).  (a)  '  Musica  mechanica  Organ- 
oedi,'  etc.  (Berlin,  1 768),  a  treatise  in  two  volumes 
on  the  structure,  use,  and  maintenance  of  the 
organ  and  clavi-cymbalum.  This  contains  addi- 
tions by  J.  F.  AoBicoLA  and  J.  L.  Albrecht,  a 
translation  by  the  former  of  a  treatise  on  the 
organ  by  Bedos  de  Celles,  and  an  autobiogra- 
phy of  Adlung.  (3)  '  Musikalisches  Siebenge- 
stim'  (Berlin,  1 768).  (See  Hiller's  Lebensb.  l^. 
Musikgelehrten.)  [C.  F.  P.] 

ADOLFATI,  Andbba,  bom  in  Venice  1711, 
date  and  place  of  death  unknown;  was  a  pupil  of 
Galuppi,  conductor  of  the  music  in  the  charch 
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of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute  in  Venice,  and  in 
that  of  the  Annunciation  at  G^oa,  the  latter 
from  about  1750  till  his  death.  His  principal 
operas  are  *  L^Artaserse/  *  L' Arianna,*  '  Adriano 
in  Siria/  and  '  La  Gloria  ed  il  Piacere^'  the  first 
produced  in  Borne  in  174a,  the  three  last  in 
Gcoioa  in  1750-1752.  He  left  also  sacred  oom- 
positionsy  cluefly  Psalms.  'Arianna*  is  said  to 
contain  an  air  in  the  measure  of  five  beats  to 
the  bar.  [M.  C.  C J 

ADRIEN,  or  ANDRIEN,  Mabtin  Joseph. 
called  Adjuks  l*Ain^  bom  at  Li^e  1 766 ;  a 
bass  singer,  taking  alternate  parts  with  Charon 
at  the  opera  in  Paris  from  1785  to  1804;  after- 
-wards  choirmaster  at  the  opera.  In  Maidi  182a 
he  succeeded  Latn^  as  professor  of  declamation 
at  the  £cole  Royale  de  Musique,  and  died  in  the 
following  November^  a  victim  to  the  exaggerated 
system  of  dedanuition  then  in  vogue.  His  voice 
was  harsh,  and  his  method  of  singing  bad,  but 
he  had  merit  as  an  actor.  He  composed  the 
'Hymne  k  la  Victoire'  on  the  evacuation  of  the 
French  territory  in  17951  and  the  hymn  to  the 
martyrs  for  libeoiy. 

His  brother  (name  unknown)  was  bom  at  U^ge 
1767;  published  five  collections  of  songs  (Pans, 
1 700-1802),  and  was  for  a  short  time  choirmaster 
at  the  Theatre  Feydeau. 

Another  brother,  Febdinaitd,  was  a  teacher  of 
singing  in  Paris,  choir-master  of  the  opera  (i  799- 
1 801)  and  composer  of  songs.  [M.  C.  G.] 

A  Dn£  (Ital.,  <In  two  parU'),  or  A  a.  This 
expression  is  used  in  two  exactly  opposite  ways 
in  orchestral  scores.  For  the  wind  instruments, 
for  which  two  parts  are  ususlly  written  on  the 
same  stave^  it  indicates  that  the  two  play  in  uni- 
son ;  for  the  strings,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shows 
that  the  whole  mass,  which  usually  p^ays  in  uni- 
son, is  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  the 
one  taking  the  upper  and  the  other  the  lower 
notes.  In  practice  there  is  never  any  difficulty 
in  seeing  which  meaning  is  intended.         [E.  P.] 

AELSTEBS,  Geoboes  Jacques,  bom  of  a 
musical  family  at  Ghent,  1770,  died  there  1849 ; 
carilloneur  of  that  town  ftom  1788  to  1839;  for 
fifty  years  director  of  the  music  at  the  church 
of  St.  Martin,  and  composer  of  much  church 
music  still  performed  in  Flanders,  especially  a 
'Miserere.' 

AENGSTLTCH  (Germ,  'fearfully').  A  word 
which  calls  for  notice  here  only  on  account  of  its 
use  by  Beethoven  at  the  head  of  the  recitative 
in  his  Missa  Solennis,  'Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis 
peccata  mundi,  miserere  nobis.*  In  this  most 
dramatic  and  emotional  part  of  his  great  work 
Beethoven  seems  to  realise  the  'prayer  for 
internal  and  external  peace'  which  he  gives  as 
a  motto  to  the  entire  '  Dona' :  the  fierce  blasts 
of  the  trumpets  alternating  with  the  supplications 
of  the  voices  bring  before  us  the  enemy  at  the 
very  gates.  As  in  the  case  of  AccELERAinx) 
Beethoven  has  accompanied  the  Grerman  word 
with  its  Italian  equivident  tramidamente. 

uEOLIAN   HARP.     (Fr.   La  ffarpe   ^<h 


MOHAN  HARP. 

lienne;  Ital.  Arpa  cTEolo;  Ger.  Aeolsharfi 
Windharfe.)  The  name  is  from  Aeolus  the  god 
of  the  wind.  The  instrument,  of  which  the  in- 
ventor is  unknown,  would  appear  to  owe  its 
origin  to  the  monochord,  a  string  stretched  upon 
two  bridges  over  a  soundboard.  The  string 
happening  to  be  at  a  low  tension  and  exposed 
to  a  current  of  air  would  divide  into  various 
aliquot  parts  according  to  the  varving  strength 
of  the  current^  and  thus  give  the  harmonics 
or  overtones  we  hear  in  the  music  of  this 
instrument.  Had  the  principle  of  the  .^lolian 
harp  never  been  discovered,  we  should  in  these 
days  of  telegraphy  have  found  it  out»  as  it  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  to  hear  musical  sounds 
from  telegraph  wires  which  become  audible 
through  Uie  posts  which  elevate  the  wires, 
and  assume  the  function  of  soundboards.  Once 
recognised  on  a  monochord,  it  would  be  a 
simple  process  to  increase  the  number  of 
strings,  which,  tuned  in  unison,  would  be 
difierently  affected  in  relation  to  the  current 
of  air  by  position,  and  thus  give  different  vi- 
brating segments,  forming  oonsonant  or  dissonant 
chords  as  the  pressure  of  wind  might  determine. 
That  musical  sounds  could  be  produced  by 
unaided  wind  has  been  long  known  in  the  East. 
According  to  tradition  King  David's  haip  {kinnor) 
sounded  at  midnight  when  suspended  o^rer  his 
couch  in  the  north  wind ;  and  in  an  old 
Hindu  poem,  quoted  by  Sir  William  Jooes,  the 
vina,  or  lute  of  the  country  is  said  to  have 
produced  tones,  proceeding  by  musical  intervals, 
by  the  impulse  of  the  breeze.  In  the  present 
day  the  dunese  have  kites  with  vibrating  strings, 
and  the  Malays  have  a  curious  ^olian  instrument^ 
a  rough  bamboo  cane  of  considerable  height, 
perforated  with  holes  and  stuck  in  the  ground. 
This  is  entirely  a  wind  contrivance,  but  they 
have  another  of  rolit  bamboo  for  strings.  (C. 
Engel,  'Musical  Instruments,'  1874,  p.^  100.) 
St.  Dimstan  of  Canterbury  is  said  to  have  hung 
his  harp  so  that  the  wind  might  pass  through  the 
strings,  causing  them  to  sound,  and  to  have  been 
accused  of  sorcery  in  consequence.  This  was  in 
the  loth  century.  It  was  not  until  the  17th 
we  meet  with  the  iSolian  harp  itself.  Kircher 
(1602-1680)  first  wrote  about  it.  He  speaks  of 
it  in  his  'Musurgia  Universalis'  as  being  a 
new  instrument  and  easy  to  construct,  and  as 
being  the  admiration  of  every  one.  He  describes 
the  sounds  as  not  resembling  those  of  a  stringed 
or  of  a  wind  instrument,  but  partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  both.  This  is  quite  true,  and  ap- 
plies to  any  stretched  string  the  sound  of  which 
is  made  continuous  by  any  other  sgency  than 
that  of  a  bow,  and  not  dying  away  as  we  usually 
hear  the  tones  of  pianofcnrteB,  harps,  and  guitars. 
Thomson,  in  the  'Castle  of  Indolence,'  in  well- 
known  lines,  describes  the  ^olian  harp,  but 
except  one  phmse,  'such  sweet,  such  sad,  such 
solemn  airs  divine,'  misses  the  elegiac  note  that 
distinguishes  the  instrument.  Matthew  Young, 
bishop  of  Clonfert,  in  his  'Enquiry  into  the 
Principal  Phenomena  of  Sounds  and  Musical 
Strings '  (1784),  gives  full  particulars  of  it,  and 
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a  theory  of  its  gonerstiGn  of  Bound.  It 
ajbo  gBined  attention  in  Germany  about  the 
■ame  time,  through  a  description  of  it  in  the 
«Gettingen  Pocket  Calendar^  for  179a.  H.  C. 
Koch,  a  Gennan,  appears  to  have  bestowed 
the  most  attention  upon  the  effects  obtainable 
by  Tarying  the  construction  and  stringing  of 
the  ^^«^"  harp ;  but  it  is  of  little  importance 
whether  the  tone  be  a  little  louder  or  a  little 
softer,  the  impresnon  to  be  derived  finom  the 
instrument  is  as  attainable  from  one  of  simple 
build  as  from  double  harps,  or  frtmi  one  with 
weighted  (spun)  strings  added. 

An  JRoima.  harp  is  usually  about  three  feet 
VoBgg  five  inches  broad,  and  three  inches  deep ;  of 
pine  wood,  with  beech  ends  for  insertion  of  the 
toning-  and  hitch-pins^   and  with  two  narrow 
bridges  of  hard  wood  over  which  a  dozen  catgut 
strings  are  stretched.    These  are  tuned  in  the 
most  exact  unison  posrible,  or  the  beats  caused 
bf  their  difference  would  be  disagreeable.    The 
dnectifQai  sometimes  attached  to  tune  by  inter- 
Tils  of  fourths  and  fifths   is   only  misleading. 
The  tension  should  be  low ;  in  other  words,  the 
strings  be  rather  slack,   the  fundamental  note 
not  being  noticeable  when  the  instrument  sounds. 
There  are  usually  two  soundholeB  in  the  sound- 
board.   The  ends  are  raised  above  the  strings 
about  an  inch,  and  support  another  pine  board, 
between  which  and  the  soundboard  the  draught 
of  air  is  directed.     To  hear  the  iEolian  haip 
it  ihould  be  placed  across  a  window  sufficiently 
opened  to  admit  of  its  introduction,  and  situated 
ebhqualy  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.    The 
ereoing  time  is  the  best,  as  the  feelings  are 
then   nkore  attuned  to  the  chords  we  are  to 
listen  ta    The  modifications  of  tone,  increasing 
and  decreasing  in  a  manner  inimitable  by  voices 
or  instruments,  are  perfectly  enchanting.     An 
txHAmment  producing  chords  by  the  wind  alone, 
without  our  mterference,  stimulates  the  fancy,  and 
IB  in  itself  an  attractive  phenomenon.   The  sounds 
ire  so  pure  and  perfectly  in  tune,  that  no  tuning 
we  might  aooomplish  could  rival  it.    For  we  have 
liere  i^  tempered  intervals  but  the  natural  tones 
of  the  strings,  the  half  or  octave,  the  third  or 
interval  of  the  twelfth,  and  so  on,  in  an  arith- 
metical progresBon,  up  to  the  sixth  division, 
the  whole  vibrating  length  being  taken  as  the 
first — we  are  listemng  to  full  and  perfect  bar- 
Dony.    But  the  next^  the  seventh,  still  in  con- 
■«»«"i^  with  the  lowest  note,  in  effect  not  unlike 
the  dull  sad  minor  sixth,  but  still  more  mourn- 
ful, is  to  our  ears  transcendental,  as  our  musical 
■jstem  does  not  know  it:  and  it  would  be  too 
much  out  of  tune  with  other  intervals  conso- 
nant to  the  key-note  for  admission  to  our  scales. 
We  are  imprrased  with  it  as  by  a  wail — in  the 
words  of  Coleridge  a  'sweet  upbraidin?,*  ('The 
.£alian  Harp,*  Poems,  i.  190)— to  be  followed  as 
the  wind-pressure  increases  by  more  and  more 
angry  notes  as  we  mount  to  those  dissonances  in 
the  next  higher  octave,  especially  the  eleventh 
and  thirteenth  overtones  that  alternate  and  seem 
to  shriek  and  howl  until  the  abating  guai  of  wind 
suffers  the  lower  beautiful  harmonies  to  pre- 


dominate again.    The  mind  finds  in  this  return  a 

choral  echo  as  of  some  devotional  antiphon,  at  least 

this  has  been  the  writer^s*  experience,  and  not  the 

mingling  of  violins,  flutes,  haips,  and  chromatic 

sequences  by  which  some  have  described  it.    The 

uSolian  haip  is  nature's  music ;  man  s  music  is 

an  art,  implying  selection.    He  chooses  intervals 

to  construct  his  scales  with,  and  avoids  ratios 

that  do  not  coincide  with  his  instinctive  feeling 

or  intention*  [A.  J.  Hj 

uSOLIANMODE.  The  .SolianB,  who  migrated 

firom  Greece  to  Asia  Minor  in  the  12th  century 

B.C.,  have  the  credit  of  improving  the  system 

of  the  Greek  music  by  the  addition  of  another 

TETRACHOBD.    Very  great  uncertainty  obscures 

this  subject;   indeed  firom  the  earliest   records 

we  can  find,  it  would  seem  that  firom  time  to 

time  the  Greek  modes  experienced  those  changes, 

regarded  by  some  as  deteriorations,  by  others 

(probably)  as  improvements,  to  which  til  living 

art  is  necessarily  subject.     Whether  they  owed 

their  original  impressiveness  to  the  varieties  of 

their  intervals,  or  to  some  kind  of  prosodaic  time 

peculiar  to  each,  or  to  the  combination  of  both, 

we  read  the  following  eulogy  on  their  native 

energy,  and  also  a  lament  over  their  too  general 

neglect,  in  a  quotation  dted  by  Dr.  Bumey  firom 

Heradides  of  Pontus,  a  contemporary  of  Plato 

and   Aristotle    (about    335    B.C.).      Describing 

what  he   then  styled  the  three  most  ancient 

modes,    he    says,    'the    Dorian    is    grave    and 

magnificent,    neither    too    diffusive,    gay,    nor 

varied;  but  severe  and  vdiement.    The  jSolian 

is  grand  and  pompous,  though  sometimes  sooth- 

ing,  as  it  is  used  ror  the  breaking  of  horses,  and 

the  reception  of  guests ;  and  it  has  likewise  an 

air  of  simplicity  and    confidence,   suitable    to 

pleasure,    love,    and   good   cheer.    Lastly,  the 

Ionian  is  neither  brimant  nor  effeminate,  but 

rough  and  austere;  with  some  degree  however 

of  elevation,  force,  and  energy.     But  in  these 

times,    since    the    corruption  of   manners    has 

subverted   everything,   the    true,  original,   and 

specific  qualities  peculiar  to  each  mode  are  lost.' 

(Dissertation  on  the  Music  of  the  Ancients,  4to., 

p.  60).    But  there  is  no  doubt  that  whatever 

may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  Greek  modes, 

we  have  their  counterparts  and,  as  it  were,  their 

livinff  descendants  in  the  Eoolesiastioal  Modes 

whim  still  bear  their   names,   and    are,   most 

likely,   if  not    the    sam^    yet   the    legitimate 

inheritors  of  their  peculiar  lineaments ;  nor  to 

fit  audience  in  the  present  day  are  they  found 

destitute  of  their  parents'  varied  and  attractive 

characteristics. 

The  authentic  iEolian  mode — or,  as  it  is  often 
called,  the  Hyper-u£olian — as  we  now  know  it,  is 
the  ninth  of  Uie  church  m6de%  scales,  or  tones, 
as  they  are  variously  called.  Its  notes  range 
thus — as  in  the  modem  minor  scale,  though 
without  any  accidentals  in  ascending : — 

J     The  Byper-jBdian  Mode,    Authentic. 
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and  its  melodies  are  oontaixied  within  the  octave 
from  A  to  A.  The  diviaion  of  the  scale  is 
'harmonic/  i.e.  the  diapente  (A  to  E)  is  below 
the  diatessaron  (E  to  A).  Thus  the  final  is  A, 
and  the  dominant  £. 
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Its  plagal  mode  is  called  the  Hypo- JBolian,  and 
has  Uie '  arithmetical*  division,  i.  e.  the  diatessaron 
below  the  diapente.  Here  the  final  is  A«  and 
the  dominant  G  :-^ 

Tkt  Jlypo-jEolian  Mode,    PlagaL 
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with  its  diatenuon  and  diapente  :■ 
4-  _  :* 
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The  melodies  in  the  Hypo-^^olian  mode  range 
from  the  fourth  below  to  the  fifth  above  the  fixuil 
A.  The  dominant  is  C  in  this  plagal  mode, 
according  to  the  rule  that  'the  dominants  of 
the  plagal  modes  are  always  the  third  below 
the  dominants  of  tiie  relative  authentic,  unless 
this  third  happens  to  be  B,  when  the  nearest 
sound  0  Is  substituted  for  it,'  as  appears,  for 
example^  in  the  eighth  mode. 

The  pitch  of  the  authentic  iEolian  scale  being 
higher  than  is  convenient  for  many  voices  led  to 
its  bein^  often  transposed  a  fifth  lower  by  the 
use  of  the  B  flat.  The  tcaXe  will  thus  begin  on 
D,  and  the  semitones  (as  in  our  modem  minor 
scales)  will  fall  in  the  same  places  as  before,  viz. 
between  the  second  and  third,  and  fifth  and  sixth 
notes  of  the  scale. 
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In  this  position  the  JSoUan  mode  is  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Dorian,  or  first  mode,  with 
which,  when  thus  transposed,  it  correepondji, 
except  in  the  upper  tetra^ord^  the  semitone  of 
whi<^  in  the  Dcnian  mode  falls  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  notes  of  the  scale.  The  transposed 
final  is  D,  and  the  dominant  A,  as  in  the  first 
mode,  but  the  semitones  foil  (as  in  the  un- 
transposed  position)  between  the  second  and 
third  of  the  scale  (E  and  F),  and  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  (A  and  B  b). 

The  service-books  contain  hymni^  antiphons, 
etc.,  which,  though  belonging  originaUy  to  this 
^olian  mode,  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  two 
Dorian  modes ;  and  the  scale  of  the  Hypo-Dorian 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hyper-iSolian,  but  an 
octave  lower,  and  having  of  course  its  own  plagal 
character  and  treatment,  and  thus  diiftering 
from  the  authentic  Hyper-iEolian. 

Examples  of  the  .^lian  mode  may  be  found 
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in  the  chorales  'Puer  natus  in  Bethlehem,* 
No.  I  a,  and  '  Herzliebster  Jesu,'  No.  iii,  of 
Bach*s  '  371  Choralgesange.*  The  latter  ia  from 
the  St.  John  Passion.  Mozart*s  Requiem  may 
be  said  almost  to  begin  and  end  with  the  iEolian 
scale,  for  the  'Te  deoet  hynmns*  and  'Lux 
Sterna'  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
the  first  and  last  moyements  are  given  in  the 
melody  of  the  'Tonus  Peregrinus,'  which  is 
founded  directly  on  this  scale. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  from 
the  earliest  date  of  any  kind  of  counterpoint 
the  ancient  tones  have  been  harmonised  both 
in  the  organ  accompaniment,  and,  for  some 
portions  of  the  divine  service,  in  vocal  parts; 
and  although,  from  the  vast  quantity  of  Gregorian 
music  used  in  the  antiphonars,  psalters,  hymna- 
ries,  etc.,  of  the  Western  chUrciies,  it  is  found 
expedient  to  use  vocal  unisons  (or  octaves)  with 
organ  accompaniment  in  all  ordinary  services, 
vet  the  psalm  tones  have  for  centuries  been  sung 
m  the  Sistine  Chapel  (where  there  is  no  organ  nor 
other  instrument)  with  vocal  harmonies  in  three 
parts,  to  which  Baini  added  a  fourth  part  for  the 
soprano.  (jrafTorius  arranged  them  m  the  15th 
century,  and  the  style  of  vocal  accompaniment 
called  Faux-bourdon,  in  which  he  set  tiiem,  had 
grown  up  gradually  and  very  generally  in  the 
churches,  most  probably  firom  the  first  invention 
and  subsequent  improvements  of  the  organ. 
Some  intimations  of  this  are  contained  in  the 
'Micrologus'  of  Guide  Aretino,  written  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  1 1  th  century.  [T.  H.] 

MOLINA.  A  small  and  simple  'free  reed* 
instrument,  invented  about  1829  by  Messrs. 
Wheatstone.  It  consisted  of  a  few  free  reeds, 
which  were  fixed  into  a  metal  plate  and  blown 
by  the  mouth.  As  each  reed  was  furmshed  with 
a  separate  aperture  for  supplying  the  wind,  a 
simple  melody  could  of  course  be  played  by 
moving  the  instrument  backwards  and  forwarda 
before  the  mouth.  Its  value  for  artistic  purposes 
was  nil;  its  only  interest  is  a  historical  one, 
as  being  one  of  &e  earliest  attempts  to  make 
practical  use  of  the  discovery  of  the  free  reed. 
The  aeolina  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  germ  of 
the  AccoBDiON  and  (Concertina.  (,E.  P.] 

.ffiOLODION,  or  iEOLODICON  (also  called 
in  Germany  Windharmonika),  a  keyed  wind- 
instrument  resembling  the  harmonium,  the  tone 
of  which  was  produced  frt>m  steel  springs.  It 
had  a  compass  of  nx  octaves,  and  its  tone  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  harmonium.  There  is 
some  controversy  as  to  its  original  inventor; 
most  authorities  attribute  it  to  J.  T.  Eschenbach 
of  Hamburg  who  is  said  to  have  first  made  it 
in  1800.  various  improvements  were  subse- 
quently made  by  other  mechanicians,  among 
whom  may  be  named  Schmidt  of  Preeburg,  Voit 
of  Schweinfurt,  Sebastian  Muller  (1826),  and  F. 
Sturm  of  Suhl  (1833).  The  instrument  is  now 
entirely  superseded  by  the  harmonium.  A  modi- 
fication  of'^the  seolodion  was  the  aolsklavieb, 
invented  about  1825  by  Schortmann  of  Buttel- 
stadty  in  which   the   reeds  or   springs   which 
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prodoeed  tiie  Bound  were  made  of  wood  instead 
of  metal,  by  which  the  quality  of  tone  was  made 
tofter  and  sweeter.     The  instrument  appears  to 
hare  been  soon  forgotten.  A  further  modification 
was  the  MOUOiOLODiooif  or   ohobalbon,  oon- 
stmeted  bj  Bronner  st  Warsaw,  about  the  year 
1835,  from  the  design  of  Professor  Hoffinami  in 
thai  city.    It  difiered  from  the  aeolodion  in  the 
&ci  that  brass  tubes  were  affixed  to  the  reeds, 
much  as  in  the  reed-stops  of  an  organ.    The 
instniment  was  of  great  power,  and  was  probably 
intended  as  a  svbstitute  for  the  organ  in  small 
chnrches,    especially  in  the   accompaniment  of 
chorals,  whence  its  second  name  choraleon.    It 
has  taluB  no  permanent  place  in  musical  history. 
In  the  AOLOPANTALON,  invented  about  the  year 
1830,  by  DlogoB  of  Warsaw,  the  aeolomelodioon 
was  combined  with  a  pianoforte,  so  arranged 
that  the  player  could  make  use  of  either  in- 
strument separately  or  both  together.    A  some- 
what similar  plan  has  been  occasionally  tried 
with  the  piano  and  harmonium,  but  without  gneat 
success.  [E.  P.] 

AERTS,  Eoroius,  bom  at  Boom,  1821,  died 
at  BmaselB,  1853  ;  an  eminent  flutist  and 
composer,  studied  under  Lahon  in  the  Con- 
servatoire at  Brussels.  From  1837  to  1840  he 
tiaTelled  professionally  through  France  «nd 
Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  Brussels  studied 
oomposition  under  F^tis.  In  1847  was  appointed 
profesiMir  of  the  flute  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
tint  flute  at  the  Theatre.  He  composed  sympho- 
lifli  and  overtures,  as  well  as  oonc^tos  And  other 
nosic  for  the  flute.  [M.  €.  C] 

AFFETTUOSO  (ItaL),  or  Cow  Affetto,  'with 
feeling.'  Tliis  word  is  most  commonly  found  in 
nch  combinations  as  'andante  affsttuoso*  or 
'sllegro  affettuoBo,'  though  it  is  occasionally 
plsced  alone  at  the  beginning  of  a  movement^ 
ia  which  case  a  somewhat  slow  time  is  intended. 
It  is  frequently  placed  (like  'espresfflvo*  'canta- 
bOe,*  etc)  over  a  single  passage,  when  it  refers 
merely  to  that  particular  phrase  and  not  to  the  en- 
tire movement.  The  German  expressions '  Innig,* 
'ICit  innigem  Ausdruck,^  to  be  met  with  in  Schu- 
Daim  and  other  modem  Grerman  composers  are 
equivalent  to  <  Affettuoso.*  [E.  P.] 

AFFILARD,  Michel  l',  a  tenor  singer  in 
tike  eboir  of  Loms  XIV  from  1683  to  1708, 
with  a  salary  of  900  livres.  His  work  on 
singing  at  sight,  '  Principes  tr^s  faciles,*  etc.,  in 
whKb  the  time  of  the  airs  is  regulated  by 
a  peodulnm, — precursor  •  of  the  metronome — 
passed  through  seven  editions  (Paris,  1691 ; 
Antstadam,  171 7.) 

AFRANIO«  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16U1  century,  a  canon  of  Ferrara^  and  reputed 
inventor  of  the  bassoon,  on  the  ground  of  a 
wind  instrument  of  his  called  Phagotum,  which 
»  mentioned,  and  figured  in  two  woodcuts,  at 
p.  1 79  of  the  '  Introductio  in  Chaldaicam  linguam  * 
of  Albooesi  (Pavia,  1539),  *  work  dedicated 
by  the  author  to  Ids  unde  Afranio.  The  in- 
strument sufficiently  resembles  the  modem 
baasDon  or  fisigotto  to  make  good  Afrimio's  right ; 
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but  the  book  does  not  appear  to  contain  any 
account  of  it. 

AFZELIUS,  Abvid  August,  bom  1785,  a 
Swedish  pastor  and  archieelogist ;  edited  conjointly 
with  G^ijer  a  collection  of  Swedish  national 
melodies,  'Svenska  Folkvisor,*  3  vols.  (Stock- 
holm, 1 81 4-1 6,  oentinued  by  Arwidsson),  and 
wrote  the  historical  notes  to  another  collection, 
'Afiiked  af  Svenska  Folkshaq)aa'  (Stockholm, 
1848). 

AGAZZABI,  Agostiko,  was  a  cadet  of  a 
noble  family  of  Siena,  and  bom  on  Dec.  a,  1578. 
He  passed  the  first  years  of  his  professional  Ufe 
in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Matthias.  After 
a  time  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  chosen 
Maestro  di  Cappella  at  the  Grerman  College 
(before  1603)  at  the  church  of  S.  Apollinaris,^ 
and  subsequently  at  the  Seminario  Homano.  An 
intiniacy  grew  up  between  him  and  the  well- 
known  Viadana,  of  Mantua,  and  he  was  tme  of 
the  earliest  adopters  of  the  figured  bass.  In  the 
preface  to  his  third  volume  of  *Motetti*  (Zanetti, 
Rome,  1606),  he  gives  some  instructions  for  its 
employment.  In  1630  he  returned  to  Siena,  and 
be(»me  Maestro  of  its  cathedral,  a  post  which  he 
retained  till  his  death,  probably  in  1 040.  Agazzari 
was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Amumici 
Intronaii,  His  publications  are  numerous,  and 
consist  of  Madrigals,  Motetts,  Psalms,  Magni- 
ficats, litanies,  eta,  republished  in  numerous 
editions  at  Berne,  Milan,  Venice,  Antwerp, 
Frankfort,  and  elsewhere.  His  one  substantive 
contribution  to  the  scientific  literature  of  musie 
is  a  little  work  of  only  sixteen  quarto  pages, 
entitled  '  La  Musica  Ecclesiastica,  dove  si  oontiene 
la  vera  diffinizione  della  Musica  come  Sdenza  non 
pih  veduta  e  sua  nobilta '  (Siena,  1638) ;  the 
object  of  which  is  to  determine  how  church  musio 
should  best  conform  itself  to  the  Resolution  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Palestrina,  however,  had  worked 
at  a  clearer  practical  solution  of  that  problem  than 
any  which  the  speculations  of  a  scientific  theorist 
could  possibly  evolve.  On  the  authority  of  ^toni, 
a  pastoral  drama,  entitled  'Eumelio,'  has  been 
ascribed  to  Agazzari.  It  was  undoubtedly  per- 
formed at  Amelia,  and  printed  bv  Domenico 
Domenid  at  Roncilione  in  161 4  (Allaoci,  'Dr»- 
maturgia ') ;  but  no  author**  name  is  affixed 
either  to  music  or  libretto. 

A  short  motett  by  Agazzail  is  given  by  Proske 
in  the  'Musica  tUvina*  (Lib.  Motettorum,  No. 
Llv).  [E.  H.  p.] 

AGITATO  (Ital.),  also  Cow  Agitazionb, 
'agitated,'  'restless.*  This  adjective  is  mostly 
combined  with  'allegro*  or  'pzesto'  to  describe 
the  character  of  a  movement.  In  the  somewhat 
rare  cases  in  which  It  occurs  without  any  other 
time- indication  (e  g.  Mendelssohn's  '  Lieder  ohne 
Worte,*  Book  i..  No.  5, '  Piano  agitato*)  a  rather 
rapid  time  is  incBcated. 

AGNESI,  Mabia  Terxsa,  bom  at  Milan, 
1734;  sister  of  the  renowned  scholar,  Maria 
Gaetana  Agned;   a  celebrated  pianist  of  her 

1  BKbil  aloM  mantioiu  tiili  teeond  appotntment:  but  ha  Is  prob* 
ably  right 
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iame,  oompoBod  four  operas,  ' Sofoniabe/  'Giro 
in  Armenia,'  'Nitocri/  and  'Insubria  oonso- 
lata'  (1771),  several  cantatas,  and  many  piano- 
forte  conoertoe  and  lonatas,  well  known  in 
Germany.  [M.  C.  G.] 

AGOSTINI,  LUDOVIOO,  bom  1554  at  Ferrara. 
In  holy  orders,  and  both  poet  and  oompoeer. 
Became  chi^l-master  to  Alfonso  II,  Duke  of 
Este,  and  died  Sept.  aO|  1 590.  A  collection  of 
his  masses,  motetts,  and  madrigals,  appeared 
shortly  before  his  death. 

AGOSTINI,  Paolo,  an  Italian  composer,  who 
stands  out  in  relief  fxtim  too  many  of  his  con- 
temporary  countrymen.  He  was  bom  at  Val* 
lerano  in  1593,  and  was  a  pupil,  at  Rome,  of 
Bernardino  Nanini,  whose  daughter  he  married. 
After  being  organist  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere, 
and  Maestro  m  Cappello  at  S.  Lorenzo  in  Da- 
maso,  he  succeeded  Ugolini  as  Maestro  at  the 
Vatican  Ghapel,  in  1029.  Unhappily  for  his 
art,  he  died  a  few  months  after  hu  preferment, 
in  the  36th  year  of  his  age. 

Pitoni,  who  would  seem  to  be  nothing  if  not  inac- 
curate, has  a  story  to  the  effect  t£kt  Agostini 
owed  his  appointment  at  the  Vatican  to  an  un-. 
answered  challenge  to  a  musical  encounter,  which 
he  sent  to  Ugolini,  who  had  been  his  fellow- 
pupil  under  Nanini  ;  the  Ghapter  conceived  that, 
if  their  Maestro  shunned  a  professional  duello 
with  Agostini,  he  ought  to  give  up  his  place  to 
him.  But  this  is  hiurdly  probable,  and  Baini, 
with  unnecessary  perseverance,  exposes  its  im- 
probability. A  more  pleasant  anecdote  is  that 
Urban  VIII  happened  to  enter  the  Basilica  at 
the  moment  when  a  work  of  Agostini's,  for  forty- 
eight  voices,  after  the  fashion  Uien  in  vogue,  was 
being  performed  by  the  choir.  Hie  Pope  stopped 
to  hear  it  out ;  and,  at  its  conclusion,  rose  and 
bowed  pointedly  to  its  composer,  to  mark  his 
sense  of  its  beauty. 

The  extant  published  works  of  Agostini  con- 
sist of  two  volumes  of  Psalms  for  four  and  eight 
voices  (printed  by  Soldi,  Rome,  1619) ;  two 
volumes  of  Magnificats  for  one,  two,  and  three 
voices  (Ibid.,  1620)  ;  and  five  volumes  of  Masses 
for  eight  and  twelve  voices,  published  (Robletti, 
Home)  in  1624,  1625,  1626,  1627,  and  1628  re- 
spectively. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  employ 
large  numbers  of  voices  in  several  choirs. 
Ingenuity  and  elegance  are  his  prevailing  char- 
acteristics ;  but  that  he  could  and  did  rise  beyond 
these,  is  proved  by  an  *  Agnus  Dei'  for  eight 
voices  in  canon,  which  was  published  by  P. 
Martini  in  his  *  Saggio  di  Gontrappunto  Fugato,' 
and  which  is  allowed  to  be  a  masterpiece.  The 
fame,  however,  of  Agostini  rests  upon  his  un- 
published pieces,  which  form  the  great  bulk  of 
his  productions.  They  are  preserved  partly  in 
the  Gorsini  Library,  and  partly  in  the  GoUection 
of  the  Vatican.^    A  motett  by  Agostini  is  given 

1  FboIo  Agoitinl  mut  not  be  oonfoand«d  with  th«  etrUer  and  In- 
farlor  Ladorico  Anoctinl  of  Ferran.  who,  havtatg  Ured  for  ftfty-siz 
ymn,  and  baring  been  Mtwtro  at  the  Oathedral  of  bU  native  town, 
died  In  USO.  and  left  certain  wenei,  nuidrigals,  and  motetti  behind 
blm :  nor  with  Pletro  Slmonl  Agoittnl.  a  Roman,  who  lived  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  17tb  oentory,  and  was  the  author  of  tome  pnbliibed 
cantata*,  and  of  *U  Batto  delle  Sabtne,'  an  oP«n  pnfonned  In 
Tenkelniani 


in  Proske's  '  Musica  Divina'  (Liber  Motettorum, 
No.  Ixx.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

AGRELL,  JoRAKN,  bom  at  Loth  in  Sweden ; 
studied  at  Linkoping  an4  UpsaL  Appointed 
court  musician  at  Cassel  in  1723,  and  in  1746 
conductor  at  Nuremberg,  where  be  died,  1767. 
He  left  nine  published  works  (Nuremberg), 
concertos,  sonatas,  etc.,  and  many  more  in 
manuscript. 

AGREMENS  (Fr,,  properly  Agrhnem  du 
CJiafU  or  de  Musique ;  Ger.  Manierm ;  Eng. 
Oracu).  Gertain  ornaments  introduced  into 
vocal  or  instrumental  melody,  indicated  either 
by  signs,  or  by  small  notesi  and  performed  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules. 

Various  forms  of  agr^mens  have  been  from 
time  to  time  invented  by  different  composen, 
and  many  of  them  have  again  fidlen  into  disuse, 
but  the  earliest  seem  to  have  been  the  invention 
of  Chambonniferes,  a  celebrated  French  organist 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  (1670),  and  they  were 
probably  introduced  into  Germany  by  Muffat, 
organist  at  Passau  in  1695,  who  in  his  youth  had 
studied  in  Paris.  The  proper  employment  of  the 
agremens  in  French  music — whidi,  according  to 
Rousseau  (Dictionnaire  de  Musique,  1768)  were 
necessary  *pour  couvrir  un  peu  la  fibdeur  du 
chant  fnm^ais' — was  at  first  taught  in  Paris 
by  special  professors  of  the  'gout  du  chant,* 
but  no  definite  rules  for  their  application  were 
laid  down  until  Emanuel  Bach  treated  them 
very  fully  in  his  'Versuch  iiber  die  wahra 
Art  das  Glavier  zu  spielen,'  in  1752.  In 
this  he  speaks  of  the  great  value  of  the  agr^ 
mens  : — '  they  serve  to  connect  the  notes,  they 
enliven  them,  and  when  necessary  give  them 
a  special  emphasis,  .  .  .  they  help  to 
elucidate  the  character  of  the  music ;  whether  it 
be  sad,  cheerful,  or  otherwise,  they  always  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  effect, 
an  indifferent  composition  may  be  improved  by 
their  aid,  while  without  them  even  the  best 
melody  may  appear  empty  and  meaninjless.'  At 
the  same  time  he  warns  against  their  too  fre- 
quent use,  and  says  they  should  be  as  the  orna- 
ments with  which  the  finest  building  may  be 
overladen,  or  the  spices  with  which  the  best  dish 
may  be  spoilt. 

The  a^mens  according  to  Emanuel  Bach  are 
the  Bebung,'  Vorschlag,  Triller,  Doppelschla?, 
Mordent,  Anschlag,  Schleifer,  Schneller,  and 
Brechung  (Ex.  i). 
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'  The  Bebong  (Fr.  'balanoemant't  Ital.  'tremolo*)  cannot  be  ear- 
ecuted  on  the  modem  pianoforte.  It  oonaiited  In  givlnR  to  the  key  of 
the  clavfchord  a  certain  trembling  presrare.  which  produced  a  kind  cl 
pulsation  of  the  lound,  without  any  Intervale  of  sUenoe.  On  etilnfred 
Instnunents  a  elmllar  elTect  la  obtained  bf  a  rocking  moTement  of  tlw 
floger  without  nliliig  It  ttam  the  itrtng. 
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a  addition  to  these,  Marpurg  treats  of  the 
[achichlag  (Ex.  2),  which  Emanuel  Bach  does 
ot  recognise,  or  at  least  calls  'n^ly,  although 
ctnonhnarily  in  fashion,'  but  whidk  is  laig^y 
iflojed  by  modem  composers. 
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Hie  principal  agr^mens  of  French  music  were 
i  Appogiature,  Trille,  and  Accent,  which  re- 
aUed  respectively  the  Vorschlag,  Triller  and 
clachlag  described  abov^  and  in  addition 
Mordant — which  appears  to  have  differed 
n  the  Mordent  of  German  music,  and  to 
«  been  a  kind  of  interrupted  trill, — the  Coul^, 
t  de  vcyix,  ^  Port  de  voix  jette,  and  the 
leiux  pleine  ou  bris^*  (Ex.  3). 
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lie  aqTi&nens  or  graces  peculiar  to  old  English 
dc  differed  considerably  from  the  above,  and 


be  term  'PMt  de  Tolx.'whid»  oocht  properlr  to  ttgniiy  the 
las  id  tbe  voice  with  extreme  nnoothnen  trom  one  note  to  aji- 
QtaL  '  poftamento  di  Tooe'),  hai  been  veiy  senenlljr  applied  to 


lie  DoppelKiilag  (Bng.  'Torn')  wu  often  caDed  Cadence  br  the 
ft  mtlenci  the  time  of  Couperin  (1700):  and  Indeed  Sefaaitian 
■■  the  vwd  in  CUa  MOM  In  hii '  ClaTterBaGhkl&' 0790). 


have  now  become  obsolete.  They  are  described 
in  an  iiistruction4)ook  for  the  violin,  called  the 
Division  Violist,  by  Christopher  Simpson,  pub- 
lished in  1659,  '^^  ^^  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  'smooth  and  shaked  graces.*  The  smooth 
graces  are  only  adapted  to  stringed  instruments, 
as  they  are  to  be  executed  by  sliding  the  finger 
along  the  string;  they  include  the  Plain-beat  or 
Bise,  the  Back&ll,  the  Double  Backfall,  the  Ele- 
vation, the  Cadent,  and  the  Springer,  which  *  con- 
cludes the  Sound  of  a  Note  more  acute,  by 
clapping  down  another  Finger  just  at  the  ex- 
piring of  it.*  The  effect  of  this  other  finger  upon 
the  violin  would  be  to  raise  the  pitch  of  the  last 
note  but  one  (the  upper  of  the  two  written  notes) 
so  that  the  Springer  would  resemble  the  French 
Accents  The  '  shaked  graces*  are  the  Shaked 
Beat,  Backfall,  Elevation,  and  Cadent,  which  are 
similar  to  the  plain  graces  with  the  addition 
of  a  shake,  and  lastly  the  Double  Belish,.  of  which 
no  explanation  in  words  is  attempted,  but  an 
example  in  notes  given  as  below  (Ex.  4). 
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Shaked  Elevation. 
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The  agr^mens  used  in  modem  munc  or  in  the 
performance  of  the  works  of  the  great  masterB 
are  the  aociacatur%  appo^atura,  aip^ggio,  mor- 
dent, nachflchlag,  sliaioe  or  trill,  slide,  and  torn, 
each  of  which  will  be  fiilly  described  in  its  own 
pLice.  [F.  T.] 

A6RIG0LA,  Alezakdbr,  a  composer  of 
great  celebrity  Hying  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
century  and  beginning  of  the  i6th.  Grespel^B 
lament  on  the  death  of  OoKEiraETX  mentions 
Agricola  «s  a  fellow-pupil  in  the  school  of  that 
master;  and  the  dates  of  his  published  works, 
together  with  an  interesting  epitaph  printed  in 
a  collection  of  motetts  published  at  Wittenberg 
in  1538,  furnish  us  with  matenels  for  briefly 
iiketdiing  his  life.  The  words  of  the  epiti^h, 
which  bears  ihe  title  'Epitaphium  Alex.  Agri* 
oolae  Sympheniastae  regis  Castaliae  Pbilippi/  are 
as  follows : — 

'  Musica  quid  defies  t    Periit  mea  aiva  decusque. 

Estne  Alexander  Y    Is  mens  Agricola. 
Die  age  quaHs  erat  7  Clarus  vocum  manuumque. 
Quis  locus  kunc  rapuit  f   Valdoletanus  ager. 
Quis  Belgam  hunc  traxxtt    Magnus  rez  ipse 
Philippus. 
Quo  morbo  interiit  ?   Febre  furente  obiit. 
Aetas  quae  fuerat  ?   Jam  sexageeimus  annus. 
Sol  ubi  tunc  stabat  Y   Virginio  capite.* 

The  question  'Who  brought  this  Belgian Y*  is 
dedsive  as  to  his  nationality.  He  was  certainly 
educated  in  the  Netherlands,  and  passed  great 
part  of  his  life  there.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
distinguished  both  as  a  singer  and  performer. 
A  letter  of  Charles  VIII  of  France,  in  Mr. 
Julian  Marshairs  collection,  proves  that  he  was 
in  that  king*s  service,  and  left  it,  without  leave, 
for  that  oi  Lorenzo  de*  Mediei,  whence  Charles 
reclaimed  him.  Charles  died  1598.  Petruoci 
published  some  of  AgriooU's  works  «t  Venice  in 
1503.  He  entered  the  service  of  Philip,  duke  of 
Austria  and  soverei&m  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
followed  him  to  Castile  in  1506.  There  Agricola 
remained  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  60  (about 
the  year  1530),  of  acute  fever,  in  the  territory  of 
Valladolid.  Amongst  Agricola*s  known  works 
the  most  important  are  two  motetts  for  three 
voices  from  the  collection  entitled  'Motetti 
XXXIII*  (Yenioe,  Petruoci,  1502) ;  eight  four- 
part  songs  from  the  collection  '  Canti  cento  cin- 
quanta'  (Venice,  Petruoci,  1503)  ;  and  a  volume 
of  five  masses  '  Misse  Alex.  Agiicolae '  (Venice, 
Petrucd,  1505).  It  is  not  improbable  that  a 
large  number  of  his  compositions  may  still  be 
contained  in  the  libraries  of  Spain.     [J.B.  S.-B.] 

AGRICOLA*  GsoRO  Ludwio,  bom  Oct.  35, 
1643,  at  Grossen-Furra  in  Thuringii^  where 
his  &ther  was  clergyman  ;  brought  up  at 
Eisenach  and  Gotha  and  the  universities  of 
Wittenbeiig  and  Leipsio;  kapellmeister  at  Gotha 
in  1670.  He  composed  '  Musikalische  Ne- 
benstunden*  for  two  violins,  two  violas,  and 
baas;  religious  hymns  and  madrigals;  sonatas 
and  preludes,  'auf  franzosische  Art,*  etc.,  etc. 
He  died  at  Gotha  in  Feb.  1676  at  ^e  age  of 
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thirty-three,  fuU  of  promise,  but   withont  ao- 
complishing  a  style  for  himself.  [F.  G.] 

AGRICOLA,  JoHANV,  bom  at  Nurembeiig 
about  1570,  professor  of  music  in  the  Gymna- 
sium at  Erfurt  in  161 1,  and  composer  of 
three  collections  of  motetts  (Nuremberg;  i6oi> 
1611). 

AGRICOLA,  JoHAVir  Fbiedbich,  bom  Jan. 
4,  1720,  at  Uobitschen,  Altenburg,  Saxony. 
His  fiftther  was  a  judge,  and  his  mother,  Maria 
Magdalen  Manke,  from  Giebrichenstein  near 
Halle,  was  a  friend  of  the  great  Handel.  He 
began  to  learn  music  in  his  fifth  year  under  a 
certain  Martini.  In  1738  he  entered  the 
Univendty  of  Leipsic  when  Gottsched  was 
Professor  of  Rhetoric.  But  though  he  went 
through  the  regular  course  of  'humanities'  he 
also  studied  music  under  Sebastian  Bach,  with 
whom  he  worked  hard  fer  three  years.  After 
this  he  resided  at  Dresden  and  Berlin,  and 
studied  the  dramatic  style  under  Graun  and 
Hasse.  In  1 749  he  publuhed  two  pamphlets  on 
French  and  Italian  taste  in  music  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Olibrio.  In  the  following  year  a 
cantata  of  his, '  II  Filosofo  convinto  in  amore,*  was 
performed  before  Frederic  the  Great,  and  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  king  as  to  induce  him 
to  confer  on  Agricola  the  poet  of  Hof-componist. 
He  had  an  equal  success  with  a  second  cantata^ 
'  La  Ricamatrice.*  Agricola  then  married  Signora 
Molteni,  prima  donna  of  the  Berlin  opera,  and 
composed  various  operas  for  Dresden  and  Berlin, 
as  well  as  much  music  for  the  Church  and  many 
aixangemenUi  of  the  king's  melodies.  After  the 
death  of  Graun  (Aug.  8,  1759)  he  was  made 
director  of  the  royal  chapel;  but  without  the 
title  of  '  kapellmeiBter.*  There  he  remained  till 
his  death  in  1774 — Nov.  la  (Forkel)  or  Dec.  i 
(Schneider,  HisL  of  Berlin  Opera).  Agricola*B 
compositions  had  no  permanent  success,  nor  were 
any  printed  excepting  a  psalm  and  some  chorals. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  oigaa- 
player  in  Berlin,  and  a  good  teacher  of  singing. 
He  translated  with  muoi  sldil  Tosi's  'Opinioni 
de*  Cantori,*  and  made  some  additions  of  value  to 
Adlung*s  '  Mtuica  mechanica  organoedi.'    [F.  G.] 

AGRICOLA^  Mabtiit,  whose  Grerman  name, 
as  he  himself  tells  vi%  was  Sohr,  or  Sore,  was 
bom  about  1500  at  Sorall  in  Lower  Silesia.  In 
1524  we  find  him  teacher  and  cantor  in  the  first 
Protestant  school  at  Magdeburg,  and  he  remained 
there  till  his  death,  June  10, 1 556.  The  assertion 
of  his  biographer  Caspar  that  Agricola  reached 
the  age  of  seventy  has  mbled  all  following 
writers  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth.  In  his 
'Musica  instrumentali:}  deudsch,*  which,  not- 
withstanding its  polyglott  title  is  written  in 
German,  he  states  t^t  he  had  no  'activum 
praeceptorem  *  for  music,  but  learned  the  art 
by  himself  while  constanUy  occupied  as  a  school- 
master. That  work  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its 
musical  ability  but  for  its  German  style,  which  has 
all  the  force  and  fiavour  of  the  writings  of  his 
contemporary  Luther  himself.  Agricola's  chief 
protector  and  friend  was  Rhaw,  Sie  senator  of 
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Wittenberg,   renowned  in  his  own    d*y  u  a 
printer  of  masic.    This  excellent  man  printed 
many  of  AgrioolaV  works,  of  which  the  following 
may  be  named  amongst  others: — 'Bin  kortz 
deiitKhe  Mosica,*  1528 ;  '  Masica  instrumentalis 
deodach,*    1529,    '32,    '45  ;    'Musica   figaralis 
deudadi,'    153a;    *  Von  den    Vroportionibns' ; 
'Rodimenta  fidusices/  1539.   ^^  ^  of  the  rest 
will  be  found  in  Draudius*  '  Bibliotheca  Classica,* 
p.    1650;    Walther's    'Lexicon*;     Marvuig^s 
'Beitrige,'  toL  t;   Forkel's  'literature,    and 
GertMr's  '  Dictionaiy.*    Mattheson  in  his  '  £pho- 
Ttti*  (p.  1 24)  praises  him  for  having  been  the 
first  to  abolish  the  '  ancient  tablature,  and  adopt 
the  system  of  notation  which  we  still  employ. 
Bat  this  is  inaccurate.    All  that  Agrioola  pro- 
posed was  a  new  '  tablature*  for  the  lute,  better 
tliiii  the  old  one.     On  the  conflict  between  the 
old  lod  new  notation,  AgricoWs  writings  are 
M  of  interest,  and  they  must  be  studied  by 
svonr  one  who  wishes  to  have  an  accurate  view 
of  that  rerolution.    But  unfortunately  they  are 
both  rare  and  costly.  [^*^-] 

A6RIC0LA,  Wolfgang  Chbistoph,  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  composed  a 
'Fancalus  Musicalis'  (Wurzburg  and  Cologne, 
165 1),  of  masses,  and  'Fasciculus  variarum  can* 
tuQom,*  of  motetts. 

A6THE,  Cabl  Christian,  bom  at  Hettstadt, 

1739;  died  at  Ballenstedt^  1797 ;  organist,  com- 

poter  of  six   operas,    three  pianoforte   sonatas 

(Leipsic  1 790),  and  a  collection  of  Lieder  (Des- 

lao,  178a).    His  son,  W.  J.  Albreoht,  bom  at 

fiallenstedtk  1790,    in  18 10  settled  at  Leipsic, 

and  1833  at  Dresden  as  teacher  of  Ijogier*s  system, 

under  the  approval  of  C.  M.  von  Weber,  and  in 

1836  founded  a  similar  establishment  at  Posen. 

Later  he  was  at  Beiiin.    Kullak  is  his  best-' 

known  pnpiL  [M.  C.  C] 

AGUADO,  D10NI8IO,  bom  in  Madrid,  1784, 
a  remarkable  performer  on  the  guitar ;  received 
hit  chief  iiistruction  from  Garcia,  the  great  singer. 
In  1825  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  associated 
nith  the  most  eminent  artistes  of  the  day,  till 
1838,  when  he  returned  to  Madrid,  and  died 
there  in  1849.  His  method  for  the  guitar,  an 
cxodlent  work  of  its  kind,  passed  through  three 
editions  in  Spain  (Madrid,  1825-1843)  and  one 
a  Paris  (1827).  He  also  published  *Colleccion 
de  kw  Etndios  para  la  guitarra*  (Madrid,  1820), 
*G(dIecdon  de  Andantes,*  etc.,  and  other  works 
iar  his  instrument.  [M.  C.  C] 

AGUILERA  BE  HEREDIA,  Sebastian,  a 
nook  and  Spanish  composer  at  the  beginningof  Uie 
1 7th  century.  His  chief  work  was  a  collection  of 
Magnifiratn  for  four  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight 
Vinoes,  many  of  which  are  still  sung  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Sangosa,  where  he  directed  the  music, 
and  at  other  churehes  in  Spain. 

AGUJARI,  LucBiziA,  a  very  celebrated 
■nger,  who  supplies  an  extraordinary  example  of 
the  faahitm  of  nicknaming  musicians ;  for,  being 
a  natural  child  of  a  noble,  she  was  always  an* 
■oonoed  in  the  playbills  and  newspapers  as  La 
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Boitardina,  or  BattardeUa,  She  was  bom  at 
Femra  in  1 743,  instructed  in  a  convent  by  the 
P.  Lambertini,  and  made  her  dibwt  at  Florence 
in  1764.  Her  triumph  was  brilliant,  and  she 
was  eagerly  engaged  for  all  the  principal  towns, 
where  she  was  enthusiastically  received.  She  did 
not  excel  m  expression,  but  in  execution  she  sur- 
passed all  rivals.  The  extent  of  hear  register  was 
beyoiiti  all  comparison.  Sacc^ini  said  he  had 
heard  her  sing  as  high  as  Bb  in  altissimo,  and 
she  had  two  good  ocCaves  below :  but  Mozart 
himself  heard  her  at  Parma  in  1770,  and  says  of 
her^  that  she  had  <a  lovely  voice,  a  flexible 
throat,  and  an  incredibly  high  sange.  She  sang 
the  following  notes  and  passages  in  my  pre- 
sence:— 


(ifirrfrfrfi^*'^*! 


Ten  yean  later,  in  speaking  of  Mara,  he  says, 
'  She  has  not  the  good  fortune  to  please  me.  She 
does  too  little  to  be  compared  to  a  Bastardella— 
though  that  is  her  peculnur  style — and  too  much 
to  touch  the  heart  like  an  Aloysia  Weber.*' 
Leopold  Mozart  says  of  her,  'She  is  not 
handsome  nor  yet  ugly,  but  has  at  times  a 
wild  look  in  the  eyes,  like  people  who  are  subject 
to  convulsions,  and  she  is  lame  in  one  foot.  Her 
conduct  formerly  was  good ;  she  has,  consequently^ 
a  good  name  and  reputation. 

Agujari  made  a  great  sensation  in  the  camivsl 
of  1774  at  Milan,  in  the  serious  opera  of  'H 
Tolomeo,'  by  0>lla,  and  still  more  in  a  cantata 
by  the  same  composer.     In  1780  she  married 
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Golla,  who  oompofled  for  her  most  of  the  mule 
she  sang.  She  sang  ftt  the  Pantheon  Gonoerts 
for  Bome  yean,  from  1775,  receiving  a  salary  at 
one  time  of  £100  a  night  for  singing  two  songs, 
a  price  which  was  then  simply  enormous.  She 
died  at  Parma,  May  18,  1783.  [J.  M.] 

AGUS,  Henri,  bom  in  1749,  ^^  i79^! 
composer  and  professor  of  solfeggio  in  the 
Conservatoire  of  Paris  (i  795).  His  works,  which 
display  more  learning  than  genius,  consist  of 
trios  tor  strings,  two  compositions  for  violoncello, 
published  in  London,  where  he  lived  for  some 
time,  and  six  duos  ooncertants  for  two  violins, 
published  by  Barbieri  (Paris)  as  the  op.  37  <^ 
Boccherini. 

AHLE,  JoHANN  BoDOLPH,  chuTch  composer, 
bom  at  Miihlhausen  in  Thuringia,  Dec.  24, 1625; 
educated  at  Gottingen  and  Erfrurt.  In  1644  he 
became  oiganist  at  Erfurt,  but  soon  after  settled 
at  his  native  place,  where  in  1655  ^®  ^^ 
appointed  member  of  the  senate  and  afterwards 
baigomaster.  He  died  in  full  possession  of  his 
powers  July  8, 1673.  His  published  compositions 
include  'Compendium  pro  tenellis*  (1648),  a  trea- 
tise on  singing  which  went  through  three  editions ; 
*  Greistlichen  Bialogen,'  '  Symphonien,  Paduanen, 
und  Balleten*;  'Thuringische  Lustgarten,*  a 
collection  of  church  music;  400  'geistlichen 
Arien,*  'geistlichen  Concerto,'  and  'Andachten' 
on  all  the  Sundays  and  Festivals,  etc.,  etc.  He 
cultivated  the  simple  style  of  the  choral,  avoiding 
polyphonic  counterpoint.  His  tunes  were  for 
long  very  popular,  and  are  still  sung  in  the 
Protestant  churches  of  Thuringia  —  amongst 
others  that  known  aa  'Liebster  Jesu  wir  sind 
bier.'  Able  left  a  son,  Johann  Geoig,  bom 
1650,  who  succeeded  to  bis  Other's  musiod  hon- 
ours, and  was  made  poet  laureate  hj  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I.  He  died  Deo.  2,  1700.  His  hymn 
tunes  were  once  popular,  but  are  not  now  in 
use.  [F.  G.] 

AHLSTROEM,  A.  J.  B.,  bom  about  1762; 
a  Swedish  composer,  organist  at  the  church  of 
St.  James,  Stockholm,  and  court  accompanyist ; 
composed  sonatas  for  pianoforte  (Stockholm,  1 783 
and  1786),  cantatas,  and  songs,  and  edited  with 
Boman  '  Walda  svenska  Folkdansar  och  Folkle- 
dar,*  a  collection  of  Swedish  popular  airs,  some 
of  which  have  been  sung  by  Mme.  Lind- 
Goldschmidt.  He  was  also  editor  for  two  years 
of  a  Swedish  musical  periodical  'Musikaliskt 
Tidsfordrif.'  [M.  C.  C] 

AIBLINGEB,  Johann  Caspab,  bom  at 
Wasserburg  in  Bavaria,  Feb.  23,  1779.  His 
compositions  are  much  esteemed,  and  performed 
in  the  Catholic  churches  of  South  Germany.  In 
1803  he  went  to  Italy,  and  studied  eight  years  at 
Vioenza,  after  which  he  settled  at  Venice,  where 
in  conjunction  with  the  Abbe  Gregorio  IVentino 
he  founded  the  'Odeon*  Institution  for  the 
practice  of  classical  works.  In  1826  he  was 
recalled  to  his  native  country  by  the  king,  and 
appointed  kapellmeister  of  his  court  music.  In 
1B33  however  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  resided 
at  Bergamo,  occupying  himself  in  the  collection 


of  ancient  dassical  music,  which  is  now  in  the 
Staatsbibliothek  at  Munich.  His  whole  efforts 
to  the  end  of  his  life  were  directed  to  the 
performance  of  classical  vocal  music  in  the 
All  Saints*  church  at  Munich,  erected  in  1826. 
His  single  attempt  at  dramatic  composition  was 
an  opera  of  'Bodrigo  a  Chimene,'  which  was 
not  successful.  The  bravura  airs  for  Mme. 
Schechner  and  for  Pellegrini  were  much  liked, 
but  the  piece  shewed  no  depth  of  invention.  In 
church  music  however  he  was  remarkably  happy: 
his  compositions  in  this  department  are  in  the 
free  style  of  his  time,  written  with  great  skiU, 
and  full  of  religious  feeling,  tuneful,  agreeable, 
and  easy  melody,  and  ezw^y  suited  to  smidl 
church  choirs.  They  consist  of  masses,  some 
requiems,  graduals,  litanies,  and  psalms,  with 
accompaniments  for  orchestra  and  organ,  pub- 
lished at  Munich,  Augsburg,  and  Paris  (Schott). 
Aiblinger  died  May  6,  1867.  [C.  F.  P.] 

AICHINGEB,  Gbbgob.  Bom  about  1565; 
took  holy  orders,  and  entered  the  service  of 
Freiherr  Jacob  Fugger  at  Augsburg  as  organist. 
In  1599  ^®  V'^^  A  '^^^  of  two  yean  to  Bome  to 
perfect  himself  in  music.  The  date  of  hia  death 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  alive 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  one  of  his  works, 
^^^'  5$  1^13*  In  the  prefiue  to  his  'Sacrae 
Cantiones*  (Venice,  1590),  he  praises  the  music 
of  Gabrieli;  and  his  works  also  betray  the 
influence  of  the  Venetian  schooL  They  are 
among  the  best  German  music  of  that  time, 
bearing  marks  of  real  genius ;  and  are  superior 
to  those  of  his  contemporary,  the  learned  Gallus, 
or  Handl.  Amongst  the  moet  remarkable  are  a 
'  Ubi  est  frater,*  and  '  Assumpta  est  Maria,*  both 
for  three  voices;  an  'Adoramus*  for  four;  and 
an  'Intonuit  de  coelo*  for  six  voices,  the  last 
printed  in  the  Florilegium  Portente,  A  Litany,  a 
Stabat  Mater,  and  various  motetts  of  his  are 
printed  in  Proske's  '  Musica  divina.*  [F.  G.] 

AIMON,  Pamfhilb  Leopold  Francois,  vio- 
loncellist and  composer,  bom  at  L^Isle,  near  Avig* 
non,  1 779 ;  conducted  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre 
in  Marseilles  when  only  seventeen,  that  of  the 
Gymnase  Dramatique  in  Paris  1821,  and  of  the 
lli^tre  Fran^ais,  on  the  retirement  of  Baudron, 
1822.  Of  his  seven  operas  only  two  were 
performed,  the  'Jeux  Floraux*  (1818),  and 
*  Michel  et  Christine*  (182 1),  the  last  with 
great  success.  He  also  composed  numerous 
string  quartetts,  trios,  and  duos  (Parts  and 
Lyons),  and  was  the  author  of  '  Coimaissances 
pp§liminaires  de  L*Harmo;iie,*  and  other  trea* 
tises.  [M.  C.  C] 

AIB  (Ital.  aria;  Fr.  air;  Germ.  Arie,  from 
the  Latin  aer,  the  lower  atmosphere;  or  cpro, 
a  given  number,  an  epoch,  or  period  of  time). 
In  a  general  sense  air,  from  the  element  whose 
vibration  is  the  cause  of  music,  has  come  to 
mean  that  particular  kind  of  music  which  is 
independent  of  harmony.  In  common  parlance 
air  is  rhythmical  melody— any  melody  or  kind 
of  melody  of  which  the  feet  are  of  the  same 
duration,  and  the  phnua  bear  some  recognisable 
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fvoportlon  one  to  another.    In  the  i6th  and  17th 

oeotnries  air  represented  popularly  a  cheerful 

iteain.    The  "Rng^"^  word  glee,  now  exdunvely 

Applied  to  a  particular  kind  of  musical  com- 

MBtion,  ifl  dmved  from  the  A.  S.  lli^e,  in 

iti  primitiTe  sense  simply  mu8(e.    Technically 

an  Mr  is  a  composition  for  a  single  Yoice  or  any 

mooophoiious  instmmenty  aoocompanied  by  other 

▼dices  or  by  instruments.    About  the  beginning 

of  the    17th    century    many   part>8ongs    were 

written,  differing  fit>m  those  of  the  preceding 

centoiy  in   many   important    particulars,  but 

doefly   in   the    fiMi    of    their   interest   being 

tbown  into   onei,  generally   the    upper,  part; 

tlie  other  parts  being  subordinate.    These  other 

emn  generally  so  contrived  as  to  admit  of 
either  sung  or  played.  The  first  book  of 
Ford*!  'Musike  of  sundrie  kinds*  (1607)  is 
of  this  dass.  Subsequently  to  its  hivention, 
•rial  vere  for  a  considerable  time  commonly 
pabtiihed  with  the  accompaniment  only  of  a 
'figured  bass.'  The  aria  grande,  great  or  more 
extended  air,  has  taken  a  vast  yariety*  of  forms. 
.  Iliflw  however  may  be  classed  under  two  heads, 
I  the  aiia  with  'da  capo'  and  the 'aria  without. 
'  The  invention  of  the  former  and  older  form  has 
been  long  attributed  to  Alessandro  Scarlatti 
(1659-1735) ;  but  an  aria  printed  in  the  present 
writer's  'Lectures  on  the  Transition  Period  of 
Moocal  History,'  shdws  that  it  was  used  as 
earij  as  1655,  i*®*  ^^  7^^  before  A.  Scarlatti 
vai  bom,  by  the  Venetian,  Francesco  Cavalli, 
a  master  in  whose  opera  'Giasone'  (1649)  the 
line  which  divides  air  from  redtative  seems  to 
hsTB  been  marked  more  distinctly  than  in  any 
pnoeding  music.  The  so-called  'aria'  of  Monte- 
Hide  aad  his  contemporaries  (c.  1600)  is  hardly 
dfatingmahable  from  their  'musica  parlante,'  a 
vcnr  slight  advance  on  the  'plain-song'  of  the 
■iadle  ages.  The  aria  without '  da  capo'  is  but 
a  more  extended  and  interesting  form  than  that 
of  its  predecessor.  In  the  former  the  first  section 
or  division  is  also  the  last ;  a  section,  always  in 
another  key  and  generally  shorter,  being  inter- 
posed  between  the  first  and  its  repetition.  In  the 
ktter  the  first  section  is  repeated,  often  several 
times,  the  nctianB  interposed  being  in  different 
keys  finom  one  another  as  well  as  from  the  first, 
wUch,  on  its  last  repetition,  is  generally  more  or 
less  developed  into  a  'coda.'  T&  aria  grande  has 
aiwnnffid,  under  the  hands  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  modem  school,  a  scope  and  a  splendour 
which  raise  it  to  all  but  symphonic  dignity. 
As  specimens  of  these  qualities  we  may  cite 
Beethoven's  'Ah,  perfido,'  and  Mendelssohn's 
'Tnfrlioe.*  Ihe  limits  of  the  human  voice 
forbid,  however,  save  in  rare  instances,  to  the 
WBM,  however  extended,  that  repetition  of  the 
same  strains  in  dififerent  though  related  keys, 
by  whidi  the  symphonic  'form'  is  distinguished 
from  every  other.  But  compositions  of  this 
fisss»  especially  those  inter^>erBed  with  re- 
cifcativev  though  nominally  sometimes  arie  belong 
nthcrtothedass'scena.'  [J.  H.J 

AIRT,  Sib  Gxobgs  Biddxll.     The  present 
Astronomer  Boyal,   and  late  Ptesident  of  the 
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Boyal  Sodety,  the  author  of  one  of  the  latest 
works  on  acoustics,  '  On  Sound  and  Atmospherio 
Vibrations,'  London  1868.  The  most  important 
portion  of  this  work  is  its  elaborate  mathematical 
treatment  of  the  theory  of  atmospheric  sound- 
waves, a  subject  first  discussed  by  Sir  Isaao 
Newton  in  the  '  Frincipia.'  [W.  P.] 

A'KEMPIS,  Florentino,  organist  of  St. 
Gudule,  at  Brussels,  about  the  midcUe  of  the  1 7th 
century ;  composed  three  symphonies  (Antwerp, 
1644, 1647,  and  1649),  '  Missae  et  Motetta'  (Ant- 
werp, 1650),  and  another  mass  for  eight  voices. 

AKEEOYDE,  Samuel,  a  native  of  Yorkshire, 
was  a  very  popular  and  prolific  composer  of 
songs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century. 
Many  of  his  compositions  are  contii4ned  in  the 
following  collections  of  the  period :  *  D'TJrfey's 
Third  Collection  of  Songs'  1685  ;  'The  Theatre 
of  Musick,'  1685-1687  ;  'Vinculum  Sodetatis,' 
1687;  '  Ck>mes  Amoris,'  1687-1694;  *The  Ban- 
quet of  Musick,'  1688-1693  ;  '  Thesaurus  Mu- 
sicus,'  i693>i696;  and  in  'The  Gentleman's 
Journal,'  1692-1694.  He  was  also  a  contri- 
butor to  the  Third  Part  of  D'Urfey's  'Don 
Quixote,'  1696.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ALA,  GiovAKNi  Battista,  bom  at  Monza 
about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two ;  organist  of  the  Church  dei 
Servitori,  in  Milan,  and  composer  of  canzonets, 
madrigals,  and  operas  (Milan,  161 7,  1625), 
'Concertiecclesiastid'  (Milan,  1618,  i6ai,  1628), 
and  several  motetts  in  the  'Pratum  musicum* 
(Antwerp,  1634). 

ALABD,  Delphik,  eminent  vidimst.  Bom  at 
Bayoxme,  March  8,  1815  ;  shewed  at  an  early 
age  remarkable  musical  taJent,  and  in  1827  was 
sent  to  Paris  for  his  education.  At  first  he  was 
not  received  as  a  regular  pupil  at  the  0)nser- 
vatoire,  but  was  merely  allowed  to  attend  Ha- 
beneck's  classes  as  a  listener.  He  soon  however 
won  the  second,  and  a  year  later  the  first  prize 
for  violin -playing,  and  from  1831  began  to  make 
a  great  reputation  as  a  performer.  In  1843,  on 
Bidllot's  death,  he  succeeded  that  great  master 
as  professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  which^  post 
he  still  holds  (1875).  Alard  is  the  foremost 
representative  of  the  modem  French  schod  of 
violin-playing  at  Paris,  with  its  characteristio 
merits  and  drawbacks.  His  style  is  eminently 
livdy,  pointed,  full  of  ilan.  He  has  published 
a  numoer  of  concertos  and  operatic  fantasias 
which,  owing  to  their  brilliancy,  attained  in 
France  considerable  popularity,  without  having 
much  daim  to  artistic  worth.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  '  Violin  School,*  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages,  is  a  very  compre- 
hensive and  meritorious  work.  He  idso  edited 
a  sdection  of  violin-compositions  of  the  most 
eminent  masters  of  the  18th  century,  'Les 
maltres  dassiques  du  Violon,'  etc.  (Schott),  in 
40  parts.  [P.  B.] 

ALBANl,  Mathtas,  a  renowned  violin- 
maker,  bom  1 62 1,  at  Botzen,  was  one  of  Stainer*s 
best  pupils.  The  tone  of  his  violins,  which  are 
genenlly  very  high  in  the  belly,  and  have  a  dark 
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red,  almort  brown,  vamiBh,  is  more  remarkablie 
for  power  tluui  .for  qualityr  He  died  at  Botzen 
in  1673.  HiB  Bon,  alio  named  Mathias,  was  at 
first  a  pupil  of  his  fiitlier,  afterwards  of  the 
Amatis  at  Cremona»  and  finally  settled  at  Rome. 
His  best  violinsy  which  by  some  oonneisseurs  are 
considered  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  the  Amatis, 
are  dated  at  the  end  of  the  1 7th  and  beginning 
of  the  1 8th  century,  A  third  Albani,  whose 
Christian  name  is  not  known,  and  who  lived 
during  the  17th  oentufy  at  Palermo,  also  made 
good  violins,  which  resemble  those  of  tb»  old 
German  makers.  [P,  D.] 

ALBENIZ,  PsDBO^  bom  in  Biscay  about 
1755,  died  about  1821  ;  a  Spanish  monk,  con- 
ductor of  the  music  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Se- 
bastian, and  (1795)  at  that  of  Lognmo;  com- 
posed masses,  vespers,  motetts,  and  other  church 
music,  never  published,  and  a  book  of  solfeggi 
(St.  Sebastian,  x8oo). 

ALBENIZ,  Pedbo,.  bom  at  Lqgrono)  1795, 
died  at  Madrid  1855 }  son  of  a  musician, 
Mattto  Alhenis,  and  pupil  of  Henri  Hen  and 
Kalkbrenner;  organist  from  the  age  of  ten 
at  various  towns  in  Spain,  and  professor  of 
the  pianoforte  in  the  Conservatoire  at  Madrid. 
He  mtroduced  the  modem  style  of  pianoforte 
playing  into  Spain,  and  all  the  eminent  pianists 
of  Spain  and  South  America  may  be  said  to 
have  been  his  pupils.  He  held  various  high 
poets  at  the  courts  and  in  1847  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Queen.  His  works  comprise  a 
method  for  the  pianoforte  (Madrid,  1840),  adopted 
by  the  Conservatoire  of  Madrid,  seventy  compo- 
sitions for  the  pianoforte,  and  songs.      [M.  C.  C.] 

ALBER6ATI,  Count  Pibbo  Capacblli,  of 
an  ancient  fiunily  in  Bologna^  lived  in  the  end 
of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  i8th  centuries, 
an  amateur,  and  distinguidied  oompoeer..  His 
works  include  the  operas  'Gli  Amid*  (1699), 
'II  Principe  selvaggio'  (171a),  the  oratorio 
*6iobbe'  (Bologna^  1688),  sacred  cantatas, 
masses,  motetts,  etc.,  and  compositions  for  va- 
rious instruments. 

ALBERT,  Hkikbioh,  bom  at  Lobensteiu^ 
Voigtland,  Saxony,  June  a6,  1604 ;  nephew  and 
apparentlypupil  of  the  fiunous  composer  Heinrich 
Scbiitz.  Me  studied  law  in  Leipdc,  and  music 
in  Dresden.  In  1626  he  went  to  Konigsberg, 
where  Stobbeus  was  at  that  time  kapeUmeister. 
In  1 631  he  became  organist  to  the  old  church  in 
that  city,  and  in  1638  married  Elizabeth  Starke, 
who  is  referred  to  in  his  poem  as  '  Pbilosette.* 
Of  the  date  of  his  death  nothing  certain  is 
known.  It  is  given  as  June  37,  1657  (by  FiStis 
Oct.  10,  1651).  One  of  his  books  of  'Arien* 
(Konigsberg,  1654),  contains  a  statement  that 
it  was  'edited  bytiie  author*s  widow,'  but  the 
same  book  comprises  some  poems  on  the  events 
of  the  year  1655.  It  is  plain  therefore  that  the 
date  1654  is  an  error. 

Albert  was  at  once  poet,  organist  and  composer. 
As  poet  be  is  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Konigsberg  school,  with  the  heads  of  which  he 
was  doeely  associated. 


Hiff  church  music  is  confined,  sMxxntiUng  to 
Winterfeld,   to  a  Te  Deum   for  three  voioea^ 
published  Sept.  13, 1647.    He  however  composed 
both  words  and  music  to  many  hymns,  whidi  are 
still  in  private  use,  e.g.  'Gott  des  Himmels  und 
der  Erden.*    These,  as  well  as  his  secular  songs, 
are  found  in  the  eight  collections  printed  for  mm 
by  Paschen,   Mense^  and  Reussner,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Emperor  of  Grermany,  tiie  King 
of  Poland,  and  the  Kurfurst  of  Bnmdenbuig. 
These  collections  sold  so  rapidly  that  of  some  of 
them  several  editions  were   published  by  the 
author.    Others  were  surreptitiously  issued  at 
Konigsberg   and   Dantzio    under   the    title  of 
'  Poetiach  -  mumkalisohee    Lustwiildlein,'    which 
Albert    eneigetically    resisted.      These    lattsr 
editions,  though  very  numerous,  are  now  ei- 
ceedingly  rare.    Their  original  title  is  'Erster 
(Zweiter,  etc.)  Theil  der  Arien  etlicher  theils 
geistlicher  theils  weltlicher,  sur  Andachti  guten 
Sitten,  keuscher  liebe  und  Ehrenlust^  dienen 
der  lieder  zum  singen  und  spielen  gesetzt.*' 
Then  followed  the  dedication,  a  different  one  to 
each  part.    The  second  is  dedicated  to  his  'most 
revered  undo,  Heinrich  SchUtz,*  the  only  exist- 
ing reference  to  the  relationship  between  them. 
Albert*s  original  editions  were  m  folio,  but  after 
his  death  an  octavo  edition  was  published  in  1657 
'  by  A.  Profe  of  Leipeia    In  his  prefixes  Albot 
lays  down  the  chief  principles  of  the  musical  art^ 
a  circumstance  which   gives  these   documents 
great  value,  as  they  belong  to*  a  time  in  which 
by  means  of  the  'basso  continue*  a  reform  in 
music  was  effected,  of  which  we  are  still  feeling 
the  influence.    MatthesoI^  in  his  'Ehren-pforte, 
rightly  assumes  that  Albert  was  the  author  of  tlM 
'Tractatus  de  modo  conficiendi  Contrapunctam,' 
which  was  then  in  manuscript  in  the  possession  of 
Valentin  Hausmann.    In  the  pre&ce  to  the  sixth 
section   of  his  'Arien*  Albert   speaks  of  the 
centenary  of  the  Konigsberg  University,  Aug. 
a8,  1644,  and  mentions  that  he  had  written  » 
'Oomodien-Musik'  for  that  occasion,  which  was 
afterwards  repeated  in  the  palace  of  the  Kur- 
fUrstk     Albert  was  thus,  next  after  H.  Schiits, 
the  founder  of  Grerman  opera.     Both  Schuts*s 
'Daphne'  and  Albert's  'Uomodien-Musik*  ap- 
pear to  be  lost^  doubtless  because  they  were  not 
published. 

Albert's  'Arien*  give  a  lively  picture  of  the 
time,  and  of  the  then  influence  of  music.  While 
the  object  of  the  opera  as  established,  in  Italy 
was  to  provide  music  as  a  support  to  the  spoken 
dialogue,  so  the  sacred  'concert'  came  into 
existence  at  the  same  time  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many as  a  rival  to  the  old  motetts,  in  which  the 
worda  were  thrown  too  much  into  the  back- 
ground. But  the  sacred  'concert'  again,  being 
sung  only  by  a  small  number  of  voices^  necessi- 
tate some  support  for  the  music,  and  this  was 
the  origin  of  the  'basso  continue'  Albert  was 
in  the  best  position — knowing  Schiitz  who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Gabrieli  in  Venice ;  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Konigsberg  he  underwent  a  second 
course  of  instruction  under  Stobbeeus,  from  which 
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the  pectiliar  character  of  his  muaicy 
vhidi  may  be  described  as  the  qointessenoe  of 
tU  that  was  in  the  best  taste  in  Italy  and 
Gtnnany.  Owing  to  the  special  circumstance 
that  Albert  was  both  a  mtuncian  and  a  poet — 
Kod  DO  nDaU  poet  either — he  has  been  rightly 
cslled  the  &ther  of  the  G^erman  '  Lied.'  It  is 
nre  for  a  composer  to  make  music  to  his  own 
poetiy.  and  since  the  time  of  Albert  and  his 
eomrades  in  the  Konigsbeig  school,  one  example 
only  is  found  of  it — Richard  Wagner.  But  to 
ooodade,  Albert*s  work  in  Grerman  music  may 
be  described  as  a  pendant  to  the  contemporary 
oommencement  of  Italian  opera.  [F.  6.] 

ALBERT,  PRINCE.    Francis  Charlks  Au- 

GU9T0S  Albert  Emmanxtel,  Prince  Consort  of 

Qoeen  Victoria,   second    son  of   Ernest    Duke 

of  Saze-Coburg-Saalfeld,  was  bom  at  Rosenau, 

Cobing,  Aug.  26,  1819,  married  Feb.  10,  1840, 

and  died   Dec.    14,   1861.     Music    formed    a 

fnteoiatic  part  of  the  Prince's  education   (see 

ku  own  'Progranmie  of  Studies*   at  thirteen 

yesn  of  age  in  '  The  Early  Years,'  etc.,  p.  107). 

At  eighteen  he  was  'passionately  fond    of  it, 

'ksd  already  shown  considerable   talent  as  a 

eomposer/  aind  was  looked  up  to  by  his  com* 

puians  finr  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  art 

(lb.  143,  1 73) ;  and  there  is  evidence  (lb.  70) 

titst  when  quite  a  child  he  took  more  than 

odioary  interest  in  it.     When  at  Florence  in 

1839  ^  continued  his  systematic  pursuit  of  it 

(lb.  194)  and  had   an   intimate  acquaintance 

with  pieces  at  that  date  not  generally  known 

(lb.  209-211).^    His   organ-playing  and  sing- 

tag  he  kept   up  after  his  arrival  in  England 

(Ksrtin*8  'life,^  85,  86,  Mendelssohn's  letter  of 

July  19,  1843),  but  his  true  interest  in  music 

was  shown  by  his  public  action  in  reference  to 

h,  and  the  ii^uenoe  which  from  the  time  of  his 

msrriage  to  his  death  he  steadily  exerted  in 

&Toiir  of  the  recognition  and  adoption  of  the  best 

oomposi^na. 

Tikis  waa  shown  in  many  ways.  First,  by  his 
immediate  reoiganisation  of  the  Queen's  private 
hand  from  a  mere  wind-band  to  a  full  orchestra 
(dating  from  Dec.  34,  1840),  and  by  an  immense 
inrrrMff  and  improvement  in  its  repertoire.  There 
is  BOW  a  peculiar  significance  in  the  fact  that — 
to  name  only  a  few  amongst  a  host  of  g^reat 
WTorka — Schubert's  great  symphony  in  C  (probably 
after  its  rejection  by  the  Philharmomc  band, 
when  offered  them  by  Mendelssohn  in  1844), 
Bach's  <  Matthew-Passion,'  Mendelssohn's  '  Atha- 
lis'  and  'CEklipus,'  and  Wagner's  'Lohengrin,' 
were  first  performed  in  this  country  at  Windsor 
Castle  and  Buckingham  Palace.  Secondly, 
by  acting  in  his  turn  as  director  of  the 
Andent  Concerts,  and  choosing,  as  £»  as  the 
rales  of  the  society  permitted,  new  music  in  the 
prGgrammes ;  by  his  choice  of  pieces  for  the 
annual  *  command  nights '  at  the  Philharmonic, 
wbere  hia  programmes  were  always  of  the  highest 
dass,  and  included  first  performances  of  Men- 
debMfan'a     *Athalie,*    Sdiubert's    overture    to 
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'  Fierabras,*  and  Schumann's  *  Paradise  and  the 
Peri.'  Thirdly,  by  the  support  which  he  gave, 
to  good  mu8ic  when  not  officially  connected  with 
it :  witness  his  keen  interest  in  Mendelssohn's 
oratorios,  and  his  presence  at  Exeter  Hall  when 
'  St.  Paul '  and  *  Elijah '  were  performed  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  the  words  of  a  well-known  musical 
amateur,  his  example  and  influence  had  much 
effect  on  the  performance  of  choral  music  in 
England,  and  on  the  production  here  of  much 
that  was  of  the  highest  class  of  musical  art. 

The  Prince's  delight  in  music  was  no  secret 
to  those  about  him.  In  the  performances  at 
Windsor,  says  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  from  whose 
*  Life '  (i.  App.  A)  many  of  the  above  facts  are 
taken, '  he  found  a  never-fiuling  source  of  delight. 
As  every  year  brought  a  heavier  strain  upon  his 
thought  and  enexgies,  his  pleasure  in  them  ap- 
peared to  increase.  They  seemed  to  take  him 
into  a  dream-world,  in  which  the  anxieties  of  life 
were  for  the  moment  forgotten.' 

Prince  Albert's  printed  works  include  *L'in- 
vocazione  all'  Armenia,'  for  solos  and  chorus; 
a  morning  service  in  C  and  A;  anthem,  'Out 
of  the  deep;'  five  coUectioiis  of  *Lieder  und 
Romanzen,'  29  in  all ;  three  canzonets,  etc.  [G.] 

ALBERTAZZI,  Emma,  the  daughter  of  a 
music-master  named  Howson,  was  bom  May  i, 
1 81 4.  Beginning  at  first  with  the  piano,  she 
soon  quitted  that  instrument,  to  devote  herself 
to  the  cultivation  of  her  voice,  which  gave  early 
promise  of  excellence.  Her  first  instruction  was 
received  from  Costa^  and  scarcely  had  she 
mastered  the  rudiments,  when  she  was  brought 
forward  at  a  concert  at  the  Argyll  Rooms.  In 
the  next  year,  1830,  she  was  engaged  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  several  contralto  parts,  such  as 
Pippo  in  the  'Gazza  Ladra,*  and  others.  Soon 
afterwards  she  went  to  Italy  with  her  &ther, 
and  got  an  engagement  at  Piacenza.  It  was 
here  that  Signer  Albertazzi,  a  lawyer,  fell  in 
love  with  her,  and  married  her  before  she  was 
seventeen.  Colli,  the  composer,  now  taught  her 
for  about  a  year ;  after  which  she  sang,  1833,  in 
Generali's  'Adelina^'  at  the  Canobbiana,  and 
subsequently  was  engaged  for  contralto  parts  at 
La  Scala.  There  she  sang  in  several  operas  with 
Pasta,  who  gave  her  valuable  advice.  She  sang 
next  at  Madrid,  1833,  for  two  years;  and  in 
1835  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris.  This  was 
the  most  brilliant  part  of  her  career.  In  1837 
she  appeared  in  London.  Madame  Albertazzi 
had  an  agreeable  presence,  and  a  musical 
voice,  not  ill-trained ;  but  these  advantages 
were  quite  destroyed  by  her  lifelessness  on 
the  stsge  —  a  resigned  and  automatic  indiffer- 
ence, which  first  wearied  and  then  irritated  her 
audiences.  To  the  end  of  her  career — for  she 
afterwards  sang  in  English  Opera  at  Drury 
Lane — she  remained  the  same,  unintelligent 
and  inanimate.  Her  voice  now  began  to  fail, 
and  she  went  abroad  again,  hoping  to  recover 
it  in  the  climate  of  Italy,  but  without  success. 
She  sang  at  Padua,  Milan,  and  Trieste,  and 
returned  in  1846  to  London^  where  she  saoj^ 
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for  tbe  Iftst  tixne^    She  died  of  ooimmpfcion, 
Sept.  1847.  [J.  M.] 

ALBINONI,  ToMASSO^  dnmatio  oompoier  and 
Tioliniflt.  Bom  at  Venioe  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  oentuiy.  The  particulan  of  his  life  are 
entirely  unlmown.  He  wrote  forty-two  operas 
(the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1694),  which  are 
said  to  have  been  suocessful  from  tiie  novelty 
of  their  style,  though  a  modem  French  critic 
describes  the  ideas  as  trivial  and  the  masic  as 
dry  and  unsoited  to  the  words.  Greater  talent 
is  to  be  seen  in  his  instrumental  works,  concertos, 
sonatas,  and  songs.  He  was  also  an  excellent 
perfomier  on  the  violin.  Albinoni^s  sole  interest 
for  modem  times  resides  in  the  fact  that  the 
great  Bach  selected  themes  fit»m  his  works, 
as  he  did  ftaok  those  of  Corelli  and  Legrenzi. 
'Bach,*  says  Spitta  (i.  423),  'must  have  been 
peculiarly  partial  to  Albinoni.  Down  to  a  late 
period  of  his  life  he  was  accustomed  to  use  bass 

Sirts  of  his  for  practice  in  thorough-bass,  and 
erber  relates  that  he>  had  heard  Us  &ther  (a 
pupil  of  Bach's)  vary  these  very  basses  in  his 
master's  style  with  astonishing  beauty  and  skilL* 
Two  fugues  of  the  great  Master^s  are  known  to 
be  founded  on  themes  of  Albinoni's — ^both  from 
his  'Opera. prima.'  One  (in  A)  ia  to>be  fbund  at 
No.  10  of  Cahier  15  of  Peter*s  edition  of  Bach's 
clavier-works ;  the  other  (in  F I  minor)  at  No.  5 
of  Cahier  3  of  the  same  edition.  For  further 
particulars  see  Spitta,  i.  423-426.         [£.  H.  D.] 

ALBONI,  Mabdetta,  the  most  celebrated 
contralto  of  the  19th  oentmr,  was  bom  at  Ce- 
sena,  Bomagna,  ia  1824.  Her  first  instruction 
was  received  in  her  native  place;  after  which 
■he  was  taught  by  Mme.  Bertoletti,  at  Bologna, 
who  has  taught  many  other  distingtidshed  singers. 
There  she  met  Bosdni,  and  waa  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain  lessons  from  him :  she  is  said  to  have 
been  his  only  pupil.  Charmed  with  her  voice 
and  facility,  he  taught  her  the  principal  con- 
tralto parts  in  his  operas,  with  the  trae  tradi- 
tions. With  this  great  advantage  Alboni  easily 
Drocured  an  engagement  for  several  years  from 
Merelli,  an  impresario  for  several  theatres  in 
Italy  and  Grermany.  She  made  her  first  appear- 
ance at  La  Scala,  Milan,  1843,  in  the  part  of 
MaffioOrsini.  Li  n>ite  of  her  inexperience, 
her  voice  and  method  were  brilliant  enough  to 
captivate  the  public.  la  the  same  year  she 
aang  at  Bologna,  Bresday  and  agaia  at  Milan; 
soon  afterwards  with  equal  success  at  Vienna. 
In  consequence  of  some  TniBnnf^flr«tii.nHing  about 
■alary  she  now  broke  her  engagement  with 
Merelli,  and  suddenly  took  flight  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. She  remained  there,  however,  but  a  short 
time ;  and  we  find  her  in  1845  singing  at  concerts 
in  Hambure,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  as  well  as  in 
Bohemia  and  Hungary.  At  the  caniival  of  1 847 
ihe  sang  at  Rome  in  Facini*s  '  Saffo,*  introducing 
an  air  from  Rossini's  *  Semiramide,*  which  was 
enthusiastically  applauded,  but  could  not  save 
the  opera.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  she 
came  to  London,  and  appeared  at  Govent  Garden, 
In  the  height  of  the  '  Jeimy  lind  fever.*    She  wa» 
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indeed  a  tramp  card  for  that  estabHriiment  agaimt 
the  strong  hand  of  the  rival  house.  Tlie  day 
after  her  dSbut  the  manager  spontaneously  raised 
her  salary  for  the  season  from  £500  to  £2000, 
and  her  reputation  was  established.  She  sang  in 
'  Semiramide*  first,  and  afterwards  in  '  Lacreiia 
Borgia';  and  in  the  latter  had  to  sing  the 
'Brindisi*  over  and  over  again,  as  often  as  the 
opera  was  performed.  As  Pippo  in  the  'Gkaza 
Ladra*  she  bad  to  sing  the  whole  first  solo  of  the 
duett  'Ebben  per  mia  memoria*  three  times 
over.  Her  appearance  at  that  time  was 
really  splendid.  Her  features  wero  regularly 
beautiful,  though  better  fitted  for  comedy  thsn 
tragedy;  and  her  figure,  not  so  unwieldy  as  it 
afterwards  became,  was  not  unsuited  to  the  parts 
she  played.  Her  voice,  a  rich,  deep,  true  con- 
tralto of  fully  two  octaves,  from  G  to  G,  was  as 
sweet  as  honey,  and  perfectly  even  throughout 
its  range.  Her  style  gave  an  idea,  a  reoollection, 
of  what  the  great  old  school  of  Italian  singing 
had  been,  so  perfect  was  her  command  of  her 
powers.  The  only  roproach  to  which  it  was  open 
was  a  certain  shade  of  indolence  and  intoudanctf 
and  a  want  of  fire  at  times  when  mora  energy 
would  have  carried  her  hearers  completely  away. 
Some  singers  have  had  the  talent  and  knowledge 
to  enable  them  to  vary  their  fiorituri  :  Albooi 
never  did  this.  When  you  had  heard  a  song 
once  from  her,  perfect  as  it  was,  you  never  heara 
it  again  but  with  the  sel&ame  ornaments  and 
etidenze^  Her  versatility  was  great, — ^too  greats 
perhaps,  as  some  critics  have  said ;  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  she  did  serious  harm  to  her 
voice  by  the  attempt  to  extend  it  upwards.  This 
is,  however,  not  clear  to  all  her  admirers,  since 
she  has  returned  to  her  legitimate  range.  She 
sang  again  in  London  in  1848  at Oovent  Garden, 
and  in  1849,  1851,  1856,  1857,  and  1858  at  Her 
Majesty's  "[Dieatre.  She  appeared  at  Bmssels  in 
1848,  with  no  less  success  than  in  London  and 
Paris.  In  1849  she  returned  to  Paris,  and  sang 
with  equal  iclat  in  '  Cenerentola,*  '  L'ltaliana  in 
Algieri,*  and  'La  Gazza  Ladra.*  In  the  next 
year  she  visited  Greneva,  and  made  a  tour  of 
France,  singing  even  in  French  at  Bourdeaux  in 
the  operas  'Charles  VI,*  'La  Favorite,*  'Ia 
Reine  de  Chypre,*  and  '  La  Filie  du  Regiment.* 
On  her  return  to  Paris  she  surpassed  the  bold- 
ness of  this  experiment  by  attempting  the  part  of 
Fid^  in  the  'Prophfete'  at  the  Grand  Opera,  and 
with  the  most  brilliant  success.  She  now  made 
a  tour  in  Spain,  and  next  a  triumphal  progress 
through  America.  Of  late  years,  since  her  mar- 
riage with  Count  A.  Pepoli,  a  gentleman  of  old 
Bologneee  family,  she  has  lived  in  Paris,  where 
she  has  delighted  her  admirers  with  most  of  her 
old  characters  as  well  as  some  new,  and  notably 
in  the  part  of  Fidahna  in  Cimarosa's  *Matn- 
monio  Segreto.'  Since  the  untimely  death  of  her 
husband  she  has  been  heard  only  in  Rossini's 
'Mass,*  in  which  she  sang  in  London  in  1H71, 
and  similar  music.  [J.  M.] 

ALBRECHTSBERGER,  Johann  Gbobo.- 
Contrapuntist  and  teacher  of  sacred  music,  com- 
poser and  organist ;  bom  Feb.  3, 1 736^  at  Kloster- 
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Benbnrg,  near  Vieniift ;  died  at  Yieima,  Mait^  7, 

i$09.    Sey  fined  has  appended  his  biography  to 

the  conqilete  edition  of  his  works  (Vienna,  1826, 

1S37).    Albrechtsberger  began  life  as  a  chorister 

at  Ids  native  town  ai^  at  MeUc    At  the  lattor 

place  he  was  taken  notice  of  by  the  Emperor 

Joseph,  thai  Grown  Prince ;  and  on  a  later  occa- 

aoo,  the  Emperor  passing  through  Melk  renewed 

the  ioqaaintance,  and  invited  him  to  apply  for 

the  post  of  court  organist  on  the  first  vacancy. 

Mesntime  Albrechtsberger  studied  bard  under 

the  direction  of  Emmerlmg.    After  being  organ- 

iit  fer  twelve  jrears  at  Melk,  he  obtained  a 

Bnular  post  at  Raab  in  Hungary,  and  then  at 

MiiiatiferL    Here  he  remained  ixistructor  in  the 

&milj  of  a  Silesian  count  till  he  left  for  Vienna 

mRegeiuCkori  to  the  Carmelites.    In  1772  he 

WIS  appointed  court  ovganist,  and  twenty  yean 

liter  director  of  music  at  St.  Stephen's,  where  he 

at  flooe  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher.    The 

Bomber  of  his  pupils  was  very  large.    Amongst 

tb  most  celebrated  are  Beethoven,  Hummel, 

Weigl,  Seyfried,  Eybler  and  MoseL    Nottebohm 

(fie^hoven's  'Studien,'  1873)  speaks  in  the  highest 

tenns  of  the  instruction  whidi  he  gave  Beethoven. 

Bk  oompodtions  are  computed  by  Seyfried  as 

961,  of  which  only  twenty-seven  are  printed. 

Tbsf  are  chiefly  in  possession  of  Prince  Esterhazy 

GalsBtha.    The  finest  is  a  Te  Deum,  which  was 

Bot  performed  till  after  his  death.    His  great 

tiieoretical  work  (not  without  defects)  is  entitled 

'Grfindliche     Anweisung     sur     Composition,* 

(Leipac,    1790 ;    second    edition   1818.)      An 

English  edition,  translated  by  SabiUa  Novello, 

iipublishedby  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co.     L^.  G.] 

ALBUMBLATT  (CJerm. ;  Fr.  Feuittet  cfa/- 
&sa»).  A  short  piece  of  music,  such  as  might 
iidtably  be  written  in  a  musical  album.  Its 
ibrm  entirely  depends  upon  the  taste  and  fancy 
of  the  composer.  As  good  examples  of  this  clan 
of  piece  may  be  named  Schumann's  'Album- 
blitto',*  op.  124,  a  collection  of  twenty  short 
movements  in  the  most  varied  styles.        [E.  P.] 

ALCESTE,  tragic  opera  in  three  acts  by  Gluck, 
libretto  by  Calzabigi ;  first  performed  at  Vienna 
Bee.  16,  1767,  and  in  Paris  (adapted  by  du  Rol- 
let)  April  23, 1776.  It  was  the  first  in  which 
Glaek  attempted  his  new  and  revolutionary  style, 
and  contains  the  famous  'Epltre  d^catoire*  ex- 
pounding his  principles.  'Alceste*  was  revived 
at  Paris  in  1801  by  Mme.  Pattline  Viardot. 

AI/XXTK^  JoHK,  Mus.  Doc.  Bom  at  London, 
April  II,  171 5,  became  at  seven  years  of  age  a 
diocister  of  St.  Paulas  Cathedral  under  Charles 
King.  At  foorteen  he  became  a  pupil  of  Stanley, 
the  blind  organisty  who  was  then,  although  but 
rixtwan,  organist  of  two  London  churches.  All' 
hallows.  Bread-street,  and  St.  Andrew*s,  Holbom. 
In  1738  Aloock  became  oiganist  of  St.  Andrew^s 
Chon^  Plymouth,  which  place  he  quitted  in 
1742,  on  beLag  chosen  oiganist  of  St.  Lawrence^s 
CJinreh,  Beading.  In  1749  he  was  appointed 
cfganisty  master  of  the  choristers,  and  lay  vicar 
of  Lichfield  Cathedral  On  June  6,  1755,  he 
took  the  dqgree  of  bachelor  of  mqsio  at  Ozfordy 
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and  In  1761  proceeded  to  that  of  doctor.  In 
1760  he  resigned  the  appointments  of  organist 
and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Lichfield,  retain- 
ing only  that  of  lay  vicar.  He  died  at  Lichfield 
in  Maiich,  1806,  aged  91.  During  his  residence 
at  Plymouth,  Alcock  published  '  Six  Suites  of 
Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord'  and  'Twelve  Songs,* 
and  whilst  at  Reading  he  published  'Six  Con- 
certos,* and  a  collection  of  '  Psalms,  Hymns,  and 
Anthems.'  In  1753  he  published  a  'Morning 
and  Evening  Service  in  E  minor.*  He  likewise 
issued  (in  1771)  a  volume  containing  'Twenty- 
six  Anthems,*  a  '  Burial  Service,'  etc.  He  was 
the  composer  of  a  number  of  glees,  a  collection 
of  which,  under  the  title  of '  Harmonia  Festi,'  he 
published  about  1790.  His  glee,  'HaU,  ever 
pleasing  Solitude,*  gained  a  prize  medal  at  the 
Catch  Club  in  the  year  1 770.  Alcock  edited  a 
oollection  of  Psalm  Tunes,  by  various  authors, 
arranged  for  four  voices,  under  the  title  of  *  The 
Harmony  of  Sion.'  He  was  also  author  of  a 
novel  entitled  '  The  Life  of  Miss  Fanny  Brown.' 
His  son  John,  Mus.  Bac.,  bom  1739,  organist  of 
Preston,  composed  a  few  anthems  between  1773 
and  1776,  and  died  1791.  [W.H.H.] 

ALCHYMIST,  DER,  Spohr's  eighth  opera; 
libretto  by  Pfeiffer  on  a  Spanish  tale  of  Wash- 
ington Irving's ;  composed  between  Oct.  1829  and 
April  1830,  and  first  performed  at  Cassel  on  July 
28,  1830,  the  birthday  of  the  Elector. 

ALDAT,  a  family  of  musicians  in  France. 
The  father,  bom  at  Perpignan,  1737,  wm  a 
mandoline  player,  and  the  two  sons  violinists. 
The  elder  of  the  two,  bom  1 763,  appeared  at  the 
Concerts  Spirituels,  first  as  a  mandoline  player, 
and  afterwards  as  a  violinist.  His  wox)u  are 
numerous,  and  include  a  'Methode  de  Violon,' 
which  reached  several  editions.  Alday  le  jeune, 
bom  1 764,  a  pupil  of  Viotti,  was  a  &ier  player 
than  his  brother,  and  achieved  a  great  reputa- 
tion. He  played  often  at  the  Concerts  Spintuels 
up  to  1791*  when  he  came  to  England,  and  in 
1006  was  conductor  and  teacher  of  music  in 
Edinburgh.  He  published  three  concertos  for  vio- 
lin, three  sets  of  duos,  airs  vari^,  and  trios,  all 
written  in  a  light  pleasing  style,  and  vezr  popular 
in  their  day,  though  now  forgotten.      [M.  C.  C] 

ALDOVRANDINI,  Gitjsbppb  Antonio  Vur- 
OENZO,  bom  at  Bologna  about  1665  ;  member  of 
the  Philharmonic  Academy  at  Bologna  (1695), 
and  conductor  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua*s  baind  ; 
studied  under  Jacopo  PertL  He  composed  eleven 
operas  (i696-i7ii)^-of  which  'Amor  toma  in 
cmque  et  cinquanta,*  in  the  Bologna  dialect,  was 
perhaps  the  most  famous — also  '  Armenia  Sacra' 
(Bologna»  1701),  a  cdlection  of  motetts,  the  ora- 
torio 'San  Sigismondo*  (Bologna^  I704)»  <^d  other 
music,  sacred  and  instrumental.  [M.  C.  C.] 

ALDRICH,  HSNBT,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  1647, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  SchooL  In  due 
course  he  passed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of 
which  foundation  he  was  afterwards  so  dis- 
tinguished a  member.  He  was  admitted  a 
student  in  1662,  and  took  his  degree  as  Master 
of  Arts  in  1660.    He  then  took  holy  orders,  and 
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waa  elected  to  the  living  of  Wem,  in  Shropfihire, 
but  continued  to  reside  in  his  college  and 
became  eminent  as  a  tutor.  In  February  1681 
he  was  installed  a  Canon  of  Christ  Churdi,  and 
in  May  following  he  took  his  degrees  as  Bachelor 
and  Doctor  in  Divinity.  In  1 689  he  was  installed 
Dean  of  Christ  Churdi.  He  was  as  remarkable 
for  the  zeal  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  station  as  for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners. 
His  college  was  his  first  consideration,  and  he 
sought  by  every  means  to  extend  its  resources 
and  uphold  its  reputation.  He  closed  his  career 
Dec.  14, 1 710. 

Dr.  Aldrich  was  a  man  of  considerable  attain- 
ments, a  good  scholar,  architect,  and  musician. 
He  wrote  a  compendium  of  logic,  which  is  still 
used  at  Oxford,  and  a  number  of  tracts  upon 
theology,  the  classics,  etc.,  the  titles  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  Kippis  {Biog.  Brit.),  He  was 
^Iso  one  of  the  editors  of  Clarendon^s  History 
of  the  Rebellion.  Of  his  skill  in  architecture 
Oxford  possesses  many  specimens ;  amongst  others 
Peckwater  quadrangle  at  Christ  Church,  the 
chapel  of  Trinity  CoUege,  and  All  Saints*  church. 
He  cultivated  music  with  ardour  and  success. 
*As  dean  of  a  college  and  a  cathedral  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  duty,  as  it  undoubtedly  was  in 
his  case  a  pleasure,  to  advance  the  study  and 
progress  of  church  music.  His  choir  was  well 
appointed,  and  every  vicar,  clerical  as  well  as  lay, 
gave  his  daily  and  efficient  aid  in  it.  He  con- 
tributed also  largely  to  its  stock  of  sacred  music ; 
and  some  of  lus  services  and  anthems,  being 
preserved  in  the  collections  of  Boyce  and  Arnold, 
are  known  and  sung  in  every  cathedral  in  the 
kingdom.'  He  formed  a  large  musical  library, 
in  which  the  works  of  the  Italian  composers, 
particularly  of  Palestrina  and  Carissimi,  are 
prominent  features.  This  he  bequeathed  to  his 
college,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  catalogue 
has  not  been  printed.  Catch-singing  was  much 
in  fashion  in  the  Dean's  time;  nor  did  he 
himself  disdain  to  contribute  his  quota  towards 
the  stock  of  social  harmony.  His  catch,  *  Hark 
the  Bonny  Christ  Church  Bells,*  in  which  he 
has  made  himself  and  his  college  the  subject 
of  merriment,  is  well  known.  He  afterwards 
wrote  and  used  to  sing  a  Greek  version  of  this 
catch.  He  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  and 
another  of  his  catches  in  praise  of  smoking  is 
so  constructed  as  to  allow  every  singer  time  for 
his  puff. 

Dr.  Aldrich's  compositions  and  adaptations  for 
the  church  are  '  A  Morning  and  Evening  Service 
in  G*  (printed  by  Boyce) ;  *  A  Morning  and 
Evening  Service  in  A'  (printed  by  Arnold) ;  and 
about  fifty  anthems,  some  original,  others  adapta- 
tions from  the  Italian.  Some  of  these  are  to 
be  found  in  the  printed  collections  of  Boyce, 
Arnold,  and  Page ;  others  in  the  Ely,  the 
Tudway,  and  the  Christ  Church  MSS.  (Hawkins, 
History;  Biog.  Did.  U.K.S.;  Hayes,  Remarks 
on  Avison,  eteJ).  [E.  F.  R.] 

ALESSANDRO,  Romano,  sumamed  della 
Viola  from  his  skill  on  that  instrument,  lived  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century.    In  1560  he 
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was  admitted  into  the  choir  of  the  Pope*t  chi^>el 
at  Rome.  He  composed  music  for  his  own  aiid 
other  instruments,  as  well  as  motetts  and  songs, 
among  which  are  a  set  of  'Canzoni  alia  Nape* 
letana*  for  five  voices.  The  MSS.  of  some  of 
these  works  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Munich.  [£.  H.  D.] 

ALEXANDER  BALUS.  The  thirteenth  of 
Handel*s  oratorios;  composed  next  after  'Judas 
Maccabeus.*  Words  by  Dr.  Morell,  who  ought 
to  have  known  better  than  write  Balus  for  BahM. 
First  performance,  Covent  Garden,  March  9, 
1748.  Dates  on  autograph: — ^begun  June  i, 
1 747 ;  end  of  second  part,  fully  scored,  June  24, 
do. ;  end  of  third  part,  fully  scored,  Jtdy  4,  do. 

ALEXANDER,  Johann  (or,  according  to 
F^tis,  Joseph),  violoncellist,  lived  at  Duisbuig 
at  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  He  was  distinguished  more  for 
the  beauty  of  his  tone  and  the  excellence  of  his 
style  than  for  any  great  command  over  technical 
difficulties.  He  wrote  a  good  instruction  book 
for  his  instrument, '  Anweisung  for  das  Violoncell,' 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  1801 ;  also  variations, 
potpourris,  etc.  [T.  P.  H.] 

ALEXANDER'S  FEAST.  An  'ode'  of 
Handel*s  to  Dryden's  words,  as  arranged  and 
added  to  by  Newbuigh  Hunilton.  Dates  on 
autograph  :— end  of  first  part,  Jan.  5,  1736 ;  end 
of  second  part,  Jan.  1 2,  do. ;  end  of  Hamilton's 
additions,  Jan.  1 7,  do.  First  performance,  Covent 
Garden,  Feb.  19,  do.  Re-scored  by  Mozart  for 
Van  Swieten,  July,  1 790. 

ALEXANDRE  ORGAN.  See  Ambrigait 
Oboan. 

AL  FINE  (Ital.).  'To  the  end.'  This  term 
indicates  the  repetition  of  the  first  part  of  a  move- 
ment either  from  the  banning  {da  capo)  or  frt)m 
a  sign  ^  {dal  segno)  to  the  place  where  the  word 
fine  stands.  Frequently  instead  of  the  word  fine 
the  end  of  the  piece  is  shown  by  a  double-bar 

with  a  pause  above  it,  thus  "-fi— - 

ALFONSO  XJND  ESTRELLA.  An  opera 
by  Schubert,  in  three  acts;  libretto  by  F.  von 
Schober.  Dates  on  autograph  (Musikverein, 
Vienna)  :— end  of  first  act.  Sept  20,  1821 ;  end 
of  second  act,  Oct.  20,  182 1 ;  end  of  third  act, 
Feb.  27,  1822;  overture  (MS.  with  Spina),  Dec. 
1823.  First  performed  at  Weimar,  June  24, 
1854.  This  overture  was  played  as  the  prelude 
to '  Rosamunde*  in  Deo.  1823.  and  encored.  The 
opera  remains  in  MS.  except  the  overture  (Spina, 
1867)  and  a  bass  cavatina  and  tenor  air  (both 
Diabelli,  1832). 

ALFORD,  John,  a  lutenist  in  London  in 
the  1 6th  century.  He  published  there  in  1568, 
a  translation  of  Adrien  Le  Roy's  work  on 
the  lute  (see  Lb  Roy)  imder  the  title  of  *  A 
Briefe  and  Easye  Instruction  to  leame  the 
tableture,  to  conduct  and  dispose  the  hande 
unto  the  Lute.  Englished  by  J.  A..*  with  a 
out  of  the  lute.  [W.  H.  H.} 
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AUANI,  Fbancesco,  violonceUist,  bom  at 
Piiceoza.  He  for  a  time  gtudied  the  violin 
under  his  &ther,  who  was  first  violin  in  the 
ucheitn,  bat  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the 
violoDcello  under  G.  Rovelli,  of  Bergamo.  He 
wu  appointed  first  cellist  of  the  theatre  at 
PUoeiuEa,  and  was  celebrated  as  a  teacher  of 
ha  initramait.  He  wrote  three  books  of  duets 
for  two  cellos.  [T.  P.  H.] 

ALI  BABA,  on  les  QUABAirrB  voleurs,  an 
open  c{  Cherubini's,  produced  at  the  Grand 
Open  on  July  22,  1833  (the  seventy -third  year 
of  the  oomposer).  The  music  was  adapted  and 
i«-written  from  his  Koukoubgi  (17^3)  to  a 
new  libretto  by  Scribe  and  M^esville.  The 
07ertiire  was  probably  quite  new.  For  Men- 
ddawhn*s  opinion  of  the  opera  see  his  letter 
of  Feb.  7, 1834. 

AUPRANDI,  Bebnabdo,  bom  in  Tuscany 
at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century;  was 
coffipoaer  at  the  Bavarian  court  in  1730, 
and  afterwards  was  appointed  director  of  Uie 
orchestra  at  Munich.  He  there  wrote  the 
operas  'Mithridate'  (1738),  'Iphigenie*  (1739), 
'Semininide*  (1740).  Bbbnabdo,  a  son  of  the 
peoeding,  was  first  violoncellist  about  1780 
IB  the  Munich  orchestra.  He  is  said  to  have 
composed  both  for  the  cello  and  viola  di  .gamba, 
though  Fitia  says  that  he  wrote  only  for  the 
kanet,  [T.  P.  H.] 

ALIZABD,  Adolfhb  Joseph  Louis,  bora 

io  Paris,  1814;  a  bass  singer  of  some  eminence ; 

b^gan  his  musical  career  as  a  pupil  of  Ubhan 

00   the    violin ;    but    his   master   accidentally 

disoovoing  that  he  had  a  remarkably  fine  voice, 

persuaded  him  to  abandon  his  instrument,  and 

to  enter  the  Conservatoire  as  a  pupil  of  Banderali. 

Hur  voice  was  naturally  a  deep  bass,  but  finding 

that  after  singing  at  the  opera  in  Paris  for  five 

yean  he  was  still  employed  in  secondary  parts, 

he  entered  upon  a  diligent  course  of  practice, 

by  which  he  gained  several  notes  in  the  upper 

register,  and  was  able  to  take  baritone  parts. 

The  strain  upon  his  chest  however  was  too  great 

to  be  maintamed  without  injury,  and  after  several 

•ttarlrB,  he  died  of  consumption  at  Marseilles  at 

the  age  of  thirty-six.  [M.  C.  C] 

ALKAN,  Chables  Henbi  YALSimN.  Bom 
at  Paris,  1813 ;  still  living  (1875).  Pianist  and 
composer,  chiefly  of  Etudes  and  caprices  for  his 
instrument.  His  astounding  op.  35  (i  a  t^tudes), 
1^.  39  (12  Etudes),  and  Trois  grandes  fitudes, 
(i)  'Fantaisie  pour  la  main  gauche  seul/  (2) 
'  Introduction  et  Finale  pour  la  main  droite  seule,* 
(3)  '  Etude  &  mouvement  semblable  et  perpetud 
poor  les  deux  mains,*  have  not  yet  met  with  the 
attention  on  the  part  of  pianoforte  virtuoii  which 
they  merit.  They  belong  to  the  most  modem 
developement  of  the  technique  of  the  instrument, 
and  represent  in  fact  the  extreme  point  which 
it  has  reached.  Though  they  cannot  stand  com- 
parison in  point  of  beauty  and  absolute  musical 
value  with  the  etudes  of  Chopin  and  liszt,  yet, 
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like  those  of  Anton  Kubinstein,  which  are  in 
some  respects  akin  to  them,  they  have  a  valid 
claim  to  be  studied ;  for  they  present  technical 
specialities  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  difficulties 
of  a  titanic  sort,  effects  peculiar  to  the  instrument 
carried  to  the  very  verge  of  impossibility.  Alkan 
was  admitted  to  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris  in  his 
sixth  year  (1819)  and  remained  there  until  1830, 
during  which  t^rm  he  was  successful  in  several 
competitions,  and  left  the  institution  with  the 
first  prize  in  1826,  and  honourable  mention  at 
the  Concours  of  the  Institut  in  1831.  After  a 
short  visit  to  London  in  1833  he  settled  as  a 
master  of  the  pianoforte  at  Paris.  Hia  published 
compositions  mount  up  to  opus  72,  and  include 
two  concertos,  several  sonatas  and  duos,  a  trio, 
a  large  number  of  pticea  caractiristiques,  and 
transcriptions  and  songs.  Amongst  these  his 
works  for  the  pianoforte  with  pedals,  known  in 
England  as  the  *  Pedalier  grand,*  op.  64,  66,  69 
and  72,  take  rank  with  his  Etudes.  [E.  D.] 

ALLA  BREVE  (Ital.).  Originally  a  species 
of  time  in  which  every  bar  contained  a  breve,  or 
four  minims;  hence  its  name.  In  this  time, 
chiefly  used  in  the  older  church  music,  the 
minims,  being  the  unit  of  measurement,  were 
to  be  taken  fast,  somewhat  like  crotchets  in 
ordinary  time.  Tina  time  was  also  called  Alia 
Capella,  Modem  alia  breve  time  simply 
differs  from  ordinary  common  time  by  being 
always  beaten  or  counted  with  two  minims  (and 
not  with  four  crotchets)  in  the  bar,  and  therefore 
is  really  quick  common  time.  It  is  indicated 
in  the  time-signature  by  0,  i.  e.  the  C  which 
is  used  to  show  four-crotchet  time,  with  a  stroke 
drawn  through  it.  [E.  P.] 

ALLACCI,  Leone,  bom  in  the  island  of  Chios 
of  Greek  parents  in  1586,  went  to  Rome  at  nine 
years  of  age,  and  in  1661  became  'custode*  of 
the  Vatican  Library.  He  died  in  1669,  and  his 
name  is  only  worth  preserving  for  his  '  Dramma- 
turgia*  (Rome,  1666)  a  catalogue  of  Italian 
musical  dramas  produced  up  to  that  year,  in- 
dispensable for  the  history  of  Italian  opera.  A 
new  edition,  carried  down  to  1755,  appeared  at 
Venice  in  that  year.  [F.  G.] 

ALL*  ANTICJO  (Ital.).  'In  the  ancient  style.' 

ALLEGRANTI,  Madalena,  was  a  pupil  of 
Holtzbauer  of  Mannheim,  and  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  Venice  in  1771.  After  singing  at 
other  theatres  in  Italy,  she  went  in  1774  to 
Germany,  where  she  continued  to  perform  at 
Mannheim  and  Ratisbon  till  the  year  1 779,  when 
she  returned  to  Venice.  She  sang  there  at  the 
theatre  of  San  Samuele  during  the  Carnival,  and 
eventually  came  to  England  in  1781.  Here 
she  was  enthusiastically  admired  in  her  first 
opera,  the  *Viaggiatori  felid'  of  Anfossi.  Her 
voice,  though  thin,  was  extremely  sweet,  of  ex- 
traordinary compass  upwards,  and  so  flexible  aa 
to  lead  her  to  indulge  in  a  flowery  style  of  singing, 
which  had  then  the  merit  of  considerable  novelty. . 
She  was  also  a  good  actress.  But  it  was  soon 
found  that  there  was  a  great  sameness  in  her 
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mjBimer  and  embelUahmentfl,  and  ihe  became 
gradaally  bo  diBregarded*  by  the  end  of  her 
second  season,  that  she  ¥rent  to  Dresden, 
where  the  Elector  engaged  her  at  a  salary  of 
a  thouNuid  ducats.  She  came  a  second  time  to 
London,  many  years  later,  and  rei^peared  in 
Cimarosa's  'Matrimonio  Segreto.'  Never  was 
a  more  pitiable  attempt;  she  had  scarcely  a 
thread  of  voice  remaining,  nor  the  power  to  sing 
a  note  in  tune:  her  figure  and  acting  were 
equally  altered  for  the  worse,  and  after  a  few 
nights  she  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  quit  the 
stage  fos  ever.  She  performed  in  oratorio  in 
1 799.  A  pretty  portrait  of  Allegranti  is  engraved 
by  Bartbloszi,  after  Cosway.  [J.  M.] 

ALLE6BI,  Gbxoobio,  a  beneficed  priest 
attached  to  the  cathedral  of  Fermo,  and  a 
member  of  the  same  family  which  produced 
Cknrcgio  the  painter,  was  also  a  musical  composer 
of  much  distinction.  He  was  bom  at  Bome 
about  the  year  1580,  and  was  a  pupil  of  G.  M. 
Nanini.  During  his  residence  at  Fenno  he  acted 
as  chorister  and  composer  to  the  cathedraL 
Certain  Mottetti  and  Concerti  which  he  published 
at  this  time  had  so  great  a  repute  that  they 
attracted  the  notice  of  Pope  Urban  YIII,  who  ap- 
pointed  him,  on  Dec.  6, 1029,  to  a  vacancy  among 
the  Cantori  of  the  Apostolic  ChapeL  'DnB  post 
be  held  until  his  deatn,  in  165  a. 

His  name  is  most  commonly  assodated  with  a 
'  Miserere*  for  nine  vdoes  in  two  choirs,  which  is, 
or  was  till  lately,  sung  annually  in  the  Pontifical 
Chapel  during  the  Holy  Week,  and  is  held  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions  which  have 
ever  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Roman 
Church.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  so  much 
treasured  that  to  copy  it  was  a  crime  visited 
with  ezconmiunication.  Not  that  its  possession 
was  even  thus  confined  to  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
Dr.  Bumey  got  a  copy  of  it.^  Mosart  took 
down  the  notes  while  the  choir  were  singing  it, 
and  Choron,  the  Frenchman,  managed  to  insert 
it  in  his  'Collection*  of  pieces  used  in  Bome 
during  the  Holy  Week.*  Leopold  I,  a  great  lover 
of  miuic,  sent  his  ambassador  to  the  Pope  with  a 
formal  lequest  for  a  copy  of  it,  which  was  granted 
to  him.  The  emperor  had  tiie  work  performed 
with  much  ceremony  by  a  highly  qualified  choir 
at  Vienna.  The  effect,  however,  was  so  dis- 
appointing that  he  conceived  himself  the  victim 
of  a  trick  upon  the  part  of  the  copyist,  and 
complained  to  the  Pope  that  some  iiiferior 
composition  had  been  palmed  off  upon  him. 
The  fact  was  that  the  value  of  this  curious 
and  very  delicate  work  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  its  execution.  It  is  simple  almost  to  the 
point  of  apparent  insipidity,  and  it  only  assumes 
Its  true  <maracter  when  sung  by  the  one  choir 
which  received  and  has  retained  as  traditions  tiie 
original  directions  of  its  author.*  Li  the  Sistine 
Chapel  it  has  ever  commanded  the  enthusiasm 
of  musicians  for  a  certain  indescribable  profundity 
of  sadness,  and  a  rhythmical  adaptation  to  the 

*  Koit  probaUjr  throaili  BantanlU  Um  af nmr. 
>  It  wfll  be  fonad  in  tb«  'taorad  Mliiiti«lqr*  of  tlw  Into  Xr.  W. 
Ajtuuu    CFaikarJ 
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words  about  which  It  is  woven,  but  whldi,  h. 
spite  of  its  apparent  simplicity,  aro  so  difl&cult 
to  produce  that  no  fraud  was  neoessaiy  to 
account  for  the  imperial  fgdluro  at  Vienna.  The 
effects  of  Allegii's  'Miwrero*  are  like  the  aroma 
of  certain  dedicate  vintages  which  always  perishee 
in  transit ;  although  in  Rome,  to  turn  to  a 
metaphor  of  Baini^s,  they  have  never  shown 
a  wrmkle  of  old  age. ' 

As  the  man*s  music  so  was  the  man.  Adaod 
of  Bolsena  says  that  he  was  of  a  singular 
gentleness  and  sweetness  of  soul  and  habit.  Hii 
doors  were  oonstantiy  thronged  by  poor,  who 
sought  him  as  much  for  the  more  impalpable 
sustenance  of  his  ItitkItiam  m  for  the  mcMre 
material  frxdts  of  his  bounty;  and  his  leisure 
hours  were  commonly  spent  among  the  prisons 
and  pest-houses  of  Rome;  He  died  at  a  ripe  old 
age,  on  Feb.  18, 1652,  and  was  laid  in  S.  Maria 
in  Vallicella,  in  tiie  burial-place  belonging  to  the 
Papal  Choir. 

His  published  works  consist  chiefly  of  two 
volumes  of  'Conoertini*  and  two  of  'Motetti,* 
all  printed  during  his  lifetime  by  Soldi  of  Rome. 
Some  stray  Motetti  of  his  were,  however, 
inserted  by  Fabio  Constantini  in  a  collection 
intituled,  'Soelto  di  Motetti  di  diverd  ec- 
oellentissimi  autori,  a  due,  tre,  quattro^  e 
cinque  vod.'  But  tiie  Archives  of  S.  Maria  in 
Vallicella  are  rich  in  his  manuscripts,  as  are 
also  the  Library  of  the  Collegio  Romano  and 
the  Collection  of  the  Papal  Choir.  Kircher  too 
in  his  'Musurgia*  has  transcribed  an  extract 
from  his  instrumental  works;  and  the  library 
of  the  Abb^  Santini  contained  the  scores  of 
various  pieces  by  him,  including  'Magnificats,* 
'Improperia,*  'Lamentazioni,*  and  'Motetti.* 
A  '  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus*  by  him  for  four  voices 
is  included  in  the  'Musica  divina'  of  Proeke 
(Liber  Motettorum.  No.  Iz.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

ALLEGRO  (Ital.)  The  literal  meaning  oi 
this  word  is  'cheerfril,*  and  it  is  in  this  sens^ 
that  it  is  employed  as  the  titie  of  Mihon*s  weU- 
known  poem.  In  music  however  it  has  the 
signification  of  'lively'  merely  in  the  sense  of 
quick,  and  is  often  combined  with  other  words 
which  would  make  nonsense  with  it  in  its 
original  meaning— e.g.  'allegro  agitato  e  con 
disperadone*  (Clementi,  'Didone  abbandonata*). 
When  unaccompanied  by  any  qualifying  word 
'allegro'  indicates  a  rate  of  speed  nearly  inter- 
mediate between  'andante'  and  'presto.'  There 
is  however  no  other  time  indication  whidi  is  so 
frequentiy  modified  by  the  addition  of  other 
words.  To  quote  only  some  of  the  more  common, 
'allegro  molto,'  'allegro  assai,'' allegro  con  brio' 
(or  'con  fuoco'),  and  'allegro  vivace,'  will  all 
indicate  a  quicker  time  than  a  simple  allegro; 
an  'allQgro  assai,'  for  instance,  is  often  almost 
equivalent  to  a  'presto.'  On  the  other  hand, 
'allegro  ma  non  troppo,'  'allegro  moderato,'  or 
'  allegro  maestoso,'  will  all  be  somewhat  slower. 
The  exact  pace  of  any  particular  allegro  is 
frequentiy  indicated  by  the  metronome,  but  even 
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Hue  k  by  no  meam  An  infidlible  guide,  m  tke 

tune  movement  if  played  in  a  large  hall  and 

vith  a  great  number  of  performen  would  require 

lo  be  teken  ■omewhat  slower  than  in  a  imaller 

room  or  with  a  smaller  band.    In  this,  as'with 

•U  other  time-indicationa,  much  must  be  left  to 

the  diicreti<ni  of  the  performer  or  conductor.    If 

hs  bsve  true  musical  fdeling  he  cannot  go  far 

wrong;  if  he  hare  not,  the  most  minute  directions 

viQ hardly  keep  him  right.    The  word  'allegro* 

ii  alio  used  as  the  name  of  a  piece  of  music, 

flither  a  separate  piece  (e.g.  Chopin*8  'Allegro 

de  Concert^'  op.  46),  or  as  the  first  movement 

of  s  large  instrumental  composition.    In  these 

cuei  it   is   generally   constructed    in    certain 

definite  forms,  for  which   see    Stmphomt    and 

8011TA.    Beethoven  also  ^exceptionally  uses  the 

void  'allegro*    instead    of    'scherzo.*      Four 

iutuoes  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  his  works, 

TIL  in  the  symphony  in  O  minor,  the  quartetts 

h  E  minor,    op.  59,    No.   a,   and   F   minor, 

3)  95,  and  the  Sonata  quasi  Fantasia^  op.  27, 
0, 1.  [E.  P.] 

ALLEGRETTO    (Ital.).     A    diminutive   of 
'aOflgro,*  and   as   a   time-indication  somewhat 
ilover  than  the   latter,  and    also  fiMtcr   than 
'andante.*    Like  ^allegro*  it  is  firequently  com- 
bbed  with  other  words,  e.  g. '  allegretto  moderate,' 
'aOegietto  vivace,*  'allegretto  ma  non  tropfio,* 
'allegretto  acherzando,'  etc.,  either  modifying  the 
Moe  or  describing  the  character  of  the  music 
The  word  ia  also  used  as  the  name  of  a  move- 
jnent^  and  in  this  «ense  is  especially  to  be  often 
£»Dnd  in  the  works  of  Beethoven,  some  of  whose 
allegrettos  are  among  his  most  remarkable  com- 
positions.   It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  with 
regard  to  Beethoven,  that  in  all  cases  where  the 
word  'allegretto*  stands  alone  at  the  hoaA  of 
the  secxmd  or  third  movement  of  a  work   it 
indicates  the  character  ef  the  music  and  not 
Dsrely  its  pace.    A  genuine  Beethoven  allegretto 
always  takes  the  place  either  of  the  andante  er 
icheno  of  the  work  to  which  it  belongs.    In  the 
seventh  and  eighth  sjrmphonies,  in  the  quartett 
IB  F  minor,  op.  95,  and  the  piano  trio  in  £  flat, 
op.  7O9  No.  a,  an  allegretto  is  to  be  found  instead 
or  the  slow   movement;    and    in    the   sonatas 
m  F,  op.  10,  No.  a,  and  in  E,  op.  14,  No.  i,  in 
the  great  quartett  in  F,  op.  59,  No.  i,  and  the 
trio  in  E  flat,  op.  70,  No.  a,  \ke  allegretto  takes 
the  place  of  the  scherzo.    This  use  of  the  word 
alone  as  the  designation  of  a  particular  kind  of 
movement  ia  pecimar  te  Beethoven.    It  »  worth 
nsntiooing  that  in  the  case  of  the  allegretto  of 
the  seventh  symphony,  Beethoven,  in  order  that 
it  shoold  not  be  played  too  fast,  wished  it  to  be 
marked  'Andante  quasi  allegretto.*   This  indica- 
tion however  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
printed  scores.     In  the  slow  movement  of  the 
Piutoral  Symphony,  Beethoven  alw  at  first  indi- 
cated the  time  as  'Andante  raolto  moto,  ^witi 
a3ltgrfiU>!  bat  subsequently  struck  out  the  last 
two  words.  [E.  P.] 

ALLEACANDE.  i.  One  of  the  movements 
of  the  Suits,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  of  Ger- 
man origin.     It  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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Pbisdvi  and  the  Air,  the  only  movement  of 
the  Suite  which  has  not  originated  in  a  dance- 
form.  The  allemande  is  a  piece  of  moderate 
rapidity — about  an  allegrette — in  common  time, 
and  commencing  usually  with  one  short  note, 
generally  a  quMrer  or  seuiiquavery  at  the  end  of 
the  baCi 


^^  J.  S.  Bach.  Suites 
*~*    Anglaises,  N0.S. 


Sometimes  instead  of  one  there  are  three  short 
notes  at  the  beginning :  as  in  Handera  Suites, 
Book  i,  No.  5. 


foifl^irff^Wi  mf 


eta 


The  homophonio  rather  than  the  polyphonic 
style  predominates  in  the  music,  which  fre« 
quently  consists  of  a  highlv  figorate  melody, 
with  a  comparatively  simple  accompaniment. 
Suites  are  occasionally  met  ¥dth  which  have 
ne  allemande  (e.  g.  Bach's  Partita  in  B  minor), 
but  where  it  is  introduced  it  is  always,  un- 
less preceded  by  <a  prelude,  the  first  movement 
of  a  suite ;  and  its  chief  characteristics  are  the 
uniform  and  regular  motion  of  the  upper  part{ 
the  avoidance  ef  strongly  marked  rhythms*  or 
rhythmical  figures,  such  us  we  meet  with  in  the 
CouBAMTB ;  the  absence  of  all  accents  on  the 
weak  parts  of  the  bar,  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Sarabands  ;  the  general  prevalence  of. 
homophony,  already  referred  to{  and  the  simple 
and  measured  time  ef  the  music.  The  alle- 
mande always  connists  of  two  parts  each  of 
which  is  repeated.  These  two  parts  are  usually 
of  the  length  of  8,  la,  or  16  bam;  sometimes, 
though  less  frequently,  of  10.  In  the  earlier 
allemandes,  such  as  those  of  Couperin,  the 
second  is  firequently  longer  than  the  first :  Bach, 
howeyer,  mostly  makes  them  ef  the  same 
length. 

a.  The  word  is  also  used  as  equivalent  to  the 
Deutscher  Tanz — a  dance  in  triple  time,  closely 
resembling  the  waltz.  Specimens  of  this  species 
of  Allemande  are  to  be  seen  in  Beetho?en*s 
'  1 1  Deutsche  TUnze,  fiir  Orchester,*)the  first  of 
which  begins  thus  :>- 


j'.a  jij  riffrrrrij  rimrff 


E 


It  bas  BO  relation  whatever  to  the  allemande 
spoken  of  above,  being  of  Swabian  origin. 

3.  The  name  is  abK>  applied  to  a  German 
national  dance  ef  a  lively  character  in  a-4  time, 
similar  to  the  Ck>NTRSDAN8B.  [E.  P.J 

ALLGEMEINE  MUSIKALKCHE  ZEIT- 
UNO.    See  Musikalisohb  Zbitung. 
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ALLISON,  BiCHARD,  a  teacher  of  music  in 
London  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  particulars 
of  whose  birth  and  decease  are  unknown.  His 
name  first  occurs  as  a  contributor  to  T.  Este's 
*  Whole  Booke  of  Psalms,*  1592.  A  few  years 
later  he  published  on  his  own  account  'The 
Psalmes  of  David  in  Meter/  1599,  '^  collection 
of  old  church  tunes  harmonised  by  himself  in 
four  parts,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  '  lute, 
orpharyon,  citteme  or  base  vioU,*  and  im- 
portant as  being  one  of  the  earliest  to  g^ve  the 
melody  in  the  cantus  or  soprano  part — the  usual 
practice  being  to  give  it  to  the  tenor.  Allison 
advertises  it  'to  be  soldo  at  his  house  in  the 
Duke's-place  near  Aide-gate/  and  dedicates  it  to 
the  Countess  of  Warwick.  It  is  ushered  forth 
by  some  complimentary  verses  by  John  Dow- 
hmd,  the  celebrated  performer  on  the  lute,  and 
others.  He  appears  to  have  been  patronised  by 
Sir  John  ScucUunore,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
collection  of  part-songs  entitled,  '  An  Houres 
Recreation  in  Musicke,  apt  for  Instruments  and 
Voyces,'  1606.  This  publication  contains  '  a 
prayer*  set  to  music,  'for  the  long  preservation 
of  the  king  and  his  poeteritie,*  and  *a  thanks- 
giving for  the  deliverance  of  the  whole  estate 
firom  the  late  oonspiracie* — the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

Allison,  Bobebt,  probably  a  relative  of 
Bichard,  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
After  serving  in  the  royal  establishment  for 
twenty  years  he  sold  his  place,  Feb.  8,  1609-10, 
V)  Humphry  Baohe.  {Allison* spvhli€€Uiofu;C9md.. 
Soc.  ChequeBk,  of  Chap,  Royal,)        [£.  F.  B.] 

ALL*  OTTAVA  (Ital,).  'In  the  octave.' 
(l)  In  pianoforte  music  a  passage  marked  alV  %va, 
(or  merely  8va.)  is  to  be  played  an  octave  higher 
than  written,  if  the  sign  is  placed  above  the  notes, 
an  octave  lower  if  placed  below  them.  In  the 
latter  case  the  more  accurate  indication  8va.  hawa 
ia  frequently  employed.  The  duration  of  the 
transposition  is  shown  by  a  dotted  line,  and  when 
the  notes  are  again  to  be  played  as  written,  the 
word  loco  (Ital.,  'in  its  place*)  is  put  over  (or 
under)  the  music,  (a)  In  orchestral  scores, 
especially  manuscripts,  aZ/'  8ra.  signifies  that  one 
instrument  plays  in  octaves  with  another,  either 
above  or  below.  (3)  In  playing  from  a  figured 
bass  the  term  shows  that  no  harmonies  are  to  be 
employed,  and  that  the  upper  parts  merely  double 
the  bass  in  octaves.    In  this  case  it  ia  equivalent 

to  TASTO  SOLO.  [E.  P.] 

ALL'  UNISONO  (Ital.,  abbreviated  UnU.), 
'In  unison.'  In  orchestral  scores  this  term  is 
used  to  show  that  two  or  more  instruments,  the 
parts  of  which  are  written  upon  the  same  stave, 
are  to  play  in  unison.  In  modem  scores  the 
words  a  due,  a  tre,  etc.,  are  morj  frequently 
employed. 

ALPENHOBN,  or  ALPHOBN,  an  instru- 
ment with  a  cupped  mouthpiece,  of  wood  and 
bark,  used  by  the  mountaineers  in  Switzerland 
and  many  other  countries  to  convey  signals  and 
to  produce  simple 'melodies.  It  is  nearly  straight, 
and  three  or  more  feet  in  length.  Those  in  the 
Museum  at  SouUi  Keiawngtpn  are  roapectively 
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7  ft.  5  in.  and  7  ft.  11  in.  long.  There  is  m 
Swedish  instrument  of  this  kind  called  Lure  i 
another  of  kindred  nature  used  in  the  Himik- 
layas ;  and  another  by  the  Indians  of  Sontli 
Ajnerica. 

The  notes  produced  are  evidently  only  the 
open  harmonics  of  the  tube,  somewhat  modified 
by  the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  and  by  the 
smallnoss  of  the  bore  in  relation  to  its  length. 
The  melody  is  termed  '  Banz  des  Yaches.*  Its 
principal  musical  interest  is  derived  from  its 
introduction  into  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  Pas- 
toral Symphony,  and  Bossini's  opera  of  *  William 
TelL'  Beethoven  employs  the  ordinary  hom 
alone;  but  in  the  overture  the  long  solo,  noi^ 
usually  played  by  the  oboe,  sometimes  by  th<e 
cor  anglais,  was  originally  intended  for,  and 
played  by,  a  tenoroon  or  alto  fagotto  standing 
in  F,  which  much  more  nearly  approaches  the 
real  tone  of  the  Alpenhom  tlian  uie  other  in- 
struments. 

A  similar  combination  of  cupped  mouthpiece 
with  wooden  tube  existed  in  the  serpent,  and  the 
result  was  a  peculiar  covered  and  tender  quality 
of  tone  now  lost  to  music,  except  in  so  fistr  as  it 
can  be  traced  in  some  oigan  reed-stops,  with 
wooden,  not  metal  bells.  [W.  H.  S. j 

ALPHABET.  The  musical  alphabet,  which 
serves  as  the  designation  of  all  musical  sounds, 
consists  of  the  sev^  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F, 
and  G,  and,  in  Grerman,  H  in  addition.  In  the 
natural  scale  (i.e.  the  scale  without  sharps  or 
flats)  the  order  of  these  letters  ia  as  follows  :— 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B  (or,  in  German,  H),  C ;  the 
cause  of  this  apparently  arbitrary  arrangement 
will  be  best  understood  from  a  brief  glance  at  the 
histoiy  of  the  musical  scale. 

According  to  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville  (circa 
595),  the  oldest  harps  had  seven  strings,  and  the 
shepherds'  pandean  pipes  seven  reeds,  ^  from 
which  it  appears  probable  as  well  as  natural  that 
the  ancient  scale  consisted  of  seven  sounds. 

These  seven  sounds,  which  served  for  both 
voices  and  instruments,  were  gradually  added  to, 
until,  in  the  time  of  Aristoxenus  (340  B.O.),  there 
were  fifteen,  extending  from  A  the  first  space  of 
the  bass  stave  to  A  the  second  space  in  the 
treble.  Each  of  these  sounds  had  its  distinctive 
name,  derived  from  the  position  and  length  of  the 
different  strings  of  the  phorminx  or  l3rre,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  writing  them  in  full  the  ancient 
Greek  authors  expressed  them  by  certain  letters 
of  the  alphabet.'  As  however  the  properties  of 
the  notes  varied  continually  with  the  different 
modes  and  so-called  mutations,  which  by  this 
time  had  been  introduced  into  the  musical 
system,  these  letters  were  written  in  an  immense 
variety  of  forms,  large  and  small,  inverted, 
turned  to  the  right  or  left,  lying  horizontally, 
accented  in  many  ways,  etc.,  so  that,  according 
to  Alypius,  the  most  intelligible  of  the  Greek 
writers  who  wrote  professedly  to  explain  them, 

1  B«for»  the  tfane  of  Tarpander  (about  (l?0  B.C.)  tiia  Gveek  lyn  li 
■oppoMd  to  hate  had  bat  four  ttilngi.  Boethlui  attiibutm  tta  «st8D- 
lion  to  MToo  ■trinsB  to  Tap*odar. 

s  For  a  ftiH  deKripUon  of  Um  OiMk  Mah  nt  Sir  J.  HavklBii 
^HlMwry  at  MiMie.'  db.  tr. 
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tbeniiguad  signs  in  use  in  hu  day  amounted  to 
BO  fever  than  1 340,  and  it  appears  probable  that 
even  this  number  was  afterwards  exceeded. 

The  Romans,  who  borrowed  the  Greek  scale, 
ud  gave  Latin  names  to  each  of  its  fifteen 
loimds,  did  not  adopt  this  complicated  system, 
bat  employed  instead  the  first  fifteen  letters  of 
their  slphabet,  A  to  P,  and  later  still,  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  was  chosen  pope  A.D.  590, 
diflooTering  that  the  second  hsJf  of  the  s^e, 
H  toP,  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  first,  A  to  H, 
ibolished  the  last  eight  letters  and  used  the  first 
KTen  orer  again,  expressing  the  lower  octave  by 
capitals  and  the  upper  by  small  letters.^ 

So  &r  the  original  compass  of  the  Greek  scale 
ns  presenred,  and  thus  A  was  naturally  applied 
to  the  fint  and  at  that  time  lowest  note,  but 
aboot  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century  a  new 
note  was  introduced,  situated  one  degree  below 
the  lowest  A,  and  called  (it  is  difficult  to  say 
whj)  after  the  Greek  letter  gamma*  and  written 
r.  To  this  others  were  firom  time  to  time  added 
until  the  lower  C  was  reached,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  i6ih  century,  by  Lazarino.  Thus  the 
loodem  scale  was  established,  and  A,  orig^naUy 
the  first,  became  the  sixth  degree. 

In  Germany  the  same  system  was  originally 
adopted,  but  when  accidentals  were  invented, 
and  it  became  customary  to  sing  in  certain  cases 
Bb  instead  of  BQ,  the  square  shape  of  the  natural 
soon  became  transformed  into  the  letter  H,  which 
was  applied  to  the  note  BQ  (the  original  B),  while 
the  rounder  foam  of  the  flat  received  the  name 
of  fi,  a  distinction  which  remains  in  force  to  the 
preieot  day.    (See  Accidsiitals.)  [F.  T.] 

ALSAGER,  Thomas  Masba,  bom  1770,  died 
1946,  one  of  the  iamily  of  Alsager,  of  Alsager, 
Cheshire,    He  was  for  many  years  a  proprietor 
snd  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  maua^^ement 
of 'The  Times,'  being  especially  concerned  in  all 
that  related  to  music  and  the  collection  of  mer- 
cantile and  foreign  news.      The  professionally 
tramed  musical  critic,  added  at  his  suggestion  to 
the  staflf  of '  The  Times,*  was  the  first  employed 
00  any  daily  paper.     He  was  the  intimate  firiend 
of  LAmb,  ihe  Bumeys,  Wordsworth,  Talfourd, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Mendehisohn,  Moscheles,  and  many 
oth^  celebrities.      But  what   entitles   him   to 
ntention  here  was  his  intense  devotion  to  miiuic, 
to  which  he  gave  aU  the  leisure  he  could  spare 
from  a  busy  me.    His  practical  ability  in  music 
was  very  great,  and  it  is  a  fSact  that  he  could 
perform  on  all  the  instruments  in  the  orchestra. 
1^  frequent    private    concerts    given    by  the 
'Qoeen-Sqnare  Select  Society*  at  his  residence 
m  London  will  long  be  remembered  by  his  many 
musical  friends,  and  were  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing to  this  country  many  works  and  foreign 

I  mtan  flf  Po|«  Oratory  fonna  the  io-e«ned  bMls  of  Um 

T»U9tmr,  In  vhich  tbe  oeUrt  from  tiM  C  next  below  Uie  bui 

C  Msood  tfimat  It  adlMl  Um  (creat  octave,  and  ia  Indicated  bf 

;  dw  octave  next  abore  ia  knovn  aa  the  maU  octave,  and  If 

br  HnaB  kttcn:  and  aU  aocceeding  octavca  are  called  once- 

mkuhOiaAad  oetavae,  etc,  and  the  letten  npreientlns  them 

kne  OMk  tapok  or  nore  hortsontal  Hnee  drawn  above  them,  thna: 

CD...ed...24...S2  ...8d...,ete. 

*  Tbe  Midttim  ef  the  T  k  bjr  MNne  attributed  to  OuMo  d'Anoo;  bat 
ki  mriB  «(  a  Si  Ma  *  Mloologui '  (AJ>.  1094)  as  being  atawKly  In  nee. 
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musicianB.  There  Sivori  for  the  first  time  at- 
tempted quartett  playing,  and  there  on  March 
38,  1834,  took  place  the  first  performance  in 
£ngland  of  Cherubini*8  'Bequiem,*  principal 
soprano  Mrs.  H.  R.  Bishop ;  first  violin  M.  Spag- 
noletti.  In  1843  the  society  held  a  special  musi- 
cal festival  in  honour  of  Spuhr,  who  himself  led 
three  pieces.  One  object  of  the  society  was  to 
establish  a  taste  for  Beethoven*s  chamber  music, 
by  performing  it  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
attainable.  It  was  divided  into  two  classes,  one 
called  the  pianoforte  and  the  other  the  violin 
class,  and  separate  evenings  were  devoted  to 
each  kind  of  composition,  special  attention  being 
bestowed  on  those  least  known  to  the  public. 
These  resulted  in  the  series  of  chamber  concerts 
given  publicly  in  Harley  Street  in  1845  and 
1846,  and  ciJled  the  'Beethoven  Quartett  So- 
ciety,* the  whole  being  due  to  the  enthusiasm, 
knowledge^  and  munificence  of  Mr.  Alsager. 

ALT.  The  notes  in  the  octave  above  the 
treble  stave,  beginning  with  the  G,  are  said  to 
be  IN  ALT,  and  those  in  the  next  octave  IN 

ALTIBSIMO. 

ALTENBUBG,  Johann  Ebnst,  a  fiimous 
trumpet-player,  bom  1734  at  Weissenfels,  and 
son  of  Johann  Caspar,  also  an  excellent  master 
of  the  same  instrument.  The  fiither  served  in 
several  campaigns,  and  was  in  action  at  Malpla- 
quet.  After  leaving  the  army  he  travelled  much 
in  Europe,  and  was  admired  wherever  he  came, 
and  so  successful  that  he  was  able  to  refuse  an 
offer  from  Frederic  Augustus  of  Poland  to  enter 
his  service  with  a  siJary  of  600  thalers.  He 
died  ini  761 .  His  son — more  celebrated  than  the 
father— after  completing  his  education,  adopted 
the  militaiy  career,  and  was  a  field  trumpet^  in 
the  army  during  the  Seven  Years*  War.  After 
the  peace  of  Hubertsburg  he  became  organist  at 
Bitterfeld.  He  was  the  author  of  a  book  entitled 
'Versuch  einer  Anleitung  zur  heroischer  musikal- 
ischenTrompetkunst*  (Halle,  1 795),  which,  though 
poor  in  style,  is  so  complete  in  its  treatment  of 
the  subject,  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  in 
relation  to  trumpet  music.  [F.  G.] 

ALTHOKN,  an  instrument  of  the  Saxhobn 
family,  usually  standing  in  Eb  or  F.  It  is  exclu- 
sively used  in  military  music,  and  often  replaces 
the  French  horn,  for  which  however  it  is  a  poor 
substitute  as  regards  tone.  It  u  much  easier  to 
learn  than  the  horn,  and  presents  greater  facility 
in  rapid  melodic  passages.  The  least  objection- 
able way  of  introducing  it  into  the  reed  band  is 
to  associate  a  pair  of  these  instruments  with  two 
French  horns,  reserving  characteristic  holding 
notes  for  the  latter.  In  the  brass  band,  where 
variety  of  timbre  is  less  attainable,  it  answers 
its  purpose  well,  and  can  better  be  played  on 
horseback,  from  its  upright  bell.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  the  saxhorn  in  Bb,  but  this  is  best 
distinguished  as  the  Babitonb.  The  scale  and 
compass  of  this  and  the  other  Saxhorns  are 
given  under  that  word.  [W.  H.  8.] 

ALTO  (from  the  Latin  dUnt,  high,  far  re- 
moved).   The  male  voice  of  the  highest  pitoh^ 
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ealled  also  oounter-tenar,  i.e.  eonira,  or  against 
the  tenor.  In  the  i6ih  and  early  part  of  the 
17th  centuries  the  compass  of  the  alto  voice  was 
limited  to  the  notes  admissible  on  the  stave  which 
has  the  C  clef  on  ita  third  line ;  i.e.  to  the  notes 
a  sixth  above  and  a  sixth  below  'middle  C 
Later  however  this  oonipass  was  extended  by 
bringing  into  use  the  thira  register  of  the  voice, 
or  'fiblsetto/  a  register  ofton  strongest  with 
those  whose  voices  are  oaturally  'bass.'  .The 
falsetto  coonter-tenor,  or  more  properly  counter- 
aUo,  still  te  be  found  in  cathedral  dioirs,  dates — 
if  musical  history  is  to  be  read  la  muric — ^firom 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  who  doubtless  de- 
sired to  veproduoe  at  home,  approximately  at 
least,  a  claai  of  voice  he  had  become  accustomed 
to  in  continental  chapels  royal  and  ducal.  The 
Bo-caUed  counter-tenor  parts  of  Pelham  Hom- 
phreys  his  contemporaries  and  suooesson,  habi- 
tjially  transcend  those  of  thedr  predeceesors,  firom 
Tallis  to  Gibbons,  by  at  least  a  third.  The  con- 
tralto part  is  properly  written  on  the  stave  which 
has  C  on  its  second  line;  it  consequently 
extendi  to  the  eighth  above  middle  C  and 
the  fourth  below.  This  stave  is  now  obsolete, 
and  the  part  for  which  it  is  fitted  is,  in  Eng- 
land, written  either  on  the  alto  stave,  for  which 
it  is  too  high,  or  on  the  treble  stave  for  which 
it  is  too  low.  On  the  continent  the  stave 
which  has  the  C  clef  on  the  first  line  is  sometimes 
used  for  it.  For  the  female  o^o  voice  see  Con- 
STBALTO.  [J.  H.] 

ALTO  is  also  the  Italian  term  for  the  Tknob 
viob'n,  called  alto,  or  alto  di  viola,  as  distinguished 
from  basso  di  viola,  because,  before  the  invention, 
or  at  least  before  the  general  adoption  of  the  vio- 
lin, it  used  to  take  the  highest  part  in  oomposi- 
tions  for  string-instruments,  corresponding  to  the 
soprano  part  in  vocal  music  Fur  further  parti- 
culars see  Viola.  [P.  D.] 

ALTRA  YOLTA  (Ital.  'another  turn'),  a 
term  in  use  during  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  for  knoore,  a  word  which  has  now 
entirely  superseded  it. 

AMATI,  a  family  of  celebrated  Italian  violin- 
makers,  who  lived  and  worked  at  Cremona,  and 
are  generallv  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  Cre- 
mona schooL  There  is  considerable  uncertaintv 
as  to  the  different  members  of  the  family,  which 
was  one  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  of  the  town. 

I.  AiTDREA,  the  eldest,  appears  to  have  been 
bom  some  time  between  1520  and  1535. 
Fetis  mentions  two  instruments  of  Andrea 
Amati,  which  are  dated  1546  and  1551 ;  one  of 
them  a  rebec  with  three  strings,  ^e  other  a 
viola  bastardo,  or  small  violin.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  was  originally  a  maker  of  the 
older  viola  di  gamba,  and  that  only  later  in  life 
he  began  to  make  violins.  We  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  a  direct  pupil  of  one  of  the 
great  Brescia  makers,  Gaspar  da  Salo  or  Maggini. 
In  spite  of  some  similarity  his  violins  certainly 
differ  materially  in  shape  and  workmanship  irom 
-the  works  of  these  older  masters.  Very  few 
authentic  instruments  of  his  make  are  extant. 
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and  those  are  not  in  good  preservation.  Tliey 
retain  the  stiff  upright  Bresdan  sonndhole^  bat 
in  almost  every  other  respect  mark  a  crest 
advance  upon  the  productions  of  the  older  sdkooL 
Andrea  worked  mostly  after  a  small  pattern; 
the  belly  and  back  very  high;  the  varnish 
of  amber  colour;  the  wood,  especially  that  of 
the  belly,  most  cairefuUy  chosen ;  the  scroll 
beautifully  chiselled;  the  general  outline  ex* 
tremely  graceful.  A  few  violoncellos  and  tenon 
of  this  master  are  also  known.  The  tone  of  hia 
instruments  is  clear  and  silveiy,  but,  probablj 
-owing  to  their  small  sixe  and  high  elevation,  not 
very  powerful.  The  fourth  string  is  particularly 
weak.    Andrea  died  probably  in  x  5  7  7. 

2.  NiooLO,  vounger  brother  of  Anidrea  (not  to 
be  confounded  with  Nicolo  son  of  Geronimo) 
appears  to  have  aiade  basses  in  preference  to 
violins. 

3.  Antokio,  bcm  151^0,  and  4.  Geboitivo, 
died  1635,  sons  of  Andrea,  worked  conjointly 
veiy  much  in  thdr  &ther*s  style;  GeroninH) 
appears  to  have  afterwards  made  violins  of  a 
lanrer  pattern  independently  of  his  brother, 
which  however  are  inferior  to  those  made 
conjointly  with  him. 

5.  NiooLO,    bom   September  3,    1596,    died 
August  13,   16S4,  son  of  Gkronimo,  was  the 
last  and  doubtless   the  most   eminent  of  the 
family.     Although  he  did  not  materially  alter 
the  model  adopted  by  the  rest  of  the  Amatis  he 
improved  it  in  many  respects.    His  outline  is 
still  more  graceful,  his  varnish  of  deeper  and 
richer  colour,  and  the  proportions,  as  regards 
thickness  of  wood  and   elevation  of  back  and 
belly,  are  better  calculated  by  him  than  by  his 
predecessors.     His    instruments   have    in   con- 
sequence, besides  the  clearness  and  transparency 
•f  the  older  Amatis,  greater  power  and  intensity 
of  tone.    As  a  rule  he  too  worked  after  a  small 
pattern,  but  he  also  made  some  large  violins,—- 
the  so-called   'Grand  Amatis,*  which  are  par- 
ticularly high-priced — and  a  great   number  of 
beautiful  tenors  and  violonceUos.     His  instru- 
ments enjoyed  •even  during  his  life-time  a  great 
reputation,  and  it  is  relat^  that  Charles  IX  of 
France  gave  him  an  order  for  twelve  violins,  six 
tenors,  and  six  violoncellos,  for  his  private  band. 
Andrea  Guameri  and  the  still  greater  Antonio 
Stradivari    were    his   pupils.     His    label    runs 
thus,   'Nicolaus  Amati  Cremonens.   Hieronimi 
filii  Antonii  nepos  fecit  anno  16  — .' 

6.  Geronimo,  his  son,  was  but  an  in- 
different maker.  The  violins  of  the  Amati  are 
the  link  between  the  Brescia  school  and  those 
masters  who  brought  the  art  of  violin-making 
to  its  greatest  perfection,  Antonio  Stradivari  and 
Josef  Guamen.  The  tone  of  Gaspar  da  Salo's 
and  Magginrs  violins  is  great  and  powerful, 
but  has  a  peculiarly  veiled  character,  reminding 
one  of  the  viola  da  gamba.  In  Nicolo  Amati's 
instruments  the  tone  is  clearer  and  more  trans- 
parent, but  comparatively  small.  It  was  left  to 
another  generation  of  makers  to  combine  these 

Dualities  and  to  fix  upon  a  model,  which  after 
tie  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  haa 
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froT«d  Haelf  inc^Mkble  of  even  the  most  trifling 
UDprorement.  [P.  D.] 

AMBASSADRICB,  L*,  open  in  three  acts ; 
libretto  by  Scribe ;  music  by  Auber ;  first  per- 
iorawd  at  the  Op^  Comique,  Dec.  ai,  1856. 

AMBER  WITCH,  THE,  a  romantic  opera  in 
fear  acts,  by  W.  V.  Wallace ;  libretto  by  H.  F. 
Charier ;  first  prodaoed  at  Her  Majesty^s  Theatre, 
Feb.  a8,  1S61. 

AMBR06ETTI,  Giuseppe,  an  excellent 
bi^  who  appeared  in  1807,  and  at  Paris  in  181 5 
m  'Don  Gbvanni' ;  and  at  the  opera  in  London 
in  181 7,  where  he  was  very  successful.  His  voice 
VM  a  bass  of  no  great  power,  but  he  was  an 
aeeSent  actor,  wit^  a  natural  vein  of  humour, 
thoogfa  often  put  into  characters  unsuited  to  him 
MSBnger ;  yet  he  acted  extremely  wdl,  and  in 
ft  manner  too  horribly  true  to  nature,  the  part  of 
the  mad  father  in  Paer's  beautiful  opera  *  Agnese,' 
vhile  that  of  the  daughter  was  sung  by  Cam- 
poraa.  He  remained  until  the  end  of  the  season 
of  1821,  in  which  his  salary  was  £400.  He 
nanied  Teresa  Strinasacchi  the  singer.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  He  was  said 
to  bare  become  a  monk  in  France ;  but  in  1838 
he  vas  in  Ireland,  since  which  nothing  has  been 
beaidofhim.  [J.  M.] 

AMBROS,  August  Wilhelx .  Bom  Nov.  1 7, 
1816,  at  Mauth  in  Bohemia.  By  virtue  of  his 
'Geadiichte  der  Musik*  (BresUu,  Leuckart),  the 
4U1  voL  of  which,  reaching  to  Montevsbde  and 
Fkrgobaldi,  appeared  July  1878,  he  must  be 
eoDiiderod  the  greatest  German  authority  on 
all  questiims  concerning  the  history  of  £uro« 

r  music  from  ancient  Greece  to  the  present 
^     In  spite  4>f  having  suffered  till  past  his 
fiftieth  year  under  that  curse  of  dilletantism, 
aerring  two  masters — being  at  the  same  time 
a  hardworked  employ^  in  the  Austrian  Civil 
Ssnrice  and  an  enthusiastic  musician  and  litt^ 
xateur,  pianist,  composer,  critic  and  historian 
— htt  indomitable  pluck  and  perseverance  has 
enabled  him  to  put  forward  a  formidable  array 
of  writings  on  the  history  and  aesthetics  of  music, 
all  of  which  bear  the  stamp  of  a  rich,  highly 
caltarBd  aiid  very  versatile  mind.    They  are  as 
remarkable  fat  their  many-sided  learning  and 
aociincy  as  for  their  ludd  arrangements  and 
fariDiant   diction.     Ambros*  fitther,   postmaster 
sod  gentleman  fiarmer,  was  a  good  linguist  and 
excellent  mathematician,  and  his  mother,  a  sister 
of   KiBSBWB^TER,  the  historian   of  music,    a 
good  pianist  ofvthe  old  school  and  an  acoom- 
plishied  singer.    They  gave  him  every  chance 
to   aoquize    the  elements   of  modem   culture 
at   the    gymnasium    and  subsequently  at   the 
nmvendty  of  Prague ;  drawing,  painting,  poetry 
were   not  fioigotten;   music  only,    which    fas- 
ffinated  him  sdbove  all  things,  and  for  instruc- 
tioB  in  which  he  petfsionately  longed,  was  strictly 
ftohibited.  It  was  intended  that  he  should  enter 
the  civU  service,  and  music  was  considered  both 
a  dangerous  and  an  pndignified  pastime.   Never- 
theless he  leamt  to  play  the  piano  on  the  sly, 
and  woriLed  hard  by  hiniself  at  books  of  Counter- 
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point  and  Composition.  In  1840,  after  a  brilliant 
career  and  with  the  title  of  doctor  juris,  he  left 
the  university  a|id  entered  the  office  of  the 
Attorney-General,  where  he  steadily  advanced 
to  Referendarius  in  1845,  Prosecuting  Attorney 
in  matters  of  the  press  in  1848,  &o  Soon  after 
1850,  when  he  married,  his  reputation  as  a 
writer  on  musical  matters  spread  beyond  the 
waUs  of  Prague.  He  answered  Hansuck's 
pamphlet,  'Vom  musikalisch  Sdionen,*  in  a 
little  volume,  '  Die  Granzen  der  Poesie  und  der 
Musik,*  whidi  brought  down  upon  him,  especially 
in  Vienna,  a  shower  of  journalistic  abuse,  but 
which  procured  for  him  on  the  other  hand  the 
fiiendship  and  admiration  of  many  of  the  foremost 
German  musicians.  It  was  followed  by  a  series 
of  elaborate  essays :  '  Culturhistorische  BUder 
aus  der  Muedkleben  der  Gegenwart,'  which  were 
read  with  avidity  and  appeared  in  a  second 
edition  (Leiprig,  Mathes)  in  1865.  Thereupon 
the  firm  of  Leuckart  engaged  him  to  begin  his 
'  History  of  Music,*  his  life's  work.  From  i860 
to  1864  he  was  making  researches  towards  it  in 
the  Court  Library  at  Vienna,  at  Venice,  Bologna, 
Florence  and  Rome.  In  1867  he  was  ransack- 
ing the  Royal  librarv  at  Munich,  one  of  the 
richest  in  Europe,  and  in  1868,  1869,  smd  1875 
was  again  in  Italy  extending  his  quest  as  &r 
as  Naples.  The  third  volume,  reaching  to 
Palestnna,  was  published  in  1868.  In  1873  and 
1874  he  published  two  series  of  '  Chips  fix>m  his 
Workshop,'  under  the  title  of  *  Bunte  Blatter,' 
being  essays  on  isolated  musical  and  artistic 
subjects,  and  written  in  a  sparkling  non-technical 
manner,  but  full  of  matter  interestii^  both  to 
professional  artists  and  dilettanti,  lie  was  the 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Music  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague ;  and«  thanks  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Vienna,  was  in 
possession  of  sufficient  means  and  leisure  to 
continue  his  important  task.  He  appeared  in 
public  repeatedly  as  a  pianist,  ana  his  com- 
positions. Overtures  to  '  Othello,*  and  Calderon's 
'  Magico  Prodigioso' ;  a  number  of  pianoforte 
pieces,  '  Wanderstiicke,'  '  Kinderstiicke,*  '  Land- 
schaftsbilder' ;  numerous  songs ;  a  *  Stabat  Mater,' 
two  Masses  in  B  flat  and  A  minor,  etc.,  most 
of  which  have  a  strong  Smack  of  Schumann, 
besides  proving  him  to  be  a  practical  musician 
of  &r  more  than  common  attainments,  give  an 
additional  weight  to  his  criticisms,  showing  these 
to  stand  upon  the  firm  ground  of  sound  technical 
attainments.  He  died,  June  28,  1876.      [£.  D.] 

AMBROSIAN  CHANT.  The  ecdeeiastical 
mode  of  saying  and  singing  Divine  Service,  set 
in  order  by  St.  Ambrose  for  the  cathedral  church 
of  Milan  about  a.d.  384.  We  have  little 
historical  information  as  to  its  peculiarities. 
That  it  was  highly  impressive  we  learn  from 
the  well-known  passage  in  St.  Augustine*s  '  Con- 
fessions,* bodk  ix.  chap.  6. 

It  has  been  stated  without  proof,  and  repeated 
by  writer  aft«r  writer  on  the  subject,  that  St. 
Ambrose  took  only  the  four  'authentic*  Greek 
modes,  heiag  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh 
of  the   eight  commonly  called  the  Gregorian 
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Tones,  from  being  all  used  in  the  revision  of 
the  Roman  Antiphonarium  by  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  at  a  subsequent  date  (a.d.  590).  But 
St.  Ambrose*8  own  statement  in  his  letter  to  his 
sister  St.  Maroelina  is  merely  that  he  wished 
to  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  regulating  the 
tonality  and  the  mode  of  execution  of  the  hymns, 
psalms,  and  antiphons  that  were  sung  in  the 
church  he  had  built  at  Milan.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  we  really  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  system  and  structure  of  the  Ambrosian 
melodies,  and  no  existing  records  show  any- 
thing essentially  different  firom  Gregorian  plain- 
song. 

&e  subject  of  Byrd^s  anthem  'Bow  Thine 
ear,  O  Lord,*  originally  written  to  the  words 
*  Ne  irascaris  domine,' 
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has  always  been  quoted,  since  Dr.  Crot^  published 
his  '  Specimens,*  as  a  portion  of  the  plainsongf  of 
St.  Ambrose.  A  comparison  of  the  liturgical 
text  and  ritual  of  Milan  and  Rome  shows 
a  different  setting  of  the  musical  portions  of  the 
mass,  as  well  as  many  variations  in  rubrics  and 
in  the  order  and  appropriation  of  various  portions 
to  the  celebrant  and  assistants,  in  the  two  uses. 
Thus  the  'Gloria  in  excelsis*  precedes  the 
Kyrie  in  the  Milan  and  follows  it  in  the  Roman 
Mass.  The  setting  of  the  intonation  of  this, 
as  taken  from  the  missals  of  the  two,  may  be 
here  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  differences  in  the 
plainsong. 

Roman. 
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These  intonations  of  the  Creed 
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will  also  serve  to  show  the  kind  of  difference  still 
discernible  in  the  two  rites.' 

But  the  principal  boon  bestowed  on  the 
Church  by  St.  Ambrose  was  the  beautiful  rhyth- 
mical hymns  with  which  he  enriched  the  musical 
service  of  Milan  Cathedral.  Many  hymns  are 
called    Ambrosian    because    written    after    his 

I  The  Boman  esamplM  an  from  a  fine  quarto  lllaala  Bomanam 
ininted  at  Antwerp  in  UBBt  corresponding  with  Ouidettf  %  Diiectorlnm 
and  the  piennt  mew  Tboae  for  the  uie  of  MUim  are  (h>m  a  portion  of 
the  'Mbaale  Ambraelanum  Oaroli  Oajetam  n««tii.^ii^  noviirima 
fanpressam.  M ediolanl,'  A.D.  ISO.  brongiat  from  HUan  la  1871  tgr  the 
writer  ufthlaactldab 


manner ;  but  some  ten  of  the  ancient  hymns  af0 
from  his  own  pen,  among  which  may  be  mentioaed 
'  Veni  Redemptor  Grentium*  and  '  Etema  Chiisti 
munera*  (Hymnal  Noted,  Nos.  12,  36). 

The   entire  accent  and  style  of  chanting,  as 
regulated  by  St.  Ambrose,  was  undoubtedly  an 
artistic  and  cultivated  improvement  on  that  of 
preceding  church  services,  such  as  would  natursDy 
result  frt>m  the  rare  combination  of  piety,  zeal, 
intellect,   and  poetical   and  musical  power  by 
which  he  was  distinguished.     The  Ambmsian 
chant  was  eventually  merged,  but  certainly  not 
lost,  in  that  vast  repertory  o^  plainsong,  whether 
then  ancient  or  modem,   which  we   now  call 
Grboobian,  from  the  name  of  the  next  great 
reformer   of    church    music,    St.  Gregory   the 
Great.  [T.  H.] 

AMEN.  This  word  has  been  often  employed 
by  composers  as  an  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  fugue  and  counterpoint,  just  as  some  of 
Pale8&na*s  finest  music  is  given  to  the  naroei 
of  the  Hebrew  letters,  Aleph,  Beth,  etc.,  in  his 
*  Lamentationes  Jeremiae.*  Witness  Handd'i 
final  chorus  in  the  '  Messiah,*  Dr.  Cooke*s  Amen 
in  double  augmentation,  engraved  on  his  tomb 
(see  Augmentation),  another  veiy  spirited 
chorus  in  the  Italian  style  by  the  same  compofwr 
(Hullah*s  Part  Music,  No.  6),  fine  choruses  by 
Leo,  Cafaro,  Clari,  and  Bonno  in  the  FitzwiUiam 
Music,  and  many  others.  [6.] 

AMERICAN  ORGAN.  A  free. reed  m- 
strument  similar  in  its  general  construction  to 
the  Harmonium,  but  with  some  important 
differences.  In  tiie  first  place  the  reeds  in  the 
American  organ  are  considerably  smaller  and 
more  curved  and  twisted  than  in  the  harmonium, 
and  there  is  a  wider  space  left  at  the  side  ik 
the  reed  for  it  to  vibrate,  the  result  being  that 
the  tone  is  more  uniform  in  power,  and  that 
the  expression  stop  when  used  produces  much 
less  effect.  The  curvature  of  the  reeds  also 
makes  the  tone  softer.  In  the  American  organ 
moreover  the  wind^shannel  or  cavity  under  w^ch 
the  vibrators  are  fixed  is  always  the  exact  length 
of  the  reed,  whereas  in  the  harmonium  it  is 
varied  acoorcBng  to  the  quality  of  tone  required, 
being  shorter  for  a  more  reedy  tone  and  longer 
for  a  more  fluty  one.  Another  point  of  difference 
in  the  two  instruments  is  that  in  the  harmonium 
the  wind  is  forced  outward  through  the  reeds, 
whereas  in  the  American  organ,  by  reversing 
the  action  of  the  bellows,  it  is  drawn  inwards. 
The  advantages  of  the  American  oigan  aa 
compared  with  the  harmonium  are  that  the 
blowing  is  easier,  the  expression  stop  not  being 
generally  used,  and  that  the  tone  is  of  a  more 
organ -like  quality,  and  therefore  peculiarly 
adapted  for  sacred  music;  on  the  other  haiul!^ 
it  is  inferior  in  having  much  less  variety  of  tone, 
and  not  nearly  so  much  power  of  expresaion. 
These  instruments  are  sometimes  made  with  two 
manuals;  in  the  most  complete  specimens  the 
upper  manual  is  usually  furnished  with  one  set 
of  reeds  of  eight-feet  and  one  of  four- feet  pitch, 
and  the  lower  manual  with  one  of  eight-  and  one  of 
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efi-feci»  those  on  the  upper  manual  being  also 
m1  softer  for  the  purposes  of  aocomi>animent. 
lechamcal  coupling  action  is  also  provided  by 
h  the  whole  power  of  the  instrument  can  he 
lined  from  the  lower  row  of  keys.  Pedals, 
lar  to  oxgan  pedals,  are  also  occasionally 
ed  snd  provided  -with  reeds  of  sixteen-  and 
it^t  pitch.  The  names  given  to  the  stops 
f  with  different  makers;  the  plan  most 
iDj  adopted  being  to  call  them  by  the  names 
the  organ  stops  which  they  are  intended  to 
tate,  e.  g.  diapason,  principal,  hautboy,  gamba, 
e,  etc.  Two  recent  improvements  in  the 
lerican  organ  should  be  mentioned— the  auto- 
tic  swell,  and  the  vox  humana. .  The  former 
Btts  of  a  pneumatic  lever  which  gradually 
u  shutters  placed  above  the  reeds,  the  lever 
ig  9^  in  motion  by  ^e  pressure  of  wind  from 
beDows.    The  greater  the  pressure,  the  vrider 

dmtiers  open,  and  when  the  pressure  is 
tesied  they  close  again  by  their  own  weight, 
this  way  an  effect  is  produced  somewhat 
iUr,  though  iiur  inferior,  to  that  of  the 
iMsion  stop  on  the  harmonium.  The  vox 
una  is  another  mechanical  contrivance.  In 
I  a  fim  is  placed  just  behind  the  sound-board 
the  instrument^  and  being  made  to  revolve 
idly  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  wind,  its 
datioDS  meet  the  waves  of  sound  coming 
n  the  reeds,  and  impart  to  them  a  slightly 
auloas,  or  vibrating  quality. 
be  principle  of  the  American  organ  was  first 
overed  aix>ut  1835  by  a  workman  in  the 
ny  of  H.  Alexandre,  the  most  celebrated 
Donium- maker  of  Paris.  M.  Alexandre 
tmcted  a  few  instruments  on  this  plan,  but 
g  dissatisfied  with  them  because  of  their 
t  of  expressive  power,  he  soon  ceased  to 
e  them.  The  workhjan  subsequently  went 
i"M»Tu«^  carrying  his  invention  with  him. 

instruments  first  made  in  America  were 
rn  as  '  Melodeons,*  or  '  Melodiums,'  and  the 
nean  organ  under  its  present  name,  and 

varioas  improvements  suggested  by  ex- 
okce,  was  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  Mason 

Hamlin 'of  Boston,  about  the  year  i860. 
B  that  time  it  has  obtained  considerable 
ilarity  both  in  America  and  in  this  country. 

variety  of  the  American  organ  was  in- 
iced  in  1874  ^y  Messrs.  Alexandre  under 
name  of  the  'Alexandre  Organ.*  In  this 
ament»  instead  of  the  single  channel  placed 
e  the  reeds  there  are  two,  one  opening  out 
e  (Aber.    The  effect  of  this  alteration  is  to 

a  quality  of  tone  more  nearly  resemblin;; 
ai  the  flue-fltope  of  an  organ.  The  reeds  are 
bsvsuler  and  thicker,  giving  a  fidler  tone,  and 
^  leas  liable  to  get  out  of  crder.  [E.  P.] 

MICIS,  Anna  Lccia  de,  a  very  celebrated 
sr,  bom  at  Ni^lea  about  1 740.  She  was  at 
saocessfal  <mly  in  'Opera  Buffa,*  in  which 
sang  in  London  in  1 763,  appearing  in  '  La 
ina/  a  pasticcio,  given  by  John  Christian 
U  and  o^er  similar  pieces.  Bach,  however, 
^  so  highly  of  her  that  he  wrote  for  her  in 
tai  opera,  in  which  she  continued  afterwards 
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to  perform  until  she  left  the  stage.  Bumey  says 
she  was  the  first  singer  who  sang  rapid  ascending 
scales  staccato,  mounting  with  ease  as  high  as 
£  in  altisdmo.  Her  voice  and  manner  of  singing 
were  exquisitely  polished  and  sweet;  and  'she 
had  not  a  movement  that  did  not  charm  the  eye, 
nor  a  tone  but  what  delighted  the  ear.*  In  177 1 
she  retired,  and  married  a  secretary  of  the  King 
of  Naples,  named  Buonsollazzi.  In  1 773  she  sang 
in  Mozart*s  early  opera,  '  Lucio  Silla,  at  Milan, 
the  principal  part  of  Giunia.  On  tills  occasion 
she  exerted  herself  much  in  behalf  of  the  young 
composer,  who  took  great  pains  to  please  her, 
and  embellished  her  principal  air  with  new  and 
peculiar  passages  of  extraordinary  difficulty. 
On  the  night  of  the  first  performance  the 
tenor,  who  was  inexperienced,  '  being  required, 
during  the  first  air  of  the  prima  donna,  to  make 
some  demonstration  of  anger  towards  her,  so  ex- 
aggerated the  demands  of  the  situation,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to  give  her  a  box  on 
the  ear,  or  to  knock  her  nose  off  ¥nth  his  fist, 
and  at  this  the  audience  began  to  laugh.  Signora 
de  Amicis,  in  the  heat  of  her  sii^ging,  not  knowing 
why  the  public  laughed,  was  surprised;  and 
being  unaware  of  the  ridiculous  cause,  did  not 
sing  well  the  first  evening,  and  an  additional 
reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  that  the  primo  tiomo  (Morgnoni),  im- 
mediately on  his  appearance  on  the  scene,  should 
be  applauded  by  the  Archduchess.  This,  how- 
ever, was  only  the  trick  of  a  musico ;  for  he 
had  contrived  to  have  it  represented  to  the  Arch- 
duchess that  he  would  be  unable  to  sing  firom 
fear,  in  order  to  secure  immediate  applause  and 
encouragement  from  the  court.  But  to  console 
de  Amicis,  she  was  sent  for  the  next  day  to 
Qourt,  and  had  an  audience  of  both  their  royal 
highnesses  for  an  hour.*  ^  In  1 789  she  still  sang 
well,  though  nearly  fifty  years  old.  The  date  of 
her  death  is  not  known.  [J.  M.] 

AMICIS,  DoHBNico  DS*.  This  artist,  who  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  biographical  dic- 
tionaries, sang  with  Aima  de*  Amicis  in  1 763  at 
London,  in  '  La  Cascina.*  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  he  was  related  to  that  singer;  but  it  is 
possible  that  he  was  her  first  husband.      [J.  M.] 

AMILIE,  OR  THE  LOVE  TEST,  a  romantic 
opera  in  three  acts,  words  by  J.  T.  Haines,  music 
by  W.  M.  Booke.  Produced  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  Dec.  2,  1837,  and  ran  for  more  than 
twenty  nights. 

AMNER,  John,  Organist  and  Master  of  the 
Choristers  of  Ely  CaUiedral.  He  succeeded 
George  Barcroft  in  1610,  and  held  the  appoint- 
ments till  his  death  in  1641.  He  took  his  degree 
as  Bachelor  in  Music  at  Oxford  in  May  161 3. 
In  1615  he  printed  his  '  Sacred  Hymns  of  3,  4, 
5,  and  6  parts,  for  Voices  and  Vyols,*  dedicated 
to  his  'singular  good  lord  and  maister,*  the 
«£arl  of  Bath.  He  composed  much  church  music. 
Three  services  and  fifteen  anthems  are  preserved 
in  the  books  at  Ely;  and  several  other  speci- 
mens of  his  skill  are  to  be  found  in  MS.  else- 
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where.  (DickMn^s  Cat.  of  Musical  MS8,  at  Ely : 
Bimbault,  Bib.  Madrigaliana.)  [£.  F.  R.] 

AMNER,  Ralph,  the  eon  of  John  Amner, 
before  mentioned.  It  appears  from  the  Regiaten 
of  Ely  that  he  was  elected  a  lay-derk  there 
in  1604,  and  was  snooeeded  in  1609  by  Michael 
Este,  the  well-known  composer.  Ajnner  was 
then  probably  admitted  into  holy  orders,  as  he  is 
styled  'Vicar/  i.e.  Minor  Canon.  Upon  the 
death  of  John  Ameiy,  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Boyal,  July  i8»  1623,  *Ralphe  Amner,  a  basse 
from  Winsore,  was  sworn  in  his  place.*  He  died 
at  Windsor,  March  3,  1663-4.  ^^  Hilton*s 
'Catch  that  Catch  Can,  1667,  is  'aCatchin  stead 
of  an  Epitaph  upon  Mr.  Ralph  Amner  of  Wind- 
sor, oonmMmly  called  the  bull  Speaker,  who 
dyed  1664 ;  the  music  composed  by  Dr.  William 
Child.*  {Rea.  of  Bly;  Cheque-Book  of  Chapd 
Boyal,  Camd.  Soc.).  [£.  F.  R.] 

AMOREVOLI,  Anoelo,  bom  at  Venice, 
Sept.  16, 1 716.  After  appearing  at  the  principal 
opera-hooaes  in  Italy  with  brilliant  success,  where 
he  was  admired  for  his  fine  Toioe  and  vocalisation, 
and  the  perfection  of  his  shake,  he  was  engaged 
for  the  Court  Theatre  at  Dresden.  He  sang  for 
the  Earl  of  Middlesex  at  the  opera  in  London 
in  174 1  ;  but  returned  to  Dresden,  where  he  died, 
Not.  15,  1798.  [J.  M.] 

ANACKER,  AuousT  Fbtedbioh,  bom  Oct. 
17,  1790,  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  son  of  a  very 
poor  shoemaker.  As  a  scholar  at  the  Gymnasium 
hid  musical  faculty  soon  discovered  itself,  but  his 
poverty  kept  him  down,  and  it  was  not  till  a 
prize  of  1300  thalers  in  a  lottery  fell  to  his  share 
that  he  was  able  to  procure  a  piano  and  music 
The  first  piece  he  heard  performed  was  Beethoven's 
Polonaise  in  C,  and  Beethoven  became  his  worship 
through  life.  In  1 8 1 3,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
he  went  to  that  university,  and  acquired  the 
friendship  of  Sohicht,  F.  Sdmeider,  and  others 
of  the  best  musicians.  In  182  a  he  was  jnade 
'cantor'  of  his  native  place,  and  principal  music- 
teacher  in  the  normal  school.  From  that  time 
onwards  for  thirty  vears  his  course  was  one  of 
ceaseless  activity.  No  one  ever  worked  harder 
or  more  successfully  to  make  his  office  a  reality. 
In  1 8  33  he  founded  the  Singakademie  of  Frei- 
berg, and  in  1830  started  a  permanent  series  of 
first-class  subscription  concerts;  he  formed  a 
musical  association  among  the  miners  of  the 
Berg  district,  for  whom  he  wrote  numerous  part- 
songs  ;  and  in  short  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  music  of  the  place.  At  the  same  time  he 
composed  a  mass  of  music  of  all  kinds  and  all 
dimensions.  But  his  music  is  nothing  remarkable : 
it  is  the  enei^  and  devotion  of  the  man  that 
will  make  him  remembered.  He  died  at  his 
post  on  August  ar,  1854,  full  of  honour  and 
esteem.  The  only  piece  of  Anacker*s  which 
has  probably  been  printed  in  England  is  a 
'Minei^s  Song*  (four  parts)  in  the  collection 
called 'Orpheus,' No.  41.  [G.] 

ANACREON,  ou  l*ahoub  fugitif,  an  opera- 
ballet  in  two  acts,  the  liln«tto  by  Mendouze,  and 
the  music  by  Chembiniy  produced  at  the  Opera 
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in  Paris  on  Oct.  4, 1803.    It  is  now  only  known 
by  its  magnificent  overture. 

ANACREONTIC  SOCIETY.    The  meetings 
of  this  aristocratic  sode^,  established  by  several 
noblemen  and  other  wealUiy  amateurs,  were  held 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand 
towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century.  Thecoooert^ 
in  which  the  leading  members  of  the  musicsl  pro- 
fesnon  took  part  as  honorary  members^  woe 
ffiven  fortnightly  during  the  season,  and  were  fbl- 
lowed  by  a  supper,  after  which  the  premdent  or 
his  deputy  sang  the  constitutional  song  'To  Ana* 
creon  in  Heaven.*    This  was  succeeded  by  soogs 
in  every  style,  and  by  catches  and  glees  smg 
by  the  most  eminent  vocalists  of  the  day.    Tift 
privilege  of  membership  was  greatly  valued,  sol 
names  were  frequently  placed  on  the  list  for  ^ 
long  period  in  advance.  The  society  was  disMlvel. 
in  1 786,  when  Sir  Richard  Hankey  was  president^ 
owing,  as  PariLe  states  in  his  '  Musical  Memoin^* 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  members  at  a  restrsiot 
having  been  placed  upon  the  performance  of  Mme* 
comic  songs  which  were  oonndered  unfit  for  th9 
ears  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  leader  clE 
the  haui4on  of  the  day,  who  was  present  privately 
in  a  box  specially  fitted  up  under  the  orchestra. 
The  members  resigned  one  after  another,  snd 
shortly  afterwards  the  society  was  dissolved  at  i^ 
general  meeting.  [C.  M.] 

ANALYSIS.  The  practice  now  prevalent  in. 
England  of  aooompanving  the  titles  and  woids 
of  the  music  performed  at  concerts  by  an  analysis 
of  the  music  is  one  of  comparatively  reoent  date. 
The  identitv  of  the  pieces  in  the  programmes  at 
the  end  of  tncfiast  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  is  rarely  certain.  '  New  Grand  Overture^ 
Haydn,*  or  'Grand  Overture,  MS.,  Haydn,*  is  the 
usual  designation  of  Haydn's  symphonies  as  they 
were  produced  at  Salomon's  concerts  in  I79i,*92. 
The  programmes  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  sre 
at  first  almost  equally  vague — 'Symphony^ 
Mosart,*  'Symphony,  Beethoven,*  'Symphony, 
never  performed,  Beethoven,*  is  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions the  style  in  which  the  pi^ce»  de  ret(stane$ 
at  the  Sudetys  concerts  are  announced.  It  if 
not  until  the  fifth  season  (181 7)  that  the  number 
or  the  key  indicates  which  works  the  audienof^ 
might  expect  to  hear.  The  next  step  was  to  pri4 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  programme  the  words  of 
the  vocal  pieces,  with,  in  the  case  of  Spohr*i 
*WeihederTone'  (Feb.  33, 1835),  a  translation  of 
Pfeiffer's  'Ode,'  or  of  the  'Pastoral  Symphony' 
(Mav  1 1, 1835),  some  vems  from  Thomson  s  *S^ 
sons,  or  at  the  first  performance  of  the  overtust 
to  '  Leonora,*  No.  i  (due  to  MendelBsohn\  a  short 
account  of  the  origin  and  dates  of  the  fi>ur  over* 
tures. 

The  first  attempt  to  assist  amateurs  to  foUoW 
the  construction  of  classical  music  during  iti 
performance  which  the  writer  has  met  with  i| 
that  of  Mr.  Thomson,  late  Professor  of  Mmdc 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who  in  the  yetf 
1 841,  and  even  earlier,  added  analytical  anil 
historical  notices  of  the  pieces  in  the  programnMi 
of  the  ooDoerti  of  the  Professiopal  Sodety  m 
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EifinbTDgii.  E5fl  analj^aes  entered  thorongUy  into 

the  ooDBtruction  of  the  overtores  and  symphonies 

perfonned,  bat  did  not  contain  qaotations  from 

lbs  mosic. — ^The  next  step  appears  to  have  been 

Bade  by  Mr.  John  EUa  when  he  started  the 

waJdsM^  of  the  Musical  Union  in  1845.     His 

'ijBoptical  analysis,*  with  quotations,  has  pre- 

terred  its  original  form  and  extent  down  to  the 

present  time. — ^The  same  thin^  was  done,  but  at 

srestar  length,  by  Dr.  Wylde  m  the  programme- 

bioks  of  the  New  Philharmonic  Society,  which 

enoamenced  its  concerts  in  185  a.    Some  of  these 

tBsIjMs  were  accompanied  by  extracts,  and  in 

Baiiy  cases  are  of  permanent  value,  such  as  those 

of  Beethoven's  '  rastoral  Symphony,*  Mozart*s 

Eflit  ditto,  and  the  overture  to  the  'Zauberflote* 

(1858).  An  analysis  of  the  '  Messiah  *  was  issued 

Ij  tiie  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in  1 853,  and  was 

loUowed  by  similar  dissections  of '  The  Creation,* 

Beethoven^s  Mass  in  D,  ^Israel  in  Egypt,*  the 

*Lol^gesaDg,*    MoBrt*s    'Requiem,'   an^  some 

jam  kter,  '  Naaman.' 

As  early  as  1847  Mr.  Hullah  had  given  bio- 
jnphical  notices  of  composers  in  the  book  of 
vonis  of  bis  historical  concerts  at  Exeter  Hall. 
the  books  of  words  of  the  Handel  Festival 
(1857,  etc.)  contain  historical  accounts  of  the 
vo^  perfonned.  In  connection  with  the  early 
Hiadel  Festivals  the  late  Mr.  Chorley  published 
tvo  pamphlets  called  '  Handel  Studies,  contain- 
iag  nalyses  of  the  '  Messiah,*  the  Dettingen  '  Te 
Dnm,*  and  '  Israel  in  Egypt.* 

In  1859  ^^  Monday  Popular  Concerts  were 
fshhKwhed,  and  the  programmes  contained  notices 
of  the  pieces.    On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Charles 
HsD^B  Beethoven-recitals  two  years  later  full 
and  able  analyses  of  the  whole  of  the  sonatas 
vcre  published,  accompanied  by  copious  extracts. 
Tltese  have  since  been  incorporated  in  the  Mon- 
day Popular  Concert  books,  with  similar  analy- 
M  of  other  pieces,  the  whole  forming  a  body 
of  eritadsm  and  analysis  which  does  honour  to 
iti  author. — Shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Saturday  Concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  short 
legtsrks  vrere  attached   to   some  of  the  more 
prominent  pieces.    These  have  gradually  become 
more  systematic  and  more  analytical,  but  they 
are  of  a  very  mixed  character  when  compared 
with  those  last  mentioned. — ^The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  remarks  which  adorned   the  pro- 
grammes of  Herr  Pauer*s  recitals  in  1862,  *63,  67, 
whidi  are  half  biographical  and  half  critical, 
hai  do  not  attempt  to  analyse  each  piece. 

In  1869  the  Philharmonic  Society  adopted 
floaljrtical  programmes  prepared  by  Mr.  Mac- 
fiuren,  which  have  been  maintained  since.  Mr. 
Macfiwren  also  prepares  similar  notices  for  the 
British  Orchestral  Society;  as  he  did  those  for 
the  Cfliamber  Concerts  of  MM.  Klindworth,  Bla- 
grove,  and  Daubert  in  1861. 

In  addxtioin  to  the  above,  analytical  prosprammes 
are  issued  by  the  Wagner  Society,  tibe  Reid 
Concert,  the  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  Choral 
Unioos,  ihe  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society,  the 
Albert  Hall  ConoBrts,  Mr.  Walter  Bache,  and 
oiben.   Tbe  book  of  words  of  Mr.  SuBivan**  ora* 
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torio '  The  Light  of  the  World*  contains  a  length- 
ened analysis  of  the  work  number  by  number. 

The  practice  of  analysing  pieces  of  classical 
music  with  the  view  to  enable  the  more  or  less 
cultivated  amateur  to  seize  the  ideas  and  mode 
of  treatment  of  the  composer,  is  one  which,  if 
carried  out  with  skill  and  judgment,  is  surely 
commendable.  The  fact  that  a  movement  is 
written  on  a  definite  plan  or  'form,*  and  governed 
by  rules  more  or  less  rigid,  though  obvious  to 
the  technical  musician  is  news  to  many  an 
amateur;  and  yet  without  understanding  such 
facts  it  is  impossible  fully  to  appreciate  the 
intention  or  the  power  of  the  composer.  In  fol- 
lowing the  scheme  of  the  music  tiie  hearer  adds 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  sounds  the  pleasure  of  the 
intellect.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  few  great 
pieces  of  music  in  which  historical  or  biographi- 
cal facts  as  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  work, 
key,  etc.,  connecting  the  music  with  the  person- 
ality of  the  composer,  may  not  be  stated  so  as 
to  add  materially  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the 
hearer. 

Analytical  programmes  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  yet  introduced  into  the  concert- rooms 
abroad ;  but  elaborate  analyses  of  single  works 
have  been  made  by  foreign  critics,  suc)i  as 
Wagner*8  of  the  ninth  Symphony  (translated 
and  circulated  in  1855,  when  Wagner  conducted 
that  Symphony  at  the  Philharmonic),  Liszt*s  of 
*Tannhau8er*  and  'Lohengrin,*  and  von  Biilow*s 
of  Wagner*B  *  Faust  Overture  * ;  and  the  step  from 
these  to  illustrated  analyses  like  those  used  in 
England  will  not  impossibly  soon  follow.        [6.] 

ANALYSIS  OF  Compound  Musical  Sounds. 
The  separation  of  such  sounds  into  their  component 
elements,  or  the  determination  of  the  elements 
they  contain.  The  sounds  ordinarily  met  with 
in  music  are  not  simple  and  single  notes  as  is 
conmionly  supposed,  but  are  usually  compounds 
of  several  sounds,  namely  one  fundamental  one 
(generally  the  most  powerful)  accompanied  by 
higher  harmonics,  varying  in  number  and  strengu 
in  different  cases.  These  however  blend  so  com- 
pletely into  one  sound  that  the  unaided  ear, 
unless  specially  trained,  fails  to  distinguish  the 
separate  elements  of  which  it  is  made  up.  Such 
a  compound  sound  is  intentionally  produced 
artificially  with  the  compound  stops  of  a  laige 
oigan,  and  if  these  are  well  in  tune  and  wdl 
proportioned,  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  separately. 

In  acoustical  investigations  it  is  very  desirable 
to  ascertain  of  what  simple  sounds  a  compound 
one  is  composed,  and  this  is  done  by  a  species  of 
analysis  wimili^r  to  that  so  common  in  chemistry. 
In  compound  chemical  substances  the  elements 
are,  like  the  elements  of  a  compound  sound, 
usually  undistinguishable  by  the  eye,  and  the 
plan  is  adopted  of  applying  to  the  substance  a 
tratf  which  having  a  peculiar  affinity  for  some 
particular  element,  will  make  known  its  presence 
m  the  compound.  Such  a  test  exists  for  elemental 
sounds  in  what  the  Germans  call  MUUhun;  or 
iympathetie  reaonanre. 

Certain  bodies  will  vibrate  when  oertaia  wtw, 
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oorresponding  to  their  vibratory  capacity,  and 
thoee  only,  are  sounding  near  them,  and  they 
therefore  test  the  presence  of  such  notes,  whether 
perceptible  or  not  to  the  ear.  For  example,  if  we 
wish  to  find  out  whether  the  note  is  present  in  a 
compound  sound,  we  have  only  to  bring  within 
its  range  a  sonorous  body,  tuned  to  that  note, 
as  for  example  the  second  string  of  a  violin,  and 
if  that  note  is  present,  in  sufficient  force,  the 
string  will  be  sympathetically  set  in  vibration. 
We  can  judge  a  priori  by  the  theoretical  laws  of 
harmonics,  what  notes  are  or  are  not  likely  to  be 
present  in  a  certain  compound  sound,  and  by 
applying  tests  for  each,  in  this  way,  the  sound 
may  be  completely  analysed,  both  (as  chemists 
say)  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  that  is,  we 
may  not  only  find  what  notes  are  present  but 
also,  by  proper  provision  in  the  test  body,  what 
are  the  x^tive  strengths  of  each  note. 

This  method  of  analysis  is  chiefly  due  to 
Helmholtz,  the  test  bodies  preferred  by  him  being 
hollow  glass  vessels.  Eac^  of  these  has  such  a 
capacity  that  the  air  it  contains  will  vibrate  with 
a  particular  note,  and  by  having  several  of  these, 
tuned  to  the  notes  required,  the  presence  of  these 
notes  in  any  compound  sound  may  be  ascertained 
with  great  facility.  [W.  P.] 

ANCIENT  CONCERTS.  The  Ancient  Con- 
oerts,  or,  to  give  them  their  formal  title.  The 
Concert  of  Antient  Music,  were  established  in 
1776  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Earls  of 
Sandwich  and  Exeter,  Viscount  Dudley  and 
Ward,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Sir  Watkin  W. 
Wynn,  Bart.,  Sir  B.  Jebb,  Bart.,  and  Messrs. 
Morrice  and  Pelham,  who  were  afterwards  joined 
by  Viscount  Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Paget  (after- 
wards 'Earl  of  LJxbridge).  The  performances 
were  also  known  as  'The  King*s  Concerts.*  Mr. 
Joah  Bates,  the  eminent  amateur,  was  appointed 
conductor,  the  band  was  led  by  Mr.  Hay,  and 
the  principal  singers  were  Miss  Hairop  (after- 
wards Mrs.  Bates),  the  Misses  Abrams,  Master 
Harrison  (subsequently  a  fEunous  tenor),  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Clarke,  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul*s  (tenor), 
Mr.  Dyne  (counter-tenor),  and  Mr.  Cluunpness 
(bass) .  The  chief  rules  of  the  concerts  were  that  no 
music  composed  within  the  previous  twenty  years 
should  be  performed,  and  that  the  directors  in 
rotation  should  select  the  programme.  Mr.  Bates 
retained  the  conductorship  till  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1 7  79,  and  directed  the  concerts  personally, 
except  for  two  years,  when  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr. 
Knyvett  acted  for  him.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Greatorex,  who  remained  in  office  until  his 
death  in  1831,  when  Mr.  Knyvett^  who  had  been 
the  principal  alto  singer  for  many  years,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  The  resolution  of  the 
directors  in  1839  to  change  the  conductor  at  the 
choice  of  the  director  for  each  night  led  to  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Knyvett,  and  the  post  was  then 
offio^  to  Dr.  Crotch,  who  ultimately  declined  it. 
Sir  Greoige  Smart  was  invited  to  conduct  the  first 
two  concerts  of  1840,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Henry)  Bishop,  Mr.  Lucas,  and 
Mr.  Turle.  It  was  found  however  that  this  system 
did  not  work  well,  and  in  1843  ^^  Henry  Bishop 
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was  appointed  sole  conductor.    There  was  abo 
a  change  in  the  leadership  of  the  band,  Mr.  W. 
Cramer  succeeding  Mr.  May  in  1 780,  and  being 
succeeded  in  his  turn  by  his  son  Francois,  who 
filled  the  post  from  his  &ther*s  death  in  1805 
until  1844,  when  he  retired.    Mr.  J.  D.  Loder 
led  the  band  from  1844  to  1846,  in  which  yesr 
Mr.  T.  Cooke  was  appointed.    Until  1841  it  wm 
the  custom  for  the  conductor  to  preside  at  the 
organ,  but  in  that  year  the  directors  appointed 
Mr.  Charles  Lucas  as  their  organist.     The  band 
at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  concerts 
consisted    of   sixteen   violins,   five  violas,  four 
cellos,   four   oboes,   four   bassoons,   two  doablo 
basses,  two  trumfiets,  four  horns,  one  tromb(me, 
and  drum.     At  the  dose  of  the  concerts  tb». 
orchestra  numbered  seventeen  violins,  five  violu, 
five  cellos,  five  double  basses,  three  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,   three  trombones,  two  drums, 
one    harp,    two    cymbals,    and  triangle.     The 
canto  chorus  at  first  consisted  entirt- ly  of  boys 
selected  chiefly  from  the  boys  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  and  Westminster  Abbey,  but  they  after- 
wards gave  place  to  ladies.     The  earlier  pro- 
grammes included  an  overture  (usually  one  of 
Handel' s),  two  or  three  concertos  by  Handel, 
Martini,  Corelli,  Avison,  or  Geminiani,  several 
choruses  and  solos  from  Handel's  oratorios,  and 
an  anthem,  glee,  or  madrigal;  but  occasionally 
an  entire  work,  such  as  the  Dettingen  'Te  Deum,* 
was  given  as  the  first  part  of  the  concert.    For 
many  years  the  programmes  were  almost  ex- 
clusively Handelian,  varied  by  songs  from  Glack, 
Bach,  Puroell,  Hasse,  and  others.    After  the  year 
1 8a6  there  was  greater  variety  in  the  schemes,  and 
Mozart*s  Jupiter  Symphony,  his  Symphoniea  in 
D  and  E  flat,  the  overture  to  the  *  Zauberflote,* 
and  a  selection  from  his  Requiem  were  included 
in  the  programmes  for  i8a6.    From  that  date  an 
orchestod  work  by  Mozart  was  performed  at 
nearly    every   concert,   although    Handel    still 
maintained  his  supremacy.     £1  1834  we  find 
Haydn's  'Surprise     symphony,  and  in  1835  a 
selection  from  the  *  Creation  *  and  the  '  Seasons  * 
in  the  programmes.    In  the  latter  year  Beethoven 
was  represented  by  his  *  Prometheus  *  overture, 
and  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  concerts  his 
symphony  in   D,   overtures    to   'Fidelio'  and 
'Egmont,*  a  chorus  from  'King  Stephen,*  and 
other  works  were  given.    In  1847,  at  a  concert 
directed  by  Prince  Albert,  Mendelssohn  was  the 
solo  organist,  and  played  Bach*s  Prelude  and 
Fugue  on  the  name  of '  Bach.'    The  later  pro- 
grammes were  drawn  from  varied  sources,  Handel 
being  only  represented  by  one  or  two  items.     In 
1785  the  Boyal  Family  commenced  to  attend 
the  concerts  regularly,  and  then  it  was  that  they 
were  styled  '  ^e  King's  Concerts.*    As  a  mark 
of  his  interest  in  the  performances  King  Greorge 
the  Third  personally  wrote  out  the  programmes, 
and  in  later  years  Prince  Albert  was  one  of  the 
directors.    Among  the  distinguished  artistes  who 
appeared  at  these  concerts  were  Madame  Mara 
and    Mrs.   BiUington    (1785),    Signora   Storace 
(1 7$ 7),  Miss  Parke,  Miss  Poole  (1792),  Messrs. 
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fimiioa  and  BartleniAn  (i  795).  Up  to  1 795  the 
eonoerti  were  held  in  the  new  rooms,  Tottenham 
Street,  afterwards  known  as  the  Queen's  or  West 
London  Theatre,  but  in  that  year  they  were 
Rino?ed  to  the  oonoert-room  in  the  Opera  House, 
and  in  1804  to  the  Hanover  Square  Booms. 
In  1811  Catalsni  made  her  first  appearance,  and 
two  jesrs  later  Miss  Stmhens  (aftenraids  Countess 
of  itex)  made  her  dJlnU  at  these  concerts.  In 
1816  Mrs.  Sabnon  was  heard,  and  shortly  after- 
wardi  MesBr8.Braham  and  Phillips  were  engaged. 
In  iddition  to  the  twelve  oonoois  given  eveiy 
jttrs  thirteenth  was  added,  when  '  l^e  Messiah  * 
VII  perfermed  in  aid  of  the  'Fund  for  the  Sup- 
port of  Decayed  Musicians  and  their  Families,' 
s  pncdoe  still  maintained  in  the  annual  per- 
ftnniDoes  by  the  Boyal  Society  of  Musicians. 
In  aooonianoe  with  one  of  the  customs  connected 
vith  the  concerts  it  was  the  rule  for  the  director 
ti  the  day  to  entertain  his  brother  directors 
lad  the  oonductor  at  dinner.  The  library  of 
«U  msstera  belonging  to  the  society  was  after 
iti  disoootinQanoe  removed  to  JSuckingham 
Wmc  [C.  M.] 

AKDANTE    (Ital.,   participle  of  the   verb 

mdan,  'to  go*).     Going,  moving  along  at  a 

Bttderate  pace.    In  modeorn  music  this  word  is 

durfy  used  to  designate  a  rather  slow  rate  of 

BOfenient ;  livmerly  however  it  was  used  more 

gvendly  in  its  literal  sense.    Thus  in  Handel's 

DQBc  we  frequently  find  the  indication  'andante 

iO^gro,'  a  contradiction  in  terms  in  the  modem 

MOM  of  the  words,  but  by  which  is  simply  meant 

'ooving  briskly.'    Andante  is  a  quicker  rate  of 

Bo?ement  than  laighetto,  but  on  the  other  hand 

ii  dower  than  allegretto.    As  with  most  other 

time-indications    it    is    frequently    modified    in 

aesning  by  the  addition  of  other  words,  e.  g. 

'andante  loetenuto*  would  be  a  litUe  slower, 

ind  'andante  un  poco  allegretto'  or  'andante 

eGB  moto'  a  trifle  fiwter,  than  'andante'  alone. 

Like  adagio,  largo,  etc.,  this  word  is  also  used 

Si  the  name  of  a  piece  of  music  (e.  g.  Beethoven's 

'Andante  in  F')  or  as  the  name  of  a  slow  move- 

BMDft  of  a  symphony,  sonata,  etc.  [£.  P.] 

ANDANTINO  (Ital.).  The  diminutive  of 
Amdamte  (q.v.).  As  'andante'  means  literally 
'goi^g/  its  diminutive  must  mean  '  rather  going,' 
La.  not  going  quite  so  fiwt;  and  properly 
'aadantino  designates  a  somewhat  slower  time 
than  andante.  Some  modem  composers  however, 
Bo^getting  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
thinking  of  andante  as  equivalent  with  '^dow,' 
DM  antfantino  for  'rather  slow,'  i.  e.  somewhat 
imcker.  In  which  sense  the  word  is  intended 
am  only  be  determined  bv  the  character  of  the 
■raaic  itsell  No  oKire  striking  proof  of  the  un- 
aertainty  idiich  prevails  in  the  use  of  these  time- 
indications  can  be  given  than  is  to  be  found  in 
die  dct  that  three  movements  in  Mendelssohn's 
'Elijah'  the  first  of  which,  'If  with  all  your 
bearts,*  b  marked  'andante  con  moto,*  the 
leeood,  'Hie  Lord  hath  exalted  thee,'  merely 
andante,'  and  the  third,  'O  rest  in  the  Lord,' 
'andantinp/  are  all'  in  exactly  the  same  time, 
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the  metronome  indication  being   in  each  case 
J  -  7a.  [E.  P.] 

ANDER,  A  LOTS,  one  of  the  most  famous 
Grerman  tenor  singers  of  recent  times ;  bom  Au- 
gust 34,  183 f,  at  Libitz  in  Bohemia.  His  voice 
though  not  powerful  was  extremely  sjrmpathetic 
in  quality.  He  went  to  Vienna  in  the  hope  that 
his  talents  would  be  recognised  there,  but  it 
required  all  the  energy  and  influence  of  Wild  the 
singer,  at  that  time  Ober-Begisseur  to  the  court 
opera-house  before  he  was  idlowed  to  make  the 
experiment  of  appearing  there  for  the  first  time 
(Oct.  a  a,  1845)  as  Stradella  in  the  opera  of  that 
name,  though  with  no  previous  experience  of  the 
boards  whatever.  His  success  was  complete,  and 
decided  his  course  for  life,  and  that  single  night 
raised  him  fh>m  a  simple  clerk  to  the  rank  of 
a  '  prime  tenore  assoluto.'  Still  more  remarkable 
was  his  success  in  the  'Proph^te/  which  was 
given  in  Vienna  for  the  first  time  on  Feb.  a8, 
1 850.  Meyerbeer  interested  himself  in  the  nqiid 
progress  of  Ander,  and  fh>m  that  date  he  became 
the  established  favourite  of  the  Vienna  public,  to 
whom  he  remained  fidthful,  notwithstanding 
tempting  oflfers  of  engagemento  elsewhere.  His 
last  great  part  was  £hat  of  Lohengrin,  in  which 
he  combined  all  his  extraordinaiy  powers.  As 
an  actor  he  was  greatly  gifted,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  a  very  attractive  appearance.  His 
voice,  not  strong  and  somewhat  veiled  in  tone, 
was  in  harmony  with  all  his  other  qualities ;  his 
conceptions  were  full  of  artistic  earnestness,  and 
animated  by  a  noble  vein  of  poetry*  His  physical 
strength  however  was  unequal  to  the  excitement 
of  acting,  and  was  impaired  by  the  artificial 
means  which  he  took  to  support  himself.  His 
last  appearance  was  as  Arnold  in  '  William  Tell,' 
on  Sept.  19, 1864 ;  he  was  then  failing,  and  shortly 
afterwards  totally  collapsed.  He  was  taken  to 
the  Bath  of  Wartenbeicg  in  Bohemia,  where  he 
died  on  Dea  11,  but  was  buried  in  Vienna  amid 
tokens  of  universal  affection.  [C.  F.  P.] 

ANDERSON,  Mbs.  Lugt,  was  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  John  Philpot,  a  professor  of  music  and 
music-seller  at  ^th,  where  she  was  bom  in 
1789,  Miss  Philpot  early  manifested  a  love  for 
pianoforte  playing,  and  although  she  never  re- 
ceived any  other  izistruction  upon  the  instrument 
than  some  lessons  given,  at  very  IrrM^ular  inter- 
vals, by  her  cousin,  Mr.  Windsor,  of  Bath,  she 
eoon,  hy  perseverance  and  observation  of  the 
eminent  players  who  occasionally  appeared  at  the 
Bath  concerts,  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  skill 
as  to  be  able  to  perform  in  public  at  those  con- 
certs, which  she  did  with  great  success,  and  also 
to  follow  music  as  a  profession.  Ill  health,  how- 
ever, induced  her  to  quit  Bath  and  to  come  to  Lon- 
don,  where  her  success  was  speedily  assured,  she 
soon  beoomixig  eminent  in  her  profession.  In 
July  I  Sao  Ikuss  Philpot  waa  married  to  Mr. 
Grecnge  Frederick  Anderson,  a  violinist  engaged 
in  all  the  best  orchestras,  and  subsequently,  for 
many  years,  master  of  the  Queen's  private  band. 
Mrs.  Anderson  was  distinguished  as  being  the 
first  female  pianist  who  played  at  the  Philhar- 
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monic  Soeiety^s  oonoeiti.  She  taught  the  Piano 
to  Prinoees,  now  Queen,  Victoria  and  her  chil- 
dren.   She  died  Dec.  24,  1878.  [W.H.H.] 

ANDRE,  JoHAKK,  the  head  of  an  extensive 
mufical  fiunUy,  was  bom  at  Offenbach,  A.M.  on 
A£aroh  28, 1741.  His  father  was  proprietor  of  a 
silk  factory,  axid  the  boy  was  intended  to  oarzy  on 
the  business.  But  the  love  of  music  was  too 
strong  in  him.;  he  began  by  teaching  himself 
until  in  1761  he  happened  to  encounter  an 
Italian,  opera,  company  at  Frankfort,  which 
added  fresh  food  to  his  desiM.  His  first  comic 
opera>  'Der  Topfer*  (the-  Potter\  was  so 
suooessfal  as  to  induce  Goethe  to  confide  to  him 
his  operetta  of '  Erwiii.  und  Elmire,*  (i  764)  which 
had  equal  success,  as  had  also  some  songs 
produced  at  the  same  time.  After  this  Andr^ 
received,  a  call  to  act  as  director  of  the  music 
at  the  Dobblin  Theatre  in  Berlin,^  which  he 
obeyed  by  settling  in  Berlin  with  his  fiunily, 
after  handing  over  the  faotoiy  (to  which  since 
1774  he  had  added  a  music  printing  office)  to 
his  younger  brother.  Here  he  enjoyed  the 
instruction  of  Marpuig,  and  composed  a  quantity 
of  songs^  dramas,  imd  other  pieces  for  the 
theatre.  Not  being  able  however,  owing  to  the 
distance,  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to 
the  printingK)ffioe^  he  returned  to  Offenbach  at 
the  end  of  seven  years,  and  resided  there  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  business  and  his  music  till 
his  aeath  on  June  18,  1799.  Before  that  date 
his  establishment  had  issued  the  large  number 
of  1200  works,  and  he  himself  had  composed, 
in  addition  to  many  instrumental  pieces,  some 
thirty  operas  and  dramas,  and  a  vast  number 
of  melodious  son^  and  vocal  pieces,  many 
of  which  became  popular,  amongst  them  the 
still  fkvourite  Volkslied  'Bekrsnst  nut  Laub.* 
Among  his  operas  was  one  by  Bnetzner  in^ 
four  acts,  'BclmoQte  und  Gonstansa^  oder  die 
Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail,*  produced  in  Ber- 
lin on  May  26,  1781,  and  ofbsn  repeated  with 
applause.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  July  1 2, 1 782, 
appeared  Mozart's  setting  of  the  same  opera» 
with  alterations  an4  adcDtions  to  the  text  by 
Stephanie.  A  paper  war  followed  between  the 
two  librettists,  during  which  Andr6  took  occasion 
to  speak  nobly  on  the  side  of  Stephanie,  not* 
withstanding  his  haying  assisted  Mozart  in  the 
preparation  of  an  opera  which  had  &r  surpassed 
his  own.  After  Andr6*s  death  the  business  was 
carried  on  by  his  third  son,  Johank  Anton,  the 
most  remarkable  member  of  the  &mily.  He 
was  bom  at  Offenbach,  Oct.  6, 1 775,  and  while 
almost  an  in£uit  showed  great  predilection  and 
talent  for  music.  He  was  an  excellent  player 
both  on  the.  violin  and  piano,  and  4  practised 
composer  before  entering  at  the  UniverBity  of 
Jena,  where  he  went  through  the  complete 
course  of  study.  He  was  thus  fully  competent 
on  the  death  of  his  &ther  in  1799  to  assume  the 
control  of  the  business,  and  indeed  to  impart 
to  it  freah  impulse  by  allying  himself  with 
Senefelder  the  inventor  of  lithography,  a  process 
which  he  largely  applied  to  t£e  production  of 
muaie.    In  the  same  year  with.his  fiktb^'s  death 
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he  visited  Vienna^  and  aoqniied  firom  Momt*4 
widow  the  entire  musical  remains  of  the  great 
composer,  an  act  which  spread  a  veritable  hak» 
round  the  establishment  of  which  he  was  the 
head.  Andri  published  the  thematic  c^alogoe 
which  Mozart  himself  had  kept  of  his  works 
fi:om  Feb  9,  1784  to  Nov.  15,  1791,  as  well  m 
a  further  thematio  catalogue  of  the  whole  of  the 
autographs  of  the  master  which  had  come  mto 
his  possession.  Andr6  was  equally  versed  in  ths 
theoiy  and  the  practioe  of  music ;  he  attempted 
every  branch  of  composition,  from  songs  to 
operas  and  symphonies,  with  success.  Amongil 
other  things  he  was  tiie  author  of  'Ptoveibi,' 
for  four  voices  (op.  32),  an  elaborate  joke  whSA 
has  recently  been  the  object  of  mndi  dinate^ 
owing  to  its  having  been  published  in  1809  hj 
Aibl  of  Munich  as  a  woric  of  Haydn*s.  As  a 
teacher  he  could  boast  of  a  series  of  distinguished 
scholars.  His  introduction  to  the  violin  and  his 
treatise  on  harmony  and  counterpoint  were  both 
highly  esteemed.  80  also  were  the  two  fint 
volumes  of  his  unfinished  work  on  composition. 
Andr^  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  faofrath, 
and  by  the  accumulation  of  musical  treasures  he 
converted  his  house  into  a  perfect  pantheon  of 
music.  He  died  on  April  8,  1843.  An  idea 
of  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  may  be 

Sained  from  various  mentions  of  him  in  Men- 
elssohn^s  letters,  especially  that  of  July  14, 1856, 
and  a  very  characteristic  account  of  a  visit 
to  him.  in  Hillers  'Mendelssohn,*  chapter  L 
Of  his  sons  mention  mi^  be  made  of  August, 
the  present  proprietor  of  the  establishment,  and 
publisher  of  the  '  Universal- Lexikon  der  Ton* 
kunst*  of  Schladebach  and  Bemsdorf ;  of  JoHuar 
Baptist,  pupil  of  Aloys  Schmitt  and  Kessler. 
and  afterwards  of  Taubert  and  Dehn,  a  resident 
in  Berlin;  of  Julius,  who  addicted  himself  to 
the  organ,  and  was  the  author  of  a  '  PracUcai 
Oi^^  School,*  which  has  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  of  various  fi^voarite  pieces  for  that 
instrument,  as  well  as  of  four  hand  aiTangements 
of  Mozart*s  works ;  lastly  of  Kabl  August. 
who  in  1835  undertook  the  management  of  the 
branch  establishment  opened  at  Fiiuikfort  by  his 
father  in  1828,  adding  to  it  a  manufactoiy  of 
pianos,  and  a  general  musical  instrument  businen. 
He  named  his  house  '  Mozsrthaus,*  and  the 
pianos  manu&ctured  there  '  Mozartfliig^'  each 
instrument  being  ornamented  with  a  portrait 
of  the  master  from  the  original  painting  by 
Tischbein  in  his  pofisesston.  In  1855,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Munich  Industrial  Exhibition,  ho 
published  a  volume  entitled  *  Pianoforte  making : 
its  history,  musical  and  tenhnical  importance 
(*  Der  Klavierbau,'  etc.).  [C.  F.  P.] 

ANDREOLI,  GniaiPPB,  a  celebrated  contra 
bassist,  bom  at  Milan  in  1 757,  died  in  1832 ;  men»» 
ber  of  the  orchestra  of  La  Soala  and  pofrssor 
of  his  instrument  at  the  Oonpervatorio  m  Milan ; 
also  played  the  haip  with  suoeess.        [T.  P.  H.] 

ANDREOLI.  A  musical  fiunily,  not  related 
to  the  foregoing.  Eyangelista,  the  fikther — ^bom 
1810,  died  June  16, 75 — was  organist  and  teacher 
at Mirandola in Modena.    HisaoD, Guglhouio, 
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VII  bom  there  April  as,  1835*  and  was  pupil  at 

the  Gonservatorio  of  Milan  from  1847  to  53. 

A  piuiist  of  great  diBtinotion,  remaiiutble  for 

Im  tah  and  deHcate  touch,  pure  taste,  and  power 

«f  expression,  as  well  as  for  great  execution.  He 

VIS  well  known  in  London,  where  he  appeared 

si  the  Crystal  Palace  (Dec.  13,  56),  ^he  Musical 

Uiikm  (April  2  J,  58),  the  New  Philharmonic 

(Hay  9,  59),  and  elsewhere.     His  health  was 

never  strong,  and  he  died  at  Nice  i860.    His 

enopostion^  were  unimportant.      His  brother 

Caklo  was  also  bom  at  Mirandola^  and  brought 

iq>  it  the  Consenratorio  of  Milan,  where  he  is 

now  (1875)  professor  of  the  piana    He  too  was 

hmniAj  known  in  London,  though  since  1871 

Ids  lieslUi  has  confined  him  to  Italy  and  tlie 

nsth  of  France.  [6.] 

ANDREONI  was  an  ItaHan  singer  engaged 

fvtlie  sesson  of  1741  in  London.    He  seems  to 

bsve  ksd  an  artificial  low  soprano  or  contralto 

Tdoe,  for  his  name  appears  to  the  song  *  Let 

Hnaen  oft  appear*  in  Handel*s   'Allegro/  to 

iraick  the  composer  has  added  in  his  MS.  the 

words  'on  tone  pih  basso  in  sop°<*/  meaning 

ibst  it  must  be  transposed  for  him.    The  song 

VII  probablj  sung  bj  him  in  Italian,  as  a  trans- 

hjtam,  beginning  '  Se  Tlmeneo  fra  noi  yerrt^'  is 

•dded,  as  also  to  the  song  'And  ever  against 

estii^ csies'  ('  E  contro  aU*  aspre  cure*),  which 

iigi?en  to  the  same  singer.    He  had  arrived  too 

lenstly  to  be  able  to  leam  the  language  in  time 

6r  the   performance.     He  sang  the  contralto 

BID  s  part  in  Handel's  '  Imeneo*  the  same  year, 

ud  in  '  Deidamia,*  that  master*s  last  opera.    He 

doM  noi  seem  to  have  gone  with  him,  however, 

tolrdand;   nor  to  have  sung  again  in  London. 

Hh  subsequent  histoiy  is  not  known.        [J.  M.] 

AKDREVI,  Fran OB8OO,  bom  near  Lerida  in 

Citalonia  of  Italian  parents  in  1785,  died  at 

Biroelona  in  1844  ;  was  successively  the  director 

ef  moaie  in  tiie  cathedrals  of  Valencia,  Seville, 

fioaideanx  (1833  to  1843)  where  he  fled  during 

the  civil  war,  and  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady 

of  Merey  at  BaiDelona.    His  sacred  compositions 

were  good  and  numerous,  but  a  *  Nunc  Dimittis  * 

sad  a  *  Salve  Begina,*  printed  in  Eslava*s  collection 

of  Spanish  church  music, '  Lira  Sacro-Hiquma,*  are 

hisoiilypuUishedwoiks.  His  treatise  on  Harmony 

awi  Coanterpoint  was  translated  into  French 

(Paris,  1848).  [M.  C.  C] 

AKERIO,  Felice,  an  Italian  composer  of 
tibe  Bfoman  school,  was  bom  about  1560,  and, 
alter  ocmpleting  his  studies  under  G.  M.  Nanini, 
was  made  Maestro  at  the  English  College.  He 
nllerwank  toc^  service  with  Cardinal  Aldo- 
hnuMfini,  and  upon  the  death  of  Palestrina  was 
named  'Compositare*  to  the  Papal  (chapel,  on 
April  3,  1594.  The  date  of  hU  death  is  un- 
knowii.  His  printed  compositions  include  the 
IbOowing:  three  books  of  'Sacred  Madrigals'  for 
five  voices  (Gardano,  Bome  1585) ;  three  books 
of  'Hadr^^* ;  two  books  of  sacred  *  Concert!* ; 
two  books  of  Hymns,  Canticles,  and  Mo- 
tstti;  'Beqxjosoti'  fat  the  Holy  Week;  litan- 
iss^  Hmm"""^   and  Motettl.     His   unpuUished 
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works  are  preserved  in  the  collections  of  S.  Maria 
in  ValliceUa,  of  the  Vatican  Basilica,  and  of  the 
Pontifical  ChapeL  In  the  Ubrary  of  the  Abb^ 
Santini  also,  there  was  a  considerable  number  of 
Anerio's  Masses,  with  Psalms  and  other  pieces. 
A  Mass,  a  Te  Deum,  and  la  motets  (one  for  8 
voices)  by  him,  are  given  in  Proske's  'Mosica 
divina.'  [E.  H.  P.] 

ANEBIO,  Giovanni  Fbanoesoo,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Home  about 
1567.  His  first  professional  engagement  was  as 
Maestro  di  Cappella  to  Sigismund  III,  King  of 
Poland.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  same 
capacity  in  the  cathedral  of  Verona.  Thence  he 
came  to  Bome  to  fill  the  post  of  musical  in- 
structor at  the  Seminario  Bomano,  and  was 
afterwards  Maestro  di  Cappella  at  the  church 
of  the  Madonna  de'  Monti  lAstly,  in  1600,  he 
was  made  Maestro  at  the  Lateran,  where  he 
remained  until  161 3.  He  then  disappears.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  Italians  who  maae  use  of  the 
quaver  and  its  subdivisions.  His  printed  works 
form  a  catalogue  too  long  for  insertion  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  consist  of  all  the  usual 
forms  of  sacied  music,  and  that  they  were 
published  (as  his  brothers  were)  by  Soldi^ 
Gardano,  Bobletti,  etc.  Giovanni  Anerio  had  a 
fancy  for  decking  the  frontispieoes  of  his  volumes 
with  fantastic  titles,  such  as  '  Ghirlanda  di  sacre 
Bose/  '  Teatro  armonico  spirituale,*  '  Selva  anno- 
nica,' '  Diporti  musicale,*  and  the  like.  He  was 
one  of  the  adapters  of  Pale8trina*s  mass  '  Paps 
Maroelli.*  (See  Palestrina).  There  were 
scares  of  several  of  his  masees  in  the  collection  of 
the  Abb^  Santini.  A  requiem  of  his  for  4  voices 
has  been  recently  published  by  Pustet  of  Begens- 
burg.  [E.  H.  P.] 

ANET,  Baptibte,  a  French  violinist,  pupil  of 
Corelli.  After  studying  for  four  years  under  that 
great  master  at  Bome,  he  appears  to  have  re- 
turned to  Paris  about  1700,  and  to  have  met 
with  the  greatest  success.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  by  his  example  the  principles  of  the 
great  Italian  school  of  vidin-playing  were  first 
introduced  into  France.  Probably  owing  to  the 
jealousy  of  his  French  colleagues  Anet  soon  left 
Paris  again,  and  is  said  to  have  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  conductor  of  the  private  band  of  a 
nobleman  in  Poland. 

He  published  three  sets  of  sonatas  for  the 
violin.  [P.  D.] 

ANFOSSI,  Pasquale,  an  operatio  composer 
of  the  1 8th  century.  Born  at  Naples  in  or  about 
1729.  He  first  studied  the  violin,  but  deserted 
that  instrument  for  composition,  and  took  lessons 
in  harmony  from  Picdnni,  who  was  then  in  the 
aenith  of  his  fame.  His  two  first  operas,  '  Caio 
Mario*  and  '  I  Visionari,*  the  first  brought  out  in 
Venice,  the  second  in  Bome,  were  failures ;  but 
his  third,  'L'Incognita  persequitata,'  made  his 
fortune.  Its  success  was  partly  owing  to  the 
ill-feeling  of  a  muracal  clique  in  Bome  towards 
Picdnni,  whom  they  hoped  to  depredate  by  the 
exaltation  of  a  rival.  Anfossi  lent  himself  to 
their  intrigues,  and  treated  his  dd  master  and 
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benefactor  with  great  ingratitude.  In  his  own 
turn  he  experienced  the  fickleness  of  the  Boman 
public  of  that  day,  and  quitting,  first  the  capital, 
and  afterwards  Italy,  brought  out  a  long  string  of 
operas  in  Paris,  Lonidon,  Fftigne,  and  Berlin,  with 
varying  success.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  1 784, 
and  to  Rome  itself  in  1 787.  Tiring  of  the  stage, 
he  sought  for  and  obtained  the  poet  of  Maestro 
at  the  Lateran,  and  held  it  till  his  death. 

The  music  of  Anfossi  was  essentially  ephe- 
meral ;  he  was  the  fashion  in  his  day,  and  for 
a  time  eclipsed  his  betters.  But,  although  a 
musician  of  undoubted  talent,  he  was  destitute 
of  real  creative  power,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
his  reputation  will  ever  be  rehabilitated.  He 
composed  no  less  than  forty-six  operas  and  one 
oratorio,  besides  certain  pieces  of  church-music, 
some  of  which  are  in  the  collection  of  the  Lateran 
and  others  were  in  that  of  the  Abb^  Santini. 

Mozart  compoeed  two  airs  for  soprano  and  one 
for  tonor,  for  msertion  in  Anfo8si*s  opera  of  'B 
Curioso  indiscreto*  on  the  occasion  of  its  per- 
formance at  Vienna  in  1783,  and  an  arietta  for 
bass  for  the  opera  of  'Le  Gelode  fortunate'  at 
the  same  place  in  1788.  (See  K5chel's  Cata- 
logue, Nos.  418,  419,  420,  541.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

ANGLAISE.  The  English  oountry-^dance 
(contredanse),  of  lively  chanicter,  sometimes  in 
a -4,  but  sometimes  also  in  3-4  or  3-8  time.  It 
closely  resembles  the  Ecossaibi  (q.  v.),  and 
moet  probably  took  its  origin  fixxm  the  older  form 
of  the  l^ch  Btgattdon.  [E.  P.] 

ANGLEBERT,  Jsak  Hbkbt  d*,  chamber- 
musician  to  Louis  XIY,  and  author  of  '  Pieces 
de  Clavecin,'  eto.  (Paris,  1689),  a  collection  of 
fugues  and  *  of  ura,  some  by  Lulli,  but  mostly 
original,  arranged  for  the  harpsichord.  *Le8 
Folies  d*£spagne,'  with  twenty-two  variations, 
was  afterwards  similarly  treated  by  Gorelli,  and 
has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  be  his  com- 
position. [M.  C.  C] 

ANGBISANI,  Carlo,  a  distinguished  basso^ 
bom  at  Beggio,  about  1 760.  After  singing  at 
several  theatres  in  Italy,  he  i^peared  at  Vienna^ 
where,  in  1798  and  1799,  he  published  two  col- 
lections of  '  Nottumi  for  three  voices.  In  181 7 
he  sang  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  London  with 
Fodor,  Pasta^  Camporese,  Begrez,  Naldi,  and 
Ambrogetti.  His  voice  was  full,  round,  and 
tonorous.  [J,  M.] 

ANIMATO  or  CON  ANIMA  (ItaL),  'With 
spirit.'  This  direction  for  perfonnanoe  is  seldom 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  older  masters, 
who  usually  employed  'Con  spirito'  or  'Spiritoso.* 
Haydn  and  Mozart  rarely  if  ever  use  it ;  Bee- 
thoven never  onoe  employs  at.  In  the  whole  of 
dementi's  sonatas,  numbering  more  than  sixty, 
it  is  only  to  be  found  three  times.  He  uses  it  in 
the  first  allegro  of  the  sonata  in  D  minor.  Op. 
50,  No.  3,  and  in  the  rondo  of  the  '  Didone 
abbandonata,'  Op.  50,  No.  3.  In  both  these  cases 
passages  are  simply  marked  'Con  anima.'  The 
third  instance  is  especially  interesting  as  proving 
that  the  term  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  quick 
tempo.     The  slow  movement  of  his  sonata  in 
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E  flat,  Op.  47,  No.  I,  is  inscribed  'Adagio  n 
e  con  anima.'  Weber  frequently  uses  the  1 
(see  his  sonatas  in  A  flat  and  D  minor),  Ch 
employs  it  in  his  ist  Scherzo  and  his  £  n 
Concerto,  and  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  Men< 
sohn, — e.  g.  '  Lieder  ohne  Worte,'  Book  5,  N 
'  Allegro  con  anima,'  miphony  of  '  Lobgea 
first  allegro '  animato'  (full  score,  p.  17).  In  t 
and  sinular  cases  no  quickening  of  the  temp 
necessarily  implied ;  the  effect  of  animation  i 
be  produced  by  a  more  decided  marking  of 
rhythmical  accents.  On  the  other  hand  the  t 
is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  'stretto, 
for  instance  in  the  first  allegro  of  Mendelsso 
Scoteh  Symphony,  where  the  indication  'a 
animato'  is  accompanied  by  a  change  in 
metronome  time  from  f '  at  100  to  f  »  I3C 
at  the  close  of  the  great  duet  in  the  third  ao 
Auber's  'Hayd^e,'  where  the  coda  is  marked  < 
'animato,'  but  a  quicker  time  is  clearly  intem 
In  this,  as  in  so  many  similar  cases,  it  is  im 
sible  to  lay  down  any  absolute  rule.  A  { 
musician  will  never  be  at  a  loss  as  to  whether 
time  should  be  changed  or  not.  [E. 

ANIMUCCIA,  GioVAKKi,  an  Italian  oomp( 
bom  at  Florence  at  the  end  of  the  15th  or 
beginning  of  the  i6th  oentury.  He  Btu< 
music  under  Claudeo  Goudimel,  and  in  1555 
made  Maestro  at  the  Vatican,  retaining  1 
poet  until  his  death.  He  died  beyond  all  ques 
in  1 571,  for,  although  Poodanti  in  his  'Catalc 
Scriptorum  Florentinorum'  places  his  deatl 
1569,  Adami,  Pitoni,  and  Sonzonio  all  give 
date  1 571.  But  better  than  any  such  autho 
are  two  entries  in  the  Vatican  Archives,  on 
his  death  in  March  1571,  and  the  other  of 
election  of  Palestrina  in  his  place  in  A 
following.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  although 
fame  and  his  work  were  so  soon  to  be  eolipMd 
the  genius  of  Palestrina,  that  his  music  wa 
great  advance  upon  the  productions  of 
Flemish  school.  More  than  one  passage  in 
dedications  of  his  published  pieces  show  too  i 
he  was  touched  bv  the  same  religious  spirii 
responsibility  whicli  filled  the  soul  of  Palestri 
and  the  friendship  of  Saint  Filippo  Neri,  wl 
they  both  shared,  is  alone  an  ioaication  of  i 
similarity.  The  saint's  admiration  of  Animo 
may  be  gauged  by  his  ecstatic  declaration  i 
he  had  seen  the  soul  of  his  friend  fly  upwi 
towards  heaven. 

Animucda  composed  the  famous  '  Laudi,*  wl 
were  sung  at  the  Oratorio  of  S.  Filippo  alter 
conclusion  of  the  regular  oflice,  and  out  of 
dramatic  tone  and  tendency  of  which  the  '  C 
torio'  is  said  to  have  been  developed.    Hence 
ha^  been  called  the  '  Father  of  the  Chratorio.' 
is  strange  that  a  form  of  music  which  Protestf 
ism  has  made  so  completely  its  own  should  h 
been  adopted,  even  to  its  very  name,  frx>m 
oratory  of  a  Catholic  enthusiast  in  the  later  a 
of  the  Church's  power. 

Several   volumes    of  his   works,    oompria 
masses,    motetti,    madrigals.    Magnificats,    1 
some  of  the   'Laudi,'  were   published  in 
lifetime  by  the  Doric!  and  their  successors, 
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Gttduko,  and  by  the  BucoeBSora  of  Baldo.  Martini 
ioBerted  two  of  his  *  Agnus*  in  his '  Esemplare' — 
alio  reprinted  by  Choron, '  Frincipes/  vol.  v.  Bat 
Ike  bulk  of  his  compositions  is  probably  in  MS. 

Of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  wrote  some 
woof  is  afforded  by  an  extract  quoted  both  by 
Bttni  and  F^tis  from  the  Vatican  Archives.  It 
ii  in  order  to  the  Paymaster  of  the  Chapter  to 
Dftj  AwiTniKvnA  twenty-five  scudi  for  fourteen 
ujmm,  four  motetti,  and  three  masses,  all  of 
vhid  are  shown  in  the  order  itself  to  have  been 
eompoied  in  less  than  five  months.        [E.  H.  P.] 

ANIMUOCIA«  Paolo,  brother  of  the  fore- 
going,  bat  whether  older  or  younger  does  not 
tppesr.     Pitoni,   with  inaccuracy,  takes  upon 
luoielf  to  doubt  the  relationship  altogether; 
bat  Poccianti,    who   was   their  oontemporaiy, 
dirtinetly  aflirms  it,  speaking  of  Paolo  as,  '  Ani- 
naocis,  laudatissimi  Joannis  firater.'      He  was 
Bade  Maestro  at  the  Lateran  on  the  removal  of 
Bnbioo  to  the  Vatican  in  1550,  and  held  the 
rat  till  1552    when    he    was    succeeded    by 
Lqisoefaini.    Pitoni  insists  that  he  remained  at 
the  Lateran  from  1550  to  1555  ;  but  the  *  libri 
Ceoioali*  are  against  him.    BiJni,  however,  hints 
that  it  is  posBible  that  he  may  have  occupied  the 
poet  a  second  time  temoonrily  in  1555,  just 
beftrs  the  election  of  Palestrina,  and  that  this 
niT  have  misled  Pitoni.    He  died,  according 
to  Pbodanti,  at  Rome  in  1563.    He  has  left  but 
little  printed  music  behind  him.    Two  madrigals 
of  hii  appear  in  two  separate  volumes,  one  in  a 
book  of  pieces  by  Orlando  Lasso,  and  the  other 
in  i  miscellaneous  collection  of  various  authors, 
and  both  published  by  Gardano  of  Venice  in 
1550.    lliere  ia  a  motet  of  his  in  a  Collection 
•f  Motetti  published  at  Venice  in  1568 ;  and 
Barr^  of  Mihan  published  some  of  his  motetti  in 
a  Bnsedlaneous  volume  in  1588.    According  to 
F«(is  the  library  of  John  IV,  King  of  Portugal, 
eoDtatned  a  collection  of  Paolo  Animuccia*s  Mad- 
rigals in  two  books  intituled  *  II  Desiderio,  Mad- 
BgaU  a  dnque.  Lib.  2.'  [E.  H.  P.] 

ANNA  AMATJA,  Duchess  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
bom  at  Brunswick,  Oct.  24,  1739,  and  learned 
mask:  from  the  conductors  of  the  ducal  chapel  at 
Weimar.  She  composed  the  music  in  Groethe*s 
melodrama  of  'Erwin  und  El  mire,*  a  notice  of 
vUdi  will  be  found  in  the  '  Teutsoher  Mercur,' 
Hay,  1776.  The  duchess  was  a  woman  of  fine 
and  moUe  taste,  and  to  her  countenance  and 
npport  is  greatly  due  the  excellence  of  the  music 
b  the  Weimar  theatre  about  1770.  She  died 
April  12.  1807.  [F.  G.] 

ANNA  AMAUA,  Princess  of  Prussia,  sister 
of  nederic  the  Great,  bom  Nov.  9,  1723,  was 
a  papal  of  Kirhbiboeb  ;  she  is  the  composer  of 
a  cantata  by  Bamler, '  Der  Tod  Jesu,*  the  same 
vhkh  was  set  to  music  by  Grann.  The  princess 
VBS  an  able  oontr^untist,  and  her  style  is  full  of 
ngoor  and  energy,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  portion 
of  her  cantata  wliidi  is  included  in  Kimberger's 
'Konst  des  reinen  Satzes.'  She  is  also  said  to 
kaveplayed  the  clavier  with  great  taste  and  ability. 
8hs  &d  ai  Betlin,  March  30^  1787.         [F.  G.] 
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ANNA  BOLENA,  opera  by  Donizetti;  U- 
bretto  by  Roman! ;  produced  at  Milan  in  1822, 
in  Paris  Sept.  1831,  and  in  London. 

ANNIBAU,  DoMENico,  an  Italian  sopran- 
ist  at  the  court  of  Saxony;  was  engaged  by 
Handel  for  his  opera  at  London  in  the  autumn 
of  1736,  and  made  his  dibut  in  '  Arminio.'  He 
appeared  next  in  '  Poro,'  introducing  three  songs, 
not  by  Handel,  which  probably  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Italy  to  display  his  particular 
powers — an  example  frequently  followed  since  his 
day.  He  performed  in  the  cantata  '  Cecilia, 
volgi,'  and  sang  the  additional  song,  'Sei  del 
ciel,'  interpolated  by  Handel  between  the  first 
and  second  acts  of '  Alexander's  Feast*  In  1 737 
he  performed  the  part  of  Jastin  in  the  same 
master's  opera  of  that  name,  and  that  of  De- 
metric  in  his  'Berenioe.'  After  that  his  name 
does  not  appear  again.  [J.  M.] 

ANSANI,  GiovANin,  bom  at  Rome  about 
the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  was  one  of  the 
best  tenors  of  Italy.  In  1770  he  was  singing 
at  Copenhagen.  About  1 780  he  came  to  London, 
where  he  at  once  took  the  first  place ;  but,  being 
of  a  most  quarrelsome  temper,  he  threw  up 
his  engagement  on  account  of  squabbles  with 
Roncaglia.  He  returned  the  next  year  with 
his  wife,  Maccherini,  who  did  not  succeed. 
He  sang  at  Florence  in  1784,  at  Rome  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  elsewhere  in  Italy ; 
and  finally  retired  to  Naples  at  the  age  of  50, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching  singing. 
He  was  still  alive  in  1815.  He  was  a  spirit^ 
actor,  and  had  a  full,  finely-toned,  and  com- 
manding voice.  Dr.  Bumey  savs  it  was  one  of 
the  sweetest  yet  most  powerful  tenors  he  ever 
heard;  to  which,  according  to  Grervasoni,  he 
added  a  very  rare  truth  of  intonation,  great 
power  of  expression,  and  the  most  perfect  meUiod, 
both  of  producing  the  voice  and  of  vocalisation. 
His  wife  had  as  bad  a  temper  as  himself,  and 
they  were,  therefore,  the  most  inharmonious 
couple.  It  is  said  that,  when  singing  together 
in  Italy,  if  one  were  more  applauded  than  the 
other,  the  unsuccessful  one  would  hire  persons 
to  hiss  the  more  fortunate  rival. 

Ansani  was  known  also  as  a  composer  of 
duets  and  trios  for  soprano  and  bass,  with  a 
basso-continuo.  Gerber  reports  that  an  Opera 
of  his  composition,  called  'La  Vendetta  di  Minos,' 
was  performed  at  Florence  in  1791.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  not  known.  [J.  M.] 

ANSWER.  An  answer  in  music  is,  in  strict 
counterpoint,  the  repetition  by  one  part  or  instru- 
ment of  a  theme  proposed  by  another.  In  the 
following  chorus  nom  Handel's  'Utrecht  Jubi- 
late' 
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a  and  e  aie  the  theme,  and  b  and  d  the  saooenive 
answers.  In  Genuany  the  theme  and  answer 
are  known  as  dux  and  eomet,  or  as  Fuhrer  and 
Grfahiier,  (See  the  articles  Cahov,  Codmteb- 
FOINT,  and  FuoDB.) 

The  word  is  used  in  looser  parlance  to  denote 
such  replies  of  one  portion  of  a  phrase  to  another, 
or  one  instrument  to  another,  as  occur  in  the 
second  subject  of  the  first  movement  of  Bee- 
thoven's 'Sinfonia  Eroica'  :— 


or   throughout   the   Scherao  of   Mendelssohn's 
*  Scotch  Symphany/  or  frequently  elBewhere.[G.] 

ANTHEM  (6r.  Aniiphona;  Ital.  and  Span. 
AnHfona;  Eng.  Antiplion).  The  idea  of  re- 
sponsive singing,  choir  answering  to  choir,  or 
choir  to  priest,  seems  inherent  in  the  term,  and 
was  anciently  conveyed  by  it;  but  this,  as  a 
necessary  element  of  its  meaning,  has  disappeared 
in  our  modem  Anglicised  synonym  'anthem.' 
This  word — after  undeigoing  several  changes 
in  its  Anglo-Saxon  and  Euly-English  forms, 
readily  traceable  in  Chaucer,  and  &(me  writers 
who  preceded  and  fi>llowed  him,  and  subsequently 
used  by  Shakspere,  Milton,  and  others, — has  at 
length  acquired  a  meaning  equally  distinctive 
and  widely  accepted.  It  now  mgnines  a  musical 
composition,  or  sacred  motet,  usually  set  to 
verses  of  the  Psalms,  or  other  portions  of 
Scripture,  or  the  Liturgy,  and  sung  as  an 
integral  part  of  public  worship.  If  it  be  not 
possible  so  to  trace  the  word  etymologically  as 
to  render  it  'the  flower  of  song,*  as  some  scholars 
have  wished,  yet  the  anthem  itself  in  an  artistic 
aspect,  and  when  represented  by  its  finest 
examples,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  culmi* 
nating  point  of  the  daily  ritual-music  of  our 
Engiish  Church. 

Anthems  are  commonly  described  as  either 
'full,'  'verse,'  'solo,'  or  'for  a  double  choir'; 
the  two  former  terms  correspond  to  'tutti'  and 
*soli'  in  current  technical  phraseology.  In  his 
valuable  work  'The  Choral  Service  of  the 
Church '  Dr.  Jebb  makes  a  distinction  between 
'  fiill  anthems,  properly  so  called,  which  consist 
of  chorus  alone,  ana  the  full  anthem  with 
verses ;  these  verses  however,  which  form  a  very 
subordinate  part  of  the  oompoeitionB,  do  not 
oonsbt  of  solos  or  duets,  but  for  the  roost  part 
of  four  parts,  to  be  sung  by  one  side  of  the  choir. 
In  the  verse  anthem  the  solos,  duets,  and  trios, 
have  the  prominent  place:  and  in  some  the 
chorus  is  a  mere  introduction  or  finale.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  various  in  form,  extent, 
and  treatment,  than  the  music  of  'the  anthem' 
as  at  present  heard  in  churches  and  cathedrals. 
Starting  at  its  birth  from  a  point  but  little 
removed  from  the  simplicity  of  the  psalm-  or 
hymn -tune,  and  advancing  through  various 
intermediate  gradations  of  development,  it  has 
frequently  in  its  later  history  attained   laige 
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^Uinendona;  sometimes  combining  the  most 
elaborate  resources  of  counterpoint  with  the 
symmetry  of  modem  forms,  together  with 
separate  organ,  and  occasionally  orchestnl, 
accompaniment.  In  its  most  developed  form  the 
anthem  is  peculiarly  and  characteristically  an 
English  species  of  composition,  and  is  periiaps 
the  highest  and  most  individual  point  which 
has  been  reached  by  English  composers. 

The  recognition  of  the  anthem  as  a  stated  psii 
of  divine  service  dates  from  early  in  Elisabeth'i 
reign;  when  were  issued  the  Queen's  'Injono* 
tions,'  granting  permission  for  the   use  of  'a 
hymn  or  such  like  song  in  churches.'     A  few 
years  later  the  word  'anthem'  appears  in  tbe 
second  edition  of  Di^s  choral  collection,  entitled 
'  Certain  Notes  set  forth  in  four  and  five  Parti 
to  be  sung  at  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 
and  Communion' ;  and  at  the  last  revision  of 
the  Prayer  Book  in  1662  the  word  appeared  in 
that  rubrick  which  assigns  to  the  anthem  the 
position  it  now  occupies  in  Matins  and  Evensong. 
Only  one  year  later  than  the  publication  of  the 
'Injunctions'  Stiype  gives  prooably  the  earliest 
record  of  its  actual  use,  at  the  Chapel  Boyal  on 
mid-Lent   Sunday,   1560:    'And,   Service  con- 
cluded, a  good  Anthem  was  sung.'    (The  prayers 
at   that  time   ended  with  the  tl^rd  collect.) 
Excepting   during  the  Great  Rebellion,  when 
music  was  banished  and  organs  and  choir-books 
destroyed,  the  anthem  has  ever  since  held  its 
place  in  choral  service.    At  the  present  day,  so 
far  firom  there  being  any  prospect  of  its  with- 
drawal, there  seems  to  exist  an  increasing  love 
for  this  special  form  of  sacred  art,  as  well  as  an 
earnest  desire  to  invest  its  performance  always^ 
and  particularly  on  festivals^  with  all  attainable 
completeness  and  dignity. 

Ever  since  the  Reformation  anthems  have 
been  composed  by  wellnigh  all  the  eminent 
masters  which  this  country  has  produced,  from 
Tye  and  his  contemporaries  onwsids  to  Gibbons, 
Puroell,  Boyce,  Attwood,  and  our  still-lamented 
Stemdale  Bennett.  The  histoiy  of  the  anthem 
accordingly  can  only  be  completely  told  in  that 
of  music  itself.  The  following  attempt  at 
classification,  and  references  to  examples,  may 
serve  in  some  measure  to  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject. 

Eablt  School,  1520-1625.  —  Tye,  TalUs, 
Byrd,  Gibbons.  The  vagueness  of  tonality 
anciently  prevalent  begins  in  the  music  of 
Tye  to  exhibit  promise  of  settlement;  while 
in  that  of  Gibbons  it  almost  entirely  disappears. 
Tye's  anthem  'I  will  exalt  Thee,  O  Lord'  is 
remarkable  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  for  its 
general  clearness  and  purity  of  harmony.  Of 
Tallis'  style  'I  call  and  cry,'  and  'AH  people 
that  on  etafh.  do  dweU,'  are  good  examples. 
'Bow  Thine  ear'  and  'Sing  joyfully,'  Byrd,  with 
'  Hoeanna,'  '  Lift  up  your  heads,'  '  O  dap  your 
hands  together,*  and  *  Almighty  and  everlasting 
Grod,'  Gibbons,  are  assuredly  masterpiecea  <? 
vocal  writing,  which  can  never  grow  out  of  date. 
Most  of  the  anthems  of  this  period  are  'full* ; 
'verse!  or  'solo'  anthems,  however,  ale  at  least 
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M  <U  M  the  time  of  Gibbons.    Sir  f.  Oai^le^ 
hM  done  good  lemoe  to  the  cftuse  of  churdk 
mnric  and  Uie  memory  of  our  *  English  Palestrina* 
by  his  recent  publication  of  a  '  Collection  of  the 
Stcnd  Compoeitions  of  Orlando  Gibbons/    In 
thii  inierastmg  and  most  Taloalde  work  will  be 
foond  (besides  several  '  full  *  anthems,  and  other 
Bitter)  not  lesi  than  twelve  'verse*  anthems, 
•une  ci  which  have  solos;   none  of  these  are 
oiAtsined  in  Boyoe*8  '  Cathedral  Mosic,*  and  all 
lusy  probably  be  reckoned  among  the  earliest 
knoim  ipecimens  of  this  kind  of  anthem.    The 
flmployment  of  instruments  in  churches  as  an 
•ooompiiument  to  the  singers  dates  as  far  back 
M  the  4th  century,  when  St.  Ambrose  introduced 
them  into  the  cathedral  service  at  Milan.    Later 
flo,  aome  rude  fbim  of  organ  began  to  be  used-; 
but  only  to  play    the  plainsong  in  unison  or 
octivef  with  the  voices,  as  is  now  often  done 
with  s  lerpent  or  ophicleide  in  French  choirs. 
It  leenu  to  be  beyond  doubt  that  the  use  of 
•ome  kind  of  instrumental  accompaniment  in 
diarcheg  preceded  that  of  the  organ.    During  our 
'fint  period*  it  would  seem  that  anthems  when 
peribrmed  with  any  addition  to  the  voices  of  the 
choir  were  always  accompanied  by  such  bow 
initraiDents    as    then    represented    the  i&£uit 
orcbeitra.     'Apt   for   viols    and   voices'    is    a 
oomnion  expression  on  the  title-pages  of  musical 
publications  of  this  age.    The  stringed  instrument 
jarts  were  always  in  unison  with  the  voices,  and 
hid  BO  sqMbrate  and  independent  function,  except 
thtt  of  filling  up  the  harmony  during  vocal 
'rati,*  or  occasionally  in  a  few  bars  of  brief 
ijmphoay.     Before  the  Restoration,  according 
to  Dr.  Rimbault,  'verses*  in  the  anthems  'were 
looompanied  with  viols,  the  organ  being  need 
only  in  the  fiill  parts.*    The  sm^  organs  of  this 
penod  were  commonly  portable ;   a  fact  which 
•oems  to  inditate  that  such  instrumental  aid 
M  was  employed  to  support  the  singers  was 
placed  in  close  proximity  to  them :  an  arrange- 
jnent  so  natural,  as  well  as  desirable^  that  it 
is  surprising  to  find  it  ever  departed  frw  in  the 
present  day. 

3icx>irD  PxBiOD,  1650-1730. — ^Pelham  Hum- 
direy.  Wise,  Blow,  Henry  Puroell,  Croft, 
Weldoo,  Jeremiah  Clarke.  Such  great  changes 
in  the  style  and  manner  of  anthem-writing  are 
observable  in  all  that  is  here  indicated,  that  a 
new  era  in  the  art  may  be  said  to  have  b^^n. 
Traceable,  in  the  first  mstance,  to  the  taste  and 
fiukcy  of  Humphrey  and  his  training  under 
Lolli,  this  was  still  more  largely  due  to  the 
lokowned  Puroell,  whose  ^wwerful  genius  towers 
aloft,  not  only  among  his  contemporaries,  but  in 
the  annals  of  all  famous  men.  llie  compoeitions 
of  this  period  are  mostly  distinguished  by  novelty 
of  plan  and  detail,  oareftil  and  expressive  treat- 
iDent  of  the  text,  daring  harmonies,  and  flowing 
ease  in  the  voice  parts;  while  occasionaUy  the 
very  depths  of  pathos  seem  to  have  been  sounded. 
The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  speeimens  of 
the  above  masters.  '  Hear,  O  heavens  *  and  '  O 
Lewd  my  God,*  Humphrey;  'Prepare  ye  the 
way*  and  'Awake,  awake, 4>ut  on  thy  etrength,* 
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Wise ;  <1  was  b  the  Spirit,'  and  'I  beheld,  and 
lof'Blow;  '0  give  thanks,* 'O  God,  Thou  hast 
oast  us  out,*  and '  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,*  Purcell ; 
'God  is  gone  up,*  'Cry  aloud  and  shout*  (firom 
'O  Loift,  I  win 'praise  Thee*),  and  'Hear  my 
prayer,  O  Lord,*  Croft ;  "^In  Thee,  O  Lord*  and 
'Hear  my  crying,*  Weldon;  and  'I  will  love 
Thee  *  and  '  O  Lord  God  of  my  salvation/  Clarke. 
While  all  these  pieces  are  more  or  less  excellent, 
several  of  them  can  only  be  described  in  the 
language  of  unreserved  eulogy.  As  the  '*4yi* 
ant]^em  was  most  in  vogue  in  the  former  period, 
so  in  this  the  'verse*  and  'solo*  anthem  grew 
into  &vour.  It  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for 
Purcell,  himself  through  life  a '  most  distinguished 
singer,*  to  bring  to  perfection  the  airs  and  graces 
of  Sie  '  solo  *  anthem. 

During  this  period  instrumental  music  becan 
to  assume  new  and  indiviiiual  importance,  and  to 
exercise  vast  influenee  upon  the  general  progress 
of  the  art.  Apart  firom  the  frequent  employment 
of  instrumentsd  accompaniments  by  anthem  com- 
posers, the  effect  of  such  additions  to  the  purely 
vocal  element  upon  their  style  and  manner  of 
writing  is  clearly  traceable  from  the  time  of  Pel* 
ham  Humphrey  downwards. 

Some  interesting  notices '  of  ^los  inlportant 
change  and  of  the  general  performance  of 
anthems  in  the  Chapel  Boyal  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  diaries  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn.  To  quote 
a  few  :  Pepys,  npeaking  of  Christmas  Day  there 
in  1662,  sayH,  'The  sermon  done,  a  good  anthem 
followed  with  vialls,  and  the  King  came  down 
to  receive  the  Sacrament.*  Under  the  date  Nov. 
21,  1663,  recording  his  attendance  at  the  chapel, 
the  writer  says,  *The  anthem  was  good  after 
sermon,  being  the  fifty -first  psalme,  made  for  five 
voices  by  one  of  Captain  Cooke*s  boys,  a  pretty 
boy,  and  they  say  there  are  four  or  five  of  them 
that  can  do  as  much.  And  here  1  first  perceived 
that  the  King  is  a  little  musical,  and  kept  good 
time  with  Wm  hand  all  along  the  anthem.* 
Evelyn,  on  Deo.  ai,  1663,  mentions  his  visit 
'to  the  chapel,  and  records  It  in  the  following 
important  paisage  ;-^'  One  of  his  Maje8ty*s  chap- 
lains preached;  after  which,  instead  of  the 
•ancient,  grave,  and  solemn  wind  music  ao- 
companying  the  organ,  was  introduced  a  concert 
'of  twei^-rour  violins  between  every  pause,  after 
the  French  fimtastical  light  way,  better  suitii^? 
a  tavern,  or  playhouse,  than  a  churoh.  This 
was  the  first  time  of  change,  and  now  we  no 
more  heiurd  the  comet  which  gave  life  to  the 
organ;  that  instrument  quite  left  off  in  which 
the  English  were  so  skilful  1  * 

The  development  of  the  simple  stringed  quartet 
of  Charles  tiie  8econd*s  reyal  band  was  rapid  and 
important.  Puroell  himself  wrote  trumpet  parts 
to  his  celebrated  'Te  Deum,*  and  in  1755  Boyoe 
added  hautboys,  bassoons,  and  drums  to  tiie  score. 
Handers  Chandos  anthems  were  variously  instru- 
mented ;  amongst  them,  in  addition  to  the  stringed 
quartet^  are  parts  for  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  and 
trumpets;  though  all  these  instruments  are  not 

1 1  am  indelitod  for  ttwM  to  Um  UndnMi  at  taj  Mtnd  Dr.  Blm- 
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combined  in  any  dnffle  piece.  After  thiB,  'with 
Haydn  and  Mozart  uiining  high  in  the  musical 
firmament,  it  was  but  a  ahort  a^d  easy  step  tQ 
the  complete  grand  orchestra  of  Attwood*s  coro- 
nation anthemi^. 

Thibd  Pbbiod,  1710-1845.. — Greene,  Boyoe, 
W.  H^yes,  Batti^iill,  Attwood,  Walmisley.  At 
the  be^nning  of  this  period  the  an^em  received 
little  accession  of  absolute  novelty;  yet,  probably 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Handel^  it  found  able 
and  worthy  cultivators  in  Greene  and  several  of 
his  successors.  '  I  will  sing  o^  Thy  power  *  and 
'  O  clap  your  hands/  Greene ;  '  0.  give  thanks,* 
and  the  &st  movement  of  '  Turn  Thee  unto  me/ 
Boyoe ;  with  '  O  worship  the  Lord '  and  '  Praise 
the  liord,  O  Jerusalem,'  Hayes,  are  admirable 
examples  of  these  several  authors.  To  Battishill 
we  owe  one  work  of  eminent  and  expressive 
beauty:  his  'Call  to  remembrance*  seems  like 
a  conception  of  yesterday,  so  nobly  does  it 
combine  the  chief  merits  of  our  best  modem 
church  composers  with  the  skill  and  power  of 
the  elder  masters.  'Withdraw  not  Thou*  and 
'Grant  we  beseech  Thee,*  Attwood,  with  'Re- 
member, O  Lord  *  and '  O  give  thanks/  Walmisley, 
belong  iJmost  to  the  present  day.  With  names 
so  familiar  in  'quires  and  places  where  they 
sing*  this  brief  record  of  nptable  anthem-writers 
of  Uie  past  may  be  fitly  closed. 

The  number  of  anthems  composed  previously 
to  the  la^t^hjn^dred  years,  and  scattered  among 
the  MS.  part-books  of  cathedral  libraries, 
considerable  though  it  be,  represents  but 
imperfectly  the  productive  powers  of  the  old- 
English  school.  It  is  probable  that  many 
hundreds  of  such  pieces  have  been  iiretrievably 
lattt  either  by  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  the 
spoiler  or  the  culpable  neglect  of  a  mean 
parsimony.  Of  the  seventy -one  anthems  written 
by  Blow,  and  sixty  by  Boyce,  as  composers  to 
the  Chapel  Boyal,  how  few  remain,  or  at  least 
are  accessible!  And,  to  glance  fiurther  back, 
where  are  the  missing  outpourings  of  the  genius 
of  Orlando  Gibbons,  or  the  numerous  'com- 
posures* of  all  his  fertile  predecessors  I  Th6 
principal  treasures  actually  preserved  to  us  are 
contamed.  for  the  most  part,  in  Day*s '  Collection/ 
alreq4y  mentioned,  Bamard*8  'Church  Music,* 
the  volumes  of  Tomkins,  Puroell,  Croft,  Greene, 
and  Bffyce,  the  collections  of  Boyce,  Arnold,  and 
Page  in  print,  and  of  Aldrich,  Hawkins,  and 
Tudway  in  MS.,  together  with  that  of  the 
twenty-two  anthems  of  the  Madrigalian  era, 
edited  by  Dr.  Bimbault  for  the  Musical  Anti- 
quarian Society,  and  Sir  F.  Oaseley*s  edition 
of  Gibbons  already  mentioned. 

Foremost  among  all  foreign,  contributions  to 
our  national  school  of  church  music  must  be 
placed  the  twelve  anthema  written  by  Handel 
for  his  princely  patron  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 
Standing  apart  nom  any  similar  productions 
composed  on  English  soil  to  texts  from  the 
English  Bible  and  for  the  chapel  of  an  English 
nobleman,  these  works  ot  Englan4*8  great  adopted 
son  may  justiiy  be  claimed  as  part  of  her  rich 
l^eritahca  of  sacred  art,    Belonging  to  a  cUmm 
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suited  for  special  occasions  are  the  Funeral  and 
Coronation  anthems  of  the  same  master.  These, 
together  with  Mendelssohn's  stately  yet  moving 
psalms  and  anthems — some  of  them  also  com- 
posed to  English  words — may  be  legitimately 
adopted  as  precious  additions  to  our  native  store 
of  choral  music. 

Widely  different  from  such  genuine  o(»n- 
positiona  are  those  adaptations,  in  the  first 
instanoB  from  Handel  by  Bond,  and  later  on 
from  Masses  and  other  works,  which  have  found 
their  way  into  use  in  this  country.  Whether 
in  these  we  regard  the  application  of  strange 
words  to  music  f&st  inspired  by  other  and  widely 
different  sentiments,  or  the  afinmt  to  art  involved 
in  thus  cutting  and  hacking  the  handywork  of  a 
deceased  master  (even  in  his  lightest  mood)  for 
the  sake  of  pretty  phrases  or  showy  passages— 
which,  however  appropriate  to .  their  original 
shape  and  purpose,  are  palpably  out  of  keejnng 
in  an  Anglican  service,  as  well  as  unsuited  to 
our  (lurches  and  their  simpler  executive  means 
— such  adaptations  are  radically  bad,  and 
repugnant  to  all  healthy  instincts  and  true 
principles  of  feeling  and  taste.  The  adaptations 
of  Aldrich  in  the  last  and  Bimbault  and  Dj^ 
in  the  present  century  from  Palestrina  and  other 
old  continental  composers,  though  not  free  from 
objection  as  such,  are  not  included  in  the 
foregoing  condemnation. 

The  eclecticism  of  existing  usage  in  the 
selection  of  anthems  is  well  shown  by  the 
contents  of  a  book  of  words  recently  put  forth 
for  cathedral  use.  In  addition  to  an  extensive 
array  of  genuine  church  anthems  of  every  age 
and  school,  from  Tye  and  Tallis  to  the  latest 
living  aspirants,  here  are  plentiful  extracts  from 
the  oratorios  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Spohr,  and 
Mendelssohn;  two  from  Prof.  Madarren^s  'St. 
John  the  Baptist,*  a  few  of  Bach's  motets  and 
choruses,  several  highly  objectionable  adaptations 
from  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  and  lastly 
some  specimens  of  French  taste  in  'church 
music*  from  the  pen  of  M.  Gounod.  A  wide 
range  of  art,  truly  1 

(>>ncemixig  the  6h<^ce  of  the  anthem  the  same 
clerical  and  high  authority  before  quoted  remarks 
that  *  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  deliberate  and 
religious  study*;  and  being  a  'prescribed  part 
of  the  service,  every  notion  of  ecclesiastical 
propriety  dictates  that  it  should  harmonise  with 
some  portion  of  the  service  of  the  day.*  Dr. 
Jebb  further  says  that  'at  each  of  the  particular 
seasons  of  the  year  it  would  be  well  to  have  a 
fixed  canon  as  to  the  anthems  from  which  a 
selection  should  invariably  be  made.'  These 
opinions  cany  conviction  with  them,  and  need 
no  enforcement. 

In  counterpoint  and  its  concomitants,  the  great 
works  of  former  ages  will  scarcely  ever  be 
equalled,  still  less  surpassed.  Yet,  while  the 
English  Church  can  reckon  among  her  living 
and  productive  writers  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley,  whose 
anthems,  whether  £br  originality,  beauty,  or 
force,  would  do  honour  to  any  school  or  country, 
together  with  the  genial  and  expressive  style  of 
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hn  Goflfl,  and  tbe  £Msle  jet  masterly  art 
Frederick  Ouaeley,  not  to  particuIariBe 
irdl-known  names,  we  may  be  well  content 
lie  present  fortune  of  the  anthem,  as  well 
eful  for  its  future. 

fle  many  fine  examples  of  eight-part  writmg 
VDsmg  the  anthems  of  Gibbons,  Purcell, 
irioos  later  composers,  it  is  much  to  be 
il  that  the  plan  of  writing  for  two  choirs, 
ianUpkonaUy,  were  more  cultivated  among 
ID  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  The  ample 
I  and  acoustical  properties  of  our  cathednds 
iige  churches  are  eminently  suited  to 
ce  the  ^ects  belonging  to  such  a  disposition 
oes ;  while  the  attendance  of  trained  and 
pendent  bodies  of  singers  would  ensure 
oetnry  point  and  firmness  of  attack  in 
maoce.  In  this  direction,  and  in  the 
fment  of  an  independent  obhligato  ao- 
iiiment  for  oigan,  cnchestra^  or  both  com- 
probably  lie  the  most  promising  paths  to 
fields  and  pastures  new*  for  the  rising 
of  musicians  who  aspire  to  distinction  as 
Ben  of  the  anthem.  [E.  G.  M.] 

nCIPATION  is  when  a  part  of  a  chord 
to  follow  is  introduced  beforehand.  Thus 
been  Tery  customary  in  a  perfect  cadence 
end  of  a  strain,  to  anticipate,  before  the 
Don  of  the  dominant  harmony,  one  of 
tes  of  the  tonic  or  following  chord.  This 
r  common  in  the  old  masters,  as  in  the 
ng  example  from  the  '  Messiah' :— 
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I  conindf?red  a  grace  of  style  by  modem 
to  give  the  an&ipated  note  with  peculiar 
afeiooi  and  emphasis. 

following  passage  from  Handel's  'Funeral 
n'  ooDtaina  an  anticipation  of  two  notes 
dosing  chord. 


blw  .  ad    bar 


^m 


f 


t 


^ 


•   J   I       * 

Ouaeley  ('Harmony,*  p.  204)  is  of 
I  that  the  thkd  note,  G,  of  the  first 
>  is  also  a  sort  of  anticipation  of  the 
lingdiovd. 


Beethoven  has  many  striking  examples  of 
anticipation  of  a  quite  different  and  bolder  kind. 
Thus,  in  a  well  known  passage  in  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the  basses,  first 
with  the  drums  alone  and  then  with  the  stringed 
instruments,  anticipate  the  harmony  of  the  great 
crash  of  the  Allegro  four  bars  before  it  breaks  in 
(see  the  original  8vo  score,  p.  150). 

There  is  a  similar  anticipation  of  four  bars 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  movement  of  the 
Pastoral  Symphony. 

In  the  first  movement  of  the  '  Sinfonia  Eroica,* 
just  before  the  reprise  of  the  principal  subject^ 
there  is  an  anticipation  of  four  bars  of  a  melody, 
still  more  daring  because  it  is  more  completely 
separated  from  the  part  anticipated* 


PP 


L^'^' 


This  is  %■  musical  illustration  of  the  adage, 
'Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,'  and 
it  is  difficult  to  explain  it  on  any  other  principle. 
(See  Harmont.)  [W.  P.] 

ANTIGONE  of  Sophocles.  Mendelssohn  in 
Sept.  1 84 1  composed  music — Introduction  and 
seven  numbers  (Op.  55) — to  Bonner's  version. 
First  performance  at  New  Palace,  Potsdam,  Oct. 
a8, 1 841 ;  first  public  do.  at  Berlin  opera,  Nov.  6. 

ANTINORI,  Luioi,  was  bom  at  Bologna 
about  1697.  He  was  one  of  the  best  tenor 
singers  of  the  beg^inning  of  the  i8th  century, 
being  gifted  with  a  voice  of  pure  and  penetrating 
quality,  and  having  acquired  an  excellent  method 
of  using  it.  He  came  to  London  in  1725  and 
sang  in  'Slisa,'  an  anonymous  opera;  and  in 
'  Elpidia,'  by  Yind  and  others,  a  pasticoio  given 
by  Handel,  in  which  Antinori  took  the  place  of 
Borosini,  who  sang  in  it  at  first.  In  the  season 
of  1726  he  appetfffed  in  Handel's  'Scipio'  and 
'  Alessandro.'  After  that  season  his  name  does 
not  appear  again.  [J.  M.] 

ANTIPHON  (from  the  Greek  dyrufxwio),  to 
raise  the  voice  in  reply),  a  short  piece  of  plain- 
song  introduced  before  a  psalm  or  canticle,  to  the 
Tone  of  which  it  corresponds,  while  the  wwds  are 
selected  so  as  specially  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
the  evangelical  or  prophetic  meaning  of  the  text. 

The  following  is  Uie  antiphon  which  opens 
the  service  of  Lauds  (corresponding  to  the  Eng- 
lish Morning  Prayer)  on  Easter  Day,  and  supplies 
the  evangelical  comment  on  the  Psalm  which 
follows  it.  The  same  Psalm  is  sung  at  the 
beginning  of  Lauds  eveiy  Sunday,  but  with  a 
different  antiphon,  suggesting  a  different  appli- 
cation of  ita  contents. 

AniipTuma, 
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Psalm  93  (=s  93  Eng.  Ps.) 
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The  connection  of  the  music  of  the  Imtiphon 
with  that  of  the  psalm  is  explained  by  Durandus 
from  the  etymology  of  the  term — 'because  an- 
tiphonfl  are  as  keys  and  indices  according  to  the 
modulation  and  sound  of  which  the  following 
canticle  or  psalm  is  snng  alternately.  For  the 
tone  of  the  whole  psalm  is  taken  from  the^ne 
of  the  antiphon.* 

Antiphonal  or  alt«mate  singing,  as  in  the 
chanting  of  psalms  verse  by  verse— or  by  half 
verses,  as  heutl  by  Mendelssohn  in  Rome  during 
the  Holy  Week  (see  his  Letter  of  June  16, 1831) 
— is  of  very  high  antiquity.  It  was  chiuracter- 
istic  of  the  Hebrew  and  early  Christian  worship, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Philo  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  century,  describing  tiie  Therapeutse  (De  Vit. 
Cont.),  and  has  always  been  more  t)r  leis  prac- 
tised in  the  Church. 

The  French  term  'antienne*  and  the  English 
'anthem*  are  derived  from  antiphon,  probably  in 
reference  to  each  of  the  meanings  given  above, 
as  an  independent  pieaeof  music  sung frt>m  side 
to  side  of  the  choir.  [T.  H.] 

ANTIQUia  GiovAKin  d\  Uved  in  the  second 
half  of  the  i6th  century ;  director  of  music  in  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Ban  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  author  of  two  collections — '  Villa- 
nelle  alia  Napolitana,  a  tre  voci,  di  diversi  musioi 
di  Bari'  (Venice,  1574%  and  'II  prime  libro  di 
canzonette  a  due  vod,  da  diversi  autori  di  Bari* 
(Venice,  1584)— of  the  works  of  local  composers, 
34  in  all,  few  if  any  of  whom  are  known  else- 
where. The  list  will  be  found  in  F^tis,  and 
a  copy  of  the  'first  of  the  two  collections  is  in 
the  Munich  Library.  [M.  C.  C] 

A  PLiLCEBE  (Ital.),  'At  pleasure.*  An  indi- 
cation to  the  p^onner  to  use  his  discretion 
as  to  time.  A  rallentando  is  almost  always  im- 
plied. 

APOLLONICON.  The  name  given  to  a  large 
chamber  organ  of  peculiar  construction,  com- 
prising both  keyboapds  and  burels,  erected  by 
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Messrs.  Flight  and  Robson,  oi^gan-bailden,  and 
fi»r  many  years  publicly  exhibited  by  them  st 
their  rooms  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  Prior  to 
building  tiie  ApoUonioon,  Messrs.  Flight  and 
Robson  had  constructed,  under  the  inspection 
of  Purkis,  the  oiganist,  a  similar  but  smsller 
instrument  for  Viscount  Elirkwall,  a  weU-knovn 
musical  amateur.  This  instrument,  being  ex- 
hibited at  the  buildets'  &ctory  and  attracting 
great  attention,  induced  its  £sbricatcn  to  fona 
the  idea  of  constructing  a  larger  instrument  upon 
the  same  plan  for  public  exhibition.  Th^ 
accordingly  m  181  a  commenced  the  buiiding  «f 
the  Apollonicon.  They  were  engaged  nearly 
five  years  in  its  construction,  and  expeodeo 
£10,000  in  perfecting  it. 

The  instrument  contained  about  1900  pip*** 
the  lowest  (twenty-four  feet  in  length  and  twenty-- 
three  inches  in  aperture)  sounding  GGO,  and  th« 
highest  sounding  A  in  altissimo.  There  were 
forty^five  stops,  several  of  which  gave  excellent 
imitations  of  the  tones  of  the  wind  instruments 
of  a  complete  oichestr%  viz.  flute,  oboe,  daiinet^ 
bassoon,  trumpet,  horn,  and  trombone.  A  pair 
of  kettledrums  were  inclosed  within  the  caae, 
and  struck,  when  required,  by  curiously  contrived 
machinery.  The  manuals  were  five  in  numbtf^ 
a  central  one  comprising  a  scale  of  five  octaves^ 
and  four  others,  two  on  either  side  of  the  oentrai 
one,  each  having  a  scale  of  two  octaves.  To  the 
central  manual  were  attached  a  swell  and  some 
composition  pedals,  and  also  a  pedal  keyboard  ol 
two  octaves.  The  manuals  were  detached  from 
the  bedy  of  the  organ,  so  that  the  players  sat 
with  their  fiures  to  the  audience  and  their  backfl 
to  the  instrument.  The  barrels  were  three  xa 
number,  each  two  feet  in  diameter  and  eight  feet 
long,  and  each  acting  on  a  distinct  division  of  tha 
instrument.  In  their  revolution  they  not  only 
admitted  the  wind  to  the  pipes,  but  regulated 
and  worked  the  stops,  forming  by  instantaneous 
mechanical  action  all  the  necesnary  combinations 
for  producins^  the  various  gradations  of  power. 
To  secure  the  means  of  performing  pieces  of 
greater  length  than  were  usually  executed  bv 
barrels,  spinl  barrels  were  introduced,  in  which 
the  pins,  instead  of  being  ananged  in  drdes, 
were  disposed  in  spiral  lines.  The  instrument, 
with  the  exception  of  the  keyboards,  was  in* 
closed  in  a  case  twenty  feet  wide  and  deep,  and 
twenty-four  feet  high,  the  firont  b^ng  divided 
into  three  compartments  by  pilasters  of  the 
Doric,  surmounted  by  others  of  the  Ionic  order. 
Between  the  upper  pilasters  were  three  paintingi 
by  an  artist  named  Wright,  the  central  on< 
representing  Apollo,  and  Uie  others  tiie  Mnssi 
Clio  and  &ato,  all  somewhat  larger  than  life- 
size.  The  mechanical  action  of  the  Apollonicoc 
was  first  exhibited  in  June  181 7,  when  the 
barrels  performed  the  overtures  to  Monrt'i 
'Clemenza  di  Tito*  and  Cherubini*s  'Anacreon. 
In  November  following  a  selection  of  sacrec 
music  was  played  on  the  keys  by  Purkis.  Th( 
mechanical  powers  of  the  instrmnent  were  fin 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  exhibited  daily 
\  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  Purkis  peilbnnec 
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of  minic  on  the  keys.  The  following 
pfognmme,  performed  by  him  in  1830,  affords 
afiur  ample  of  the  q ludity  of  thete  aelectioiis : — 
oTviores  to  Mocartt  'Z»nberfl«te'  and  Paer't 
'Sophonisba' ;  dif  ertimento  by  Purkis  on  Swiss 
•in;  the  grand  scena  for  soprano  from  Weber's 
'Frwdidts*;  songs  by  BameU  and  Phillips; 
ud  morements  by  Pleyel  and  Dussek.  For 
MOM  time  annual  evening  performances  were 
giyen  onder  the  superintendence  of  Thomas 
AduQt. 

At  Tarioos  periods  additional  sets  of  barrels 
wen  proyided  which  perfSonned  the  following 
piecv:— the  OTertnres  to  Mosart*s  'Idomeneo/ 
'None  di  Figaro/  and  '  Zauberflote ' ;  Bee- 
tboToif  'Prometheus';  Webers*  'Freischiitz' 
tad  'Obaron';  and  the  military  movement 
from  Haydn*s  twelfth  symphony.  The  per- 
ftnuuDoe  of  the  overture  to  'Oberon'  in  par- 
tieokr  has  been  recorded  as  a  perfect  triumph 
of  ifwyhaniral  skill  and  ingenuity,  every  note 
of  the  score  being  rendered  as  accurately  as 
though  executed  by  a  fine  orchestra.  The 
Mtting  of  the  music  on  the  barrels  was  entrusted 
totlie  younger  Flight  (the  present  representative 
of  ^  firm),  who  used  for  the  purpose  a  micro- 
BMtor  of  his  own  invention.  About  the  year 
1840,  the  exhibition  of  the  instrument  having 
became  onranunerative,  the  Apollonicon  was 
taken  down  and  its  component  pavts  employed  in 
the  ooDstruction  of  other  organs.  A  lengthened 
tidiiiicsl  description,  illustrated  by  engraved 
figorei^  of  the  instrument  made  for  Loid  Eirk- 
nQ  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  article 
'Oigan '  in  Bees*  Cyclopedia.  [W.  H.  H.] 

APPASSIONATA(Ital.),  'Impassioned.'  Best 
known  by  its  use  in  '  Sonata  appassionata '  as  a 
title  fiv  Beethoven^s  Op.  57.  llie  title  was  not 
^  but  was  added  by  Cranz  the  publisher,  or 
nme  one  else.  He  himself  only  uses  the  term 
twioe-^  Sonatas  Op.  106  and  11 1. 

APPLICATIO  and  APPLICATUR  are  re- 
spectively the  ancient  and  modem  Grerman  terms 
ior  Fingering. 

APPOGGIATUBA.  (ItaL  from  appoggiare,  to 
lean  upon ;  Ger.  Vortcblag,  Vorhalt ;  Fr.  Port 
de  sotx.)  One  of  the  most  important  of  melodic 
oraanMotSy  much  used  in  both  vocal  and  instru* 
BMBtal  oompontions.  It  consists  in  suspending 
or  delaying  a  note  of  a  melody  by  means  of  a 
mte  introduced  before  it ;  the  time  required  for 
lis  performaooe,  whether  long  or  short,  being 
always  taken  from  the  value  of  the  principal 
mte.  It  is  usually  written  in  the  form  of  a 
small  quaver,  semiquaver,  or  demisemiquaver, 
either  with  or  without  a  stroke  across  the  stem 
(Ex.1). 

The  ^ipoggiatura  may  belong  to  the  same 
kanDony  as  the  principal  note  ^£x.  a),  or  it 
Boay  be  one  degree  above  or  below  it.  In  the 
biter  case  it  is  a  so-called  'auxiliary  note' 
(sometimes  called  'transtent'  or  'changing'  note — 
Wechadnoie),  and  follows  the  known  rule  of  such 
notes,  that  the  lower  auxiliary  note  should  be 
only  000  semitone  distant  from  the  principal 
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note,  the  upper  being  either  a  tone  or  a  semi- 
tone according  to  the  scale  (Ex.  3). 

HTriUen,  ^  , 


^^^1^^^^ 


Piaped, 


With  regard  to  its  length,  the  appoggiatura 
is  of  two  kinds,  long  and  short ;  the  long  appog- 
giatura bears  a  fixed  relation  to  the  length  of  the 
principal  note,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  but  the 
short  one  is  performed  so  quickly  that  the  ab- 
breviation  of  the  following  note  is  scarcely 
^perceptible.  There  is  also  a  difference  between 
the  two  kinds  in  the  matter  of  aooent ;  the  long 
appoggiatura  is  always  made  stronger  than  the 
principal  note,  while  in  the  case  of  the  short 
one  the  accent  falls  on  the  principal  note  itself 
(Ex.  4). 

4*   Written, 
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On  this  subject  authorities  would  seem  to 
differ,  Leopold  Mozart,  Hummel,  and  others 
holding  the  view  advanced  above,  while  Emanuel 
Bach,  Marpurg,  and  Agricola  give  the  rule  that 
cUl  appoggiaturas  should  be  accented.  It  is 
however  evident  that  a  note  which  passes  away 
so  quickly  as  a  short  appoggiatura  can  scarcely 
receive  any  effective  accent,  and  besides  this  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  above-named  writers  may 
not  have  intended  the  rule  to  refer  exclusively  to 
the  long  appoggiatura  { Vorhalt),  as  they  often 
used  the  word  VonchUtg  for  both  kinds  indis* 
criminately.  Since  then  there  is  no  accent  on 
the  short  appoggiatura,  the  term  itself,  which 
means  a  note  dweU  upon,  seems  inappropriate, 
and  accordingly  the  word  '  acciacatura  has  been 
veiy  generally  substituted  for  it»  though  properly 
belonging  to  another  similar  kind  of  ornament. 

(See  ACOIACCATUBA.) 

The  rules  relating  to  the  length  of  the  long 
appoggiatura  are  three,  and  are  thus  given  by 
Tiirk  in  his  'Clavierschule':—' Whenever  it  is 
possible  to  divide  the  principal  note  into  two 
equal  parts,  the  appoggiatura  receives  one  half* 
(Ex.  5).  'When  the  principal  note  is  dotted 
the  appoggiatura  receives  two-thirds  and  the 
principal  note  one'  (Ex.  6).  If  the  principal 
note  is  ti^  to  another  shorter  note,  the  appog- 
giatura receives  the  whole  value  of  the  principal 
note'  (Ex.  7).  The  third  rule  is  conimonly 
though  not  invariably  followed  when  the  principal 
note  is  followed  by  a  rest  (Ex.  8), 
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5.    MozABT,  Sonata  in  A  minor. 
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6.    HuMXEL, 'Piaaol^rte  School.* 
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7.    Bach,  'FMsonsmufilc. 
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8.    BXBTHOVBK,  'AdelaideJ 
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Exceptions  to  the  above  rules  ai^  met  with  as 
follows  : — to  the. first  and.  second  rules  in  Bach 
and  Mozart,  who  frequently  employed  an  appog- 
ffiatura  (called  by  Marpurg  '  der  kurzeste  Vor- 
halt')  which  was  worth  one  third  or;  leas  of  the 
principal  note,  but  whidi  differed  from  the  short 
appoggiatura  in  being  accented  (Ex.  9).  An  ex- 
ception to  the  second  rule  occurs  whenever  its 
strict  observance  would  occasion  a  &ult  in  the 
harmonic  progression  (Ex.  10),  or  when  it  would 
interfere  with  the  rhythmic  regularity  of  the 
passage  (Ex.  11).  Exceptions  to  the  uird  rule 
are  of  still  more  frequent  occurrence;  many 
passages  containing  a  tied  note  preceded  by  an 
appoggiatura  would  entirely  lose  their  signi- 
ficance if  the  rule  were  strictly  adhered  to. 
Taste  and  experience  alone  can  decide  where 
similar  exceptions  are  admissible. 

In  the  works  of  some  of  the  earlier  composers 
an  appogeiatura  is  occasionally,  though  very: 
rarely,  tobe  met  with,  which  although  placed 
fore  a  note  capable  of  being  halved,  yet  receives' 
three-fourths  of  its  value.  This  appoggiatura 
was  usually  dotted  (Ex.  1 2). 
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9.    Bach,  '  Passionsmusik. 
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Mozart,  Fantasia  in  C  minor. 
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10.    Baoh, 'Suites  Fran^aises.* 
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II.    ScHUBBBT,  Boudoy  Pianoforte  and  Violi 
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The  appoggiatura^  whether  long  or  short 
always  included  in  the  value  of  the  princ 
note ;  if  therefore  it  is  applied  to  a  chore 
delays  only  the  note  to  whi(^  it  belongs, 
other  notes  of  the  chord  being  played  witl 
(Ex.  13). 

13.    Bbethoven,  Andante  in  F. 
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HozABT,  Sonkte  in  F. 


The  manner  of  writing  the  appoggiatura  b 
no  very  definite  relation  to  its  peifonnanoe, 
its  appearance  is  unfortunately  no  sure  guid 
to  its  length.    In  music  of  the  1 7th  cental] 
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m\nA  period  the  ihort  appoggiAturft  appears  to 

bftvefintcome  into  nae,  it  was  customary  to  make 

QM  of  certain  signs  (Ex.  14),  but  as  after  a  time 

the  long  appoggiatura  was  introduced,  these  were 

giTeii  up  in  &Tour  of  the  small  note  still  used. 

This  Binall  note  ought  always  to  be  written  of 

the  exact  value  which  it  is  to  bear,  if  a  long 

^ipoggiatura  (Ex.  15);  or  if  a  short  one  it  should 

be  writ^n  as  a  quaver  or  semiquaver  with  a 

ihort  stroke  across  the   stem   in  the  opposite 

direction  to  the  hook  (Ex.  16).' 
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Bot  Uie  earlier  writers  often  wrote  the  short  ap- 
poggistora  as  a  semiquaver  or  demisemiquaver 
iritlioQt  the  stroke,  and  in  many  new  editions  of 
old  oompositions  we  find  the  small  note  printed 
vith  the  stroke  even  where  it  should  be  played 
long,  while  in  modon  music  the  semiquaver 
iri£(Nit  the  stroke  is  often  met  with  where  the 
abort  appoggiatura  is  obviously  intended.  In 
tiui  uncertainty  the  surest  guide  is  the  study  of 
the  treatment  of  the  appoggiatura  by  the  great 
utters  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which  they 
bve  written  it  out  in  notes  of  the  ordinary  size 
(ne  Beethoven,  Bagatelles,  Op.  119,  No.  4,  Bar 
3 :  Mozart,  Sonata  in  C,  Hall^^s  edition,  No.  6, 
Bir  37,  kc.),  as  by  analogy  we  may  hope  to 
amve  at  some  understanding  of  their  intentions 
leipectmg  it  when  we  find  it  merely  indicated 
bj  the  small  note. 

The  following  series  of  examples  of  the  con^ 
ditions  imder  which  the  several  kinds  of  s>ppog* 
fiatoza  are  most  commonly  met  with,  may  also 
be  of  service  in  th^  same  direction. 

The  appoggiatura  is  short  when  usedb^re  two 
or  mare  repeated  notes  (Ex.  17),  before  detached 
oritaDcato  notes  (Ex.  18),  or  leaps  (Ex.  19),  at 
theoommenoement  of  a  phrase  (Ex.  20),  and  be- 
fcce  groups  containing  dotted  notes  in  somewhat 
^niek  tempo  (Ex.  21). 

17.    Bkbthoyut,  Septett. 
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18.    MozABT,  Sonata  in  C. 
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19.    HozABT,  Sonata  in  C. 
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'  IMitnMvene  ilraka  b  firobahlr  an  Imttatkm  of  Um  itToka  Mroai 
h*aali|Btte(0imotaQlc«c)udacatiix».  {fiftbaXwotd^ 


20.    MozABT,  Sonata  in  A  minor. 
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21.      HUMHEL,  Op.  55. 
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In  triplets,  or  groups  of  four  or  more  equal 
notes,  the  appoggiatura  is  short  (Ex.  22),  except 
in  groups  of  tlui9e  notes  in  slow  triple  time  (Ex. 
23).  The  appoggiatura  at  a  distance  from  its 
principal  note  is  short  (Ex.  24),  except  sometimes 
in  slow  cantahile  passages  (Ex.  25).  Appog- 
giaturas  occurring  in  a  melody  whid^  ascends  or 
descends  by  diatonic  degrees  are  moderaidy 
short  (Ex.  26),  as  are  also  those  which  occur  in  a 
melody  descending  by  thirds  (Ex.  27).  Ema- 
nuel Bach  says  of  these — 'when  the  appog« 
giaturas  fill  up  leaps  of  a  third  in  the  mdody 
they  are  certainly  short,  but  in  adagio  their  ex- 
pression should  be  smoother,  as  though  repre- 
senting one  of  a  triplet  of  quavers  ra&er  uiau 
a  semiquaver.*  Tiirk  calls  them  'undecided 
appoggiaturas.' 

22.    Beethovxn,  'Bagatelles,'  No.  i. 
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23.    MozABT,  '  Bon  Giovanni. 
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24.    Hatdn,  Sonata  in  E  b. 
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25.    MOZABT,  'Bequiem.* 
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26.    Baoh,  Passepied  in  B. 
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27.    MozABT,  Rondo  in  D. 
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In  groups  of  two  equal  notes  the  appoggiatura 
is  long  if  in  slow  tempo  or  at  the  end  of  a  phrase 
(Ex.  28)  ;  if  otherwise,  short  (Ex.  29). 
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aS.    Graun,  '  Der  Tod  Jasu.* 
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39.    ^UlOCEL, 'Piaaoforte  School.* 
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When  applied  to  the  last  note  bnt  one  of  a 
final  cadence  the  appoggiatura  should,  according 
to  Emanuel  Bach,  hie  &ort.  Bat  later  compoeers 
have  usually  preferred  the  long  appoggiatura  un- 
der these  circumstances,  especially  when  accom- 
panied by  the  seventh  of  the  chcnrd  (Ex.  30),  or 
by  a  psrt  moving  in  sixths  with  it  (Ebc.  31). 
Beethoven  has  even  lengthened  it  beyond  the 
value  of  the  principal  note,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
always  written  as  an  ordinary  note  (Ex.  32). 
When  however,  in  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  all  later 
compoeers,  the  final  note  of  the  cadence  is  anti- 
eipcUed,  the  appoggiatura  to  the  preceding  note 
is  short  (Ex.  33). 

30.    MozABT,  First  Mass. 
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31.    Hatdk,  Symphony  in  Eb. 
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3J.    BsETHOVSN,  Op.  30,  No.  3. 
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33.    Mozart,  Sonata  in  F. 
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In  vocal  recitative,  at  the  dose  of  a  phrase, 
or  of  a  section  of  a  phnuw,  an  appoggiatura 
is  often  introduced  wluch  hia  the  fiiU  value 
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of  the  principal  note,  and  indeed  Kppaai 
in  its  stead  (Ex.  34) ;  such  an  appoggiatm 
is  often  not  indicated,  but  is  left  to  the  discretioB 
(or  want  of  discretion)  of  the  singer  (Ex.  35). 
It  is  more  appropriate  at  the  dose  of  tiie  whob 
recitative  tbiui  after  its  component  phrases,  sod 
is  especially  so  when  the  melody  descends  a  thin! 
or  a  fourth  (Ex.  36). 

34.    Wkbkb, 'DerFrdschuts.* 
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35.    Hahut,  'The  Seasons.' 
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36.    Bach,  'Fassionsmusik. 
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When  a  trill  or  other  ornament  appears  in  com* 
bination  with  an  appoggiatura,  the  latter  is  IcBog, 
and  the  trill  is  performed  on  the  principal  note 
or  on  the  appoggiatura^  according  as  it  is  placed 
above  the  one  or  the  other  (Ex.  37). 


37.  Hatdn,  Sonata  in  F. 
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The  proper  execution  of  the  appoggiatura 
seems  to  be  most  doubtful  in  the  group  in  which 
the  note  bearing  the  appoggiatura  is  followed  by 
two  or  fourmotoB  of  half  its  own  vAhie.  In  the 
majority  of  such  cases  the  appoggiatura  should 
be  long  (Ex.  38),  and  particularly  in  smoothly 
flowing  passages  in  moderate  or  slow  tempo  (Ex. 
39).  But  there  are  numerous  exceptions,  as  for 
example  when  the  employment  of  the  long  ap- 
poggiatura would  alter  the  rhythm  of  the 
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or  when,  (aooordiag  to  Tftrk)  only  a 
nple  ifl  present  (£x.  41). 

.    Beethovsn,  Op.  10,  No.  3. 


A  QUATBE  MAINS. 
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MoSABT,  Sonata  in  D. 
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MozAST,  Sonata  in  C,  Andante. 


D.    Weber,  'Ikr  Freifichiitz.* 
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I  caies  no  definite  rule  can  be  given, 
neftion  beoames  a  matter  of  taste  and 

[F.  T.] 

XSIATURA,  DOUBLE.  (Ital.  Ap- 
I  doppift ;  Ger.  Doppdwrschlag ;  Fr. 
aix  €U>uble.)  An  ornament  composed 
ci  notes  preceding  a  principal  note,  the 
placed  above  and  the  other  below  it. 
usuallj  written  as  smaU  semiquaTers. 
i  of  tiie  two  may  be  at  any  distance 
principal  note,  but  the  second  is  only 
»  removed  from  it.  They  have  no  fixed 
but  are  generally  slower  when  applied 
note  (£l  i)  than  when  the  principal 
lort  (Ex.  2)  ;  moreover,  the  double  ap- 
%,  in  which  the  first  note  lies  at  a 
ram  the  principal  note,  should  always 
bat  slower  than  that  in  which  both  notes 
to  it  (Ex.  3).  In  all  cases  the  time 
tat  both  notes  is  subtracted  fiom  the 
be  principal  note. 
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able  appoggiatura  is  sometimes,  though 

si  with  in  an  inverted  form  (Ex.  4),  imd 

Bach   mentions   another   exoeptiooal 


kind,  in  which  the  first  of  the  two  small  notes 
is  dotted,  and  receives  the  whole  accent,  while 
the  principal  note  becomes  as  short  as  the  second 
of  the  two  smaU  notes  (Ex.  5). 
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The  dotted  double  appoggiatura^  written  as 
above^  is  of  very  rare  oocuzrenee ;  but  it  is 
frequently  found  in  the  worlu  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  etc.,  written  in  notes  of  ordinaiy  size 
(Ex.  6). 

6.  BxETHOVEN,  Sonata^  Op.  53. 


tF.T.] 

APRILE,  Giuseppe,  bom  at  Bisoeglia  in 
Apulia,  17 S^,  an  eminent  soprano  singer;  was 
educated  at  the  Conservatorio  of  'La  Pietk'  at 
Naples,  and  sang  in  all  the  principal  theatres  of 
Italy  and  Crermanv.  Dr.  ^nrnev  heard  him  at 
Naples  in  1 770  and  says  that  he  had  a  weak  and 
unequal  voice,  but  was  perfectly  in  tune,  had  an 
excellent  shake,  and  great  taste  and  expression. 
He  was  an  excellent  teacher  of  singing,  and  was 
one  of  Cimaroea*s  masters.  He  composed  songs, 
but  his  best  work,  a  system  of  solfeggi  (London 
and  Parish,  has  passed  through  many  editions  and 
is  stUl  valued.  It  is  included  in  Peters'  edition. 
He  was  living  in  Naples  in  1793.         [M.  C.  C] 

A  PRIMA  VISTA  (Ital.),  '  At  first  sight.* 

A  PUNTA  D'ARCO  (Ital.),  'With  the 
point  of  the  bow  *  (in  violin  music). 

A  QUATRE  MAINS  (Fr. ;  GJerm.  Zu  tfier 
Hdnden,  Vierkiindig;  Ital.  a  qwUtro  mam). 
Music  written  for  two  performers  upon  one 
pianoforte,  and  usually  so  printed  that  the  part 
for  each  player  occupies  the  page  which  is 
directly  opposite  to  him. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  music  'k 
quatre  mains*  consists  of  arrangements  of  orches- 
tral  and  vocal  compositions  and  of  quartette,  etc. 
for  stringed  instruments;  indeed,  scarcely  any 
composition  of  importance  for  any  combination 
of  instruments  exists  which  has  not  been  arranged 
and  published  in  this  form,  which  on  account 
of  its  comparative  facility  of  performance  is 
calculated  to  reproduce  the  characteristic  efiects 
of  such  works  more  readily  and  faithfully  than 
arrangements  for  pianoforte  solo. 

But  besides  this,  the  increase  of  power  and 
variety  obtainable  by  two  performers  instead  of 
one  offers  a  legitimate  inducement  to  composers 
to  write  original  music  in  this  foim,  snd  the 
opportunify  has  been  by  no  means  nagleetedy 
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iJthougli  cultivated  to  m  Urn  extent  than  might 
have  been  expected. 

The  earliest  printed  worlu  for  the  pianoforte 
k  quatre  mains  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge were  published  in  Dessau  about  1782, 
under  the  tiUe  'Drey  Sonaten  furs  ClaTier  als 
Doppelstucke  fiir  zwey  Personen  mit  Tier  Han- 
den  von  C.  H.  Mtdler*;  befinre  this  however, 
£.  W.  Wolf,  musical  director  at  Weimar  in 
1 761,  had  written  one  or  more  sonatas  for  two 
performers,  which  were  published,  after  his  death. 
So  far  as  is  known  these  were  the  first  com- 
'  positions  of  their  kind,  although  the  idea  of  the 
employment  of  two  p«rfonnera  (but  not  on  one 
instrument)  originated  with  Sebastian  Bach,  who 
wrote  three  concertos  for  two  pianofortes,  or 
rather  harpeichordB,  three  for  three,  one  of  which, 
in  D  major,  is  still  unpublished,  and  one  for  four, 
aU  with  accompaniment  of  stringed  instruments. 
But  the  short  compass  of  the  keyboard,  which  in 
Bach*stime  and  indeed  until  about  1770  never 
exceeded  five  octaves,  was  ill  adapted  to  the 
association  of  two  performers  on  the  same 
instrimient,  and  it  is  doubtless  on  this  account 
that  the  earlier  composers  have  left  so  little 
music  of  the  kind. 

Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  appear  to 
have  had  but  little  inclination  for  this  description 
of  composition.  According  to  F^tis,  Haydn 
wrote  but  one  piece  'k  quatre  mains,*  a  di- 
vertissement, which  was  never  published,  the 
two  sonatas  op.  81  and  86  published  under  his 
name  being  spurious.  Of  the  nine  pianoforte 
duets  by  Mozart  the  two  finest,  the  Adagio  and 
Allegro  in  F  minor  and  the  Fantasia  in  F  minor, 
were  originally  written  for  a  mechanical  organ  or 
musical  dock  in  a  Yiexma  exhibition,  and  were 
afterwards  arranged  for  piano  by  an  unknown 
hand.  Beethoven  left  but  one  sonata,  op.  6, 
three  marches,  op.  45,  and  two  sets  of  variations, 
none  of  which  are  of  any  great  importance. 

But  of  all  the  great  composers  Schubert  has 
made  the  fullest  use  of  the  original  effects 
possible  to  music  'k  quatre  mains,*  some  of  his 
most  genial  and  effective  compositions  being  in 
this  form,  as  for  instance  the  'Grand  Duo,* 
op.  140,  and  the  'Divertissement  Hongrois,* 
op.  54.  In  addition  to  these  he  wrote  fourteen 
marches,  six  polonaifies,  four  sets  of  variations, 
three  rondos,  one  sonata,  one  set  of  dances,  and 
four  separate  pieces,  all,  almost  without  exception, 
masteipieoes  of  their  kind. 

Among  modem  compositions  '  k  quatre  mains,* 
thoife  of  Schumann  and  Brahms  are  the  most 
interesting,  Mendelssohn  having  left  but  one 
original  work  of  the  kind,  although  he  himself 
arranged  some  of  his  orchestral  works  and  also 
the  octett,  op.  20,  and  the  variations  for  piano- 
forte and  violonoello,  op.  83,  in  this  form. 
Besides  writing  a  number  of  small  pieces  for  two 
performers,  Schumann  made  a  very  novel  and 
successful  experiment  in  his  'Spanische  Liebes- 
lieder,*  op.  138,  which  consist  of  ten  pieces 
for  four  voices,  being  songs,  duets,  and  a 
qnartett,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment  a 
quatre  mains,  and  an  analogous  idea  has  since  I 
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been  carried  out  by  Brahms,  who  haa  writtea 
two  sets  of  waltzes  (Liebeslieder,  <^p.  5  a ;  65)  for 
pianoforte  k  quatre  mains,  with  aooampanimeBt 
of  four  voices. 

Oigan  music  k  quatre  mains  is  ▼eiiy  nn, 
although  the  experiment  has  been  made  by  He«e« 
Hopner,  and  especially  by  Julius  Andi^  who  ham 
written  twenty -four  pieces  for  two  perfoniieiv 
on  the  organ ;  but  no  increased  effect  appears 
to  be  obtainable  finom  such  an  airangemeiafe 
which  can  at  all  compensate  for  its  prsctuaal 
inconvenience,  and  the  same  observation  appliss 
to  compositions  for  the  pianoforte  '  4  six  mainsy* 
of  which  a  few  speomens  exists  moa^  by 
Czemy.  [F.  T.J 

ARABESQUE  (Germ.  Arahetke),   OriginaQy 
an  architectural  tenn  applied  to  omamentatian 
in  the  Arabic  style,  whence  its  name,    (x)  Hie 
title  has  been  given,  for  what  reason  is  not  veiy 
dear,   by  Schumann  to  one  of  his  pianofirte 
pieces   (op.    18),   which   is  written  in  a  form 
bearing  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  rondo^  and  it 
has  been  since  occasionally  used  by  other  writen 
for  the  piano,    (a)  The  word   'Arabesque*  if 
sometimes  used  by  writers  on  music  to  enirefl 
the  ornamentation  of  a  theme.    Thus  Dr.  Ham 
von  BUlow,  in  his  edition  of  Beethoven's  sonata^ 
in  a  note  on  the  adagio  of  the  sonata  in  Bbi 
op.  106,  speaks  of  the  ornaments  introduced  st 
the  return  of  the  first  subject  as   *diese  US' 
vergleichlich  seelenvoUen  Arabesken* — these  in- 
comparably expressive  Arabesques.  [E.  P.] 

ARAGONI,  SiOKOR.  This  name,  with  that 
of  Strada,  is  affixed  by  Walsh  to  the  cantata 
<  Cecilia,  volgi,*  added  to  the  first  edition  of '  Alex- 
ander*s  Feast.'  It  is  evidently  a  blunder,  being 
doubtless  meant  for  Annibali,  who  in  &ct  sang  it 
with  Strada,  and  whose  name  (Hannibali)  appeaif 
to  the  succeeding  song,  '  Sei  del  deL'        [J.  M.] 

ARANAZ,  PsDRO,  a  Spanish  priest  and 
composer,  bom  at  Soria  in  Old  Castils;  was 
appointed  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  oentuiy 
conductor  of  the  choir  in  the  cathedral  1^ 
Guen9a,  and  died  there  in  1825  at  a  considerable 
age.  His  church  music,  which  was  good,  is  to 
be  found  at  Cuen9a,  in  the  Escurial,  and  scat* 
tered  in  various  churches  of  Spain ;  but  EsUts 
has  preserved  in  his  'lira  Sacro-Hispana *  an 
'Offertorium'  for  five  voices  and  a  'Laudata 
Dominum'  for  six  voices,  with  strings,  horoa, 
and  organ.  [M.  C.  C] 

ABBEATT,  Thoinot,  priest  of  Langrea  in 
Fraiice.  His  real  name  was  Tabourot,  of  which 
the  above  is  a  kind  of  anagram.  He  lived  about 
the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  remarkable  book,  now  of  excessive  raritv, 
entitled  '  Orchesographie  et  Traits  en  forme  de 
dialogue  par  lequd  toutes  personnes  peuvent 
fadlement  apprendre  et  pratiquer  Thonnfite 
exercise  des  danses '  (Langres :  «fean  de  Preys, 
1589).  It  contains  a  great  number  of  IVench 
dance-tunes  with  words  fitted  to  the  melodies, 
and  is  of  great  interest  and  use  in  the  history 
of  dance  music.  [^.  G.] 
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!>ELT,  Jacx>b,  oda  of  the  moit  promi- 
Bg  the  distiBguished  band  of  Nether* 
CUDS  who  taught  in  Italy  in  the  i6tii 
ud  aaw  the  fruit  of  their  laboun 
ondatioB  of  the  great  Italian  schooL 
ngimg-master  to  the  boyi  at  St.  Petery 
iring   the    year   1539.   and   was    ad- 

the  college  of  papal  lingere  in  1540. 
Mes  and  motets  of  Arcadelt  are  among 
acripti  of  the  papal  chapel,  but  those 
«ki  which  were  published  during  hie 
me  woe  entirriy  secular,  and  consisted 

the  fiunous  madrigals  which  placed 
he  head  of  the  eo-called  "Venetian 
yf  madrigal  writing.  Five  books  of 
\,  each  containing  forty  or  fifty  separate 

were  printed  in  Venice,  and  many 
of  theee   were    published  with    great 

An  excellent  copy  of  the  first  four 
In  the  library  of  tOd  British  Museum, 
le  same  library  may  be  found  a  few 
lany  collections  of  madrigals  which 
ampositions  by  Arcadelt.  In  the  year 
mtered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Charles 
ae,  duke  of  Guise,  and  went  with  Imn 
where  he  probably  ended  bos  life.  In 
M  books  of  his  masses  were  published 

and  other  sacred  works  appear  in 
I  printed  since  he  left  Italy.  It  seems 
therefore  that  be  devoted  this  second 
sn  period  of  his  life  to  church  corn- 
rat  it  is  as  a  madrigal  writer  that  his 

most  celebrated.  Thus  Pitoni,  in 
of  the  first  book  of  madrigals,  says 
'  exceedingly  lovely  and  natural  style 
sm  still  to  be  sung  in  his  time  (1657- 
inmey  gives  one,  'II  bianca,'  in  his 
(iii.  303) ;  and  two  to  Michel  Angelo*s 
eh  dimm*  Amor,*  and  '  lo  dice  che  fra 
befoundinGotti's  'Vita  di  M.' (1875). 
Maria  has  been  edited  by  Sir  Henry 
id  oUier  EInglish  musicians,  is  quoted 
ullah  in  his  musical  lectures,  and  has 
ted  in  the  '  Musical  Times*  (No.  183) ; 
ithorship  is  disputed.  A  Pater  noster 
ces  is  given  by  Commer,   'Collectio,' 

[J.R.S.-B.] 

LUTE  (Fr.  VArchUuth;  Ital.  Ard- 
r.  EnlavU).  A  large  theorbo  or  double- 
te,  large  especially  in  the  dimensionB  of 

and  more  than  four  feet  high; — that 
ire  is  4  ft.  5  in.  over  all.  The  double 
lins  two  sets  of  tuning  p^s,  the  lower — 
bjoined  example  in  South  Kensington 
-holding  14,  and  the  upper  10.  The 
'  catgut  or  metal  were  often  in  pairs, 

unison,  and  comprised  a  compass  of 
>  octaves  from  G  below  the  bass  clef, 
lute  is  described  by  Mersenne  ('Har- 
iverselle,*  1636)  and  Kircher  ('  Musur- 
)),  but  not  being  named  in  Luscinius 
may  be  assumed  to  be  of  later  intro- 
lan  that  date.  It  was  used  in  the  1 7th 
n  common  with  the  chitarrone  and 
3aaB  viol)  for  the  lowest  part  in  in- 
1  music  and  accompaniments,  particu- 


larly in  combination  with  the  clavicembalo  for 

the  support  of  the  re- 
citative. Early  edi- 
tions  of  Corelli's  So- 
natas had  for  the  bass 
the  violone  or  azciliuto, 
and  Handel  also  em- 
ployed  the  archlute. 
The  sound  -  board, 
pteroed  with  from  one 
to  three  ornamental 
soondholes,  was  of 
pine,  and  the  vaulted 
back  was  built  up  of 
strips  of  pine  or  cedar 
glued  together.  The 
frets  adjusted  along 
the  neck  to  fix  the  in- 
tervals were  of  wire  or 
catgut,  examples  dif- 
fering. A  wealth  of 
ornament  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  necks 
and  backs  of  these 
beautiful  instruments, 
in  common  with  other 
varieties  of  the  lute 
and  cither.  The  chi- 
tarrone  had  a  smaller 
body  and  much  longer 
neck,  and  difiers  so 
much  as  to  require  se- 
parate description.  In 
the  photographs  pub- 
lished by  the  Liceo 
Comunale  di  Musica 
of  Bologna,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  names 
archlute  and  chitar* 
rone  is  reversed. 
( See  Chitarbons, 
Lute,  Theorbo.) 

[A.  J.  H.] 

ABCO,  Italian  for  'bow.*  As  a  musical 
term  *aroo*  or  'ool  arco*  is  employed  whenever 
after  a  pizricato  passage  the  bow  is  to  be  used 
again.  [P.  D.] 

ARDITI,  Luior,  bom  at  Orescentino  in  Pied- 
mont, July  16,  1835  ;  studied  music  at  the  Con- 
servatorio  at  MiLin,  and  began  his  career  as  a 
violin  player.  In  184O  he  produced  an  overture, 
and  in  the  Carnival  of  184 1  an  opera  'I  Briganti/ 
at  the  Conservstorio.  In  1842  he  followed  these 
by  a  second  Overture  and  a  *  Sovenir  di 
Donisetti.*  He  made  his  debiit  as  director  of 
the  opera  at  VerceUi  in  1643,  and  was  made 
honorary  member  of  the  Accademia  Filarmonica 
there.  In  1846  he  left  Italy  with  Bottesini  for 
the  Havannah,  where  he  composed  and  produced 
an  opera  *  II  Corsaro.*  He  made  frequent  visits 
to  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and 
amongst  other  things  conducted  the  opera  at  the 
opening  of  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York, 
and  produced  a  new  opera  of  his  own  '  La  Spia* 
(1856).  The  same  year  he  left  America  for 
Constantinople,  and  finally  settled  in  London  in 
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58  as  conductor  to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  nnder 
tile  suocessiye  managements  of  Lumley,  E.  T. 
Smith,  and  Mapleson.  Mr.  Lumley  has  left  on 
reoord  his  Terdict  of  Signer  Arditi,  '  than  whom, 
taking  all  qualities  into  account,  a  more  able 
conductor  never  reigned  in  this  countiy* 
(*  Reminiscences,*  447  note).  Arditi  took  an 
Italian  company  (Piccolomini,  Giuglini,  etc.)  on 
an  artistic  tour  to  Hambuigh,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
etc.,  and  thus  became  known  and  liked  by  the 
Gennan  public.  In  the  winters  of  1871  and 
1873  he  conducted  the  Italian  Opera  at  St. 
Petersbnigh,  and  since  1870  has  perfonned  the 
same  office  each  spring  at  Vienna.  His  compo- 
sitions, besides  those  mentioned  above,  comprise 
a  'Commemoration  Ode,*  performed  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  June  10, 1873.  Hui  vocal  waits  'II  Bacio* 
is  a  universal  &vourite.  [G.] 

ABGTLL  BOOMS.  At  tiie  commencement 
of  the  present  century  there  stood  in  Argyll 
Street^  Oxford  Street^  a  mansion  which  had  Ixien 
occupied  by  a  Mr.  Joliffe.  This  was  taken  a 
few  years  afterwards  by  Col.  Greville,  who 
altered  and  added  to  it,  and  fitted  it  up  for  the 
meetings  of  a  fiuhionable  association  termed 
the  Pio-Nies,  who  had  burlettas,  vaudevilles 
and  ballets  on  a  small  scale  performed  there. 
But  the  fisshionable  folk,  with  their  accustomed 
fickleness,  soon  deserted  the  place,  and  Greville 
was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  on  the  continent, 
having  been  obliged  to  make  over  'The  Argyll 
Booms'  (as  he  had  named  them)  to  a  Mr.  Slade, 
to  whom  he  was  indebted.  Slade  conducted  the 
business  of  the  rooms  for  several  years,  letting 
them  for  concerts  and  other  entertainments. 
During  his  management  one  of  the  events  of 
interest  which  occurred  there  was  a  reading  bv 
Mrs.  Siddons,  on  Feb.  10,  1813,  of  Shakspere^ 
Macbeth,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of 
Andrew  Cheny,  dramatist  and  actor.  In  the 
same  year  the  rooms  acquired  greater  celebrity 
by  being  selected  by  the  th^  newly-formed 
Philharmonic  Society  as  their  place  of  per- 
formance. In  1818  the  western  end  of  tiie 
concert  room  fitUing  within  the  line  required 
for  the  formation  of  Begent  Street^  Slade  was 
awarded  by  a  jury  £23,000  as  compensation 
(a  sum  considered  at  the  time  as  exceedingly 
beyond  the  real  value  of  the  property),  and  tiie 
whole  of  the  old  building  was  removed  and  new 
rooms  erected  on  the  east  side  of  Begent  Street 
at  the  north-west  comer  of  Argyll  Place.  The 
new  building  was  designed  by  John  Nash,  and 
had  aU  the  defects  of  his  manner.  On  the  side 
next  Begent  Street  was  %  balcony  supported  by 
eight  hi^vy  and  clumsily  designed  caryatides. 
The  persons  by  whom  the  new  rooms  were 
erected  were  twenty-one  of  the  principal  pro- 
fetors  of  music  in  London,  who  had  formed 
themselves  into  an  association  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  the  best  music  in  the  best  manner 
and  selling  it  at  a  moderate  profit.  This 
association  was  called  The  Boyal  Harmonic 
Institution,  and,  for  the  purposes  of  its  trade, 
occupied  tilie  south-western  angle  of  the  new 
building  (at  the  comer  of  Begent  Street  and 


Argyll  Place),  a  circular  fronted  erection  wiii 
a  domed  roof    The  great  expense  incnned  ia 
the  erection  of  the  building,  joined  to  other 
untoward  events,  soon  led  to  the  withdrawsl 
of  most  of  the  original  speculators,  at  a  loss  ol 
about  £1800  to  each,  and  the  place  eventually 
fell  into  the  hands  of  two  of  their  body,  Weli^ 
and  Haw^.    But  differences  soon  arose  betweeci 
these  two,  and  ultimately  Hawes,  by  the  oook- 
mission   of  an   act   of  bankruptcy,   forced    m 
dissolution  of  the  partnership,  and  the  oonoen] 
remained  in  the  hainds  of  Welsh  alone.    Doriag 
the  Philharmonic  Society*s  tenure  of  the  rooma 
(old  and  new),  a  period  of  about  seventeen  yesrs^ 
many  events  of  great  interest  to  musicians  00- 
cuned  there.    There,  on  March  6  and  April  lo^ 
1830,  Spohr  appeared,  first  as  violinist  and  last  ma 
conductor  (Sdbstbiog.  ii.  86),  when  a  baton  waa 
used  for  perhaps  the  first  time  at  an  Englidi 
concert.    There  also  on  June  18  following^  at  his 
benefit  concert^  his  first  wife  (Dorette  Scheidler) 
made  her  only  appearance  in  England  (and  her 
last  on  earth)  as  a  harpist.     There,  on  June  11, 
i8ai,  Moscheles  made  his  first  appearance  in  thii 
country.    There  too  Weber,  on  April  3,  i8a6, 
two  months  before  his  decease^  conducted  one 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society's  concerts.     And 
there  a  still  greater  musician  than  either  fiift 
presented  hinuelf  before  an  English  audience;— 
on  May  35,  1839,  the   youtlSul  Mendelnohi 
conducted,  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  his  symphony  in  C  minor,  and 
a  month  later,  at  the  benefit  concert  of  Droned 
the  fiautist,  on  midsunmier  night,  June  34,  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  England  his  beaatiftil 
overture  to    'A   Midsummer   Night's   Dream.' 
Besides  concerts  the  rooms  were  let  for  misoeU*- 
neous  performances  and  ezhibitionB.    One  of  tbe 
most  attractive  of  the  latter  was  a  French  exhl* 
bition  of  dramas  performed  by  puppets,  cslled 
'The  French  Theatre  du  Petit  Lazary,*  whidi 
was  given  in  1838  and  1839.    In  183^1830  the 
rooms  were  tenanted  by  a  M.  Chabiert,  calling 
himself  'The  Fire  King,*  who  entartahied  the 
public  by  entering  a  heated  oven  and  cooking  a 
steak  in  ity  swallowing  phosphorus,  etc    Dmuig 
his  tenure  of  the  place,  at  10  o*clock  in  the 
evening  of  Feb.  6,  1830,  a  fire  broke  out^  wluch 
in  a  short  time  completely  destroved  the  building. 
It  was  re-edified  soon  afterwards,  but  never  re- 
gained its  former  reputation.     The  Philharmonic 
concerts  were    removed   after   the   fire   to   the 
concert-room  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  thence 
to  the  Hanover  Square   Booms,  and  although 
a  few  concerts  and  other  entertainments  were 
occasionally  given  in  the  Argyll  Booms  the  place 
became  by  degrees  deserted  by  caterers  for  public 
amusement  and  was  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
converted  into  shops.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ABIA,  Italian  for  Anu 

ABIA  DI  BBAVUBA.  The  composition  and 
performance  of  this  class  of  aria  began  and 
ended  with  the  last  century ;  the  century  par 
excellence  of  great  Italian  singen^  as  the  word 
'singer*  was  once  interpreted.  [J.  H.] 
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ARIA  PARLANTE. 

ARIA  PABLANTE.    See  Abioso. 

ARlcitA.  Diminutiye  of  Aria.  A  short  air, 
goerallj  of  sprightly  character,  and  having  no 
•woDd  part.  [J.  H.] 

ABIOSO.  literallj  'airy.'  Used  subetan- 
threlj,  it  would  seem  to  mean  that  kind  of  air 
vUdi,  partaking  both  of  the  character  of  air 
mi  ndtatiTe,  requires  rather  to  be  said  than 
mm;.  MendeIsBolm*8  two  pieces,  '  But  the  Lord 
ii  miadfbl '  and  '  Woe  unto  tbem  that  forsake 
Him'  are  marked  'Arioso,*  and  are  both  of  the 
cbncter  indicated.  [J.  H.] 

ARI06TI,  Attilto,  a  Dominican  monk  and 
IB  operstic  composer ;  was  bom  about  the  year 
1660.    Under  a  papal  dispensation  he  gave  up 
im  flcrJwnsstiral  profession  for  that  of  music,  of 
wliieh  he  had  fix»n  his  youth  been  a  regular 
■todoil    His  fint  opera  was  'Da&e,*  written 
to  the  words  of  Apostolo  Zeno.    It  was  brought 
out  at  Venice  in  1686.    Its  success  was  sufficient 
to  determine  the   direction  of  his  talent,   for 
tbaoeftrth,  with  the  exception  of  one  oratorio 
ad  mne  eantate  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  he 
wrote  only  for  the  stage.    In  1690  he  became 
either  private  conmoeer  or  Maestro  di  Cappella 
to  the  Eiectrees  of  Brandenburg ;   and  he  re- 
nsined  a  member  of  her  household  until  1716, 
vImo,  st  the  invitation  of  the  managers  of  the 
Italian  opera  in  London,  he  came  to  England. 
Thia  interval,  however,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
tfot  altogether  at  Berlin.    Apparently  he  had 
paid  one  visit  at  least  to  Italy,  and  one  to 
Aaatri%  brining  out  his  '  Nabucodonosor*   at 
Veoioe,  his  'La  piii  gloriosa  fatica  d'Ercole* 
at  Bologna,   and  his   'Amor  tra    Nemid*   at 
Venioe.    His  first  appearance  in  London  was 
at  the  representation  of  Handel*s  '  Amadis,*  at 
which  he  played  a  solo  on  the  then  little- known 
ioatnmient  the  viole  d^amour.      In   1720    the 
diractors  of  the  opera  made  formal  engagements 
fcr  a  term  with  Arioeti,  Bononcini  and  Handel 
to  write  operas  in  turn  for  the  theatre.    It  was 
arranged  that  the  first  to  be  produced,  which 
waa  '  Mudus  Scaevola,'  should  be  the  joint  work 
of  the  three  authors,  Ariosti  writing  the  first  act. 
He  stipulations  of  this  engagement  were  rigidly 
adhered  to  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  jealousy 
or  ill- feeing  ever  having  marred  the  relations  of 
the  rival  composers.     But  not  the  less  was  it 
taevitaUe  that  the  gexuus  of   Handel    should 
assert  itself  and  at  the  dose  of  the  season  of 
1737  Ariosti  and   Bonondni  were  honourably 
dwnisBed.   Bononcini  was  subsequently  supported 
by  the  Mariborough  family,  but  Ariosti,  finding 
himafilf  without  a  patron,  quitted  England  in 
1738,   and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  an 
obscurity  which   no  biographer  has  been  able 
to  pienae.     F^tis  says  that  on  the  eve  of  his 
dejMtfture  from  England  he  published  a  volume 
of    Gantate    by    subscription,    and    that    they 
i«aliaed  £1000.     It  may  be  hoped  that  this  is 
a  fact,  and  that  the  destitution  hinted  at  by 
other  writov  was  not  the  absolute  condition  of 
hisoki  age. 
Ariosti  wrote  fifteen  complete  operas,  of  which 
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the  names  and  dates  of  publication  are  as 
follows: — 'Dafhe,*i696;  'Eriphyle,*  1607;  'La 
Madre  dd  Maccabd,*  1 704 ;  '  La  Festa  d  Imend,' 
1700;  'Atys,*  1700;  '  Nabucodonosor,'  1706; 
'  La  piti  gloriosa  fiatica  d*  Ercole,*  1 706 ;  *  Amor 
tra  Neinid,  1708;  'Giro,'  i7ai ;  'Goriolanus,* 
1733;  'Vespasien,*  1724;  ' Artaserses,*  1724; 
' Dario,'  1 725  ;  '  Ludus  Verus,*  1 726 ;  '  TeuEone,' 
1727.  To  tliese  are  to  be  added  the  first  act 
of  'Mudus  Scsevola*;  the  'Cantate*  above 
mentioned,  published  along  with  some  lessons 
for  the  viola  d*amore,  1728  ;  and  his  one  oratorio 
'RadegondaReginadiFrancia,'7693.  [E.H.P.] 

ARMIDE.  One  of  Gluck's  greatest  operas, 
produced  (in  his  sixty-fourth  year)  on  Sept.  23, 
1777,  at  the  Academic  royale.  Hie  libretto  is 
by  Quinault,  the  same  which  was  set  by  Lulli 
in  1686.  ' Armide'  followed  ' Alceste*  (i  776)  and 
preceded '  Iphigeuie  in  Tauris  *  ( ^  7  79)<  Comparing 
it  with  *  Alceste,'  Gluck  himself  says, '  The  two 
operas  are  so  difierent  that  you  wUl  hardly  be- 
lieve them  to  be  by  the  same  composer.  ...  I 
have  endeavoured  to  be  more  of  the  painter  and 
the  poet  and  less  of  the  musidan,  and  I  confess 
that  I  should  like  to  finish  my  career  with  this 
opera.  ...  In  Armide  there  is  a  delicate  quality 
which  is  wanting  in  Alceste,  for  I  have  dis- 
covered the  method  of  making  the  characters 
express  themselves  so  that  you  will  know  at  once 
whether  it  is  Armida  who  is  speaking  or  one  of 
her  followers.*  The  overture  was  originally 
written  27  years  before  for  'Telemacco.* 

ARMOURER  OF  NANTES,  THE,  an  opera 
in  three  acts,  founded  on  Victor  Hugo's  'Mary 
Tudor* ;  words  by  J.  V.  Bridgman,  musio  by 
Balfe;  produced  at  Govent  Guden,  under  the 
Pyne  and  Harrison  .management,  Feb.  la, 
1863. 

ARNE,  MiOHAiL,  the  son  (Bumey  says  the 
natural  son)  of  Dr.  Ame,  was  bom  in  1741. 
He  was  brought  on  the  stage  at  an  early  age 
by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Gibber,  who  took  great  pains 
in  teaching  him  the  part  of  the  Page  in  Ot- 
way*s  trafi^edy,  '  The  Orphan* ;  and  his  father 
was  equafiy  assiduous  in  quaUfying  him  as  a 
singer,  and  brought  him  out  in  that  capadty 
at  Marylebone  Gardens  in  1751.  But  neither 
acting  nor  singing  was  his  vocation.  At  ten  or 
eleven  years  of  age  he  had  acquired  such  skill  on 
the  harpsichord  as  to  be  able  to  execute,  with 
unusual  correctness  and  rapidity,  the  lessons  of 
Handd  and  Scarlatti,  and  some  years  later  he 
manifested  some  abilily  as  a  composer.  In  '  The 
Flow*ret,  a  new  Gollection  of  English  Songs, 
by  Master  Ame,'  is  a  song  called  "Hie  Highland 
l4iddie,*  which  attained  great  popularity,  and 
was  in  1755  adapted  by  Linley  to  the  words 
'Ah,  sure  a  pair  were  never  seen,  in  Sheridan's 
opera,  'The  Duenna.'  In  1763  M.  Ame  ap- 
peared as  a  dramatic  composer  with  '  The  Fairy 
Tale.*  In  1 764  he  composed,  in  conjunction  with 
Battishill,  the  music  for  the  opera  of  '  Almena,' 
which  was  withdrawn  after  a  few  nights,  not 
from  want  of  merit  in  the  music,  but  owing  to 
the  dulness  of  the  dialogue.    On  Nov.  5,  1 766, 
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Ame  mamed  Mub  Elizabeth  Wright,  a  TocaliBt 
of  some  repute.  In  1767  he  wrote  the  mtnic  for 
Gamck*8  dramatic  romanoe,  'Cymon,*  which  was 
highly  sncoeflsful,  and  is  his  best  work.  Soon 
afterwards  he  gave  up  his  profession  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  (memistry,  and  built  a 
laboratory  at  Ohelsea,  where  he  attempted  the 
discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  Foiled  in 
his  object,  and  ruined  by  the  expenses,  he  re* 
tamed  to  the  pursuit  of  music,  and  wrote  the 
music  for  several  dramatic  pieces  ^amongst  them 
0*Keefe*s  '  Positive  Man,'  m  which  is  the  well- 
known  song,  'Sweet  Poll  of  Plymouth* — and 
numerous  songs  for  Vauzhall  and  the  other  public 
gardens.  In  1779  he  was  engaged  as  director  of 
the  music  at  the  Dublin  Theatre,  and  in  1784 
and  subsequent  years  had  the  direction  of  some 
of  the  Lenten  Oratorios  at  the  London  theatres. 
Michael  Ame*s  dramatic  compositions  were  '  The 
Fairy  Tale,*  1 763 ;  *  Hymen,*  1 764 ;  •  Almen%* 
1764;  'Cymon,*  1767;  'The  Fathers,*  1778; 
'The  Belle*B Stratagem,*  1780;  'The  Choice  of 
Harlequin,'  1781  ;  'The  Positive  Man,*  178a; 
'Tristram  Shandy/  1783.  He  died  about 
1806.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ARNE,  Tbomas  Auoustinb,  Mus.  Doc.,  was 
the  son  of  an  upholsterer  in  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  where  he  was  bom  on  March  1 2  or  May 
a8  (the  precise  date  cannot  be  ascertained),  1710. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  being  intended 
by  his  fiither  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  was 
on  leaving  college  placed  in  a  solicitor's  office  for 
three  years.  But  his  love  for  music  predominated, 
and  instead  of  applying  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  he  privately  conveyed  a  spinet  to  his 
bedroom,  and  by  muffling  the  strings  with  a 
handkerchief  contrived  to  practice  during  the 
night  undetected.  He  took  lessons  on  the  violin 
from  Festing,  and  would  occasionally  borrow  a 
livery  in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the  servant's 
gallery  at  the  opera.  He  made  such  progress  on 
Uie  violin  as  to  be  able  to  lead  a  chamber  band 
at  the  house  of  an  amatein:  who  gave  private 
concerts.  There  he  was  one  evening  accidentally 
discovered  by  his  father  in  the  act  of  playing  the 
first  violin.  After  some  fruitless  efforts  to  induce 
his  son  to  devote  himself  to  the  profession  for 
which  he  had  designed  him,  the  father  gave  up 
the  attempt  as  hopeless,  and  permitted  the  yout^ 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  Being  free 
to  practice  openly,  Ame  soon,  by  his  skill  on  the 
violin,  charmed  the  whole  family,  and  finding 
that  his  si&ter,  Susanna  Maria  (who  afterwards 
as  Mrs.  Gibber  became  famous  as  a  tragic  actress) 
had  an  agreeable  voice,  he  gave  her  such  in- 
structions as  enabled  her  to  appear  in  173  a  in 
Lampe's  opera  '  Amelia.*  Her  success  was  such 
as  to  induce  her  brother  to  re-set  Addison's  opera 
'Rosamond,*  and  his  composition  was  produced 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  March  7,  1733, 
Miss  Ame  performing  the  heroine,  and  her 
younger  brother  the  page.  Soon  afterwards  Ame 
got  Fielding's  '  Tragedy  of  Tragedies'  altered  into 
the  '  Opera  of  Operas,  and,  setting  it  to  music 
'after  the  Italian  manner,*  brought  it  out  at  the 
Haymarket    Theatre^    hia   young    brother    re* 
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presenting  the  hero^  Tom  Thumb.  In  1734  b 
set  for  the  same  theatre  a  masque  called  '  Did 
and  ^neas,*  which  was  performed  (aa  tliei 
customary)  with  a  harlequinade  intermixed.  Ii 
1736  he  composed  some  music  for  Aaron  HilTi 
tragedy  of  ^  Zara,'  in  which  his  soster  made  'ba 
first  attempt  as  an  aetresa.*  In  1736  Aim 
married  Cecilia,  the  eldest  dau^ter  of  Cihariei 
Young,  organist  of  AllhaIlowB»  Barking,  a  papi 
of  Greminiani  and  a  singer  of  eminenoe,  wki 
was  frequently  engaged  by  Handel  for  hi 
perfomoanoes.  In  1738  Ame  waa  engaged  tt 
compose  the  music  for  Dr.  Dalton's  ad^tatioi 
ol  Milton's  'Gomus,'  which  was  brought  out  m 
Dmry  Lane  Theatre.  This  work  fully  establisbei 
his  reputation ;  its  graceful  and  flowing  melodie 
making  an  immediate  and  lasting  impressioB 
In  1740  ha  re-set  Gongreve's  masque  'Tb 
Judgment  of  Paris,*  which  was  perfonned  a^ 
Dnuy  lAoe.  On  August  14  in  the  same  year, 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  aooeesioa  ol 
the  House  of  Hanover,  Thomson  and  Mallei*! 
masque  of  'Alfred,*  with  music  by  Ame,  waa 
pezforaied,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  temporaiy 
theatre  in  the  garden  of  Cleifden,  Bocks,  then 
the  residence  of  Frederick,  Prinoe  of  Wslea 
The  work  contains  some  fine  songs,  but  is  mors 
especially  distinguished  by  its  finale^  the  famous 
patriotic  song  'Rule  Britannia,*  a  song  whicfa 
will  continue  to  be  heard  as  long  as  lo?e  of 
oountiy  animates  the  breasts  of  Englishmen.  On 
Dec  20,  in  the  same  year,  Shaksp^'s  'As  Yoa 
Like  It'  being  performed  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
after  having  been  laid  aside  for  forty  yean,  Aine 
gave  to  the  world  those  beautiful  settings  of  the 
songs  '  Under  the  greenwood  tree/  '  Blow,  blow, 
thou  winter  wind,'  and  'When  daisies  pied,' 
which  seem  to  have  become  indissolubly  allied  to 
the  poetry.  After  producing  some  minor  pieoes 
Ame  went  in  174  a  with  has  wife  to  Dublin, 
where  they  remained  until  1 744.  During  his  stsy 
there  he  produced,  besides  his  former  pieces,  hi8 
operas  'Britannia'  and  'Eliza,'  and  his  musical 
farce  '  Thomas  and  Sally,'  and  also  gave  concerts 
with  great  success.  On  his  return  he  was  agsin 
engaged  as  composer  at  Drury  Lane,  and  on  the 
death  of  Gordon  he  succeeded  him  as  leader  of 
the  band  there.  In  1 745  Ame  was  engaged  as 
composer  to  Vauxhall  Gardens,  and  wrote  for 
Mrs.  Ame  and  Lowe  the  pastoral  dialogue '  GOI0 
and  PhoBbe,'  which  proved  so  suocesaful  that  it 
was  performed  throughout  the  entire  season,  fio 
held  that  engagement  for  many  years,  durii^ 
which  he  composed  for  the  Gardens,  as  well  as 
for  Banelagh  and  Marylebone  Gardens,  an 
immense  number  of  songs.  On  a  revival  of 
Shakspere's  '  Tempest '  in  1 746  (at  Druiy  Lane), 
Ame  supplied  new  music  for  the  masque  and  ihe 
song  'Where  the  Bee  sucks,'  a  composition  ol 
perennial  beauty.  On  March  1 2,  1 755,  he  made 
his  first  essay  in  oratorio  by  the  production  ol 
'Abel,'  in  which  the  simple  and  beautiful  melodji 
known  as  the  Hymn  of  Eve  became  exceedingly 
popular.  On  July  6,  1759,  the  University  ol 
Oxford  created  Ame  Doctor  of  Music.  In  176 J 
the  Doctor  ventured  on  the  bold  experiment  ol 
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phdng  More  an  Kngiiiih  aa<Keiiee  an  opera 

ooBfoaed  after  the  Italian  maimer,  with  redtatiTe 

iniead  of  spokes  dialogue.    For  thia  purpose 

k  Kleded  tlM  ^ Artaaerae*  of  Metastado,  which 

hekimMtf  traBslatied  into  English.    Departine 

ts  t  greet  extent  from  his  Ibnner  style  he  crowded 

nayof  tiie  airf  with  fbrid  diyisionB,  particularly 

UkOK  in  the  part  of  Mandane,  which  he  eompoeed 

fcr  hit  pupil,   MiM  Brent.    The  other  singers 

we  TeaduBci,  Pbreiti,  Beard,  Mattocks,  and 

Wm  Thfsnaa.     Hie  sueoees  of  the  work  was 

ikided,  and   'Artaxerxea*  retained  poesession 

of  the  stage  for  upwards  of  three-quarters  of  a 

onivT.     Hie  part  of  Mandane  was  long  con- 

■dered  the  touchstone  of  the  powers  of  a  soprano 

nger.    The  eonposer  sold  the  oopyright  ibr 

Bxty  gumeas,  an.  insignificant  amount  compared 

with  the  sums  whidi  lator  composers  obtained, 

bst  probably  aa  ranch  as  the  then  more  limited 

de&and  fbr  rausio  justified  the  publisher  i  a  giving. 

Qi  Feb.  39,  1 764^  Dr.  Ame  produced  his  second 

Ontario,  'Judith,*  at  the  (diapel  of  the  Lock 

Hoipits],  in  GrosreBor  Place,   Pimlico,  for  the 

boefit  of  the  charity.  In  1 765  he  set  Metastasio^s 

open  'Olimpiade,'  in  the  original  language,  and 

m  it  performed  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the 

fiijonarketi.     It  was  represented  however  but 

tvice,  owing,  it  has  been  supposed^  to  some  petty 

MloQiy  of  an  Englishman  composing  for  an 

hiliaa  theatre^    In   1769  Dr.  Ame  set  such 

of  the  ode»  written  by  Garrick  fior  the 

jubilee  at  Stratfiord-on-Avon,  as  were 

to  be  nmg,  and  some  other  inddental 

Doaic  for  the  same  oocasion^    Hie  last  dramatic 

eootpositian  was  the  music  for  Mason's  'Carac- 

tKoi'  in  1776.     Dr.  Ame  produced  numerous 

glees,  catches,  and  canons^  seven  of  which  obtained 

prixes  at  the  Catch  dub,  and  instrumental  music 

of  various  kindSk    He  died  March  5,  I778»  And 

ns  boried  at  St.  Paul's,  Covcnt  Grarden.    Shortly 

befbn  his  dissolution  he  sang  with  his  dying 

breath  a  HaUdnjah.    Mrs.  .^ne  survived  her 

kiaband  about  seventeen  years,  dying  in  1795. 

It  mast  not  be  forgotten  that  Dr.  Ame  was  the 

iint  intvodocer  of  female  voices  into  oratorio 

cbomaes;    whieh    he    did    at    Govent   Garden 

Theatre  on  Feb.  36»  1773,  in  a  performance  of 

bia  cam  'Judith.'    Dr.  Arne  was  author  as  well 

la oomposer  of  'The  Guardian  outwitted,*  *The 

Koee,'  'The  Contest  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,*  and 

'FluBbe  at  Court,*  and  the  reputed  author  of 

'  Dob  Saverio*  and  *  The  Cooper.    A  fine  portrait 

of  Idm  by  Zoffany  is  in  the  possession  of  the 

Siaed  HariBonic  Soeiety. 

lite  foflowiog  is  a  tist  of  Dr.  Ame*s  com* 


Fepln't  CMBpaigD.  174&  Maide  la 
Ttw  TqobimM,  17«k  Keptona  and 
Ampfaitrite.  vmk  Don  Bttarto. 
nan  Dlrve  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
raa  Tbe  Fropheteai.  ITBOi  The 
Sultan.  179IIL  Artuenes.  IW^ 
Lore  In  a  Villase  (chiefly  oiinii>lled), 
ITia  The  Birth  of  Hercoiat  (not 
acted),  176S.  The  Guardian  out- 
wlti«d,  r»4.  cmmplade  (lUlian 
qpera>.  X7B&  The  Ladte'  krottc. 
177a  Additions  to  Furoell'i  Klog 
Anhur,  1770.  TliM  VUry  Prince, 
1771.  The  Ceoper.  1772.  Chonmaa 
iu  Vaaon'*  KUrida,  177L  The  Bom. 
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Ahet.  179BL    Judith. 
Operas  aaS  ether  mutkal 

.uaa  iheOiwM 

er  Toa  Tboaib  the 
DMo  and  iEocM.  r79«. 
Ai  raS  of  PhMton.  ITSS.  Music 
a  Zara.  ITSI.  Coomt.  1798.  The 
'•^weM  of  Pa«t>»  mtK  Alfred. 
na.  Sooo  to  Aa  Yov  like  It, 
Tm,  ta«ataT^Mlfthintht,n4l. 
Ae  BBM  Bat^r  o«Biahi«l  Oraen. 
ns.  Eotttatn  The  Merduuit  of 
V«ice,l7tt  Ilr1««mia.l7«.  Elba, 
no.  nonwaadSaUj.rwi  Tlw 
of  DolacM,  n4&     Khac 


177S.  The  Conteit  of  Beautr  and 
Virtue.  ITTSL  Achilles  In  Pettlcoati, 
17731  Mv  Day.  17TB.  Phabe  at 
Court.  1778.  Musie  in  Mason's 
Oaractacu^  1778.  Besldas  these 
Ame  composed  many  incideotal 
songa.  etc.  for  other  plays,  as  The 
Tender  Husband,  The  Rehearsal, 
The  Biral  Queens,  etc.  Collections 
of  songs  under  the  following  ttUes ; 
Lyric  Harmony,  The  Agreeable 
Mualeal  Choice,  Summer 


ment,  The  Winter^  Amusements* 
The  Syren.  Vocal  Melody.  17B8. 
The  Vocal  Urove,  1774,  and  nearly 
twenty  books  of  songs  sung  a* 
VauxhalU  Baaelagh.  and  Msiryle- 
bone  Gardens.  (Mees,  Catches,  and 
(3anona:  thirteen i^tees, ten caftehes^ 
and  sU  canons,  are  fainted  hi  War- 
ren's collections.  Ode  on  Shak- 
spare,  ITSl  Sonatas  or  lessona  for 
the  harpsichord.  Organ  Concertos 
Orertttrae  etc  for  the  orchestra. 

[W.  H.  H.] 
ARNOLD,  JoHAKN  GOTTFBUD,  violoncellist 
and  composer,  bom  in  1773,  was  the  son  of  the 
schoolmaster  of  Kiedemhall  near  Oehringen  in 
Wiirtemberff.  From  his  earliest  childhood  he 
showed  such  a  passion  and  aptitude  tent  music 
that  his  ihther  apprenticed  hun  in  his  twelfth 
year  ta  the  musiod  director  (Stadtmusikus)  of 
the  neighbouring  town  of  KOnzelsau.  During 
this  time  he  devoted  himself  diiefly  to  the 
practice  of  the  violoncello,  at  which,  under  the 
influence  of  a  most  exacting  master,  he  worked 
with  such  diligence  as,  it  is  said,  permanently  to 
injure  his  health.  In  1 789  his  term  of  apprentice- 
slup  came  to  an  end,  and  the  following  year  he 
took  his  first  regular  engagement  at  Wertheim, 
where  his  uncle,  Friedrich  Adam  Arnold,  was 
established  as  musical  director.  He  continued  to 
study  with  unabated  energy.  After  making 
concert  tours  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  he 
spent  some  time  at  Ratisbon  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  instruction  of  the  able  violon- 
cellist Willmann.  Making  constant  improvement, 
he  visited  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  at  which  latter 
town  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the 
aocfuaxntance  of  Bexioard  Romberg,  whose  style 
and  method  he  studied  to  great  advantage. 
In  1798  he  became  attached  to  the  theatre 
at  fVankfort  as  first  violoncellist,  where  he 
occupied  himself  much  with  composition,  and 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  both  as  executant  and 
teacher.  The  career  however  of  this  voung  and 
talented  artist  was  speedily  cut  short,  tor  he  died 
of  an  afiidction  of  the  lunffs  in  1806  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-four.  Besides  oompoeiticiis  and 
'transcriptions^  for  his  own  particular  instru- 
ment, he  wrote  original  pieces  fbr  the  flute  and 
piano,  and  made  quartet  arrangements  of  various 
operas,  etc.  F^tis  ('Biographic*)  g^ves  a  list  of 
his  compoiritions,  including  five  concertos  for  the 
violonseUo;  a  symphonic  concertante  fbr  two  flutes 
and  orchestra-;  airs  with  variations,  op.  9  (Bonn) ; 
easy  pieces  for  the  guitar,  etc.  [T.  P.  H.] 

ARNOLD,  Samuel,  Mus.  Doc.  Bom  in  Lon- 
don, Aug.  10,  1740,  and  educated  m  the  Chapel 
Royal  under  Bernard  Gates  and  Dr.  Nares. 
His  progress  was  so  great  that  before  he  had 
attained  his  twenty -third  year  Beard  engaged 
him  as  composer  to  Govent  Garden  Theatre, 
where  in  1765  he  brou^^ht  out  the  opera  of 
'The  Maid  of  the  Mill.  Many  of  the  songs 
were  selected  from  the  works  of  Bach,  (^aluppi, 
Jomelli,  and  other  Italian  vmtera.  This  opera 
was  one  of  the  first,  since  the  time  of  PuroeU,  in 
which  concerted  music  was  employed  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  stage,  and  it  was  used  by 
A  mold  with  great  devemess.  The  success  of  the 
work  decided  the  composer's  future  connection 
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with  the  stage,  which  he  cultivated  with  snch 
diligence  and  success,  that  from  1765  to  1803  he 
produced  no  less  than  forty-three  operas,  musical 
afterpieces,  and  pantomimes.  His  attention  was 
early  directed  to  sacred  music,  and  his  first  pro- 
duction of  this  kind  was  an  oratorio  called  '  The 
Cure  of  Saul,*  perfonned  in  1767.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  produced  '  Abimelech,*  and  after- 
wards 'The  Resurrection,*  and  'The  Prodigal  Son,* 
which  were  performed  during  several  suooesaive 
seasons  under  his  own  direction. 

In  1769  Arnold  purchased  Marylebone  Gar- 
dens, then  a  place  of  fitwhionable  resort,  whidi 
he  rendered  more  attractive  by  composing  and 
producing  several  burlettas,  performed  by  the 
principal  singers  of  the  time.  Ultimately,  how* 
ever,  he  retired  from  the  speculation  with  con- 
siderable loss.  (See  Mabtlebonb  Gardens.) 
In  1773  Amold*s  oratorio  of  'The  Prodigal 
Son  *  was  performed  at  the  installation  of  Lord 
North  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. On  this  occasion  Arnold  was  offered  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music,  but  he 
preferred  tak^g  it  in  the  prescribed  mode.  It  is 
said  that  Dr.  HJayes,  the  Professor,  returned  the 
candidate's  exercise  unopened,  remarking,  'Sir, 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  scrutinise  an  exercise 
written  by  the  composer  of  The  Prodigal  Son.* 

Dr.  Arnold  succeeded  Dr.  Nares  in  1783  aa 
Organist  and  Composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  for 
which  establishment  he  wrote  several  services 
and  anthems.  Shortly  afterwards  he  published 
a  continuation  of  Boyce*s  '  Cathedral  Music,*  in 
four  volumes,  a  new  edition  of  which  was  issued 
in  1847  by  the  writer  of  the  present  article.  In 
1791,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Calloott,  he  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled,  'The  Psalms  of  David,* 
etc.  He  also  published  'An  Ode  for  the  Anni- 
versary of  the  London  Hospital.* 

In  1786  Dr.  Arnold  issued  proposals  for  % 
uniform  edition  of  Handel's  works,  and  the 
list  was  headed  by  George  III  as  a  subscriber 
for  twenty-five  copies.  He  met  with  sufficient 
encouragement  to  carry  it  on  to  168  numbers, 
or  about  forty  volumes,  but  not  enough  to  enable 
him  to  complete  his  plan,  for  the  edition  con- 
tains only  five  out  of  Handel's  forty-three  operas. 
It  was  about  this  time  that,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  Calloott,  he  established  the  Glbb 
Club  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Stanley  he  joined 
Linley  as  conductor  of  the  oratorios  at  Drury 
Lane,  for  some  time  a  profitable  speculation,  but 
at  length  opposed  by  Ashley  at  Covent  Garden, 
who  by  converting  the  so-called  oratorio  into  a 
medley  of  light  compositions,  stimulated  the 
public  appetite  for  novelty,  and  the  more  clas- 
sical performance  at  the  rival  theatre  was  de- 
serted. His  Ust  oratorio, '  Elijah,*  was  produced 
in  1 8 10,  but  it  met  with  little  success,  and  was 
not  repeated. 

In  1 789  Dr.  Arnold  was  appointed  Conductor 
of  the  AOADBMT  OF  Anctbnt  Music,  a  noble 
institution  then  in  its  decline ;  in  1 793  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Cooke  as  Organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  three  years  later,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
P.  Hayes,  was  requested  to  conduct  the  yearly 


179a  Bukat  Mikflr.  HMl 
of  CalaU,  119L  Hftrieqaio  tad 
numtoi.  17K.  Chlldmi  Ib  tht 
Wood.  ITVL  Aald  Bobin  Otv, 
17M.  ZorioskLlTH.  MouotaiMan. 
ITgOw  Who  Twjt  tiM  BecknniBt. 
17H.  Lore  and  MoiMiy,  17B&  Bur 
nten  Dmy.  1TD6.  ShlpwrMk.  17M. 
iuii«n  Moak.  iW,  FUm  ud  Tm, 
17BS.  Throw  Vhjtic  to  tb*  Dofi. 
tTSR.  CUDbro-Brltoni.  ITS.  Obi. 
or  ThrM-Ancorad  Jadi,  UOQ.  Ba- 
Tltw.  1801.  Corwir.  1801.  Vatana 
Tar.lWL  6lxt7-ThlrdLettar.ua. 
lalrlai' BaraU,  1808. 


performance  at  St.  Paul's  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Clergy.  About  two  years  afterwardi 
a  fidl  from  the  steps  of  his  library  occasioned 
a  tedious  confinement,  and  probably  hastened 
his  death.  He  died  October  22,  1802.  Hk 
remains  were  deposited  near  those  of  his  gnat 
predecessors,  Puroell,  Blow,  and  Croft,  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Dr.  Arnold  wrote  with  great  facility  and  cor- 
rectness, but  the  demand  upon  his  powers  was 
too  varied  and  too  incessant  to  allow  of  his 
attaining  great  exoellenoe  in  any  department  of 
his  art. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  dramatic  oompo- 
dtions  :-^ 

Maid  of  tha  MUL  ITO.  Bom- 
mood.  1787.  Fortran.  1770.  Mothar 
Bhtpton,  1770.  Bon«ln-Iaw,  17711. 
Summar  Ammamant,  1779.  Fire 
and  Water.  1780.  Waddli«  Night, 
178a  BUvar  Tanhard.  1780.  Dead 
Aliva,1781.  Caatel  of  Andaluila. 
1782.  Earlaquln  Teaffua,  1788. 
Gretna  Green.  1788.  Hunt  the 
Slipper^  1784,  Two  to  One.  1784. 
Here,  There,  and  BvarTWhara,  1784. 
Turk  and  No  Turk,  178ft.  Slefao« 
Gunola,  1788^  Inkle  and  Tarlcow 
1787.  Enraged  M o&ldan,  1788.  Bat- 
tle of  Hay  ham,  ITBOi   New  Spain, 

The  work  by  which  Arnold  will  be  longest 
remembered  is  entitled  'Cathedral  Music,  bang 
a  collection  in  score  of  the  most  valuable  and 
useful  compositions  for  that  service  by  the  sevenl 
English  masters  of  the  last  200  yean ;  selected 
and  revised  by  Dr.  Samuel  Arnold,  Orgsnist  and 
Composer  to  His  Majeety^s  'Royal  Chapeb.*  The 
Pre&ce  is  dated  480,  Strand,  Nov.  i,  1790.  The 
contents  are  as  follows : — 

VOL.1. 
Patrick.  M. and  B.  8«t.  Ondner. 
Child.  M.  and  B.  Serr.  E  minor. 
Do.  FuU  Ajith..  If  tba  Lord. 
Do.  F.  A.  O  prajr. 
Claris,  Sanctua. 
Kent,  F.  A.  Haarican  unto. 
Croft.  Vane  Anth..  I  will  ghrab 
King.  F.  A.  Hear  O  Lord. 
Do.  F.  A.  Baioloa  In  the  Laid. 
Do.M.andE.8enr.Bflat. 
Croft,  M.  9mr.  B  minor. 
Aklrich.  M .  and  B.  Serr.  in  A. 
DaSChanta. 

Purcell.  Vane  ▲.  Bltwad  an  thej. 
TallU.  F.  A.  All  people. 
OoUwln.  M.  and  B.  Sanr.  in  F. 
Weldon,  Solo  A.  O  God  Thou  haet. 
Aldrich,  F.  A.  We  have  heard. 
Goldwin.  F.  A.  BehoU  vaj  aerrant 
Aldrich,  F.  A.  Not  untoua. 
Do.  F.  A.  O  pralaau 

VOL.1 
Greene,  M.  and  B.  Serr.  In  0. 
Do.  8ak>  A.  Praise  the  LonL 
Do.  V.  A.  Like  aa  the  hmtt. 
Croft,  V.  A.  Be  merdAiL 
King.  M.  and  B.  Sanr.  in  F. 
Do.  F.  A.  O  pray. 
Greena,  V.  A.  O  Lord  I  wUL 
Do.  V.  A.  I  wiU  nuwinlfy. 
King.  M.  and  E.  Serr.  In  A. 
Tudwar.  V.  A.  Tboa  o  LohL 
Weldon,  F.  A.  Who  can  IdL 
Greene,  V.  A..  O  pralaa. 

{Harmonicon  for  1830;  Old  Flaj^'lU;  Biog, 
Diet.  U,  K.  S.)  [E.  F.  R.] 

ARNOULD,  Madeleine  Sophie,  a  famous 
actress  and  singer,  and  the  original  Iphigenie  in 
61uck*s  opera.  Bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  14,  1744, 
in  the  same  room  in  the  Rue  de  Bethisy  in  whidi 
Admiral  Coligny  was  murdered,  Aug.  24,  1572. 


Bryan.  M.  and  B.  Sarr.  In  fi. 
Trarara,  M.  Serr.  In  F. 

VOLS. 
Boyea,  M.  Serr.  In  A. 
Do.  Solo  A.  Lord  what  Is. 
Do.  F.  A.  Save  me  o  God. 
Chants  fay  Sarage.  TimTars.  Hanii 

Kent. 
Boyee,  Solo  A.  Lm^  teach  na 
Tallii.  F.  A  Hear  tha  Toloe. 
Aldrich.  V.  A.  I  am  wen  pleased. 
Traren,  S.  A  Ponder  my  warda. 
Narea.  M.  and  B.  Banr.  in  F. 
Do.  F.  A  Bleeaed  is  he. 
Da  F.  A  O  Lord  grant. 
Da  F»  A  Tky  mc 
Do.  Chant. 

Trarars,  Ta  Denrn  In  D. 
King.  M.  and  E.  Serr.  in  0. 
Da  V.  A  WherewlthaL 
Greene,  V.  A  Hear  my  prayer. 
Boyoe.  B.  A  Turn  Thaa. 
Da  F.  A.  Blessing  and  glory. 
King.  M.  Sanr.  in  A. 
Han  and  Hlna.  Te  Deum  and  Jok. 
Greene.  V.  A  O  God  Thoo  hatt. 
Ayrton,  Chant. 
Trarara.  V.  A  Ajerlhau 
Aldrich.  E.  Senr.  in  F. 
Dupols.  Chant 

Boyoe.  B.  A  Ponder  my  wocda. 
Greene,  B.  A  O  Lord  God. 

VOL.4. 
The  Organ  pari  to  the  finafolBf. 
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ARNOULD. 

Tlie  PrineoM  of  ModenA  hearing  the  child  sing 
m  the  diarch  of  Yal  de  Grftoe  wu  so  channed 
thftt  ihereoammended  her  to  the  royal  Intendant 
of  Mdsic.  Against  the  will  ci  her  mother, 
Sophie  became  a  member  of  the  Chapelle  Boy- 
ik,  lod  was  taught  comedy  by  MUe.  Hippolyte 
Ghmm,  and  singing  by  Mile.  Tel.  Mine,  de 
Pompsdoor  hearing  her  on  one  occasion  was  so 
modi  struck  by  the  young  artist  that  she 
ebancteristically  said,  'With  such  talents  you 
mybeoome  a  princess.*  She  made  her  d^but  on 
^  I5«  1757>  <^>>d  remained  on  the  stage  till 
1778,  tlkB  most  admired  artist  of  the  Paris  Opera. 
Ib  tbsi  year  she  left  the  boards  and  retired  into 
private  Hfe.  Mile.  Amould  was  not  less  re- 
Bovned  for  her  wit  and  power  of  conversation 
thin  for  her  ability  as  a  singer  and  actor.  The 
'AiBooldiana*  contain  a  host  of  her  caustic  and 
wittjr^ieecfaes.     She  died  in  1803.  [F.  G.] 

ARPEGGIO  (ItaL,  from  Arpa,  the  harp; 
Arftggiare,  to  play  upon  the  harp).  The 
(oplojiiient  in  vocal  or  instrumental  music  of 
tbe  notes  of  a  chord  in  succession  instead  of 
BDoltsneoasly ;  also,  in  pianoforte  music,  the 
hnathg  or  tpreading  of  a  chord,  either  upwards 
vdowuwards. 

Hie  introduction  of  the  arpeggio  as  an  ac- 
oopsniment  to  a  melody  marks  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  pianoforte  music.  It  is 
aid  to  have  been  invented  about  1730  by 
Albnti,  a  Venetian  amateur  musician,  in  whose 
'  Vm  Senate  per  Cembalo  *  are  found  the  earliest 
■gn  of  emancipation  fix>m  the  contrapuntal  form 
of  aooompaniment  exclusively  used  up  to  that 
tnae.  I^  simple  kind  of  aipeggio  employed  by 
him,  which  is  rtiU  known  as  the  '  Alberti  bass,' 
(Ex.  i)  has  since  become  fully  developed,  no^ 
>lone  at  accompaniment,  but  also  as  an  essential 
ptftof  the  most  brilliant  instrumental  passages 
of  modem  music. 


ABPBGGIO. 
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Arpeggio  passages  such  as  those  alluded  to  are 
ihixat  invariably  written  out  in  full,  but  the 
UDple  qireading  of  the  notes  of  a  chord  (in 
cartradistinction  to  ooncenio^  the  sounding  of  all 
the  notes  together)  is  usually  indicated  by  certain 
i^  According  to  Turk  (' Clavierschule  *)  the 
■SU  ftr  the  aipeggio,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
1^  are  as  in  Ex.  3,  those  for  the  descending 
vpcitgio  as  in  £x.  3.  The  latter  is  however  only 
BMt  with  in  old  music ;  the  downward  arpeggio, 
which  is  bat  rarely  employed  in  modem  music, 
heis^  now  always  written  in  fiilL 


3. 
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The  arpegno  in  modem  music  is  usually 
indicated  as  m  Ex.  4,  and  occasionally  (as  for 
instance  in  some  of  Hummel*8  compositions)  by  a 
stroke  across  the  chord  (Ex.  5).  lliis  is  however 
incorrect,  as  it  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  the 
combination  of  arpeggio  with  Acoiaoatuba, 
which,  according  to  Emanuel  Bach,  is  to  be 
written  and  played  as  in  Ex.  6. 
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In  the  arpeggio  as  above,  the  notes  when  once 
sounded  are  all  sustained  to  the  fiill  value  of  the 
chord,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  foreign 
note  (the  aociacatura)  in  Ex.  6.  Sometimes 
however  certain  notes  are  required  to  be  held 
while  the  others  are  released;  in  this  case  the 
chord  is  written  as  in  Ex.  7. 
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The  arpeggio  should,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  begin  at  the  moment  due  to  the 
chord,  whether  it  is  indicated  by  the  sign  or  by 
small  notes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
effect  of  a  chord  is  weakened  and  often  spoilt  by 
being  begun  before  its  time,  as  is  the  bad  habit 
of  many  inexperienced  players.  Thus  the  com- 
mencement of  Mozart's  'Sonata  in  G*  (Ex.  8) 
should  be  played  as  in  Ex.  9,  and  not  as  in  Ex.  10. 

^'        AUegro, 
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Nevertheless  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  thwe 
are  cases  in  modem  music  in  which  it  is  advis- 
able to  break  the  rule- and  allow  the  Uut  note 
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of  the  arpeggio  to  fiill  upon  the  beat,  as  for  in- 
gtanoe  in  Mendebaohn*8  'lieder  ohne  Worte/ 
Book  T.  Kb.  I,  where  the  nme  note  often  lerves 
as  the  last  note  of  an  arpegsio  and  at  the  same 
time  as  an  essential  note  of  the  melody,  and  on 
that  account  will  not  bear  the  delay  vrldck  would 
arise  if  the  arpeggio  were  played  according  to 
rule.  (See  Ex.  ii,  which  could  scactsdy  be 
played  as  in  Ex.  12). 

II. 
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In  music  of  the  time  of  Bach  a  sequence  of 
chords  is  sometimes  met  with  bearing  the  word 
'  arpeggio* ;  in  this  case  the  order  of  breaking  the 
chord,  and  even  the  number  of  times  the  same 
chord  may  be  broken,  is  left  to  the  taste  of  the 
performer,  as  in  Bach*s  'Sonata  for  Pianoforte 
and  Violin,"  No.  a  (Ex.  13),  which  is  usually 
played  as  in  Ex.  14. 
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Sometimes  the  arpeggio  of  the  first  chord  of 
a  sequence  is  written  out  in  full,  as  an  indication 
to  the  player  of  the  rate  of  movement  to  be 
applied  to  the  whole  passage.    This  is  the  case  in 
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Bach*B  'Fantasia  Cromatica^*  (Ex.  15),  which  ii 
intended    to   be   played   as    in   Ex.  16.    Such 
indications  however  need  not  always  be  s^cUy 
followed,  and  indeed  Mendelssohn,  speaking  it 
the  passage  quoted,  says  in  a  letter  to  his  sister: 
'  I  take  tile  liberty  to  play  them  (the  arpeggioi) 
with  every  possible  crescendo  and  piano  and  /., 
with  pedal  as  a  matter  of  oourw»  and  the  baa 
notes  doubled  as  well.  .  .  .    N.B.  Each  dtonl 
is  broken  twice,  and  later  on  only  onoe^  si  it 
happens.*     (Mendelssohn,  'Brie£e^*  ii.  p.  341). 
In  tne  same  letter  he  gives  as  an  illustration  tibe 
pasiage  as  in  Ex.  17. 


Arpespto  l^fat». 


17. 
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When  an  appog^atura  is  applied  to  an  arpeggio 
chord,  it  takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  notes  of  tiie 
arpeggio,  and  occasions  a  delay  of  tiie  particular 
note  to  which  it  belongs  equal  to  the  time 
required  for  its  p^ormanoe,  whether  it  be  loqg 
or  short  (Ex.18). 


Chords  are  occasionally  met  with  (especially  in 
Haydn*s  pianoforte  sonatas)  which  are  parity 
aip^ggio,  one  hand  having  to  ^read  the  ehord 
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vliile  tbe  oUier  pUys  the  notes  all  together; 
the  oocreci  rendenxig  of  such  chords  ia  as  follows 
(Ex.  19). 

U L-^i 


ARRANGEMENT. 


8» 


[F.  T.] 

ABPBGGTONE,  or  GuiTAit  Violokcello, 
iitriogvd  mstnimeiit,  played  with  a  bow,  which 
«M  inrented  by  G.  Staufer,  of  Yienna,  in  1833, 
bot  ippeara  never  to  have  come  much  into  use, 
ud  whose  very  name  would  probablv  now  be 
BnkBown,  if  it  were  not  for  an  interesting  sonata 
(in  A)  for  pianofbrte  and  arpeggione  by  Franz 
Sdnbsrty  written  in  1834,  and  only  lately  pab« 
liiiied  (Yienna.  J.  P.  Gotthardt). 

Hie  arpeggione  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
BB  of  the  viol-dargamba,  or  a  small  violoncello ; 
tbe  ihape  of  the  btxiy  something  like  that  of  the 
gohtf .  The  finger-board  had  frets,  and  the  six 
■trings  were  tnxied  thus — 


zz: 


An  iofltroction-book  for  the  arpeggione  by  Vine. 
Sdiittter,  tbe  same  for  whom  Schubert  wrote 
^  tQ]iata»  has  been  published  by  A.  Diabelli 
and  Co,  of  Vienna.  [P.  D.] 

ARRANGEMENT,  or  ADAPTATION,  is 
the  mnsieal  counterpart  of  literary  translation. 
Voicee  or  instruments  are  as  languages  by  which 
tile  thoughts  or  emotions  of  composers  are  made 
bown  to  the  world ;  and  the  object  of  arrange- 
ment is  to  make  that  which  was  written  in  one 
>ii»csl  hmeuage  intelligible  in  another. 

Hw  functions  of  the  arranger  and  translator 
m  iiailar ;  for  instruments,  like  languages,  are 
daiseterised  by  peculiar  idioms  and  special 
ip^itodes  and  deficiencies  which  call  for  critical 
*}>%  sad  knowledge  of  corresponding  modes 
of  eipressioo  in  dealing  with  them.  But  more 
then  an,  the  most  indispensable  quality  to  both 
i*  s  capacity  to  understand  the  woiic  they  have 
to  deal  with.  For  it  is  not  enough  to  put  note 
^  note  or  word  for  word  or  even  to  find 
dciponding  idioms.  The  meanings  and  values 
of  wofds  and  notes  are  variable  with  their 
''BistiTe  positions,  and  the  choice  of  them 
^enuods  appreciation  of  the  work  generally,  as 
^dl  as  of  the  details  oi  the  materials  of  which 
'^  is  ewnposed.  It  demands,  in  hct,  a  certain 
comi|Kaidenoe    of   feeling   with    the    original 


author  in  the  mind  of  the  arranf>«r  or  translator. 
Authors  have  often  been  fortunate  in  having  other 
great  authors  for  their  translators,  but  few  have 
written  their  own  w(»>ks  in  more  languages  than 
one.  Music  has  had  the  advantaze  of  not  only 
having  arrangements  by  tbe  greatest  masters,  but 
arrangements  by  them  of  their  own  works.  Such 
cases  oui{ht  to  be  the  highest  order  of  their  kind, 
and  if  there  ace  any  things  worth  noting  in  the 
comparison  between  arrangements  and  originals 
they  ought  to  be  found  there. 

The  earliest  things  which  answered  the  purpose 
of  arrangements  were  the  publications  eif  parte 
of  echrly  operas,  such  as  the  redtativea  and  airs 
with  merely  figured  bass  and  occasional  indi- 
cations of  a  figure  oc  a  melody  fer  the  aooemr 
paniment.  In  this  manner  were  published  operas 
of  LuUi  and  Handel,  and  many  now  forgotten 
composers  for  the  stage  of  their  time  and  before ; 
but  these  are  not  of  a  nature  to  arouse  much 
interest. 

The  first  arrangements  which  have  any  great 
artistic  value  are  Bach's ;  and  as  they  are  many 
of  them  c^  his  own  works,  there  is,  as  has  been 
before  observed,  especial  reason  for  putting  con- 
fidence in  such  conclusions  as  can  be  arrived  at 
from  the  consideration  of  his  mode  of  proce- 
dure.   At  the  time  when  his  attention  was  first 
strongly  attracted  to  Italian  instrumental  music 
by  the  principles  of  form  which  their  composers 
had  originated,  and   worked  with  great   skill, 
he  arranged  sixteen  violin  concertos  of  Vivaldi's 
for  the  clavier  solo,  and  three  of  the  same  and  a 
first  movement  for  the  organ.    Of  the  originals  of 
these  it  appears  fix)m  Spitta'  that  there  is  only 
one  to  be  round  for  comparison;  but>  as  Spitta 
observes,  from  the  fireedom  with  which   Bach 
treated    lus    original    in    this    instance    it    ia 
legitimate  to  infer  his  treatment  of  the  others. 
Vivaldi's  existing  concerto  is  in  G  major,  and  is 
the  basis  of  the  second  in  Bach's  series  —in  the 
same  key  (Dorfiel,  443).*    In  form  St  is  excellent, 
but  its  ideas  are  frequently  crude  and  unsatisfifto- 
tory,  and  their  treatment  is  often  thin  and  weak. 
Bach's  object  being  rather  to  have  good  illus- 
trations of  beauty  of  form  than  substance,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  alter  the  details  of  figures,  rhythms, 
and  melodies,  and  even  successions  of  kevs,  to 
amplify  cadences,  and  add  inner  parts,  tul  the 
whole  is  transformed  into  a  BaclHK>mmentary  on 
the  form-principles  of  the  Italians  rather  than  an 
arrangement  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term. 
It  is  not  however  an  instance  to  justify  arrangers 
in  like  freedom,  as  it  is  obviously  exceptional, 
and  is  moreover  in  marked  opposition  to  Bach's 
arrangements  of  his  own  works. 

Some  of  these  are  of  a  nature  to  induce  the 
expectation  that  the  changes  would  be  consider- 
able; as  for  instance  the  arrangement  of  the 
prelude  to  the  Solo  Violin  Sonata  in  £,  as  the 
introduction  in  D  to  the  Cantata '  Wir  danken  dir 
Gott''  for  obligate  organ  with  accompaniment 

1  Johann  BetwstiAn  BmAi.'  voa  Fhilipp  SpltU.  rtlL\.p.€lO  (Brdt* 

kopf,  1878).  ^  .  ,         _*■« w,. 

a  Thb  and  rinSar  rafsreiMM  ai*  to  Uie  TlMoiMtk  OBtaiesM  or  BaAli 

published  tiutrunMntal  works  by  Alfftd  Dorffd  (PeUn,  1887). 
•  Leipilg  BacbgeMllachaft.  Cantata  9  (VoL  t.  Ko.  9). 
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of  strmgB  oboee  and  trumpets.  The  original 
movement  oonsista  almost  throaghout  of  con- 
tinually moving  Bemiquaven  embradn^s?  many 
thorough  violin  pAssasseB,  and  certainly  does  not 
seem  to  afford  much  material  to  support  iia 
changed  condition.  But  a  comparison  shows 
that  there  is  no  change  of  material  importance  in 
the  whole,  unless  an  accompaniment  of  masterly 
simplicity  can  be  called  a  change.  There  are 
iiwrna-tarial  alterations  of  notes  here  and  there  for 
the  convenience  of  the  player,  and  the  figure 


in  the  violin  sonata,  is  changed  into 


in  the  organ  arrangement — and  so  on,  for  effect, 
and  that  is  all. 

Another  instance  of  a  like  nature  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  fugue  firom  the  solo  violin 
sonata  in  G  minor  (No.  i)  for  Organ  in  D  minor 
(Dorffel,  8ai).  Here  the  changes  are  more  impor- 
tant though  still  remarkably  slight  considering 
the  difference  between  the  violm  and  the  two 
hands  and  pedals  of  an  or^an. 

The  most  important  changes  are  the  follow- 
ing <— 

The  last  half  of  bar  5  and  the  first  of  bar  6 
are  amplified  into  a  bar  and  two  halves  to  en- 
able the  pedals  to  come  in  with  the  subject  in 
the  orthodox  manner. 


Violin    T^  > 


'u^ 


i 


J.ir^A  Jrfi  j^ 


etc. 


^b  E    ^    p.^  ^^l^'■  ^    ^ 


:k5: 


m 


y  friCjf^6ii=^ 


In  the  same  manner  two  half-bars  are  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  bar  28,  where  the  pedal  comes 
in  a  second  time  with  a  quotation  of  the  subject 
not  in  the  original.  In  bar  16  there  is  a  similar 
point  not  in  the  original^  which  however  makes 
no  chansce  in  the  hannony. 

The  further  alterations  amount  to  the  filling 
np  and  wider  distribution  of  the  original  harmonies, 
the  addition  of  passing  notes  and  grace  notes, 
and  the  remodelling  of  violin  passages ;  of  the 
nature  of  all  which  changes  the  following  bar 
18  an  admirable  instance — 


Violin 


fr^j:^  I  Ji 


m 


J  \r^^ 


Two  other  arrangements  of  Bach*s,  namely  that 
of  the  first  violin  concerto  in  A  minor,  and  of 
the  second  in  E  major  as  concertos  ibr  the 
clavier  in  G  minor  and  D  major  respectively 
(Dorffel,  600,  603.;  564,  570),  are  not  onlyinie^ 
esting  in  themselves,  but  become  doubly  so  when 
compared  with  Beethoven^s  arrangement  of  bis 
violin  concerto  in  D  as  a  pianoforte  concerto.' 

The  first  essential  in  these  cases  was  to  add 
a  sufiSciently  important  part  for  the  left  hand, 
and  the  methods  adopted  afford  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  chiuracteristics  of  the  Wo 
great  masters  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the 
instruments  they  wrote  for.  A  portion  of  thu 
requirement  Bach  supplies  from  the  string  Ac- 
companiment, frequently  without  alteration ;  but 
a  great  deal  appears  to  be  new  till  it  is  analysed ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  independent  part  given  to  the 
left  hand  in  the  first  movement  of  the  concerto  in 
G  minor  from  the  twenty-fifth  bar  almost  to  the 
end,  which  is  as  sUperbly  fresh  and  pointed  as  it 
Lb  smooth  and  natural  throughout.  On  examins* 
tion  this  passage — which  deserves  quotation  if  it 
were  not  too  long—  proves  to  be  a  long  variation 
on  the  original  bass  of  the  accompaniment^  and 
perfectlv  fiiithful  to  its  source. 

Bach  8  principle  in  this  and  in  otiier  cases  of 
like  nature  is  contrapuntal;  Beethoven*s  is  the 
exact  contrary  almot>t  througfaeut.  He  suEpplies 
his  left  hand  mainly  with  unisons  and  unisons 
disguised  by  various  devices  (which  is  in  con- 
formity with  his  practice  in  his  two  great  concertos 
in  G  and  E  flat^  in  which  the  use  of  unisons 
and  disguised  unisons  for  the  two  hands  is  very 
extensive) ;  and  where  a  new  accompaniment  is 
inserted  it  is  of  the  very  simplest  kind  possible^ 
such  as 


f^ 


s 


^ 


Wrjx^ 


etc. 


£3 


afler  the  cadenza  in  the  first  movement ;  or  else 
it  ia  in  simple  chords,  forming  unobtrusive 
answers  to  figures  and  rhythms  in  the  orchestral 
accompaniment. 

1  Braltkoprii  «diUon  of  Bcettiovcn.  No.  73. 
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mastere  alter  the  origiiuJ  yiolin  fisrureB 
1  there  for  convenience  or  effect.  Thus 
1  the  last  nu>¥einent  of  tbe  G  minor 
oooerto  (Dorffel,  566),  puts 
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riolin  fig^ure 


T^rs  ^m 


m 


le  last  movement  of  the  D  major  (DorffeL 

to 


^ 


!  major  violin  concerto, 
lature  of  Beethoven's  alterations  may  be 
of  from  the  fc^owing  quotation  from  the 
rement^  after  the  cadenza : — 

b*- 


ler  typscal  alteration  is  after  the  coda  in 
movement,  where,  in  the  thirteenth  bar 
» end,  m  order  to  give  the  left  hand  some- 
)  do,  Beethoven  anticipates  the  figure 
khlj  flowing  semiquavers  with  which  the 
the  vidin  doses,  making  the  two  hands 
9  till  tiiey  join  in  playing  the  last  passage 
res.  In  both  masters'  works  there  are 
8  of  holding  notes  being  changed  into 
in  the  arrangements,  as  in  the  7th  and 
I  of  the  slow  movement  of  the  D  concerto 
,  and  the  2nd  and  5th  bars  after  the  first 
the  last  movement  of  Beethoven's  concerto, 
there  are  instances  of  simple  devices  to 
fiid  repetition  of  notes,  which  is  an  easy 
on  the  violin,  bnt  an  effort  on  the  piano- 
d  consequently  produces  a  different  effect, 
loth  amplify  arpeggio  passages  within 
«  bounds,  both  are  slike  carefiil  to  find 
ient  for  the  form  of  a  change  when  one 
I  neoeasary,  and  in  both  the  care  taken  to 
fill  to  the  originals  is  conspicuous. 
SMue  care  is  observable  in  another 
ment  of  Beethoven's,  viz.  tbe  Pianoforte 
lade  from  his  second  symphony, 
nmparison  between  these  is  very  interest- 
ing  to    the    unflagging  variety  of   the 

•dttlOB  of  BMthOTVB,  No.  m. 


distribution  of  the  orchestral  parts  to  the  three 
instruments.  The  pianoforte  naturally  takes  the 
substance  of  the  work,  but  not  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  throw  the  others  into  subordination.  The 
strings  are  used  mostly  to  mark  special  orchestral 
points  and  contrasts,  and  to  take  such  things  as 
the  pianoforte  is  unfitted  for.  Their  distribution 
is  so  free  that  the  violin  will  sometimes  take 
notes  that  are  in  the  parts  of  three  or  more  in* 
struments  in  a  single  bar.  In  other  respects  the 
strings  are  used  to  reinforce  the  accompaniment, 
so  that  in  point  of  fact  the  violin  ia  the  trio 
plays  more  of  the  second  violin  part  than  of  the 
first,  and  the  violoncello  of  any  other  instrument 
from  basso  to  oboe  than  the  pari  given  to  it  in 
the  symphony. 

The  changes  made  are  few  and  only  such,  as 
are  necessitated  by  technical  differences,  and  are 
of  the  same  simple  kind  with  those  in  the  concerto, 
and  originating  in  similar  circumstancea.  Every- 
thing in  the  distribution  of  the  instruments  sub- 
serves some  purpose,  and  the  re-sorting  of  the 
details  always  indicates  some  definite  principle 
not  at  variance  with  tbe  style  of  the  original. 

An  illustration  of  the  highest  order  in  more 
modem  works  is  found  in  the  exquisitely  artistic 
airangement  of  the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream' 
music  for  four  hands  on  one  pianoforte  by 
Mendelssdm  himself. 

The  step  from  Beethoven  to  Mendelssohn 
embraees  a  considerable  development  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  technical  and  tonal  qualities 
of  the  pianoforte,  as  well  as  of  its  mechanical 
improvement  as  an  instrument.  This  becomes 
apparent  in  the  different  characteristics  of  Men- 
djelssdm's  work,  which  in  matter  of  detail  is 
much  more  free  than  Beethoven's,  though  quite 
as  fiuthful  in  general  effect. 

At  the  very  banning  'of  the  overture  is  an 
instance  in  point,  where  that  which  appears  in 
the  score  as 

Violint  divided 


is  in  the  pianoforte  arrangement  given  as 

^^^^^^^^^3  ^^^^^^■^^3  ^^^^^^^^^H 
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the  object  evidently  being  to  avoid  the  repetition 
and  the  rapid  thirds  which  would  mar  the  light- 
ness and  crispness  and  delicacy  of  the  passage. 

In  one  instance  a  similar  effect  is  produced  by 
a  diametrically  contrary  process,  where  Bottom  s 
bray,  which  in  the  original  is  given  to  strings  and 
clarinets  (a),  is  given  in  the  pianoforte  arrange- 
ment as  at  ijb)  : — 


(a) 


i 


...  J 


i    wH   j^ 


59^^ 


2=£ 
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It  is  to  be  romarked  thai  tbe  ainmgemflpt 
of  the  overture  u  written  in  notes  of  half  the 
value  of  those  of  the  orchestral  score,  with  twice 
the  amount  in  each  bar;  except  the  four 
characteristic  wind-chords  ~  tonic,  dominant,  snb* 
dominant,  and  tonic — which  are  semibreves,  as 
in  the  original,  whenever  they  oceur ;  in  all  the 
rest  semiquavers  stand  for  quavers,  quavers  for 
crotchets,  crotchets  for  minims,  etc.,  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  above  examples.  The 
change  may  poesibly  have  been  made  in  the 
hope  that  the  players  would  be  more  likely 
to  hit  the  character  of  the  work  when  playing 
horn  the  quicker  looking  notes ;  or  it  may  have 
been  a  vague  idea  of  canforming'  to  a  kind  of 
etiquette  noticeable  in  music,  church  music  aflect- 
ing  the  longer  looking  notes,  sndi  as  semibreves 
and  minims,  while  ordiestral  music  has  the  JEsster 
lookin$|r  notes,  such  as  quavers  (overtures  to 
'  Coriolan,'  *  Leonoi^*  *  Fidelio^'  '  Jessonda,*  etc.). 
and  pianoibrte  music  descends  to  semiquavers — 
as  though  to  mark  the  relativie  degrees  of  dignity. 

The  pianoforte  arrangement  of  the  scherxo  of 
the  '  MidsixBimer  Nijrhrs  Dream '  abounds  with 
happy  devicee  ibr  avoiding  rapid  repetitions,  and 
for  expressing  contrasts  of  wind  and  strings,  and 
imitating  the  effect  of  many  orchestral  parts  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  put  into  the  arrangement 
in  their  entirety.  One  of  the  hi^pieet  passages 
in  the  whole  work  is  the  arrangement  of  Uie 
passage  on  the  tcmio  pedal  at  the  end  of  this 
movement* 


{0  pedal,  pizticaH  basti,  and  Comi  and  Trombe  on  first 

beat  0/ each  bar.) 


Primo 


Mendelssohn  often  takes  the  freedom  of  slightly 
altering  the  details  of  a  quick  passage  in  order 
to  give  it  greater  interest  as  a  pianoforte  figure ; 
which  seema  to  be  a  legitimate  development  of 
the  thooiy  of  the  relative  idiomatic  modes  of 
expression  of  different  instruments^  Mid  its  adap- 
tation to  details. 

The  method  most  frequently  adopted  by  him 
to  imitate  the  effect  of  the  contrast  of  wind 
and  strings  in  the  same  position,  is  to  shift  the 
figure  or  chords  of  one  of  them  an  octave  higher 
or  lower,  and  tp  give  them  respectively  to  the  right 
and  left  hands,  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  music 


to  the  fixat  soene  of  the  second  act.  Hie  o«- 
tinual  alternation  of  the  hands  in  the  same  pontian 
in  the  Intermezzo  after  the  second  act  representi 
the  alternation  between  vioUns  and  oboi,  and 
clarinets  and  flutes. 

In  the  music  to  the  first  nene  of  the  third  aet 
an  important  drum  roll  is  represented  by  a  hm 
shake  beginning  on  the  semitone  below  the  prin- 
cipal note,  whidi  is  much  happier  than  the  assiJ 
method.  In  these  respects  Mendelasohn's  prind' 
pies  of  arrangement  accord  with  those  of  Bsch 
and  Beethoven,  differing  only  in  those  respecti 
of  treatment  of  detail  which  are  the  resalt  of  t 
more  refined  sense  of  the  ^ualitiea  of  the  pisiiih 
forte  arising  from,  the  long  and  general  coUivi> 
tion  of  that  instrument. 

A  still  further  development  in  this  dhrectioD  k 
found  in  the  airangement  by  Heir  Brahms  of 
his  pianoforte  quintett  in  F  minor  (op.  34)  at 
a  sonata  for  two  pianofortes.  In  this  the  msln 
object  seems  to  hiave  been  to  balance  the  work 
of  the  two  pianofortes.  Sometimes  the  fink 
pianoforte,  and  sometimes  the  second  has  the 
original  pianoforte  part  for  pages  together,  and 
sometimes  for  a  few  bars  at  a  time ,  but  when* 
ever  the  nature  of  the  passages  admits  of  it, 
the  materials  are  dirtributed  evenly  between 
the  two  instruments.  There* are  some  changes- 
such  as  the  addition  of  a  bar  in  two  places  in  the 
first  movement,  and  the  change  of  an  aocidentsl 
in  the  last — ^which  must  be  referred  to  critical 
considerations;,,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
arrangement. 

The  technical  changes  ia  the  arrangemeni  aze 
the  occasional  development  ef  a  free  inna*  psii 
out  of  the  materials  of  the  original  without 
further  change  in  the  harnionies,  the  filling  np 
of  rhythm-marking  chords  of  the  strings,  frequent 
reinforcement  of  the  bass  by  doubling,  and»  wUch 
i-i  especially  noticeable,  fr^uent  doubling  of 
both  melodies  and  parts  of  important  figtires.  It 
is  this  latter  peculiarity  whicA  especially  maib 
the  adaptation  of  certain  tendencies  of  modem 
pianoforte-playing  to  arrangement, — the  t^idency, 
namely,  to  double  aU  the  parts  possible,  to  fill  up 
chords  to  the  utmost,  and  to  distribute  the  notes 
over  a  wider  space,  with  greater  regard  to  their 
tonal  relations  than  formerly,  and  by  every  mesas 
to  enlarge  the  scope  and  effiBctive  power  of  the 
instrument^  at  the  same  time  breaking  down  all 
the  obstructions  and  restrictions  which  the  old 
dogmas  of  style  in  playing  placed  ia  the  way  of 
its  development. 

Another  admirable  instance  of  this  kind  is  the 
arran^^emeut  by  Herr  Brahms  of  a  gavotte  of 
Grlucks  in  A;  which  however  in  its  new  f(Hrm 
is  as  much  marked  by  the  personality  of  the 
arranger  as  that  of  the  composer — a  dangerous 
precedent  for  ordinary  arrangers. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  adaptation 
of  the  resources  of  modem  pianoforte-playing 
to  arrangement,  is  that  by  Taasig  of  Bach*s 
toccata  and  fugue  for  the  oi^gan  in  D,  'zum 
Gonzertvortrag  frei  bearbeitet*  The  difiiculty  in 
such  a  case  is  to  keep  up  the  balance  of  the  en- 
laiged  scale  throughout.  Tausig*s  perfisct  mastery 
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of  lus  art  has  carried  hhn  throuf^h  the  ordeal 
VMcaUied,  from  tlie  fin*  bar,  where 

5  ,     ^   ^   * 

beoomes 
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down  to  ^e  end,  where  £ach*s 


5 


^ 


ir^~*f 


^ 


etc 


^ 


becomes 


in 


Fff 


m 


i*L 


etc.; 


ad  the  resolt  hi  the  hands  of  a  competent  per- 
fenncr  ii  magnificent. 

Th«  point  which  th'ts  arrangement    has    in 
ttmmon  with  the  foregoing  claMrical  examples, 
a  iti   remarkable    fidelity    to    the    materials 
of  the  origrnal.  and  the  absence  of  irrelevant 
mtter.    llie  tendency  of  high  class  modem  ar- 
fugementB  is  towards  freedom  of  interpretation ; 
i&d  the  comparison  of   classical  arrangements 
With  their  originals  shows  that  this  is  legitimate, 
Qp  to  the  point  of  imitating  the  idioms  of  one 
hstniment  by  the  idioms  of  another,  the  effects 
of  one  by  the  effects  of  another.     Beyond  that 
Eci  the  danger  of  marring  the  balance  of  the 
ori^iial  wfx-ks   by  undue  enlargement  of   the 
ic&le  of  particular  parts,  of  obscuring  the  per- 
Kotlity  of  the   oinginal  compoeer,   and  of  ca- 
nestore, — that  pit&ll  of  ill -regulated  admira- 
tion,—instances  of  which  may  be  found  in  modem 
'tascriptions,*  which  are  the  -most  extreme  ad- 
duce yet  achieved  in  the  direction  of  freedom  of 
mterpretation. 

The  foregoing  is  wery  far  from  exhausting  the 
^vieties  of  kinds  of  arrangement ;  for  since  these 
sie  ihnoet  as  numerous  as  the  possible  inter- 
chugfi  between  instruments  and  combinations 
of  ittftruments,  the  only  course  open  is  to  take 
typical  instanoes  from  the  best  sources  to  illustrate 
goeral  principles— and  these  will  be  found  to 
•{>ply  to  all  arrangements  which  lay  claim  to 
»tiii^  mmit.  To  take  for  instance  an  arrange- 
neot  of  an  orchestral  work  for  wind  band  : — the 


absent  strings  will  be  represented  by  an  increased 
number  of  clarinets  of  different  calibres  and  comi 
di  faassette^  and  by  tiie  bassoons  and  increased 
power  of  braM.  But  these  caanot  answer  the 
purpose  fully,  for  the  clarinets  cannot  take  the 
higher  pssssges  of  the  violin  parts,  and  they 
wSl  not  stand  in  an  equally  strong  degree  of 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  band.  Consequently 
the  flutes  have  to  aopplement  the  darinets  in 
places  where  they  are  deficient,  and  the  parts 
originally  belonging  to  them  have  to  be  pro- 
portionately modified ;  and  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  an  effect  of  contrait,  the 
horns,  trambonea»  eta  for  lower  parts,  h*ye  to 
play  a  great  deal  mora  than  in  the  original, 
both  of  melody  and  accompaniment.  The  part 
of  the  oboes  will  probaUy  be  more  similar  uian 
any  ether,  though  it  will  need  to  be  modified 
to  retain  its  reUtive  degree  of  promfaienoe  in 
the  band.  On  the  whole  a  veiy  general  inter- 
change of  the  parts  of  the  instruments  beoomes 
necessary,  which  is  done  with  due  respect  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  different  instruments, 
both  as  regards  passages  and  relative  tone 
qualities,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  mar  the 
relevancy  and  balance  of  parts  of  the  whole 
work. 

Of  arrangements  of  pianoforte  works  for  full 
orchestra,  of  which  there  are  a  few  modem 
instances,  it  must  be  said  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  unsatisfactory,  by  r«ison  of  the  marked 
difference  of  quality  between  pianoforte  and 
orchestral  musio.  It  is  like  trying  to  spread 
out  a  lyric  or  a  ballad  over  sufficient  ^)aoe  to 
make  it  look  like  an  epic.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
arrangements  of  Schumann's  'Bilder  aus  Osten* 
by  Reinecke,  and  Raff's  'Abends'  by  himself. 
Arrangements  of  pianoforte  accompaniments  are 
more  justifiable,  and  Gounod's  'Meditation*  on 
Bach's  Prelude  in  G,  Liszt's  scoring  of  the 
accompaniment  to  Schubert's  hymn  *Die  All- 
macht/  and  his  developmept  of  an  orchestral 
accompaniment  to  a  Polonaise  of  Weber's  out 
of  the  materials  of  the  original,  without  marring 
the  Weberish  personality  of  the  work,  are  bo^ 
greatly  to  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the 
works  for  concert  purposes.  The  question  of 
the  propriety  of  eking  out  one  work  with  portions 
of  another  entirely  independent  one — as  Liszt 
has  done  in  the  Introduction  to  his  version  of 
this  Polonaise — ^belongs  to  what  may  be  called 
the  morale  of  arrangement,  and  need  not  be 
touched  upon  here.  Nor  can  we  notice  such 
adaptations  as  that  of  Palestrina's  '  Missa  Pap» 
Marcelli' — originally  written  for  6  voices — for 
8  and  4,  or  that  by  the  late  Vincent  Novello 
of  Wilbye's  3-part  madrigals  for  5,  6,   and   7 


voices. 


As  might  be  anticipated,  there  are  instances 
of  composers  making  very  considerable  alterations 
in  their  own  works  in  preparing  them  for  per- 
formance under  other  conditions  than  those  for 
which  they  were  originally  written,  such  as  the 
arrangement,  so-called,  by  Beethoven  himself  of 
his  early  Octett  for  wind  instruments  in  £b 
(op.  103)  as  a  quintett  for  strings  in  the  same 
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key  (op.  4)  and  Mendelaaolm'B  edition  of  the 
eehereo  from  his  Octett  in  £b  (op.  ao)  for  full 
oichestnK  introduced  by  bim  into  his  symphony 
in  G  minor — which  are  rather  new  works  founded 
on  old  materiala  than  amngemente  in  the  ordinary 
■ense  of  the  tenn.  They  are  moreover  exceptionB 
even  to  the  practice  of  oompoBen  themaelveB,  and 
do  not  come  under  the  head  of  the  general  subject 
of  arrangement.  For  however  nnUmited  may  be 
the  rights  of  composers  to  alter  their  own  works, 
the  rights  of  others  are  limited  to  redistribution 
and  variation  of  detail ;  and  even  in  detail  the 
alterations  can  only  be  legitimate  to  the  degree 
which  is  rendered  indispensable  by  radical 
differsnces  in  the  instruments,  and  must  be 
such  as  are  warranted  by  the  qusJity,  proportions, 
and  style  of  the  context. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  dose  this  article  with 
a  list  of  adaptations  of  their  own  works  by  the 
composers  themselves,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
aso^iained : — 

I.  £ach*s  arrangementa  of  his  own  works  are 
numerous.  Some  of-  them  have  already  been 
noticed,  but  the  following  is  a  complete  list  of 
those  indicated  in  D<$rffers  Thematic  Catalogue. 

Concerto  in  F  for  clavier  and  two  flutes  with 
4tett  aoct.  (D.  561-3),  appears  also  in  G  as 
concerto  for  violin  and  two  flutes  with  5tett 
acct  (D.  1073-4). — Concerto  in  G  minor  for  clavier 
with  5tett  acct.  (D.  564),  as  concerto  in  A 
minor  for  violin  with  4tett  acct.  (D.  600). — 
Concerto  in  D  major  for  clavier  with  4tett  acct. 
(D.  570),  as  conc^to  for  violin  in  £  major  with 
4tett  acct.  (D.  603). — The  Prelude  and  Fugue  in 
A  minor  for  clavier  solo  (D.  400,  401),  appears, 
with  much  alteration,  as  ist  and  3rd  movements 
of  concerto  for  clavier,  flute^  and  violin  in  same 
key,  with  5tett  acct.  (D.  58  a,  584).  The  slow 
movement  of  the  same  concerto,  in  C  (D.  583), 
is  taken  from  the  third  organ  sonata,  where  it 
stands  in  F  (D.  774). — The  fugue  in  G  minor  for 
violin  solo,  from  Sonata  i  (D.  610)  appears  in 
J)  minor,  arranged  for  the  organ  (D.  821). — 
Sonata  3  for  vioUn  solo  in  A  minor  (D.  621-4), 
appears  in  D  minor  for  clavier  solo  (D.  108- 1 1). — 
The  prelude  in  E  for  violin  solo  to  Sonata  6  (D. 
634)  is  arranged  for  organ  and  full  orchestra  in 
J)f  as  'sinfonia*  to  the  Rathswahl  cantata  '  Wir 
danken  dir,  Gott,'  No.  29  of  the  Elirchencantaten 
of  the  Bachgesellschaft  (voL  v.  i),  and  the  first 
movement  of  the  5th  Sonata  for  Vidin  in  C  (D. 
630)  appears  as  a  separate  movement  for  Clavier 
in  G  (D.  141). — The  first  movement  of  the  Con- 
certo in  E  for  Clavier  appears  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  Cantata  'Grott  soil  allein';  and  the  two 
first  movements  of  the  Concerto  in  B  minor  ap- 
pear in  the  Cantata  'Wir  mtissen  durch  viel 
TriibsaL* 

a.  Handel  was  very  much  in  the  habit  of 
umng  up  the  compositions  both  of  himself  and 
others,  sometimes  by  transplanting  them  bodily 
from  one  work  to  another — as  his  own  Allelujahs 
from  the  Coronation  Anthems  into  'Deborah,' 
or  Kerl's  organ  Canzona^  which  appears  nearly 
note  for  note  as  '  Sgypt  was  glad*  m  *  Israel  in 
Egypt  * ;  and  sometimes  by  conversion,  as  in  the 
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'  Messiah,*  where  the  Choruses  '  His  yoke*  sal 
'All  we*  are  arranged  from  two  of  his  own 
Italian  Chamber  duets,  or  in  'Israel  in  Egypt' 
where  he  laid  his  oigan  Fugues  and  an  etttj 
Magnificat  under  large  contribution.    In  otiier 
puts  of '  Israel,'  and  in  the  '  DettingenTeDeom' 
he  used  the  music  of  Stradella  and  Urio  with 
greater  or  less  freedom.    But  these  works  oome 
under  a  difierent  category  from  those  of  Bach,  aad 
will  be  better  examined  under  their  own  hfivli. 
More  to  the  present  purpose  are  his  adaptatioDi 
of  his  Orchestral  works,  such  as  the  and,  3rd, 
4th,  and  5th  of  the  and  Set  of  Organ  Concerto^ 
which  are  mere  adi^tations  of  the  i  ith,  loth,  iit^ 
and  6th  of  the  1 2  Conoerti  Groesi  (op.  6).    No.  i 
of  the  same  set  of  Organ  Concertos  is  partly 
adapted  from  the  6th  Sonata  or  Trio  (op.  5). 

3.  Beethoven.  The  arrangements  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  symphonies  for  two  hands,  published 
bv  Steiner  at  the  same  time  with  the  scora^ 
although  not  by  Beethoven  himself,  were  looked 
through  and  corrected  by  him.  He  arranged  tho 
Grand  Fugue  for  String  Quartett  (op.  133)  tf  » 
duet  for  Piano.  No  other  pianoforte  amoge- 
ments  by  him  are  known ;  but  he  is  said  to 
have  highly  approved  of  those  of  his  symphoniei 
by  Mr.  Watts.  Beethoven  however  rearraoged 
several  of  his  works  for  other  combinations  of 
instruments  than  those  for  which  he  originsQy 
composed  them.  Op.  i,  No.  3,  pianoforte  trio^ 
arranged  as  string  quintett  (op.  104).  Op.  4, 
string  quintett  (two  violins),  arranped  from  tJw 
octett  for  wind  instruments  (1790),  publishod 
later  as  op.  103.  Op.  14,  No.  i,  pianoforte  sonsts 
in  E,  ammged  as  a  string  quartett  in  F.  Op.  16^ 
quintett  for  pianoforte  and  wind  instrumenta, 
arranged  as  a  pianoforte  string  quartett.  Op.  ao, 
the  Septette  arranged  as  a  trio  for  pianoforte, 
clarinet  or  violin,  and  cello  (op.  38).  Op.  36, 
symphony  No.  a,  arranged  as  a  pianoforte  trio. 
Op.  61,  violin  concerto,  arrangea  as  pianoforte 
concerto.  The  above  are  all  that  are  certainly 
by  Beethoven.  Op.  31,  No.  i,  Pianoforte  So- 
nata— G,  arranged  as  a  string  quartett,  is  allowed 
by  Nottebohm  to  be  probaUy  by  the  compoeer. 
So  also  were  Op.  8,  Nottumo  for  String  Trio 
arranged  for  Pianoforte  and  Tenor  (op.  4a),  and 
Op.  a5,  Serenade  for  Flute,  Violin,  and  Tenor, 
arranged  for  Pianoforte  and  Flute  (op.  41),  were 
looked  over  and  revised  by  him. 

4.  Schubert.  Arrangement  for  four  hands  of 
overture  in  C  major  'in  the  Italian  style'  (op. 
170),  overture  in  D  major,  and  overture  to 
'BoHimunde';  and  for  two  hands  of  the  so> 
oompaniments  to  the  Romance  and  three  choruses 
in  the  same  work.  The  song  'Der  Leidende' 
(lief.  50,  No.  a),  in  B  minor,  is  an  arrangement 
for  voice  and  piano  of  the  second  trio  (in  Bb 
minor)  of  the  second  Entracte  of '  Bosamunde.* 

5.  Mendelssohn.  For  four  hands :  the  Octett 
(op.  ao);  the  'Midsummer's  Night's  Bream' 
overture  and  other  music ;  the  '  Hebrides'  over- 
ture; the  overture  for  military  band  (op.  a4); 
the  andante  and  variations  in  Bb  (op.  83  a), 
originally  written  for  two  hands.  For  two 
hands:    the  aocompaniments  to  the  Hochzeit 
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Urn  Camacho,  and  to  the  95th  Psalm  (op.  46). 
He  also  airanged  the  seherzo  fix>m  the  stnng 
octett  (op.  ao)  for  fall  orchestra  to  replace  the 
imnuet  and  trio  of  his  symphony  in  C  minor 

CB  the  occasion  of  its  performance  by  the  Phil- 

hiimoDic  Society,  as  noticed  above. 

6.  Schmnann.  For  foar  hands :  Orertnre, 
■kno,  and  finale ;  Symphony  No.  2  (C  major) ; 
(hrartore  to '  Hermann  mid  Dorothea.'  Madame 
Sdmmann  has  arranged  the  quintett  (op.  44)  for 
inir  hands,  and  the  accompaniments  to  the  opera 
of' Genoveva*  for  two  hands. 

7.  Brahms  has  arranged  Nos.  I,  3,  and  6 
of  Ub  '  Ungarische  Tanze,'  originally  published 
ai  piano  pieces  for  four  hands,  for  full  orchestra. 
He  hss  idso  arranged  his  piano  string  quintett 
(op.  34)  as  a  'Sonata'  for  four  hands  on  two 
laaiioi^  and  his  two  Orchestral  Serenades  for 
riaao,  k  quatre  mains.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

ABBIAGA,  JuAK  CBisosrroxo  d',  bom  at 
Mtao  1808,  a  violinist  and  composer  of  great 
pmniae.  When  a  mere  child,  without  having 
leanit  even  the  elements  of  hannony,  he  wrote 
»  Spsoish  opera»  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was 
Moi  to  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris  to  study  the 
violin  under  Baillot  and  harmony  under  F^tis. 
In  two  years  he  became  a  learned  contrapuntist, 
and  wrote  an  '  Et  vitam  venturi '  in  eight  parts, 
vhidi  Cherubini  is  said  to  have  pronounced  a 
BMterpiece.  (F^tk.)  On  his  premature  death, 
of  decline^  at  MarseiUes  in  i8a6,  this  gifted 
artiil  loft  three  quatuors  for  the  violin  (Paris, 
1834) — compositions  deserving  to  be  better 
kaoim— an  overture,  a  symphony,  and  many 
othsr  unpublished  works.  [M.  C.  C] 

ABRI60NI,    Carlo,    a    lutem'st,  bom   at 

^lormoe   at    the    beginninjf    of   last    century, 

vboie  only  claim  to  notice  is  his  possible  anta- 

VKomxk  to  HandeL     He  is  said  hj  F^tis  and 

w)oeldier  to  have  been  engaged,  with  Porpora^ 

ti  oon^Mser  to  the  theatre  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  which 

VM  started  as  an  opposition  to  Handel  in  1 734, 

tad  to  have  produced  there  in  that  year  an  opera 

failed  'Fernando'   without  success;   but  it  is 

iffipoiBUe  to  discover  on  what  this  is  grounded. 

Hat  Airigoni  was  in  London  at  or  about  that 

^  ii  possible,  and  even  probable,  since  a  volume 

of  his  'Gantate  da  Camera'  was  published  there 

in  173a;  and  in  Arbuthnot's  satire  'Harmony 

in  ta  Uproar,'  the  'King  of  Arragon'  is  men- 

tuned  amongst  Handel's  opponents,  a  name  which 

Bonwj  ('Commemoration  )  explains  to  mean 

AnigooL    But  on  the  other  hand  the  impression 

lie  made  must  have  been  very  small,  and  his 

opera  becomes  more  than  doubtful,  for  the  names 

aeitlier  of  Arrigoni  nor  Fernando  are  found  in 

tlie  histories  of  Bumey  or  Hawkins,  in  the  MS. 

Register  of  Colman,  in  the  newspapers  of  the 

fwriod,  nor  in  any  other  sources  to  which  the 

viiter  has  had  access.    It  is  in  accordance  with 

hii  thai  Arrigoni  is  mentioned  by  Chrysander 

n   oonneetion    with    Arbuthnot's    satire    only 

'Handel,'  iL  343). 

^   I73^#   taking   a   leaf   out  of   his    great 

ntagonisi's    book,    he    produced    an    oratorio 
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called  'Esther,'  at  Vienna,  afber  which  he 
appears  to  have  retired  to  Tuscany,  and  to 
have  died  there  about  1743.  [G.] 

ABSIS  AND  THESIS.  Terms  used  both  in 
music  and  in  prosody.  They  are  derived  from 
the  Greek.  Arsis  is  from  the  verb  aXpw  (tollOf 
I  lift  or  raise),  and  marks  the  elevation  of  the 
voice  in  singing,  or  the  hand  in  beating  time. 
The  depression  which  follows  it  is  call^  $i<ri9 
(jdeposiHo  or  remistio). 

When  applied  to  beating  time,  arsis  indicates 
the  strong  beat>  and  thesis  the  weak:  for  the 
ancients  beat  time  in  exactly  the  reverse  way  to 
ours,  lifting  the  hand  for  the  strong  beat  and 
letting  it  fiJl  for  the  weak,  whereas  we  make 
the  down  beat  for  the  strong  accents,  and  raise 
our  hand  for  the  others. 

When  Implied  to  the  voice,  a  subject,  counter- 
point, or  fugue,  are  said  to  be  '  per  thesin,'  when 
the  notes  ascend  from  grave  to  acute;  'per 
arsin'  when  they  descend  from  acute  to  grave, 
for  here  again  the  ancient  application  of  the 
ideas  of  height  or  depth  to  nmsic  was  apparendy 
the  reverse  of  our  own. 

A  fugue  'per  arsin  et  thesin*  is  the  same 
thing  as  a  fugue  'by  inversion,'  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  a  fugue  in  which  the  answer  to  the  subject 
is  made  by  contraiy  motion.  (See  Fugue, 
Canon,  Invibsion,  and  Subject).  The  terms 
arsis  and  thesis  may  be  regarded  as  virtually 
obsolete,  and  are  practically  useless  in  these 
days.  [F.  A.  G.  O.] 

ARTARIA.  A  well-known  musio-publishing 
firm  in  Vienna,  the  founders  of  which  were 
Cesare,  Domenico,  and  Giovanni  Artariai,  three 
brothers  from  Blevio  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  who 
settled  in  Vienna  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1750.  In  1770  the  privilege  of  the  Empress 
was  granted  to  Carlo,  the  son  of  Cesare,  and  his 
cousins,  to  establish  an  art  business  in  Vienna. 
1^0  the  sale  of  engravings,  maps,  and  foreign 
music,  was  added  in  1 776  a  music  printing  press, 
the  first  in  Vienna,  from  which  two  years  later 
issued  the  first  publications  of  the  firm  of  Artaria 
and  Co.  At  the  same  time  appeared  the  first  of 
their  catalogues  of  music,  since  continued  from 
time  to  time.  From  the  year  1780  a  succession 
of  works  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and 
other  composers,  were  published  by  the  firm, 
which  is  in  full  activity  at  the  present  day.  A 
branch  house  was  founded  at  Mayence  in  1 793 
by  the  brothers  of  Pasquale  Artsria ;  this  was 
afterwards  extended  to  Mannheim,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  bookselling  house  of  Fontaine, 
under  the  name  of  Domenico  Artaria.  In  1 793 
the  Vienna  firm  united  with  Cappi  and  Mollo, 
who  however  shortly  afterwards  dissolved  the 
association,  and  started  houses  of  their  own, 
Cappi  again  subsequently  joining  with  Tobias 
Haslinger,  and  Mollo  with  Diabelli.  In  1802 
the  business  came  into  the  hands  of  Domenico, 
a  son-in-law  of  Carlo.  Under  his  management 
the  business  reached  its  climax,  and  the  house 
was  the  resort  of  aU  the  artists  of  the  city.  His 
valuable  collection  of  autographs  by  Mozart^ 
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Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  other  fiunouB  ooinposent, 
was  known  fiur  and  wide,  though  in  ooune  of 
time  in  great  measure  dispersed.  Domenioo  died 
on  July  5,  184a,  and  the  ousiness  has  been  cai^ 
ried  on  since  under  the  old  name  by  his  son 
August.  Haydn  was  for  many  years  !n  most 
intimate  relations  with  Artaria  and  Co.  What 
they  published  for  Beethoven  may  be  seen  in  the 
fullest  detail  in  Nottebohm*8  catalogue  of  the 
works  of  the  great  composer.  [C.  F.  P.] 

ARTAXKRX.es,  an  opera  in  three  acts 
composed  by  Dr.  Ame,  the  words  translated 
from  Metastasio's  '  Artaserse,*  probably  by  Ame 
himsell  Produced  at  Govent  Garden  Theatre 
Feb.  2,  176a,  and  long  a  favourite  pieoe  on  the 
London  boards. 

ARTEAGA,  Stsfano,  a  lesmed  Jesuit,  bom 
ahaat  1750  at  Madrid.  On  the  suppression  of 
the  order  he  went  to  Italy  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Padua.  He  afterwards 
resided  at  Bologna,  and  there  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Padbb  Mabtiki,  at  whose  instance 
he  investigated  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Italian  stage.  His  work,  entitled  *  Rivoluzioni 
dd.  teatro  muncale  Italiano,  dalla  suo  engine 
fine  al  preeente,*  (two  vols.,  1783)  is  of  im- 
portance in  the  histoiy  of  musio.  A  second 
edition,  in  three  vols.,  appeared  at  Venice  in 
1765.  He  also  left  behind  him  a  MS.  treatise 
on  tiie  rhjrthm  of  the  ancients,  of  which  however 
all  traces  have  disappeared.  [F.  G.] 

ART  OF  FUGUE,  THE  (Die  Kuntt  der 
Fuge),  a  work  of  Sebasttaa  Baoh*s,  in  which 
the  art  of  fugue  and  counterpoint  is  taught, 
not  by  rules  but  in  examples.  It  was  written 
in  1 749,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  is  therefoce 
the  last  legacy  of  his  immense  genius  and  ex- 
perience. The  work  consists  of  sixteen  fugues — 
or  in  Bach's  language  'counterpoints' — ^and  four 
canons,  for  one  pianoforte,  and  two  fugues  for 
two  pianofortes,  iJl  on  one  theme 
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in  every  variety  of  treatment ;  and  doses  with 
a  fugue  on  three  new  subjects,  in  the  same  key 
as  before,  the  third  being  the  name  of  Bach 
(according  to  the  (]rezman  notation)  :— 
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This  fugue  leaves  off  on  a  chord  of  A,  and  is 
otherwise  obviously  unfinished,  interrupted,  ac- 
cording to  Forkel,  by  the  failure  of  Bach's  eyes, 
and  never  resumed.  On  the  other  hand  the 
writing  of  the  autograph  (Berlin  Library),  though 
small  and  cramp,  is  veiy  clear,  and  not  like  the 
writing  of  a  half-bUnd  man.  We  learn  on  the 
same  authority  that  it  was  the  master's  intention 
to  wind  up  hu  work  with  a  fugue  on  four  sub- 
jects, to  be  reversed  in  all  the  four  parts ;  of  this 
however  no  trace  exists.  The  Art  of  Fugue  was 
partly  engraved  (on  copper)  before  Bach's  death. 


and  WAS  published  by  Marporg  in  175  a  at  fear 
thalers,  with  the  addition  at  the  end  of  a  Chonlc; 
'Wenn  wir  in  hbchsten  Kothen  sind,'  in  fbnr 
parts  in  florid  counterpoint,  which  is  said  to  hvn 
been  dictated  by  the  master  to  his  son-in-lsv 
Altnikol  very  shortly  before  his  departure^  and  as 
tlius  his  *Nunc  dimittis.'     This  chorale^  whidi 
has  no  apparent  connection  with  the  prsoedia; 
poition,  is  in  G  major ;  it  is  omitted  in  the  etfi- 
tions  of  Kageli  and  Peters,  but  will  be  foaol 
in  Becker's  *  J.  S.  Bach's  viecstimmige  Kirohea- 
gesange'  (Leipzig,  1843). 

Thkty  copies  only  of  the  work  were  printed 
by  Marpuig,  and  the  plates,  sixty  in  nun^ 
came  into  the  hands  of  Emanu^^l  Bach,  who  oi 
Sept.  14,  1766,  in  a  hi^^y  characteristie  ad- 
vertisement, offered  them  for  sale  at  any  reuoor 
able  price.  What  became  of  them  is  not  known. 
There  are  two  modem  editions — that  of  Nagdi 
of  Zurich  (1803).  published  at  the  instigatioa 
of  C.  M.  von  Weber,  a  splendid  oblong  felio^ 
with  the  fugues  engraved  bo&  in  score  and  in 
compressed  arrangement;  and  that  of  Petal 
(1839),  ^^^  ^7  Czemy.  Neither  of  these  lias 
the  Chorale;  but  the  latter  of  the  two  contains 
the  '  Thema  regium*  and  the  *  Rioerca'  from  the 
'  Musikalisches  Opfer.'  An  excellent  analysis 
of  the  work  is  Hauptmann's  '.Erlauterungen,* 
etc.,  originally  prefixed  to  Czemy 's  edition,  but 
to  be  hiMd  separately  (Peters,  1841).  [G.] 

AHTUSI,  Giovanni  Mjluia,  bom  at  Bdogns 
in  the  second  half  of  the  i6th  century,  was  s 
canon  of  San  Salvatore,  Venice,  a  learned 
musician,  and  a  conservative  of  the  ataunchesi 
order,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  combatting  the 
innovations  of  the  then  'music  of  the  future.' 
His  'Arte  del  contrapmto  ridotto  in  tavole' 
was  published  in  1586  and  '89  (translated  into 
German  by  Frost),  but  his  principal  works  sn 
controversial,  *Delle  imperiezioni  delle  mnrici 
modema,'  1600  and  1603,  directed  against 
Monteveide's  use  of  unprepared  sevenths  and 
ninths ;  *  Difesa  ragionata  della  sentense  date 
di  Ghiflilino  Dankerts';  'Impresa  del  Zarlino,' 
1604;  '  Considerazione  Musicali,*  1607.  Artnsi 
was  active  also  as  a  composer;  he  published 
'Canzonette'  for  four  voices,  and  a  *  Cantata 
Domino*  of  his  will  be  found  in  the  Yincentl 
collection  dedicated  to  Schieti.  [F.  G.] 

ARWIDSSON.  Adolf  Iwab,  bom  in  1791  at 
Padajoki  in  Finland  ;  professor  of  history  at  the 
university  of  Abo  from  1817  to  i8ai,  when  he 
was  banished  by  the  Russian  government  for  a 
political  article.  He  retired  to  Stockholm,  and 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  royal  library.  He 
edited  a  most  interesting  collection  of  Swedish 
national  songs, '  Svenska  Fomsanger,*  in  3  vols. 
(Stockholm,  1834,  1837,  nnd  184a),  which  forms 
a  continuation  of  the  'Svenska  Folkvisor'  of 
Geijer  and  Afzelius.  [M.  C.  C] 

ASANTSCHEWSKY,  Mtohkl  Von,  bom 
1839  at  Moscow,  since  1863  director  of  the  Con' 
servatoire  de  Musique  at  St.  Petorsburg,  one  of 
the  most  cultivated  of  living  Russian  musicians, 
is  remarkable  for  the  delicate  finish  of  diction 
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tin  wblch  duurmcterises  hlB  compositioiii, 
L  as  for  the  eztensiye  range  of  1:^8  know- 
in  musical  matters  genendly.  He  com- 
lia  edacaticm  in  counterpoint  and  oompo- 
ander  Haaptmann  and  Richtcr  at  Leipsic 
m,  the  years  1861  and  1864,  and  Mved 
:  some  years  subsequently,  alternately  at 
and  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  has  acquired 
itation  among  booksx)llectorB  as  the  pos* 
of  one  of  the  finest  private  libraries  of 
upon  music  in  Europe.  Among  his  printed 
sttians  the  following  should  be  noted  :  op. 
ata  in  B  minor  for  pianoforte  and  violon- 
op.  10,  Trio  im  F  sharp  miner  for  piano 
itnngs;  op.  11,  Fest-Pdonaise  for  two 
brtes ;    Pasaatempe   for   piano   d    quatre 

[E.  D.] 

:;ANI0  in  AI^A.  a  'theatrical  sere- 
in two  acts  (overture  and  twenty-four 
n),  composed  by  Mozart  at  Milan,  Sept. 
for  the  betrothal  of  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
and  Princess  Maria  of  Modena.  First 
mance,  Oct.  17,  1771  (Kochel,  No.  Hi). 

RENDING  SCALK  It  is  «  peculiarity  of 
mar  scale  adopted  in  modem  music,  that 
m  is  frequently  varied  by  accidental  chro- 
lUeratioDs,  io  satisfy  what  are  assumed  to 
)  requirements  of  the  ear;  and  as  these 
ions  most  comiboaly  take  place  in  ascend- 
■Bges,  it  is  usual,  m  elementary  works,  to 
lifferent  forms  of  the  minor  sokle,  for  as- 
gand  descending. 

fixample,  the  nonnal  form  of  the  scale  of 
oris 
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deeoending,  as  here  shdwn,  the  progrenions 
lateral  and  proper, 
if  the  motion  take  place  in  the  reverse 
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dd  that  the  succession  of  the  upper  notes 
raaching  the  key  note  A,  do  not  give  the 
hich  ought  to  coirespond  to  our  modem 
f  .  It  is  argued  that  the  penultimate  note, 
nth,  being  the  leading  or  iennble  note  of 
y,  ought  to  be  only  a  lemitone  distant 
t>  as  is  customary  in  all  well-defined  keys  ; 
ii,  in  €act>  unless  this  is  done,  the  tonaUty 
xoperiy  determined.  This  reason  has  led 
scnjdfflital  sharpening  of  the  seventh  in 
tug,  thus— 

No.  a. 
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hsro  there  is  another  thing  objected  to ; 
r,  the  wide  interval  of  three  semitones 
gmented  second)  between  the  sixth  asA  the 
tk,  F  is  and  Gf,  which  it  is  said  is  abrupt  and 
I 


Hflnatunl,  and  this  has  led  to  the  ahalpening  of  the 
sixth  also,  thus — 

NO.S. 
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to  make  the  progression  mors  smooth  and  regular. 
This  is  the  suooessioB  of  notes  usually  given  as 
the  oieending  minor  setUe, 

The  first  siteration — namely,  the  sharpening  of 
the  leading  note — is  no  doubt  required  if  the  per- 
fect modem  tonality  is  to  be  preserved,  for  no 
doubt  an  ascending  passage,  thus— 
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would  give  rather  the  impression  of  the  key  of  C 
or  of  F  than  that  of  A, 

But  the  necessity  for  sharpening  the  giaih  is 
by  no  means  so  obvious ;  it  may  no  doubt 
be  smoother,  but  the  interval  of  the  augmented 
second  is  one  so  familiar  in  modem  music,  as  to 
form  no  imperative  reason  for  the  change.  Hence 
this  rule  is  firequently  disregarded,  and  the  form 
marked  No.  a  is  very  commonly  used,  both  for 
ascending  and  descending. 

We  may  instance  the  fine  umson  passage  in  the 
last  movement  of  Schumann's  Symphony,  No.  i : — 
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where  not  only  does  the  peculiar  rhythm  g^ve 
a  most  striking  original  effect  to  the  common 
succession  of  notes,  but  the  strong  attention  drawn 
to  the  objectionable  augmented  interval,  shows 
how  effectively  genius  may  set  at  nought  common- 
place ideas  as  to  musical  propriety;  [W.  P.] 

ASGHEB,  Joseph,  was  bom  in  London,  1831, 
and  died  there  1869.  A  fiwhionable  pianist,  and 
composer  of  drawing-room  pieces.  He  was 
taught  by  Moscheles,  and  followed  his  master  to 
the  Conservatorium  at  Leipzig.  His  successful 
career  began  in  Paris,  where  he  was  nominated 
court  pianist  to  the  Empress  Eugenie,  an  honour 
which  appears  to  conv^  considerable  business 
advantage  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly a  coveted  title. 

His  compositions  amount  to  above  a  hundred 
talon  pieces  —  mazurkas,  gallops,  nocturnes, 
Etudes,  transcriptions,  etc. — well  written  and 
effective,  of  moderate  di£5culty,  mod  rarely  if 
ever  without  a  certain  elegant  grace  and  finish. 
Among  the  best  are  'La  perle  du  Nord*  and 
'  Dozia,'  both  mazurkas,  and  '  Lee  gouttes  d*eau,' 
an  ^tude.  Ascher  believed  in  himself,  and  in  his 
earlier  compositions  at  least,  offered  his  best; 
but  the  dissipated  habits  he  gradually  fell  into 
ruined  both  his  health  and  his  taste.         [E.  B.] 

ASHE.  Andrew,  was  bom  at  lisbum  in 
Ireland,  about  the  year  1759.  Before  he  bad 
completed  his  ninth  year  he  was  sent  to  England 
te  an  academy  near  Woolwich,  where  he  remained 
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more  tlum  tlirco  yean,  when  his  father,  haviiiff 
experienced  a  reverse  of  fortune,  was  compellea 
to  recall  him  to  Ireland.  Luckily  for  him,  as  he 
stood  weeping  with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  Count 
Bentiuck,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  who  was  riding 
by,  learning  the  cause  of  his  grief,  wrote  to  his 
faUier  offering  to  take  the  boy  under  his  protection. 
Ashe  accompanied  his  patron  to  Minorca,  where, 
the  love  for  music  which  he  had  already  shown 
at  school  oontinuingi  he  received  instruction  on 
the  violin.  He  next  went  with  the  Count  through 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Germany,  and  lastly 
to  Holland,  where  such  an  education  as  would 
qualify  him  to  become  his  benefactor's  confidential 
agent  in  the  management  of  his  estates,  was 
provided  for  him.  But  Ashe*s  mind  was  too 
strongly  attracted  towards  music  to  suffer  him 
to  attend  to  anything  else,  and  the  Count  per- 
ceiving it  permitted  1dm  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
inclination.  He  acquired  a  general  knowledge 
of  several  wind -instruments,  but  evinced  the 
most  decided  predilection  for  the  flute,  the  study 
of  which  he  pursued  so  assiduously  that  in  the 
oouse  of  a  few  years  he  became  the  admiration 
of  Holland.  Quitting  the  roof  of  Count  Bentinck 
he  engaged  himself  as'  chamber  musidan  at 
Brussels,  first  to  Lord  Torrington»  axvl  next  to 
Lord  Dillon.  About  ]>778  he  obtained  the  post 
of  principal  flute  at  the  opera-house  of  Brussels. 
About  178  a  he  returned  te  Ireland,  where  he 
was  engaged  at  the  concerts  given  at  th»  Botunda, 
Dublin.  In  1791  Salomon  engaged  him  for  the 
concerts  given  by  him  in  Hanover  Square,  at 
which  Haydn  was  to  produce  his  srand  symphonies, 
and  he  made  his  appearance  at  uie  second  concert, 
on  February  24, 179a,  when  he  played  a  concerto 
of  his  own  composition  with  decided  success.  He 
soon  became  engaged  at  most  of  the  leading 
concerts,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Monzani  was 
appointed  principal  flute  at  the  Italian  opera. 
In  1799  he  married  Miss  Comer,  a  pupil  of 
Bauzzini,  who,  as  Mrs*  Ashe,  was  for  many  years 
the  principal  singer  at  the  Bath  concerts,  tlie 
direction  of  which  afber  the  death  of  Bauzzini 
in  18 10,  was  confided  to  Ashe.  After  conduct* 
ing  these  concerts  with  considerable  ability  for 
twelve  years.  Ashe  relinquished  the  direction 
in  1 8a a,  having  during  the  last  four  years  of 
his  management  been  a  considerable  loser  by 
them.  Mrs.  Ashe  first  appeared  at  the  Concert 
of  Ancient  Music  in  1807  and  also  sung  in  the 
oratorios.  Two  of  Ashe's  daughters,  one  a  harpist 
and  the  other  a  pianist,  performed  in  London 
in  1 831.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ASHLEY,  JoHK,^  a  performer  on  the  bassoon 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  In  1 784  he  was 
assistant  conductor,  under  Joah  Bates,  at  the 
commemoration  of  Handel  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, where  his  name  also  appears  as  playing  the 
double  bassoon,  employed  to  strengthen  the  bass 
of  the  choruses.  In  1795  he  undertook  the  di- 
rection of  the  Lent '  oratorios  *  at  Covent  Garden. 
These  performances,  which  took  place  on  the 
Wednesdays  and  fUdays  in  Lent,  were  originated 
by  Handd,  under  whose  direction,  and  aiier- 
wards  that  of  Smith  and  Arnold^  they  wero  oof- 


ASHLEY. 

reotly  dengnated — ^that  is,  they  ooDsisted  of  aa 
entire  oratorio  or  musical  drama.    Under  Ash- 
ley's management  this  character  was  lost^  and 
the   performances  (with  few  exoeptioos)  woe 
made  up  of  selections,  including  eveiy  dasa  of 
music,  sacred  and  secular,   'in  most   adndred 
disorder.*    It  was  at  these  oratarios  that  Braham 
obtained   celebrity   by   his   fine    rendering  of 
sacred  music.    For    many   yean    Ashley  and 
his  four  sons  visited  diffo'ent  parts  of  Knglmd, 
giving  what  they  called  'Grand  Musical  FestiTik' 
The  fiftther  and  sons  performed  themselves,  and 
with  some  popular  singer,  and  a  little  provindal 
help,  they  contrived  to  interest  the  public,  and 
to  nU  their  own  pockets.    On  the  dearth  of  Dr. 
Boyoe,  Ashley  bought  the  plates  of  his  'Catib^ 
dral  Music,'  and  the  second  edition  (i  788)  beia 
his  name  as  the  publisher.   He  died  in  1^5. 

Ashley,  Genebal,  his  eldest  son,  was  a  pnpil 
of  Giardini  and  Barthelemon,  and  a  fair  performer 
on  the  violin,  of  which  instrument  he  was  coo* 
sidered  an  excellent  judge.  He  was  scaroely 
known  out  of  his  father's  orchestra.  He  died  in 
1 81 8.  Abhlet,  Charles  Jane,  bom  in  1773, 
was  a  performer  of  considerable  ezoellenoe  on  the 
violonoello.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother,  '&e 
General '  (as  he  was  always  called),  he  cairied 
on  the  oratorios  after  his  father's  death.  He 
had  great  reputation  as  an  aooompanyist,  and 
was  considered  second  only  to  Lindley.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Glee  Club  in  1793, 
an  original  member  of  the  Philharmonio  Society, 
and  for  some  years  Secretary  to  the  Boyal  Society 
of  Musicians.  Nearly  twenty  yean  of  his  life 
were  passed  in  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench 
Prison.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  career  (when 
nearly  70),  he  became  the  proprietor  of  the  Tivnli 
Gardens,  Margate,  the  anxieties  of  which  under 
taking  hastened  his  death,  which  ooouired  oa 
Aug.  ao,  1843.  Another  of  Ashley's  sons,  JoHH 
James,  bom  i77i,wasapupilof  JohannSohroeter, 
and  a  good  organ  and  pianoforte  player.  He  i« 
remembered  as  an  excellent  singing-master,  num- 
bering among  his  pupils  Mrs.  Vaughan,  Miit 
Salmon,  Master  Elliot  (afterwards  the  glee  com- 
po6er%  Charles  Smith,  &c.    He  died  Jan  5, 1815. 

Ashley,  Bichabd,  was  a  viola  performer,  con- 
nected with  the  principal  orchestras  in  London 
and  the  provinces.  Nothing  is  known  of  hia 
career.  He  was  bom  in  I775f  and  died  in 
1837.  [E.F.B.] 

ASHLEY,  John,  known  as  *  Ashley  of  Bath,* 
was,  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  a  performer 
on  Uie  bassoon,  and  a  vocalist  in  his  native  dty. 
He  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  writer  and 
composer  of  a  large  number  of  songs  and  ballads 
(between  the  years  1780  and  1830),  many  of 
which  acquired  considerable  popularity.  He  is 
also  deserving  of  notice  as  the  author  of  two 
ingenious  pamphlets  in  answer  to  Mr.  Richard 
Clark's  work  on  the  origin  of  our  National 
Anthem : — '  Beminiacenoes  and  Observations  re> 
specting  the  Oriffin  of  God  save  the  King*  1827 ; 
'A  Letter  to  the  Bev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  snppla- 
mentary  to  the  Observations,  etc'  i8a8,  Mth 
pubUshed  at  Bath.  [E.  F.  B.] 


ASHWELL. 

ASHWELL,  Thomas,  a  cathedral  xntiBician 
in  the  middla  of  the  i6th  oeatury,  who  adhered 
to  the  Romish  faith,  and  aome  of  whose  motets 
tail  icmsin  amongst  the  MSS.  in  the  Musio 
BduMl  at  Oxford.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ASIOU,  I>oNTFACio,  bom  at  Correggio, 
April  30,  1769;  beg-an  to  study  at  five  years 
of  age.  Before  eight  he  had  written  several 
nsana,  and  a  concerto  for  pianoforte.  At  ten 
be  went  to  study  at  Parma  under  Morigi.  After 
s  joomey  to  Venice,  where  he  enjoyed  his  firut 
^ntiHc  success,  he  was  made  maestro  di  capella 
at  hia  native  town.  By  eighteen  he  had  com- 
pawd  five  masses,  twenty-four  pieces  for  the 
church  and  the  theatre,  and  a  number  of 
isitramental  pieces.  In  1787  he  changed  his 
xvidence  to  Turin,  where  he  remained  nine 
jm,  composing  five  cantatas  and  instrumental 
mnic.  In  1796  he  accompanied  the  Duchess 
Gbenrdini  to  Venice,  and  remained  there  till 
1799,  when  he  removed  to  Milan,  and  in  1810 
to  Faxia.  There  he  continued  in  the  service  of 
tbe  empreas  Marie  Louise  till  July  1813.  On 
tiie&ll  of  the  empire  Asioli  retuiiied  to  Ck>r- 
leggio,  and  died  there  May  26, 1 83a .  Besides  his 
eompoeitionB  he  published  a  '  Trattato  d*armonia 
e  d'aooompagnamento ; '  a  book  of  dialogues  on 
tl»  flame ;  '  Osservaaoni  sul  temperamento,  etc. ; 
and  'Diainganno*  on  the  same.  His  principal 
v«k  is  '  D  Maestro  di  oomposizione.'  All  these 
vorid  are  written  with  accuracy  and  a  clear  and 
brilliant  style.  Asioli's  biography  was  written 
by  Goli,  a  priest  of  Correggio,  under  the  title 
of  'Vita  di  B.  Asioli/  etc.  (Mihin:  Biooidi, 
1834).  [F.  G.] 

ASOLA,  or  ASULA*  Giovakni  Mattko,  bom 
It  Yoona  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  century ; 
prieit  and  composer  of  churoh  music  ukl  madrigals. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  figured  basses, 
la  1592  he  joined  other  composers  in  dedicating 
a  eoDectkm  of  Psalms  to  Paleatrina. 

ASPULL,  GsoBOK,  bom  in  1814,  at  a  very 
Mrij  age  manifested  an  extraordinary  capacity 
la  a  puooforte  player.  At  eight  years  of  age, 
Botwithatanding  that  the  smaUness  of  his  hands 
via  inch  that  he  could  not  reach  an  octave,  so  as 
to  preaa  down  the  two  keys  simultaneously  with- 
oQt  great  difficulty,  and  then  only  with  the  right 
luaod,  he  had  attained  such  proficiency  as  to  be 
*ble  to  perfonn  the  most  difficidt  compositions  of 
Kalkbrennei^  Moscheles,  Hummel,  and  Czemy, 
lieadea  the  otmoertoe  of  Handel,  and  the  fugues 
of  Bach  and  Scarlatti,  in  a  manner  almost  ap- 
poadiing  the  exoellenoe  of  the  best  professors. 
He  abo  sang  with  considerable  taste.  As  he 
giw  older,  his  improvement  was  such  as  to  lead 
^  the  expectation  that  he  would  eventually  take 
*  pbce  amongst  the  most  distinguished  pianists. 
Tftaae  hopes  were,  however,  disappointed,  by  his 
^Mtii  from  a  pulmonary  disease,  at  the  age  of 
cigiiteen.  He  died  Aug.  20,  1832,  at  Learn- 
Bigtao,  and  was  buried  two  days  afterwards  at 
NottinghanL  Aspoll  left  several  manuscript- 
ooipQBtions  for  the  pianoforte,  which  were  sub- 
Mqimtly  pnUiahed,  with  his  portnit  prefixed. 
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under  the  title  of  'George  Aspull*s  posthumous 
Works  for  the  Pianoforte?  [W.  H.  H.] 

ASSAI  (Itid.),  'Very';  e.ff.  'Allegro  assai,* 
very  fiut ;  'Animate  assai,'  with  great  animation; 
'  Maestoso  aasai,'  with  much  majesty,  etc. 

ASSMAYER,  Ignaz,  bom  at  Salzburg,  Feb. 
II,  1790 :  in  1808  organist  of  St.  Peter's  in  that 
city,  where  he  wrote  his  oratorio  '  Die  Stodfluth' 
(the  Deluge),  and  his  cantata  '  Worte  der  Weihe.' 
In  1815  he  removed  to  Vienna;  in  1824  became 
organist  to  the  Scotch  church ;  in  1825  Imperial 
organist ;  in  1838  vice,  and  in  1846  chief.  Kapell- 
meister to  the  court.  He  died  Aug.  31,  1862. 
His  principal  oratorios — 'Das  Geldbde*  (the 
Vow);  'Saul  und  David,'  and  'Saul's  Tod'— 
were  firequently  performed  by  the  *  Tonktbistler^ 
Sodetat,  of  which  Assmayer  was  conductor  for 
fifteen  years.  Besides  these  larger  works  he 
composed  fifteen  masses,  two  requiems,  a  Te 
Deum,  and  various  smaller  church  pieces,  as  well 
as  nearly  sixty  secular  compositions.  These  last 
are  all  published.  His  music  is  correct  and  fluent, 
but  wanting  in  invention  and  force.      [C.  F.  P.] 

ASTON,  Hugh,  was  an  organist  and  church 
composer  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  A  '  Te 
Deum'  for  five  voices  and  a  motet  for  six  voices 
composed  by  him  are  preserved  in  the  Music 
School  at  Oxford.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ASTOBGA,  Ehakuslb  Babon  d',  bom  at 
Palermo  ini68i  (F^tis  pretends  to  give  the  day  of 
his  birth).  He  began  the  serious  business  of  life 
by  witnessing  the  execution  of  his  fiither,  the 
Marchese  Capeoe  da  Bofirano,  who  was  captain 
of  a  mercenary  troop,  and  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold along  wiUi  sevmd  Sicilian  nobles  after  an 
unsuccessful  ^eute  against  the  power  of  Spain. 
In  the  agony  of  this  torrible  occasion  his  mother 
actually  died,  and  the  child  himself  fainted  away. 
After  a  time  the  orphan  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Princess  Ursini,  maid  of  honour  to  the  wife 
of  Philip  V,  who  placed  him  in  the  convent  of 
Astorga  in  Spain.  In  this  asylum  it  was  that 
he  completed  the  musical  education  which  there 
is  reason  to  beUeve  he  had  commenced  under 
Francesco  Scarlatti  at  Palermo.  He  quitted  it 
after  a  few  years,  and  on  his  entrance  into  the 
world  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  his  pa- 
troness, the  title  of  Biux)n  d'  Astorga.  In  1704 
he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  court 
of  Parma.  There  he  soon  became  a  favourite  for 
his  music's  sake  and  for  his  personal  gifts,  for  he 
was  a  handsome  man,  composed  wiUi  ease  and 
ability,  and  sang  with  extraordinary  finish  and 
feeling  his  own  graceful  and  original  melodies. 
It  is  not  otherwise  than  consonant  with  a  charac- 
ter of  which  we  have  only  slight  though  sug^ 
gestive  glimpses,  to  hear  that  on  the  termination 
of  his  mission  he  still  lingered  at  the  court  of 
Parma,  forgetful  of  his  Spanish  ties,  and  fettered 
by  a  secret  love  affidr  ¥ath  his  pupil  Elisabetta 
Famese,  the  niece  of  the  reigning  duke.  Nor  is 
it  surprising  that  his  entertainer  should  soon 
have  found  means  to  transfer  so  dangerous^  an 
ornament  of  his  palace  to  some  distant  capital. 
Accordingly  we  find  Astorga  dismissed,  early  Sa 
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1705,  wiih  a  letter  of  reoommendation  to  Leo- 
pold I  at  Vienna.  The  emperor  yielded  at  once 
to  the  &acinationB  of  hiB  yiritor,  and  would  have 
attached  him  to  hiB  person  had  not  hia  own 
death  too  rapidly  interrupted  hiB  intentions. 
Astorga  remained  in  or  returned  to  Vienna 
during  the  reigns  of  Joseph  I  and  Charles  YI, 
and  for  many  years  led  a  romantio  life  of  travel 
and  adventure,  in  the  oourse  of  which  he  visited 
and  revisited  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  Italy, 
reconciling  himself  on  his  way  to  the  neglected 
j^tectress  of  his  boyhood.  In  171a  he  was  in 
Vienna,  and  acted  as  godfather  to  the  daughter 
of  lus  Mend  Caldaba,  whose  register  (May  9) 
may  still  be  seen  at  S.  Stephen's.  In  1 730  he 
reappeared  there  for  a  short  time,  and  thenoe  he 
finally  retired  to  Bohemia,  where  he  died,  Au- 
gust a  I,  1736,  not  however,  as  usually  stated, 
in  a  monastery,  but  in  the  Schloss  Raudnitz, 
which  had  been  given  up  to  him  by  its  owner,  the 
prince  of  Lobkowitz,  and  the  archives  of  which 
contain  evidence  of  ib.e  fiu;t.  This  circumstance 
has  only  very  recently  been  brought  to  light. 

Among  Astorga*s  compositions  are  his  re- 
nowned 'Stabat  Mater,*  for  4  voices  and  or- 
chestra, probably  composed  for  the  'Society  of 
Antient  Miudck'  of  London,  and  executed  at 
Oxford  in  1 71 3,  MS.  copies  of  the  score  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Maseum  and  the 
imperial  libraries  of  Berlin  and  Vienna ;  and  a 
pastoral  opera  'Da&i'  (not  'Bafhe*),  composed 
and  perfonned  at  Barcelona  in  June  1709,  and 
probably  last  heard  at  Breslau  in  1726,  and  to 
be  found  in  the  Hofbibliothek  at  Vienna  in  the 
Kiesewetter  collection.  A  requiem  is  also  men- 
tioned as  possibly  lying  in  the  castle  where  he 
ended  his  days.  His  name  is  also  known  by  his 
beautiful  cantatas,  of  which  a  great  number  are 
extant.  The  AbM  Santini  had  no  lees  than  98 
of  these,  54  for  soprano  and  44  for  contralto,  with 
accompaniment  for  figured  bass  on  the  hiupsi- 
chord,  besides  ten  composed  as  duets  for  the 
same  two  voices.  Of  the  Stabat  Mater  Haupt- 
mann  (no  indulgent  critic)  writes  ('Briefe,*  ii. 
51),  'It  is  a  lovely  thing,  ...  a  much  more  im- 
portant work  than  Peigolesrs,  and  contains  a 
trio,  a  duet»  and  an  air,  which  are  real  master- 
pieces, wanting  in  nothing ;  neither  old  nor  new, 
but  music  for  all  times,  such  as  is  too  seldom  to 
be  met  with.*  The  work  is  published  (with 
pianoforte  accompaniment)  in  the  Peters  Collec- 
tion, and  has  been  recently  re-instrumented  by 
Franz  and  issued  by  Leuckhart.  [C.  F.  P.] 

A  TEMPO  (Ital.).  'In  time.'  When  the 
time  of  a  piece  has  been  changed,  either  tempo- 
rarily by  an  ad  libitum,  a  piaceref  etc.,  or  for 
a  longer  period  by  a  piik  Unto,  piit  cUUgro,  or 
some  similar  term,  the  indication  a  tempo  shows 
that  the  rate  of  speed  is  again  to  be  that  of  the 
commencement  of  the  movement. 

ATH  ALIA.  The  third  of  Handel's  oratorios ; 
composed  next  after '  Deborah.*  Words  by  Hum- 
phreys. The  score  was  completed  on  June  7, 
1733.  First  performed  at  Oxford  July  10,  1733. 
Revived  by  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  June  20, 
1845. 
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ATHALIE.   MendeLnohn  compoaed  overtdr^ 
march,  and  six  vocal  pieces  (Op.  74)  to  Radoe'i 
drama.    In  the  spring  of  1843  the  dioroses  aloiM 
(female  voices),  with  pianofoite.    In  May  or  Jvdb 
1844,  the  overture  and  march.     Early  in  1845 
choruses   re-written   and   scored   for  orchestn. 
First  performed  at  Berlin,  Dec.  i,  1845 ;  in  Eng- 
land, Windsor  Castle,  Jan.  i,  1847;  Philluff- 
monic,  March  la,  1849. 

ATTACCA,  Le.  'begin'  (ItaL),  when  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  movement — as  the  Scheno  of 
Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony,  or  all  the  three 
first  movements  of  Mendelssohn's  Scotch  ditto- 
signifies  that  no  pause  is  to  be  made,  but  that  th» 
next  movement  is  to  be  attacked  at  once. 

ATTACK.  A  technical  expression  for  de- 
cision and  spirit  in  beginning  a  phrase  at 
passage.  An  orchestra  or  performer  is  said  to  be 
'wanting  in  attack'  when  there  is  no  finnneflt 
and  precision  in  their  style  of  taking  up  the 
points  of  the  music.  This  applies  espedally  to 
quick  tempo.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  coup  d^ardkA, 
once  so  much  exaggerated  in  the  Paris  o^ 
chestras,  and  of  which  Mozart  makes  such  game 
(Letter,  June  i  a,  1778). 

The  chef  (Pattaque  in  France  is  a  sort  of  rob- 
conductor  who  marks  the  moment  of  entry  for 
the  chorus. 

ATTAIGNANT,  or  ATTAINGNANT. 
PiEBBB,  a  music  printer  of  Paris  in  the  i6th 
century,  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  France 
to  adopt  moveable  types  ('caraot^res  mobilea') 
for  music.  The  engraver  of  his  types  was  Pierre 
Hautin.  Between  the  years  1537  and  1536  be 
printed  nineteen  books  containing  motetts  of 
various  masters,  French  and  foreign.  Many 
of  these  composers  would  be  entirely  unknown 
but  for  their  presence  in  these  volumes.  Among 
them  we  may  cite  Grosse,  N.  Gombert,  Qaudin, 
Hesdin,  Consilium,  Certon,  Bous^e,  Mouton, 
Hottinet,  Momable,  Le  Boy,  Manchicourt,  Le 
Heurteur,  Yeormont,  Richefort,  Lasson,  L*heritier, 
Lebrun,  WyUart,  Feuin,  L'en&nt,  Montu,  Verde- 
lot,  G.  Louvet,  D^vitis,  Jaoquet,  Dela&ge, 
Longueval,  Gascogne,  Briant,  and  Passereau. 
The  collection  is  thus  historically  most  im 
portant,  and  it  is  also  of  extreme  rarity 
Attaignant  was  still  printing  in  1543,  whic! 
date  appears  on  a  'Xivre  de  danoeries'  Ir 
Consilium.  He  was  however  dead  in  1556 
since  some  compositions  of  Gervais*  printed  a 
his  press  in  that  year  are  said  to  be  edited  b; 
his  widow.  [F.  G. 

ATTERBUBY,  LurFXAN,  one  of  the  muaiciaii 
in  ordinary  to  George  HI,  and  the  oomposer  c 
numerous  catches  and  glees.  Between  1778*  an 
1780  he  obtained  from  the  Catch  dub  prises  ft 
three  glees  and  two  catches.  He  also  compose 
an  oratorio  called  *Goliah,*  which  was  performe 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Haymarket  ThetAte  o 
Wednesday,  May  5, 1773,  being  announced  i 
'  for  that  night  only.*  It  was  again  performed  i 
West  Wycombe  church  on  August  13,  1775,  o 
the  occasion  of  the  singular  ceremony  of  depositin 
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the  beazi  of  Paul  Whitehead,  the  politician  and 
Tenifier,  indoaed  in  a  marble  urn,  as  directed  by 
bii  will,  in  the  mausoleum  there  of  his  patron, 
lad  Ls  Despenoer.      About  1790    Attorbury 
published  *  A  Collection  of  Twelve  Glees,  Bounds,' 
ete.    Eleven  glees  and  nineteen  catches  by  him 
in  tDdaded  in  Warren*s  collections.    His  glee, 
'Come,  let  us  all  a -Maying  go,*  still  retains  its 
popalsiity.    He  died  in  Maraham  Street,  West- 
niiHtflr,  June  11,   1796.    He  is  said  to  have 
ombmed  with  the  profeasicm  of  music  the  trade 
ofsbtdlder.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ATTEY,  JoHK,  a  composer  of  part-songs, 
who  floori^ed  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  17th 
oatorj.  He  appears  to  have  been  patronised 
by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Bridgewater,  to 
whom  he  dedicates  his  '  First  Booke  of  Ayres  of 
Foure  Parts,  with  Tableture  for  the  Lute,'  in 
1623.  On  the  title-page  of  this  work  he  calls 
bmidf 'Gentleman  and  Practitioner  of  Musicke/ 
It  oontains  fourteen  songs  in  four  parts,  which 
Bttj  be  sung  as  part-songs  or  as  solos  by  a 
npnao  voioe,  accompanied  by  the  lute,  or  the 
hie  sad  bass-viol.  As  no  second  collection  ap- 
pewed,  it  is  probable  that  the  composer  did  not 
meet  with  sufficient  encouragement  in  all  cases. 
Ibe  madxigalian  period  was  rapidly  declining. 
He  died  at  Boss  about  1640.  [E.  F.  R.] 

ATTWOOD,  Thomas,  the  son  of  a  trumpeter, 
viols-player,  and  coal-merchant»  was  bom  in  1 767. 
At  nine  years  of  age  he  became  a  chorister  in  the 
Qttpel  Royal,  where  he  had  for  his  masters  sue- 
ewrrely  Ihr.  Nares  and  Br.  Ayrton,  and  where 
be  remained  about  five  years.  In  his  sixteenth 
W,  performing  in  a  concert  at  Buckingham 
Houe,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  l^ince 
flf  Wales  (afterwards  G«orge  IV),  who  sent  him 
to  Itsly  to  study.  In  1 783  he  went  to  Naples, 
vhere  he  remained  for  two  years  under  the 
toitioa  of  Filippo  CHnque  and  Graetano  Latilla. 
f  ran  Nifties  he  went  to  Vienna,  and-  studied 
tokder  MooEart — who  expressed/  a  highly  fikvour- 
ible  opinioii  of  his  talent  (Kelly's  Reminiscences, 
i-  225)— until  February,  1 787,  when  he  returned 
to  Kngland.  He  became  organist  of  St.  George 
^  Marhrr,  Queen  Square,  and  a  member  of  ^e 
Prince  of  Wales's  chamber  band.  He  was  ap- 
pointed musical  instructor  to  the  Duchess  of 
York  in  1791,  and  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  in 
1795*  ^  the  latter  year,  on  the  decease  of  John 
Jones,  organist  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Attwood 
beeune  his  suooeasor ;  and  in  June,  1796,  on  the 
deMh  of  Dr.  Dupuis,  he  was  i^pdnted  Composer 
to  tbe  Chi^iel  Royal.  In  iSai  he  was  nominated 
ogunitof  (YeaigerVs  private  chapel  at  Brighton. 
Attwood  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
ftilhsnncmic  Society  on  its  establishment  in  181 3, 
SDif  Ibr  some  years  occasionally  conducted  its 
OQBoerts.  Ini836,  on  the  decease  of  John  Stafford 
S^nth,  he  succeeded  him  as  oiganist  of  the  Chapel 
BojaL  Attwood  died  at  his  residence  in  Cheyne 
Walk,  Chelsea,  on  March  a8.  1838.  He  was 
bniied  in  St.  I^miI's  Cathedral,  under  the  organ. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life  Attwood  was  much 
cBgiged  in  dramatic  compodtiQn,  in  which  he 
HeverysoocessfiiL 


Tlie  pieces  set  by  him  were— The  Prisoner, 
179a;  The  Mariners,  1793;  Caernarvon  Castle, 
1793;  The  Adopted  Child,  1795;  The  Poor 
Sailor,  1705  ;  The  Smugglers,  1796  ;  The  Mouth 
of  the  Nile,  1798  ;  The  Devil  of  a  Lover,  1798  ; 
A  Day  at  Rome,  1798  ;  The  Castle  of  Sorrento, 
1799;  The  Red  Cross  Knights,  1799;  The  Old 
CIoUiesman,.i7.99  ;  The  Magic  Oak,  1799 ;  True 
Friends,  1800 ;  The  Dominion  of  Fancy,  1800 ; 
The  Escapes,  or.  The  Water  Carrier  (partly 
selected  fix>m  Cherubini*s  '  Les  Deux  Joum^es,* 
and  partly,  original),  1801  ;  II  Bondocani,  1801; 
St.  David*s  Day,  1801 ;  and.  The  Curfew,  1807. 
He  also  contributed  two  songs  to  'Guy  Man- 
nering,*'i8i6. 

Later  in  life  Attwood  devoted  his  attention 
more  to  cathedral  munc.  A  volume  of  his 
church  compositions,  containing  four  services, 
eight  anthems,  and  nine  chants,  was  published 
about  fifteen  years  after  his  death,  under  the 
editorship  of  his  godson.  Dr.  Thomas  Attwood 
WalmiBley.  Besides  these  compositions  Attwood 
produced  two  anthems  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniments ;  one, . '  I  was  glad  *  (a  remarkably  fine 
composition),  for  the  coronation  of  Creorge  IV, 
and  the  other,  '  O  Lord,  grant  the  King  a  long 
life,'  for  that  of  William  IV;  and  he  had  com- 
menced a  third,  intended  for  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria,  when  his  career  was  closed  by 
death.  He  also,  following  the  example  of  Mat- 
thew Lock,  composed  a  'Kyrie  eleison,*  with 
different  music  for  each  repetition  of  the  words. 
Attwood  produced  many  sonatas  and  lessons  for 
the  pianoforte,  and  numerous  songs  and  glees. 
Of  his  songs,  '  The  Soldier's  Dream*  long  main- 
tained its  popularity;  and  of  his  glees,  '  In  peace 
Love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed,*  and  '  To  all  that 
breathe  the  air  of  Heaven,*  are  still  well  known 
to  all  admirers  of  that  species  of  music.  Att- 
wood*s  compositions  are  distinguished  by  purity 
and  taste  as  well  as  by  force  and  expression. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Attwood,  a 
favourite  pupil  of  Mozart»  was  one  of  the  first 
among  English  musicians  to  reoog^nise  the  genius 
of  the  young  Mendelssohn.  A  firiendship  sprang 
up  between  the  two  composers  which  was  only 
broken  by  the  death  of  the  elder.  Thus  the 
talented  Englishman,  appears  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  twogined  Grermans.  Sevend 
of  Mendelssohn's  publuhed  letters  were  written 
from  Attwood's  villa  at  Norwood,  his  three 
Preludes  and  Fugues  for  the  organ  are  dedicated 
to  him,  and  the  autograph  of  a  Kyrie  eleison  in 
A  minor  is  inscribed  '  For  Mr.  Attwood ;  Berlin, 
a4  March,  1833.'  [W.  H.  fl.] 

AUBADE.  A  French  term  (from  avi>e,  the 
dawn),  answering  to  nocturne  or  serenade.  It 
was  originally  applied  to  music  performed  in  the 
morning,  and  apparently  to  concerted  music 
(Littr^) ;  but  is  now  almost  confined  to  muric  for 
the  piano,  and  an  Aubade  has  no  distinct  form 
or  character  of  its  own.  Stephen  Hedler  and 
Schulhoff  have  written  pieces  bearing  this  title. 

AUBER,  Daniil-Franqoib-Espbit,  was  bom 
January  29,  1784  (according  to  F^tis,  178  a),  at 
Caen,  where  his  parents  were  on  a  visit.    The 
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fiunilj,  alihoiigli  of  Nonmui  origin,  liad  been 
■ettled  in  Paru  for  two  generations,  and  that  me- 
tropolis  was  always  oonsidered  as  his  home  by  our 
composer.    In  his  riper  years  he  hardly  ever  left 
it  for  a  single  day,  and  not  even  the  dangers  of 
the  Prussian  siege  oould  induce  the  then  more 
than  octogenarian  to  desert  his  beloved  dty.    Al- 
though destined  by  his  father  for  a  commercial 
career,  young  Auber  b^gan  to  evince  his  talent  for 
music  at  a  very  early  period.    At  the  age  of  eleven 
he  wrote  a  number  of  ballads  and  'JEtomances,' 
much  en  vogue  amongst  the  elegant  ladies  of 
the  Directoire ;  one  of  them  called  '  Bonjour '  is 
said  to  have  been  very  popular  at  the  time.    A 
few  years  later  we  find  Auber  in  London,  nomi- 
nally as  commercial  derk,  but  in  reality  more 
than  ever  devoted  to  his  art.    Here  also  his  vocal 
compositions    are    said     to    have    met    with 
great  success  in  fluhionable  drawing-rooms ;  his 
personal   timidity   however — a    feature  of  his 
character  which  remained  to  him  during  his 
whole   life— prevented  the    young  artist  from 
reaping  the  full  benefit  of  his  precocious  gifts. 
In  consequence  of  the  breach  of  the  Trea^  of 
Amiens  (1804)  Auber  had  to  leave  England, 
and  on  his  return  to  Paris  we  hear  nothing  more 
of  his  commercial  pursuits.     Music  had  now 
engrossed  all  his  thoughts  and  fiMJulties.    His 
d^bui   as   an    instrumental  composer  was  ac- 
companied by  somewhat  peculiar  droimistanoes. 
Auber  had  become  acquainted  with  Lamarre,  a 
violoncello-player  of  considerable  reputation ;  and 
to  suit  the  peculiar  style  of  his  friend,  our  com- 
poser wrote  several  concertos  for  his  instrument, 
which  originally  appeared  under  Lamaire^s  name, 
but  the  real  authorahip  of  which  soon  transpired. 
The  reputation  thus  acquired  Auber  increased 
by  a  vidinKxincerto  written  for  and  first  played 
by    Mazas  at   the   Conservatoire    with  si^ial 
sueoeOB;  it  has  since  been  introduced  here  by 
M.  Sainton.    His  first  attempt  at  dramatic  com- 
position was  of  a  very  modest  kind.    It  consisted 
in  the  re-setting  of  an  old  opera-libretto  called 
'Julie*  for  a  society  of  amateurs  (in  181 1  or  la). 
The  orchestra  was  composed  of  two  violins,  two 
violas,  violoncello,  and  double-bass.     The  re- 
ception of  the  piece  was  favourable.    Gherubini, 
the  ruler  of  the  operatic  stage  at  that  time,  was 
amongst  the  audience,  and  recognising  at  once 
the  powerful  though  untrained  genius  of  the 
young  composer,  he  offered  to  superintend  his 
further    studies.     To   the   instruction    of  this 
great  composer  Auber  owed  his  masteiy  over  the 
technical  difiOicultiee  of  his  art.     As  his  next 
work,  we  mention  a  mass  written  for  the  private 
chapel  of  the  Prince  de  Chimay,  from  which  the 
beautiful  a  eapeUa  prayer  in  'Masaniello'  is 
taken.  His  first  opera  publicly  performed  was  'Le 
8<^jour  militaire,'  and  was  played  in  1813  at  Uie 
Th6&tre  Feydeau.     Its  reception  was  anything 
but  fikvourable,   and   so   discouraged   was   the 
youthful  composer  by  this  unexpected  failure  that 
for  six  years  he  refrained  frx>m  repeating  the 
attempt.    His  second  opera,  'Le  Testament^  ou 
les    Billets-doux,'  brought  out   at   the   Op^ra 
Comique  in  1819,  proved  again  unsuocessfiil,  but 
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Auber  was  now  too  certain  of  his  vocatioD  to !» 
silenced  by  a  momentary  disappointment.  He 
immediately  set  to  work  sgain,  and  his  next 
opera,  'La  Beig^  chatelaine,'  first  peffonned 
in  the  following  year,  to  a  great  extent  realifled 
his  bold  expectations  of  ultimate  success.  II10 
climax  and  duration  of  this  snooess  were,  to  • 
great  extent,  founded  on  Auber's  friendship  and 
artistic  alliance  with  Scribe,  one  of  the  moit 
fertile  playwrights  and  tke  most  skilful  lifarettiik 
of  modem  times.  To  this  union,  which  Uwidd 
unbroken  till  Scribe's  death,  a  great  numba  of 
both  comic  and  serious  operas  owe  their  existence, 
not  all  equal  in  value  and  beauty,  but  all  evindsg 
in  various  degrees  the  inexhaustible  productivs 
power  of  their  joint  authors.  Our  space  will  not 
allow  us  to  insert  a  complete  list  of  Auber'i 
numerous  dramatic  productions ;  we  must  limit 
ourselves  to  mentioning  those  amongst  his  woria 
which  by  their  intrinsic  value  or  extonal  grace  of 
execution  have  excited  the  particular  admin* 
tion  of  contemporary  audiences,  or  on  whidi 
their  author's  claim  to  immortalitv  seems  chiefly 
to  rest.  We  name  'Leicester,'  1822  (being  tke 
first  of  Auber's  operas  with  a  libretto  by  Scribe) ; 
'Le  Ma9on,'  1825  (Auber's  chrf'd'ceuvn  in 
comic  opera) ;  'La  Muette  de  Portid*  (Mseani* 
eUo)  1828;  'Fra  Diavolo,'  1830;  'Lestocq,' 
1835;  'Le  Cheval  de  Bronze,  1835;  'L'Am- 
bassadrice,'  1836;  'Le  Domino  noir,*  1837; 
'Lee  Diamans  de  la  oouronne,'  1841 ;  'Carlo 
Broschi,'  1842  ;  'Hayd^  1847;  'L'En&nt  pio- 
digue,'  1850;  'Zerline,'  185 1  (written  for 
Madame  Alboni);  'Manon  Lescaut,'  1856; 
'La  fiancee  du  Boi  des  Garbes,'  1867;  'Le 
premier  lour  de  bonheur,'  1868 ;  and  'Le  B^ 
d'amour,  first  peifoimed  in  December  1869  at 
the  Op4ra  Gomique. 

Auber's  position  in  the  history  of  his  art  may 
be  defined  as  that  of  the  last  great  representative 
of  op^ra  comique,  a  phase  of  dramatic  music  va. 
which  more  than  in  any  other  the  peculiarities 
of  the  French  character  have  found  their  foU 
expression.  In  such  works  as  'Le  Ma9on'  or 
'Lee  Diamans  de  la  oouronne,'  Aubar  has 
rendered  the  chevaleresque  graoe^  the  verve, 
and  amorous  sweetness  of  French  feeling  in  a 
manner  both  charming  and  essentially  national. 
It  is  here  that  he  proves  himself  to  be  the 
legitimate  follower  of  Boieldieu  and  the  more 
tlum  equal  of  Herold  and  Adam.  With  these 
masters  Auber  shares  the  charm  of  mejody 
founded  on  the  simple  grace  of  the  popular 
cJtanaott,  the  piquancy  of  rhythm  and  the  care 
bestowed  upon  the  distinct  enunciation  of  the 
words  characteristic  of  the  French  school.  Like 
them  also  he  is  unable  or  perhi^  unwilling  to 
divest  his  music  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
national  type.  We  have  on  purpose  cited  the 
'  Diamans  de  la  oouronne '  as  evincing  the  charm 
of  French  feeling,  although  the  sppne  of  that 
opera  is  laid  in  Portugal.  Like  Georee  Brown 
and  the  'tribu  d'Avenel'  in  Boieldieu  s  'Dame 
Blanche,'  Auber's  Portuguese  are  in  reality 
Frenchmen  in  disguise ;  a  disguise  put  on  more 
for  the   sake  of  pretty  show  than  of  actual 
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dcoeptioii.      W«    hen    recognise    agsm    ihmt 

amalgamatiiig  force  of  French  culture  to  which 

all  dTilised  nationa  have  to  aome  extent  sub- 

ndtted.    But  so  great  b  the  charm  of  the  natural 

gnoe  and   true    gaieU   de  c*xur  with    which 

Aober  endowa  hia  creations  that  aomehow  we 

fiaget  the  incongruity  of  the  mongrel  tjrpe.    In 

OGmparing  Auber*a  ixidividual  merita  with  those 

of  other  mastera  of  hia  school,  of  Boieldieu  for 

inrtanoe,  we  should  say  that  he  surpasses  them 

aH  in  brilliancn^  of  orchestral  ^effects.    He  is, 

on  the  other   hand,  decidedly  inferior  to  the 

hit-mentioned  composer  as  regards  the  structure 

of  kii  concerted  pieces.    Auber  here -seems  to 

lack  that  firm  grasp  which  enables  ihe  musician, 

bj  a  distinct  grouping  of  indiyidoal  components, 

to  blend  into  a  harmonious  whole  what  seems 

Doft  contradictory,  yei  without  losing  hold  of 

the  angle  parts  of  the  organism.    His  eruanbUt 

an  thffefore  frequently  alight  in  construction ; 

Itkityle  indeed  may  be  designated -as  essentially 

bflBK^ihoDoua ;  but  he  ia  (perhaps  for  the  same 

nano)  a  master  in  the  -art  of  delineating  a 

daiacter  by  touches  of  subtlest  refinement. 

Amongst  his  serious  opevas  it  is  particularly  one 
work  whlBh  perhapa  more  than  any  other  has  con- 
tribated  to  its  author*B  European  reputation,  but 
which  at  the  aame  time  differa  so  entirely  from 
Aober's  usual   style,   thai   without  "^the    most 
iadobitaUe  prooft  one  would  hardly  believe  it 
to  be  written  by  the  graceful  and  melodioua  but 
aajthing   but   passionately  grand  composer  of 
'Le  Dien  et  la 'Bayadere*  (»r   *Le  Cheval  de 
BtoDie.*    We  are  apeaking  of  'La  Muette  de 
Portid,*  in  ihia  country  commonly  called,  after  ita 
duef  hero^  '  Masaniello.'    In  it  the  most  "violent 
paaoDs  of  excited  popular  fury  have  their  fullest 
iwaj;  in  it  the  heroio  feelings  of  self-surrendering 
kffe  and  devotion  are  expressed  in  a  manner 
both  grand  and  original;  in  it  even  the  traditional 
ftnDi  of  the  opera  aeem  to  Expand  with  the 
impetoooa  feeling  embodied  in  them.  Auber*a  style 
ia  Vasaniftllo  ia  indeed  as  different  as  can  be 
imagined  from  hia  usual  elegant  but  somewhat 
frigid  mode  of  utterance,  founded  on  Boieldieu 
wkh  a  strong  admixture  of  Boaaini.    Wagner, 
vho  undoubtedly  ia  a  good  judge  in  the  matter, 
tod  certainly  free  from  undue  partiality  in  the 
Pleach  maater^s  fibvour,  acknowledgea   in  thia 
opera  'the  bold  effecta  in  the  instrumentation, 
piitiealarly  in  the  treatment  of  the  strings,  the 
^nitic  grouping  of  the  choral  maimnfl  whidi  here 
tor  the  first  time  take  an  important  part  in  the 
•ctian,  no  less  than  original  harmonies  and  happy 
MLtM  of  dramatic  characterisation.*    Various^ 
ooajectmes  have  been  propounded  to  account  for 
thii  gingnhir  and  never-again-attained  flight  of 
ioipbation.    It  haa  been  said  for  instance  that 
the  most  stirring  melodies  of  the  opera  are  of 
popular  Neapolitan  origin,  but  £his  haa  been 
cntradicted  emphatically  by  the  composer  himself. 
^  solotion  of  the  enigma  seems  to  ua  to  lie  in 
^  thotoog^y  revdlutioniaed  feeling  of  the  time 
(1838),  whidi  two  yeara  afterwarda  was  to  explode 
^  eitabliahed  govemmenta  of  France  and  other 
eoQBtriea.    Thia  opera  waa  indeed  destined  4o 
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beocme  historically  connected  with  ihe  popular 
movement  of  that  eventful  period.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  riots  in  Brussels  began  after  a 
performance  of  the  'Muette  de  Portici*  (August 
H»  1^30)*  which  drove  the  Dutch  out  of  the 
country,  uid  thus  in  a  maim^  acted  the  part  of 
'  lilliburlero.*  Tliere  is  a  sad  signifieanoe  in  the 
fact  that  the  death  (May  13,  1 871)  of  the  author 
of  this  revolutionary  inspiration  was  surrounded 
and  indeed  partly  caused  by  the  terrors  of  the 
Paris  conmiune. 

About  Auber*s^life  little  remaittsto  be  added. 
He  received  marks  of  highest  distinction  frx>m  hia 
own  and  foreign  s6vereigns.  Louis  Philippe  niade 
him  Director  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  Napoleon 
in  added  the  dignity  of  Imperial  Maltre-de- 
Chapelle.  He  however  ndter  acted  as  conductor, 
perhaps  owing  to -the  timidity  already  alluded  to. 
Indeed  he  never  was  present  at  the  performance 
of  his  own  works.  When  questioned  about  this 
extraordinary  circumstance,  he  is  said  to  have 
returned  the  characteristic  answer,  '  Si  j^assistais 
h  un  de  mes  ouvrages,  je  n*^crirais  de  ma  vie  une 
note  de  musique.'  Hiis  habits  were  gentle  and 
benevolenty  slightly  tinged  with  epicureanism. 
He  was  la  thorough  Parisian,  and  the  bonmots 
related  of  him  are  legion.  [F.  H.] 

AUBEBT,  Jaoqukb  ('le  vieux'),  an  eminent 
French  violinist  and  composer,  bom  towards  the 
end  of  the  1 7th  century.  He  waa  'violiniat  in  the 
royal  band,  the  orchestra  of  the  Opera,  and  the 
Goncerta  Spirituela.  In  1748  he  waa  nominated 
leader  of  the  band  and  director  of  the  Due  de 
Bourbon's  private  musia  He  died  at  Belleville 
near  Paiia  in  1 753. 

The  catalogue  of  hia  publiahed  compositiona 
-oontaina  five  books  of  violin  sonataa  with  a  baas ; 
•twelve  suites  en  trio  ;  two  hooka  of  conoertoa  for 
four  violina,  cello  and  baaa ;  many  aira  and 
^minueta  for  two  Molina  and  baaa ;  an  opera  and 
a  biJlet.  All  theae  worka  axe  of  ^;ood,  correct 
workmanahip,  and  some  movements  of  the  sonatas 
are  certainly  not  devoid  of  eameat  musical 
£9eling  and  character. 

Hia  aon  LoDiB,  bom  in  1730,  waa  also  violinist 
at  ihe  Opera  and  the  Ooncert  Spirituel,  and 
published  a  number  of  violin  compositions  and 
some  ballets,  which  however  tfre  very  inferior 
to  hia  fether's  works.  He  retired  from  public 
activity  in  1 771.  [*"•!>.] 

AUBERT,  PiSRBB  FBAN901B  OtivHR,  vio- 
loncellist, bom  at  Amiens  in  1763,  for  twenty- 
five  years  member  of  the  orchestra  of 'the  Opera 
Comique  att  Paris.  His  chief  merit  is  having 
published  two  good  instruction  books  for  the 
violoncello  at  a  time  when  a  work  of  that  kind 
was  much  needed.  He  wrote  also  string  quar- 
tets, sonatas  and  duets  for  violoncello,  and  a 
pamphlet  entitled  'Histoire  abr^^  de  la  musique 
andenne  4it  modeme.*  [T.  P.  H.] 

AUEB.  Leopold,  bom  May  28,  1845.  at 
Veszprem  in  Hungary,  an  eminent  violin-player* 
was  a  pupil  of  Dont  at  the  Vienna  Gonservatorio 
and  afterwards  of  Joachim.  From  1863  to  1665 
he  was  leader  of  the  ordiestra  at  Diuseldor^ 
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from  1866  to  1867  at  Hamburg,  and  ^oe  1868 
he  has  lived  at  St.  Petenbuig  as  Bolo-yiolinist  to 
the  court,  though  frequently  visithig  London. 

Auer  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  violiniat — 
lullness  of  tone,  perfect  maBtery  over  all  techni- 
cal diflBculties,  and  genuine  musical  feeling.  His 
success  in  the  principal'  towns  of  the  continent,  as 
well  as  Jb  London,  has  been  very  great.    [P.  D.] 

AUGARTEN.  The  well-known  public  garden 
on  the  Au,  or  meadow,  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Donau-Canal,  in  the  Leopoldstadt  suburb  of 
Vienna,  interesting  to  the  musician  from  its  having 
been,  like  our  own  Vauzhall  and  Ranelagh,  the 
place  of  performance — often  first  performance^ 
of  many  a  masterpiece.  It  was  dedicated  to  &e 
public  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II,  and  was  opened 
on  April  30,  1775.  At  fint  it  appears  to  have 
been  merely  a  wood;  then  a  garden  —  'the 
Tuileries  garden  of  Vienna'— but  after  a  time 
a  concert-room  was  built,  and  in  178a  summer 
morning  ooz^certs  were  started  by  Martin,  a 
well-known  entrepreneur  of  the  day,  in  associa- 
tion with  Mozart,  then  at  the  height  of  his 
genius.  Mozart  mentions  the  project  in  a  letter 
(May  18,  1783)  to  his  fikther,  and  the  first  series 
of  the  concOTts  opened  on  the  a6th  of  May,  under 
brilliant  patronage,  attracted  partly  by  the  novelty 
of  music  so  nearly  in  the  open  air,  by  the  beauty 
of  the  spoty  and  by  the  excellence  of  the  music 
announced.  The  enterprise  changed  hands  re- 
peatedly, until,  about  the  year  1800,  the  concerts 
were  directed  by  Schuppanzigh,  the  violin-player, 
of  Beethoven  notoriety.  They  did  not  however 
maintain  their  high  character  or  their  popularity, 
but  had  to  suffer  the  inevitable  fikte  of  all  similav 
institutions  which  um  over  the  heads  of  those 
whom  they  wish  to  attract.  In  181 3  they  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  'Hof-Truteur'  mod  Wranitzky 
the.  nmsician.  By  1830  performers  of  eminence 
had  ceased  to  appear,  then  the  performances  in 
the  Augarteo  dwindled  to  one  on  the  ist  May,  a 
great  annual  festival  with  the  Viennese ;  and  at 
length  they  ceased  altogether  in  &vour  of  other 
spots  more  fashionable  or  lees  remote,  and  the 
g^urden  reverted  to  its  original  use  as  a  mere  place 
for  walking  and  lounging.  But  its  musical  glories 
cannot  be  forgotten.  Here  Mozart  was  to  be  seen 
and  heard  in  at  least  one  series  of  concerts,  at 
each  of  which  some  great  symphony  or  concerto 
was  doubtless  heard  for  the  fint  time ;  and  here 
Beethoven  produced  one  (if  not  more)  of  his 
masterpieces — the.  Kreutzer  sonata,  which  was 
played  there  (May  1803)  by  Bridgetower  and 
nimwftlf,  the  two.  fint  movements  being  read  firom 
•utogn^ph  and  copy  dashed  down  only  just  before 
the  commencement  of  the  concert,  besides  this, 
his  first  five  symphonies,  his  overtures,  and  three 
first  pianoferte  concertos  were  stock  pieces  in  the 
programmes  of  the  Augarten.  The  concerts  took 
place  on  Thursday  mornings,  at  the  curiously 
early  hour  of  halfrpast  seven,  and  even  seven. 
Mayseder,  Gzemy,  Stein,  Gement,  Linke,  Mos- 
cheles,  and  many  other  great  artists  were  heard 
there.  (The  above  information  is  obtained'  from 
Hanidiok*8  'CoopertweieQ.  in  Wiea,'  aod,  Bies-s 
•Nofcizeo.')  [Q.] 


AUGMENTATION.  This  term  is  used  to 
express  the  appearance  of  the  subject  of  a  fogos 
in  notes  of  double  the  original  value,  e.g. 
crotchets  for  quavers,  minims  for  crotchets,  etc, 
and  is  thus  the  opposite  to  DiifiNUTiON.  Or  it  ii 
a  kind  of  imitation,,  or  canon,  where  the  nme 
thing  takes  place.  Dr.  Benjamin  Gooke^s  cele- 
brated canon  by  double  augmentation  (engnred 
on  his  tombstone)  begins  as  fbllowa^  and  is  per- 
haps the  best  instance  on  record. 
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We  subjoin  by  way  of  example  one  of  a  simpler 
kind  by  (ISherubini. 
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,  When  introduced  into  the  development  of  a 
fugue,  augmentation  often  produces  a  giesi 
effect.  As  examples  we  may  cite  the  latter 
part  of  Handel*s  chorus  'O  first  created  beam* 
in  'Samson';  the  concluding  chorus  of  Dr. 
Hayes'  anthem  'Great  is  the  Lord';  Dr.  Croft's 
fine  chorus  <Gry  aloud  and  shout';.  Leo's  'Tn 
es  Sacerdos'  in  F,  in  his  'Dixit  Dominus'  in  A' ; 
and  several  of  J.  SebaBtiaoc  Bach's  fuguies.  ia  his 
'  Wohltemperirte  COavier.'  The  old  Italisn 
church  composers  were  very  fond  of  intnodudng 
^ugmenUbtion,  especially  towards  the  end  of  a 
choral  fiigue,  and  in  the  bass.  They  would  call 
it '  La  fuga  aggravata  nel  Basso.'  Fine  examplei 
are  found  in  '  Amens'  by  Leo,  Bonno,  andCafriro, 
in  Novello's  Fitzwilliam  music.        [F.  A.  G.  0.] 

AUGMENTED  INTERVAL.  An  interval 
which  is  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  semitom 
to  its  normal  dimension.  The  following  e^ampltt 
show  the  augmentations  of  intervals  oonomonl^ 
used: — 
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ATJSWAHL  VORZUGUCHER  MTJSTK. 
WERELE,  a  collectioxi  of  ancient  and  modem 
mniic  in  itrict  style,  published  with  the  coante- 
nft&oe  of  the  '  Konigliche  Akademie  der  Kunste* 
of  Berlin  in  1840  ^8vo.  Traatwein).  It  oon- 
tuns:— 


LFus^'ToBa.*   Gimim. 
lDi>.'llitoeZvi«aL'    Ffeach. 
X  Do.lrMi«Ba»FBiIii.  J.  Haydn. 
iDa'IUIUqJft.'   BaaML 
&DB.'Dil't]liB»te.'  KMnnaim. 
i  D«.fcrOrs.,6alnor.  rt.^»dii. 
f.h«Bi,'AflCduiwir.'   a  P.  IE. 


1  Dik'LoMKiMDK 

lD«LlDrFluM>.B&.  KlrnhfrfiM. 
MCtaoa.l7rto.   Fax. 
ILD^  Choni.  lefa  lama.    J.  8. 

n  Vl^MforPtaaolnF.  OciiMiitL 
OLDiaLOonMoflaklMraL  Keter. 
kETTk  LottL 

H  F<«iHteFlaiMi,Dm.  MMpurs- 
M.  D«.  S  Choin. 'Dnnli  itaOMlbi- 

KB.'  J.<XBmDl 
KChrte.  Giman. 
lirto|Mlarniiio»AiiilD.   1U«- 


a  faiaefcrOi|M>,lnBb, 

win. 
a.  iMuilklui.  Oa. 
arUK.    "Tu    ad 


$a.Do.  tat  Ori.,  B  b*    Altevcbtt- 

o6f|sr. 
S4.  Moiat.  'Klf  Berr.*   Homlllns. 
aOk  Fogae,  'Tu&o  tanpooanL*   Jo* 

meUL 
S8.  Do.  foritett.  Amtn.  G«u&uum. 
97.  Do.  *  Hal  tiOD  tarbanL'    lUr- 

oeUo. 
S8L 'Ave  Maria.'   XMn. 
90.  Fagne.  for  4tett  in  0.  Hennteg. 
4a  Do.  'Tlmentlbiii.'    Viarifcig. 
4L  Do.  'Etlnaaeula.'  Caldara. 
49L  Da  for  Organ  (4  raid.).   Vtm- 

eobaldi. 
43.  '  ^  mat«r.*   Astorga. 
44b  Fiwh«ftta,'Oam8anioto.'BtIi»> 


4SL  Introd.  and  Fugue  for  Org.   M. 
G.  Ftacher. 

48.  Motat. 'O  d' immflun.'    J.  A. 
P«rtt. 

47.  Fagiie.'&neliOA.'   O.BArT«r. 
UDoL'Clirtala.'  Bmm.  4&  OowteP1aiio,lnF.  NXsBagna. 

aOa-'QnaaollB,'   ILHaydB. 

>L0&C9rIiBnolna   Moart.  _        ,     .  . ., 

ft  bial.'Waabatriibat.' ILSchati.     oonMooplainaTa  an  Appendix: 
aniXlonl.'Birign-Lob.'Zeker.  Aria. '  Ingemesoo.'  Durante. 
ai^{neforOfg.biG.  PadMlbeL  Da   Agnm.   J.  8.fiaoh. 
ainta.  F.edmaldv.  Duet.  •  Oeehl  percbA'   SteOuiL 

aLr^iia,'LaartBni.'   Spolir.        *  Salve  Begioa.'    FergoletL 
8.DahrtteulnC.   Kelx.  '  O  my  Irene '  (TtModora).  HandeL 

aiMtm^ 'TueiPetnia.'  F^  Oionis  and  Air  OaneUten).   a  P. 

Kfiaeli. 

Duel  and  Oiomi  (Horgangaani) 
Belchardt. 

Solo  and  Chorus   (Do.)   Da 

Aria,'Pieta8lgnore.*   BaM. 

Soeoft  (DaTldde.pea).   Neumann. 

Trio. 'Domlnus.   Lea 

'Otatlai' and 'Deus  Pater.*  F.Fea 

AUTHENTIC.  Such  of  the  ecclesiastical 
model  are  called  authentic  as  have  their  sounds 
eomprised  within  an  octave  irom  the  final. 
They  are  «■  fidlow,  in  order  of  th^  Gregorian 
^item : — 
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1 
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1 
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U 

A  mode,  or  tone,  or  scale,  must  be  made  up  of 
the  onioii  of  a  perfect  fifth  (diapente)  and  a 
perfect  fourth  (diatessaron).  In  the  authentic 
nodes  the  fifth  is  below,  aiid  the  fourth  above. 
Hqs  in  mode  i  firom  D  to  A  is  a-  perfect  fifth, 
ttd  from  A  to  the  upper  D,  or  final,  a  perfect 
fearth.  In  mode  9,  fi!t>m  A  to  £.  is  a  perfect 
iifth,  and  from  £  to  the  upper  A,  or  final,  a 
pet&ct  fourth,  and  so  on. 

In  all  theee  the  fifths  and  fourths  are  perfect ; 
hot  no  scale  or  mode  oould  be  made  upon  B  in 
vrnknoitj  with  this  theory,  for  firom  B  to  F  is  an 
mpa/ed  fifUi  and  from  F  to  the  upper  B  is  a 
(ritoae  or  pltq>erfect  fourth,  both  which  intervals 
sre  ftrindden  in  the  ancient  eocledastical  melody. 
1^  may  serve  also  to  explain  the  irregularity  of 
the  dommant  of  the  third  mode.  In  aU  the  other 
Mthentio  modes  the  fifth  note  of  the  scale  is  the 
<)oai>iiant;  bat  in  the  third  mode,  the  fifth  being 
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B,  and  consequently  bearing  forbidden  relations 
with  F  the  fourth  below  it  and  F  the  fifth  above 
it,  B  was  not  used,  but  C  the  sixth  was  sub- 
stitutedfor  it  as  the  dominant.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  melodic  and  not  harmonic  con- 
siderations lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  these 
rules,  and  that  the  'dominant'  then  meant  the 
prevailing  or  predominant  sound  in  the  melody  of 
the  tone  or  scale.  The  prefix  hyper  (or  over)  is 
often  added  to  the  name  of  any  authentic  mode 
in  the  sense  of  upper,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
corresponding  plagal  mode,  to  which  the  word 
hypo  (under  or  lower)  was  prefixed.  Thus  while 
the  authentic  Dorian  or  hyperdorian  scale  ran 
firom  D  to  D,  its  plagal,  the  hypodorian,  began 
on  the  A  below  and  ran  to  its  octave,  the 
dominant  of  the  authentic  scale.  'Ein  feste 
Buig*  and  '  Eisenach'  are  examples  of '  authentic' 
melodies,  and  the  Old  looth  and  Hanover  of 
'plagal'  ones.    [Gbboobian  Tones.] 

I&  meaning  of  the  term  'authentic'  is 
variously  stated.  It  is  derived  firom  the  Greek 
verb  ah$wrio)y  to  rule,  to  assume  authority  over, 
as  if  the  authentic  modes  ruled  and  had  the 
superiority  over  their  respective  plagal  modes. 
They  are  also  called  authentic  as  being  the  true 
modes  promulgated  by  the  authority  of  St. 
Ambrose;  or  as  authentically  derived  from  the 
ancient  Greek  S3r8tem;  or  as  being  fonned  (as 
above  stated)  of  the  p^ect  diapente  (or  fifth)  in 
the  lower,  and  of  the  perfect  diatessaron  (or  fourth) 
in  the  upper  part  of  their  scales,  which  is  the 
harmonic  division,  and  more  musically  authorita- 
tive  than  the  arithmetical  division  which  has 
the  fourth  below,  and  the  fifth  above.         [T.  H.] 

AUXCOUSTEAXJX,  Abthub  d',  bom  in 
Picardy  at  Beauvais  (Magnin)  or  St.  Quentin 
(^(vomaort).  His  £unily  coat  of  arms  contains 
a  pun  on  his  name;  it  is  'Azur  k  trois 
cousteaux,  d'argent  gamis  d*or.'  He  was  a 
singer  in  the  church  of  Noyon,  of  which  fact 
there  is  a  record  in  the  hbraxy  of  Amiens. 
Then  he  became  '  Maistre  de  la  Sainte  Chapelle* 
at  Paris,  and,  as  i^pears  from  the  preface  to 
a  psalter  of  Godeaus  publiidied  by  Pierre  le 
petit^  '  haut  centre '  in  the  chapel  of  Louis  XIII. 
He  died  in  1656,  the  year  of  publication  of  the 
psalter  just  mentioned.  He  left  many  masses 
and  clumsons,  all  printed  by  Ballard  of  Paris. 
His  style  is  remarkably  in  advance  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  F^tis  believes  him  to  have 
studied  the  Italian  masters.  [F.  G.] 

AVERY,  John.  A  celebrated  organ-builder, 
who  built  a  number  of  instruments,  ranging 
between  1775  and- 1808.  Nothing  whatever  is 
known  of  his  life :  he  died  in  1808,  while  engaged 
in  finishing  the  oigan  of  Carlisle  Cathedral.  The 
organs  he  is  recorded  to  have  built,  are — St. 
Stephen's,  Coleman-street,i775 ;  Croydon  Church, 
Surrey,  1794  (destroyed  by  fire  in  1866) ;  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  1799;  Christ  Church,  Bath, 
1800 ;  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster,  1804; 
King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  1804  (some 
of  the  earlier  work  of  Dallam's  organ  was,  no 
doubt,  incorporated  in  this  instrument^  but  the 
case  is  the  original  one,  erected  by  Chapman 
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and  Hartop  in  1606) ;  Serenoakfl  Chmicli,  Kent, 
1796 ;  Carliile  Cathedral,  1808.  [K  F.  B.] 

AVISON,  CflARLKB,  bom  at  Newcastle- upon- 
Tjme,  in  1710.  When  a  young  man  he  visited 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  study,  and  after  his  re- 
turn to  England,  became  a  pupil  of  Geminiani. 
On  July  I  a,  1736,  he  was  appointed  oiganist  of 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  his  native  town. 
In  addition  to  his  musical  attainments,  he  was  a 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  some  literary  acquirement. 
In  175  a  he  published  the  work  by  which  he  is 
best  known,  '  An  Essay  on  Musical  Expression.' 
It  contains  some  judicious  reflections  on  4he  art, 
but  the  division  of  the  modem  authors  into  classes 
is  rather  fanciful  than  just.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  work  we  find  the  highest  encomiums 
on  Marcello  and  Greminiani,  fi«quently  to  the 
disparagement  of  HandeL      In   the   following 

ST  it  was  answered  anonymous^  by  Dr.  W. 
yes,  the  Oxford  professor,  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled '  Remarks  on  Mr.  Avison*s  Essay  on  Mu- 
sical Expression.*  Hayes  points  out  many  errors 
against  the  rules  of  composition  in  the  works  of 
Avison ;  and  infers  from  thence  that  lus  skill  in 
the  science  was  not  very  profound.  He  then 
proceeds  to  examine  the  book  itself,  and  seldom 
sails  to  establish  his  pointy  and  prove  his  adver- 
sary in  the  wrong.  Before  the  conclusion' of  the 
same  year,  Avison  re-published  his  Essay,  with 
a  reply  to  these  Remarks,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  the  learned  Dr.  Jortin,  who  added 
'A  Letter  to  the  Author,  concerning  the  Music  of 
the  Ancients.'  In  1757  Avison  joined  John 
Garth,  oiganist  of  Durham,  in  editing  an  edition 
of  Maroello's  Psalms,  adapted  to  English  words. 
He  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  a  life  of  Mar- 
cello,  and  some  introductory  remarks. 

As  a  composer,  Avison  is  known,  if  at  all,  by 
his  concertos.  Of  these  he  published  five  sets 
for  a  full  band  of  stringed  instruments,  some 
quartets  and  tHos,  and  two  sets  of  sonatas  for  the 
harpsichord  and  two  violins — a  species  of  composi- 
tion little  known  in  England  until  his  time.  The 
onoo  favourite  air,  '  Sound  the  loud  timlnel,*  is 
found  in  one  of  the  concertos.  Geminiani  held 
his  pupil  in  high  esteem,  and  in  1760  paid  him 
a  visit  at  Newcastle.  He  died  in  1770,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Andrew 
there.  He  was  succeeded  as  organist  of  St. 
Nicholas  by  his  son  and  grandson.  The  former 
died  in  1793  ;  the  latter  in  1^16.  (Hawkins, 
Hist, ;  Kippis,  Biog.  Brit, ;  Brand,  Newcastle, 
etc.)  [E.  F.  B.] 

AVOGLIO,  SiGNOBA,  was  one  of  those  who 
accompanied  Handel  in  his  visit  to  Ireland,  at 
the  end  of  1741.  In  the  newspapers  of  the  time 
she  is  called  <an  excellent  singer,'  and  she  had 
the  honour  of  sharing  with  Mrs.  Gibber  the 
soprano  music  of  the  Messiah  at  its  first  and 
succeeding  performances  in  Dublin.  Handel, 
in  a  letter  to  Jennens,  Dec.  39,  I74it  says, — 
'Sig**  Avolio,  which  I  brought  with  me  from 
London,  pleases  extraordinary.'  She  sang  again 
in  'The  Messiah,*  when  given  in  London,  after 
Handel's  return  from  Dublin,  dividing  tbe  so- 
prano part  with  Mrs.  dive.    Before  this  time, 
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she  had  sung  with  suooesB  in  the  '  Allegro,  Pen- 
seroeoy  and  Moderate*;  and  she  appeared  subsfr* 
quently  in  'Semele*  and  in  'Samson,'  1743.  la 
this  last  she  sang  the  fieunous  'Let  the  hnghi 
Ser^him  *  at  the  first  performance  of  the  oratorio, 
Feb.  18.  [J.  M.] 

AWEBTIMENTO  AI  GEL08I,  UN,  an 
Italian  opera  by  Balfe — ^his  second — ^produced  at 
Pavia  in  1830  or  3!,  chiefly  worth  notice  becaoK 
of  the  fact  that  in  it  Bonooki  made  his  seoond 
public  appearance. 

ATLWABD,  Thbodobb,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom 
in  or  about  1730.    Of  his  early  career  but  little 
information  can  be  gleaned.   We  iind  him  in  1 755 
composing  for  the  church,  and  in  1759  for  the 
theatre.    In  1769  the  Catch  Club  awarded  him 
the  prize  medal  for  his  serious  glee,  *A  cruel 
frkte,*  «  surprising  dedsion,  as  one  of  the  com- 
peting compositions  was  Ame's  fine  glee,  'Come 
shepherds  we'll  follow  the  hearse.'    On  June  5, 
1 771,  Aylward  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mono 
in  Gresham  College.    In  1784  he  was  nominated 
one  -of  the  assistant  directors  of  the  Commemo- 
ration of  Handel.  In  1 788  he  succeeded  William 
Webb  as  organist  and  master  of  the  chcristen 
of  St.  Geoige's  Chapel,  Windsor.    On  Nov.  19, 
1 791,  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Mosie 
at  Oxford,  and  two  days  afterwards  proceeded  to 
that  of  Doctor.    He  died  Feb.  27, 1801,  aged  70. 
Dr.  Aylward  published  'Six  Lessons  for  the 
Organ,  Op.  i ' ;   '  Elegies  and  Glees,  Op.  2 ' ; 
'  Six  Songs  in  Harlequin's  Invasion,  Cymbeline, 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  etc  ;  and  *  Eight 
Canzonets  for  two  soprano  voices.'    Two  glees 
and  a  catch  by  him  are  included  in  Warren's 
collections,     ^s  church   music,  with   the   ex- 
ception of  two  chants,  remains  in  manuacript. 
Dr.  Aylward  is  said  (on  the  authority  of  Bowles, 
the  poet)  to  have  been  a  good  scholar,  and  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  literary  attainments.  Hay- 
ley,  the  poet,  inscribed  some  lines  to  his  memory. 
Dr.   Aylward's   great -great -nephew,   Theodore 
Aylward,  is  now  (1H76)  the  organist  of  Llandaff 
CathedraL  [W.  H.  H.] 

AYBTON,  Edmund,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom  at 
Bipon,  in  1 734,  and  educated  at  the  granmiar 
school  there.  His  father,  a  magistrate  of  the 
borough,  intended  him  for  the  Church,  but  his 
strong  predilection  for  music  induced  his  fiather 
to  let  him  study  for  that  profession.  He  was 
accordingly  phu^d  under  Dr.  Naree,  oiganist  oi 
York  Minster,  and  made  such  rapid  progreaa, 
that  at  an  early  age  he  was  elected  oiganist, 
auditor,  ukl  rtctor-chori  of  the  collegiate  diurch 
of  Southwell,  where  he  remained  many  years. 
In  1764  he  was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  BoyaL  He  was  shortly  afterwards 
installed  as  a  vicar-choral  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  lay-clerks  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  1 780  he  was  promoted 
by  Bishop  Lowth  to  the  office  of  Master  of 
the  children  of  His  Majesty's  chapels,  on  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Nares.  In  1784  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Cambridge  created  him  Doctor  in 
Music,  some  time  alter  which  he  was  admitted 


AYETON. 

•i  tmdem  bj  the  Univernty  of  Oxford.    The 

anthem  by  which  he  obtuned  his  degree,  '  Begin 

Tmfco  my  God  with  timbrels,*  was  ^rfonned  in 

8tPBal*B  Gathednl,  July  a8,  1784,  the  d&y  of 

fODflnl  thankagiving  for  the  termination  of  the 

Amerinn  rerolatioDary  war,  mad.  was  afterwards 

pQk&hed  in  aoore.    In  1805  he  relinqaished  the 

mailflnhip  of  the  children  of  the  chapel,  having 

ban  allowed  during  many  years  to  execute  the 

dotifli  of  his  other  offices  by  deputy.    He  died 

IB  1808,  and  his  remains  were  deponted  in  the 

doiiten  of  Westminster  Abbey.    Dr.  Ayrton*s 

oQotribstioiis   to    the    CShurch    oonsLst   of   two 

eooplcto   morning    and   evening   services,    and 

Kml  anthems.    {Mus,  PeriodicaU  ;  Biog,  Diet. 

U.  K.  8.)  [E.  r.  E.] 

ATBTON,  WiLUAK,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
ben  in  Lonidon  in  1777.  He  was  educated 
botk  as  a  scholar  and  musician,  and  was  thus 
oulified  to  write  upon  the  art.  He  married  a 
dragbter  of  Dr.  S.  Arnold,  which  introduced  him 
isto  moBcal  society,  and  he  became  a  fuhionable 
tatita.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Aylward,  in 
1801,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Gresham 
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■Pinftsm  of  Music,  but  was  unsuccessful,  on 
aoooQst  of  his  youth.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the 
'UoRung  Chronicle'  Mr.  Ayrton  was  its  hono- 
anr  miiiical  and  literary  critic  from  181 3  to  26 ; 
aad  lie  wrute  the  reviews  of  the  Ancient  Concerts 
and  Philharmonic  Society  in  the  'Examiner' 
fnok  1837  to  1851,  also  gratuitously.  He  was 
a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  asA  Antiquarian  Societies, 
aod  an  original  member  of  the  Athenceum  Club. 
He  was  one  of  the  promoters  and  members  of  the 
PbiHyuTnomc  Society  at  its  foundation  in  181 3, 
aad  iobseqnently  a  director.  More  than  once  he 
held  the  important  post  of  musical  director  ef  the 


King*s  Tlieatre,  and  in  that  capacity  had  the 
merit  of  first  introducing  Mozart's  'Don  Gio* 
vanni*  to  an  English  audience  in  1817,  and 
afterwards  others  of  Mozart's  operas.  According 
to  a  writer  of  the  period  he  twice,  if  not  oftener, 
regenerated  that  theatre,  when  its  credit  was 
weakened  by  repeated  failures.  In  1823  he 
commenced,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Clowes 
the  printer,  the  publication  of  the  'Harmoni- 
con,'  a  monthly  musical  periodical,  which  was 
continued  for  eleven  years.  Independently  of 
the  valuable  essays,  biography,  and  criticism  in 
this  work,  it  contains  a  choice  selection  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  The  writing  of  this 
journal  and  its  criticisms  upon  the  art  were 
much  in  advance  of  anything  that  had  previously 
appeared  in  England.  This  was  followed  in 
1834  by  the  'Musical  Library,'  a  collection  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  consisting  of  songs, 
duets,  glees,  and  madrigals,  and  a  selection  of 
pianoforte  pieces  and  adaptations  for  that  in- 
strument, and  extending  to  eight  volumes.  A 
supplement  containing  biographical  and  critical 
noticee,  theatrical  news,  etc.,  was  issued  monthly, 
making  three  extra  volumes.  He  wrote  the 
musioid  articles  for  the '  Penny  Cyclopeedia' ;  the 
chapters  on  music  in  Knight's  '  Pictorial  History 
of  England';  and  the  musical  explanations  for 
the  'Pictorial  Shakespeare.'  His  latest  work 
was  a  well-chosen  collection  of '  Sacred  Minstrel- 
sy,'  published  by  J.  W.  Parker,  in  two  vols.  He 
died  in  1858.  {Imp,  Diet,  of  Biog, ;  Private 
toureee,)  [E.  F.  B.] 

AZOB  AND  ZEMIBA,  OB  The  Maoio 
KosB,  in  three  acts;  the  English  version  of 
Spohr's  opera  Zemibb  und  Azob,  produced  at 
Covent  Grarden  Theatre,  April  5th,  1831. 
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BXhe  name  of  the  seventh  degree  of  the 
natural  scale  of  C.   In  French  and  Italian 
it  is  called  Si,  and  in  German  H  {Ha), 
the  Bsme  B  being  given  to  our  Bb.    The  reason 
of  this  snomalous  arrangement  is  explained  in 
the  article  AooiDKirTALS. 

B  ii  an  important  note  in  the  history  of  the 
wmeal  acale,  sinoe  its  addition  to  the  hexachord 
\flf  Gsido^  whidi  contained  only  six  notes^  trans- 
fixned  Ute  hexachiurd  at  once  into  the  modern 
Kale  of  aeven  sounds,  and  obviated  the  necessity 
fiv  the  so-called  mutations  or  changes  of  name 
vhieh  were  required  whenever  the  melody  passed 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  six  notes  forming  a 
hezachord  (see  that  word).  The  date  of  the 
fint  recognition  of  a  seventh  sound  in  addition 
to  the  six  already  belonging  to  the  hexachord  is 
QDoertsin,  but  Buimeister,  writing  in  1599, 
apeaka  of  the  additkmal  note  as  nota  adventUia, 
v«B  which  it  would  appear  that  it  had  not  then 
^nse  into  general  use. 

At  the  time  when  the  necessity  for  the  intro- 
dviion  of  aocidentals  began  to  be  felt,  B  was 


the  first  note  which  was  subjected  to  alteration,  by 
being  sung  a  semitone  lower,  and  as  it  was  con- 
sidered that  this  change  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  melody  softer  and  leas  harsh,  the  altered  B 
(Bb)  was  called  B  moUe,  while  the  original  B  re- 
ceived the  name  of  B  durum.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  modem  German  designa- 
tions B  dur  and  B  moU  (which  answer  to  our 
B  flat  major  and  B  flat  minor)  have  nothing  to 
do  with  ike  older  Latin  names,  as  the  melody 
which  contained  the  B  molle,  and  was  on  that 
account  called  cantui  moUit,  was  identical  with 
the  modem  key  of  F  major. 

It  is  on  account  of  B  having  been  the  first 
note  to  which  a  flat  was  applied  that  the  name 
of  the  flat  in  German  is  B  (sdso  written  Be),  and 
that  scales  having  flat  signatures  are  called  B- 
Tonarten. 

Bb  is  the  kev  in  which  one  of  the  clarinets  in 
use  in  the  orchestra  is  set,  and  in  which  horns, 
trumpets,  and  certain  brass  instruments  belong- 
ing to  military  bands  can  be  made  to  play  by 
arrangement  of  their  crooks. 
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The  letter  B.  or  col  B.  in  tk  score  la  an  abbre- 
viation of  BcMO,  or  col  B€USo.  (See  also  Aoci- 
DXNTALS,  Alphabet.)  [F.  T.] 

BABAN,  Gbaoian,  a  Spanish  composer,  musi- 
cal director  in  the  cathedral  of  Valencia  from 
1650  to  1665.  His  masses  and  motets,  written 
for  several  choirs,  are  preserved  at  Yaltoda. 
A  Psakn  of  his  is  g^ven  bj  Eslava. 

BABBINI,  Matteo,  a  celebrated  Italian 
tenor,  was  bom  at  Bologna,  1754.  He  was 
intended  for  the  practice  of  medicine ;  but,  on 
the  death  of  his  parents,,  took  refuge  vdth  an 
aunt»  the  wife  of  a  musician  named  CortonL  The 
latter  instructed  him,  and  cultivated  his  voice, 
making  him  a  good  musician  and  fitst-rate  singer. 
His  cUbtU  was  so  brilliant  that  he  was  at  once 
engaged  for  the  opera  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
After  stayinff  a  year  at  Berlin,  he  went  to  Russia, 
into  the  service  of  Catherine  II.  In  1 785,  he  sang 
with  success  at  Vienna ;  and  in  the  next  season  in 
London,  with  Mara,  when  he  took,  though  a 
tenor,  the  first  man*s  part,  there  be^  no  male 
soprano  available.  As  fishr  as  method  and  know- 
ledge  went,  he  was- a  very  fine  singer,  but  he  did 
not  please  the  English  cognoscenti ;  Us  voice  was 
produced  with  effort,  and  WM-not  strong  enough 
to  have  much  effect.  He  sang  again,  however, 
the  next  year  (1787),  and  returning  to  Italy  in 
1789,  appeared  in  Gimarosa's  'Orad,'  and.  waa 
afterwards  engaged  at  Turin.  In  I79a»  the  King 
of  Prussia  recalled  him  to  Berlin,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  opera  of  'Dario.' 
I>uring  the  next  ten  yeani  he  sang  at  the  prin- 
cipal Theatres  of  Italy,  and  appeared  in  i^a,  at 
Bologna,  though  then  50  years  old,  in  the  *  Manl j ' 
of  Niocolini,  and  Mayer's  'Misteri  Eleusini.* 
He  now  retired  from  ^e  stage  and  settled  in  his 
native  town,  where  he  lived  generally  esteemed 
and  honoured  for  the  noble  use  he  made  of  his 
riches;  and  died  Sept.  ai,  1816.  His  friend. 
Doctor  Pietro  Brighenti,  pubUshed  'Elogio  dil. 
Matteo  Babbini,'  Bologna»  183  a.  [J.  M.] 

BACCnSI,  Iffolito,  an  Italian  monk  and 
musical  composer  of  the  1 6th  century.  The  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown,  but  we  find 
him  Maestro  di  Gappella  at  the  cathedral  of 
Verona  in  1590.  Soipione  Cerreto  gives  an 
indication  of  his  exact  epoch  by  saying  that  he 
had  composed  works  previously  to  1550.  This 
statement  F^tis  disbelieves,  but  he  does  not  say 
why.  Baocusi  was  one  of  the  first  composers  who 
introduced  into  his  accompaniments  to  church 
music  instrumental  parts  in  unison  with  the 
voice,  in  order  to  support  the  singers.  The 
works  in  which  he  Upplied  this  system  are 
printed ;  the  first  is  intituled  'Hippolyti  Baccusi, 
Ecd.  Gath.  Verons  musics  magistri,  missss  tree, 
turn  viv&  voce  turn  omni  instrumentorum  genere 
cantatu  accommodatissims,  cum  octo  vodbus, 
Anadino,  Venice,  1596.'  The  other  is  a  volume 
containing  the  psalms  used  at  vespers,  with  two 
Magnificats.  It  has  a  frxmtxspieoe  occupied  bv 
an  analogous  inscription  of  even  greater  lengu 
and,  if  possible,  of  even  less  elegant  latinity. 
^Hie  rest  of  his  oompositioDB  oonaitt  principally 
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of  maotos,  madrigals,  mottetti,  and  psahns,  and 
were  published  for  the  most  part  during  hii 
lifetime  by  Venetians  such  as  Gardano  VinoeQli 
andBampazettL  Isolated  pieces  of  his  are  fonod 
in  several  miaoellaiieocis  publications  of  the  period 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  that 
contributed  by  him  to  the  v^ome  dedicated  by 
fourteen  different  Italian  composen  to  their  great 
contemporary,  Palestrina.  [E.  H.  P.^ 

BAGH.  Though  the  name  ofBach  is  fiuniliar  to 
all  lovers  of  music,  it  is  not  generally  known  that  it 
was  borne  by  a  very  numerous  £unily  of  musidaxui 
who  occupied  not  merely  honourable  but  promi- 
nent places  in  the  history  of  their  art  throogh  a 
period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years.  Inthisfimily 
musical  talent  was  as  it  were  bequeathed,  aid 
it  seems  almost  like  a  law  of  nature  that  tbe 
scattered  rays  of  the  gift  should  after  a  hundred 
years  finally,  concentrate  in  the  genius  of  JOEASlf 
Sebastian,,  whose  originality,  depth,  and  foroe, 
exhibit  a  climax  such  as  only  a  few  great  spirits 
of  any  time  or  country  have  attained.  But  from 
this  dimax  the  artistic  power  of  the  race  bmiii. 
to  diminish,  and  with  the  second  generation  aner 
its  great  representative  was  entirel]^  extinguiaheil* 
The  history  of  the  Bach  family  ia  not  only  Wb 
guide  towiuds  a  just  appreciation  of  the  greaib^ 
ness  of  Sebastian,  but  it  has  an  indepeaoden.^ 
interest  of  its  own.  through  the  eminence  of  somtf 
of  its  indiyidual  members.  Bom  and  bred  in  th^ 
Thiiringen,  the  heart  of  GennMiy,  the  fisunily  for 
the  most  part  remained  there  throughout  two 
centuries ;  the  sons  of  Sebastian  being  the  fizv^ 
to  spread  to  more  distant  parts.  This  stationaiy 
condition  naturally  produced  a  strong  fionily 
feeling.  According  to  tradition  meetings  of  ail 
the  members,  took  place  for  the  purpose  of  social 
intercourse  and  musical  recreation,  and  it  seems 
that  the  brothers  often  married  sisters.  The 
Bachs  always  learned  from  one  another,  fbr  they 
rarely  had  means  for  seeking  their  education 
elsewhere ;  thus  the  artistic  sense  and  capacity 
of  the  fiuxiily  was,  as  we  have  said,  hereditary, 
and  by  its  undisturbed  activity  during  a  whole 
century  became  an  important  element  in  the 
development  of  Johann  Sebastian.  To  this  fiunily 
unity  also  we  may  ascribe  the  moral  excellenoe 
and  cultivation  of  the  Bachs. 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  these 
qualities  in  the  development  of  the  race,  we  must 
consider  that  these  predecessors  of  Johann 
Sebastian  lived  in  the  miserable  time  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
moral  indifferentism  and  collapse  of  intellectual 
power  which  distinguished  that  unhappy  period. 
Yet  the  house  of  Bach  exhibits  an  almost  uniform 
example  of  moral  worth  together  with  a  constant 
endeavour  after  the  highest  ideals — qualities 
which  are  all  the  greater  because  under  the 
ciroumstanoes  of  the  time  they  could  hardly 
meet  with  recognition  or  encouragement. 

In  course  of  time  the  tovms  of  Amstadt,  Ejcfurt, 
and  Eisftnach  became  the  centres  of  the  fimHy^ 
there  we  find  its  most  important  representatives, 
and  an  uninterrupted  sequence  through  several 
generations  filling  the  same  office;  so  that^  for 
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iBiUiioe,  in  Erfbrt  the  town  mniriciftTm  ware 

bnwn  as  'the  Bachs,*  even  though  there  had 

oBMed  to  be  any  Bach  among  th^n.    Another 

froof  of  the  strong  family  feelio^  (and  a  valuable 

•ooroe  of  information)  is  the  genealc^  'of  the 

Btch  {smily,  begun  by  the  great  Sebastian  him- 

rU,  but  chiefly  composed  by  his  son  Carl  Philip 

Iflmmel.    It  contains  fifty-three  male  members 

d  tbe  &mily,  and  gives  the  origin  and  dates  of 

birth  and  dca^  of  each,  and  the  most  important 

iT«Dti  in  their  lives.    This  genealogical  table 
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soon  became  circulated  amongst  the  family,^  and 
a  copy  of  it  in  £manuel*s  handwriting  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Royal  Libraiy  at  Berlin.  For  an 
account  of  the  Bach-literature  see  the  article  on 
JoHAKN  Sebastian. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  chief  members 
of  tiiis  remarkable  £unily,  and  contains  all  those 
whose  lives  are  touched  on  below.  The  same 
numcoal  is  affixed  to  each  in  both  genealogy  and 
biography. 


1.  Hans  Bacli. 

at  Weehmar  about  1561. 

2.  Teit  Bach.  1 1819. 


S.  flans B.'d. 


H04-78.  . 

J 


Spielmann.'  1 1826. 


6.  Job.  Ohristoph ;  Erftirt  and  Armtadt, 
161^-1661. 


G.  Heinrich,  Anuiadt, 
1616-1693. 


»oi: 


UJo 
Chriiku, 


12.  Joh. 
Aeindius. 
Erfurt, 

1616-1717. 


^     I 

7.  Georg 

Ghristoph, 

Sekteeinfurt^ 

1642-1687. 


8.  Joh. 
Ghristoph. 


9.  Job. 
Ambrosius, 
Eisenach, 
1645-96. 


foCT 


U.Jc 
Berahard, 
Sitatach, 
1176-1749. 

ItJolLBmst^ 
Eitmadk, 

H»-1777. 


14Joh. 
Ohristoph. 
Erfitrt, 
16S6-1717. 


10.  Joh. 
Uhristopb, 
Ohrdrujr, 

lefii-nu. 


11.  Joh.  > 
Sehastian. 
1686-1760. 


2S.  WUh^ 
Friedemann* 
1710-64 


ttToTphiL 
Emanuel, 
1714-88. 


19.  Joh. 

MiohaeU 
Erfurt, 

1648-94. 

20.  Maria 
Barbara, 
1684-1720. 


16.  Joh. 
Christoph, 

Eisenach, 
.1643-1706. 

17.  Joh. 
Nicolaus, 

Jena, 
1669-176S. 


22.  Joh.  Ghristoph 
Friedrioh, 
1762-1795. 

24.  Wilhelm.  Berlin, 
1766-1846. 


21.  Joh.  ciiristian 
1785-82. 


Hm  esrUest  notices  go  back  to  the  beginning 

flf  tbe  i6th  oentuiy,  aind  mention  four  distinct 

jnocbes,  of  which  the  last  only  is  of  general 

tttarett^  because  it  is  that  ftom  which  Johann 

Sebistisn  is  descended.    This,  the  actual  musical 

Inad),  lived  in  Wechmar,  a  small  place  near 

GoOts.     Haks   Bach    [i],  the   eldest  of  the 

^tht,  is  mentioned  as  a  Gemeinde-Vormund' 

^fUglied  there  in  1 561 .    Then  comes  Vsrr  [a], 

poaiUy  the  son  of  the  former,   bom  between 

1550  sod  60,  and  generally  considered  the  pro- 

godtor  of  the  race.      He  is  said  to  havje  been 

»  hsker,  and  to  have  moy^i^w/  Hm^puy  with 

■iny  other   EvangeUaJs  far  protection   from 

^enecQtion.    But  underjthe  Emperor  Budolf  II 

tbe  Catholic  reaction  ffaje  the  Jesuits  the  upper 

had,  and  this  caoeed  Veit  to  return  home  and 

•tUe  at  Wechmar  as  d  bicker  and  miller.    The 

g»«8lqgy  states   that/he  loved    and   practiaed 

aaric;  his  chief  delist  ^^^  in  a  'Cyfiiringen' 

(probably  a  zither),  uJoq  ^^ch  he  used  to  pUy 

work.     He  died  in  16 19. 
„  -.noestor  of  the  fismily  was 

^«  13]»  tho  "Ml  [of  Veit,  bom  somewhere 
•boot  1580,  and  mentioned  as  *the  pUyer*— that 
u  to  say,  a  piofeeaioqLj  musician.    He  was  also 

•  carpet-weaver,  anJjg  g^d  to  have  been  of 

•  cheerful  temperanfent,  full  of  wit  and  fun. 
Thew  characterisUcaKre  alluded  to  in  a  portrait 
tonnerly  hi  the  poaseLgion  of  Emanuel,  in  which 
1»  was  repreaei^ted  ffc  pUying  the  violin  with  a 


bell  on  his  shoulder,  while  below  is  a  shield  with 
a  foor^  cap.  His  profession  took  him  all  over 
the  Th^ngen,  and  he  was  well  known  and 
beloved  everywhere.  He  died  16 26,  in  the  year 
of  the  first  great  plague.  Of  Hans*s  many 
children  three  sons  deserve  mention : — 

Johannes  Baoh  [4],  bora  1604,  Apprenticed 
at  Suhl  to  the  *  Stadt-pfeifer,*  became  organist  at 
Schweinfurt,  and  perhaps  also  temporarily  at 
Suhl.  After  an  unsettlea  life  amidst  the  turmoil 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  he  settled  at  Erfurt  in 
1635  as  director  of  the  '  Raths-Musikanten,'  and 
in  1647  became  organist  in  the  churoh  there, 
thus  representing  both  sacred  and  secular  music. 
He  vras  the  fore&tiier  of  the  Bacbs  of  Erfurt, 
and  died  thero  in  1673.  His  sons  were  Johann 
Christian  and  Johann  JEgidius.  (See  below, 
Noe.  I  a  and  13.) 

Heinbich  [5],  bom  1615.  As  a  boy  showed 
a  remarkable  taste  for  oigan-playing ;  to  satisfy 
which  he  would  go  off  on  Sundays  to  some 
neighbouring  town  to  hear  the  organ,  there  beinff 
none  at  Wechmar.  He  received  his  musicu 
education  from  his  father  and  his  elder  brother 
Johann,  probably  during  his  residence  at  Schwein- 
furt  and  Suhl,  and  followed  his  father  to  Erfurt. 
In  1 64 1  he  became  organist  at  Amstadt,  where 
he  died  in  1693,  having  filled  his  poet  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  With  him  logins  the  line 
of  Amstadt  Bachs.  Besides  his  father*s  great 
musical  gifts  he  inherited  his  cheerful  dispositloUy 
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which,  coupled  with  great  piety  and  goodnew, 
enabled  him  to  ovoroome  the  disastrous  efiects  of 
the  war,  and  so  to  educate  his  children,  all  of 
them  more  or  less  gifted,  as  to  enable  them  to  fill 
honourable  places  in  the  history  of  music.  For 
the  life  of  Heinrich  we  have  complete  material 
in  his  funeral  sermon  by  GrottMed  Olearius  (Am- 
Btadt,  1 69  3).  In  his  sous  Johask  Chbistoph 
and  JoHAKK  Michael  (see  those  names,  Nos.  16 
and  19)  the  artistic  importance  of  l^e  elder 
Bachs  before  Johann  SelMMtian  reaches  its  cli- 
max. In  Bitterns  *  Orgelfreund/  vol.  vL  No.  14, 
there  is  an  organ  piece  on  the  chorale  'Christ 
lag  in  Todesbanden,*  which  is  ascribed  to  Hein- 
rich  Bach ;  of  hi.  other  compodtioni  nothing  i> 
Known. 

Chbistoph  [6],  the  second  son,  bom  t  61 3,  we 
mention  last  because  he  is  the  grand&ther  of 
Johann  Sebastian.  After  a  temporary  post  at 
the  court  of  Weimar,  and  a  stay  at  Prettin  in 
Saxony,  he  settled  at  Erfurt  in  164a,  as  member 
of  the  'Raths-Musik*;  moved  from  thence  to 
Amstadt  1653-4,  and  died  there  in  1661  as 
'Stadt-Musikus*  and  '  Hof-Musikus'  to  the 
Count  of  Schwarzburg.  Unlike  his  brother  Hein- 
rich he  occupied  himself  exclusively  with  the 
town  music — the  '  Kunst-Pfeiferthum.'  Further 
details  of  his  life  are  wanting.  His  sons 
wer»— 

Gkobo  Chbistoph  [7],  bom  164  a  at  Erfurt, 
first  school-teacher,  then  cantor  at  Themar 
near  Meiningen,  1668  ;  twenty  years  afterwards 
removed  to  Schweinfart  in  tibe  same  capacity, 
and  died  there.  None  of  his  compositions  are 
known  to  exist. 

JoHANK  Chbistoph  [8],  and  bis  twin  jlirother 
Johann  Ambbosius  [9],  bom  1645  at  Erfurt, 
were  so  much  alike  in  appearance  and  char- 
acter that  they  were  regarded  as  curiosities. 
After  the  early  death  of  the  father,  who  taught 
them  the  violin,  and  after  they  had  complied 
their  years  of  study  and  travel,  «f  ohann  Christoph 
came  to  Amstadt  as  Hof-Musikus  to  the  Count 
of  Schwarzburg.  Disputes  with  the  Stadt- 
Musikus  caused  the  dismissal  of  all  the  court 
musicians,  including  Christoph,  but  he  was  after- 
wards re.<«tored  to  his  post.  He  devoted  himself 
to  the  church  music,  which  had  been  much 
neglected,  helped  his  old  uncle  Heinrich  in  his 
official  work  with  the  utmost  disinterestedness, 
and  died  1693.  With  his  sons  the  musical 
activity  of  this  branch  of  the  fiunily  ceased. 
Ambbosius  was  more  important.  He  remained 
with  his  brother  till  1667,  when  be  entered  the 
association  of  the  Erfurt  '  lUths-Musikanten.* 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  he  was  a 
violinist,  but  his  importance  in  the  history  of 
music  is  due  to  the  Uict  of  his  being  the  father 
of  Johann  Sebastian.  He  left  Erfurt  after  a  few 
years,  and  in  167 1  settled  at  Eisenach,  where  he 
died  in  1605.  Of  his  numerous  children  we  need 
only  mention  the  two  sons : — 

Johann  Chbistoph  [10],  bom  tf^*  After 
receiving  instraction  from  tbe  celelmted  organ- 
player  Pachelbel  in  Erfurt,  he  bepune  organist 
at  Ohrdruff,  and  died  in  I7ai«    iSuther  details 


about  him  will  be  found  in  the  biography  of  liii 
younger  brother,  the  great  Johann  Sebastisn. 
(See  the  article  on  him.) 

Having  thus  sketched  the  general  coarse  of 
the  fiunily,  we  will  take  its  various  loemben 
in  alphabetical  order,  reserving  Johann  SebsaHu 
for  the  crown  of  all. 

Johann  .^Soidiub  [la],  younger  son  of  tiie 
old  Johannes  of  Erfurt,  born  1645,  was  a  member 
of  the  society  directed  by  his  father,  became 
organist  in  St.  Michael*s  Church,  and  in  1681 
succeeded  his  brother  Johann  Chbistian  [13!^ 
as  * BathsMusik  director.'  He  died  at  Erfurt 
in  1 71 7.  Of  his  numerous  children  only  tw» 
sons  survived  him — Johann  Chbistoph  [14]* 
bom  1685,  who  succeeded  to  the  post  of  his 
fiithei^-'and 

Johann  Bkbnhabd  [15],  bom  1676.  He  wm 
organist  firxt  at  the  Kaufxnann's  Church  in  E^* 
furt,  then  at  Magdeburg,  and  finally  at  Eisensdi, 
where,  in  1703,  he  succeeded  the  older  and  man 
fiunous  Johann  Chbistoph  ^16].  These  appomt- 
ments,  especially  the  last,  give  a  fiivourable  idea 
of  his  ability  as  an  organist  and-  composer.  Of 
his  compositions  there  still  exist  preludes  on 
chorales,  as  well  as  pieces  for  klavier  and  suites 
for  orchestra  (or  '  overtures  after  the  manner  of 
Telemann,*  as  they  were  called).  The  former 
were  in  ^e  collections  of  Walther,  the  lexico- 
grapher, which  are  partly  preserved  in  the  Beriin 
Hbraiy,  and  the  latter  amongst  the  remains  of 
Sebastian,  copied  by  himself.  Johann  Bemhsid 
died  in  1 749. 

Another  Johann  Bebnhabd,  son  of  Se- 
bastian's brother  Christoph  [10],  was  bom  in 
1700,  succeeded  his  fikther  as  organist  at  Ohr^ 
druff,  and  died  in  1742. 

Johann  Chbistian  [13],  eldest  son  of  Johsoa 
of  Erfurt,  born  1640,  was  at  first  a  member  of 
his  £ftther*s  musical  society;  then  removed  to 
Eisenach,  his  younger  brother  ^gidius  taking 
his  place.    Christian  was  the  first  of  the  fiunily 
to  go  to  Eisenach,  but  in  1668  we  find  him 
again  at  Erfurt ;  he  succeeded  his  fikther  in  the 
direction  of  the  musical  society,  and  died  in 
1683.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother 
^gidi*^v     One  son,  Johann  Christoph  (1673* 
1737)  &  mentioneu  as^  organist  at  Gehren  (near 
Arnstadt),    where   hei  succeeded    the    fimioas 
Michael   (see  that  nvune,   p.  iii).     He  had 
studied   theology,   but  \  was   of  a    quarrelsome 
haughty  disposition,  and\had  many  ocoifliots  with 
his  superiors. 

Johann  Chbistoph 
of  this  oft-recurring  na 
fiunous  of  the  older  gen 
the  old  Heinbich  [5], 
bom  in  1643.     He  was  a 


16],  the  most  fionoas 
e,  and  also  the  most 

.tions;  was  the  son  cf 
f  Amstadt,  and  was 

ighly  gifted  musician. 


and  through  his  own  mertits  alone,  independent 
of  his  illustrious  nephewf  occupies  a  ve^  pro- 
minent place  in  musical  hi|rtoiy.   His  life 
tremely  simple.    He  was 
and   at   twenty-three 
churches  at  Eisenach, 
court-organist  there,  and 
four  sons  we  may  mentis 


ucated  by  his  fiitber, 
me  organist  tq  the 
ter  he  also  became 
led  in  1703.  Of  his 
Johann  Kioolaos 
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[i7l,  1669-1 753.   (See  hia  name,  p.  1 1 2.)    Chrii- 
toph^i  HMM^   excellence,  his  constant  Btriving 
i^r  ihe  highest  idtaU^,  fab  industry,  and  his  tech- 
nical poroficiency,  give  him  the  mo9t  prominent 
^soe  amongut  the  elder  branch  of  the  fiumily. 
He  WM  not  only,  as  the  old  authorities  tell  ns,  one 
of  the  finest  orsran-pUyers  and  greatest  contra- 
pontUti  of  his  day,  but  he  was  altogether  one  of 
the  most  important  artists  and  composers  of  the 
vhoie  17th  centary.      He  was  regarded    with 
iDidig{nited   consideration   by    the   fiunily,   and 
both  Johann  Sebastian  and  his  son  IJmanuel 
bd  the  greatest  respect  for  him.     In  spite  of 
tfaia,  his  importance  daring  his  life-time  was  not 
BMie  widely  recognised,  and  after  his  death  he 
WIS  bat  too  soon  forgotten ;  but  this  may  be 
opiained  by  the  overpowering  &me  of  his  great 
Bq>hew,  by  the  quiet,  reserved,  simple  nature 
of  the  man,  who  lived  only  for  his  art  and  his 
fauijf  and  lastly  by  the  nature  of  his  compo- 
Rtioiii.    His  few  remaining  wcn'ks  prove  him 
to  bare  been  of  a  thoroughly  independent  and 
original  nature,  which,  though  affected  by  the 
bllaeiioes  of  the  time,  was  so  in  its  own  in- 
diridnal  way.     Having  no  mapathy  with  the 
pRTtknt  ItalisA  style,  he  endeavoured  to  carry 
«  the  art  in  his  own  way,  and  therefore  to 
s  certain  degree  stood  aloof  firom  his  contem- 
porvies.    Th«  leading  feature  in  the  develop* 
Bfiot  of  the  17th  century  is  the  rise  of  in- 
ftnniMotal  music, — the  struggle  of  the  modem 
ksIm  with    the    old  ecclesiastical  modes,  the 
(ieTelopment  of  homophony  with  its  melodious 
ciiaiacier,  and  its  richness  of  harmony,  in  contra- 
distiiietion  to  the  old  strict  polyphony.    These 
doef  points  in  the  general  tendency  of  the  time 
ve  Dot  wanting   in  Johann   Christoph.      His 
coitinted  sense  of  form  enabled  him  to  give  his 
ompositions  that  firm  and  compact  structure 
vbidi  was  a  result  of  the  new  principles,  while 
bis  Datura]   musical  feeling   supplied  due  ex- 
preaioD.    His  most  important  compositions  are 
bis  focal  works,  espedally  his  motets ;  the  few 
that  aist  only  increase  our  rejrret  at  the  loss  of 
Mba  proo&  of  his  great  ability.    One  of  his 
beat  works  was  a  kind  of  oratorio,  for  double 
ehoros  and  orchestra,  called   'The  Combat  of 
Kichael  and  the  Devil'  (Rev.  zii.  7-1  a) ;  Johann 
Sebastian  valued    it  veiy  higUy,   and  had  it 
perfirmed  at  Leipsic,  as  did  Emanuel  after  him 
at  Hamburg.     Eight  of  his  motets  are  given  in 
the  'Musica  Stfcra'  (of  the  Berlin  'Domchor') 
bj  Neidhart  and  Hertsbei^ ;   and  others  in  a 
coQection  by  Naue   (*  Neun   Motette  .    .   von 
Johaon  Christoph  und  Johann  Michael  Bach,* 
^^BpBg,  Hofmeister).    The  best- known  of  them 
^  'I(£  laase  dich  nicht,*  familiar  in  England 
nidflr  the  title  of  '  I  wrestle  and  pray,*  for  a 
1(B^  time  attributed  to  Jnhann  Sebastian  himself, 
ad  in  fact  so  publLshed  by  Schicht  in  his  six 
iBotets.    Hia  few  remaining  instrumental  works — 
uangeoients    of  chondes,    and  variations  for 
Uarier — are  less  important,  owing  perhaps  to 
^  abnenoe  of  Italian  influence,  and  were  soon 
fayatten.     Gerber  was  in  poffiession  of  a  MS. 
v^obme  of  orgsnmmne  or%inally  belonging  to  I 
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the  Bach  fii^mily,  containing  eicrht  pieces  by 
Jobann  Christoph ;  this  invaluable  book  comprised 
works  by  all  the  celebrated  oigiin-masters  from 
1680  to  1720,  but  has  unfortunately  been  lost 
through  the  carelessness  of  (rerber's  legatees. 

JoHANK  Ernst  [18],  the  son  of  Johank 
BsBNHABD,  of  Eisenach,  bom  1733-77,  studied 
law  at  the  Leipnc  University,  and  established 
himself  as  a  lawyer  at  Eisenach.  He  was  also 
so  clever  a  musician  as  to  be  of  great  use  to  his 
father  in  his  profession.  He  was  at  first  appointed 
his  assistant  in  1748,  and  afterwards  succeeded 
him  ;  he  also  became  Capellmeister  at  the  court 
of  Weimar,  but  kept  up  his  house  at  Eisenach.. 
Some  of  his  vocal  pieces  are  preserved,  and 
show  that  he  was  superior  to  his  time  as  a  com- 
poser of  sacred  music,  which  was  then  rapidly 
declining.  One  or  two  of  his  compositions  for 
klavier  are  to  be  found  in  Pauer*8  '  Alte  Meister/ 
series  a,  bk.  3. 

JoHANir  Michael  [ig],  younger  son  of  old 
Heinrich,  and  brother  of  «fohann  Christoph  of 
Eisenach,  bom  in  1648.  He,  like  his  brother,  was 
educated  by  his  father,  whom  he  afterwards 
Bupported  amd  helped  in  his  professional  duties. 
In  1673  he  was  appointed  organist  at  Gehren 
near  Amstadt,  where  he  died  in  1694,  in  the 
prime  of  life.  He  had  six  children,  a  boy  who 
died  early,  and  five  daughters,  the  youngest  of 
whom,  Maria  Barbara  [20I,  became  the  first  wifSo 
of  Johann  Sebastian,  stnd  died  1720.  Johann 
Michael  had  the  same  nature  and  character  as 
his  brother,  the  same  simple  pious  mind  stnd 
constant  lofty  aims.  In  depth  of  intention, 
flow  of  ideas,  he  vied  with  his  brother,  but  the 
latter  surpassed  him  in  feeling  for  form.  His 
invention  is  remarkable,  but  form  is  always  his 
difficulty ;  in  him  we  feel  the  want  of  certainty 
so  characteristic  of  that  time,  which  resulted 
from  the  constant  seeking  after  new  forms ;  and 
the  defect  is  equally  evident  in  his  stiff  counter- 
point. We  mav  however  assume  that  with  his 
great  gifts  Michael  would  have  developed  more 
in  this  direction  but  for  his  early  death.  The 
decline  of  the  polyphonic  style  is  especially  felt 
in  his  motets,  because  he  failed  to  build  Uf 
his  movements  in  the  definite  forms  demanded 
by  the  new  homophonio  style.  In  instrumental 
music  he  seems  to  have  been  more  important, 
perhaps  because  he  was  more  accessible  to  the 
influence  of  Italy  than  his  brother.  Walther 
says  that  he  wrote  'starke,*  that  is  to  say  're- 
markable* sonatas,  and  bis  pieces  were  certainly 
longer  esteemed  than  those  of  Johann  Christoph. 
In  the  orgnn-book  already  mentioned  there  were 
no  less  than  seventy- two  fugued  and  figured 
chorale-preludes  of  his,  showing  how  much  those 
of  his  compositions  were  then  valued.  Of  his 
vocal  worlcs,  motets,  arias,  and  church  pieces 
with  instrumental  aocompMiiments,  forerunners 
of  Johann  Sebastian's  cantatas,  some  are  still 
preserved,  and  give  a  highly  favourable  opinion 
of  MicbaeFs  capacities.  In  the  depth  and  fi»ce 
of  his  expression  his  relationship  with  Sebastian 
is  clearly  felt.  (See  the  above-mentioned  col- 
lections  of  Nftoe   and   Neidhardt).     Michael 
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the  cyclical  lODAifr-fonn,  and  new  treatment  of 
the  orchestra. 

Hia  compodtions  in  all  departments  are  ex- 
traordinarily numerous ;  a  complete  list  of  them 
■will  be  found  in  Grerber.  Historically  his  in- 
strumental compositions  are  the  most  valuable, 
because  the  development  of  the  larger  forms  of 
instrumental  music  is  the  great  characteristic 
of  modem  times.  His  vocal  music,  chiefly  for 
the  church,  is  for  the  most  part  flat  and  mo- 
notonous, a  quality  perh^w  partly  due  to  the 
dry  and  imenthusiastic  ratiouaUsm  of  that  day. 
Most  important  of  all  are  hia  numerous  com- 
positions for  the  clavier — a  i  o  Solo  pieces ;  5  a  Con- 
certos with  orchestral  accompaniments ;  Sonatas, 
Trios,  etc. — ^in  which  he  has  exhibited  and  de- 
veloped his  father*s  principles  of  tec&nt^u^.  Many 
of  these  pieces  have  been  republished  in  the 
▼arious  collections  of  ancient  music;  and  his 
principal  vrork  'Sonaten,  nebst  Rondos  und 
fieien  Phantasien,  fiir  Kenner  und  Liebhaber' 
(6  parts,  I779~^7)»  was  republished  a  few  years 
■inoe  by  Baumgart.  Of  ^ib  orchestral  works, 
18  in  number,  several  have  been  recently  re- 
issued by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  and  have  excited 
80  much  interest  aa  to  procure  them  a  place  in 
the  programmes  of  Orchestral  Concerts.  Bach's 
Tocal  works  comprise--a  Oratorios, '  Die  Israeliten 
in  der  Wiiste'  and  'IMe  Auferstehung  und  Him- 
melfjBihrt  Jesu*;  a  celebrated  'Heilig*  (Sanctus) 
for  a  Choirs;  'Melodien'  to  Gellert's  sacred 
songs ;  a  a  Passions ;  sacred  Cantatas ;  Singspiele ; 
secular  songs,  etc.,  etc.  That  he  was  not  with- 
out ability  in  literature  is  shown  by  his  great 
work  *  Versuch  tlber  die  wahre  Art  das  CUvier  zu 
spielen'  (a  parts,  1780)  with  examples  and  18 
specimen  pieces.^  This  book  deserves  notice  as 
the  first  methodical  treatise  on  clavier-playing; 
but  it  is  more  important  still  as  containing  the 
foundation  of  those  principles  which  were  first 
laid  down  by  the  great  John  Sebastian,  and  were 
afterwards  developed  by  dementi,  Cramer,  Field, 
and  Hummel,  into  the  pianoforte-playing  of  the 
present  day.  Bach  lays  special  stress  on  refine- 
ment and  taste  in  execution,  in  connection  with 
which  he  gives  detailed  rules  for  the  execution 
of  the  ornaments  or  'Manieren*  then  considered 
so  indispensable,  and  in  this  respect,  as  the  most 
complete  and  authentic  authority,  his  work  will 
always  possess  considerable  value.  It  has  recently 
been  re-edited  (1857)  by  dchelling.  [A.  M.] 

BACH,  JoHAVN  Sebastian — 'to  whom,'  in 
Schumann's  words, '  music  owes  almost  as  great  a 
debt  as  a  religion  owes  to  its  founder* — youngest 
son  of  Ambrosius  Bach,  was  bom  at  Biaemu^ 
March  ai,  ;685.  His  life,  like  that  of  most  of 
his  family,  ^n  simple  and  uneventful.  His 
fSetther  began  by  teaching  him  the  violin,  and  the 
old-established  family  traditions  and  ^e  musical 
importance'  of  Eisenach,  where  the  fiunoua  Jo- 
hann  Chriatoph  waa  atill  actively  at  work,  no 
doubt  assiated  hia  early  development.  In  hia 
tenth  year  t{ie  parenta  both  died,  and  Sebaatian 
was  left  an  orphan.  He  then  went  to  live  with 
his  elder  brother,  Johann  Chriatoph,  at  that  time 
OKganist  at  Ohrdruff,  atMl  under  his  direction 


began  the  clavier,  at  the  aame  time  canying  00 
hia  education  at  the  Ohrdruff  'Lyceum.*  THa 
remarkable  genius  of  the  boy  hegui  at  onoe  to 
show  itself.  He  could- soon  play  all  his  lessonB  by 
heart,  and  aspired  to  more  advanced  music.  Hiii 
impulse  his  brother  it  seems  did  not  encounge. 
We  are  told  that  he  possessed  a  MS.  volome  ooo- 
taining  pieces  by  fVohbexger,  Pachelbel,  Kerl, 
Buxtc^ude,  and  other  celebrated  composen  of  tlis 
day.  This  book  became  an  object  of  longing  to 
the  young  Sebaatian,  but  was  strictly  withheld 
from  him  by  his  brother.  Determined  neverthe* 
less  to  gain  possession  of  the  volume,  the  boj 
managed  with  hia  little  handa  to  get  it  throngl 
the  latticed  door  of  the  cupboard  in  whidi  it  wM 
kept,  and  at  night  aecretly  copied  the  whole  of  H 
by  moonlight,  a  work  which  occupied  him  aa 
montha.  When  the  atom  brother  as  last  dis* 
covered  the  trick,  he  was  cruel  enough  to  tab 
away  from  the  boy  his  hardly-earned  work. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  (i  700)  Johann  Sebasiiii 
entered  the  'Michaelis*  achool  at  Lunebuig 
hia  beautiful  aoprano  voice  at  once  procorec 
him  a  place  among  the  '  Mettenachuler,*  vhi 
took  part  in  the  <£urch  muaic,  and  in  retail 
had  their  achooling  firee.  Though  thia  gave  hin 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquaintedwith  voea 
muaic,  inatrumental  muaic,  eapecially  organ  tan 
pianoforte  playing,  waa  alwaya  hia  chief  ato^ 
Bohm,  the  organiat  of  St.  John*a  at  Ltinebozg 
no  doubt  had  an  inapiring  effect  upon  him,  bu 
the  vicinity  of  Hamburg  offered  a  atill  greate 
attraction  in  the  peraon  of  the  fiunoua  old  Dutd 
organiat  Bbinken.  In  hia  holidays  Bach  wadt 
many  expeditiona  to  Hambury  <m  foot  to  h«a 
thia  great  player.  Anothe^"p5werftd  incentive  ti 
hia  development  waa  the  ducal  '  Hof-kapelle*  a 
CeUe,  which,  being  in  a  great  meaaure  compoiei 
of  Frenchmen,  chiefly  occupied  itaelf  with  Fiend 
inatrumental  muaic,  and  thua  Bach  had  mair 
opportunitiee  of  becoming  acquainted  with  1 
bra];idi  of  chamber  and  concert  music,  at  tha 
tune  of  great  importance.  After  remainini 
^ree  yeara  at  L&ieburg  he  became  for  a  tim 
'^  Hofinuaikua*  at  Weimar  in  the  band  of  Prino 
Johann  Emat,  brother  of  the  reigning  doka 
and  in  1703  waa  made  organiat  at  Amatadt  ii 
the  'new  church.*  Here  he  laboured  witi 
restleaa  eagemeaa  and  eneigy  at  hia  own  d( 
velopment  in  both  technique  and  theory,  an 
very  posaibly  neglected  the  training  of  the  chard 
choir.  In  1 705  he  obtained  a  month*a  leave  t 
visit  Labeck  in  order  to  make  acquaintance  will 
the  organiat  Boxtehude  and  hear  hia  fiimon 
evening  performancea  on  the  organ  during  A^ 
vent.  He  aeema  to  have  considered  hia  ata 
there  of  ao  much  importance  that  he  prolongs 
it  for  three  montha.  Thia  liberty,  and  hia  haU 
in  accompanying  the  aervioea  of  indulging  1^ 
&ncy  to  the  disturbance  of  the  congregai'  "^ 
drew  upon  him  the  diaapprobation  of  the  chi 
authoritiea,  but  without  interfering  with  his 
sition  as  organiat — a  fact  which  provee  thai 
performancea  of  the  young  genius  were 
appreciated.  It  aeeq^  that  hia  reputation  as 
organist  was  even  then  ao  great  that  he  M 
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d  applications  from  various  qoaiten.  In 
le  went  to  Muhlhausen  in  the  Thuringen, 
[  the  fbllowing  year  to  Weimar  as  oourt- 
it    From  this  time  we  may  consider  his 

I  to  have  been  comj^ete^^  at  Weimar  his 

II  the  first  orgam^^tTDiB  time  reached  its 
If  and  th^i^idSo  his  chief  organ  composi- 
▼ere  ^jpCfCten, —  productions   mismpassed 

bble.  In  i^iA.  when  twenty-nine 
'of  age.  Bach  was  appomted  '  Hof-Concert- 
sr/  and  his  sphere  of  activity  became 
lenbly  enlarged.  An  interesting  event 
place  at  this  time.  Bach  used  to  make 
!  tours  for  the  purpose  of  giving  perform- 
on  the  organ  and  clavier.  On  his  arrival 
roden  in  the  autumn  of  171 7  he  found 
a  French  player  of  great  reputation  named 
iund,  whose  performances  completely  carried 
his  hearers,  though  he  had  made  many 
€•  by  his  arrogance  and  intolerance  of 
)titi<m.  Bach  was  induced  to  send  a  written 
Dge  to  the  Frenchman  for  a  regular  musical 
i,  offering  to  solve  any  problem  which 
pponent  should  set  him,  of  course  on 
ion  of  being  allowed  to  reciprocate.  Mar- 
agreed,  in  his  pride  picturing  to  himself 
ring  victory;  time  and  place  were  fixed 
and  a  numerous  and  l»illiant  audience 
bled.  Bach  made  his  appearance — but  no 
land :  he  had  tiUcen  himself  off  that  very 
Bg ;  having  probably  found  an  opportimity 
iring  his  opponent,  and  no  longer  feeling 
orage  to  measure  his  strength  with  him. 
hia  return  from  Dresden  in  1717  Bach  was 
ited  Kapellmeister  at  Cothen  by  Prince 
Idof  Anhalt-Cothen.  This  young  prince,  a 
over  of  music,  esteemed  Bach  so  highly  that 
Id  not  bear  to  be  separated  from  him,  and 
oade  him  accompany  him  on  his  journeys. 
I  duties  oonsiBted  merely  in  directing,  tiie 
i*B  duunber-muflic,  as  he  had  nothing  to 
th  the  church  music  or  organ  -  playing, 
iii^  this  period  of  his  life  proved  ex- 
inanly  fertile  in  the  production  of  instru- 
l  moaic.  A  journey  to  Hamburg  in  1721 
it  him  again  in  contact  with  the  aged 
so;  on  this  oocasion  he  was  a  candidate 
)  post  of  organist  at  the  '  Jaoobi  Kirche,* 
he  was  attracted  by  the  splendid  organ, 
e  of  his  ^great  £ame,  and  notwithstanding 
fii^  again  eStoite^  the  most  unmixed 
taok  by  his  organ-playing  in  Hamburg, 
sd  to  obtain  the  post ;  an  unknown  and 
Scant  yonng  man  being  preferred  to  him,— 
f  beoanse  he  offered  to  pay  4000  marks 
i  office.  At  length,  in  1725,  Badi  was 
bed  cantor  at  the  nnkomaa-S^schule  in  Lripsic, 
ganist  and  director  of  the  music  in  the 
ief  diurches.  Cothen  was  no  field  for  a 
lins,  and  the  Doke*s  love  of  moaie 
\j  cooled  since  his  second  marriage, 
quitted  the  place  for  his  new  post, 
^'ng  sufficient  interest  in  it  to  write 
(IVwier-Ode)  on  the  death  of  the 
[27.  His  position  at  Leipsic  he 
y^  of  his  life ;  ^here  he  wrote 
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for  the  services  of  the  church  his  great  Passions 
and  Cantatas,  and  his  High  mass  in  B  minor 

g(^^^^  which  exhibit  the  power  of  his  unique 
emus  in  its  full  glo^u  In  1736  he  received  the 
onorary  appointmentsbC  Hof-Componist  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  ^Kapellmeister  to  the 
Duke  of  Weissenfels.  In  1747,  when  already 
somewhat  advanced  in  age,  he  received  an  in- 
vitation to  Berlin  to  the  court  of  Frederic  the 
Great,  where  his  son  Emanuel  held  the  post  of 
cembalist,  a  fact  which  made  the  king  desirous 
of  hearing  and  seeing  the  great  master  himself. 
Bach  accepted  the  invitation,  was  received  with 
the  utmost  respect  and  kindness  by  the  king  (April 
7, 1 747)^. had  to  try  all  the  Silbermann  pianofortes 
and  organs  at  Potsdam,  and  excited  the  greatest 
wonder  by  his  improvisation  on  given  and  self- 
chosen  themes.  On  his  return  to  Leipsic  he 
worked  out  the  theme  which  the  king  had  given 
him,  and  dedicated  it  to  him  under  the  title 
of  '  Musikalisches  Opfer.*  He  now  began  to 
suffer  from,  his  eyes,  and  subsequently  became 
quite  blind.  This,  was  possibly  caused  by 
excessive  straining  of  hia  sight,  not  only  with 
the  enormous  number  of  his  own  compositions, 
but  also  with  copying  quantities  of  separate 
parts,  and  works  by  other  composers,  as  materials 
for  his  own  studies :  besides  this  he  himself  en- 
graved more  than  one  of  his  own  pieces  on 
copper.  On  July  28,  1 750,  his  life  was  brought 
to  an  end  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

Bach  was  twice  married  (Oct.  17,  1707,  and 
Dec.  3,  1721)  ;  by  his  first  wife,  Maria  Barbara, 
the  daughter  of  Michael  Bach  of  Gehren,  he  had 
seven  children.  She  died  at  Cothen  in  1720, 
during  her  husband's  absence  at  Karlsbad  with 
the  Prince.  Three  only  of  her  children  survived 
their  father — an  unmarried  daughter  and  two 
sons,  Wilhelm  Frfedemann  and  Philip  EmanueL 
His  second  wife,  Anna  Magdalena  Wiilkens, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Weissenfels  Hof-Trom- 
peter,  had  a  musical  nature  and  a  fine  voice,  and 
showed  a  true  appreciation  for  her  husband.  She 
helped  to  encourage  «  strong  artistic  and  muaacal 
feeUng  in  his  house,  and  besides  attracting  foreign 
artists,  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  sons, 
who  were  one  and  all  musically  gifted.  Tliss 
marriage  produced  thirteen  >nfTg  ''^^Vireiii,  mkt 
sons,  of  whom  only  iwo  survived  the  fMmr,  Jo- 
hann  Christoph  Friedrich  and  Johaim  CbtMan^ 
In  Johann  Sebastian  centres  the  nrnnrcaaiTn 
development  of  the  race  of  Badi,  wldca  had  Umb 
advancing  for  years ;  in  all  the  eacomtHmmom  d 
life  he  proved  himself  to  be  at  cmot  ibt  ^tUmt 
and  the  most  typical  refmseBtaitsvc  <if  ti^  £aa^- 
He  stood,  too,  on  the  top  step  ni  t^  ^ddfs- 
with  him  the  vital  fotces  oi  tibe 
themselves;  and  fisthcr  yvmm  id 
stopped  short. 

All  the  fenily  teMU  «»<  <|Qa2HiM 
to  wldefa  we  disew  aMtentMB  m  ik^, 
to  this  arlBcie,  mA  wiikjL  W4C* 
^i^m   m  w«i)    m 
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full  deciflion  and  typical  cleamen:~a  deeply 
religiouB  sentiment  which,  though  in  many  points 
closely  approaching  to  the  pietism  then  de- 
veloping itself,  yet  adhered  with  a  certain  naSve 
severity  to  the  traditional,  orthodox,  family 
views ;  a  truly  wonderful  moral  force,  which, 
without  any  show,  embraced  the  problem  of  life 
in  its  deepest  sense ;  and  a  touching  patriarchal 
spirit,  wluch  was  satisfied  with  humble  dr- 
cumstanceSy  rejoiced  in  the  blessing  of  an 
unusually  numerous  family,  and  regiffded  the 
fiunily  life  as  the  chief  raison  d*^tre.  With  and 
above  all  this  there  was  an  artistic  striving, 
founded  exclusively  on  ideal  views,  and  directed 
with  complete  self-forgetfulness  to  ideal  aims 

]  alone.  His  art  and  his  familv, — those  were  the 
two  poles  around  which  Bach  s  life  moved ;  out- 
wsrdly,  simple,  modest,  insignificant ;  inwardly, 
great;  rich,  and  luxurious  in  growth  and  pro- 
duction. His  activity  was  extraordinary  and 
unceasing.  Besides  Ms  official  duties  and  his 
actual  labour  as  a  composer,  which  in  themselves 
alode  are  astonishing,  he  made  copies  for  himself 
of  other  composers*  works,  including  those  of  the 
Bach  family ;  he  sometimes  engraved  on  copper, 
and  even  occupied  himself  with  the  manufiM:ture 
of  instruments.  He  invented  an  instrument 
between  the  violoncdlo  and  viola,  which  he 
called  viola  pomposa,  and  devised  a  piano  with 
catgut  strings  which  he  called  lauten-clavicym- 
balum.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  model 
paterfiunilias,  made  the  musical  education  of 
his  sons  his  especial  and  peculiar  care,  wrote 
educational  works  for  his  pupils  like  the  '  Kla- 
vierbuchlein '  for  his  son  Friedemann,  and  the 
lunous  'Kunst  der  Fuge,*  and  also  trained  a 
great  number  of  pupils  who  afterwards  them- 
selves became  fiounous,  such  aa  Johann  Caspar 
Togler,  Agricola,  Altnikol,  afterwards  his  son- 
in-law,  Marpuig,  Kimberger,  and  Ludwig 
Krebs.  Bachs  development  points  to  a  steady 
and  indefatigable  pursuit  of  a  definite  and  fixed 
aim,  guided  by  his  genius  alone..  He  had  a 
clear  insight  into  his  artistic  mission ;  developed 
himself  out  of  himself  with  a  perfect  unity  of 
purpose,  holding  aloef  from  external  influences 
in  the  field  of  turt,  but  rather  drawing  them  to 
himself  and  so  appropriating  them  through  the 
power  of  his  genius  as  to  mould  them  into  a 
ooinplete  whole.  If  in  a  measure  he  ran  counter 
to  the  continual  encroachments  of  Italian  opera, 
this  may  be  attributed  less  to  his  artistic  than  to 
his  moral  and  religious  views. 

Bach*s  importtmce  for  the  history  of  music 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  starting  with  instrumental 
music,  and  adhering  to  the  spirit  of  it,  he 
develq>ed  all  form?  and  species  of  coqiposition 
in  an  entirely  new  and  independent  mann^. 
The  old  vocal  st^de,  which  was  founded  ex- 
dusively  on  polyphony,  was  exhausted.  Bach 
created  an  entirely  new  vocal  style  based  on 
instrumental  principles,  carried  it  to  the  B.umnxft 
of  perfection,  and  there  left  it. 

;'  Bach's  masterly  counterpoiiit  is  generally 
spoken  of  aa  the  special  mark  of  his  genius ; 
and  unapproachable  as  he  is  in  this  branch,  liis 
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real  power  lies  less  in  the  almost  inotaeeivsble 
facility  and  dexterity  with  which   he  maoaga 
the  complicated  network  of  parts,  than  in  tbt 
formal  conformation  of  the  movements  whkk 
resulted  fixsm  this  manner  of  writing;  in  tliii 
he  exhibits  a  consistency,  fertility,  tuid  fediif 
for  organic  completeness  which  are  truly  in- 
imitable.    His  melody,  his  harmony,  and  lii! 
periods  all  seem  to  be  of  one  mould:  an  in* 
destructible    spirit    of   severe   logjo    and   hb- 
alterable  conformity  to  law  pervades  the  whole  ' 
as  well  as  the  parts.    These  formal  pxindplM 
are- governed,  pervaded,  and  animated  from  fiM 
to  last  by  the  idea  of  the  musical  oomposition; 
so  that   the  materiahi,    though   in   themselTtf 
void   of  expression,   become   imbued  with  an 
inexhaustible  depth  of  meaning,  and  produce 
infinite  varieties  of  form.    This  wonderful  unity 
of  idea  and  formal  construction  gives  the  stamp 
of  the  true  work  of  art  to  Bach  s  compositioDay 
and  explains  the  magical  attraction  which  they 
exert  on  those  who  make  them  their  eaniaat 
study.      Besides   these   less  obvious   qualities^ 
iBach*s  importance  in  the  hiatoiy  of  music  shows 
■itself  in  Uie  immediate  influence  he  exerted  ifl 
^various  ways  towards  its  greater  development- 
He  first  settled  the  long  dispute  between  the 
oid  church   modes  and   the  modem  hannooic 
system ;  in  his  chorales  he  often  makes  use  oi 
the  former,  but  the  harmonic  principle  is  pre- 
dominant in  his  works,  just  as  it  still  lies  al 
the  root  of  modem  music.    Connected  with  thiJ 
was  the  'equal  temperament'  which  Bach  re- 
quired for  instruments  with  fixed  intonatiom- 
He  put  this  in  practice  by  always  tuning  hi* 
pianos    himself,    and    moreover    embodied   liM 
artistic  creed  in  relation  to  it  in  his  fiunoafl 
'  Wohltemperirte  Klavier,*  a  collection  of  pie^ 
ludes  and  fugues  in  all  Iceys.     Bach's  inflneno9 
on  the  technical  part  of  piano-playing  must  not 
be  forgotten.     lAie  fingering  wluch  was  then 
customary,  which  hardly  made  anv  use  of  thej 
thumb,  and  very  seldom  of  the  Bttle  finger,  was 
inadequate  for  the  performance  of  his  worksJ 
But  he  stood  entirely  upon  his  own  ground,  90a 
formed  for  himself  a  new  .system  of  fingeaingj 
the  main  principle  of  which  was  the  equal  use 
and  development  of  all  the  fingers,  thus  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  modem  school;  on  the 
other  hand  he  laid  down  many  rules  whichj 
though  no  longer  binding,  to  a  certain  degree 
reconciled  the   old  and  the  new  schools,   and 
gave  the  whole  system  a  thoroughly  personal 
stamp,  making  it  appear,  like  everything  else  o\ 
Bachs,  unique.  , 

Bach  wrote  unceasingly  in  every  fonn 
branch,  and  the  quantity  of  his  works  is  enormoi 
A  tolosably  complete  catalogue  (by  Emanuel  Ba 
and  A  gricola)  is  given  in  Mitzler  s  '  M  usikalif 
Bibliothek'  (1754),  of  which  the  foii'.'Vf^dSg  is 
BUDunary : —  -^ 

I.  Vocal  Works,  Five  sets  of  Sf  1  i^Cantati 
(Kirchen-Cantaten)  for  every  Sui  •  and  Hdj 
day  in  the  year,  besides  mimy  sin  >neMuch  a 
'Gottes  Zeit  ist  di<3  beste  Zeit'  4  others  fc 
special  occasions^  such  as  tbD      -^  jtuer^<^*  o 
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e  death  of  the  Electrass  of  Saxony ;  5  Pas- 
am ;  the  Christmas  Oratorio  (in  5  parte) ;  the 
Tand  Mass  in  B  minor,  and  4  smaller  do. ; 
Lotetts ;  2  Magnificats,  5  Sanctus,  as  also  many 
ecolar  Cantatas,  including  two  comic  ones,  a 
Baaero-Cantate'  and  a  '  Coffee-Cantate.* 

3.  InttruTnefUal  Works.    A  vast  number   of 
psDO  pieces  of  aU  kinds — Inventions,  in  2  and  3 
pirts;  Suites  (6  small,  called    'French  Suites,' 
lod  6  laige    'English  Suites');   Preludes  and 
Fogne^  amongst    them    the    '  Wohltemperirte 
KlsTier'  in  two  parts,  48  Preludes  and  Fugues 
m  all  keys;  the  'Kunst  der  Fuge*;  Sonatas  for 
piaao  with  one  or  more  instruments,  amongst 
ikem  the  famous  6  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Violm ; 
8olo-K>iiataB  for  Violin  and  for  Violoncello ;  Solos, 
Trioi,  etc.,  for  different  instruments  in  various 
eombmations ;  Concertos  for  i  to  4  pianos ;  Do. 
for  ?iolin  and  other  instruments  with  orchestra ; 
Overtures  and  Suites  for  orchestra;    lastly  an 
ttdloi  quantity  of  organ  compositions — Fan- 
ttfUtf,  Toccatas,  Preludes,  Fugues  and  arrange- 
DKDti  of  C9u>rale6.     Of  this  almost  inexhaustible 
nuHB  a  few  only  were  printed  durii^Bach's  life- 
time.   These  were — the   'Klavier^^ebung,*  or 
CIsTier  practioe,  a  collection  of  pieces  for  piano 
ud  organ,  in  4  parts  (1751-42)  ;  the  Musikal- 
iidtt  Opfer,'  dedicated  to  Frederic  the  Great, 
ud  a  few  organ  arrangemento  of  chorales ;  and 
dntij  after  his  death  the  'Art  of  Fugue'  (1752), 
ograTed  by  Bach  himself,  and  a  collection  of 
ChocileB  sdected  by  Emanuel  Bach  from  his 
&^'a  Cantatas,  and  published  in  two  volumes 
(1765-69).    These  were  afterwards  reprinted  in 
;  t  more  complete  form  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  and 
a  1843  a  4th  edition  in  score,  speciaUy  arranged, 
iM  pabliahed  m  Leipdc  by  C.  F.  Becker.'    The 
great  mass  of  Bach's  MSS.  however  lay  untouched 
lad  unknown  for  many  years ;  the  vocal  works 
Mm  to  have  been  more  especially  ignored.    The 
tiiBe  immediately  following  Bach  had  no  sympathy 
vitk  die  depth  and  individuality  of  his  genius. 
1^  his  pupils  and  sons  revered  him  as  a  con- 
nounate  and  inimitable   contrapuntist    and  a 
iButeriy  composer,  and  with  true   instinct  set 
^''HiQKlTeB  to  collect  and  copy  all  his  existing 
wki  for  piano   and   organ  which  they  could 
Procure.    But  with  their  generation  all  real  in- 
^s«at  in  this  mighty  genius  vanished,  and  it  is 
^  too  much  to  say  that  within  forty  years  after 
Bkii'f  death,  his  fame,  though  still  unapproach- 
^  had   become    a   mere    historic   tradition. 
How  quickly  and  how  generally  this  was  the 
211*  s  evident  firom  the  fact  that  the  works  of 
V  iBi  Rmannel  were  esteemed  at  least  as  highly 
^Ui  own, '  and  that  even  a  man  like  Adam 
'™w,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
'^'■(ttDB  of  Bach's  school,  and  one  of  his  suc- 
^^"'^  M  Cantor  at  St.  Thomas',  Leipdc,  in  his 
*^^MoihesGhreibuzig  beriihmter  Musikgelehrten 
jod  Tookonstler '  (Leipdc,  1 784)  chiefly  admires 
«it  ooanterpdnt  and  part-writing;  and  finds  his 
Jaelodisi  •peculiar'  (jtonderbar), 

J^^eHOim  eoateiaa  Ute Oioral*  which  doMs  the  original adUlon 
■fte'Artof  Fa»B«^* 
'  Im^  te  oMqili.  Anejn  *  PreKot  State,' ttc  tt.  M& 
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It  was  the  revolution  produced  by  the  com- 
posers of  the  classical  period  succeeding  that  just 
mentioned  which  fixfet  paved  the  wdy  back  to  the 
understanding  of  Bach;  at  the  end  of  the  i8th 
and  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries  the  mudc 
publishers  began  to  recollect  the  existence  of 
these  forgotten  works.  The  '  Wohltemperirte 
Klavier'  was  published  by  Kollmann  in  London 
in  i799»  <^^  ^^  <K>on  followed  by  the  firms  of 
NageU  at  Zurich,  Simrock  at  Bonn,  Kiihnel 
(now  Peters)  and  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  in  Leipsic, 
with  a  number  of  piano  and  organ  works.  The 
six'  unaccompanied  motets,  for  5  and  8  voices, 
edited  by  Schicht,  were  pubUshed  by  Breitkopf 
&  Hartel  as  early  as  i8oa.  y°  '809  the  per- 
formances of  Bach's  Fugues  ana  Trios  by  Samuel 
Wedey  and  Benjamin  Jacob  on  the  oigan  of 
Surrey  Chapel,  London,  (one  of  the  very  few 
pedal  organs  at  that  time  in  England,)  caused  an 
extraordinary  sensation,  which  was  followed  up 
by  the  publication  of  the  48  Preludes  and  Fugues 
(Birchall,  1809)  and  the  6  organ  trios,  all  }fy 
Wedey  ajid  Horn.  But  it  was  Mendelssol 
J^nre  the  permanent  impetus  to  ,tbe 
^Hkip  of  Bach  in  Europe  by  the  perfoi 
o^Wi^  Matthew  Pasdon  in  Berlin,  March  ^ 
1829,  exactly  one  hundred  years  after  its  produc- 
tion. A  powerful  excitement  seized  the  musical 
world ;  people  b^an  to  feel  that  an  infinite 
depth  and  fulness  of  originality  united  with  a 
consunmate  power  of  formal  construction  was 
lying  hidden  in  these  neglected  works.  Per- 
formances of  the  Pasdon  and  of  other  vocal 
music  of  Bach  took  place  in  Berlin  and  else- 
where— e.  g.  in  Breslau  by  the  *  Sing-akademie,' 
under  Mosevius — the  editions  increased  in  num- 
ber and  began  to  include  the  vocal  works.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  that  of  Peters  (dating 
£rom  1837),  'Gesammt  Ausgabe  der  instrument- 
alen  Werke  Bach's,'  edited  by  Czemy,  Griepenkerl 
and  Boitsoh,  with  whom  Hauptmanu,  David, 
Dehn,  etc.,  were  afterwards  associated.  This  edi- 
tion is  still  in  progress,  and  indudes  13  volumes 
of  pianoforte  works,  13  for  pianoforte  with  ao* 
companiment,  18  for  other  instruments,  9  for 
organ;  and  an  excellent  thematic  catalogue  by 
A.  Dorffel  (1866),  specially  referring  to  this  edi- 
tion. The  same  finn  has  begun  an  edition  of 
the  vocal  works,  and  beddee  full  and  compressed 
scores  of  the  Matthew  and  John  Pasdons,  the 
Christmas  oratorio,  the  B  minor  Mass,  and  4 
smaller  ditto,  the  6  Motets,  the  Magnificat  and 
4  Sanctus,  has  published  10  Cantatas  with  piano 
accompaniment — all  at  the  well-known  low  prices 
of  this  firm.  Mention  should  be  ihade  of  4  Kirch- 
engesange,  published  in  score  with  pianoforte 
arrangement  by  J.  P.  Schmidt  (Trautwdn) ;  of 
'  Ein'  feste  Burg,'  and  the  1 1 7th  Psalm,  and '  Lob, 
Ehre,  Weisheit'  (8  voc.),  issued  by  Breitkopfe, 
and  of  two  comic  Cantatas,  edited  by  Dehn  and 
published  by  Crantz — all  harbingers  of  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Bach-Gesellschaft. 

Mendelssohn  was  not  content  with  ihk  revival 

i  The  Srd  of  theee^  'Ich  Ism  dleh  nkht,'  Is  now  known  to  be  tqr 
J.  Christoph  Bach. 
«  See  DeTrientl '  BacoUecUoiu,'  p.  SB.  etc,  eta. 
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of  the  Passion  music;  through  his  efforts^  a 
monument  was  erected,  in  1842,  which  perpetu- 
ates the  features  of  the  great  master  in  front  of 
the  *  Thomas  schule/  over  which  he  presided,  and 
under  the  very  windows  of  his  study.  Nor  was 
the  result  of  Mendelssohn's  enthusiasm  to  stop 
here.  In  1850,  the  centenary  of  Bach*s  death, 
the  '  Bach-Gresellschaft  *  was  founded  at  Leipsic 
for  the  publication  of  his  entire  works.  This 
gave  a  real  and  powerful  impulse  to  the  worship 
of  Bach ;  the  discovery  of  the  unsuspected  trea- 
sures which  were  revealed  even  by  the  first 
annual  volume  led  to  the  foundation  of  'Bach 
Societies*  all  over  Germany,  which  devote  them- 
selves to  the  perfonnance  of  his  works,  especially 
the  vocal  works,  and  have  thereby  awakened  such 
an  enduring  interest  that  now  the  Cantatas,  Pas- 
sions, and  Masses  of  Bach  rank  with  Handel's 
oratorios  in  the  standing  repertoires  of  all  great 
Grerman  choral  societies,  and  are  regarded  as 
tests  for  their  powers  of  execution.  No  doubt 
the  first  impulse  to  thrae  societies  was  given  by 
the  original  Bach  Society  mentioned  above.  [See 
Bach-Gesellschapp.] 

Besides  all  these  efforts  for  diffusing  the  know- 
ledge of  Bach's  works,  we  must  mention  the 
labours  of  Robert  Franz,  the  famous  sonff*writer 
at  Halle.  In  the  performance  of  Bachs  great 
vocal  works  with  instrumental  accompaniment, 
the  organ  forms  an  essential  part,  being  necessary 
for  carrying  out  Bach's  obligate  accompaniments. 
At  concerts,  where  Bach  is  most  frequently  to 
be  heard  now,  an  organ  not  being  always  attain- 
able, Franz  devoted  himself  to  replacing  the 
organ  part  by  arranging  it  for  the  orchestral 
instruments  now  in  use.  His  thorough  under- 
standing of  Bach's  manner  of  writing,  the  musical 
affinity  of  his  own  nature,  make  him  pre-emi- 
nently fitted  for  this  work.  A  number  of  his 
arrangements,  some  in  full  score,  some  arranged 
for  piano,  have  been  published  by  C.  F.  Leuckart 
at  Leipsic. 

Amongst  the  literature  relating  to  Bach  we 
must  first  mention  a  biography  written  by  his 
son  Emanuel  and  his  pupil  Agricola.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  '  Musikalische  Bibliothek'  of 
Mitzler  in  1754,  and  is  especially  important 
because  it  contains  a  catalogue  of  Bach's  works 
which  may  be  considered  authentic ;  it  includes 
both  the  then  published  works  and  all  the 
MS.  works  which  could  be  discovered,  and  is 
the  chief  source  of  all  investigations  after  lost 
MSS.  The  first  detailed  biography  of  Bach 
was  written  by  Professor  Forkel  of  Gottingen, 
'  Ueber  Bach's  Leben,  Kunst  und  Kuntswerice,' 
3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1802  ;  afterwards,  in  1850, 
there  appeared,  amongst  others,  Hilgenfeldt's 
'J.  S.  Bach's  Leben,  Wirken,  und  Werke,'  4to. ; 
in  1865  *J.  S.  Bach,'  by  C.  H.  Bitter  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  Berlin),  and  in  1873  the  ist  vol.  of  Spitta's 
exhaustive  and  valuable  'J.  S.  Bach.'  The 
English  reader  will  find  a  useful  manual  in 
Miss  Elay  Shuttleworth's  unpretending  'Life.' 

I  8«e  hb  Letters.  Nor.  Sn.  80 :  Aug.  10. 40;  Dec  11. 42;  and  a  paper 
tqr  ScbtiRUuin  entitled  '  Mendetnohnli  Otiel-Ooncart,'  in  hia '  Qcaam- 
aelte  ScbrUten'  (UL  3061. 


There  are  also  biographical  notices  in  Getbo; 
F^tis,  and  the  other  biographical  dictionsria; 
and  monographs  by  Mosevius  on  the  'Mattheft 
Passion'  (Trautwein,  1845)  and  on  the  sacred 
cantatas  and  chorales  (Id.  1852).  In  von  Win- 
terfeld's  well-known  work,  'Der  evangehflcbs 
Kirchen  Gesang,'  there  is  frequent  reference  to 
Bach.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Hsupt- 
mann's  ' Erlauterungen '  of  the  'Art  of  Fogue' 
(Peters),  and  of  the  admirable  Frefaicei  to  the 
various  annual  volumes  of  the  Bach-Gesellschsft 

In  England  the  study  of  Bach  has  kept  pscc 
with  that  in  Germany,  though  with  smalla 
strides.  The  performances  and  editions  of  We* 
ley  have  been  already  mentioned.  In  1844  a 
45  Messrs.  Coventry  and  Hollier  published  1* 
of  the  grand  oigan  preludes  and  fugues  snt 
two  toccatas.  These  appear  to  have  b^n  editei 
by  Mendelssohn. '  They  are  printed  in  3  stavei 
and  a  separate  copy  of  the  pedal  part  'airaoge* 
by  Signer  Dragonetti'  (probably  at  the  instiga 
tion  of  Moscheles),  was  published  for  tb) 
Cello  or  Double  Bass.  About  the  same  time  I>i 
Gauntlett  edited  some  Choruses  for  the  organ 
In  1 854  the  Bach  Sooiett  of  London  was  formed 
the  results  of  which  are  given  under  that  head 
On  April  6, 1871,  took  place  the  first  perfonnano 
of  the  Passion  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  h» 
now  become  an  annual  institution,  and  has  ^rear< 
to  St.  Paul's  and  other  churches.  [A.  K- 

BACH-GESELLSCHAFT.  A  German  societ: 
formed  for  publishing  a  complete  critical  editioi 
of  the  works  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  in  sn 
nual  instalments,  as  a  memorial  of  the  centenary 
of  his  death — July  28, 1850.  The  id^  originatei 
with  Schumann,  Hauptmann,  Otto  Jahn,  C.  f 
Becker,  and  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel ;  wa 
cordially  endorsed  by  Spohr,  Liszt,  and  all  ^J 
other  great  musicians  of  the  day  (how  enthusi 
astically  would  Mendelssohn  have  taken  a  lead 
had  he  been  spared  but  three  years  longer !),  ao^ 
the  prospectus  was  issued  to  the  public  on  the  aso 
niversary  itself.  The  response  was  so  hearty  axu 
immediate,  both  from  musidsms  and  amateurs 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  ^ 
feasibility  of  the  proposal ;  the  society  w^ 
therefore  definitely  established.  Its  affairs  wer* 
administered  by  a  committee  (Hauptmants 
Becker,  Jahn,  Moscheles,  Breitkopf  &  Hitrtel^ 
whose  headquarters  were  at  Leipsic ;  the  anna» 
subscription  was  fixed  at  5  thalers,  or  15^.,  an< 
the  publications  are  issued  to  subscribers  oaXf 
so  as  to  prevent  anything  like  speculation.  Th* 
first  volume  appeared  in  December  1851,  anc 
contained  a  preface  and  list  of  subscribers,  eat 
bracing  crowned  heads,  nobility,  public  libraries, 
conservatoires  and  other  institutions,  and  private 
individuals.  The  total  number  of  copies  sub 
scribed  for  was  403,  which  had  increased  at  th< 
last  issue  (XXII — for  i872)to5i9,  the  Englisl 
contingent  having  risen  at  the  same  date  frou 
23  to  56 — or  from  57  per  cent  to  10*8  per  ceni 
of  the  whole. 

'  See  his  letter  printed  In  the  Appendix  to  FoDco^  *  BeinliilMeiieai 
(Longmani,  ISdB).  Somaof  the  pieoM  are  hesfdad 'ananied  hf  1I« 
delMohn* 
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prindplee  Uud  down  for  editing  the 
I  are  stated  in  the  preface  to  voL  i. 
its: — ^The  original  MS.  to  be  consulted 
sr  possible ;  and  also,  as  of  extreme  im- 
3,  the  separate  parts,  which  are  often 
n  Bach*s  own  writing  or  revised  and 
d  by  him,  exhibiting  notes  and  marks 
t  oonsequenoe,  both  as  corrections  and 
deaoe  of  his  practical  care  for  the 
isDce  of  his  music,  often  making  the 
B  parts  more  valuable  than  the  score 
Where  such  originals  are  not  obtainable, 
s  to  be  had  to  the  oldest  copies,  especially 
ly  Bach's  own  scholars ;  or,  in  default  of 
±e  earliest  printed  editions,  particularly 
■ned  during  his  lifetime.  No  conjectural 
,1  to  be  admitted. 

discovery  of  the  original  MSS.  is  beset 
ifiScuhiea.  Bach*B  MSS.,  except  a  few 
were  in  the  hands  of  Kimbeiger  and 
came  first  into  the  possession  of  his  sons, 
nann  and  Emanuel.  Those  entrusted  to 
nann  were  lost,  mislaid,  or  sold.  £man- 
the  contrary,  took  the  greatest  care  of 
d  left  a  catalogue  which  has  proved  of 
d  value  to  investigators.  A  portion  of 
lection  was  acquired  by  Nageli  the  pub- 
of  Zurich,  but  the  principal  part  is  now 
Berlin  Imperial  Library,  and  in  that  of 
kchimsthaler  Gymnasium  in  the  same  city, 
latter  contains  also  the  MSS.  formerly 
Ag   to    Kimberger  and    his  pupil    the 

■  Anna  Ama-lin  The  library  of  the 
B-School  at  Leipdc  once  contained  a  large 
r  of  cantatas,  both  in  score  and  parts; 
iey  were  neglected  by  Cantor  Mtiller 
9),  and  on  his  death  aU  but  a  very  small 
1  had  vanished.  Thus,  although  the  bulk 
existing  autographs  ia  now  to  be  found  in 

a  considerable  number  remain  widely 
9d  in  private  collections,  access  to  which 
h  purposes  as  those  of  the  Bach-Gresell- 

■  oatitfaUv  attended  with  much  trouble. 
u  been  Uie  aim  of  the  editors,  by  the 
just  indicated,  to  obtain  a  text  which 

express  the  composer's  intentions  as 
u  possible.  Each  volume  contains  a  pre- 
tting  forth  the  sources  drawn  upon  for  the 
s  of  the  volume,  and  the  critical  method 
ed  in  dealing  with  them,  with  a  host  of 
xDg  particulitfs  on  the  nature  and  con- 
if  the  MSS.,  on  Bach*s  method  of  writing, 
sfforts  to  find  the  most  perfect  expression 

ideas  (as  shown  by  the  incessant  varia- 

Ids  numerous  copies  of  the  same  work), 
practical  execution  of  Bach's  music,  etc., 
.  these  prefaces  may  really  be  said   to 

the  sum  of  the  present  knowledge  on 
ject  of  Bach  and  his  music  in  general. 

and  2nd  years*  volumes  were  edited  by 
oann,  the  yd  by  Becker,  the  4th  and  6th 
tz,  the  14th  by  Kroll,  and  the  rest  by 
It,  who  has  shown  himself  to  the  world 
B  pre&ces  the  accurate  indefiiktigable  in- 
tor  which  his  firiends  have  long  known 

be.    The  following  complete  liat  of  the 
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yearly  issues  to  the  date  of  this  article  (1^76) 
may  not  be  unwelcome  to  our  readers : — 


I8BL   FlntTmr. 
Ohoreh  CanUtM.   VoLL 
1.  Wie  schOn  leaehtet. 
%  Ach  Gott.  Tom  Ulmmel 
S.  Ach  Gott,  wto  manehM. 
4.  Ghrlft  bff  in  TodMbandan. 
&  Wo  aoU  kh  tUbm  hln. 
«L  BMb'  bet  una. 
7.  Ghrltt  munr  H«ir. 
a  Ltebftar    Gott. 
khitarbeDT 
a.  Is  ist  das  HeU. 
laVdneSed' 

UBB.   Second  Tear. 
Choreh  Cantatas.   VoLl 
n.  LobetGott. 
12.  Weinen,  Kkcen. 
UL  Heine  Senficer. 
14  War'  Gott  nlcht  mlt  ons. 
10.  Denn  du  wirst  meine  Seela. 
10W  Herr  Gott  dioh  loben  wir. 

17.  Wer  Dank  opfsrt. 

18.  Oleleb  wie  der  Regan. 

19.  Is  erhab  ilch  ein  Streit. 

90.  O  Xwitkeit,  du  Donnerworl 

UBS.   Third  Tear. 
CkTler  Works.    Vol.  1. 
IB  Inrentloni  and  10  Bfmjiboakaa. 
KlarlerClbunv: 

PtL  eFartltas. 

Pt.2.  A  Concerto  and  a  Partita. 

PL  8.  Choral-Prelades  and  4duets. 

Pt  4  Air.  with  80  Varlatiooa. 
Toccata  in  F%  minor. 
Toccata  in  0  minor. 
Fogue  in  A  minor. 

USi.  roorthTear. 
FuHon  Mnsie  from  St  XattlMw. 
1B8&   Fifth  Tear. 
Chnrch  Cantatas.    VoLS. 
2L  leh  hatte  tIbI  Bektimmemlsk 
32:  Jeras  nalm  m  sich. 
8S.  Da  wahrer  Gott. 
at.  Kin  ungefirbt  GemQthe^ 
8&  Es  ist  DichU  Oesundes. 
91  Ach  wie  flUchtic 
97.  Wer  weiss,  wie  nahe  mlr. 

28.  GotUob !  nun  gebt. 

29.  Wir  danken  dir,  Gott. 

80.  Freue  dlch,  erI5ste  Schfar. 

Christmas  Oratorio.   InlsecUons. 

18B&   BUthTcar. 
in  B  minor. 


1807.   Bervith  Tear. 
Church  Cantatas.   Vol.4 
SL  Der  Himmel  lacht. 
as.  Liebster  Jestt. 
SS.  Alleiu  zu  dir,  Herr. 
St.  O  ewiges  Feuer. 
SSb  Gelst  und  Beele. 

96.  Schwlngt  freudig  each. 

97.  Wer  da  glaubet. 

98.  Aus  tlefer  Moth. 

99.  Brlch  dem  Bongrlgen. 
40.  Daza  1st  enchlenen. 


Eighth  Tear. 

in  F,  A«  Q  minor. 


188& 
FoorMasMSi 
andO. 

UBBi   HtarthTear. 
Chamber Mosie.   VoLL 
9  Sonatas  for  Clarier  and  flat*. 
Suite  for  Clavier  and  Violin. 
6  Sonatas  for  ditto,  ditto. 
9  ditto  for  ClaTler  and  Vtola  dl 

gamba. 
Sonata  for  Flate.Vk>Un,  and  flgurad 

bass. 
Ditto  tor  2  Violins  and  ditto. 

1800.   Tenth  Tear. 
Clrardi  Cantatas.    VoL  & 
4L  Jasu,  nun  lei  gepreiaet. 
42.  Am  Abend  aber  desHlbigeo. 
49.  Gott  flUiret  auL 
44  Sic  werden  eudi. 
4S.  Es  ist  dir  gessgt 
48.  Schaoet  doch  and  iahe4 

47.  Wer  sich  selbat  erhAhal. 

48.  leh  elender  Meosoh. 

49.  Ich  geh'  and  such*, 
oa  Nan  1st  das  HeflL 


188L   Ilsrenth  Tear. 
Kagnifleat  in  D. 

Four  Sanctos*.  In  C.  D.  D  minor. 
andO. 

Chamber  Masle.   VoeaL 
PhortHis  and  Pan. 
Weichet  nor,  betrOhte  Sehatten. 
Amora  traditora. 
Contentment. 
Aeolas. 


TweMhTear. 
Fluitoa  Mosie  from  St.  John. 


Church  Cantatas.   VoL  a 
fiL  JauehzetGott. 
Ba  Filscbe  Welt. 
09.  Schlagedoch. 
04  Widerstehe  dodL 
00.  Ich  armer  Menseh. 
86.  loh  wfli  den  Kreuatah. 
07.  Selig  ist  der  Mann, 
oa  Ach  Gott,  wie 

▼erston.) 
OB.  Wer  mlch  Udiet 
8a  0  Ewigkdt.  <Snd  mikm.) 
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180B.  Thirteenth  Tear. 
Betrothal  Cantatas. 
Dem  Gerechten  muss  das  Licht. 
Der  Herr  denket  an  uns. 
Gott  ist  untere  ZuTenloht. 
Three  Chorales. 


Ckrler  Works. 
The  IVench  Suites. 
The  Sni^ish  Suites. 


VoL  a 


Funeral  Ode 
Baiony. 


on  the  DaehsM  of 


1864   Fourteenth  Tear. 
Olarier  Works.   VoL  9. 
TlM  well-tempered  Cbrler, 
plete  with  Appendix. 

I860.   Fifteenth  Tear. 
Organ  Woriu: 


18  Preludes  and  Fnvaas. 
9  Tbccatas. 


1801   Sixteenth  Tear. 
Oinrch  Cantatas.   VoLl^ 
61.  Hun  komm,  der  Helden. 
(0.  n>ld.  (Ifed  Terskm.) 

68.  Christen,  attet  dieaen  T»§, 
64  Sebet,  welch'  elne  Liebe. 
61  8ie  werden  aus  Saba. 

61  Erfreut  euch,  ihr  Heraen. 
67.  Halt'  im  Gedichtaiis. 
61  Also  bat  Gott  die  Well 

69.  Lobe  den  Berm. 
7a  Wachet.  betet,  seid  berett. 

1887.    Serenteenth  Tear. 
Chamber  Mnsi&    VoLS. 
Ooneertos  for  Clarier  and  Orebee- 
tra:  D  minor;  E;  D;  A;  F 
minor :  F ;  G  minor. 
Concerto  for  Clarier,  Flute,  and 
Vfolin.  with  Orchestra. 

1861   lighteenth  Tear. 
Church  Cantatas.    VoL  a 
7L  Gott  ist  mein  Konig. 
72.  AUes  nur  nach  Gottes  Wlllen. 
79.  Herr.  wie  du  willst. 
74  Wer  mlch  Uebe(,2nd  TendoiL 
71  Die  Eleoden  sollen  eaaen. 
71  Die  Himmel  erzihlen. 

77.  Du  sollst  Gutt. 

78.  Jesu.  der  du  meine  Seela. 

79.  GoU  der  Herr  ist  Soon'. 

80.  Ein'  feste  Burg. 

1801   Nineteenth  Tear. 
Chamber  Music.    VoL  1 
Concertos  for  rarlous   instru- 
ments, with  Orchestra. 

1871   Twentieth  Tear. 
Church  Cantatas.   VoL  a 
8L  Jesus  sdUill. 
81  Ich  babe  genug. 
88.  Brfreute  Zeit. 
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84  Iflh  Un  TWg&agt. 

86.  leh  bin  ein  futer  Hlrt. 
SB.  Wahrliob,  tch  Mga  each. 

87.  Bither  tebt  Ibr  niebtt. 
8B.  Btebe.  leh  wUl  ? iel  Ftochcr. 

88.  Wu  Mil  ioh  MS  dlr  iDKhaa. 
8Q.Isr«UiBt«adi. 


18  Oooeertx  for  9  CiMltn  tad  Or^ 
chMtnu    

OntoriOb 


8  DimiDH  tar  varloas  flMlTitiMk 

1871.   Twenty  flnt  T«r. 

Ghunber  Marie.  Vol*.  4  and  & 

S  Oooentot  tot  VloUn  tad  <k<- 

(diMtn. 
1  ditto  for  S  ditto  ud  ditta 
1  SyinphoBjr  iaov«iiia&t  for  Vlollii. 


187S.  T«feDtT-«aeoDd  Tear. 
aMMdlnU7&) 

Ohoreh  Cutalai.   VoLlft 
01.  G«lobet  Mkt  dn. 
92.  Ich  hab'  la  Ootta^ 
n.  Wer  our  dan  llebw  Qott 
94.  Wm  fh«'  ich. 
9B.  Ghristui  dar  lit  mdn  Labeo. 
94.  Hon-  Christ,  der  eln'  fe. 

97.  Id  alien  meinaa  Tbatan. 

98.  Was  Gott  that.  das. 
98.  Ditto.  (Sod  vcrskMi.) 
loa  Ditto,  (tod  fanloD.) 

[A.  M.] 


BACH  SOCIETY,  THE.     This  society  was 
instituted  in  London  in  1849,  and  its  primary 
objects  are  stated  in  the  prospectus  to  be — 
(I)  the  collection  of  the  musical  compositions 
of  J.  S.  Bach,  either  printed  or  in  MS.,  and 
of  all  works  relating  to  him,  his  family,   or 
his  music;  and  (2)  the  furtherance  and  promo- 
tion of  a  general  acquaintance  with  his  music 
by  its  public  performance.     The  original  com- 
mittee of  management  consisted  of  the  late  Sir 
W.  S.  Bennett  (chairman),  Messrs.  B.  Bamett, 
G.  Cooper,  F.  R.  Cox,  J.  H.  B.  Dando,  W.  Dor- 
leU,  W.  H.  fiolmes,  E.  J.  Hopkins,  C.  E.  Horsley, 
John  HuUah,  H.  J.  Lincoln,  0.  May,  and  H. 
Smart,  with  Sir  G.  Smart  and  Mr.  Cipriani  Pot- 
ter as  auditors,  and  Dr.  Charles  Steggall  as  hon. 
secretary.    Under  the  auspices  of  the  society  the 
first  performanoe  in  EngUmd  of  the  '  Passion  ac- 
•coding  to  St.  Matthew   (Groese  Passions-Musik) 
took  place  at  the  Hanover  Square  Booms  on 
April  6,  1854,  ^*  Bennett  conducting.     The 
principal  vocalists  were  Mme.  Ferrari,  Misses 
B.  Street,  Dolby,  Dianelli,  and  Freeman,  and 
Messrs.  Allen,  Walwcuth,  W.  Bolton,  and  Signor 
Ferrari.     Mr.  W.  Thomas  was  principal  violin, 
Mr.  Grattan  Cooke  first  oboe,  and  Mr.  E.  J. 
Hopkins  was  at  the  organ,  the  new  instrument 
by  Gray  and  Davison  being  used  on  this  occasion 
for  the  first  time.    The  English  version  of  the 
words  was  by  Miss  Helen  F.  H.  Johnston.    A 
second  performanoe  was  given  at  St.  Martin's 
Hall  on  March  23,  1858,  Dr.  Bennett  again  con- 
ducting.   The  audience  on  this  occasion  included 
the  late  Prince  Consort.    On  June  21,  1859,  the 
Society  gave   a   performance   of  miscellaiieous 
works  by  Bach,  including  the  Concerto  in  C 
minor  for  two  pianofortes,  the  Chaconne  for  vio> 
lin  (by  Herr  Joachim),  and  the  Solo  Fugue  for 
pianoforte  in  D.    The  concert  of  i860,  on  July 
24,  included  the  first  eleven  movements  firom  the 
Mass  in  B  minor.    Three  years  later,  on  June 
13,  1861,  the  Society  gave  the  first  performance 
in  England  of  'The  Christmas  Oratorio'  (Weih- 
nachts-OratcHrium)  also  under  Sir  W.  S.  Bennett's 
direction.    The  Society  was  dissolved  on  March 
21,  1870,  when  the  library  was  handed  over  to 
the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music.  [C.  M.] 

BACHE,  Francis  Edwabd,  bom  at  Birming- 
ham Sept.  14,  1833 ;  died  there  Aug.  24, 1858,  in 
his  twenty-fiAh  year.  As  a  child  he  showed  very 
great  fondness  and  aptitude  for  music,  studied 
the  violin  with  Alfred  Mellon  (then  conductor  of 
the  Bixmbgham  theatre),  and  in  1 846  was  allowed 
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to  play  in  the  festival  orchestra  when  Heodds- 
sohn  conducted '  Elijah.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1849  he  left  school  si 
Birmingham  to  study  under  Stemdale  Bennett 
in  London.  His  first  overture  was  performed  si 
the  Adelphi  Theatre  in  Nov.  1850,  and  about  s 
year  later  his '  Three  Impromptus'  (his  first  piano 
piece)  came  out.  He  remained  studying  with. 
Bennett,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  tima 
writing  for  Addison,  Hollier,  and  Lucas,  bank 
1849  to  53.  In  Oct.  53  he  went  to  Leipaic, 
studied  wiUi  Hauptmann  and  Plaidy,  and  took 
occasional  oigan  lessons  firom  Schneider  at  Dreah- 
den.  He  returned  to  London  (after  a  short  risit 
to  the  opera,  *  William  Tell,'  etc.,  at  Paris)  esily 
in  1855.  At  the  end  of  55  he  was  driven  by 
severe  illness  to  Algiers,  but  returned'  to  Leipaie 
for  the  summer  and  autumn  of  56 ;  then  wmt  to 
Rome  for  the  winter,  calling  en  old  Czemy  in 
Vienna,  who  was  much  pleased  with  him,  and 
wrote  to  that  effect  to  Kistner.  He  readied 
England  veiy  ill  in  June  57,  passed  that  winter 
in  Torquay,  and  returned  to  Biimingham,  whidi 
he  never  again  left,  in  April  58. 

Bache's  published  compositionB  are  numeroa, 
and  include  four  mazurkas,  op.  13 ;  five  chsno* 
teriritic  pieces,  op.  15  ;  Souvenirs  d'  Italic,  op.  19, 
for  piano  solo ;  andante  and  rondo  polonais^  for 
piano  and  orchestra ;  trio  for  piano  and  strings 
op.  25 ;  romance  for  piano  and  violin ;  six  songs, 
op.  1 6 ;  barcarola  Veneziana.    Also  a  concerto  in 
E  for  piano  and  orchestra,  and  two  operas,  'Ro- 
bezahT  and  'Which  is  Which,*  all  nnpublishei 
With  all  their  merit,  however,  none  of  these  can 
be  accepted  by  those  who  knew  him  as  adequate 
specimens  of  his  ability,  which  was  unquestion- 
ably very  great.     His  youth,  his  impressioQable 
enthusiastio  character,  and  continual  ill-health 
must  all  be  considered  in  forming  a  judgment  of 
one  who,  had  he  lived,  would  in  all  probability 
have  proved  a  lasting  ornament  to  the  EngliBb 
school.  [G'l 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC.  'Badielor/  a 
word  whose  derivation  has  been  much  disputed, 
is  the  title  of  the  inferior  degree  oonfened  in 
various  faculties  by  the  Universities  of  thii 
country.  In  Music,  as  in  Divinity  and  Medi- 
cine, the  degrees  given  are  those  of  Bacheloi 
and  Doctor.  There  is  no  degree  of  Master,  as  ii 
<  Arte.'  The  letters  M.D.  and  M.B.  being  ap 
propriated  to  degrees  in  Medicine,  the  abbrevia 
tions  Mus.  D.  and  Mus.  B.  are  employed  it 
distinguish  those  in  Music.  The  degree  € 
Bachelor  must,  in  the  ordinary  course,  pieced 
that  of  Doctor;  it  is  permitted,  however,  i 
cases  of  great  merit,  and  especially  where  tii 
candidate  has  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  th 
art  before  offering  himself  for  the  degree,  to  pat 
at  once  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  witfaou 
having  previously  taken  that  of  Bachelor. 

'Music'  was  one  of  the  so-called  seven  axi 
taught  in  the  monastic  schools  which  arose  i 
Western  Europe  under  Charlemagne  and  his  sui 
cessors.  The  Universities,  an  expansion  of  thef 
schools,  inherited  their  curriculum ;  and  duiin 
the  Middle  Ages  the  'An  Musica'  was  Btudie< 
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Ykt  oertain  other  branches  of  knowledge,  in  the 
books  of  BoethioB,  a  Koman  author  of  the  6th 
oeotoiy,  wbofle  writingB  fdmiahed  the  Dark  Ages 
with  Mine  poor  shreds  of  the  science  of  Uie 
indent  world.  The  study  of  Boethius  was  a 
pdantic  repetition  of  mathematical  forms  and 
noportions,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  seho- 
tftstician,  and  calculated  to  retard  rather  than 
•iTuoe  the  progress  of  the  art.  Although  it 
wu  s  common  thing  for  the  scholar  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  play  upon  an  instrument  or 
two  (lee  e.g.  Chaucer^s  Clerk  of  Oxenford  in 
the  'Prologue'),  it  is  probable  that  no  practi- 
al  aoqaaintanoe  with  music  was  originally  re- 
fer a  degree,  but  that  the  sdiolar  had 
to  read  in  public  a  certain  number  of 
'exwdses'  or  discourses  upon  Boethius,  a  cere- 
mony which  held  the  place  of  examination  in  the 
Ifiddle  Ages.  We  cannot,  however,  speak  with 
cotunty ;  for  the  eariieet  mention  of  graduates 
in  music,  viz.  Thomas  Seynt  Just  and  Henry 
Hibyngton  at  Cambridge,  dates  no  further  back 
thu  1463.  Forty  years  later  a  more  or  less 
elaborate  composition  appears  to  be  regularly  de- 
nttoded  of  candidates  for  a  degree.  In  1506 
Bicbud  £de  was  desired  to  compose  'a  Mass 
vitb  an  Antiphona,*  to  be  solemnly  sung  before 
tlie  University  of  Oxford  on  the  oay  of  his  ad- 
niiadon  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor;  and  in  1518 
Jcbn  Chsrde  was  desired  '  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  tbe  Procton*  a  mass  and  antiphona  which 
be  hid  already  composed,  and  to  compose  another 
DM  of  five  parts  on  *^jp^  'ex  splendens.* 
Hie  statutes  given  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
bj  Land  in  1636  enact  that  every  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  shall  compose  a 
piece  for  five  voices  with  instrumental  accom- 
puiments.  and  have  it  publicly  performed  in  the 
'MoBc  School* ;  and  though  the  words  in  which 
^  degree  was  conferred  still  contained  a  per- 
Jtaaoxm  '  to  lecture  in  every  book  of  Boethius,'  it 
voold  leem  that  music  was  more  seriously  and 
nxmfajlj  cultivated  at  Oxford  during  the  1 7th 
ctotoiy  than  it  has  been  before  or  since.  The 
torpor  into  which  the  English  Universities  fell 
faring  the  i8th  century  affected  the  value  of 
^  musical  diplomas.  Compositions  were  in- 
^  itill  required  of  candidates  for  degrees; 
^  the  abe^ioe  of  a  bona  fide  examination 
i^Bodered  the  degree  of  little  value  as  a  test  of 
Pcnooal  merit.  The  reforming  spirit  of  our  own 
^y  bae  however  extended  itself  in  this  direction, 
*Bd  the  following  rules,  depending  in  part  upon 
^  itatiites  of  the  Universities,  in  part  upon 
fBgolations  drawn  up  by  the  present  professors 
ui  ptoioanoe  of  the  statutes,  are  now  in  force  as 
^  ^  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

At  Oxfccd  the  candidate  must  (i)  pass  a  pre- 
Inninaiy  lamination  (partly  in  writing,  psjrtly 
tied  voce)  in  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  in  not 
OMvethan  four  parts.  He  has  then  (a)  to  pre- 
■^  to  the  Profeasor  of  Music  a  vocal  composition 
ccntaining  pure  five-part  harmony  and  good  f  ugal 
^terpoint,  with  accompaniment  for  at  least  a 
^Pimtett  stringed  band,  of  such  length  as  to 
*0eo|>y  from  twenty  to  forty  minutes  if  it  were 
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performed,  no  public  performance  however 
being  required.  (3)  A  second  examination 
follows  after  the  interval  of  half  a  year,  em- 
bracing Harmony,  Counterpoint  in  five  parts. 
Canon,  Imitation,  Fugue,  Form  in  Composition, 
Musical  History,  and  a  critical  knowledge  of 
the  full  scores  of  certain  standard  compositions. 
If  the  candidate  is  not  already  a  member  of  the 
University,  he  must  become  so  before  entering 
the  first  examination;  but  he  is  not  required 
to  have  resided  or  kept  terms.  The  fees  amount 
in  all  to  about  £18. 

The  Cambridge  regulations  are  nearly  to  the 
same  effect.  There  is,  however,  only  one  ex- 
amination ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  given 
above,  a  knowledge  of  the  quality,  pitch,  and 
compass  of  various  instruments  is  required.  The 
rules  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  state  that  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  in  that  college  is 
intended  to  show  '  that  a  sound  practical  know- 
ledge of  music  has  been  attained,  sufficient  to 
manage  and  conduct  a  choir,  or  to  officiate  in 
cathedral  or  church  service.'  The  number  of 
persons  annually  taking  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac. 
at  Oxford  has  increased  considerably  during  the 
last  ten  years;  in  1866  the  number  was  three, 
in  1874  eleven.  There  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  similar  increase  at  Cambridge.  The  de- 
gree of  Mus.  Bac.  does  not  exist  in  foreign 
Universities.  [C.  A.  F.] 

BACHOFEN,  JoHAinfr  Caspab,  bom  at 
Zurich,  1693,  in  1718  singing-master  in  the 
Latin  school,  and  cantor  of  one  of  the  Zurich 
churches.  Succeeded  Albertin  as  director  of 
the  ' Chorherm-gesellschaft'  Association;  died 
at  Zurich,  1755.  His  hymns  were  very  popular 
all  over  Switzerland,  and  his  works  give  abundant 
evidence  of  his  diligence  and  the  wide  range  of 
his  talent,  (i)  '  Musicalisches  Halleluja  oder 
schone  und  geistreiche  Gesftnge,'  etc.  (no  date), 
containing  600  melodies  for  two  and  three  voices, 
with  organ  and  figured  bass.  Fight  editions 
down  to  1 767.  (3)  'Psalmen  Davids  . .  .  sammt 
Fust  und  Elirchengesangen,*  etc.,  Svo.,  1759 
(second  edition).  (3)  'Vermehrte  Zusatz  von 
Morgen,  Abend  ....  Gesangen,'  1738.  (4) 
Twelve  monthly  numbers  containing  saca«d  airs 
arranged  in  concert-style  (concert-weise)  for  two 
and  three  voices;  1755  (4th  ed.).  (5)  Brookes* 
'Irdisches  Vergniigen  in  Grott,*  set  to  music; 
1740  (1000  pages).  (6)  '  Musicalische  Erget- 
lungen';  1755-  (7)  'Der  fur  die  Siinden  der 
Welt,*  etc.  (Brookes' '  Passion'),  1 759.  (8)  *  Mu- 
sic. Notenbiichlein,'  an  instruction-book  in  niusio 
and  singing.  [F.  G.] 

BACK.  The  back  of  the  instruments  belong- 
ing to  the  violin-tribe  appears  to  have  two  dis- 
tinct functions.  It  has  on  the  one  hand  to 
participate  in  the  vibrations  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  instrument,  and  on  the  other  to  act  as 
a  sounding-board  to  throw  back  the  waves  of 
sound.  This  is  why  the  back  is  usually  made 
of  hard  wood  (sycamore,  or  hare  wood),  which, 
although  not  as  easily  set  into  vibration  as  deal, 
the  usual  material  for  the  belly,  is  better  adapted 
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to  the  fulfilment  of  the  above  functions.  Now 
and  then  we  meet  with  a  violoncello  by  one  of 
the  old  maken  with  a  back  of  pine  or  lime-wood. 
But  the  tone  of  such  an  instrument,  however 
good  in  quaUty,  is  invariably  wanting  in  power 
and  intensity. 

The  backs  of  violins,  tenors,  and  violoncellos 
are  shaped  after  one  and  the  same  model :  most 
elevated  and  thickest  in  the  centre ;  somewhat 
thinner  and  slanting  towards  the  edges.  They 
are  made  either  of  one  piece,  or  of  two,  joined 
lengthwise  in  the  middle.  The  back  of  the 
double-bass  has  retained  that  of  the  older  viol- 
di-gamba  tribe :  it  is  flat,  and  at  the  top  slants 
towards  the  neck.  Close  to  the  edges  the  back 
is  inlaid  with  a  single  or  double  line  of  purfling, 
which  is  merely  intended  to  improve  the  outwanl 
appearance  of  the  instrument.  [P.  D.] 

B  APT  ALT,  Cesabi^  a  very  distinguished 
basso  cantante;  made  his  first  appearance  at 
Trieste,  1827.  After  achieving  a  brilliant  success 
at  eveiy  one  of  the  chief  theatres  of  Italy,  and 
especially  at  Milan,  where  he  sang  in  1830, 
183X,  and  1832,  he  was  engaged  for  the  opera 
of  Madrid,  then  at  Lisbon,  and  did  not  return  to 
Italy  till  1838.  On  his  reappearance  at  Milan,  he 
was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm;  and  continued 
to  sing  there,  and  at  Vienna  and  Turin,  imtil 
1842,  when  he  was  appointed  principal  chamber- 
singer  to  the  Emperor.  He  sang  afterwards  at 
Borne,  Venice,  Trieste,  Turin,  and  other  towns 
of  less  importance.  In  1845  he  was  at  Leghorn. 
The  Accademia  di  S.  Cecilia  of  Rome  received 
him  as  a  member  of  its  body.  In  1859  he  made 
his  first  appearance  in  London,  when  he  made 
the  quaint  remark,  'What  a  pity  I  did  not 
think  of  this  city  fifty  years  ago!*  He 
retained  at  that  time,  and  for  some  yei^s  longer, 
a  voice  of  renuurkable  beauty,  an  excellent 
method,  and  great  power  of  executing  rapid 
passages.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  have 
ever  sung  the  music  of  Assur  in  Bossini^s 
'  Semiramide '  as  it  was  written :  in  that  part 
he  was  extremely  good,  and  not  less  so  in  that 
of  the  Conte  Bobinson  in  the  '  Matrimonio 
Segreto.*  A  singular  feat  is  ascribed  to  him. 
It  is  said  that»  when  supping  with  friends,  he 
would  drink  a  glass  of  claret»  and,  while  in 
the  act  of  swallowing  it,  sing  a  scale;  and  if 
the  first  time  his  execution  was  not  quite  perfect, 
he  would  repeat  the  performance  with  a  full 
glass,  a  loud  voioe^  and  without  missing  a  note 
or  a  drop. 

He  was  a  good  musician,  and  left  a  few  songs 
of  his  own  composition.  For  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  he  resided  and  sang  in  Paris.  He  died 
1 7  Nov.  1 865  at  Imola,  where  he  was  bom.  [ J.M.] 

B  ABM  ANN.  The  name  of  a  remarkable 
fiunily  of  musicians,  (i)  Hxikbioh  Jossph, 
one  of  the  finest  of  clarinet  players — 'a  truly 
great  artist  and  glorious  man'  as  Weber  calls 
him — ^bom  at  Potsdam  Feb.  1 7, 1 784,  and  educated 
at  the  oboe  school  there,  where  his  ability  pro- 
cured him  the  patronage  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdi- 
nand of  IVussia.    The  peace  of  Tilsit  (1807) 
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released  him  irom  a  French  prison,  and  he  tb 
obtained  a  place  in  the  court  band  at  Manic 
He  next  undertook  a  tour  through  German, 
France,  Italy,  England,  and  Russia,  which  e 
tablished  his  name  and  &me  far  and  wide.  H 
special  claim  on  our  interest  arises  &am  bi 
intimate  connection  with  C.  M.  von  Webei 
who  arrived  in  Munich  in  181 1,  and  wrot 
various  concert-pieces  for  Bormann,  which  re 
main  acknowledged  masterpieces  for  the  clarinei 
Meyerbeer  also  became  closely  acquainted  wit] 
him  during  the  congress  at  Vienna  in  1813 
Not  less  interesting  and  creditable  wu  Id 
intimacy  with  Mendelssohn,  who  was  evidently 
on  the  most  brotherly  footing  with  him  and  hi 
£Eunily,  and  wrote  tor  him  the  two  duets  fa 
clarinet  and  basset-horn  published  as  Op.  113 
He  died  at  Munich  June  11,  1847,  leaving 
compositions  behind  him  which  are  highly  es 
teemed  for  their  technical  value.  (2)  Hi 
brother  Karl,  bom  at  Potsdam  1782  and  diet 
1842  ;  a  renowned  bassoon  player,  and  belongef 
to  the  royal  band  at  Berlin.  More  importan 
was  (3)  Kabl,  the  son  of  Heinrich,  amd  thi 
true  scholar  and  successor  of  his  fiettJier.  H* 
was  bom  at  Munich  1820,  and  during  i 
lengthened  tour  in  1838  was  introduced  by  hi 
&ther  to  the  musicid  world  as  a  virtuoso  of  tb 
first  order.  After  this  he  at  once  took  the  pUo 
of  first  clarinet  in  the  Munich  court  band,  witJ 
which  he  had  indeed  been  accustomed  to  pla^ 
since  the  age  of  fourteen.  His  oompositiona  fo 
the  clarinet  are  creatly  esteemed,  especially  hi 
'Clarinet  School  (Andre,  Offenbach)  in  tw< 
parts,  the  second  of  which  contains  twenty  grazu 
studies ;  also  a  supplement  thereto,  '  Matenaliei 
zur  weiteren  technischen  Ausbildung/ — a  ool 
lection  of  difficult  passi^w  from  his  own  workj 
(4)  His  son,  Karl  jim.,  a  fine  pianoforte  playtf 
is  teacher  at  this  time  (1S75)  in  the  mun* 
school  at  Munich. 

Weber*s  friendship  for  the  Barmanns  bft 
been  already  mentioned.  Two  of  his  letten  t* 
them  will  be  foimd  in  '  Letters  of  Distinguishe* 
Musicians'  (pp.  351,  381).  The  same  oollectiai] 
contains  no  less  than  thirteen  letters  froc 
Mendelssohn  to  Heinrich,  and  one  to  Carl-^ 
letters  delightful  not  only  for  their  fim  an^ 
cleverness,  but  for  the  dose  intimacy  whid 
they  show  to  have  existed  between  tiie  twc 
and  the  very  great  esteem  which  Mendelssohn^- 
a  man  who  did  not  easily  make  friends^-evidentl 
felt  for  the  great  artist  he  addresses.  Othe 
references  to  Barmann  will  be  found  in  MeD 
delssohn*s  '  Reisebriefe.'  [A.  M. 

BAGATELLE  (Fr.  'a  trifle').  A  short  pieo 
of  pianoforte  music  in  a  light  style.  The  nam 
was  probably  first  used  by  Beethoven  in  hi 
'Seven  Bagatelles,*  op.  33,  who  subsequentl 
also  wrote  three  other  sets,  two  of  which  ar 
published  as  ops.  119  and  126 ;  the  third  is  sti] 
in  manuscript  (Thayer,  *  Chron.  Vera.'  No.  287; 
As  bearing  upon  the  title,  it -is  worth  while  t 
mention  that  Beethoven's  manuscript  of  his  oj 
119  has  the  German  inscription  '  Kleinigkeiten 
instead  of  the  French  equivalent.  The  form  of  tb 
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Itgatdle  18  entirely  at  the  diacretion  of  the  com- 
pcaer,  the  only  restriction  being  that  it  must  be 
ibori  vid  not  too  serious  in  its  character.  [E.  P.] 

BAGGE.  Selmab,  musician  and  critic,  bom 
ik  Goboig  June  30,  1823,  son  of  the  Rector  of 
iiie  Gymnasium  there.  His  musical  studies 
begui  9kAj,  and  in  1837  he  entered  the  Con- 
Berrttoriom  at  Prague  imder  D.  Weber.  Later 
itill  he  was  a  pupil  o^  Sechter  at  Vienna,  where 
in  185 1  he  became  professor  of  composition  at 
the  Consenratorium,  and  in  1853  organist  of 
one  of  the  churches.  In  1855  he  resigned  his 
prafegsorBhip  and  took  to  writing  in  the  'Mo- 
oitBKhrifi  ^  Theater  und  Musik/  but  he  soon 
toned  it  into  the  '  Deutsche  Musikzeitung/  of 
vfaich  periodical  he  was  founder  and  editor.  Li 
1863  he  transferred  himself  to  Leipaic  as  editor 
of  the  '  Deutschen  Allgemeine  Musikzeitung/ 
bat  this  be  relinquished  in  1868  for  the  director- 
ihip  of  the  music  school  at  Basle.  Bagge  is  a 
itraog  cooseryatiYe  and  an  able  writer.  Beetho* 
Ta  and  Schumann  are  his  models  in  art,  and 
he  hu  no  mercy  on  those  who  differ  firom  him, 
opedaOy  on  the  New  German  school.  His 
mtuic  is  correct  and  fluent,  but  poor  in  invention 
and  melody.  [G.] 

BAGNOLESI,  Anka.  An  Italian  contralto, 
who  nng  in  London,  1 732,  in  HandeFs  operas. 
She  msde  her  first  i^pearance,  Jan.  15,  in  'Ezio,' 
ud  nng  subsequently  in  '  Sosarme,'  in  a  revival 
of  'FUvio^*  and  in  '  Acis  and  Galatea '  at  its  first 
poblic  performance,  June  10,  and  the  succeeding 
ooancos  in  that  year.  She  also  appeared  in  a 
Rprise  of  Arioeti*s '  Cajo  Marzio  Coriolano.'  No- 
tlmg  is  now  known  of  her  after-career.     [J.  M.] 

BAGPIPE  (Fr.  Comemute ;  Ital.  Camamusa ; 
Oenn.  Sadcpfeife).  An  ins^ument,  in  one  or 
other  of  its  forms,  of  veiy  great  antiquity.  By 
^Greeks  it  was  named  aaicavXoM  or  avfi^^tta ; 
bj  the  Bomans  Tibia  utriaUaris,  Mersennus 
oUi  it  Surdeline,  and  Bonani  Piva  or  Ciaramella. 
h  Lover  Brittany  it  is  termed  Bignou,  firom  a 
Bntcm  word  higno—*ae  renfler  beaucoup.'  It 
by  been  named  Musette  (possibly  after  Ck)lin 
Hoaet,  an  ofiScer  of  Thibaut  de  Champagne, 
^oag  of  Navarre).  Corruptions  of  these  names, 
nch  M  Samponia  or  Samphoneja,  and  Zampttgna, 
m  alio  common. 

It  appears  on  a  coin  of  Nero,  who,  according 
to  Soetonius,  was  himself  a  performer  upon  it. 
It  ii  mentioned  by  Procopius  as  the  instrument 
^  var  of  the  Boman  infimtry.  In  the  crozier 
pva  by  William  of  Wykeham  to  New  College, 
Oxfivd,  in  1403,  there  is  the  figure  of  an  angel 
pkyiog  it.    Chaucer^s  miller  performed  on  it — 

'A  bagpipe  well  couth  he  bio  we  and  sowne.* 

Sbakeqieare  often  alludes  to  it.  He  speaks 
of  'the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe,'  of 
^  antipathy  some  people  have  to  its  soimd, 
mm!  of  some  who  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bagpiper. 
At  the  dose  of  the  15th  century  the  bagpipe 
■Kmi  to  have  come  into  general  &vour  in 
Scotland. 

pntil  recently  music  for  the  bagpipe  was  not 
vntten  sooording  to  the  usual  system  of  notation. 
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but  was  taught  by  a  language  of  its  own,  the 
notes  having  each  names,  such  as  hodroho, 
hananin,  hiechin,  hachin,  etc.  A  collection  of 
piobaireachd  (pibrochs)  in  this  form  was  pub> 
lished  by  Capt.  Niel  Madeod  at  Edinbui^h  in 
1838. 

In  Louis  XIV*s  time  the  bagpipe  formed  one 
of  the  instruments  included  in  the  band  of  the 
'Grande  Ecurie/  and  was  played  at  court 
concerts. 

Its  essential  characteristics  have  always  been, 
first,  a  combination  of  fixed  notes  or '  drones,'  with 
a  melody  or  '  chaunter' ;  secondly,  the  presence  of 
a  wind-chest  or  bag.  From  these  peculiarities, 
the  Greek,  and  firom  the  second  of  them  the 
Latin  names  clearly  come.  Although  it  has  no 
doubt  been  re-invented  in  various  times  and 
places,  it  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Keltic 
race,  whether  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Brittany. 

The  wind  has  been  variously  supplied,  ei^er 
firom  the  breath  of  the  player,  or  from  a  small 
pair  of  bellows  placed  under  one  arm,  the  sac  or 
bag  being  under  the  other.  In  the  latter  form  it 
contains  all  the  essentials  of  the  organ.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  the  use  of  the  lungs 
themselves  as  the  wind -chest  to  reed  instruments 
should  have  been  adopted  later  and  less  uni- 
versally. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  four  principal 
forms  of  the  instrument  used  in  this  coimtry — two 
Scotch  (Highland  and  Lowland),  the  Irish,  and 
the  Northumbrian.  The  Scotch  Highland  pipe 
is  blown  firom  the  chesty  the  others  fi^m  bellows. 
The  Irish  bagpipe  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
and  elaborate  instrument,  keys  producing  the 
third  and  fifth  to  the  note  of  the  chaunter  having 
been  added  to  the  drones.  The  Northumbrian 
is  small  and  sweeter  in  tone ;  but  the  Scotch  pipe 
is  probably  the  oldest  and  certainly  the  most 
characteristic  form :  it  will  therefore  be  considered 
first,  and  at  the  greatest  length. 

In  this  instrument  a  valved  tube  leads  firom 
the  mouth  to  a  leather  air-tight  bag,  which  has 
four  other  orifices ;  three  large  enough  to  contain 
the  base  of  three  fixed  long  tubes  termed  drones, 
and  another  smaller,  to  which  is  fitted  the 
chaimter.  The  former  are  thrown  on  the  shoulder ; 
the  latter  is  held  in  the  hands.  All  four  pipes 
are  fitted  with  reeds,  but  of  difierent  kinds.  The 
drone  reeds  are  made  by  splitting  a  round  length 
of  'cane'  or  reed  backwards  towards  a  joint  or 
knot  firom  a  cross  cut  near  the  open  end ;  they  thus 
somewhat  resemble  the  reed  in  organ  pipes,  the 
loose  flap  of  cane  replacing  the  tongue,  the  imciit 
part  the  tube  or  reed  proper.  These  are  then  set 
downwards  in  a  chiunber  at  the  base  of  the 
drone,  so  that  the  current  of  air  issuing  firom  the 
bag  tends  to  close  the  fissure  in  the  cane  caused 
by  the  springing  outwards  of  the  cut  flap,  thus 
setting  it  in  vibration.  The  drone  roods  are 
only  intended  to  produce  a  single  note,  which 
can  be  timed  by  a  slider  on  the  pipe  itself, 
varying  the  lengtn  of  the  consonating  air-column. 

The  chaimter  reed  is  different  in  form,  being 
made  of  two  approximated  edges  of  cane  tied 
together,  and  is  thus  essentially  a  double  reed. 
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like  that  of  the  oboe  or  baaeoon,  while  the  drone 
reed  roughly  represents  the  single  beating  reed 
of  the  oi^gan  or  clarinet.  The  drone  roed  is 
an  exact  reproduction  of  th«  'squeaker'  which 
children  in  the  fields  fashion  out  of  joints  of 
tall  grass,  probably  the  oldest  form  of  the  reed 
in  existence. 

The  drone  tubes  are  in  length  proportional  to 
their  note,  the  longest  being  about  three  feet 
high.  The  chaunter  is  a  conical  wooden  tube, 
about  fourteen  inches  long,  pierced  with  eight 
sounding  holes,  seven  in  front  for  the  fingers,  and 
one  at  the  top  behind  for  the  thumb  of  Uie  right 
hand.  Two  additional  holes  bored  across  the 
tube  below  the  lowest  of  these  merely  regulate 
the  pitch,  and  are  never  stopped. 

The  oompass  is  only  of  nine  notes,  from  6  to 

A  inclusive  ^\     J     ^^ .    They  do  not  form  any 
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diatonic  scale  whatever,  nor  indeed  are  they 
accurately  tuned  to  one  another.  The  nearest 
approximation  to  their  position  can  be  obtained 
by  taking  the  two  common  chords  of  G  and  A 
superposed,  and  adding  one  extra  note  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  F,  or  Ff.  In  the  former 
common  chord,  which  is  tolerably  true,  we  have 
G,  B,  D,  G,  upwards,  and  in  the  latter  A,  G  f, 
£,  A,  which  is  fiEur  less  accurate.  G  to  A  is 
not  however  a  whole  tone,  only  about  f  of  one. 
C9,  unlike  that  of  the  tempered  scale,  which  is 
nearly  a  comma  sharp,  is  here  as  much  flat. 
The  B  and  D  accord  with  the  low  G,  and  not 
with  the  low  A.  It  appears  to  the  writer  better 
thus  to  describe  the  real  sounds  produced  than 
to  indulge  in  speculation  as  to  Lydian  and  Phry- 
gian modes. 

In  the  tuning  of  the  drones  there  seems  to  be 
difference  of  practice.  Glen's '  Tutor  for  the  Great 
Highland  Bagpipe '  states  that  the  drones  are  all 
tuned  to  A ;  the  two  smaller  in  unison  with 
the  lower  A  of  the  chaunter,  the  largest  to 
the  octave  below;  whereas  from  other  work^ 
it  appears  that  the  sequence  G,  D,  G,  as 
well  as  D,  A,  D,  are  both  admissible.  But  the 
Northumbrian  or  border  pipe,  a  fiur  more  accurate 
instrument  according  to  modem  musical  notions 
than  the  Scotch,  provides  for  a  possible  change  of 
key  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  supplementary 
drone;  probably  the  three  notes  G,  D,  and  A, 
might  be  tolerated,  in  alternate  pairs,  aooording 
to  the  predominant  key  of  G  or  A  in  the  melody. 
There  is  good  ground,  however,  for  believing  that 
any  attempt  to  aooominodate  the  bagpipe  to  modem 
scalo-notation  would  only  result  in  a  total  loss 
of  its  archaic,  semi-barbarous,  and  stimulating 
character. 

Some  confirmation  of  the  view  here  taken  as  to 
the  scale  of  the  bagpipe  may  be  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the  music  written  for  it.  It  is 
known  to  all  musicians  that  a  foirly  passable 
imitation  of  Scotch  and  Irish  tunes  may  be 
obtained  by  playing  exclusively  on  the  'black 
keys.*  This  amounts  simply  to  omission  of  semi- 
tones ;  and  in  semitones  lies  the  special  character 
of  a  scale^  whether  major  or  minor.    The  minor 
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effect  may  indeed  be  obtained;  and  is  uituUj 
remarkable  in  all  tunes  of  the  Keltic  &mily,  but 
it  is  done  by  chord  rather  than  by  scale.  None 
of  the  oldest  and  most  characteristic  Sootd 
melodies  contain  scales ;  all  proceed  more  or  ]m 
by  leaps,  especially  that  of  a  sixth,  with  abondut 
use  of  heterogeneous  passing  notes.  If  the  ain 
of  the  pibrochs  be  read  with  a  view  to  map  oat 
the  resting  or  sustained  notes  in  the  melody, 
it  will  be  found,  in  the  most  characteristic  ud 
original  tunes,  that  the  scale  is  A,  B,  I),  £,  Ff 
and  high  A.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  black* 
key  scale,  beginning  on  Db.  'Mackrimmona 
lament*  is  a  good  example.  The  minor  effect 
named  above  is  gained  through  the  major  uzth, 
with  the  help  of  the  drone  notes ;  a  fact  which, 
though  rather  startling,  is  easily  demonstrable. 

This  use  of  ornamental  notes  has  in  ooune  of 
time  developed  into  a  new  and  prominent 
character  in  bagpipe  music.  Such  a  development 
is  only  natural  in  an  instrument  possessing  so 
real  diatonic  scale,  and  therefore  relying  fif 
tolerance  of  jarring  intervals  on  perpetual  bob- 
pension,  or  on  constant  discord  and  resolutioa; 
with  a  'drone  bass'  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term.  The  ornamental  notes  thus  introduced  an 
termed  'warblers,*  very  appropriately,  after  tiie 
birds,  who,  until  trained  and  civilised,  sometimes 
by  the  splitting  of  their  tongues,  entirely  disregard 
the  diatonic  scale,  whether  natural  or  tempted. 
First-rate  pipers  suooeed  in  introducing  a '  warbW 
of  eleven  notes  between  the  last  up-beat  and  the 
first  down-beat  of  a  bar.  *  Warblers  of  seven 
notes  are  common,  and  of  five  usual. 

The  Irish  bagpipe  differs  from  the  Scotch  in 
being  played  by  means  of  bellows,  in  having  a 
softer  reed  and  longer  tubes,  with  a  chaunter 
giving  ten  or  even  twelve  notes.    The  scale  ii 
said  to  be  more  accurate  than  the  Scotch.    The 
Northumbrian,  of  which  a  beautiful  specimen 
has  been  lent  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Eeene^  is  a  much  smaller  and  feebler  instrument 
The  ivory  chaunter  has,  besides  the  seven  holei 
in  front,  and  one  behind,  five  silver  keys  produdng 
additional  notes.    It  is  moreover  stopped  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  when  all  holes  are  closed  no 
sound  isspes.    The  long  wail  with  which  a  Scotch 
pipe  begins  and  ends  ia  thus  obviated.    Each 
hole  is  opened  singly  by  the  finger,  the  others 
remaining  closed,   contrary  to    the    practice  of 
other  reeds.    The  gamut  of  the  Northumbrian  or 
Border  pipes  is  g^ven  as  fifteen  notes,  including 
two  chromatic  intervals,  C  and  OIF,  D  and  Df. 
The  drones  can  be  tuned  to  G,  D,  G,  or  to 
D,  A,  D,  as  above  stated. 

Considering  the  small  oompass  of  the  bagpipe, 
the  music  written  for  it  appears  singularly 
abundant.  '  Tutors*  for  the  instrument  have  been 
published  bv  Donald  MacDonald  and  Angus 
Mackay.  Glen*s  collection  of  music  for  the  great 
Highland  bagpipe  contuns  instructions  for  the 
management  of  the  roods,  etc.,  with  213  tunes. 
Ulleam  Boss,  the  present  Queen*s  Piper,  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  pipe  music  in  1869  consist- 
ing of  243  marches,  piobaireachds,  or  pibrochs, 
strathsfpeys,  and  reels,  selected  from  a  thouauid 
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during  thirty  yeara  firom  old  pipers 
othfiT  locml  souicefl.  The  chief  collection  of 
thombrian  musio  is  known  as  Peaoock^s;  a 
L  which  is  now  to  acarce  as  to  be  almost 
poeixrable. 

[any  composers  hare  imitated  the  tone  of  the 
;»pe  by  the  orchestra ;  the  most  fiuniliar  cases 
ir  in  the  *  Dame  Blanche '  of  Boieldieu  and 
'  Dinorah'  of  Meyerbeer.  [W.  H.  S.] 

tAI,  ToMM ASO,  was  bora  at  Oevalcaore,  near 
ogna^  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
.  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  tenor  singers 
the  chapel  of  the  Vatican.  In  1713  he  was 
]e  maestro  of  that  basilica,  according  to  an 
nci  firom  the  chapel  books  cited  by  Baini, 
iose  he  was  the  oldest  and  most  accomplished 
nber  of  the  choir.  ^  He  died  in  the  year 
owing  this  recognition  of  his  excellence.  His 
le  resto  on  a  single  achievement.  His  '  MLm* 
e,*  written  at  the  request  of  his  choir,  is  the 
y  one  (if  we  except  that  by  Baini)  out  of  a 
^  nriee  by  composers  known  and  unknown, 
indiog  Naldini,  Felice  Anerio,  Tartini,  and 
enndro  Scarlatti,  which  has  been  thought 
rtfay  to  take  permanent  rank  with  those  of 
kgri  and  Palestrina.  Other  works  by  Bai 
iit,  bat  they  are  in  manuscript.  They  consist 
s  man,  twelve  motetti  for  four,  five,  and 
^  voices,  and  a  'De  Profundis*  for  eight 
icm.  They  are  all  enumerated  in  the  cata- 
p»  of  the  ooQection  made  by  the  Abb6 
atinL  [K  H.  P.] 

BAILDON,  Joseph,  a  gentleman  of  the 
apd  Royal,  and  lay-vicar  of  Westminster 
bbej  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  In 
'63  he  obtained  one  of  the  first  prizes  c:iven 
'  the  Cstdi  Club  for  a  catch,  and  in  1760  was 
nided  a  prise  for  his  fine  glee,  'When  gay 
lochm  fills  my  breast*  In  1763  he  was 
•pointed  organist  of  the  churches  of  St.  Luke, 
Id  Street,  and  All  Saints,  Fulham.  Ten  catches 
m1  fofor  glees  by  him  are  contained  in  Warren*8 
Dections,  and  others  are  in  print.  Baildon 
ibbshed  a  collection  of  songs  in  two  books 
ititled  'The  Laurel,'  and  'Four  Favourite 
Bgi  iong  by  Mr.  Beard  at  Ranelagh  6ar- 
«».'  He  died  May  7,  17  74-  [W-  H.  H.] 

BAHLOT,  Pierre  Marie  Francois  de 
HIS,  takes  a  prominent  place  among  the  great 
(VQch  violin -players.  He  was  born  Oct.  i, 
71  f  St  Passy,  near  Paris,  where  his  fiither  kept 
sltool  He  shewed  very  early  remarkable  mu- 
al  tsleot,  and  got  his  first  instruction  on  the 
olin  from  an  ItsJian  named  Polidori.  In  1 780 
unte-Harie,  a  French  violinist,  became  his 
Kher,  and  by  his  severe  taste  and  methodical 
<tntctk)n  gave  him  the  first  training  in  those 
tiitic  qualities  by  which  Baillot's  playing  was 
^^rwsrds  so  much  distinguished.  When  ten 
vs  of  age,  he  heard  Yiotti  play  one  of  his 
i^oertos.  His  performance  filled  the  boy  with 
^cue  admiration,  and,  although  for  twenty 
an  he  had  no  second  opportunity  of  hearing 
u,  be  often  related  later  in  life,  how  from  that 
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day  Viotti  remained  for  him  the  model  of  a  violin* 
player,  and  his  style  the  ideal  to  be  realised  in 
his  own  studies.    After  the  loss  of  his  Esther  in 
1783  a  Mons.  de  Bouchepom,  a  high  government 
official,  sent  him,  with  his  own  children,  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the 
violin-player  Pollani,  a  pupil  of  Nardini.     Al- 
though his  progress  was  rapid  and  soon  enabled 
him  to  play  successfully  in  public,  we  find  him 
during  the  next  five  years  living  with  his  bene- 
factor alternately  at  Pau,  Bayonne,  and  other 
places  in  the  south  of  fVance,   acting  as   his 
private  secretary,  and  devoting  but  little  time 
to  his  violin.    In  1791  he  came  to  Paris,  de- 
termined to  rely  for  Uie  future  on  his  musical 
talent.     Viotti  procured   him   a  place  in  the 
opera-band,  but  Baillot  very  soon  resigned  it,  in 
order  to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  Minist^re 
des  Finances,  which  he  kept  for  some  years, 
devoting  merely  his  leisure  hours  to  music  and 
violin-playing.   Af^  having  been  obliged  to  join 
the  army  for  twenty  months  he  returned,  in 
1795,  to   Paris,  and,  as  F^tis  relates,  became 
accidentally  acquainted  with  the  violin-compo- 
sitfons  of  Corelli,  Tartini,  Greminiani,  Locatelli, 
Bach  (f)  and  Handel.    The  study  of  the  works 
of  these   great   masters   filled  him  with  firesh 
enthusiasm,  and  he  once  morh  determined  to 
take   up  music    as  his  profession.      He    soon 
made  his  appearance  in  public  with  a  concerto  of 
Viotti,  and  with  such  success,  that  his  reputation 
was  at  once  established,  and  a  professorship  of 
violin-playing  was  given  him  at  the  newly-opened 
Conservatoire.     In  i8oa  he  entered  Napoleon's 
private  band,  and  afterwards  travelled  for  three 
years  in  Russia  (1805-1808)  together  with  the 
violoncello-player  Lamare,  earning  both  &me  and 
money.   In  18 14  he  started  concerts  for  chamber- 
music  in  Paris,  wbidi  met  with  great  success,  and 
acquired  him  the  reputation  of  an  unrivalled 
quartett-player.    In  1 8 15  and  18 16  he  travelled 
in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  England,  where  he 
performed  at  the  Philharmonic  concert  of  Feb. 
a6,  1 8 16,  and  afterwards  became  an  ordinary 
member  of  the  Society.    From  1811  to  1831  he 
was  leader  of  the  band  at  the  Grand  Op^ra ;  fironl 
1815  he  filled  the  same  place  in  the  Royal  Band ; 
in  1833  he  made  a  final  tour  through  Switzerland 
and  part  of  Italy.     He  died  Sept.  15,   184a, 
working  to  the  end  with  unremitting  freshness. 
He  was  the  last   representative  of  the   great 
classical  Paris  school  of  violin-playing.     After 
him  the  influence  of  Paganini's  style  became 
paramount  in  France,  and  Baillot*s  true  disciples 
and  followers  in  spirit  were,  and  are,  only  to  be 
found  among  the  violinists  of  the  modem  Grer- 
man  school.    His  playing  was  distinguished  ^y  a 
noble  powerful  tone,  great  neatness  of  execution, 
and  a  pure,  elevated,  truly  musical  style.    An 
excellent  solo-player,  he  was  unrivalled  at  Paris 
as  interpreter  of  the  best  classical  chamber-music. 
Mendelssohn  and  Hiller  both  speak  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  praise  of  Baillot  as  a  quartett- 
player.     An  interesting  account  of  some  of  his 
personal  traits  will  be  found  in  a  letter  of  the 
former,  published  in  'Goethe  and  Menddasohn' 
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(187a).  Although  his  oomposHioBt  are  almost 
entirely  forgotten,  hia  *  Art  da  Violon*  still  main- 
tains its  place  as  a  standard  work. 

He  also  took  a  prominent  part  with  Bode  and 
Kreutzer  in  compiling  and  eoiting  the  '  M^thode 
de  yidon  adoptee  par  le  Conservatoire/  and  a 
similar  work  for  the  violoncello.  His  obituary 
notices  of  Gr^tr^r  (Paris,  1814)  and  Niotti  (1825), 
and  other  occasional  writings,  shew  remarkable 
critical  power  and  great  elegance  of  style. 

His  published  musical  compositions  are: — 15 
trios  for  2  violins  and  bass ;  6  duos  for  2  violins ; 
12  etudes  for  violin;  9  concertos;  symphonic 
concertante  for  2  violins,  with  orchestra ;  50  airs 
varies;  3  string  quartetts;  i  sonata  for  piano 
and  violin ;  24  preludes  in  all  keys,  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaUer  pieces  for  the  violin.  [P.  D.] 

BAKEB»  Greorge,  Mus.  Doc,  was  bom  at 
Exeter  in  1773.  Taught  by  his  aunt,  he  was 
able  at  seven  vears  of  age  to  play  upon  the 
harpsichord,  ana  about  the  same  time  wasplaoed 
nnder  the  tuition  of  Hudb  Bond  and  William 
Jackson,  then  organist  of  Exeter  cathedraL  He 
also  received  lessons  on  the  violin  from  Ward. 
In  1 790  he  auitted  Exeter  for  London,  where  he 
was  received  into  the  fomilv  of  the  Earl  of 
TJxbridge,  who  placed  him  unoer  William  Cramer 
and  DuBsek  for  instruction  on  the  violin  and 
pianoforte.  He  was  oiganist  at  Stafford  1795, 
Derby  18x0,  and  Bugeley  1824.  He  took  Uie 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  at  Oxford  about  1801. 
He  died  Feb.  19, 1847.  Dr.  Baker's  compositions 
comprise  anthems,  glees,  organ  voluntaries, 
pianoforte  sonatas,  and  other  pieces,  the  music 
to  an  unfortunate  musical  entertainment  called 
'  The  Cafires,*  produced  for  a  benefit  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  June  2,  1802,  and  at  once 
condemned,  and  numerous  songs,  many  of  them 
composed  for  Indedon,  his  former  fellow-pupil 
under  Jackson.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BALBI,  Luioi,  bom  at  Venice  towards  the 
middle  of  the  i6th  century,  a  Cordelier  monk, 
pupil  of  Costanzo  Porta,  director  of  the  music  in 
the  church  of  S.  Antonio  at  Padua,  and  afterwards 
in  the  convent  of  his  order  at  Venice  (1606). 
He  composed  masses,  motetts,  and  madrigals 
(Venice,  15  76-1 606),  and  died  in  1608.  One 
seven-part  and  five  eight-part  motets  by  him  are 
printed  in  Bodxnsohatz's  'Elorilegium  Por- 
tense,'  Pt.  a.  [M.  C.  C] 

BALDASSARRI,  Bxhxdstto,  an  eminent 
Italian  singer,  who  sang  the  tenor  part  of  Timante 
in  Handel's  opera '  Floridante,*  at  its  first  and  suc- 
ceeding performances  in  1721.  He  appeared  also 
in  Buononcini's  'Crispo,'  and  other  pieces,  in  the 
next  year.  He  had  already  sung  in  '  Kumitor  * 
by  Porta,  and  other  operas,  with  Durastanti  and 
her  companions  of  the  old  troupe.  [J.  M.] 

BALDENECKEB,  Nioolaus,  member  of  an 
extensive  family  of  musicians,  bom  at  Mayence 
1782,  first  violin  at  the  Frankfort  theatre  finm 
1803  to  51,  and  joint-founder  with  Sdielble  of  the 
amateur  concerts  which  resulted  in  the  fomous 
'CadUen-Verein'  of  that«ity. 
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BALDI,  a  counter-tenor  singer,  who  sang  is 
London  in  operas  of  Handel,  Buononeini,  ad 
others,  from  1725  to  28.  In  the  first  year  he  tu^ 
in  'Elisa' and  Leonardo  Vinci's  'Elpidia,*r^>laciB^ 
Pacini  in  the  latter,  who  previously  sang  in  it 
In  1726  he  appeared  in  Handel's  '  AlesBandro^' 
'Ottone,*  and  'Scipione';  in  1727  in  'Admsto' 
and  'Riccardo,*  as  well  as  in  Buononcini's  'Aiti- 
anatte*;  and  in  1728  he  sang  in  'ToIobmo^' 
'Siroe,*  and  ' Radamisto,'--all  by  HandeL  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  excellent  and  uaefiil 
artist,  only  eclipsed  by  the  great  Senesino^  who 
monopolised  the  leading  parts.  [J.  M.] 

BALELLI,  an  Italian  basso  engaged  at  the 
opera  in  London  towards  the  end  of  the  iStli 
century.  In  1787  he  sang  in  'Giulio  Ceare 
in  Egitto,'  a  pasticcio,  the  music  selected  by 
Arnold  firom  various  works  of  Handel's;  and 
in  the  '  Be  Teodoro,*  a  comic  opera  of  Paisiella 
In  1788  he  appeared  in  Sarti's  'GiuUo  Sabino' j 
and  the  next  year  in  Cherubini's  'Ifigema,' 
and  in  operas  both  comic  and  serious  bj 
Tarchi.  [J.  M.] 

BALFE,    MiOHAKL  WiLLiAK,  was  bom  at 
Dublin,  May  15,  1808.   When  he  was  four  yean 
old  his  family  resided  at  Wexford,  and  it  wii 
here,  in  the  eager  pleasure  he  took  in  listening 
to  a  military  band,  tnat  Balfe  gave  the  first  sign 
of  his  musical  aptitude.     At  five  years  of  age 
he  took  his  first  lesson  on  the  violin,  and  at 
seven,  was  able  to  score  a   polaoca  oompoied 
by  himself  for  a  band.    His  &ther  now  sought 
better  instruction  for  him,  and  placed  him  under 
O'Bourke    (afterwards    known    in   London  as 
Rooks),  who  brought  him  out  as  a  violinist  in 
May  1816.     At  t^  years  old  he  comTOsed  a 
ballad,   afterwards    sung    by  Madame   Yestria 
in  the  comedy  of  'Paiu  Pty,*   under  the  title 
of  '  The  Lover's  Mistake,*  and  which  even  now 
is  remarkable  for  the  freshness  of  its 'melody, 
the   gift    in  which    he  afterwards   proved   so 
eminent.      When  he   was    mxteen   his   father 
died,  and  left  him  to  his  own  resources;  he 
accordingly  came  to  London,  and  gained  con- 
siderable credit  by  his  performance  of  violin  scdoi 
at  the  so-called  oratorios.    He  was  then  engaged 
in  the  orchestra  at  Drury  Lane,  and  when  T. 
Cooke,  the  director,  had  to  appear  on  the  stage 
(which  was  sometimes  the  case  in  the  important 
musical  pieces),  he  led  the  band.    At  this  period 
he  took  lessons  in  composition  firom  C.  F.  Hon, 
organist  of  St.  Greorges  Chapel,  Windsor,  and 
father  of  the  popular  song-writer.    In  1825  he 
met  with  a  patron,  the  Count  Mazzara,  whom  he 
aocompaniea  to  Italy.    At  Rome  he  was  located 
in  the  house  of  his  patron,  and  studied  counter* 
point   under  Fredenci,  afterwards  head  of  the 
Conservatorio   at   Milan.      He  next   went   to 
Milan,  and  studied  singing  under  Filippo  Galli. 
Here  he  made  his  first  public  essay  as  a  dramatio 
composer  by  writing  the  music  to  a   ballad 
entitled  'La  Perouse,'  the  melody  and  instru- 
mentation in  which  created  a  favourable  sensa- 
tion.   He  was  now  in  his  20th  year.    Visiting 
Parian  he  was  introduced  to  Rossini,  then  director 
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I  ^  ItalUn  Opera ;  the  maestro  was  not  slow 
0  perceive  his  talent,  and  offered  him  an  en- 
;iig«iiient  as  principal  barytone,  on  condition  that 
le  ihoiild  take  a  course  of  preparatory  lessons  from 
BocdognL  He  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
dme  of  1828  in  'Figaro/  with  decided  success. 
At  the  dose  of  his  Paris  engagement  he  returned 
lo  Italy,  and  was  welcomed  by  a  new  patron, 
Um  Count  Sampieri  of  Bologna.  In  the  camival 
SHtoQ  of  183^30  he  was  principal  barytone  at 
Palermo,  and  hero  produced  his  first  complete 
cpefs  '  I  Rivali  di  se  stessi/  written  in  the  short 
wftee  of  twenty  days.  This  was  followed  in 
npid  iQooession  by '  Un  Avvertimento  ai  gelosi/ 
nodnoed  at  Payia»  and  'Enrico  Quarto*  at 
jfikn,  where  he  was  engaged  to  sing  with  Mali- 
Ina  at  the  Scala.  At  Bergamo  he  met  Mile. 
BoMSi,  a  German  singer,  whom  he  married.  He 
sootiniied  to  sing  on  the  stage  in  Italy  until  the 
ipriog  of  1835,  when  he  came  to  London,  and 
ipMiied  at  several  public  and  private  concerts. 

£sUe's  caroer  as  a  writer  of  English  operas 
ewrnnwyied  from  this  year,  when  he  produced  the 
'Su^ofBochelle*  at  Ihiuy  Lane  (Oct.  29),  with 
£iti]igmshed  success.  It  was  played  for  more 
tlttn  three  months  without  intennission,  and  com- 
ileieij  established  the  composer's  fiBtme.  'The 
Maidol  Artois*  came  out  in  the  following  spring, 
ill  nocess  heightened  by  the  exquisite  singing 
of  Kslibran.     '  The  Light  of  other  da^'  in  this 

ra,  nys  one  of  his  biographers,  '  is  perhaps 
most  popular  song  in  England  that  our  days 
hn  known.*  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  BaLfe 
ippesied  as  a  singer  at  Drury  Lane.  In  1837 
M  lioQ0;ht  out  his  '  Catherine  Grey '  and  '  Joan 
of  Arc —himself  singing  the  part  of  Theodore ; 
ad  IB  the  following  year  (Julv  19,  38), '  Falstaff ' 
w  produced  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  the  first 
hiiisa  opera  written  for  that  establishment  by 
n  English  composer  since  Ame's  '  Olympiade.* 
Two  months  previously  'Diadeste*  was  given  at 

a  Lane.  In  1839  he  was  much  on  the 
playing  Farindli  in  Bamett's  opera  of 
tittt  mune  at  Drury  Lane,  and  in  an  English 
voBoi  of  Bioci*s  '  Soaramucda*  at  the  Lyceum. 
h  1840  he  entered  the  field  as  manager  of  the 
IfDeom  (the  English  opera-house),  and  pro- 
daoed  his  'Kedlanthe*  for  the  opening  nighty 
vith  Madame  Balfe  in  the  principal  character ; 
^  vith  all  ita  merited  success  the  opera  did 
Bot  isve  the  enterprise  from  an  untoward  dose. 

Bilfs  now  migrated  to  Paris,  where  his  genius 
VM  noognised,  and  MM.  Scribe  and  St.  George 
Ibnuhed  him  with  the  dramatic  poems  which 
iBifind  him  with  the  charming  music  of  'Le 
Pmti  d'Amonr*  (performed  in  London  under 
tlie  title  of  'Genadine*),  and  'Les  Quatre  fiUi 
<rAjmon'  (known  here  as  'The  Castle  of 
Ayinoii*),  both  giren  at  the  Op^ra  Oomique. 
WUIe  thus  m^int^'ning  his  positiou  before  the 
akort  fiwtidious  audience  of  Europe,  Balfe  returned 
A  ptmaiU  to  England,  and  produced  the  most 
■noesrfol  of  an  his  works,  '  The  Bohemian  Girl* 
(Nov.  27, 1843).  This  opera  has  been  translated 
isko  almost  oTery  European  language,  and  is  as 
pmi  a  faTonrite   on  the   other  side   of  the 
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Atlantic  as  on  this.  In  1844  he  brought  out 
'  The  Daughter  of  St.  Mark,*  and  in  the  following 
year  *The  Enchantress* — ^both  at  Druiy  Lane. 
In  1845  he  wrote  'L*EtoUe  de  Seville'  for  the 
Academic  Boyale,  in  the  course  of  the  re- 
hearsals of  wmch  he  was  called  to  London  to 
arrange  his  engagement  as  conductor  of  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre ;  which  office  he  filled  to  the 
closing  of  that  establishment  in  1852.  'The 
Bondman*  came  out  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  winter 
of  1 846,  Balfe  having  arrived  from  Vienna  specially 
for  the  rehearsals.  In  Dec.  1847  he  brought  out 
'  The  Maid  of  Honour,' — ^the  subject  of  which  is 
the  same  as  Flotow's  '  Martha^* — at  Drury  Lane. 
In  1849  he  went  to  Berlin  to  reproduce  some 
of  his  operas,  when  the  king  offered  him  the 
decoration  of  the  Prussian  Eagle,  which  as  a 
British  subject  he  was  unable  to  accept.  Between 
this  year  and  1852,  when  the  'Sicilian  Bride* 
was  given  at  Drury  Lane,  and  a  few  weeks  later, 
at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  'The  Devil's  in  it,' 
Balfe  had  undertaken  to  conduct  a  series  of 
National  Concerts  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre: 
the  plan  of  these  performances  was  devised  with 
a  yiew  to  the  furtherance  of  the  highest  pur- 
poses  of  art,  and  seyeral  important  works  were 
produced  in  the  course  of  the  enterprise,  which 
did  not,  however,  meet  with  success. 

At  the  dose  of  1852  Balfe  yisited  St.  Peiers- 
bnig  with  letters  of  introduction  from  the  Prince 
of  Prussia^  now  Emperor  of  Germany,  where 
he  was  receiyed  with  all  kinds  of  distinction. 
Besides  popular  demonstrations  and  imperial 
fisyour  he  realised  more  money 'in  less  time 
than  at  any  other  period.  The  expedition  to 
Trieste,  where  his  next  work  'Pittore  e  Duca,' 
was  given  during  the  Carnival,  with  sudi  success 
as  the  failure  of  his  prima  donna  could  permit^ 
brings  us  to  1856,  when,  after  an  absence  of  four 
years,  he  returned  to  England. 

In  the  year  after  his  return  Balfe  brought 
out  his  daughter  Victoire  (afterwards  married  to 
Sir  John  Crampton,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Duke  de  Frias),  as  a  singer  at  the  Itahan  <>pora 
at  the  Lyceum ;  and  his  next  work,  '  The  Rose 
of  Castile,'  was  produced  by  the  English  company 
also  at  this  theatre  on  Oct.  20,  1857.  This  was 
succeeded,  in  1858,  by  '  La  Zingara,*  the  Italian 
yersionof  'The  Bohemian  Girl,*  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  and  by  'Satanella'  at  the  Lyceum. 
'  Satanella'  had  a  long  run,  and  one  of  the  lo^gs, 
'  The  power  of  Loye,*  became  yery  popular.  Bos 
next  operas  were  '  Bianca,*  i860  ;  '  The  Puritan's 
Daughter,'  1861 ;  '  The  Armourer  of  Nantes'  and 
*  Blanche  de  Nevers*  in  Feb.  and  Noy.  1863. 

In  December  1869  the  French  yersion  of  his 
'Bohemian  Girl'  was  produced  at  the  Th^tre 
Lyrique  of  Paris  under  the  title  of  '  La  Bohe- 
mienne,'  for  whidi  the  composer  wrote  several 
additional  pieces,  besides  recasting  and  extending 
the  work  into  five  acts.  The  success  attending 
this  revival  procured  him  the  twofold  honour  of 
being  made  &evalier  de  la  L^on  d'Honneur  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  imd  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  Carlos  Ul  by  the  Regent  of  Spain. 

In  1864  S^<^  retired  into  the  country,  became 
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the  proprietor  of  a  small  landed  property  in 
Hertfordshire,  called  Bowney  Abbey,  and  turned 
gentleman  fiurmer.  Here  he  amused  himself 
with  agricultore  and  music,  making  occasional 
visits  to  Paris.  He  had  several  severe  attacks 
of  bronchitis,  and  suffered  much  from  the  loes 
of  a  favourite  daughter,  which  much  weakened 
his  constitution.  In  September  1870  he  caught 
a  violent  cold,  which  caused  a  return  of  his  old 
complaint,  and  on  October  ao  he  expired. 

'II  Talismano,*  the  Italian  version  of  Balfe's 
last  opera,  'The  Knight  of  the  Leopard,'  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane,  on  June  i  x,  1874  >  '^^^ 
on  September  25  in  the  same  year  a  statue  to 
his  memory,  by  a  Belgian  artist,  M.  Mallempre, 
was  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  Drury  Lane,  the 
■cane  of  so  many  of  his  triumphs. 

Balfe*s  miscellaneouB  pieces  are  numerous, 
including  the  operetta  of  '  The  Sleeping  Queen,' 
performed  at  the  Gallery  of  Illustration ;  three 
cantatas — '  Mazeppa,*  performed  in  London ;  and 
two  others  composed  at  Paris  and  Bologna. 
Many  of  his  ballads  are  not  likely  to  be  soon 
forgotten.  His  characteristics  as  a  composer 
are  summed  up  by  a  brother  artist  (Professor 
Macfarren)  in  the  following  words: — 'Balfe 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  qualifications  that 
make,  a  natural  musician,  of  quickness  of  ear, 
readiness  of  memory,  executive  facility,  almost 
unlimited  and  ceaseless  fluency  of  invention, 
with  a  felicitous  power  of  producing  striking 
melodies.  His  great  experience  added  to  these 
has  given  him  the  complete  command  of  orchestral 
resources^  and  a  remarkable  rapidity  of  pro- 
duction. Against  these  great  advantages  is 
balanced  the  want  of  conscientiousness,  which 
makes  him  contented  with  the  first  idea  that 
presents  itself,  regardless  of  dramatic  truth, 
and  considerate  of  momentaiy  effect  rather  than 
artistic  excellence ;  and  this  it  is  that,  with  all 
his  well-merited  success  with  the  million,  will 
for  ever  prevent  his  works  from  ranking  among 
the  classics  of  the  art.  On  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  volatility  and  spontaneous 
character  of  his  music  would  evaporate  through 
elaboration,  either  ideal  or  technical ;  and  that 
the  element  which  makes  it  evanescent  is  that 
which  also  makes  it  popular.'  {Imp.  Diet,  of 
Univ.Biog.i  Kenney's  3f cmotr,  1875).  [E.F.E,] 

BALIKO,  see  Fabbi. 

BALL,  WiLLiAir,  an  English  litterateur,  who 
died  in  London  on  May  14,  1869,  aged  85,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  a  Dictionary  of  Music  for 
having  adapted  to  English  words  the  librettos  of 
various  great  musical  compositions — Masses  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  (No.  i),  Mozart's 
•  Requiem,'  Rossini's  •  Stabat  Mater,'  to  entirely 
fresh  words,  and  especially  Mendelssohn's  'St. 
Baul.' 

BALL  A  BILE  (Ital.,  from  haUnre,  to  dance). 
A  piece  of  music  adapted  for  dancing.  The  term 
can  be  applied  to  any  piece  of  dance  music. 
Meyerbeer  frequently  uses  it  in  his  operas,  e.g. 
in  '  Robert  le  Diable,*  where  the  three  dances  in 
the  scene  of  the  resuixection  of  the  nuns  in  the 


third  act  are  entitled  in  the  score '  i^.  2^.  and  3". 
ballabile.'  He  also  applies  the  term  to  the  daiioe 
music  of  the  ball-room  scene  at  the  oomineiHe- 
of  the  fifth  act  of  the  'Huguenots.'  Mom 
recently  Dr.  Hans  von  Btilow  has  given  the  trds 
of  'Ballabili'  to  the  dance-numbers  of  bit 
'Camevale  di  Milano,'  these  dances  being  re- 
spectively a  polaoca,  a  waltz,  a  polka,  a  qua&lla, 
a  mazurka,  a  tarantialla,  and  a  galop.        [£.  P.] 

BALLAD,  from  the  Italian  baUaia,^  a  daooe, 
and  that  again  from  hallare,  to  dance.  The 
form  and  application  of  the  word  have  varied 
continually  from  age  to  age.  In  Italy  a  Balletti 
OTiginally  signified  a  sung  intended  to  be  song  h 
dance  measure,  accompanied  by  or  intermixed 
with  dancing;  'in  the  Crusca  dictionaiy,'  nji 
Bumey,  'it  is  defined  as  Canzone,  che  si  caati 
ballando' — a  song  sung  while  dancing.  The  old 
English  ballads  are  pieces  of*  narrative  vene  ii 
stanzas,  occasionally  followed  by  an  envoi  a 
moral.  Such  are  'Chevy  Chase,'  'Adam  Bell, 
Clym  of  the  Clough  and  William  of  Cloudeslee,' 
'llie  Babes  in  the  Wood' ;  and,  to  come  to  mon 
modem  times,  such  are  'Hosier's  Ghost'  (Wat 
pole's  favourite),  Goldsmith's  fEdwin  and  An* 
gelina,'  and  Coleridge's  'Dark  >Ladie.'  Bat  Ik 
term  has  been  used  for  almost  every  kind  d 
verse— historical,  narrative,  satirical,  political, » 
ligious,  sentimental,  etc.  It  is  difficult  to  dii' 
cover  the  earliest  use  of  the  word.  Many  refei^ 
ences  which  have  been  made  to  old  aatbai 
reputed  to  have  employed  it  are  not  to  the 
pomt,  as  it  will  be  found  in  such  cases  that  tiM 
original  word  in  the  old  Latin  chronicles  ii 
9ome  form  of  the  noun  '  cantilena.* 

In  a  MS.  of  the  Cotton. collection,  said  to  1m 
as  ancient  as  the  year  1326,  mention  is  maded 
ballads  and  roundelays  (Hawkins,  Hist,  of  Mn 
sic).  John  Shirley,  who  lived  about  1440,  nuuk 
a  collection  of  compositions  by  Chaucer,  Lydgstet 
and  others,  and  one  of  the  volumes,  now  in  thf 
Ashmolean  collection,  is  entitled  '  A  Boke  cl^ 
the  abstracte  brevyaire,  compyled  of  diven 
balades,  roundels,  . . .  collected  by  John  Shirlsf. 
In  the  devices  used  at  the  coronation  of  Heni^ 
VI  (Dec.  17,  I431)  the  king  was  portrayed  ii 
three  several  ways,  each  'with  a  ballad'  (Sharoi 
Turner).  Coverdale's  Bible,  printed  in  1533 
contains  the  word  as  the  title  of  the  Song  0 
Solomon  —  'Salomon's  Balettes  caUed  Cantio 
Canticorum.' 

Ballad  making  was  a  fashionable  amnsemen 
in  the  reign  of  Heniy  YIII,  who  was  himsd 
renowned  for  '  setting  of  songes  and  makyng  ( 
ballettes.'  A  composition  attributed  to  him,  an 
caUed  'The  Eynges  Ballade'  (Add.  MSS.  Bri 
Mus.  5665),  became  very  popular.  It  was  mei 
tioned  in  '  The  Complainte  of  Scotland,'  puUishf 
in  1548,  and  also  made  the  subject  of  a  sermc 
preached  in  the  presence  of  Edward  V I  by  Biah< 
Latimer,  who  enlai^ged  on  the  advantages 
'Passetyme  with  good  companye.'  Among 
Henry's  effects  after  his  decease,  mention 
made  of  '  songes  and  ballades.'    In  Queen  Elii 

*  Battata  s  a  dandnff  jtleM,  •■  Stionai^,  •  loiiiidlog  piao«.  • 
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beth'i  TtSgn  ballads  and  ballad  smgen  came  into 
durepate,  and  were  made  the  subject  of  repres- 
art  ugialation.  '  Musicians  held  ballads  in  con* 
tempty  and  great  poets  rarely  Wrote  in  bidlad 
oetrv.* 

Mcriej,  in  his  '  Plaine  and  easie  introduction 
to  Pncticall  Musicke/  1597,  says,  after  speaking 
of  VHanelle,  *  there  is  anoUier  kind  more  light 
than  this  which  they  teaim  BalUte  or  daimoes, 
■od  sre  songs  which  being  sung  to  a  dittie  may 
likewise  be  danced,  these  and  other  light  kinds 
of  miuicke  are  by  a  general  name  called  aires* 
Sndi  were  the  songs  to  which  •Bonny  Boots,  a 
well-known  sing^er  and  dancer  of  £lizabetJi*s 
eoort,  both  '  tooted  it'  and  'footed  it.'  In  1636 
Butler  published  'The  Principles  of  Musicke/ 
tad  in  that  work  spoke  of '  the  infinite  multitude 
of  BsDads  set  to  sundry  pleasant  and  delight- 
fal  tones  by  cunning  and  witty  composers,  with 
nwUry  dances  fitted  unto  them.'  After  this  the 
title  became  ocnnmon. 

Hie  name  has  been  applied  to  a  pastoral  song, 
'Somer  is  icumen  in,'  preserved  in  the  Harleian 
HSS^  which  dates  from  the  13th  century,  and 
foniabes  the  earliest  example  known  (though  it  is 
obrioos  that  so  finished  a  composition  cannot 
ksve  been  the  first)  of  part  music.  The  music 
ii  in  triple  measure,  and  a  sort  of  dance 
ihjfthm,  but  the  song  can  in  no  sense  be  called 
a  ballad.  [See  Sumeb  is  icdmsn  in.]  The 
BT»e  of  many  real  old  ballads  has  however  sur- 
vived, for  which  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 
Mr.  W.  Chappell's  well-known  work.  '  Chevy 
Cbaae'  appears  to  have  been  sung  to  three  dif- 
fcR&t  melodies.  One  of  these,  '  The  hunt  is  up/ 
VII  a  favourite  popular  air,  of  which  we  give 
the 
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^  dd  tune  was  otherwise  employed.  In  1537 
i&&nnstion  was  sent  to  the  Council  against  John 
flogw,  who,  'with  a  crowd  or  a  fyddyll,'  sang  a 
foog  with  a  political  point  to  the  tune  '  The  hunt 
j»  op.*  'If  a  man,*  says  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
'v«e  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need 
>otcaie  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation.* 
'lilKboriero'  (beloved  of  my  uncle  TobyX  is  a 
■fnkiag  proof  of  the  truth  of  Saltoun's  remark, 
•joe  it  Wped  to  turn  James  n  out  of  Ireland. 
Jht  tone  aod  the  history  of  the  song  will  be 
fooDd  Boder  Lilliburlebo.  'Marlbrouk,'  the 
'Maneinaise,'  and  the  'Wacht  am  Rhein,'  are 
w  iastanoea  of  ballads  which  have  had  great 
politieal  influence. 

Ballads  have  sunk  from  their  ancient  high 
«i*«te.  Writing  in  1802  Dr.  Bumey  said,  'A 
>»flad  is  a  maaa  and  trifling  song  such  as  is  gen- 
oilly  sung  in  the  streets.  In  the  new  French 
ucjfdop^e  we  are  told  that  we  English  dance 
•d  ling  our  ballads  at  the  same  time.  We  have 
^ft«B  heard  ballads  sung  and  seen  country  dances 
«Med;  bat  never  at  the  same  time,  if  there 


was  a  fiddle  to  be  had.  The  movement  of  our 
country  dances  is  too  rapid  for  the  utterance  of 
words.  The  English  ballad  has  long  been  de- 
tached from  dancing,  and,  since  the  dd  transla-  f 
tion  of  the  Bible,  been  confined  to  a  lower  order 
of  song.'  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Bumey  the  fiact  remains  inctetrovertible  that  the 
majority  of  our  old  ballad  tunes  are  dance  tunes, 
and  owe  their  preservation  and  identification  to 
that  circumstance  alone — the  words  of  old  bal- 
lads being  generally  found  without  the  music 
but  with  the  name  of  the  tune  attached,  the 
latter  have  thus  been  traced  in  various  collec- 
tions of  old  dance  music.  The  quotation  already 
made  frt>m  Butler  shews  that  the  use  of  vocal 
ballads  as  dance  tunes  implied  in  the  name  had 
survived  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  One 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  where  dancing 
can  by  no  possibility  be  connected  with  it  is  in 
the  title  to  (Goethe's  'Erste  Wa^urgisnacht,' 
which  is  called  a  Ballad  both  by  him  and  by 
Mendelssohn,  who  set  it  to  music.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Schiller's  noble  poems  'Der 
Taudier,'  'Ritter  Togenburg,'  and  others,  so 
finely  composed  by  Sdiubert,  though  these  are 
more  truly  '  ballads '  than  Groethe's  '  Walpurgis- 
nacht.'  So  again  Mignon's  song  'Kennst  du 
das  Land,'  though  called  a  'Lied*  in  Wilhelm 
Meister,  is  placed  by  Groethe  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  'Balladen'  in  the  collected  edition  of  his 
poetry.  In  ftict  both  in  poetnr  and  music  the 
term  is  used  with  the  greatest  needom  and  with 
no  exact  definition. 

At  the  present  time  a  ballad  in  music  is  gen- 
erally imderstood  to  be  a  sentimental  or  romantic 
composition  of  a  simple  and  unpretentious  cha* 
racter,  having  two  or  more  verses  of  poetry,  but 
with  the  melody  or  tune  complete  in  the  first, 
and  repeated  for  each  succeeding  y^inei  *  Ballad 
concerts'  are  ostensibly  for  the  performance  of 
such  pieces,  but  the  programmes  often  contain 
songs  of  all  kinds,  and  the  name  is  as  in- 
accurate as  was  'Ballad  opera '"^hen  applied 
to  such  pieces  as  '  The  Bei^^ar's  "Opera,'  which 
were  made  up  of  weU-known  airs  with  fresh 
words.     [ENGLISH  Opera.]  .    [W.  H.  C] 

BALLADE,  a  name  adopted  by  dShopin  for 
four  pieces  of  pianoforte  music  (op.  23,  38,  47,  52) 
which,  however  brilliant  or  beautiful,  have  no 
peculiar  form  or  character  of  their  own,  beyond 
being  written  in  triple  time,  and  to  which  the 
name  seems  to  be  no  more  specially  applicable 
than  that  of  'Sonnet'  is  to  the  pieces  which 
Liszt  and  others  have  written  under  that  name. 
Brahms  has  also  published  four '  Balladen'  (op.  10) 
and  Liszt  two. 

BALLARD,  m  £amily  of  printers,  who  for 
nearly  ago  years  virtually  enjoyed  the  monopoly 
of  printing  music  in  France.  Their  typea  were 
made  by  Guillaume  le  B^  in  1540,  and  remained 
in  use  as  late  as  1750.  The  first  patent  was 
granted  to  Robert  Ballard  by  Henri II  in  1552, 
and  he  and  his  son*-in-law  Adrien  Leroy  printed 
many  tablatures  for  the  lute  and  other  music. 
They  were  followed  by  Pierre,  and  he  again  by 
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bis  son  Robert,  under  whom  the  hoiue-  reie- 
to  its  greatest  height  both  in  privileges  and 
position.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ghristophe, 
T.  B.  Christophe,  and  ChiiBtophe  Jean  Fran9oi8, 
who  died  in  1 765;.  His  son  held  the  patent  until 
i^  warn  abolished  during  the  Revolution.  One  of 
the  earliest  specimens  of  their  art  of  printing 
is  'The  Psalms  of  Maiot,*  1562.  Lully*s  operas 
were  printed  by  the  BaUards— first  about  1700, 
from  moveable  types,  and  afterwarda  firom  en.- 
graved  copper  plates.  {¥,  6.] 

BALLERINA  (Ital.)»  »  female  ballet^anoer. 

BALLET.  The  baUet  is  a  more  modem  en- 
tertainment even  than  the  opera,  with  which  it 
has.  long  been  intimately  connected.  The  name 
seems,  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Italian 
haUtUGt  the  parent  of  our  own  'ballad';  and 
the  earliest,  ballets  (Ballets  de  Gour),  which 
corresponded  closely  enough  to  our  English 
masques,  were  entertainments  not  of  dancing 
only,  but  also  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
M.  CastUiBlaae,  in  an  interesting  monograph  ('La 
Dance,'  etc.;  Paris,  Paulin),  traces  back  the 
ballet  from  Fmnce  to  Italy,  firom  Italy  to  Greece, 
and  through  the  Greek  stage  to  festivals  in 
honour  of  Bacchus.  But  the  bslle^.as  signifying 
an  entertainment  exclusively  in  dancing  dates 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Academic  Royale  de 
Musique,.or  soon  afterwards.  In  1671,  the  year 
in  which  (Lambert's  '  Pomone,*  the  first.  French 
opera  heard  by  the  Parisian  public,  was  produced, 
'Psyche,'  a  so-called  trag^die-ballet  by  Moli^ 
and  Comeille  was  brought  out.  Ballets  however 
in  the  mixed  style  were  known  much  earlier ;  and 
the  fisunous  'Ballet  oomique  de  la  Royne,'  the 
'mounting'  of  which  is  said  to  have  cost  three- 
and^-half  millions  of  francs,  was  first  performed 
at  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse  in  1581. 
[Baltasabini.]  The  work  ini  question  consisted' 
of  songs,  dances,  and.  spoken  dialogue,  and  seems 
to  have  differed  in.  no.  important  respect  from  the 
masques  of  an  earlier  period.  Another  celebrated 
ballet  which  by  its  historical  significance  is  better 
worthy  of  remembrance  than  the  'Ballet  comique 
de  la  Royne,' was  one  represented  on  the  occasion 
of  Louis  XIY's  marriage  with  Marie  Thdi^,  and. 
entitled  '  H  n'y  a  plus  de  Pyr^n^.'  In  illus- 
tration of  this  supposed  political  fact  half  the 
dancers  were  dressed  in  the  French  and  half  in 
the  Spanish  costume,  whUe  a  Spanish  nymph  and 
a  French  nymph  joined  in  a  vocal  duet.  Other 
ballets  of  historical  renown  were  the  '  Hercule 
amoureux,'  at  which  more  than  700  persons  were 
on  the  stage,  and  the  'Triomphe  de  TAmour'  in 
1 68 1.  Louis  XIV  took  such  a  delight  in  ballets 
that  he  frequently  appeared  as  a  ballet-dancer,  or 
rather  as  a  figurant,  himself.  For  ike  most  pari 
his  majesty  contented  himself  with  miLrp^ifig 
about  ike  stage  in  preposterous  costumes,  and 
reciting  verses  in  celebration  of  his  own  great- 
ness. Occasionally,  however,  he  both  sang  and 
danced  in  the  court  ballets.  When  in  1669  the 
'Great  Monarch'  assumed,  ostensibly. for  the  last 
time,  the  part  of  the  Sun  in  the  baUet  of '  Flora,' 
it  was  thought  that  His  Majesty's  theatrical 
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oareer  had  really  come  to  an  end.     He  felt, 
however,  as  so  many  great  performers  have  lODce 
done  under  similar  circumstances,  that  he  hai 
retired  too  soon ;  and  the  year  afterwards  be  ap- 
peared again  in  '  Les  Amants  magnifiques^'  com- 
posed, by  the  king  himself,  in  ooUaboratiaa  vith. 
Molifere.    In  this  woik  Louis  executed  a  solo  oo. 
the  guitar — an  instrument  which  he  had  stadiei 
under  Francesco  Gorbetta,  who  afterwards  vest 
to  England,  and  obtained  great  success  at  tb» 
court  oC  Gharles  II.   It  is  indeed  recorded  of  lum. 
that    in  connection  with    'Les  Amants  m^ 
nifiques,'  he  played  the  part  of  author,  ballet* 
master,  dancer,  mimic,  singer,  and  instrumenUL 
performer.    As  Louis  XI V  did  not  think  it  be- 
neath his  dignity  to  act  at  court  entertainmenti,  b» 
had  no  objection  to  his  courtiers  showing  them- 
selves publicly  on  the  stage.   In  the  royal  letteti 
patent  granted  to  the  Abb^  Perrin,  the  fint  di^ 
rector  of  the  French  Opera,  or  'Academic  Boyab 
de  Musique'  as  from  the  beginning  it  was  called, 
free  permission  was  given  to  '  all  gentlemen  and 
ladies  wishing  to  sing  in  the  said  pieces  and 
representations  of  our  royal  academy  withoot 
being  considered  for  that  reason  to  derogate  from 
their  titles  of  nobility,  or  from  their  privilege^ 
rights,  and  immunities.'  The  right  to  sing  seeoa 
to  have  been  interpreted  as  including  the  rigiit 
to  dance;  and  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  oT 
good  birUi  profited  by  the  king's  liberality  to 
appear  in  the  ballets  represented  at  the  Acadimie 
Royale.    The  music  of  Louis  XIVs  balleU  was 
for  the  most  part  written  by  Lulli,  who  ila» 
composed   the-  songs  and  symphonies  for  the 
dance-interludes  of  Molifere's  comedies.  Tbedia^ 
matic  ballet  or  ballet  dTcuiion  is  said  to  hftV9 
been  invented  by  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  cele* 
brated  for  her  evening  entertainments  at  Sceaaz» 
which  the  nobles  of  Louis  XIVs  court  found  99 
exhilarating  after  the  formal  festivities  of  Ver- 
sailles.  With  a  passion  for  theatrical  repreeents^ 
tion.the  Duchess  combined  a  taste  for  literature  r 
and  she  formed  the  project  of  realising  on  tfa» 
stage  of  her  own  theatre  her  idea  of  the  panto- 
mimes of  antiquity,  as  she  found  them  desciibeft 
in  the  pages  ox  her  favourite  authors.    She  weofc 
to  woijc  precisely  as  the  arranger  of  a  ballet  woolA 
do  in  the  present  day.    Thus  taking  the  fourUa 
act  of  'Les  Horaces'  as  her  libretto  (to  use  tbo 
modem  term),  she  had  it  set  to  music  for  orchestic 
alone,  and  to  the  orchestral  strains  caused  tb« 
parts  of  Horace  and  of  Camille  to  be  performed  in 
dumb  show  by  two  celebrated  dancers  who  bad 
never  attempted  pantomime  before.    Balon  Mid 
Mademoiselle  Provost,  the  artists  in  question, 
entered  with  so  much  feeling  into  the  oharacteit 
assigned  to  them,  that  they  drew  tears  from  the 
spectators. 

Mouret,.the  musical  director  of  the  Dnchess'i 
'  Nuits  de  Sceaux,'  composed  several  ballets,  on 
the  principle  of  her  ballet  of '  Les  Horaoes^'  for  the 
Academic  Royale.  During  the  early  days  of  the 
French  opera»  and  until  nearly  the  end  of  the 
1 7th  century,  it  was  di£Soult  to  obtain  dancers 
in  any  grea^  number,  and  almost  impossible  to 
find  female  dancers.    The  company  of  vocalisti 
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B  recruited  firom  the  cathedral  choirs,  but  for 
s  ballet  there  were  only  the  dancing  masters 
tlie  capital  and  their  pupils  of  the  male  sex  to 
ect  from.  There  were  no  dancing  mistresses, 
i  Isdies  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
76  oomented  to  dance  in  public.  On  this 
iat,  however,  the  fashion  was  destined  soon  to 
uig«.  Nymphs,  dzyads,  and  shepherdesses 
re  fbr  a  time  repretULted  by  boys,  who  equally 
\h  the  £snns  and  satyrs  wore  masks.  But  at 
t  ladies  ol  the  highest  position,  with  Madame 
Daaphine  and  the  Frincesse  de  Conti  amongst 
m,  appeared  by  express  desire  of  the  king  in 
>  ballets  at  Versailles;  and  about  the  same 
le  Mveral  ladies  of  title  taking  advantage  of 
I  royal  permission,  joined  the  opera  in  the 
neter  of  ballet-dancers.  The  first  professional 
lerina  of  note  at  the  Academic  was  Mile.  La* 
tsiae,  who  with  three  other  danseusee  and 
cfitdng  number  of  male  dancers,  formed  the 
ixe  ballet  company.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
ite  the  stories,  more  or  lens  scandalous,  told  of 
ioos  ballet  dancers  —  of  the  Demoiselles  de 
naigo,  of  Mile.  Pc-liBsier  (who,  expelled  from 
ii^  visited  London,  where  she'  was  warmly 
Bved  in  1 754) ;  of  MUe.  Petit,  dismissed  from 

opera  hr  misconduct,  and  defended  in  a 
aphlet  by  the  Abb^  de  la  Marre ;  of  Mile. 
1^  who,  ruined  by  Law*s  financial  scheme, 
■ed  herself  in  her  most  brilliant  costume, 
'  drowned  herself  publicly  at  noon;  or  of 
le.  Subligny,  who  came  to  England  with 
en  ci  introduction  firom  the  Abb^  Dubois  to 
ike.  The  eminent  metaphysician,  who  had 
wrto  paid  more  attention  to  the  operations  of 
human  mind  than  to  the  art  of  dancing,  did 
our  to  the  abb^^s  recommendation,  and  (as 
ttenelle  declared  in  a  letter  on  the  subject) 
utitnted  himself  her  man  of  business.'  We 
r,  however,  come  to  a  ballerina.  Mile.  Sall^, 
)  besides  being  distinguished  in  her  own  par- 
ilar  art,  introduced  a  general  theatrical  reform, 
the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century — as  indeed 
i  madk  later  period — all  sorts  of  anachronisms 

enors  of  taste  were  conmiitted  in  connection 
b  costume.  Assyrian,  Greek,  and  Roman 
nois  appeared  and  danced  pcu  teuU  in  the 
ets  of  the  Academic  Royale,  wearing  laced 
icB  and  powdered  wigs  with  pigtails  a  yard 
;.    The  wigs  were  surmounted  by  helmets, 

the  manly  breasts  of  the  much-beribboned 
lioiB  were  encased  in  a  cuirass.  Mile.  Sall4 
pQied  that  each  character  should  wear  the 
iame  of  his  country  and  period ;  and  though 

itartling  innovation  was  not  accepted  gene- 
f  ia  the  drama  until  nearly  a  century  later, 
i.  Sall^  succeeded  in  causing  the  principles 
advocated  to  be  observed  at  the  opera — at 
i  during  her  own  time,  and  so  £Bur  as  regarded 
ballet.  Mile.  Sall^*s  reform  was  not  main- 
sd  even  at  the  Academic ;  for  about  half  a 
my  later  Galatea,  in  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau*s 
^toaiion,^  wore  'a  damask  dress  made  in  the 
ih  style  over  a  basket  hoop,  and  on  her  head 
Dormoiia  pouf  surmounted  by  three  ostrich 
It  haf  been  said  that  Mile,  de  Sub* 
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ligAy  brought  to  London  letters  from  the  Ahh6 
Dubois  to  Locke.  Mile.  Sall^  arrived  with  an 
introduction  from  Fontenelle  to  Montesquieu, 
who  was  then  Ambassador  at  the  court  of  St. 
James*s.  This  artist  was,  indeed,  highly  es* 
teemed  by  the  litorary  society  of  her  time.  She 
enjoyed  the  acquaintance  not  only  of  Fontenelle, 
Montesquieu,  and  our  own  Locke,  but  also  of 
Voltaire,  who  wrote  a  poem  in  her  honour.  In 
London  Mile.  Sall^  produced  a  'Pygmalion*  of 
her  own,  which,  at  least  as  regards  the  costumes, 
was  very  superior  to  the  'Pygmalion'  of  Bousseau 
brought  out  some  forty  or  fifty  years  afterwards. 
In  representing  the  statue  about  to  be  animated, 
she  carried  out  her  new  principle  by  wearing  not 
a  Polish  dress  but  simple  drapery,  imitat^  as 
closely  as  possible  from  the  statues  of  antiquity. 
A  full  and  interesting  account  of  Mile.  Sally's  per- 
formance, written  by  a  correspondent  in  London, 
possibly  Montesquieu  himself,  was  published  on 
March  15,  1754,  in  the  'Mercure  de  France.* 
'  She  ventured  to  appear,*  says  the  correspondent, 
'without  skirt,  without  a  dress,  in  her  natural 
hair,  and  with  no  ornament  on  her  head.  She  wore 
nothing  in  addition  to  her  bodice  and  imder 
petticoat  but  a  simple  robe  of  muslin  axranged 
in  drapery  after  the  model  of  a  Greek  statue. 
You  cannot  doubt,  sir,*  he  adds,  '  the  prodigious 
success  this  ingenious  ballet  so  well  executed 
obtained.  At  the  request  of  the  king,  the  queen, 
the  royal  fiunily,  and  all  the  court,  it  will  be 
performed  on  the  occasion  of  Mile.  Sall^*s  benefit, 
for  which  aJl  the  boxes  and  places  in  the  theatre 
and  amphitheatre  have  been  taken  for  a  month 
past.* 

Madeleine  Guimard,  a  celebrated  dafueuse  at 
the  French  opera  during  the  Gluck  and  Piocinni 
period,  is  fr^uently  mentioned  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  Grimm  and  of  Diderot.  Houdon,  the 
sculptor,  moulded  her  foot.  Fragonard,  the 
painter,  decorated  her  rooms,  until  presuming  to 
fall  in  love  with  her  it  was  found  necessary  to 
replace  him  by  Louis  David — afterwards  so  famous 
as  a  historical  painter  in  the  classical  style; 
Marie  Antoinette  consulted  her  on  the  subject  of 
dress,  and  when  by  an  accident  on  the  stage  she 
broke  her  arm,  prayers  were  said  at  Notre  Dame 
for  MUe.  Guimard*s  injured  limb.  Marmontel, 
referring  to  her  numerous  acts  of  charity,  ad- 
dressed to  her  a  flattering  epistle  in  verse ;  and  a 
popular  divine  made  her  munificence  the  subject 
of  a  sermon.  The  chronicles  of  the  time  laid 
stress  on  Guimard*s  excessive  thinness,  and  she 
was  familiarlv  known  as  the '  Spider,*  while  a  wit 
of  the  period  called  her  la  tqueUUe  da  Ordces. 
The  French  Bevolution  drove  numerous  French 
artists  out  of  the  country,  many  of  whom  visited 
London.  'Amongst  them,*  says  Lord  Mount- 
Edgecumbe  in  his  Memoirs,  'came  the  famous 
Mile.  Guimard,  then  near  sixty  years  old,  but 
still  full  of  grace  and  gentility ;  and  she  had  never 
possessed  more.* 

Gaetan  Vestris,  the  founder  of  the  Vestria 
fiftmily,  was  as  remarkable  for  his  prolonged 
youthfulnees  as  Mile.  Guimard  herself — who, 
however,  instead  of  being  'near  sixty/  was  not 
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more  than  forW-iix  when  she  arrived  in  London). 
Gaetan  Vestru  made  his  debut  at  the  French 
opera  in  1748;  and  M.  CaBtUe  Blaze,  in  his 
'Histoire  de  TAoad^mie  Boyale  de  Mudqne/ 
tells  us  that  he  saw  himfifty-two  years  afterwards, 
when  he  danced  as  well  as  ever,  executing  the 
steps  of  the  minuet  '  avec  autant  de  gr&ce  que 
de  noblesse.'  The  family  of  Vestris — originally 
Yestri^Ksune  from  Florence.  Graetan  had  three 
brothers,  all  dancers ;  his  son  Auguste  was  not 
less  famous  than  himself  ('Auguste  had  Gaetan 
Vestris  for  his  father/  the  old  man  would  say — 
'an  advantage  wl)ich  nature  refused  me') ;  Au- 
guste's  nephew  was  Charles  Vestris,  and  Au- 

Sste's  favourite  pupil  was  Perrot,  who  married 
rlotta  Grisi,  and  who  by  his  expressive  pan- 
tomime more  even  than  by  his  very  graceful 
dancing,  enjoyed  in  London  an  amount  of  success 
which  male  dancers  in  this  country  have  but  rarely 
obtained.  Innumerable  anecdotes  are  told  of  the 
vanity  and  self-importance  of  Gaetan  Vestris,  the 
head  of  this  family  of  aHists.  On  one  occasion 
when  his  son  was  in  disgrace  for  having  refused, 
on  some  point  of  theatrical  honour,  to  dance  in 
the  divertissement  of  Gluck's  '  Annide,'  and  was 
consequently  sent  to  Fort-l'Evdque,  the  old  man 
exclaimed  to  him  in  presence  of  an  admiring 
throng:  'Go,  Augustus;  go  to  prison!  Take 
my  carriage,  and  ask  for  tiie  room  of  my  friend 
the  Xing  of  Poland.'  Another  time  he  reproved 
Augustus  for  not  having  performed  his  duty  by 
dancing  before  the  King  of  Sweden,  'when  the 
Queen  of  France  had  performed  hers  by  asking 
him  to  do  so.'  The  old  gentleman  added  that 
he  would  have  'no  misunderstanding  between 
the  houses  of  Vestris  and  of  Bourbon,  which  had 
hitherto  always  lived  on  the  best  terms.'  The 
ballet  never  possessed  in  London  anything  like 
the  importance  which  belonged  to  it  in  France, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  until 
a  comparatively  recent  time.  For  thirty  years, 
however,  from  1830  to  1850,  the  ballet  was  an 
attractive  feature  in  the  entertainments  at  the 
King's  (afterwards  Her  Majesty's)  Theatre ;  and 
in  1 82 1  the  good  offices  of  the  British  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  were  employed  in 
aid  of  a  negodation  by  which  a  certain  number 
of  the  principal  dancers  were  to  be  temporarily 
*  ceded  every  year  by  the  administration  of  the 
Academic  Royale  de  Musique  to  the  manager 
—at  that  time  Mr.  Ebers,  of  our  Italian  Opera. 
Miles.  Noblet  and  Mercandotti  seem  to  have  been 
the  first  daiMeuM»  given,  or  rather  lent,  to  Eng- 
land by  this  species  of  treaty.  Mile.  Taglioni, 
who  appeared  soon  afterwards,  was  received  year 
after  year  with  enthusiasm.  Her  name  was  given 
to  a  stage  coach,  also  to  a  great  coat;  and — 
more  enduring  honour — Thackeray  has  devoted 
■ome  lines  of  praise  to  her  in  the  'Newcomes,' 
assuring  the  young  men  of  the  present  genera* 
tion  that  the^  will '  never  see  anything  so  grace- 
ful as  Taglioni  in  La  Sylphide.'  Among  the 
oelebrated  dancers  contemporary  with  Taglioni 
must  be  mentioned  Fanny  Ellsler  (a  daughter  of 
Haydn's  old  copyist  of  the  same  name)  and 
Cerito,  who  took  the  principal  part  in  the  once 
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fiftvourite  ballet  of  'Alma*  (music  by  Goita). 
Fanny  Ellsler  and  Cento  have  on  rare  occsaon 
danced  together  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  the 
minuet  in  '  Don  Giovanni.'  To  about  the  urns 
period  as  these  eminent  hallerine  belonged  CarktU 
Grisi,  perhaps  the  most  charming  of  them  tQ. 
One  of  her  most  admired  characters  was  tlut  of 
Esmeralda  in  the  bAllet  arranged  by  her  husUml, 
the  before-mentioned  Perrot,  on  the  bads  of  Victor 
Hugo's  '  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.*  Pugni,  a  com- 
poser, who  made  ballet  music  his  speciality,  ud 
who  was  attached  as  composer  of  ballet  nianc  to 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  wrote  music  for  Eaoe* 
ralda  full  of  highly  rhythmical  and  not  k» 
graceful  melodies.  In  his  passion  for  the  biUet 
Mr.  Lumley  once  applied  to  Heinrich  Heine  fer 
a  new  work,  and  the  result  was  that '  Mephisto- 
phela,'  of  which  the  libretto,  written  out  in  great 
detail,  is  to  be  found  in  Heine's  complete  worki. 
The  temptation  of  Faust  by  a  female  MephisUv 
pheles  is  the  subject  of  this  strange  production, 
which  was  quite  unfitted  for  the  English  stage, 
and  which  Mr.  Lumley,  though  he  duly  paid  for 
it,  never  thought  of  producing.  In  one  of  the 
principal  scenes  of '  Mephistophela  *  the  temptres 
exhibits  to  her  victim  the  most  celebrated  dan- 
senses  of  antiquity,  including  Salome  the  daugh- 
ter of  Herodias.  King  David  too  dances  a  pa* 
seul  before  the  ark.  Probably  the  most  perfect 
ballet  ever  produced  was  '  Giaeile,'  for  which  the 
subject  was  furnished  by  Heine,  the  teenario  by 
Theophile  Gautier,  and  the  music  by  Adolphe 
Adam.  Adam's  music  to  'Giselle*  is,  as  Ixod 
Mount-Edgcumbe  said  of  Madeleine  Guimardr 
'full  of  grace  and  gentility.*  The  'GiseUe  Waltz' 
will  long  be  remembered :  but  we  must  not  expect 
to  see  another '  Giselle'  on  the  stage  until  we  havo 
another  Carlotta  Grisi ;  and  it  is  not  every  day 
that  a  dancer  appears  for  whom  a  Heine,  a 
Gautier,  and  an  Adam  will  take  the  trouble  to 
invent  a  new  work.  Beethoven's  '  Promethens' 
is  perhaps  the  only  ballet  which  has  been  per- 
formed entire  in  the  concert  room,  for  the  sake  of 
the  music  alone.  The  Airs  de  Ballet  from  Auber'* 
*  Gustavo*  and  Rossini's  '  William  Tell'  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  concert  programmes,  and  thoie 
in  Schubert's  'Bosamunde  and  Gounod's  'Beino 
de  Saba'  have  immortalised  those  operas  after 
their  failure  on  the  stage.  [H.  S.  £.] 

BALLETS,  compositions  of  a  light  character, 
but  somewhat  in  the  madrigal  stvle,  frequently 
with  a  *  Fa  la'  burden  which  could  be  both  sung 
and  danced  to ;  these  pieces,  says  Merle; 
(Introduction),  were  'commonly  called  Fa  W 
Gastoldi  is  generally  supposed  to  have  invented 
or  at  all  events  first  published  ballets.  His  col 
lection  appeared  in  1 507,  and  was  entitled '  Ballett 
a  cinque  voci,  con  a.  suore  versi  per  cantare 
suonare  et  ballare.'  The  first  piece  in  the  book  i 
a  musical '  Introduzioue  a  i  Balletto,'  with  direc 
tions  for  the  performers  'Su  caociam  man  a  gl 
stromenti  nostri,  e  suoniam  et  cantiam  qualch 
Balletti.'  These  must  therefore  have  had  botl 
instrumental  and  dancing  accompaniments.  Ii 
1595  Morley  published  a  collection  of  'BaUet 
for  five  voices,'  professedly  in  imitation  of  Gaa 
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toldi,  and  was  followed  three  yean  later  by 
WeelkM,  with  'Ballets  and  Madrigals  to  5 
ToioM.'  '  Balletto'  u  used  ,by.Bach  for  an  allegro 
in  oornmon  time.  See  Catalogue,  Anh.  i.  Ser.  3. 
hr.  2  &  6.  [W.  H.  C] 

BALLO  TS  MASCHERA,  IL.  Opera  in 
fbor  acts,  libretto  by  Somma,  music  by  Verdi. 
Prodoced  at  Borne  in  1859 ;  at  Paris,  Th^tre 
del  luliens,  Jan.  13,  1861 ;  and  in  London, 
Ljoenm,  June  15,  6ik 

BALTAZARINI  (or  BALTAorann),  an  Ita- 
lian  musician ;  the  beet  yiolinist  of  his  day. 
He  WM  brought  from  Piedmont  in  1577  by 
Muihal  de  Brissac  to  Catherine  de'  Medicis, 
vho  msde  him  intendant  of  her  music  and  her 
fint  ralet  de  chambre,  and  changed  his  name  to 
M.  de  Beaujoyeulx,  which  he  himself  adopted. 
He  leezns  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
the  Itslian  dances  into  Paris,  and  thus  to  have 
been  the  fouider  of  the  ballet,  and,  through 
the  ballet,  of  the  opera.  He  associated  the  heat 
maadsDs  of  Paris  with  him  in  his  undertaking. 
Thos  in  the  entertainment  of  '  Circe,*  produced 
bj  him  at  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Joyeuse 
aad  Mile,  de  Vaudemont,  on  Sunday  Oct.  15, 
1581,  known  under  the  title  of  'Ballet  comique 
de  Uroyne/  etc.  (Paris,  1583),  he  states  in  the 
preCioe  that  the  music  was  by  Beaulieu  and 
Msiitre  Salmon.  Several  numbers  from  it  are 
given  by  Bumey  (Hist,  iii  279-283) ;  and  the 
Met  in  all  its  details  and  its  connexion  with 
the  opera  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  work 
'Lei  origines  de  TOp^ra^  etc. ;  par  L.  Cellier* 
(Pwii,  i868).>  The  MSS.  of  others  of  Baltzarini's 
baOeU  are  in  the  Biblioih^ue  Nationale.      [6.] 

BALTZAR,  Thomas,  bom  at  LUbeck  about 
i6}o;  the  finiest  violinist  of  his  time,  and  the 
first  really  great  performer  heard  in  England. 
Ha  cune  to  this  country  in  1656,  and  stayed 
for  Mme  time  with  Sir  Anthony  Cope,  of  Han  well,. 
Oxon.  Evelyn  heard  him  play  March  4,  1656, 
ttd  his  left  an.  account  which  may  be  read  in 
bii  IMaiy  under  that  date.  Anthony  Wck>d  met 
bim  on  July  24,  1658,  and  'did  then  and  there 
to  his  very  great  astonishment,  heare  him  play 
OQ  the  violin.  He  then  saw  him  run  up  his 
^iQgen  to  the  end  of  the  Fingerboard  of  the 
TioDo,  and  run  them  back  insensibly,  and  all 
with  alacrity,  and  in  very  good  tune,  which  he 
Bor  any  in  England  saw  the  like  before  .  .  . 
^ikoQ  thereupon,  the  pubUo  Professor,  . .  .  did, 
tfter  lui  hnmoursome  way,  stoop  downe  to  Balt- 
ar'iFeet,  to  see  whether  he  had  a  Huff  on ;  that 
■  to  ay,  to  see  whether  he  was  a  Devill  or  not, 
becMae  he  acted  beyond  the  parta  of  a  man. 
•  • .  .  Being  much  admired  by  all  lovers  of 
Boack,  his  company  was  therefore  desired ;  and 
company,  especiallv  musicall  company,  delighting 
ia  drinking,  made  1dm  drink  more  than  ordinary, 
vhich  brought  him  to  his  gn^ve.*  At  the 
Beitoiration  Baltzar  was  appointed  leader  of  the 

'  Ac  ak  «Mcli  of  lAto  nan  hM  been  MniMwhftt  In  TQ8IM  ftbvMd  ftnd 
»  htmm,  oDder  the  title  ot '  Onvotte  de  Loab  XIII.'  U  Uken  from  this 
kBm  where  ibe  Srat  strain  eppeen  as '  Le  son  de  U  Clochette  eoquel 
ClNiMrtH4B«inJnrdla'-*iuiBonf6rtgny.'  TbaTrlototlM'OMOtU' 
kM  tan  added  fevth* 
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King's  celebrated  band  of  twenty-four  violins, 
but  died  soon  after,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  is  entered 
on.  the  Register  as  '  Mr.  Thomas  Balsart,  one  of 
the  violins  in  the  King'jB  Service  July  27, 1663.* 

Baltzar  did  much  towards  placing  iixe  violin 
in  England  in  its  present  position,  at  the  head 
of  all  stringed  instruments.  He  appears  from 
Wood*s  account  to  have  introduced  the  practice 
of  the  shiftf  till  then  unknown,  and  the  use  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  finger-board.  Playford's 
'Division  Vioh'n*  contains  all  that  appear  to 
have  been  printed  of  his  compositions,  but 
Bumey  speaks  in  high  terms  of  some  MS.  solos 
in  his  possession ;  and  a  set  of  sonatas  for  a 
Myra  violin,  treble  violin,  and  bass  viol,*  were 
sold  at  the  auction  of  Thomas  Britton  the 
*  musical  small-boal  man.*  [M.  C.  C] 

BANCHIERI,  Adbiano,  bom  at  Bologna, 
1567,  pupil  of  Gerami  the  oi^ganist  of  the 
cathediul  of  Lucca  and  afterwards  of  S.  Marco 
in  Venice.  He  was  first  organist  at  Lnola,  of 
S.  Maria  in  Regola;  then  in  1603  we  find 
him  at  S.  Michele  in  Bosco  near  Bologna. 
Grerber's  statement  that  he  was  chosen  abbot 
of  Bosco  is  unsupported,  and  appears  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  on  ms  works  he 
is  uniformly  described  as  'Monaco  olivetano.' 
His  first  work,  '  Conclusioni  per  organo,'  appear- 
ed at  Lucca  in  1591 ;  and  Zochelli  gives  the 
date  of  his  death  as  1634.  He  was  great  in  all 
departments,  theory,  the  church,  and  the  theatre. 
His  most  important  theoretical  work  is  probably 
his  'L'Organo  suonarino'  (Amadius,  Venice, 
i^5)»  which  was  often  repriiMted.  It  contains 
the  first  precise  rules  for  accompanying  from 
a  figured  bass — ^afterwards  published  separately 
by  Lomazzo  at  Milan.  Ll  a  later  work, 
'Modema  practica  musicale'  (Venice,  16x3), 
he  treats  of  the  influence  of  the  basso  continuo 
on  the  ornaments  in  singing,,  and  the  altera- 
tions necessary  in  consequence  thereof.  At  the 
same  time  ha  mentions  the  changes  in  harmony 
and  tonality  which  were  at  that  time  beginning 
to  prevail,  as  incomprehensible.  In  addition  to 
his  many  compositions  for  the  church,  Banchieri 
wrote  what  were  then,  called  'intermedi*  for 
comedies.  In  his  'La  Pazzia  senile,  raggiona- 
menti  vaghi  e  dilettevole,  composti  e  dati  in  luce 
coUa  musica  a  tre  vod,*  published  at  Venice^  in 
1598  and  reprinted  at  Cologne— itself  a  kind 
of  imitation  of  the  '  Antipamasso*  of  Orazio 
Vecchi — the  transition  from  the  madrigal  to 
the  new  form  of  the  intermedio  is  very  obvious ; 
the  work  may  be  almost  called  the  first  comic 
opera.  He  afterwards  composed  a  pendant  to 
it  under  the  name  of  'La  pmdenza  giovenile,* 
to  which  he  boldly  affixed  the  title  of  '  Comedia 
in  musica,'  and  which  was  published  at  Milan 
by  Tini  in  1607.  Another  analogous  work  is 
'La  bar^a  di  Venezia  a  Padua*  (Venice,  1623), 
and.  still  more  so  'La  fida  fandulla,  comedia 
esemplare,  coil  musicall  intermedi  apparente  ed 
inapparenti/  Bologna,  1628  and  1629.  Banchieri 
was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  musician,  and  wrote 
comedies  under  the  name  of  Camillo  Scaligeri 
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della  fcatta.  LuUy.  in  his  'CartellA  mudcale' 
(1614)  we  find  a  project  for  the  foundation  of 
an  aGEuiemy  of  science  and  art  in  his  monaBtery 
at  Bologna.  [F.  G.J 

BAND.  A  combination  of  varions  instru- 
ments for  the  performance  of  music.  The  old 
English  tenn  was  'noise.*  The  French  word 
'  bande '  was  applied  to  the '  vingi-quatre  violins ' 
of  Louis  XIV.  (Littr^.)  Charles  II  had  his 
'four-and-twenty  violins,'  and  the  word  doubt- 
less accompanied  the  thing.  It  first  appears  in 
a  MS.  order  (Ld.  Chamberlain's  Warrt.  Bks.  May 
31,  1 66 1)  that  the  King's  band  of  violins  shall 
take  instructions  finom  Hudson  and  Mell.  (See 
also  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Ixxvii.  No.  40, 
and  Ixxix.  Aug.  19,  63.)  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  Johnson  (nor  indeed  in  Latham's  Johnson), 
Richardson,  or  Webster.  The  various  kinds 
of  bands  will  be  found  under  their  separate 
heads,  viz.  Harmonie-Musio;  Militabt  Band; 
Obchest&a;  Kino's  Private  Band;  Wind 
Band.  Bandmaster  and  Bandsmen  are  re- 
spectively the  leader  and  members  of  a  Military 
Band.  [G.J 

BANDERALI,  Davidde,  bom  at  Lodi  1780, 
died  in  Paris  1849;  first  appeared  as  a  buffo 
tenor  singer,  which  part  may  be  said  to  have 
been  created  by  him.  He  soon  relinquished  the 
stage,  and  became  professor  of  singing  in  the 
Conservatoire  first  of  Milan,  and  afterwards — 
on  the  recommendation  of  Rossini — in  that  of 
Paris  (i8a8).  In  both  places  he  trained  singers 
who  became  celebrated.  [M.  C.  C] 

BANDORA,  Ital.  Mandora,  or  Mandola\ 
Neapolitan  dial.  Pcmdura ;  Span.  Bandolon ; 
Old  Eng.  Pandore,  are  the  Romance  names  of 
varieties  of  the  cither  in  the  countries  desig- 
nated, like  the  lute  in  size  and  in  the  form 
of  the  pear-shaped  body,  they  are  classed  with  the 
cither  because  they  have  generally  wire  strings 
(tuned  in  pairs)  and  are  played  with  a  plectrum 
of  tortois^ell  or  quill.  The  mandoline  is  a 
small  and  veiy  beautiful  instrument  of  the  kind. 
These  instruments,  with  their  names,  were  de- 
rived from  the  East.  In  the  heyday  of  the 
Renaissance  they  became  veiy  generally  used 
to  accompany  the  voice  and  support  the  recitals 
of  improvisatori,  as  well  as  for  solo  performance. 
Although  irardovpa  appears  in  Greek,  it  was  not 
a  true  Greek  instrument,  but  an  exotic.  Athe- 
nffius  states  that  Pythagoras,  writing  about  the 
Red  Sea,  says  the  Troglodytes  made  the  pan- 
doura  of  daphne,  i.  e.  laurel,  which  grew  near 
the  seashore.  According  to  Mr.  Engd  ('Musi- 
cal Instruments,'  1874)  the  tambour  or  tam- 
boura  is  their  Eastern  representative.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  these  pear-shaped  instru- 
ments used  in  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  The  large 
Turkish  tamboura  hu  a  circular  body,  the  open 
strings  producing  four  tones :  it  has  thirty-five 
fVets  of  thin  catgut  bound  round  the  neck  and 
disposed  for  the  intervals,  smaller  than  halftones, 
belonging  to  the  Arabic  scale.  The  tamboura  is 
also  round  in  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Hindostan. 
The  ancient  Egyptian  nofrtf  hieroglyphic  for 
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'good,*  was  a  tamboura;  and  the  AsByrians Ittd 
an  instrument  of  the  Idnd,  also  played  with  s 
plectrum.  The  idea  of  tension  would  seem  to 
be  inherent  in  the  first  syllable  of  names  of  the 
bandora  or  tamboura  fiunily  of  instruments,  pfe* 
serving  everywhere  so  remarkable  an  idoitity. 
(See  Banjo,  Calasgione,  Cither,  Lute,  Mai* 
DOLIVE.)  [A.  J.  H.] 

BANISTER,  John,  bom  1 630,  son  of  one  of  the 
waitts  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles*-in-the-Field% 
London.      He   received  the  rudiments  of  hii 
musical  education  from  his  father,  and  airiTed 
at  great  proficiency  on  the  violin.     He  wu 
noticed  by  Charles  II,  who  sent  him  to  France 
for  improvement;    and  on  his  return  he  wai 
appointed  leader  of  the  king*s  band.    The  State 
Papers  inform  us,  '1663, 1^.  Banister  appointed 
to  be  chief  of  His  Majesty*s  violins.'    Pepyi,  in 
his  Diary,   under   the  date  Feb.    20,   1666-7, 
says  :  —  *  They   talk    how   the    King's   violin, 
Banister,  is  mad   that  a  Frenchman  is  come 
to    be   chief    of    some    part    of    the    Eing*8 
musique.*    The  Frenchman  here  alluded  to  wu 
the  impudent  pretender   Louis  Grabu.     It  is 
recorded,  we  Imow  not  upon  what  authori^, 
that  Banister  was  dismissed  the  King's  service 
for  saying,  in  the  hearing  of  His  Majesty,  that 
the  Engl^  performers  on  the  violin  were  superior 
to  those  of  France.    This  musician  b  entitled  to 
especial  notice  as  being  the  first  to  establish 
lucrative  concerts  in  Ix>ndon.    These  oonoerts 
were  made  known  through  the  medium  of  the 
'London  Gazette' ;  and  on  December  30,  1672, 
there  appeared  the  following  advertisement:-' 
'Theee  are  to  give  notice  that  at   Mr.  John 
Banister's  house,  now  called  the  Musick-school, 
over  against  the  George  Tavern  in  White  Frisifl, 
this  present  Monday,  will  be  musick  performed 
by  excellent  masters,  beginning  precisely  at  four 
of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  every  afternoon 
for  the  future,  precisely  at  the  same  hour.'    Many 
similar  notices  may  be  found  in  the  same  paper 
(1673  to   1678),   firom  which  it  appears  that 
Banister  carried  on  these  concerts  till  near  the 
period  of  his  decease,  which  occurred  on  the  third 
of  October,  1679.    He  was  buried  in  the  doisten 
of  Westminster  Abbey.    Banister  wrote  the  mueic 
to  the  tragedy  of  *  Circe,'  written  by  Dr.  Charles 
Davenant;  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Davenant, 
performed  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre  in 
1676.      Downes    ('Rosdus   Anglicanus,'  1703) 
calls  it  an  'opera^'  and  says  '  All  the  musick  wai 
set  by  Mr.  Banister,  and  being  well  performed, 
it  answered  the  expectation  of  the  company.' 
One  of  the  songs  is  printed  in  the  second  book 
of  'Choice  Ayres  and  Songs,*  1676,  and  a  MS. 
copy  of  the  first  act  is  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.    Jointly  with 
Pelham  Humfrey  he  wrote  the   music  to  'The 
Tempest,'  performed  in  1676,  some  of  the  songa 
of  which  were  published  in  the  same  year.    He 
contributed    to   Playford's   'Courtly   Masquing 
Ayres,'  1662;  and  some  lessons  for  'viols  01 
violins  of  his  are  appended  to  a  small  volume 
entitled    'New  Ayres    and    Dialogues,*    1678. 
(Hawkins;  Nota  to  North* 9  Memoin  of  ' 
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fk),  Wb  Km,  Jomr,  was  educated  in  mtnio 
Older  his  father,  and  attained  great  excellence 
«  a  performer  on  the  riolin.  He  was  one  of 
tlM  'mmidans*  of  Charles  II,  James  II,  William 
lad  Mtiy  and  Anne ;  and,  at  the  beginnii^  6( 
titt  1 8th  centmr,  when  Itslian  operas  were  first 
iatrodooed  in  f^i^sh  form  into  this  country, 
he  oecupied  the  poet  of  pfindpal  violin.  He 
MoqKNed  some  music  for  'the  "theatre,  and,  in 
ooDJimction  with  €rodfrey  Finger,  published  a 
mail  collection  of  these  pieces.  He  was  also 
a  ooDtributor  to  Henry  Playford's  'Division 
Vtotin,'  1685,  ihe  first  printed  book  for  the 
violin  put  fofth  in  -this  country.  He  resided 
for  ounj  years  in  Brownlow  Street,  Drury  Lane, 
vhere  he  died  ini  735.  There  is  a  fine  mezzotint 
diving  of  him  by  Sm<tli  [E.  F.  R.] 

BANJO  (Ajnerican).  An  instrument  of  the 
gmtsr  kind,  played  with  the  fingers,  but  without 
the  sid  of  frets  to  guide  the  stopping .  in  tune 
of  the  itrings.  The  banjo  has  a  long  neck,  and 
a  body  like  a  dnmihead,  of  parchment,  strained 
npoQ  a  hoop  to  the  required  writhe  or  d^^ree  of 
taSam  for  resonance.  There  is  no  back  to  it. 
fiaojoei  have  five,  six,  seven,  or  nine  catgut 
MrisgB,  the  dowest  in  pitch  being  often  covered 
with  wire.  The  chanterelle  or  melody-string  is 
ailed  from  its  position  and  use  the  thumbetring, 
lai  it  placed  not,  as  in  other  fingerboard  instru- 
nenti,  hi^^iest  in  series,  but  on  the  bass  side 
of  the  lowest-tuned  string,  the  tuning^peg  for 
it  bdog  inserted  halfvray  up  the  neck  instead 
of  in  the  head.  The  length  of  the  thumb- 
itnng  is  ^ven  as  sixteen  inches  firom  the  nut 
to  the  bridge,  and  that  of  the  others  twenty-four 
inches,  ^e  five-stringed  banjo  is  tuned  either 
■  fl  ,      I     ,  —    the  last  note  being  the 

j[)  J  jj  •  I  I,  thumbstring,  or  in  G, 
"    '    *  ""  a  note  lower.    The  six- 
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middle  C  in  the  lowest  octave,  and 
the  nine  has  three  thumb-strings 

hot  if  rsrdy  used.  The  pitch  of  the  banjo,  like 
tbt  of  the  guitar,  is  an  odtave  lower  than 
the  notation.  'Barre'  designates  the  fidse  nut 
Bade  by  placing  the  first  finger  of  the  left  hand 
9am  the  whole  of  the  strings  at  certain  lengths 
from  the  bridge  to  effect  transposition.  [See 
CapoTasto.] 

Ai  to  the  origin  of  the  banjo  the  existence 
of  bftruments  of  the  lute  or  guitar  kind  im- 
phei  a  certain  grade  of  knowledge  and  culture 
uuog  the  people  who  know  how  to  stretch 
itrii^  over  soundboards,  and  to  determine  the 
nqoued  intervals  by  varying  the  vibrating 
jo^ths  of  the  strings.  Such  instnmients  found 
hi  OM  by  savage  or  very  uncivilised  peoples 
iog^est  their  introduotion  through  political  or 
lehgious  conquest  by  a  superior  race.  The 
AtltM  may  thus,  or  by  trade,  have  bestowed  a 
gmtar  instrument  upon  the  negroes  of  Western 
Africa^  and   the  Senegambian  *bania*   be,  as 


•Mr.  CtoA  l&ngBl  voggests  ('  Musical  Instruments,^ 
1874,  p.  I5>i),  ^e  parent  of  the  American 
negro's  banjo.  Others  derive  the  name  frt>m 
Bandcfte.  [A.  J.  H.] 

BA^I,  Brioitta  610BOI,  said  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  a  Venetian  gondolier,  was  bom 
at  Crema,  Lombardy,  '1759.    She  b^an  life  as  a 
'  cantante  di  piazza,*  or  street -singer ;  and  re- 
ceived  some  little  instruction  at  the  expense  of 
a  rich  amateur.    At  the  age  of  ^19  she  set  out 
for  Paris,  to  seek  her  fortune,  supporting  herself 
by  singing  at  inns  and  caf^  by  the  way.    Do 
vismes.  Director  of  <ihe  Academic,  happening  to 
thear  a  splendid  voice  on  the  Boulevaid  at  Paris 
one  evening,  stopped  at  the  cafe  where  the  girl 
was  singing,  and  sUpping  a  louis  into  her  hand 
desired  herio  come  to  him  at  the  Opera  the  next 
day.     Here,   upon  hearing  an  air  of  SacchiKi 
twice  or  thrice,  she  astonished  the  Director  by 
finging  Ht  perfectly  from  beginning  to  end.    He 
en^iged  her  fbr  the'Opera^  where  she  made  a 
triumphant  dibut  in  a  song  between  the  second 
and  third  acts  of  'Iphig^nie  en  Aufide.'   While 
singing  in  PaHs,  though  she  never  made  the 
slightMt  mistake  in  concerted  pieces,  she  some- 
times executed  her  airs  after  a  very  strange 
iiashion.    For  instance :  in  the  allegro  df  a  cava- 
tina  she  would,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  reconmience 
ihe  air  frt>m  the  very  beginning,  go  on  with*it  to  the 
turning-point  i(t  the  end  of  the  second  Ipart,  again 
recommence,  and  continue  this  proceeding  until 
warned  by  the  conductor  that  she  had  better 
think  df  eliding.    In  the  meantime  the  public, 
delighted  with  her  Vdice,  is  said  <to  lutve  been 
quite  satisfied.    Agujari  having  left  London,  the 
^managers  of  the  Pantheon  gave  the  young  singer 
—  still  called  Giorgi  —  an  engagement,  on  con- 
dition that  £100  a  year  should  1^  deducted  frx>m 
her  salary  for  the  cultivation  of  her^Vdioe.    Sac- 
chini  was  her  first  master,  but  he  soon  gave  her 
up  in  despair.    Piozzi  followed,  with  no  better 
success.     Abel  was  the  last.    She  was  at  this 
time,  without  doubt,  a  very  bad  singer  with  a 
very  beautiful  voice;  and  of  so  indolent  and 
careless  a  disposition  that  she  never  could  be 
made  to  leam  the  first  rudiments  df  music.    In 
1 780  she  left  England,  and  sang  to  enthusiastio 
audiences  at  several  foreign  courts.    Lord  Mount* 
Edgcumbe  heard  her  at  R^ggio  in  1785,  where, 
he  says,  her  tinging  was  delightful.    In  1799 
she  returned  to  London,  making  her  dSbtU  in 
Bianchi*8  '  Semiramide,'  in  which  she  introduced 
an  air  from  Guglielmi's   *Debdra,*  with  violin 
obligate,  original^r  played  by 'Cramer,  afterwards 
by  Viotti,  Silomon,  and  Weichsell,  the  brother 
of  Mrs.  Billington.    This  song,  though  long  and 
very  fetiguing,  was  always  encored,  and  Banti 
never  failed  to  repeat  it.    Grenius  in  her  -seemed 
io  supply  the  want  of  science ;  and  the  most 
correct  ear,  with  the  most  exquisite  taste,  en- 
abled her  to  sing  with  more  effect,  expression, 
and  apparent  knowledge  of  her  art,  than  many  a 
better  singer.    She  never  was  a  good  musician, 
nor  could  sing  at  sight  with  ease ;  but  having 
once  learnt  a  song,  imd  mastered  its  character, 
she  threw  4nto  it  de^>er  pathos  and  truer  feeling 
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than  any  of  her  rivala.  Her  voice  was  of  most 
extensive  compaas,  rich  and  even,  and  wiUiout 
a  fault  in  ita  whole  range, — a  true  voce  di  petto 
throughout.  In  her  youUi  it  extended  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  was  so  agile  that  she  excelled 
most  singers  in  the  bravura  style ;  but,  losing  a 
few  of  her  upper  notes,,  she  modified  her  manner 
by  practising  the  cantabile,  to  which,  she  de- 
voted herself  and  in  which  she  had  np  eqv^. 
Her  acting  and  recitative  were  excellent.  Her 
most  fayourite  pieces  were  the  'Alceste*  of 
Gluck,  in  which,  she  very  greatly  excelled,  three 
of  her  songs  in  it  having  to  be  repeated  every 
xught;  his  'Ifigenia  in»Tauride';  Paisiellos 
'Elfrida'  and  'Nina';  'Mitridate,*  by  Naso- 
lini;  *Akira»*  'Merope,'  'Cinna,'  and^  others 
comiKwed  expressly  for  her  by  Bianchi.  She 
also  acted  in  comic  operas,  ana  was  particularly 
successful  in  Paisiello's  'Serva  Padrona."  Her 
spirits  never  fli^ged  ;  nor  did  her  admirers  eve^ 
grow  weaiy  of  her.  They  never  wished  for  an- 
other sipger;  but  Mrs.  Billington  had  now  re- 
turned, and  astonished  the  public  with  hei: 
marveUoi^s  execution.  The  mani^ger  engaged  her 
Cor  the  next  senson,  and  allowed  Banti,  whose 
health  was  now  failing,  to  depart.  .  Befpre  the 
close  of  her  last  seasoi^  (1802),  however,.an  in* 
teresting  performance  t^ok  place.  Banti.  pre- 
vailed on  Mrs.  Billington  to  sing  with  her  on  the 
xught  of  her  benefit,  leaving  her  the  choice  of 
opera  and  ch^itapter.  Porto^^o's  '  Merope '  was 
chosen,  Mrs.  Billington  acdng  the  part  of  the 
heroine,  and  Banti  that  of  Polifonte,  though 
written  for  a  tenor.  Banti  .died  at  Bologna, 
February  18,  1806,  bequeathing  her  laiynx  (of 
extraordmary  size)  to  the  town,  the  municipality 
of  which  caused  it  to  be  preserved  in  spirits.  Her 
husband  was  the  dancer  Zaocaria  Banti,  who 
was  dancing  in  London  as  early  as  I777  ^ 
Saochini's  '  Creeo.*  She  left  a  daughter,  married 
to  Dr.  Barbiezi,  who  raised  to  her  memory  a 
monument  in.  the  cemetery  outside  the  walls  of 
Bologna,  wh|ch  ws^  aft^rwardiy,  lepaizjed  and 
adorned  by  her^  husbax^d,  and  from  which  we 
learn  the  places  apd  dates  of  her  birth  ind  death 
('  Harmonicon,'  viii.).  [J.  M.] 

BAPTISTE,  a  yiolin-plaver,  whose  real  name 
was  Baptiste  Anet,  a  pupil  of  Corelli,  and  ap- 
parently one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  works 
and  style  of  his  great  master  at  Paris,  thereby 
O^ateriaUy  in^uencing  the  development  of  violin- 
playing  in  France.  When  French  writers  of  the 
period  speak  of  him  as. an  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon, and  as  the  first  of  all  violinists,  we  must 
remember  that  at  that  time  instrumental  music, 
and  especially  the  art  of  1  vioUn-playing,  was  still 
in  its  mfancy  in  Feanoe.  Baptiste  did  not  settle 
in  Paris,  in  spit^  of  his  great  success,  owing 
probably  to  the  circumstance  of  Loui*  XIV 's 
exclusive  liking  for  old  French  musio  and  for 
lnully.  From  Paria  he  went  to  Poland,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  conductor  of  the 
private  baod  of  1^  nobleman.  He  published  three 
sets  of  sonatas  for  the  violin;  two  suites  de 
pik^es  pour  deux  musettes,  op.  2 ;  «od  six  duos 
(>o.ur  deux  musettes,,  o^.  3.  [P.  D.] 
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BAPTISTIK,  Jean,  a  violonoellist  whoia 
real  name  was  Johann  Baptist  Struck;  of 
German  parentage,  bom  at  Florence  about  1690. 
He  came  .to  Paris,  and  he  and  LabM  were  the 
earliest  players  of  the  cello  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Op^ra.  He  hfA  two  pensions  from  the  king, 
fixing  him — the  first  to  France,  and  the  second 
to  Paris.  He- produced  3  operas  and  15  balleti, 
and  pubUahed  4  books  of  cantatas.     He  died 

1755. 

BAB.  A  vertical  line  drawn  across  the  stsve 
to  divide  a  musical  composition  into  portions  of 
equal  duration,  and  to  indicate  the  periodical  re- 
currence of  the  accent.  The  word  bar  is  also 
commonly,  though  incorrectly,  applied  to  the 
portion  contained  between  any  two  such  vertical 
lines,  such  portion  being  termed  a  'measure.' 
Jn  the  accuratdy  iM^cient  'measured  music' 
{mtmca  mensuralis — that  is,  music  consisting  of 
notes  of  various  and  determined  length,  and  so 
caHed  to  distinguish  it  frana.  the  still  older  mwriea 
choralis  or  plana,  in  which  all  the  notes  were 
of  the  same  length)  there  were  no  bars,  the 
rhythm — which  was  a]Lways  triple-— being  shoim 
by  the  value  of  the  note^.  But  as  this  value 
was  not  constant^  being  affected  by  the  order  ia 
which  the  longer  or  shorter  notes  followed  each 
other,  doubtfid  cases  occasionally  arose,  for  the 
better  understanding  of  which  a  sign  called 
jaunctum  diviiionit  wj»  introduced,  written  •  01 
^ ,  which  had  the  effect  of  separating  thf 
rhythmic  periods  without  affecting  the  value  0 
the  notes,  and  thus  corresponded  precisely  ti 
the  modem  bar,  of  which  it  was  the  earliest 
precursor. 

The  employment  of  the  bar  dates  firam  tlu 
beginning  of  the  i6th  oenturv,  and  its  objec 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  first  place  t< 
facilitate  the  reading  of  compositions  written  n 
score,  by  keeping  &e  different  parts  properl] 
under  each  other,  rather  than  to  mark  ib 
rhythmic  divisions.  One  of  the  earliest  instance 
of  the  use  of  the  bar  is  found  in  Agricola* 
'Musica  Instruipentalis*  (1529),  in  which  tb 
examples  are  wiitteq  on  a  single  stave  of  ten  linei 
the  various  parts  being  placed  above  each  othe 
on  the  same  stave  (the>  usual  airangement  n 
the  earliest  scores),  with  bars  drawn  across  th 
whole  stave.  Morley  also  in  his  'Practici 
Musick'  (1597)  makes  a  similar  use  of  bai 
in  all  examples  which  are  given  in  score;  bv 
the  introduction  of  the  bar  into  the  sepaiat 
voice  parts  used  for  actual  performance  is  ( 
much  later  date.  The  works  of  Tallis  (1575 
Byrd  (1610),  and  Gibbons  (161  a),  were  all  pul 
lished  without  bars,  whfle  in  Bavenscroft 
Psalter  (i6ai)  the  end  of  each  line  of  tl) 
verse  is  marked  by  a  sin^e  bar.  This  sing] 
bar  is  termed  by  Butler  ('Principles  of  Mi 
sick,'  1636)  an  imperfect  dose,  which  he  sa^ 
is  introduced  'at  the  end  of  a  strain,  or  an 
place  in  a  song  where  all  the  parts  met 
and  dose  before  the  end,'  while  the  perfet 
dose  (the  end  of  the  whole  composition)  : 
to  be  marked  with  'two  bars  athwart  all  tl 
Buloi.' 
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Y  Lawes  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
masidan  who  reg^ularlj  employed  bars 
imporitioiis.  His  '  Ayres  and  Dialogues,* 
^  in  1653,  are  barred  throughout,  though 
loke  Psalmes  put  into  Musick  for  Three 
by  Henry  and  William  Lawes,  published 
B  years  previously,  is  still  without  bars, 
-t-writing  of  the  'Choice  Psalmes*  is  in 
IMS  varied  and  even  elaborate,  and  there 
ive  been  consid^able  difficulty  in  per- 
them,  or  indeed  any  of  the  compositions 
date,  without  the  assistance  of  any  signs 
unic  division,  especially  as  they  were  not 
in  score,  but  only  in  separate  parts, 
eneral  character  may  be  judged  from 
wing  example,  which  has  been  translated 
dem  notation  and  placed  in  score  for 
convenience  of  reading.  It  may  be  ob- 
hat  although  without  bars,  the  '  Choice 
are  intended  to  be  sung  in  common 
d  that  all  have  the  sig^  Qr  a,t  the  com- 
snt ;  some  of  the  *  Ayres  and  Dialo^es,* 
>ther  hand,  are  in  triple  time,  and'  are 
with  the  figure  8. 
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In  modem  music  the  use  of  bars  is  almost 
universal.  Nevertheless  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  for  a  short  time  the  designed  irregularity 
of  the  rhythm  requires  that  they  should  be  dis- 
pensed with.  An  example  of  Uiis  is  found  in 
certain  more  or  less  extended  passages  termed 
cadences  (not  to  be  confounded  wi£  the  har- 
monic cadience  or  dose),  which  usually  occur 
near  the  end  of  a  composition,  and  serve  the 
purpose  of  affording  vanety  and  displaying  the 
powers  of  execution  of  the  performer.  (See 
the  close  of  the  Largo  of  Beethoven's  Concerto  in 
C  minor,  op.  37.)  Also  occasionally  in  passages 
in  the  style  of  fimtasia,  which  are  devoid  of  any 
definite  rhythm,  examples  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  Prelude  of  HandeFs  first  Suite  in  A,  in 
Emanuel  Bach*s  Fantasia  in  C  minor,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  B  flat,  op.  106,  and  in  the  third  move- 
ment of  Mendelssohn's  Sonata,  op.  6. 

But  even  in  this  kind  of  unbarred  music  the 
relative  value  of  the  notes  must  be  approximately 
if.  not  absolutely  preserved,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  often  expedient  during  the  study  of  such 
music  to  divide  the  passage  into  imaginary  bars, 
not  always  necessarily  of  the  same  length,  by 
the  help  of  which  its  musical  meaning  becomes 
more  readily  intelligible.  This  has  indeed  been 
done  by  Von  Billow  in  regard  to  the  passage  in 
the  Sonata  above  alluded  to,  and  it  is  so  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Instruetive  Edition  of  Beethoven's 
Works*  (Stuttgart,  Cotta,  1871),  the  result  being 
a  considerable  fi^n  in  point  of  perspicuity.  Simi- 
lar instances  will  occur  to  every  student  of  piano- 
forte music. 

A  double  bar^  consisting  of  two  parallel  verti- 
cal lines,  is  always  placed  at  the  end  of  a  com- 
position, and  sometimes  at  the  close  of  a  section  or 
strain,  especially  if  the  strain  has  to  be  repeated, 
in  which  case  the  dots  indicating  repetition  are 
placed  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  double  bar, 
according  as  they  may  be  required.  Unlike  the 
single  bar,  the  double  bar  does  not  indicate  a 
rhythmic  period,  as  it  may  occur  in  the  middle  or 
at  any  part  of  a  measure,  but  merely  signifies  the 
rhetorical  dose  of  a  portion  of  the  composition 
complete  in  itself,  or  of  the  whole  work.    [F.  T.] 

BABBAJA,  DoMENioo,  bom  1778  at  Milan, 
of  poor  parentage;  was  successively  waiter  at 
a  coffee-house  on  the  Piazza,  manager  of  an 
Fi^gliah  riding-circus,  lessee  of  the  Cucagna 
playhouse  at  Naples,  and  director  of  the  San 
Carlo  theatre.  While  at  Naples  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Count  Gallenberg,^  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  followed  him  to  Vienna 
in  iSai,  and  obtained  the  direction  of  both  the 
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'Karntlmer-thor*  theatre  and  fliat  'acff  der 
Wien,*  which  he'held  till  1 838.  He  was  the  first 
to  in^xMluoe  'a  subBcription  into  ihe  Vienna  the* 
atres.  During  his  management  the  company 
embraced  the  beM  talent  of  the  day,  including 
Mesdames  Oolbran-Rossini,  Sontag,  Ssther  Mom- 
belli,  Giuditta  Grisi,  MainyieUeFodor,  Feron, 
Canticelli ;  Signori  Donzelli,  Cicimarra,  Bassi, 
Tamburini,  Rubini,  David,  Nozzari,  Lablache, 
Ambrogt,  Benedetti,  and  Botticelli.  The  ballet 
was  sustained  by  Duport,  Salvatore,  and  Taglioni. 
Though  Barbaja  introduced  Rossini  into  Vienna, 
he  by  no  means  neglected  German  opera,  "and 
under  his  management  Weber*s  '  Euryanthe*  was 
produced  Oct.  25,  1825.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  manager  of  the  two  moSt  celebrated  opera- 
houses  in  Italy,  La  Scala  at  Milan,  and  San 
Carlo  dt  Naples;  not  to  mention  some  smaller 
operatic  establishments  also  under  his  direction. 
Bellini*s  first  opera,  '^ianca  e  Ferdinando,*  was 
written  for  Barbaja  and  produced  at  Naples. 
His  second  opera, '  B  Pirata,'  was  also  composed 
for  Barbaja,  and  brought  out  at  Milan.  Several 
of  Donizetti*s  works,  and  all  Rossini's  later  works 
ibr  the  Italian  stage,  were  first  presented  to  the 
public  by  the  fieunous  impresario,  who  was  destined 
one  day  himself 'to  figure  in  an  opera.  Barbaja 
is  at  least  introduced  by  name  in  '  La  Sir^ne,*  by 
Scribe  and  Auber.  From  his  retirement  till  hk 
de^th,  Oct.  16,  1 841,  he  resided  on  his  property 
at  Posilippo.  He  -was  very  popular,  and  was 
followed  to  his  grave  by  an  inmiense  concourse 
of  (people.  [C.  F.  P.] 

BARBELLA,  Emanuelb,  violinist.  Bom  itt 
Naples  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  i8ih  century. 
The  following  short  account  of  his  musical 
education  was  written  by  himself  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Bumey,  who  gives  it  in  his  History  (iii. 
570):  —  'Exnanuele  Barbella  "had  the  violin 
placed  in  his  hand  when  he  was  only  six  and 
a  hatf  years  old,  by  his  father  Francesco  Barbella. 
After  his  father's  decease  lie  took  lessons  of 
Angelo  Zaga,  till  ihe  arrival  of  Pasqualino  Bini, 
a  scholar  of  Tartini,  in  Naples,  under  whom  he 
studied  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  worked 
by  hims^.  His  first  instructor  in  counterpoint 
was  Michele  Gabbalone  ;  but  this  master  dying, 
he  studied  composition  under  the  instructions  of 
Leo,  till  the  time  of  his  death.*  He  adds,  '  Non 
per  questo,  Barbella  e  un  vero  asino  che  non  sa 
niente* — '  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  advantages, 
Barbella  is  a  mere  ass,  who  knows  notlmuf.'  He 
wrote  six  sonatas  for  vidin,  and  six  duos  for 
violin  and  bass,  adhering  closely  to  the  principles 
of  Tartini.  Bumey  gives  an  example  of  his 
ooipposition,  and  says  that  his  >tone  and  manner 
were  'marvellously  sweet  and  pleasing,  even 
without  any  other  accompaniment  than  the  drone- 
bass  of  an  open  string.  He  died  at  Na^es  in 
1773.  [E.H.  D.] 

BARBER  OF  SEVILLE,  THE.  Operas  of 
this  name,  founded  on  the  celebrated  play  of 
Beaumarcbais  (1775),  have  been  often  produced. 
Two  only  can  be  noticed  here:  (i)  that  of 
Paisiello,  first  performed  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
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1780,  and  at  Paris  in  i789'-at  the  'ThOtre  de 
Monsieur,'  in'  the  TuOeries,  July  i  a,  and  at  the 
Th^Atre  Feydeau,  July  aa  ;  (1)  that  of  Roanni- 
libretto  by  Sterbini — produced  at  Rome,  Dec 
46,  1816,  and  at  Paris,  in  the  Salle  Loqtois, 
Oct. -36,  1 8 19.  Rossini  hesitated  to  undertake 
the  subject  previously  treated  by  Paiai^b,  and  f^ 
before  doing  so  obtained  his  permission.  He  is 
said  to  have  completed  the  opem  in  15  dsjs. 
On  its  appearance  in  Paris  an  attempt  was  made 
to  crush  it  by  reviving  Paisiello%  opera,  bat  the 
attempt  proved  an  entire  fidlure ;  Paisiello*i  day 
was  gone  for  ev«r.  [C]  | 

BARBERS  OF  BASSORA,  THE.  A  comic 
opera  in  a  acts ;  words  by  Madison  Mortoo ; 
music  by  John  Hullah.  Produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  Nov.  11,  1837. 

BARBIERI,  a  Spanish  dramatic  oompoeer 
of  the  present  day,  and  chief  promoter  of  an 
•association  for  instituting  a  Spanish  naiioiud 
opera  in  opposition  to  the  Italian.  *  Jogar  con 
fuego*  (1851),  'La  Hechicera,'  'La  Esinda  de 
Bernardo,*  and  '  £1  Marques  de  Caravaca,'  are 
the  names  of  some  of  his  operas  which  have  been 
performed  in  Madrid  with  success* 

BARBIREAU,^  Maitre  Jaoquks,  a  cde* 
-brated  musician  of  the  15th  century,  cbni^  . 
master  and  teacher  of  the  boys  in  the  cathedral 
of  Antwerp  firom  1448  till  his  death  in  1491. 
Many  of  the  great  musicians  of  the  15th  and  ,|~ 
1 6th  centuries  were  hisipupils;  he  maintained 
•a  correspondence  with  Rudolph  Agricola,  and 
is  constantly  quoted  by  his  contemporary  Tinctix 
as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  music  of 
his  time.  Of  his  compositions,  a  mass  for  fire  p 
voices,  'Virgo  parens  Christ!,*  another  for  four 
voices,  'Faulx  perverse,*  and  a  Kyrie  for  the 
same,  are  in  the  imperiid  library  at  Vienna,  and 
some  songs  for  three  and  four  voices  in  that  of 
Dijon.  Kiesewetter  has  scored  the  Kyrie  from 
the  first-named  mass  and  a  song  for  thiee  voio^ 
'  Lome  (rhomme)  bany  de  sa  plaisance.*  [M.  G.  C] 

BARCAROLE    (Ital.),   i.e.   a   'boat-song.* 
Pieces  of  music  written  in  imitation  or  recollection 
•of  the  songs  of  Venetian  harcaroli  as  they  rov 
their  gondolas — or  as  they  formerly  did;  for 
their  songs  at  present  appear  to  have  little  in    | 
them  either  agreeable  or  characteristic.    Barca- 
roles have  been  oiien  adopted  by  modem  com- 
iposers;   as  bv  Harold  in  'Zampa*;    by  Anb^ 
in  'Masaniello*  and  'Fra  Diavolo';  by  Doni- 
aetti  in  'Marino  Faliero*;   by  Sdhubert,  'Atif 
dem  Wasser  zu  singen'  (Op.  7a) ;   by  Chopin 
for  Piano  solo  (Op.  So) ;  and  by  Stemdale  Ben- 
nett for  Piano  and  Orchestra  in  hif  4th  Con* 
certo.    Mendelssohn  has  left  several  examples. 
The  first  *Song  without  words*  that  he  com- 
posed— ^published  as  Op.  19,  No.  6i— is  the  'Ve 
netianisches    Gondellied'    in    G   minor,    which 
the  autograph  shows  to  have  been  written  at 
Venice  Oct.  16,  1830.    Others  are  Op.  30,  No.  6; 
Op.  62,  No.  5 ;  and  the  beautiful  song.  Op.  57i 
No.  5, '  Wenn  durch  die  Piazzetta.*    One  essential 

1  Pronoonoad  BarfalxitMi ;  otllad  also  Brblcola,  Barb/rUna^  and 
Barblogant. 
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!Mtcristic  in  all  these  is  the  iltemAtion  of 
nog  and  a  liffht  beat  in  the  movement  of 
time— Chopin  8  slone  being  in  13-8 — with 
piflt  figure  pervading  the  entire  composition, 
object  being  perhaps  to  convey  the  idea  of 
rise  and  fall  of  the  boat^  or  the  regular 
oAoDoos  strokes  of  the  oars.  The  autograph 
Bennett's  barcarole  is  actually  marked  'In 
Bg  time.'  The  tempo  of  the  barcaroles 
ad  above  differs  somewhat,  but  is  mostly 
tranquil  kind.  The  'Grondoletta*  entitled 
Biromaina,'  harmonised  by  Beethoven,  and 
D  in  his  *  1 2  verschiedene  Volkslieder  *  (Notte- 
a*B  Catalogue,  p.  176),  though  of  the  same 
scter  as  the  boatmen*s  songs,  is  by  Pistruoci, 
talian  composer.  [W.  H.  C] 

OtCKOFTE,  T&0KA8,  said  to  have  been 
Diat  of  Ely  Cathedral  drc.'i555.  Nothiikr 
sown  oi  his  biography.  A  Te  Deum  and 
MHctas  (in  F),  and  two  anthems,  are-ascribed 
Im  in  Tudway*s  MS.  Collection.  The  former 
dated  153a,  a  date  much  too -early  for  an 
liah  setting  of  these  hymns.  It  seems  much 
>  probable  that  the  author  -of  these  oompod- 
I  was  George  Barcrofte,  A3.,  vicaPK^horal  and 
nist  of  Ely  Cathedral  in  1579.  ''^^  latter 
in  1609.  The  service  above  mentioned,  and 
of  the  anthems,  'O  Almighty  Grod,*  were 
bed  by  the  Motett  Society.  [£.  F.  R.] 

ABDELLA,  AnTono  Naldi,  called  '11 
lello,*  chamber -musician  to  the  Duke  of 
cany  at  the  end  of  the  16th  and  beginning 
be  1 7th  centuries,  and,  according  to  Arteaga^ 
flitor  of  the  Theorbo.  Caocini  states  that  he 
an  admirable  performer  on  that  instrument. 

lABDI,  GiovANin,  Count  of  Vemio,  a 
BBBtine  noble,  lived  in  the  end  of  4he  i6th 
Uuy,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  mathe* 
ckian,  member  of  the  academy  Delia  Crusca, 
I  of  the  Alterati  in  Florence,  maestro  di 
icra  to  Pope  Clement  YIII.  Doni  attributes 
him  the  first  idea  of  the  opera,  and  it  is 
tain  that  Hhe  first  performances  of  the  kind 
re  held  in  his  house  by  his  celebrated  band 
friend^  Yicenzo  Gralilei,  Caccini,  Strozzi, 
ni.  Fieri,  and  Rinuocini,  and  that  he  himself 
npossd  the  words  for  more  than  one  such 
oe,  e.g.  'L*amico  fido,*  and  '  H  oombattimento 
LpoDino  col  serpente.'  [M.  C.  C] 

BAB6A6LIA,  ScftPioin,  a  Neapolitan  com- 
Mr  md  contrapuntist,  mentioned  by  Cerreto, 
ed  in  the  second  half  of  the  i6th  century. 
soon^Bg  to  Barney  the  word  'Concerto*  occurs 
r  the  first  time  in  his  work  '  Trattenimenti 
.  da  soonare*  (Venice,  1587). 

BABGIEL,  WoLDKMAB,  son  of  a  teacher  of 
Me  at  Berlin,  and  step-brother  of  Mme.  Clartk 
ie^-Sdiomann  (his  mother  being  the  divcnoed 
fe  of  Friedrich  Wieck),  was  bcnrn  at  Berlin, 
L  3,  1828.  He  was  made  to  play  the  piano, 
violin,  and  organ  at  home,  and  was  instructed 
soonterpoint  by  Dehn.  As  a  youth  of  18,  and 
looordanoe  with  the  advice  of  his  brother-in* 
,  Robert  Schumann,  he  spent  two  years  at  the 
ttenatcrium  of  Leipzig,  which  was  then  ( 1 846) 
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under  MendeIssohn*s  supervision :  and,  before 
leaving  it,  he  attracted  general  attention  by  an 
octet  for  strings,  which  was  perfonned  at  one 
of  the  public  examinations. 

Aftor  his  return  to  Berlin,  in  1850,  he  com- 
menced work  as  a  teacher,  and  increased  his 
reputation  as  a  composer  by  the  publication  of 
vuious  orchestral  and  chamber  works,  as  well  as 
pianoforte  pieces.  In  1859  he  was  called  to  a 
professorship  at  the  Conservatorium  of  Cologne, 
which,  in  1865,  he  exchanged  for  the  post  of 
Capellmeister,and  director  of  the  school  of  musio 
at  Rotterdam.  Latterly  (1874),  he  has  found  a 
field  still  more  fit  for  his  powers,  at  the  Konig- 
liche  Hochschiile  fUr  Musik,  which  is  now  flourish- 
'ing  under  the  leadership  of  Joachim,  at  Berlin. 

As  a  composer,  Bargiel  must  be  ranked  among 
ihe  foremost  disciples  of  Schumann.  He  makes 
up  for  a  certain  lack  of  freshness  and  spontaneity 
in  his  themes  by  most  carefully  elaborated  treat- 
ment. Besides  his  pianoforte  pieces,  op.  1-5,  and 
his  trios  for  pianoforte  and  strings,  two  overtures 
for  fiill  orchestra,  'Zu  einem  Trauerspiel,*  and 
'  Medea,*  and  the  23rd  Psalm  for  female  voices 
should  be  particularly  mentioned.  [E.  D.] 

BARITONE,  the  name  usually  applied  to  the 
smaller  tiass  saxhorn  in  Bb  or  C.  It  stands  in 
the  same  key  as  the  euphonium,  but  the  bore 
being  on  a  considerably  less  scale,  and  the 
mouthpiece  smaller,  it  nves  higher  notes  and  a 
less  volume  of  tone.  It  is  ahnost  exclusively 
used  in  reed  and  brass  bands,  to  the  latter  of 
which  it  is  able  to  furnish  a  certain  variety  of 
quality.  [W.  H.  S.] 

BARKER,  Charles  Spaokman,  was  bom  at 
Bath  Oct.  10,  1806.  Left  an  -orphan  at  five 
years  old,  he  was  brought  up  by  his  gudfiither, 
who  gave  him  such  an  education  as  would  fit 
him  for  the  medical  'profession.  But  Barker, 
accidentally  witnessing  the  operations  of  an 
eminent  London  organ-builder,  who  was  erecting 
an  organ  in  liis  neighbourhood,  determined  on 
following  that  occupation,  and  placed  himself 
under  me  builder  lor  ioiBtruction  in  the  art. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  returned  to  Bath  and 
established  himself  as  an  organ-builder  there« 
About  183a  the  newly-built  la^  oigan  in  York 
Minster  attracted  general  attention,  and  Barker, 
impressed  by  the  immense  labour  occasioned  to 
the  player  by  the  extreme  hardness  of  touch  of 
the  keys,  turned  his  thoughts  towards  devising 
some  means  of  overcoming  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  keys  to  the  fingers.  The  result  was  the 
invention  of  the  pneumatic  lever,  by  which 
ingenious  contrivance  the  pressure  of  Uie  wind 
which  occasioned  the  resistance  to  the  touch 
was  skilfully  applied  to  lessen  it.  Barker 
offered  his  invention  to  several  English  oigan* 
builders,  but  finding  them  indisposed  to  adopt 
it,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  about 
the  time  that  CavaiU^Col  was  building  a  large 
organ  for  the  church  of  St.  Denis.  To  that 
eminent  builder  he  addressed  himself,  and  Ca« 
vaill^,  seeing  the  importance  of  the  invention, 
immediately  adopted  it.  Barker  afterwards 
took  the  direction  of  the  business  of  Daublaine 
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and  Callinet  (afterwardi  Ducroquetf  and  later 
Merklin  and  Schiltz),  and  built  in  1845  a  large 
organ  for  the  church  of  St.  Eustache,  which 
was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  six  months 
after  its  erection.  He  also  repiired  the  fine 
organ  of  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice.  Later  the 
pneumatic  lever  came  gradually  into  use  in 
England.  Barker  is  alro  the  inventor  of  the 
electric  action.  He  has  returned  to  England,  and 
at  present  (1878)  resides  in  London.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BARNARD,  Rev.  John,  a  minor  canon  of 
St.  Paulas  cathedral  in  the  time  of  diaries  I,  was 
the  first  who  published  a  collection  of  cathedral 
music.  His  work  appeared  in  1641  under  the 
title  of  *The  First  Book  of  Sdected  Church 
Musick,  consisting  of  Services  and  Anthems, 
such  as  are  now  used  in  the  Gathedrall  and 
Collegiat  Ghurdies  of  this  Kingdome.  Never 
before  printed.  Whereby  such  Bookes  as  were 
heretofore  with  much  difficulty^  and  charges, 
transcribed  for  the  use  of  the  Quire,  are  now 
to  the  saving  of  much  Labour  and  ezpence, 
publisht  for  the  general  good  of  all  such. as  shall 
desire  them  either  for  publick  or  private  exercise. 
Ck>Ilected  out  of  divers  approved  Authors.*  The 
work  was  printed,  without  bars,  in  a  bold  type, 
with  diamond  headed  notes,  in  ten  sepan^te  parts — 
medius,  first  and  second  contratenors,  tenor  and 
bassus-  for  each  side  of  the  choir,  Deoani  and 
Cantoris.  A  part  for  the  organ  b  absolutely 
necessary  for  some  of  the  verse  anthems  in  which 
intermediate  symphonies  occur,  but  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  printed.  From 
many  causes— the  wear  and  tear  resulting  firom 
daily  use  in  choirs,  the  destruction  of  service- 
books  during  the  civil  war,  and  others — it 
happened  that  a  century  ago  no  perfect  copy  of 
this  work  was  known  to  exist,  the  least  imperfect 
set  being  in  Hereford  cathedral,  where  eight  of 
the  ten  vocal  parts  (some  of  them  mutUated) 
were  to  be  found,  the  bassus  decani  and  medius- 
cantoris  being  wanting.  It  so  remained  until 
January  1862,  wheathe  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
acquired  by  purchase  a  set  consisting  also  of 
eight  vocal  parts,  including  the  two  wanting  in 
the  Hereford  set,  and  some  also  being  mutilated.. 
A  duplicate  of  the  bassus  decani  which  had 
been  with  this  set  was  purchased  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Hereford,  and  a  transcript  of  the 
imperfect  medius  cantoris  was  permitted  by  the 
society  to  be  taken  for  them,  so  that  the  Hereford 
set  still  retains  its  pre-eminence.  The  work  does 
not  include  the  compositions  of  any  then  living 
author,  the  compiler  in  his  pre&ce  declaring  his 
intention  of  giving  such  in  a  future  publication* 

Its  contents  are  as  follows : — 


TUUi,  Uk  SeiT.  4  Toioet,  D  min. 
N.  Strogvn,  4  ▼.  D  min. 
B.  Berin,  4  and  5  t.  D  mia. 
W.  Blid.  4.  6  and  6  T.  D  mla. 
O.  (HbbOM.  4  T.  F. 
W.  Mundr.  4,  S  and  6  t.  D  mla. 
B.  Panons,  4>  (K  6  and  7  r.  F. 
T.  Morley,  1,  S^  S.  4  and  6  t.  D  min. 
Dr.  OrlM.  1.  9L  S.  4.  0  and  6  T.  C. 
[Tbe  above  an  Mg.  and  Ev. 

SenrloM  complete,  and  are  each 

entiUad'lftSerylGa'.] 
Mr.  Ward.  Hag.  and  K.  D.  1.  %  a; 

4and6T.Oiiilii. 


Ur.  WoodiOB,  Te  Deom.  4  t.  D  mla. 
Bird,  and  Scrr.  wlUi  rtnm,  Mag. 

and  N.  D.  O  min. 
BinLSm  8..  Mag.  and  N.  D.  0T.O. 
Morlejr,  Snd  8.,  Mag.  and  N.  D.  B 

T.O. 

0.Olbbona.Snd  &,  Mg.  and  Bf .  1.  % 

S,  4  and  0  ?.  D  minor 
Tallis.  lit  Preoee. 
Do.  l«t  Pi.  to  do.  WherewithaD. 
Do.  2nd  Pi..  O  doe  wdL 
Do.  8rd  Pi.,  My  Mol  claaTvOi. 
Bird'i  lit  PraceiL 
Do.  1st  n.  to  do.  0  dlik 


Do.  Snd  Pik,  8at»iM  o  God. 
Do.  andPracea. 
Do.  lit  Pi.  to  da  Wbea  InmeL 
Do.  2nd  Pi..  Hear  mjr  prayer. 
Do.  Srd  Pi.,  Teaeh  me  o  Lord. 
O.  Oibbooi,  Itt  Preoak 
Do.    Pi.  to  do.  Thoa  openest. 
Tallli.  ReipoDaei.  Pngror.  ete. 
Da  Litany. 

Full  AnOttnu,  4  partM. 
TftUls.  O  Lord  glfe  thy  H.  Spirit 
X.  Hooper,  Teach  me< 
Fkrrant.  Hid»Dotihoii. 
Do.   Call  to  remembranoa. 
J.  Rbepheard,  Haste  Thee. 
Do.   (tod  pL)  But  let  alL 
W.  Mundr.  O  Lord  the  maker. 
Do.   O  Lord  the  world"!  Sarlonr. 
O.  GlbboBi,  DellTor  na. 
Do.    (2nd  pt.)  Bleaeed  be. 
O.  Gibbom.  Almighty  A  eTerlaitii«. 
Batten.  O  praise  the  Lord. 
Da    Hide  not  Thoo. 
Do.   Lord  ne  beseech  The& 
Do.   Hacte  Tbee  o  Ood. 
Do.   (2ndpt.)Butletalltho«aL 
Da    When  the  Lord. 
Dr.  Tye.  I  will  esalt  Thee. 
Do.   (ted  pt)  Sing  onto  the  Lord.. 
Da    Deui  mieereatur. 
Into  S  little  anthemi.1 

Fun  Angtemt  qf6  poHk. 
lUlti.  With  all  o«ir  hearta. 


Da  Blaaaad  be  lliy  1 

E.  Hooper.  O  Tbo«  Q.  AIbIiUi:. 

Tallii.  I  call  and  cry. 

Mondy.  O  Lord.  I  bow. 

Bird.  Prevent  os. 

E.  Hooper.  Beheld  It  b  Cbrtat 

Robt.  White.  Tlie  Load  bim  m. 

Tallli.  Wipe  away. 

Bird.  O  God  whoa  oar  olaiCM. 

Da  O  Ld.  make  thy  semmCte 

Dr.  Tye.  I  im  my  heart 

Bird,  O  Lord  tarn. 

Do.  (2nd  pt.)  Bow  ThfaMMr. 

Dr.  OUes  O  gite  thanki. 

jr«V  AmOmmufor*,  T,  8  pmk. 
Bird,  Stng  JoyfoUy.  6  ?. 
B.  Panoos,  Deltfer  me.  4  v. 
O.  Oibboni,  HoMiina,  <  r. 
Da    Lift  up  your  heada.  6t. 
We^ei,  0  Lord  grant.  4  ind  *  I. 

Bird,  O  Ld.  rebuke  me  not 
Da  Heafiay  prayer. 
W.  Mundy.  Ah  helplea  wtMl 
Morley.  Out  of  the  deepL 
O.  Gibboni,  Behold  ThoebHt 
Batten,  Out  of  the  deep^ 
Ward,  I  wai  pralser- 
Bird.  Thoa  God. 


[DlTlded  Do.  Chrirt  ruing. 

Da  (3bdpt.)Chrtatli 
Dr.  Bun,  DeilTar  ma 
Ward.  Lei  (Sod  arlM. 

From  the  printed  and  manuscript  parts,  sidad 
by  other  old  manuscript  organ  and  voice  psrti^ 
Mr.  John  Bishop  of  Cheltenham  has  made  a  sove 
of  the  work,  which,  it  is  to  be  r^pretted,'  remuM 
unpublished.     It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Seven  separate  parts  of  the  MS.  ooUection  j 
made  by  Barnard  for  his  work,  comprising  upwardi  ] 
of  1 30  services  and  anthons  besides  those  included  I 
in  the  published- work,  are  now  ia  the  liknryd  \ 
the  Sacred  Hannonio  Soeiety.  [W.  H.  Hj  1 

BARNETT,  Johw,  bom  at  Bedford  July  i.  ' 
1802.    His  mother  was  a  Hungarian,  and  his  . 
father  a  Prussian,  whose  name  was  Bemhvi  l 
Beer,  which  was  changed -to  Bamett  Bamett  <ni  > 
his  settlement  in  this  country  as  a  jeweller.   Id  , 
his  in£uicy  John  shewed  a  marked  predilectioB  t, 
for  music,  and  as  his  childhood  advanced  proved  I 
to  have  a  fine  alto  voice.    At  the  age  of  eleveB  ; 
he  was  articled  to  S.  J.  Arnold,  proprietcff  d  ^ 
the  Lyceum,  Arnold  engaging  to  provide  bim 
with  musical  instruction  in  return  for  his  to- 
vices  as  a  singer.   The  young  vocalist  aooordingiy 
appeared  upon  the  stage  at  the  Lyceum,  ud 
continued  a  suoeessful  career  until  the  br^Juog 
of  his  voice.    During  this  time  he  was  reoeiviBI 
instruction  in  music,  first  firom  C.  £.  Horn,  sna 
afterwards   from  Price,  the   chorus -master  tl 
Drucy.Lane.    He  wrote,  while  yet  a  hoj,  two 
masses  and. many  lighter  pieces,  some  of  wh)<^ 
were  published.    At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
with  Arnold  he  took  pianoforte  lessons  of  Peres, 
organist  of  the  Spanish   embassy,   and  subse- 
quently of  Ferdinand  Ries.    From  the  latter  bs 
received  his  first  real  lesson  in  harmony. 

His  first  essay  for  the  stage  was  the  musictl 
farce  of  'Before  Break&st*  (Lyceum,  1825),  the 
success  of  which  induced  him  to  continue  ibe 
line  he  had  commenced.  Among  the  pieces  he 
subsequently  wrote  may  be  enumerated  'Mon* 
sieur  Mallet»* '  Robert  the  Devil,* '  Country  Qutf- 
ters,'  *Two  Seconds,*  'The  Soldier's  Widow,' 
*  The  Picturesque,'  *  Married  Lovers^*  'The  Deuce 
is  in  her/  'Charles  the  Twelfth'  (which  coa- 
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B  popuUr  ballad  'Rise  gentle  Moon'), 

CarniTal  of  Naples/  the  latter  per- 
;  Covent  Garden  in  1830.  Meantime 
»t  unmindful  of  the  higher  branches  of 
nd  in  1829  published  Ms  onctorio  of 
ipreeenoe  of*  the  Deity/  which  has  never 
ormed  in  public.  Bi  31  he  brought 
iler*s  Wells  'The  Pet  of  the  Petticoats/ 
itly  transplanted  to  the  greater  theatres. 
hiB  most  important  dramatic  work  up 
riod.    It  was  deservedly  popular,  and 

dramatio  music  then  new  to  the 
tage. 

2  Bamett  was  engaged  by  Madame 
I  music-director  of  the  Olympic  Theatre, 

he  wrote  a  number  of  popular  musical 
rhe  Paphian  Bower/  '  Olympic  Revels/ 
xi  of  Queen's  Bench,' '  Blanche  of  Jer- 

Also  for  Druiy  Lane  a  lyrical  version 
Bntlivre^s  'Bold  stroke  for  a  Wife/  with 
In  the  principal  character.  Under  the 
SV'in  her  and  Wear  her'  this  piece  was 
r  a  few  nights,  but  failed  to  obtain  the 

merited,  partly  owing  to  the  inappro- 
I  of  the  subject.  The  music  contains 
08  introduced  by  the  composer  into  his 
ks. 

{  he  published  his '  Lyrical  Illustrations 
!odem  Poets,'  a  collection  of  songs  of 
le  beauty  and  poetic  feeling;  and 
afterwards  'Songs  of  the  MListrels/ 
lusement  for  Leisure  Hours.'  These 
na,  the  first  especially,  raised  him  in  the 
n  of  the  musical  world. 
t*s  great  work  'The  Mountain  Sylph' 
luced  at  the  Lyceum  in  August  1834 
larkable  success.  It  was  originally  de- 
i  a  musical  drama  for  one  of  the  minor 
and  afterwards  extended  into  complete 
Eorm.     It  met  with  some  opposition  on 

night,  but  soon  became  a  standard 
.  '  Here  then,*  says  Professor  MacfEuren, 

first  English  opera  constructed  in  the 
dged  form  of  its  age  since  Ame*s  time- 
i  Artaxerxes;  and  it  owes  its  import- 
a  woric  of  art,  not  more  to  the  artistic 
I  which  it  is  cast  than  to  the  artistic, 
ions,  emtdous  feeling  that  pervades  it. 
iction  opened  a  new  period  for  music  in 
ntry,  from  which  is  to  be  dated  the 
ment  of  an  Euiflish  dramatic  school, 
r  not  yet  aocompUshed,  has  made  many 
idvances.'  Bamett  dedicated  the  work 
Id  master,  Arnold,  extolling  him  as  the 
of  the  British  Muse;  but  before  the 
I  out  he  changed  his  tone,  complaining 
public  prints  that  this  same  manager 
ted  to  pay  him  for  the  composition  of  a 

m  spent  some  time  in  Paris,  with  the 
of  producing  there  his  opera  of  'Fair 
id,'  but  returned,  on  the  invitation  of 
»  bring  out  the  work  at  Drury  Lane, 
performed  in  February  1837,  with  in- 
suoo^H,  mainly  owing  to  its  ill-con- 
libretto.    It  is  full  of  charming  music, 
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send,  wedded  to  a  new  poem,  would  command 
attention  from  an  audience  of  the  present  day. 
In  this  year  Bamett  married  the  daughter  of 
Lindlev  the  violoncellist,  with  whom  he  went  to 
Frankfort,  with  the  view  of  studying  Yogler^s 
-system  ofharmony  and  the  principles  of  composi  tion 
under  Snyder  von  Wartensee.  Here  he  vrrote  a 
symphony  and  two  quartets,  which  are  still  un- 
published. On  his  return  to  London  in  1838,  he 
produced  his  opera  of '  Farinelli'  at  Drury  Lane, 
perhaps  his  best  work.  In  this  year,  in  con- 
junction with  Morris  Bamett,  the  actor,  dra- 
matist, and  journalist,  he  opened  the  St.  James's 
Theatre,  with  the  intention  of  founding  an  Eng- 
lish opera  house ;  but  (owing  to  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances) the  theatre  prematurely  dosed  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week. 

At  the  beginning  of  1841  Bamett  established 
himself  as  a  singing  master  at  Cheltenham, 
where  he  remains  (1876)  in  extensive  practice. 
In  the  following  year  he  published  a  pamphlet 
of  sixty  pages,  entitled  '  Systems  and  Singing 
Masters :  an  ajialytic  comment  upon  the  Wilhem 
System  as  taught  in  England  —  cleverly  and 
caustically  written,  but  unjustly  severe  upon 
Mr.  Hullah. 

Mr.  Bamett  has  at  least  three  operas  which 
have  nevter  been  performed.  '  Kathleen,'  the  li- 
bretto by  Sheridan  Knowles,  is  highly  spoken  of 
by  those  who  have  heard  the  music.  His  single 
songs  are  said  to  number  nearly  four  thousand. 

Bamett's  music  is  highly  dramatic.  His  melo- 
dies are  marked  by  decided  character,  and  his 
skill  in  orchestration  is  great.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  withheld  his  later  works 
from  the  public.  {Imp,  Lid.  of  Univ.  Biog. ; 
Private  sources,)  [E.  F.  R.] 

BARNETT,  John  Fbawcis,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  son  of  Joseph  Alfred  Bamett>  a 
professor  of  music,  was  bom  Oct.  6,  1838.  He 
began  the  study  of  the  pianoforte  when  six  years 
old  under  the  guidance  of  his  mother.  When 
eleven  he  was  placed  under  Dr.  Wylde.  The  boy 
progressed  rapidly  in  his  studies,  and  a  twelve- 
month later  became  a  candidate  for  the  Queen's 
Scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  This 
he  gained,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  the 
duration  of  the  scholarship,  he  competed  again, 
and  was  again  successful.  During  the  first  year 
of  his  scholarship  he  was  engaged  and  played 
(from  memory)  Mendelssohn  s  Concerto  in  D 
minor  at  the  New  Philharmonic  Society,  under 
the  direction  of  Spohr  (July  4,  1853).  The 
second  scholarship  coming  to  an  «nd  in  1857, 
he  visited  Germany,  studied  under  HauKtmann 
and  Riets  at  the  Conservatorium  at  Leipsic, 
and  performed  at  the  Gewandhaus  (Mar.  22, 
i860).  At  the  expiration  of  three  years  he 
returned  to  London  and  played  at  uie  Phil- 
harmonic, June  10,  i86x.  The  first  compo- 
sition that  brought  the  young  composer  into 
notice  was  a  symphony  in  A  minor,  produced 
at  the  Musical  Society  of  London  (June  15, 
1864).  He  has  since  written  several  quartets 
and  quintets  for  string  instruments,  pianoforte 
trios,  as  well  as  an  '  Overture  Symphonique'  for 
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the  Fhilharmonio  Society  (May  iz,  1 868),  a  eon- 
certo  in  D  minor,  and  other  works.  In  1867,  at 
the  request  of  the  oommittee  of  the  Birmingham 
Festival,  he  compof*ed  his  cantata  '  The  Ancient 
Mariner/  on  Coleridge*s  poem,  which  was  an 
acknowledged  success.  In  1870  he  received  a 
second  commission  from  the  Birmingham  Festival 
committee  to  write  a  cantata,  and  this  time  he 
chose  *  Paradise  and  the  Peri,*  which  was  per- 
formed the  same  year  with  great  success.  Both 
these  works  have  been  given  repeatedly  in 
England  and  the  Colonies.  Mr.  Bamett  next 
wrote  his  overture  to  Shakspeare's  'Winter's 
Tale'  for  the  British  Orchestral  Society,  which 
performed  it  Feb.  6, 1873.  In  the  same  year  he 
produced  his  oratorio  '  llie  Raising  of  Lazarus,* 
which  may  be  regarded  as  his  most  important 
work.  In  the  following  year  he  received  a  com* 
mission  to  compose  an  instrumental  work  for  the 
Liverpool  Festival,  when  he  chose  for  his  theme 
Scott's  'Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.'  This  was 
produced  on  Oct.  i,  1874.  Besides  the  works 
enumerated,  Mr.  Burnett  has  written  a  number 
of  pianoforte  and  vocal  compositions,  including  a 
'  Tantum  Ergo'  in  eight  parts.  [£.  F.  R.] 

BARON,  Ernst  Theophilus,  a  famous  lute 
player,  bom  at  Breslau  Feb.  27,  1696.  His 
nnt  instruction  was  obtained  from  Kohatt,  a 
Bohemian,  in  1710,  next  in  the  Collegium 
Elizabethanum  at  Breslau ;  and  he  afterwards 
studied  law  and  philosophy  at  Leipsic.  After 
residing  in  Halle,  Cothen,  Zeitz,  Saalfeld,  and 
Rudolstadt,  he  appeared  in  Jena  in  1720, 
whence  he  made  an  artistic  tour  to  Cassel, 
Fulda,  Wtirzburg,  Nuremberg,  and  R^gensburg, 
meeting  everywhere  with  brilliant  success.  Li 
Nuremberg  he  made  some  stay,  and  there  pub- 
lished his  'Historisch-theoretisch  und  praotische 
Untersuchung  des  Instruments  der  Lauten' 
(J.  F.  Riideger,  1727),  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  an  appendix  in  Marpurg's  'Historisch- 
kritischen  BeitrSge,'  etc.  In  1727  Meusel,  lute- 
nist  at  the  court  of  Grotha,  died,  and  Baron 
obtained  the  post,  which  however  he  quitted 
in  1732,  after  the  death  of  the  duke,  to  join 
the  court  band  at  Eisenach ;  there  he  remained 
till  1737,  when  he  undertook  a  tour  by  Merse- 
burg  and  Cothen  to  Berlin,  and  was  engaged 
by  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.  as  theorbist, 
though  he  possessed  no  theorbo,  and  was  com- 
pdled  to  obtain  leave  to  procure  one  in  Dresden. 
Weiss,  the  great  theorbist,  was  at  that  time 
living  in  Dr^en,  and  from  him,  Hofer,  Kropf- 
gansy  and  Belgratzky,  a  bom  Circassian,  Baron 
soon  leamt  the  instrument.  Aft^  this  he  re- 
mained in  Berlin  till  his  death,  April  20,  1 760 ; 
and  published  there  a  great  number  of  short 
papers  on  his  instrument  and  music  in  general. 
Many  of  his  compositions  for  the  lute  were 
published  by  Breitkopfs.  [F.  6.] 

BARONESS,  THE,  an  artist  of  German  origin, 
as  b  supposed,  who  sang  in  the  operas  abroad 
and  in  Ix>ndon,  and  was  known  by  no  other 
name.  She  sang  the  part  of  Lavinia,  in  the 
opera  of  '  Camilla^*  by  Buonondni  (Druiy  Lane, 
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1 7o6>,  and  that  of  Eurilla  in  '  Love's  Triumph,'  it 
the  Haymarket,  some  time  afterwards.  She  vm 
a  perfect  mistress  of  the  grandest  method  of 
singing,  an  art  which  was  even  then  beoomii; 
rare,  and  she  shared  that  proud  pre-eminesn 
with  but  a  few  such  singers,  as  Comelb  GtlU, 
Tosi,  and  Siface.  She  took  a  great  part,  wiA 
Sandoni,  in  the  teaching  and  culUvatiflo  of 
Anastasia  Robinson,  so  far  as  that  singer  voold 
submit  to  receive  any  instruction  at  all ;  beiqg 
herself,  at  the  same  time,  engaged  at  the  Open, 
and  'greatly  caressed,*  as  Hawkins  infoims  u. 
Her  name  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of 
Hortensia,  the  mistress  of  StradeUa,  as  was  dau 
by  Humfirey  Wanley,  the  compiler  of  the  Hv* 
leian  Catalogue,  relying  on  the  infonnatioD  d 
his  friend  Berendow ;  for  that  unfortunate  ]aij 
was,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  aMSWiinti^fd  ^ 
at  the  same  time  with  her  lover.  [J.  M.] 

BARRE,  Antonio,  was  of  French  eztracticOf 
but  the  place  and  date  of  his  birth  are  unknovB. 
We  find  him  as  a  composer  of  established  n^ 
at  Rome  in  1550.  In  1555  he  started  in  ^ 
capital  a  printing-press,  which  he  afterwaidi 
removed  to  Milan,  and  from  which  he  publiabed 
a  series  of  .  six  volumes  containing  pieoei  hj 
himself  and  other  writers.  The  titles  of  theie 
are  as  follows: — (i)  *Primo  Libro  delle  Mi» 
a  5  voci,  Madrigali  di  diversi  Autori.*  (2) 
'  Primo  Libro  deUe  Muse  a  4  vod,  Madrigili  | 
ariosi  di  Antonio  Barre  ed  altsi  diversi  aaton.'  | 
Both  of  these  volumes  were  dated  1555,  and  I 
were  dedicated,  the  first  to  Onofrio  Yirgfli,  the 
second  to  the  Princess  Felice  Orsini.  (3)  'Se^ 
condo  Libro  delle  Muse  a  quattro  voci,  Madiigili 
ariosi  di  diversi  exoellentissimi  Autori,  otm  doe 
Canzoni  di  Gianetto,  di  nuovo  raooolti  e  dati  in 
luce.  In  Roma  appresso  Antonio  Barre  155S.' 
(4)  'Madrigali  a  quattro  vod  di  FranceKO 
Menta  novamente  da  lui  composti  e  dati  in  luce; 
in  Roma  per  Antonio  Barre  1560.*  (5)  'I| 
Primo  Libro  di  Madrigali  a  quattro  voci  di 
Ollivier  Brassart.  In  Roma  per  Antonio  Bane 
1564.*  Of  this  last  only  the  alto  part  is  knowa 
to  exist,  having  been  actually  seen  by  F^ 
(6)  '  Liber  Primus  Musarum  cum  quatuor  vod' 
bus,  seu  sacrvB  cantiones  quas  vulgo  MottetU 
appellant.  Milan,  Antonio  Barre,  1588.'  Oat 
of  these  six  volumes  even  the  learned  and 
inde&tigable  Baini  had  only  thoroughly  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  existence  of  the  two  first  The 
last  is  said  to  contain  no  less  than  twenty-niD* 
pieces  by  Palestrina,  besides  specimens  of  the 
work  of  Orlando  Lasso,  Rore,  Animucda,  asd 
other  rare  masters.  [K  H.  Pj 

BARRE,  Leonard,  a  native  of  Umoges,  aod 
pupil  of  Willaert,  a  singer  in  the  Papal  Cbapel 
^  I537>  and  thus  contemporary  with  Arcadelt> 
He  was  one  of  the  musicians  sent  by  the  Pof^ 
to  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1545  to  give  advice 
on  church  music.  His  claims  as  a  composer  reit 
on 'Some  motets  and  madrigals  published  in  ft 
collection  at  Venice  in  1544,  and  on  many  MS. 
compositions  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Papal  Chapel  [J.  R.  S.  B.) 
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BABREL  0B6AN.  A  munoal  insiniment, 
if  all  others  the  most  easy  of  manipulation,  aa 
i  reqaires  nothing  beyond  the  regular  rotary 
BotioQ  of  a  handle  to  keep  it  playing.  In  some 
atmples  even  this  power  is  applied  mechani- 
ally,  either  by  means  of  dock -work,  or  by 
vdghts.  Theee  instruments  are  of  the  most 
nrioos  capacities,  from  the  simple  street  oigan 
—the  'barrel  organ'  of  ordinary  parianoe — to 
luge  and  complicated  machines  representing  the 
foil  orchestra.  But  the  principle  of  action  is  the 
■me  in  all.  A  wooden  cylinder,  or  harrd,  placed 
borisontally,  and  armed  on  its  outside  circum^ 
benoe  with  brass  ttapUi  or  pint,  slowly  re- 
ralTes,  in  the  direction  from  back  to  frtint ;  and 
in  doing  so  the  pins  raise  certain  trigger-shaped 
Uyi,  which  correspond  with  simple  mechanism 
Bommunicating  with  valves  that  on  being  opened 
illow  wind  to  enter  the  required  pipes.  In  this 
ny  either  melody  or  harmony  is  produced.  The 
vind  is  produced  by  bellows  which  are  worked 
by  the  same  motion  which  turns  the  barrel. 
Tike  most  simple  kind  of  instrument  of  this  na- 
tare  is  the  snudl  'bird  organ,*  used,  as  its  name 
bplies,  for  *^*^^^»"g  bulfinches  to  pipe — which 
plays  the  simplest  music  in  melody  only. 

it  is  not  positively  known  when  barrel  organs 

vcfe  first  made,  but  they  are  supposed  to  date 

from  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

An  oigan-builder  of  the  name  of  Wright,  the 

great-^andlather  of  the  present  firm  of  Kobson, 

Bnde  a  barrel  organ  lor  Fulham  Church,  which 

alone  would  cany  the  date  a  long  way  back  in 

the  last  century.    Mr.  FUght  of  Exeter  Change, 

the  grandfather  of  the  present  builder  of  that 

tame,  was  also  a  celebrated  maker  of  barrel 

Grgani  in  his  day.    The  finest  and  most  elabo- 

nte  ipecimen  of  a  'finger  and  Barrel'  organ 

that  was  ever  made,  was  the  Apollonicon,  con- 

itmcied  by  Flight  and  Bobeon  at  a  cost  of  nearly 

£10,000,  and  first  exhibited  by  them  about  the 

year  1815.      This  has  been  already  described 

under  its  own  head.     The  firms  of  Flight  and 

Bobnn,  mod  of  Bryoeson,  frither  of  the  present 

bmlder  of  that  name,  made  perhaps  the  greatest 

unnber  of  barrel  organs,  which  kind  of  instru- 

Dent  was  in  much  demand  some  fifty  years  ago, 

for  churches  and  chapels,  though  now  seldom 

met  with  there.    These  were  set  with  psalm  and 

h  jmn  tones,  chants,  and  occasionally  with  voIwl- 
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A  diureh  barrel  organ  had  rarely  a.  chromatic 

coopsM  of  notes,   but  usually  only  a  greater 

or  len  sf^roximation  thereto.     Thus  it  would 

geDenlly  have  either  8,  14,  17,  31,  27,  28,  or  31 

kem    In  the  case  of  one  having  14  keys,,  two 

dia/onic  scales,  of  short  range,  would  be  pre- 

fented,  namely  6  and  D,  into  which  all  the  tunes 

'lasrked'  upon  the  barrel  would  be  transposed, 

And  a  few   pipes  at  somewhat  laige  intervals 

apart  would  be  supplied  by  way  of  bass,  such  as 

I)  and  G.     In  organs  with  more  keys,  the  G$ 

VDold  be  inserted,  allowing  the  scale  of  A  to  be 

oaed.     In  organs  having   a   further  increased 

wnnber  of  keys  the  Df  would  be  introduced, 

pcmiitting  the  scale  of  S  to  be  employed ;  and 


so  on.  Strange  to  ssy,  scales  with  flats  were 
never  planned  unless  specially  ordered ;  nor  was 
there  much  provision  for  tunes  in  the  minor  mode 
in  organs  with  oomparativelv  but  few  '  keys.' 

Some  organs  are  made  having  the  complete 
compass  anid  with  all  the  chromatic  semitones, 
and  are  'marked'  to  play  overtures,  movements 
of  symphonies,  s^ections  from  operas,  sets  of 
waltzes,  and  other  music  of  that  class  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner.  The  place  occupied  in 
the  making  of  these  instruments  by  the  late 
John  Bobson  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Imhof 
and  Mukle  of  London,  who  supply  a  large  num- 
ber of  mechanical  organs  to  private  houses  in  the 
country  at  prices  ranging  fin>m  £100  to  £1500. 
One  of  the  completest  of  these  instruments  con- 
tains 8  ordinary  stops,  ranging  through  a  com- 
plete chromatic  scale  of  5!  oo-  8t»g>  g: 
taves,  and  six  solo  stops ;  with  a  gjf  jK^  ' 
swell  of  three  stops  in  addition  ^^  I  ffl 
to  drums,  triangle,  C3anbals,  and  3 
castanets—in  fact  a  representation  of  the  entire 
orchestra.  Three  machines  work  the  whole  of  this 
elaborate  apparatus.  The  barrels  can  be  changed 
very  rapidly,  and  as  each  barrel  takes  11^  minutes 
to  complete  its  revolutions  there  are  few  move- 
ments of  the  great  symphonies  and  few  overtures 
which  cannot  be  performed,  and  in  fact  the  best 
machines  contain  barrels  for  such  movements  as 
well  as  for  the  operatic  selections  more  usually 
found  on  them.  The  mechanical  contrivances  in 
these  instruments  are  highly  ingenious,  the  music, 
as  already  remarked,  is  often  of  the  best,  and  the 
effect  in  a  suitable  space  and  under  proper  dr- 
cumatanoes  is  very  pleasing.  Instruments  of  this 
character  are  occasionally  furnished  with  a  man- 
ual, and  are  then  known  as  '  Barrel  and  Finger 
Organs.' 

The  ordinaiT  street  organ  was  first  made  by  a 
builder  named  Hicks  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  At  present  the  smallest  kind  has  34 
keys,  sounding  the  following  notes : — 


^^^^^m 


^ 


In  the  sec6nd  size  an  A  is  added  on  the  fifth 
line  of  the  bass  stave,  and  a  C|  in  the  treble ;  in 
the  third  size  an  F,  Ff ,  G,  and  A  in  alt.;  and 
in  the  fourth,  the  largest  of  all,  the  scale  is  con- 
tinued up  to  E,  and  Of  is  added  in  alt.  The 
effect  even  of  simple  modulations  with  such  im- 
perfect means  will  be  easily  understood.  In  fact 
the  'setting'  the  barrels  of  a  street  organ — like 
the  hearing  them — must  be  a  constant  struggle 
with  difficulties.  There  are  2  stops,  an  open 
(rarely  of  metal)  and  a  closed  (wood).  The  bar- 
rel is  set  to  play  9  or  10  tunes.  These  instru- 
ments weigh  fit>m  40  to  56  lbs.,  and  cost  from 
£j8  upwards.  The  pipes  and  all  other  parts  are 
made  at  the  factory  of  the  firm  already  mentioned, 
in  l^e  Black  Forest,  but  the  barrels  are  'set* — 
i.e.  the  pins  are  inserted — and  the  whole  put 
together  in  London.  Street  organs  are  chiefly 
used  in  England,  but  are  also  largely  exported  to 
South  America^  the  West  Indies,  and  other  places. 
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The  annexed  illustration  shows  a  cross  section 
of  an  ordinary  barrel  organ,  a  is  the  barrel, 
'set'  round  its  drcumferenoe  with  'pins,*  at  the 
various  intervals,  and  of  the  various  lengths, 
necessary  for  the  music,  and  turned  by  the  worm 
b  on  the  shaft  c;  dd  are  the  bellows  worked  by 
the  cranks  etf  on  the  shaft  and  the  connecting 
rods  //,  and  delivering  the  wind  into  an  air 
chamber  g,  which  runs  to  the  further  end  of  the 
case,  and  is  kept  at  a  uniform  pressure  by  the 
spiral  springs  h  h.  The  air  vessel  again  delivers 
the  wind  into  the  wind-chest  m,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  pipes  nn.  Each  pipe  has  its 
valve  0,  which  is  kept  closed  by  a  spring  until 
the  corresponding  pin  on  the  barrel  raises  the 
trigger  p,  and  forcing  down  the  connecting  wire 
r,  opens  the  valve  and  admits  wind  to  the  pipe, 
sf  is  the  case.  Space  being  very  valuable  in 
these  instruments  the  pipes  are  packed  together 
very  closely,  and  are  often  bent  in  shape  to  fit 
the  demands  of  the  case.  In  the  diagram  one  b 
shown  lying  beneath  the  floor  of  the  l^ows. 

The  barrel  is  made  of  staves,  about  a^  inches 
wide,  of  the  best  pine  wood  without  knots  or 
sap,  and  seasoned  for  many  years  before  being 
used.  At  each  end  of  the  barrel,  and  sometimes 
also  in  the  middle,  is  a  circular  piece  of  hard 
mahogany  called  a  harrd-Iiead,  to  which  the 
staves  are  glued  and  pegged.  The  barrel  is  then 
banded  to  the  turner,  who  makes  it  perfectly 
cylindrical,  and  it  is  then  covered  with  cartridge 
paper  and  sometimes  painted.  At  one  end  of 
the  barrel  the  '  head  *  is  furnished  with  a  circle 
of  teeth  for  the  foorm  connected  with  the  handle 
to  work  in  when  slowly  rotating  the  barrel. 
Projecting  from  this  'head*  is  uie  notch-pin. 
The  number  of  notches  in  the  {Mn  corresponds  to 
the  number  of  tunes  played  by  the  biurel.  A 
knife  lowered  into  the  notch  prevents  the  barrel 
from  shifting  its  position.  The  simplest  arrange- 
ment b  for  the  barrel  to  play  a  tune  completely 
through  in  the  course  of  a  single  revolution. 

The  keys  are  usually  7-8ths  of  an  inch  apart, 
and  the  intervening  space  upon  the  barrel  may  be 
filled  either  with  pins  for  producing  fresh  tunes 
to  the  number  of  nine  or  ten,  or  wiw  a  continua- 
tion of  the  original  piece  lasting  for  the  same 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  baireL  In  the 
latter  case  the  'notches*  are  arranged  in  a  spiral 
so  as  to  allow  the  barrel  to  shift  horizontally  to 
left  or  right  at  the  end  of  each  revolution  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  hand. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
speak  of  the  players  of  the  street  organs,  but  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  some  four 
'masters*  in  London,  employing  from  30  to  50 
men  each,  to  whom  the  organs  are  let  out  on 
hire.  The  nimiber  of  organs  sold  for  use  in 
London  alone  by  the  house  already  named  is 
about  30  a  year,  but  the  export  trade  to  the 
West  Indies,  Brazil,  etc.,  is  also  considerable. 

Barrel  organs  have  been  made  with  three  and 
four  barrels  in  a  circular  revolving  iron  frame. 
The  first  of  the  kind,  containing  four  barrels, 
was  made  by  Mr.  Bishop,  sen.,  the  father  of  the 
present  oigan-bmlder  of  that  name,  for  North- 
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allerton  church,  Yorkshire,  about  the  year  i8a 
Many  years  later  Messrs.  Gray  and  DsTiaaj 
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made  grinder  organs  with  three  barreb  in  om 
frame.  [E.  J.  H.] 

BARRET,  Apollon  Marie-Rosb,  a  renuui- 
able  oboe  player,  bom  in  the  south  of  Fruct 
in  1804,  pupil  of  Vogt  at  the  Conservatoire,  solo 
player  at  the  Od^n  and  Op^ra  Comique,  and  at 
last  permanently  attached  to  the  Italian  Open 
in  London  till  1874.  Barret  is  the  author  of  the 
'  Complete  Method  for  the  Oboe,  comprising  all 
the  new  fingerings,  new  tables  of  shakes,  scales, 
exercises/  etc.    He  died  Mar.  8,  1879.     [F.  G.] 

BARRETT,  John,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Kow,  w» 
music  master  at  Christ*s  Hospital  and  oiganiat 
of  the  church  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill  about  1710. 
Many  songs  by  him  are  in  the  collections  of  the 
period,  particdarly  in  D*Urfeys  'Wit  tfd 
Mirth,  or,  Pilb  to  purge*  Melandioly,*  in  which 
is  '  lanthe  the  lovely,*  which  furnished  Gray  with 
the  tune  for  hb  song  *  When  he  holds  up  hia 
hand*  in  'The  Beggar*s  Opera.*  Barrett  com- 
posed overtures  and  act  tunes  for  'Love*i  ]t^ 
shift,  or.  The  Fool  in  Fashion,*  1696,  'Tun- 
bridge  Walks,*  1703,  and  'Mary,  Queen  « 
Scots,' 1703.  [W.H.H.] 

BARRINGTON,  Daines,  the  Hon.,  bom  ia 
London    1727,   died  there   1800,    Recorder  of 
Bristol  and  puisne  judge  in  Wales,  b  mentioned 
here  as  the  author  of  an  account  of  Mozaii 
during  hb  visit  to  London  in  1764,  at  eight 
years  of  age,  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions* 
for  1780  (vol.  xi.).    Barrington  also  published 
'Mbcellanies*  (London,    1781),   in  which  the 
foregoing  account  b  repeated,  and  a  similar  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  early  powers  of  four  other 
children,  William  Crotch,  Charles   and  Samuel 
Wesley,  and  Lord  Momington.  [M.  C.  C] 
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kRNBY,  JosKPH,  bom  st  York  Aug.  I  a, 
,  a  cboricter  in  York  Minster,  and  student 
le  Boyal  Academy  of  Music :  was  for  nine 
I  organist  of  St.  Andrew's,  Wells  Street, 
km,  and  contributed  much  to  the  excellence 
le  serTioes  at  that  church.  Conductor  of 
iiby*s  Choir,*  of  the  '  Oratorio  Concerts,'  and 
le  Royal  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society;  and 
snted  to  the  important  post  of  succentor  and 
star  of  muAcal  instruction  at  Eton  College, 
^  Mr.  Bamby  has  published  an  oratorio, 
bekah,*  which  contains  some  charming  modem 
ic,  and  manyother  compositions,  both  sacred 
secular.  He  edited  the  'Hynmary'  for 
■rs.  NoveUo,  to  which  he  contributed  many 
Bs,  justly  admired  for  beauty  of  melody  and 
nony.  [E.  F.  R.] 

lARSANn,  Francesco,  bom  at  Lucca 
at  1690.  In  1 714  he  accompanied  Geminiani 
Englsnd,  whic^  country  henceforth  became 
own.  He  played  both  the  flute  and  oboe,  the 
ser  for  many  years  in  the  opera  band.  He 
i  a  lucratiTe  situation  in  Scotland,  and  while 
re  made  and  published  '  A  Collection  of  Old 
its*  Tunes,  with  the  Bass  for  Violoncello  or 
qpsichord,*  etc.  (Edinburgh,  1 743).  After  his 
am  to  England  about  1750,  he  played  the 
la  at  the  opera  in  winter  and  Vauzhall  in 
nmer.  At  the  dose  of  his  life  he  was  de* 
ideot  upon  the  exertions  of  his  wife  and  his 
ifffater,  a  singer  and  actress  of  considerable 
Luty.  His  other  publications  include  '  Twelve 
Bcsrtos  for  violins,*  and  Six  '  Antifone'  in  the 
rlt  of  Palestrina.  [M.  C.  C] 

BABTEI,  GiBOLAMO,  general  of  the  Augustin 
kr  of  monks  at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the 
th  century.  From  two  somewhat  obscure 
ifligm  in  Baini's  '  Memorie*  we  gather  that  he 
tbhihed  at  Rome  in  1618  some  masses  for  eight 
lioei,  some  rioercari  for  two  voices,  and  two 
nkiof  oonoerti  for  two  voices.  To  Uiese  F^tis 
Uf  nme  '  Responsoria'  for  four  equal  voices, 
rintad  at  Venice  in  1607. 
BABTHEL,  Johavn  Christian,  bom  at 
Unen  1776,  a  musician  from  a  verv  early 
^  in  1789  played  at  the  house  of  Doles 
efore  Mossft,  who  praised  him  highly,  and 
ton  after  entered  the  school  of  St.  Thomas 
t  Leipsic  as  a  pupil  of  J.  A.  Hiller.  At 
zieen.  on  Hiller  s  recommendation,  he  was 
ppobted  concert-conductor  to  the  court  ^  of 
adaeburg,  and  some  time  afterwards  occupied 
nmilar  poet  at  Oreitz.  In  1806,  on  the 
esth  of  J.  6.  Krebs,  was  appointed  organist 
>  the  eonrt  of  Altenburg,  where  he  remained 
U  bis  death  in  1831.  [M.  C.  C] 

BARTHELEMON,  Fbait^oib  Hippolitb, 
n  at  Bourdeaux  July  27,  1741,  was  the  son 
'  a  French  government  officer  and  an  Irish 
jy.  He  OGsnmenced  life  as  an  officer  in  the 
ish  brigade,  but  being  induced  by  the  Earl 

EeUy,  a  well-known  amateur  composer,  to 
■age  his  profession  for  that  of  music,  he 
came  one  of  the  most  distinguished  violinists 
his  time.    In  1765  he  came  to  England,  an4 
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was  engaged  as  leader  of  the  opera  band.  In 
1766  he  produced  at  the  Kinff*s  Theatre  a 
serious  opera  called  *Pelopid%  and  in  the 
same  year  married  Miss  Mary  Toung,  a  niece 
of  Mrs.  Ame  and  Mrs.  Lampe,  and  a  favourite 
singer.  In  1768  Garrick  engaged  him  to  com- 
pose the  music  for  the  burletta  of  'Orpheus,' 
introduced  in  his  fSuce  'A  Peep  behind  the 
Curtain,*  the  great  success  of  which  led  to  his 
composing  the  music  for  other  pieces  brought 
out  at  the  same  theatre.  In  1768  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  produced  there  a  pastoral  opera  called 
'Le  fleuve  Scamandre.*  In  1770  Barth^lemon 
became  leader  at  Vauzhall  (hardens.  In  1776 
he  left  England  with  his  wife  for  a  professional 
tour  through  Germany,  Italy,  and  Fnnce.  At 
Florence  Barth^l^mon,  at  the  request  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  set  to  music  the  Abate 
Semplici*s  oratorio  'Jefte  in  Masfa.*  He  re^ 
turned  to  England  late  in  1777.  An  ao> 
quaintanoe  witi^  the  Rev.  Jacob  Duch^  chap- 
lain to  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  led  to  his 
composing,  about  1780,  the  well-known  tune 
for  the  morning  hymn  'Awake,  my  soul.'  In 
1784  Barth^Umon  and  his  wife  made  a  pro- 
fessional visit  to  Dublin.  In  1791-5  he  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  with  Haydn,  then  in  Lon- 
don. On  Sept.  20,  1799,  Mrs.  Barth^l^on 
died.  Besides  the  compositions  above  named 
Barth^l^on  wrote  the  music  for  the  following 
dramatic  pieces: — 'The  Enchanted  Girdle'; 
•  The  Judj^ent  of  Paris,'  1 768  ;  '  The  Election,' 
177^ ;  'The  Maid  of  the  Oaks,'  1774 ;  'Belphe- 
gor,  1778;  and  several,  quartets  for  stringed 
instruments,  concertos  and  duos  for  the  violin, 
lessons  for  the  pianoforte,  and  preludes  for  the 
organ.  As  a  player  he  was  oistinguished  by 
the  firmness  of  nis  hand,  the  purity  of  his  tone, 
and  his  admirable  manner  of  executing  an 
adagio.     He  died  July  20,  1808.        [W.  H.  H.] 

BARTHOLDY,  Jacob  Salomon,  of  a  Jewish 
family,  bom  at  Berlin  1779,  died  in  Rome 
1825,  a  Prussian  diplomatist,  and  author  of  an 
important  article  in  the  Berlin  '  Musikalischer 
Zeitung'  for  1805,  *Ueber  den  Volksgesang  der 
Sicilianer.'  [M.  C.  C] 

BARTHOLOMEW.  William,  bom  in  London 
1793;  died  Aug.  18,  1867,  A  man  of  many 
accomplishments^-chemist,  violin-player,  and  ex- 
cellent flower-painter ;  but  to  the  English  public 
familiar  as  the  translator  or  adapter  of  the  words  of 
most  of  Mendelssohn's  vocal  works.  The  English 
text  of  •  St.  Paul*  was  adapted  by  Mr.  W.  Ball, 
but  'Antigone '  (for  which  he  received  the  gold 
medal  of  merit  from  the  King  of  Prussia), '  Atha- 
lie,' ' (Edipus,'  'Lauda  Sion,'  the*  Walpurgisnieht,' 
the  Finale  to  'Lorele^,'  'Elijah,'  and  the  frag- 
ments of '  Christus,'  wiUi  most  of  Mendelssohn  s 
songs,  were  Mr.  Bartholomew's  work — not.  as 
any  one  familiar  with  Mendelssohn's  habits  will 
believe,  without  constant  suggestion  and  supei^ 
vi<iion  from  the  composer.  *Hear  my  Prayer' 
was  compded  at  Mr.  Bartholomew's  request 
for  the  concerts  of  Miss  Mounsey,  a  lady  whom 
he  mazxied  in  1853.    Besides  the  above,  Mr. 
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l6  Engllih  woidl  for  MAol' 
'  Joaeph'  (by  commuid  of  the  Qneen) ;  Spohi' 
'Jtmmd^';  CoBt»'»  'Eli,'  'StAoiAn,'  and  'The 
Dieam'i  and  Ifra.  Barthotomev'i  'The  Nati- 
fit;,'  etc.  For  the  last  few  jeus  of  hii  life  he 
ITU  oooEiied  to  hii  iwun  by  pualviii  of  the  lower 
limbi.  [G.] 

BARTLEMAW,  jAina,  wu  bom  Sept,  19, 
1769,  probablj  at  WeBtmitutar,  &nd  educated 
and^  Ur,  Cooke  in  the  oliariiten'  Khool 
Weslmiiuter  Abbe;.  He  aoon  showed  to 
and  capadt;  far  beyond  hi>  fellow  pupili,  and 
became  a  gnat  favanrite  with  his  maater.  Hit 
Voice  while  it  lemtdned  a  soprano  waa  remark- 
able for  atrength  and  fine  quality  of  tone.    Be 

refined  ani!  eiprewive  rendering  of  Dr.  Greene'i 
•olo  anthem,  'Acquaint  thjeelf  with  God.'  Ht 
waa  greatly  patroniied  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in 
whose  bmily  he  wu  a  &vquent  Ti8it<a  (see  Mix 
Hawkins's  '  Aneodotea ').  In  IjSS  bi>  oamt 
appears  for  the  first  time  u  a  baas  choriiter, 
»t  the  Concert*  of  Ancient  Musir,  where  he 
temained  till  IJQI,  when  be  quitted  i 
assume  the  post  of  first  solo  ban  M  the  newly 
established  Vocal  Concerts.  In  1 795  he  returned 
to  the  Ancient  Conoerts,  and  immediately  took 
the  statical  which,  till  compelled  bj  ill  health, 
he  never  quitted,  of  princiful  bus  ringer  in  the 
first  concert  of  the  metropolis.  Befc^  Bartle- 
man's  Ume  mly  one  bass  solo  of  Purcell'i  had 
been  heard  at  these  concerts— that  of  the  Cold 
Genioa  in  the  'Froat  Scene'  of  ' King  Arthur,' 
It  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  making  ub  ac- 

Joainted  with  thoee  magnificent  maaiunents  ol 
le  giant  of  English  compoien, '  Let  the  dreadful 
Engines,'  'Thy  Genius,  lo  1'  'Ye  twice  ten 
hundred  Deitiee,'  '  Hark,  my  Daridcar.'  Id  the 
•hort  eoorse  of  one  seuon  he  revived  them  all,  and 
continued  to  sing  them  with  unabated  applause 
nntit  he  sang  no  more.  Bortleman's  execution 
wu  that  of  his  time  and  school,  and  confined 
chiefly  to  written  divisions;  bis  own  ornaments 
were  few,  simple,  and  chute,  and  always  in  atrict 
keeping  with  the  feeling  of  the  air  in  which  they 
wraw  introduced.  The  latter  years  of  hia  life 
were  embittered  by  diseue  which  he  vainly 
■tauggled  against.  He  died  April  i£,  iSii,  and 
wu  boried  in  the  cloiete™  of  Westniinster.  His 
epitaph  is  by  Dean  Ireland.  He  formed  a  laj^ 
ud  valuable  muaical  library,  which  was  sold  by 
anction  by  White  of  Storey's  Gate,  shortly  after 
his  death.  (Barmanieon,  1S30;  Sfiokt  of  Ancient 
Coaeertt;  Frivalt  Sanretl.)  [E.  F.  B.] 

BAItTLETT,  Johit,  an  Engliah  muaician  of 
the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  centuiy.  He  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  'A  Book  ot  Ayres,  with  a 
^IMplicitie  of  Musicke,  whereof  the  I^rst  Fart  is 
for  the  Lute  or  Orphaiion,  and  Yiole  de  Qamba, 
and  4  Parte  to  Sing :  the  Second  Part  is  for 
)  Trebles,  to  aing  to  the  Lute  and  Viole :  The 
Third  Fart  is  for  the  Lute  and  one  Yoyoe, 
and  the  Yiole  di  Gamba,'  1606.  It  ia  dedicated 
to  the  '  Right  HoDouraUo  his  ringular  good  Lord 
•ad  Maiiter,  Sir  Edward  Seymore.'    Bartlatt 
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took  bis  degree  as  Mns.  Bac.  at  0 
1610.  (Wood,  Atham  Oxan.;  Bimbs 
Mad.)  [ 

BABTOLINI,  TnrcKKHO,  aresygo 
soprano,  appeand  in  London,  178), 
Convito,'  a  cnmio  opera  by  Bertoni. 
neit  sewon  he  took  part  in  'L'Olim 
puticcio;  and  in  17S4  be  tang  in 
'laaipile'  and  'Dm  Gemelle,'  and  thi 
foonte'  of  Bertoni.  He  suig  also  in 
memoration  of  Handel  in  WcatminMi 
that  year,  and  in  178G  we  find  him  sti) 
don,  peribrming  in  Tarchi'a  'Virginia.' 
singing  with  succesa  at  Caaael  in  1 791. 

BARYTON,  also  Viola  di  Bab 
BoBDOSB.  .florJoneia  the  Italian  for' di 
Le>^M>ld 


strings,  1 
over    Uii 

on  with - 

strings, 

in  number  from  nine  to  twenty-four,  and 
DndeiDeath  the  finjferboird,  were  pincl 
the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  actei 
same  time  u  sympathstic  strings.  Th 
■trings  were  tuned  u  follows  ; — 


=W^ 


d  Moasart  considered  it  one  of  the  loveliett 

minents;  and  when  we  hear  that  Haydn 

xnsiderable  time  tried  hard  to  learn  to 

,  we  most  regret  its  being  now  so  entirely 

ed. 

.  FcM,  in  his  Biography  of  Haydn  (Berlin, 

giTes  DS  the  following  notices  concerning 

yton. 

[aken: — ^M.  Feldlen  (1656),  H.  Kramer 

D.  A.  Stadlmann  (173a),  J.  Stadlmann 

all  of  Vienna ;  Joachim  Tielke  at  Ham- 
686),  maker  of  the  fine  specimen  in  the 
nngton  Museum,  from  which  our  cut  is 

and  Andreas  Stainer,  of  Absom  in  the 
1660). 
erformers; — ^M.  A.  Berti,  Vienna  (1721- 

Signor  Farrant,  London  (1744);  Abell, 
1  (1759-87).  Anton  Kraft,  Karl  Franz 
dreas  Lidl,  members  of  Prince  Esterhazy's 

band  under  Haydn  (Lidl  played  in  con- 
1  England  in  1776);  Friedel,  member  of 
al  band  at  Berlin  at  the  end  of  the  last 
gfinning  of  the  present  century.  Fauner 
and  V.  Hauschka  (1795-1823)  are  named 
npliahed  amateur-performers, 
xnposers : — Niemecz,  L.  Tomasini  and  A. 
of  Esterhaz,  Wenzl  Pichl,  Ferd.  Paer, 
uid  Eybler^  all  of  Vienna ;  and  last,  but 
fi,  Haydn.  Pohl  enumerates  no  less  than 
npositions  of  Haydn's  for  the  instrument ; 
Duets  for  two  baiytons,  la  Sonatas  for 
I  and  violoncello,  1  a  Divertimenti  for  two 
18  and  bass,  125  Divertimenti  for  baryton, 
od  violoncello ;  17  so-called  Cassations ;  3 
tos  for  haryton  with  accompaniment  of 
>lins  and  bass.  [P.  D.] 

lYTON  (ItaL  BaryUm;  Fr.  BasH-Taille, 
iant).  The  male  voice  intermediate  to 
is  and  the  tenor.  The  compound  dapva* 
ngnifies  *of  heavy  timbre^ — in  this  in- 
ia  relation  to  the  tenor.  It  is  therefore  a 
oer ;  for,  however  close  their  approximation 
pass,  the  quality  of  what  is  now  understood 
baryton  voice  unmistakeably  marks  it  as 
ban,  not  a  low  tenor.  The  recognition 
imp(»tant  hct  is  manifest  in  the  works 
majority  of  modem  composers.  One  in- 
oat  of  manv  will  suffice.  The  principal 
1  MendelssoWs  oratorio  'Elijah*  ranges 
M  C  in  the  bass  stave  to  the  F  arbove  it, 
uely  descending  below  the  former  note. 
w  it  might  be  with  perfect — or  too  much — 
7  a  low  tenor,  it  would  obviously  lose  all 
oity  and  breadth.  Since  the  production  of 
t«  'Nozze  di  Figaro*  and  'Don  Giovanni' 
ijton  voice  has  found  much  favour  with 
RTs,  and  been  cultivated  with  unpre- 
nI  success.  Innumerable  principal  parts 
leen  written  for  it;  and  not  to  speak  of 
of  this  class  still  before  the  public,  the 
of  Bartleman  in  England,  of  Ambrogetti 
jr,  and  of  3ilartin  in  France,  are  historical. 
1.  [J.  H.] 

SEVI,  Abramo,  a  learned  Florentine  mu- 
founder  and  proprietor  of  the  musical 
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pericecal  'Aimonia*  and  of  Its  continuation 
'  Boccherini,*  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Sodetit  del  Quartetto,*  which  has  done  much  to 
introduce  German  music  into  Italy.  Basevi  is 
the  composer  of  two  operas, '  Bomilda  ed  Ezze-' 
lino,*  pxxKiuced  at  the  Teatro'  Alfieri  in  March 
1840,  and  *  Enrico  Odoardo*  at  the  Pergola  in 
1847 ;  the  author  of  theoretical  works  on  musio^ 
of  a  treatise  '  Sulla  dlvinarione,*  and  a  *  Studio 
delle  opere  di  G.  Verdi,  1859.*  [F.  G.] 

BASTTJ,  or  BASIL Y,  Domekico  Andrsa» 
chapel-master  at  Loreto  in  the  middle  of  last 
century.  He  died  in  1775.  Santini*s  collection 
contained  works  by  him ;  and  a  set  of  twenty- 
four  studies  of  his  for  the  clavier,  entitled 
'  Musica  universale,'  etc.  was  printed  by  Aless- 
andri  of  Venice,  and  is  not  without  merit.  His 
son  Francesco  was  bom  in  1766,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father  the  boy  was  sent  to  Ilome 
and  became  a  scholar  of  Jannaconi.  While 
still  young  he  was  made  chapel  •  master  at 
Foligno.  His  first  appearance  in  opera  was 
at  Milan,  in  'La  bellia  incognita,*  when  he 
was  twenty-two.  For  Rome  he  wrote  'La 
Locandiera  (1789);  for  Florence  'Achille  neli* 
assedio  di  Troja'  (1798)  and  the  'Ritomo 
d'Ulysse*  (1799),  and  for  Venice  'Antigono.* 
Later  he  became  chapel-master  at  Macerata, 
and  wrote  a  large  number  of  comic  operas  for 
Venice,  not  all  equally  successful.  He  then 
made  a  rich  marriage,  which  enabled  him  to 
give  up  work,  but  the  marriage  turned  out 
unhappy,  and  after  a  separation,  in  18 16,  he 
returned  to  his  former  post  at  Loreto.  For 
the  San  Carlo  at  Naples  Basili  composed  an 
oratorio,  '  Sansone,*  in  which  Lablache  sang  the 
chief  part.  A  requiem  which  he  had  written 
for  Jannaooni  was  performed  on  March  33, 1816, 
at  the  Apostles*  Church  in  Rome.  In  1827  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Conservatorio  at 
Milan,  where  it  was  his  fortune  to  refuse 
admission  to  Verdi.  In  August  1837  he  was 
called  to  Rome  to  take  the  place  of  chapel- 
master  at  St.  Peter's,  yacant  by  the  death  of 
Fioravanti,  and  remained  there  till  his  own  death 
on  March  25,  1850.  While  at  Rome  he  was 
made  very  unhappy  by  his  inability  with  the 
means  at  his  disposal  to  perform  the  great 
masterpieces  of  old  Italian  church  music.  If 
supported  in  his  wish  a  great  revival  might 
have  been  accomplished,  but  with  Basili  the 
last  hope  of  a  resurrection  of  Italian  church 
music  has  perished,  a  doom  which  neither  Ros- 
sini nor  Verdi — whose  style  the  rigid  Basili 
would  hardly  have  approved — have  done  much  to 
avert.  In  addition  to  many  operas,  besides  those 
already  named,  and.  much  church  music,  Basili 
composed  symphonies  in  the  style  of  Haydn,  one 
of  which  used  often  to  be  played  at  BrusseU 
under  F^tis*  conducting,  and  always  with  great 
applause.  [F.  G.] 

BASS.  (Get,  Bass;  Fr.  Basse;  JiaX.  Basso.} 
The  lower  or  grave  part  of  the  musical  system^ 
as  contradistinguished  firom  the  treble,  which  is 
the  high  or  acute  part.    The  limits  of  the  two 
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we  generally  latlier  vague,  but  middle  C  ia  the 
pacti<»l  division  between  them.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  spell  the  woid  'base':  but  this 
prooeeds  from  a  mistake.  'Bass'  derives  its 
fonn  from  the  French  or  Italian,  though  ulti- 
mately from  the  Greek  fi6at9  in  its  sense  of 
foundation  or  support,  the  basa  being  that  which 
supports  the  haiinony.  In  former  times  this 
was  much  more  obvious  than  it  b  now,  when 
a  single  basa  line  represented  a  whole  piece,  and 
an  aooompanyist  was  satisfied  with  the  addition 
of  figures,  from  which  he  deciphered  the  rest  of 
the  harmony  without  having  it  written  out  in 
ftdl.  The  importance  of  melody,  which  is  a 
diavelopment  of  more  modem  styles,  has  some- 
what obliterated  this  impression,  and  music 
seems  to  most  people  now-a-days  to  depend 
more  upon  the  upper  part  than  to  rest  upon  the 
lower.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BASS  ia  also  the  lowest  or  deepest  of  male 
voices. 

By  the  old  masters  those  notes  of  the  basa  voice 
only  were  employed  which  could  be  placed  on  the 
bass  stave,  eleven  in  number.  By  the  moderns 
this  compass  has  been  largely  extended,  chiefly 
upwards.  For  whereas  even  the  employment  of 
the  lower  E  is  now  exceptional,  and  that  of  the 
D  below  it  most  rare,  its  double  octave,  and 
even  the  F  and  FS  above  it,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  called  into  requisition,  even  in  choral 
music.  Examples  dating  even  as  fi^r  back  as  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  point  to  the  ezistence  of 
bass  voices  of  extraordinary  extent.  The  Ser- 
vices (intended  for  choral  performance)  of  Blow 
and  his  contemporaries  abound  in  deep  notes; 
and  in  a  solo  Anthem,  '  They  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,'  composed  no  doubt  for  an  excep- 
tional performer,  Mr.  Goatling,  of  His  Majestys 
Chapel  Koyal,  as  well  as  for  a  special  oc- 
casion— the  escape  of  King  Charles  II  and  the 
Duke  of  York  frtun  shipwreck  —  Purcell  has 
employed  repeatedly  both  the  lower  B  and  the 
£  two  octaves  and  a  tone  above  it.  Handel 
however  has  employed  a  still  more  extended 
oompass.  In  a  song  for  Polifemo,  '  Nel  Africauo 
solve,'  from  his  early  Acis  and  Galatea,  is  the 
following  passage,  quoted  by  Chiysander  (Handel, 
i  344)  :— 


A  contemporary  ringer,  BosoHi,  might  by  all  ao- 
oounts  have  sung  these  passagea — ^the  groups  of 
high  notes  in  the  third  or  falsetto  register. 

No  theory  resting  on  difference  of  pitch  will 
account  for  such  passages.  If  the  church-pitch 
of  the  TTth  century  was  lower  than  that  of  our 
own  time,  the  lower  notes  employed  in  them  be- 
come still  more  astonishing  to  us  than  they  are 
already;  if  (as  is  probable  if  not  certain)  that 
pitch  was  higher  than  our  own,  the  higher  notes 
will  stand  in  the  same  predicament.  The  un- 
questionably greater  oompass  of  the  basses,  and 
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even  tenors,  of  former  times,  is  however  ec' 
plained  by  the  fact,  that  judicious  training 
while  it  increases  the  intensity  and  flexibility 
and  improves  the  quality  and  equality  of  1 
voice,  diminishes  its  compass.  Yoioes  of  extsa 
siverangearerareLyhomogeneous;  and  their (tai&f 
or  quality  is  generally  found  to  be  in  inven 
ratio  to  Uieir  extent.  More  than  one  pasn^ 
in  Milton,  beyond  doubt  a  competent  judge,  is 
dicates  the  existence,  at  any  rate  in  ItiJy,  c 
considerable  vocal  skill  even  m.  the  iTthoentuiy 
and  if  half  that  has  come  down  to  us  req>ectiii 
the  accomplishments  of  Balthan^r  Fibbi  be  troi 
one  singer  at  least  flourished  in  the  first  half  ( 
that  century  of  extraordinary  skill.  But  prior  \ 
the  end  of  it,  when  the  first  Italian  schools  wa 
opened  at  Bdogna  under  Pistoochi,  singing,  i 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  was  an  art,  skUl  i 
which  was  confined  to  a  small  number  of  pa 
sons,  and  instruction  in  which  had  not  extends 
beyond  the  land  of  its  origin.  It  is  not  extraa 
dinary  therefore  that  in  the  North  of  Eurof 
very  extensive — ^in  other  words,  untrained — ^voioi 
existed  in  the  17th  century  in  greater  numbc 
than  now. 

The  intensity  or  power  of  the  bass  voice  is  dae  1 
the  same  causes  as  that  of  the  tenor,  the  contnlti 
the  soprano,  or  indeed  of  any  other  wind-instn 
ment— -the  capacity  and  firee  action  of  the  s^^ 
paratus  by  wnich  it  collects  and  ejects  aii^ 
the  human  body,  the  lungs.  Its  'volume'  d 
pends  on  the  capacity  of  the  phaiynx,  the  cavil 
at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  between  the  root  < 
the  tongue  and  the  veil  of  the  palate,  the  p« 
of  the  vocal  mechanism  most  easily  open  i 
inspection.  As  with  all  well-endowed  vocslist 
the  jaw  of  the  bass  is  generally  wide^  tl 
tongue  large,  the  teeth  snudl,  and  the  moul 
capable  of  easy  expansion,  llie  bass  singer 
generally  above,  as  the  tenor  is  generally  beloi 
tiie  middle  height. 

The  bass  voice  is  of  three  kinds ;  the  Ba* 
profondOf  the  Bauo  tantanU,  and  the  Baryto 
To  these  may  be  added  the  altogether  « 
ceptional  Contra-Basao,  standing  in  the  sao 
relation  to  the  Basso  profondo  as  the  instrumei 
so  called  does  to  the  violoncello.  This  voic 
found,  or  at  least  cultivated  only  in  Russia,  is  I 
special  training  made  to  descend  with  fisdlity 

C  below  the  bass  stave,  fe-        ,  and  even  tw 

three,  and  four  notes  lower. 

The  Basso  profondo  and  the  BasBo  eamtanU  m 
distinguished  rather  by  their  quality  than  the 
oompass ;  that  of  hoih  extending  occamonal 
fr^m  the  E  flat  below  the  bass  stave  to  the 
above  it.  This  possible  compass  is  frequently! 
creased  by  a  third  register,  or  falsetto,  of  a  quali 
wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  first  or  seooo 
The  English  male  counter-tenor  is  in  gener 
a  bass  whose  second  and  third  registers  ha' 
been  cultivated  exclusively,  always  to  the  d 
terioration,  sometimes  to  the  destruction,  of  tl 
first. 

The  employment  of  basses  and  baxytonfl  : 
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prioeipil  ditncten  on  the  opeiratio  stoge,  though 
flvqaent  only  nnce  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
eaAary,  datei  from  a  much  earlier  epoch.    In- 
lUaoa  of  it  may  be  fomid  in  the  openui  of 
L0II7  iod  his  imitatora,  native  and  foreign.    Its 
lobieqtMiiily  inereaaed  frequency  may  stall  be 
Attribated  to  the  French,  with  whom  dramatic 
propriety,  in  opera»  has  always  taken  precedence 
of  mmiaJ  efifeci.    Gluck  and  his  contemporary 
Fiodnni,  whose  laureLs  were  chiefly  gathered  on 
the  Freonch  stage,  both  employ  this  class  of  voice 
laivdj;  but  it  first  assmned  its  still  greater  im- 
portmoe  in  the  operas  of  Mosart^  who  would  seem 
to  hsre  been  the  first  composer  to  recognise  the 
£M!t  that  the  baiyton  or  higher  baas  is  the  average 
and  therefore  typical,  voice  of  man.    To  the  pro- 
Bunence  given  both  to  the  bass  and  the  baryton 
Toioe  in  hb  later  operas  he  was  doubtless  uiged 
bj  a  variety  of  causes,  not  the  least  being  a 
psodty  of  competent  tenors  in  the  companies 
fir  vhich  he  had  to  write.     To  this  however 
mvi  be  added  the  decline,  in  number,  excel*> 
leaoe,  and  popularity,  of  the  class  of  vocalists 
of  vhich   Farinelli   may  be  regarded   as   the 
type;  and  (closely  connected  with  this)  to  an 
mavtsed  craving  for  dramatic  effect,  only  at- 
taiiisble  by  the  employment  of  basses  and  bary- 
tou,  among  whom  as  a  rule — liable  however  to 
ipleBdid  exceptions— singing  actors  have  always 
been  found  in  the  greatest  excellence  and  num- 
ber.  This  change  in  the  once  established  order 
of  things  has  not  been  brought  about  without 
noteii    A  distinguished  amateur,  the  Earl  of 
Homt-Edgecuml^,   whose  'Musical  Beminis- 
oences*  embody  an  account  of  the  Italian  Opera 
isEz^lIand  frtun  1773  to  1834,  says,  in  reference 
to  it:— 'The  generaiity  of   voices  are   (now) 
becei^  which,  for  want  of  better,  are  thrust  up 
into  terious  operas  where  they  used  only  to 
oecnpv  the  last  place,  to  the  manifest  injury  of 
melody,  and  total  subversion  of  harmony,  in 
which  the  lowest  part  is  their  peculiar  province. 
Theie  new  singers  are  called  by  the  novel  appella- 
tion of  bawo  canUmU  (which  by-the-bye  is  a  kind 
of  apology,  and  an  acknowledgment  that  they 
<nght  not  to  sing),  and  take  the  lead  in  operas 
vitii  aa  much  proprieW  as  if  the  double-bass 
*ere  to  do  so  in  the  orchestra,  and  play  the  part 
of  the  first  fiddle.    A  bass  voice  is  too  unbend- 
ing and  deficient  in  sweetness  for  single  songs, 
>ai  fit  only  for  those  of  inferior  cluuracter,  or 
«f  the  buffo  style.   In  duettos  it  does  not  coalesce 
*o  ireQ  with  a  female  voice,  on  account  of  the 
^  great  distance  between  them,  and  in  fuller 
pinei  the  ear  cannot  be  satisfied  without  some 
good  intermediate  voices  to  fill  up  the  interval, 
^  complete  the  harmony.'    And  he  adds  in  a 
M,  'It  has  always  surprised  me  that  the  prin- 
cipal character^)  in  two  of  Mozart's  operas  should 
bave  been  written  for  basses,  namely.  Count 
Ahnaviva  y»*«^  Don  Giovanni,  both  of  which 
*Mn  particalarly    to    want    the   more   lively 
toDsi  of  a  tenor ;  and  I  can  account  for  it  in  no 
other  wise  than  by  supposing  they  were  written 
^  nme  particular  singer  who  had  a  bass  voice, 
fi)r  he  ^^  done  ao  in  no  other  instance.*    In 
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making  this  last  assertion  the  venerable  writer 
forgot  or  ignored  Mozart*s  'Cosl  fiin  tutte,' 
'Die  Zauberflote,*  and  'Die  Entfiihrung  aus 
dem  Serail,*  in  all  of  which  basses  are  employed 
for  principal  characters.  His  argument,  how- 
ever, though  ingenious,  is  based  on  an  assump- 
tion unjustified  and  unjustifiable  by  either 
theory  Or  practice — that  melody  inevitably 
occupies,  or  is  only  effective  in,  an  upper  part. 
The  example  of  Mozart,  which  he  so  severely 
denounces,  has  been  followed  largely  by  Bos- 
sini  and  all  the  operatio  composers  of  later 
times.  In  the  majority  of  their  operas  boMt 
cantanH  appear  in  laige  numbers,  vAthout  any 
'kind  of  apology,*  anid  persons  who  'ought 
not  to  sing'  do  so,  greatly  to  the  enhancement 
of  dramatic  effect  and  the  pleasure  of  their 
hearers.    [Babtton.]  [J.  H.] 

BASS-BAB,  an  oblong  piece  of  wood,  fixed 
lengthwise  inside  the  belly  of  the  various  instru- 
ments belonging  to  the  violin-tribe,  running  in 
the  same  direction  with  the  strings,  below  the 
G  string,  and  acting  as  a  beam  or  girder .  to 
strengthen  the  belly  against  the  pressure  of  the 
left  foot  of  the  bndge,  as  the  sound-post  does 
against  that  of  the  right  foot.  It  is  the  only 
essential  part  of  the  instrument  which,  owing  to 
the  gradual  elevation  of  the  pitch,  has  had  to 
undergo  an  alteration  since  Stradivari*s  time. 
Tartini  states,  in  the  year  1 734,  that  the  tension 
of  the  strings  on  a  violin  was  equal  to  a  weight 
of  63  lbs.,  while  now-a-days  it  is  calculated  at 
more  than  80  lbs.  This  enormous  increase  of 
pressure  requires  for  the  belly  a  proportionate 
addition  of  bearing-power,  and  thlB  could  only 
be  given  by  strengthening  the  bass-bar,  which 
has  been  done  by  giving  it  a  slight  additional 
depth  at  the  centre,  and  adding  considerably 
to  its  length*  In  consequence  of  this  we  hardly 
ever  find  in  an  old  instrument  the  original  bass- 
bar  of  the  maker,  just  as  rarely  as  the  original 
sound-post  or  bridge,  all  of  which,  however, 
can  be  made  as  wSl  by  any  experienced  living 
violin-maker  as  by  the  original  Stradivari  or 
Amati.  [P.  D.] 

BASS  CLABINET,  an  instrument  of  the 
same  construction  as  the  ordinary  clarinet,  but 
speaking  an  octave  lower.  The  one  most  gen- 
erally used  is  that  in  Bb,  but  Wagner  writes  for 
one  m  A,  and  a  third  in  0  has  been  employed. 
They  are  all  slow -speaking  hollow -toned  in- 
struments, rather  wanting  in  power.  The  clarinet 
quality  is  less  marked  than  in  the  acuter  forms 
of  the  instrument,  insomuch  that  they  more  re- 
semble an  organ  pipe  of  bourdon  tone.  Meyedr- 
beer,  firom  his  friendship  with  Sax,  who  paid 
particular  attention  to  tnis  instrument,  has  in- 
troduced it  in  his  operas  and  other  works.  In 
the  fifth  act  of  'The  Huguenots'  there  is  a  fine 
declamatory  passage  for  it  in  Bb,  exhibiting  its 
extreme  lower  compass  :— 


Boh, 


ua 
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In  the  Cdronatlon  March  of  the  'Proph^te'  it 
takes  the  melody,  and  in  Auber's  Exhibition 
March  two  such  instruments  are  employed.  It  is 
written  in  the  treble  or  tenor  clef,  the  latter  being 
better,  as  assimilating  its  part  to  that  for  the 
bassoon.  Although  occasionially  of  value  for  pro- 
ducing exceptional  effects,  it  does  not  present  any 
great  advantages  for  orchestral  use.       [W. H.S.J 

BASS  CLEF.  The  well-known  mark  of  the 
bass  ^:  is  a  modification  of  the  letter  F^  which 
clef,  has  in  the  course  of  centuries  arrived 

at  its  present  shape,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
O  and  C  have  altered  their  forms. 

The  early  sub -division  of  the  graver  male 
Yoices  is  attested  by  the  variety  of  positions  on 
the  stave  occupied  by  the  bass  or  F  clef.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  this  clef  ^for 
whatever  variety  of  bass  voice)  has  occupied 
the  fourth  line  exclusively.    Up  to  that  period 

its  occasional  position  on  the  third  line  ^^=^ 

indicated  that  the  music  following  it  was  for  the 
baryton  voice ;  the  stave  so  initiated  being 
called  the  baiyton  stave.  At  a  still  earlier 
epoch  the  b^ss  clef  was  sometimes  placed  on  the 


fifth  line,  Szziz.     This  haato  profondo  stave, 

which  makes  room  for  two  more  notes  below 
than  can  be  placed  on  the  bass  stave  proper,  is 
used  (among  others)  by  L.  Lossius  in  his  *  Psal- 
media'  (Wittenbach,  1579),  and  more  recently 
by  Praetorius  in  his  'Cantiones  Sacrae'  (Ham- 
burg, 1622).  It  does  not  seem  however  at  any 
time  to  have  met  with  general  favour.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  baryton  stave  was  much  em- 
ployed, not  only  for  choral  music,  but  for  solos, 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Some 
of  Purcell's  songs  (e.g.  'Let  the  dreadful  en« 
gines')  in  the  'Orpheus  Britannicus'  are  written 

rn  it,  and  with  reason,  for  it  takes  in,  with 
aid  of  a  single  lejrer-line,  the  entire  compass 
employed,  from  the  lower  A  to  the  upper  F. 
[Clef.]  [J.  H.] 

BASS-DRUM.  This  is  the  largest  of  aU 
drums,  and  is  used  in  military  bands  and  modem 
orchestras.     [Drum,  3.]  [V,  de  P.] 

BASS  FLUTE.  There  were  in  former  times 
four  forms  of  the  flute  k  bee  or  flageolet,  the 
lowest  being  the  bass  flute,  and  the  others 
lespectively  tenor,  alto,  and  descant  flutes.  These 
are  now  all  but  disused.  A  bass  flute  still  exists, 
though  it  is  rarely  heard,  and  b  not  written  for 
by  any  composer  of  eminence.     Its  compass  is 

^'"^'^  £^  r    upwaidi.     In  older  forma  of  the 
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Bass-flute,  to  bring  the  mouthpiece  witiun 
of  the  finger  holes  the  tube  was  bent,  i 
turned  upon  itself,  tm  in  the  Bassoon; 
made  by  JBoehm  it  resembles  an  ordinary 
large  size — 32  inches  long,  and  one  inch  dii 
The  Bass-flute  requires  a  great  deal  of ' 
and  the  tone  ia  not  strong,  but  it  ia  of  vc 
quality.  [W. 

BASS  TRUMPET.    [Tbombohk.] 

BASS  TUBA.    The  lowest  of  the  sa 
[Bombardon.] 

BASSANI,  GiovAmn  Battista,  an  e 
violin-pli^er  and  composer,  was  bom  at 
about  1657.  He  lived  for  some  ye 
Bologna  as  conductor  of  the  cathedral 
and  from  1685  in  a  similar  position  at  I 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  '  Accadem: 
Morte.'  He  was  also  made  a  member, 
1682  'principe*  of  the  'Accademia  dei 
monici'  of  Bologna.  From  1680  to  i; 
published  six  operas  and  thirty-one  voc 
instrumental  works,  viz.  masses,  canta 
one,  two,  or  three  voices  with  instn 
and  two  sets  of  sonatas  for  two  violin 
bass — a  complete  list  is  given  by  F^tis. 
works,  copies  of  which  are  now  very  rs 
said  to  be  written  in  a  noble  pathetic 
and  to  be  marked  by  good  and  correct 
manship.  Kent  borrowed  from  them  ] 
Amongst  others  the  chorus  '  Thy  righteoi 
in  his  anthem  'Lord  what  love,*  is  take 
Bassani's  Magnificat  in  G  minor  wit] 
slight  alteration.  The  'Hallelujahs'  in  *B 
unto  this*  are  transcribed  note  for  not 
Bassani's  'Alma  Mater.*  But  Kent  wai 
appropriator. 
Bassani  died  at  Ferrara  in  1716.  It 
eraUy  believed,  though  not 
lutely  proved,  that  CorelU  v 
pupil.  I 

BASSET-HORN  (Pr.  Cor  t 
tette ;  Ital.  Como  di  BoMetio ; 
BoBietJiom),  A  tenor  clarinet 
ing  in  F,  furnished  with  adc 
low  keys  and  a  prolonged  bo 
abling  it  to  reach  the  octave  Q 
is  equivalent  to  F  below  tli 


def 


With  the  ex< 


of  the  lost  four  semitones  thi 
ed,  the  instrument  is  in  all  r 
a  clarinet,  and  the  necessaiy 
position  will  be  found  unde 
heading.  These  four  notes  1 
tained  by  means  of  long  keys  ^ 
by  the  thumb  of  the  right 
which,  in  the  ordinary  diuin 
no  other  function  besides  that 
porting  the  instrument.  Fo 
venience  of  handling,  the  insti 
has  been  made  in  various 
shapes ;  with  a  bend  either  1> 
the  right  and  left  huids,  or 
upper  part  just  bdow  the  mouthpiece.    Go 
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fiihm  Iwen  made  with  a  bore  sbmptlj  beni 
I'ftMlf  like  that  of  the  bassoon.  Its  compass  b 
m  eztensiTe  than  even  the  darinet,  and  its 
» fbller  and  more  reedy. 
locMi  is  the  composer  who  has  written  most 
this  instnunent.  In  one  great  work,  his 
qtuem,*  it  replaces  the  clarinet^  there  being 
pendent  parts  for  two  players.  Perhaps  the 
It  instance  of  its  use  is  in  the  qpening  of  the 
OGcdare.*  In  his  opera  'Clemenza  cQ  Tito' 
I  also  employed,  and  a  fine  obbligato  is 
ted  to  it  in  the  song  '  Non  pin  di  fieri.'  In 
nhsmber  music  there  are  often  parts  for  two 
ren  three  bassethoms. 

endfJssohn  has  also  written  for  it,  especially 
CQOoe>i>pieoes  for  clarinet  and  bassethom, 
[13  and  114,  intended  to  be  played  by  the 
iisnn%  fitther  and  son,  with  pianoforte  ao- 
paniment.  Other  composera  have  occasion- 
employed  it,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
M  never  taken  so  prominent  a  place  in  or- 
tnl  music  as  its  fine  tone  and  fiicility  of 
!iition  entitle  it  to  hold.  It  is  often  confused 
1  the  Gob  anglais,  or  English  horn,  which 
a  oboe  of  similar  pitch  ta  the  Basset- 
L  [W.  H.  S.] 

JiSSI,  Luioi,  bom  at  Pesaro  1766,  died  at 
aden  1825.  An  eminent  baritone  singer, 
•  appeared  on  the  stage  in  women's  parts  at 
age  of  thirteen;  a  pupil  of  Laschi  at 
reuce.  In  1784  he  went  to  Praffue,  where 
made  a  great  reputation,  especialfy  in  Paisi- 
••  'Re  Teodoio.'and  'Barbiere  di  Siviglia,' 
Kartiui'a  'Coaa  rara.'  Mozart  wrote  the 
t  of  Don  Juan  for  him.^  He  is  said  to  have 
ed  Mozart  to  write  him  another  air  in  place 
'Fin  c*han  dal  vino'  in  Don  Juan,  but 
art  replied  *  Wait  till  the  performance :  if 
air  is  not  applauded,  I  will  then  write  yon 
iher.*  A  hearty  encore  settled  the  question, 
ii  alio  aaid  to  have  induced  Mozart  to  re* 
te  *La  d  darem*  five  times  to  suit  him. 
i  thsM  stories  are  probably  mere  legends  of 
cart's  good  humour.  In  1806  Bassi  left 
igve  in  consequence  of  the  war.  For  some 
n  he  was  in  the  pay  of  Prince  Lobkowitz, 
iUioTen's  frie^  appearing  occasionally  in 
iHc  in  Vienna ;  but  in  1814  he  returned  to 
f^oe,  when  Weber  had  the  direction  of  the 
ra,  and  in  1815  was  called  to  Dresden  as 
Mmber  of  the  Itidian  company  there,  but 
ttly  afterwards  became  manager  of  the  opera 
tead,and  died  there  in  1825.  Bassi  was  gifted 
^  a  fine  voice,  even  throughout  the  register, 
{oeposKSsing  appearance,  and  considerable 
oatie  ability.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded 
h  Nioolo  or  Vincenzo  Bassi.  [M.  C.  C] 

iASSIBON,  Phiuppb,  a  native  of  the 
Mands,  living  in  the  I5ih  century,  and 
ionpocaiy  with  Joequin  des  Pres.  Some  of 
masses  wei^  printed  by  Petruod  of  Fossom- 
M  in  1508.  [J.  B.S.  B.] 
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BASSO  CONTINUO,  Bassb  OoNWHuir,  or 
simply  CoNTiNUO,  is  the  same  thing  as  our 
English  term  Thorongh-Bass  in  its  original  and 
proper  signification,  aS  may  be  seen  by  com- 
parison of  English  with  foreign  works  where 
these  terms  occur.  For  instance,  in  the  score 
of  the  <  Matthiius  Passion'  of  Bach  the  lowest  line 
in  the  accompaniments  of  the  choruses  is  for  the 
violoncellos  and  basses  and  'organ  e  continue,' 
for  the  two  latter  of  which  figures  are  added ; 
while  in  the  redtative  a  single  line  and  figures 
is  given  for  the  'continue'  alone.  The  edition 
of  Purcell's  '  Orpheus  Britannicus,'  published  in 
1 698- 1 70a,  has  the  title  '  A  collection  of  choicest 
songs  for  i,  a,  and  3  voices,  with  symphonies  for 
vioHn  and  flutes  and  a  tkorough-bau  to  each 
song  figured  for  the  Oi^gan,  Harpsichord,  or 
Theorbo-Lute.'  The  origin  of  the  name  is  the 
same  in  both  cases,  as  it  is  the  bass  which  eoti" 
tinues  or  goes  thrwigh  the  whole  piece,  fixmi  which 
with  the  aid  of  figures  the  accompaniment  used 
to  be  played.  (For  complete  discussion  of  the 
subject  see  Thobodgh-Bass.)         [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BASSO  DI  CAMERA,  Italian  for  a  chamber- 
bass;  that  is,  a  small  double-bass,  such  as  is 
generally  used  by  double-bass  players  for  solo 
performances. 

BASSO  OSTINATO  is  the  same  as  the 
English  Gbound-Bass,  which  see.  It  means  the 
continual  repetition  of  a  phrase  in  the  bass  part 
through  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  a  movement, 
upon  which  a  variety  of  harmonies  and  figures 
are  successively  built.  [C.H.H.P.} 

BASSOON  (Fr.  Bau(m,  Ital.  Fagotto,  Ger. 
FcLgott),  A  wooden  double -reed  instrument  of 
eight-foot  tone.  The  English  and  French  names 
are  derived  firom  its  pitcm^  which  is  the  natural 
bass  to  the  oboe  and  other  reed  instruments; 
the  Italian  and  German  names  come  firom  its 
resemblance  to  a  &ggot  or  bundle  of  sticks. 

It  is  probably,  in  one  form  or  another,  of  great 
antiquity,  Although  there  exists  circumstantial 
evidence  of  its  discovery  by  A£ranio,  a  Canon  of 
Ferrara.  This  occurs  in  a  work  by  the  inventor's 
nephew,  entitled  '  Introductio  in  Chaldaicam  lin- 
guam,  mystica  et  cabalistica»  a  Theseo  Albonedo 
utriusque  juris  doctori,'  eto.  (Pavia,  1539).  It 
is  illustrated  by  two  rouflh  woodcuts,  and 
is  termed  'Descriptio  ac  lunulacrum  Phagoti 
Afranii,'  firom  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
author,  although  an  Italian,  did  not  realise  the 
etymological  origin  of  the  name.  A  class  of  in- 
struments named  bombards,  pommers,  or  brum- 
mers,  which  were  made  in  many  keys,  seems 
to  have  been  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the 
bassoon.  Some  of  the  older  fonns  are  well 
described,  with  representations  of  their  shape, 
in  the  *  Metodo  complete  di  Fagotto'  of  Willent. 
They  possess  a  contrivance  which  does  not  exist 
at  the  pfesent  day  on  any  reed,  though  it  some- 
what antidpates  the  'crooks'  and  'transposing 
slides'  of  brass  instruments.  Besides  the  hdea 
to  be  stopped  by  the  fingers,  there  are  other 
intermediate  apertures  stopped  by  pegs,  and 
only  to  be  opened  in  certain  keys,    s^o  doubt 
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In  ilie  older  tkfie  of  murfD  thii  Tngtehanfmn 
may  hftve  been  awful;  but  it  would  hardly 
adapt  itself  to  tbe  rapid  modulatioiiB  of  later 
oomponen. 

The  BasBoon  is  an  inatroment  wbidi  baa  evi- 
dently originated  in  a  fortoitoua  manner,  de- 
▼elqjied  by  suooeaBive  improTementB  rather  of  an 
empiriod  than  of  a  theoretioal  natore ;  henoe  iti 
general  arraogement  has  not  materially  altered 
since  the  earliest  examples.  Various  attempts 
haye  been  made  to  give  greater  aocuraoy  and 
oompleteness  to  its  singularly  oapridous  scale; 
but  up  to  the  present  time  all  these  seem  either 
to  have  diminished  the  flexibility  of  the  instru- 
ment in  florid  passages^  or  to  have  impaired  its 
peculiar  but  telling  and  diaracteristio  tone. 
Almenrader  in  Germany  is  credited  with  certain 
improTements,  but  one  of  the  best  of  these  efforts 
at  reconstruction  was  shown  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1 85  X  by  Cornelius  Ward,  and  it  has  already  £eJlen 
entirely  into  disuse.  Henoe  bassoons  by  the  older 
makers  are  generally  preferred  to  newer  speci- 
mensy  and  they  therein  alone  resemble  stringed 
among  wind-instruments.  Those  of  Savary  espe- 
cially are  in  great  request,  and  command  high 
prices.  The  copies  of  these  made  by  Samme  in 
this  country  are  not  far  inferior  to  them,  though 
they  lack  the  particular  sweetness  and  singing 
tone  of  the  French  msker. 

The  oompass  is  from  sixteen-lbot  Bb  to  Ab 


in  the  treble  M 


^ 


if 

The  upper  limit  has  been 
greatly  raised  in  modem 
instruments  by  additional 
mechanism,  so  that  the  0, 
-and"  even  the  F  above  the 
Ab  referred  to,  can  be 
reached.  The  natural  scale 
is  however  that  named,  the 
notes  above  Ab  being  nn- 
oertain  and  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  quality  from  those 
below. 

like  the  oboe,  of  which  it 
is  the  bass,  the  bassoon  gives 
the  consecutive  harmonics  of 
an  open  pipe,  a  fact  which 
Helmholtz  has  shown  mathe- 
matically to  depend  on  ita 
cqnical  bore. 

It  oonsists  of  five  pieces, 
named  respectively  the  crook, 
wing,  butt,  lonff  joints,  and. 
bell.  These,  when  fitted  to- 
gether, fbrm  a  hollow  cone 
about  eight  feet  long,  tapering 
from  ^  of  an  inch  at  the  reed 
to  i|  faiohes  at  the  bell  end. 
In  the  butt  joint  this  bore 
is  bent  abruptly  back  upon 
itself  both  sections  being 
pieroed  in  the  same  block  of  wood,  and  united 
at  the  lower  end ;  the  prolongation  of  the  double 
tube  being  in. general  stoppsd  by  means  of  a 
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flattened  oval  catk,  Tbib  whole  length  oft 
strumenty  by  internal  meaaursmsBt^  being  a 
three  indies,  about  twdve  are  in  tlw  ( 
thirty- two  in  the  downward  branch,  an 
finty-nine  in  the  asoending  j 
The  height  is  thus  reduced  io  a  Httle  ove 
feet,  and  the  various  holes  are  brought  1 
readi  of  the  fingers.  They  would  still  be  ai 
too  far  apart  for  an  ordinary  hand  if  the) 
not  pieroed  obliquely ;  the  upper  bob  in 
forefinger  passing  upwards  in  the  substsi 
the  w(Md,  and  those  for  the  third  or  ring-i 
passing  downwards  in  a  similar  way.  Tin 
three  holes  in  the  wing  joint — ao  named 
a  projecting  wing  of  wood  intended  to  o 
them;  three  others  on  the  front  of  the 
joint — to  be  closed  by  the  first  three  fing 
the  left  and  right  hands  req>ectively ;  a 
hole  on  the  back  of  the  butt  joint,  fc 
thumb  of  the  right  hand ;  and  a  aeries  of 
locking  keys  on  the  long  joint,  producio 
lowest  notes  of  the  scale  by  means  of  th 
thumb.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  i 
ment  is  held  in  the  hollow  of  the  two  1 
with  the  left  uppermost,  at  the  level  c 
player*s  breast,  the  right  hand  being  aomi 
below  and  behind  the  right  thigh.  A 
round  the  neck  supports  the  bulk  of  the  m 
The  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  touche 

keys  which  produce  Ab  and  F 

this  latter  note  the  real  fundamental  scale 
exactly  as  it  does  in  the  oboe ;  all  the  mech 
of  the  long  joint  and  bell  only  strengthenii 
tone  and  producing  the  seven  lowest  sem 
upwards  from  Bb.  In  comparing  the  bi 
with  its  kindred  treble  instrument,  the  ol 
must  be  remembered  that  it  has  this  si 
mentaiy  prolongation  of  its  compass  downi 
which  the  other  lacks.  The  seven  lowest 
and  keys  therefore  produce  only  one 
apiece;  but  the  case  is  totally  mfferent 
those  following  next  above  them,  fix>m  the 
finger  of  the  right  hand  to  the  forefinger  < 
left.  These  eight  holes  and  keys  can  ea 
made  to  give  two  sounds  at  an  interval 
octave  by  varying  the  pressure  of  the  lip. 
the  double  register  thus  obtained  has  bee 
through,  there  still  remain  a  few  notes  to  1 
by  cross-fingerings  at  the  interval  of  a  tv 
namely  the  Ft^  Gi),  and  Ab,  with  wMc 
natural  scale  has  been  stated  to  end.  In  n 
instruments  two  or  even  three  keys  are  ad( 
the  top  of  the  wing-joint,  to  be  worked  I 
thumb  of  the  left  hand  strotched  aciosB 
the  other  side.-  They  open  smaU  harmonic 
dose  to  the  crook,  and  enable  seven  semito 


be  added,  from  A  to  £b  Inclusive 


i 


Even  above  this  there  are  two  outlying 
£|)   and  F    ^    f    I'   i^  to  be  obtairn 


exceptional  players  without  mechanism;  i 
is  not  improbable  that  still  higher,  alt 
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yuamotScB  mig^t  by  aoidaoifl  iladj  be 
tasted  from  thk  remarkafaile  iiiBtrameiii. 
Is  will  thoi  be  seen — ^what  indeed  wm  affirmed 
I  the  outeet  thmt  the  scale  of  the  baaBOon  is 
■nplirated  and  c^xidoos.  To  this  it  must  be 
Ided  that  it  is  yariable  ia  different  patterns, 
id  thai  even  a  fine  [dayer  cannot  play  upon  an 
■fMniliar  instrument.  Each  has  to  be  learned 
idependently ;  and  although  the  theoretical 
lyer faction  ti  each  a  course  is  obvious,  it  has 
eertainoompensation  in  the  fact  that  a  bassoon- 
kysr  most  neoeesarOj  rely  upon  his  ear  alone 
r  occpect  intonation,  and  that  he  thus  more 
aariy  approximates  to  the  manipulation  of 
ringed  instruments  than  any  member  of  the 
«hestr%  except  the  trombones.  In  some  of  the 
flst  important  and  delicate  notes  there  are  two, 
nee,  or  even  four  alternatives  of  fingering  open 
»theperfonner;  as  these  produce  sounds  slightly 
iffering  in  pitdi  and  quality,  they  may  be 
Bqkloyed  by  a  judicious  musician  for  obtaining 
oeorate  ooosonanoe  and  for  fiKnlitating  difficiilt 
aigfs.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
oak  of  the  bassoon  is  a  sort  of  compromise, 
V  the  construction  of  which  no  precise  formula 
an  be  given. 

Whatever    its    theoretical    imperfections,    it 

■nnot  be  denied  that  the  musical  value  of  the 

MMoon  is  very  great,  and  it  has  for  about  two 

xatories  been  largely  used  by  composers.    Its 

peation  in  the  orchestra  has  somewhat  changed 

KB  the  course  of  time.    Originally  introduced — 

pohably  first  in  Camberts   'Pomone'   (Paris, 

1 671  >— as  a  purely  bass  instrument,  it  has  grad- 

^tllj  risen  to  the  position  of  tenor,  or  even  alto, 

frequently  doubling  the  high  notes  of  the  vio- 

VsoeUo  or  the  lower  register  of  the  viola.    The 

came  of  the  change  is  evidently  the  greater 

nie  of  baas  instruments  such  as  trombones  and 

ophklddeB  in  modem  orchestral  scores,  on  the  one 

nod,  and  the  improvements  in  the  upper  register 

of  the  baseoon  itself  on  the  other.    There  is  a 

pKoliar  sweetness  and  telling  quality  in  these  ex- 

traae  toimds  which  has  led  to  their  being  named 

toi-hamana  notes.    We  have  good  evidence  that 

CTA  in  Haydn^s  time  they  were  appreciated,  for 

in  the  graced  minuet  of  hik  '  ^lilitaiT^  Symphony' 

we  find  a  melody  reaching  to  the  treble  A^. 

Tlie  paange  affords  an  excellent  specimen  of  good 

■olo  writing  for  the  instrument,  though  requiring 

^fint^tate  player  to  do  it  justice. 


.^rl^if  fi-Tfif  I'f^fe 
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Indeed  it  is  between  the  time  of  Handel  and 
Hajdn  that  the  above-mentioned  change  seems 
fo  hsTe  taken  place.  Handel*s  scores  contain 
fcvbaaoon  parts,  and  those — with  one  remark- 
^  exception,  the  Witch  music  in  the  oratorio 
«  of 8aal— mostly  of  a  ripieno  character;  Haydn 
*B  the  other  hand  uses  it  is  oHe  6t  the  most 


pfominent  voices  of  his  orchestra.  BoieldleTi  also^ 
who  dates  a  little  later,  has  assigned  to  the  has* 
soon  the  principal  melody  in  the  overture  to  the 
'  Dame  Blanche,'  repeating  it  afterwards  with  in* 
creased  elaboraticm  in  the  form  of  a  variation. 
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Bach  uses  it  frequently,  sometimes  merely  to 
reinforce  the  basses,  but  often  with  an  inde- 
pendent and  characteristic  part.  The  '  Quoniam* 
m  the  Mass  in  B  minor  has  two  bassoons  obli- 
gato  throughout,  and  other  instances  of  its  use 
will  be  found  in  the  cantatas  'Am  Abend  aber* 
(No.  43),  and  '  Ich  hatte  viel  Bekiimmemiss ' 
(No.  ax),  in  the  volumes  of  the  Bach-Oesell- 
schaft.V  In  the  Score  of  the  Matthew  Passion 
the  bassoon  does  not  appear.  Boyce,  a  writer 
who  can  hardly  have  known  much  of  foreign  music, 
gives  it  a  fine  part  in  the  song  '  Softly  rise  thou 
southern  breeze,*  in  his  'Solomon*  (1743). 

Cherubini  has  given  it  a  fine  solo  in  his  opera 
of '  M^^'  which  is  remarkable  for  its  difficulty, 
and  also  for  its  extraordinary  compass,  ending  on 
the  extreme  high  notes. 

Mozart,  besides  a  concerto  with  orchestra  which 
is  hardly'  known,  constantly  employs  the  bas- 
soon in  his  scores.  It  figures  prominently  in  his 
symphonies,  even  when  other  wind-parts  are  de- 
ficient ;  most  of  his  masses  contain  fine  phrases 
for  it ;  in  the  Requiem,  of  which  the  instrumental 
tion  is  peculiar,  it  fills  a  leading  place,  contrasting 
with  three  trombones  and  two  comi  di  bassetto. 
All  his  operas  moreover  assign  it  great  promi- 
nence ;  he  seems  fully  aware  of  its  beauty  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  voice,  which  it  supports 
and  intensifies  without  the  risk  of  overpowering 
the  singer. 

Beethoven  never  fails  to  employ  it  largely, 
reinforcing  it  in  some  works  by  the  oontra&gotto. 
The  First  Symphony  is  remarkable  for  the  as- 
signment of  subject  as  well  as  oountersubject  in 
the  slow  movement  to  first  and  second  bassoons 
working  independently ;  both  afterwards  joining 
with  ^e  two  clarinets  in  the  curious  dialogue 
of  the  trio  between  strings  and  reeds.  The 
Second  Symphony  opens  with  a  prominent  pas- 
sage in  unison  with  bass  strings ;  in  the  Adagio 
of  the  Fourth  is  an  effective  fi^ire  exhibiting  the 

Ct  power  of  staccato  playing  possessed  by  the 
oon ;  in  the  first  movement  of  the  Eighth  it 
is  employed  with  exquisite  humour,  and  in  the 
minuet  of  the  same  symphony  it  is  entrusted 
with  a  melody  of  considerable  length.  Perha^ 
the  most  remarkable  passage  in  Beethoven  8 
writing  for  this  instrument,  certainly  the  least 
known,  occurs  in  the.  opening  of  the  Finale  of  the 
Ninth  or  Choral  Symphony,  where  the  theme  of 
the  movement,  played  by  cellos  and  violas  in 
unison,  is  accompanied  by  the  first  bassoon  in  • 
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long  independent  melody  of  the  greatest  in* 
genuity  and  interest. 

Mendelssohn  shows  some  peculiarity  in  dealing 
with  the  bassoon.  He  was  evidently  stnick,  not 
only  with  the  power  of  its  lower  register,  a  &ct 
abundantly  illustrated  by  his  use  of  it  in  the 
opening  of  the  Scotch  Symphony  and,  with  the 
trombones,  in  the  grand  chords  of  the  overture  to 
'  Buy  Bias' ;  but  he  evidently  felt,  with  Bee* 
thoven,  the  comic  and  rustic  character  of  its  tone. 
This  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  music  to  the 
'Midsummer  Night's  Dream,*  where  the  two 
bassoons  lead  the  quaint  clowns*  march  in  thirds ; 
and  still  further  on  in  the  funeral  inarch,  which 
is  obviously  an  imitation  of  a  small  country  band 
oonsisting  of  clarinet  and  bassoon,  the  latter 
ending  unexpectedly  and  humorously  on  a  soli- 
tary low  G.  In  the  Overture  the  same  instru- 
ment also  suggests  the  braying  of  Bottom.  It  is 
worth  notice  how  the  acute  ear  of  the  musician 
has  caught  the  exact  interval  used  by  the  animal 
without  any  violation  of  artistic  propriety.  As 
if  in  return  for  these  vile  uses,  the  same  com- 
poser has  compensated  the  instrument  in  num- 
berless fine  figures,  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
specify  more  than  the  quartett  of  horns  and  bas- 
soons in  the  trio  of  the  Italian  Symphony,  the 
majestic  opening  phrase  of  the  so-called  'Pil- 
grim's March,*  and  the  flowing  cantabile  in  oc- 
taves with  the  oboe  which  forms  the  second 
movement  of  the  introductory  symphony  to  the 
'Hymn  of  Praise.* 

Weber  exhibits  the  same  knowledge  of  its 
powers  as  his  predecessors.  Although  the 
French  horn,  and  after  it  the  clarinet,  are 
obviously  his  £ftvourite  instruments,  the  bassoon 
comes  very  little  behind  them.  One  of  the 
loveliest  phrases  ever  assigned  to  this  instrument 
docurs  in  the  'Agnus  Dei*  of  his  mass  in  G. 
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It  is  absolutely  alone  on  the  telling  G  of  the 
upper  register;  the  voice  following  in  imitation 
and  the  bassoon  then  repeating  the  passage.  In 
the  Concert-Stiick,  for  piano  and  orchestra,  there 
is  a  difficult  but  beautiful  point  for  bassoon 
alone,  which  leads  into  the  march  for  the  dari* 
nets.  His  two  symphonies  are  marked  by  the 
same  character,  especially  the  first,  in  which 
the  bassoon  leads  throughout,  with  some  effective 
organ  points.  -The  overtures,  and  indeed  all 
his  operas,  are  very  fully  scored  for  bassoons. 
His  bassoon  concerto  in  JB*  and  his  Hungarian 
rondo  are  grand  works,  scored  for  full  orchestra. 

Meyerbeer  has  somewhat  n^ected  the  bassoon 
for  the  bass  clarinet — in  the  Prophbte  March 
for  instance ;  but  he  has  ffiven  it  many  passages 
of  importance,  and  some  of  a  grotesque  character, 
as  in  the  incantation  scene  of '  Robert  le  Diable.* 
He  frequently  employs  four  instead  of  two  in- 
ttruments. 

The  Italian  writers  use  it  freely.  Donizetti 
assigns  it  an  obbligato  in  the  air  'Una  furtiva 
lagnma.*  Bossini  opens  the  'Stabat  Mater*  with 
the  efieotive  phrases— 


for  bassoons  and  cellos  in  unison^  which  agiii^ 
occur  at  the  end  of  the  work.  In  his  Uteife^ 
composition,  the  'M^se  Solennelle*  it  is  almoit^^ 
too  heavily  written  for,  and  la  at  times  oomic  vA: 
ineffective. 

Auber  writes  but  little  for  the  bassoon,  vas^ 
it  chiefly  in  sustaining  high  notes  at  the  veiy  top; 
of  its  register.  There  is  however  a  melodiooij 
passage  for  the  two,  wjth  the  horns,  in  tk 
overture  to  the  *  Sirfene.* 

The  following  list  of  music  for  bassoon,  iol»; 
and  concertante^  may  be  found  useful.  Thr 
writer  desires  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  mL' 
he  has  received  in  its  compilation  and  elaewben., 
from  Mr.  Charles  Evans  of  the  British  Museum. 

Mozart,  concerto  in  Bb  ;  Ferdinand  Dand, 
concertino  in  Bb,  op.  x  a ;  Kalliwoda,  tit. 
and  rondeau  in  Bb,  op.  57;  Weber,  andante, 
and  rondo  ongarese  in  0.  op.  55,  concerto  in  F, 
op.  75 ;  Kummer,  concerto  in  G,  op.  25 ;  Keii%' 
kirchner,  fantasia  with  orchestra;  Jaoobi,  pot' 
pourri  with  orchestra;  Dotzauer,  quatuor,  o|ki 
36,  with  violin,  viola,  and  cello;  twelve  pieoei 
for  three  bassoons,  by  G.  H.  Kunmoer,  op.  11; 
twelve  trios  for  three  bassoons,  by  G.  H.  Kummer, 
op.  13  ;  forty- two  caprices  for  bassoon,  hy  £• 
Ozi ;  six  duos  concertants  for  two  bassoons,  bf 
£.  Ozi ;  lindpaintner,  op.  24,  rondeau  in  Bb. 

Other  works  will  be  found  under  ClabixeTi 
Oboe,  etc.  [W.  H.ai 

BASTARDELLA,  or  BASTARDINA.  S« 

AOUJARI. 

BASTIEN  ET  BASTIENNE,  a  Germaa 
operetta  or  pastoral  in  one  act  (15  Nos.),  word^ 
by  Scliachtner  from  the  French,  the  music  br 
Mozart  '  in  bis  1 2th  year,*  1 768  ;  performed  is 
a  Garden-house  at  Vienna  belonging  to  bis 
friends  the  Messmers.  (Kochel,  No.  50  ;  Jslm* 
1st  ed.  i.  122).  The  subject  of  the  Intrade  (in 
G)  is  by  a  curious  coincidence  all  but  identical 
with  the  principal  theme  of  the  first  movement 
of  Beethoven*s  'Eroica*  Symphony: — 


i 
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BASTON,  JosQUiK,  a  Flemish  composer  4 
the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century,  and  stall 
living  in  1 566.  ,  Unlike  most  of  his  contempor^ 
ries,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  visited  Italy,  as  his 
published  works,  oonsisting  of  motets  and  chAn> 
sons,  form  part  of  collections  printed  either  st 
Louvain  or  Antwerp.  [J.  B.  S.  B.] 

BATES,  JoAH,  was  bom  in  1740  at  HalifsXi 
where  he  received  his  early  education  under  Dr. 
Ogden,  and  learned  music  from  Hartley,  organist 
of  Rochdale.  He  subsequently  removeid  to 
ManchesteTi   where   he  studied   organ  -  playing 
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Bidflr  Soberi  Wainwriglit,  oi^nigt  of  the 
iD^giate  church,  now  the  oathedral.  He  next 
iDDTed  to  Eton  and  thence  to  Cambridge,  where 
»  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  King's  College. 
B  then  became  private  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
mdwich,  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  a 
dl  known  musical  amateur.  About  that  time 
>  oanceiyed  the  plan  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient 
iusio  which  was  established  in  1776,  Bates 
ang  appointed  conductor.  In  1780  he  was 
ipunted  a  commissioner  of  the  Victualling 
EBce,  and  married  Mias  Sarah  Harrop,  a  pupU 
'  Saochini,  and  a  favourite  concert  singer,  who 
hd  studied  under  him  the  music  of  Handel  and 
m  dder  masters.  He  next,  in  1783,  in  con- 
Bctaon  with  Viscount  Fitzwilliam  and  Sir 
^atkin  Williams  Wynne,  projected  the  Com* 
emcratioa  of  Handd,  which  was  carried  into 
feet  the  following  year.  Bates  officiating  as 
nductor.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  a 
nmuasi<mer  of  the  Customs  and  a  director  of 
«eeawich  HospitaL  Having  projected  the 
Jbion  Milk,  of  the  success  of  which  he  was 
i  sanguine  as  to  invest  the  whole  of  his  own 
nd  hu  wife's  fortunes  in  them,  he  was  nearly 
oined  by  their  destruction  by  fire  in  1791. 
n  1793  he  resigned  the  oonductorship  of  the 
Umoert  of  Ancient  Music.  He  died  June  8, 
799.  A  fine  painting  of  Joah  Bates  and  his 
rit,  by  F.  Coates,  R.  A.,  is  in  the  possession  of 
fas  Swsed  Harmonic  Society.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BATES,  William,  a  composer  of  the  i8th 

bcntury,  produood  music  for  the  following  dra- 

mmiac  pieces : — '  The  Jovial  Crew,'  comic  opera, 

1760;  'Phamaces,*  opera,  1765;   'The  Ladies* 

¥nlick,*  an  alteration  of  'The  Jovial  Crew' 

(joiBtlv  with  Dr.  Ame),  1770 ;  'The  Theatrical 

Candidates,'  musical   prelude,    1775.    He  was 

abo  the  composer  of  *  Songs  sung  at  Marybon 

Otideas,  17&,'  and  of  several  glees,   catches, 

and  caDoos,  eleven  of  which  are  published  by 

Wairen.  Also  *  Flora,  or  Hob  in  the  Well,*  ballad 

Qpa%  1768 ;  'Songs  sung  at  the  Grotto-Gardens,* 

i;7i.    [See  Catl«t.  Anne.]  [W.H.H.] 

BATESON,  Thomas,  one  of  the  great  English 
Bttdrigalian  composers  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
Tbe  dstes  of  his  birth  and  decease  are  unknown ; 
^  we  may  infer  that  he  was  a  young  '  practi- 
tkner  in  the  art  *  when  he  produced  his  '  First 
Set  of  Madrigals'  in  1604,  wherein  he  compares 
kia  oaoipositions  to  '  young  birds  feared  out  of 
tbdr  neit  befixre  they  be  well  feathered,*  and 
^Hs  tbey  will  be  '  so  shrouded  "  in  '  the  leaves 
of  hit  patron's  good  liking,'  so  that  neither  any 
'avcnoQs  kite  n(v  craftie  fowler,  any  open 
iBoathed  Momus  or  mere  shy  detractor  may  de- 
Yoor  or  hann  them  that  cannot  succour  or  shift 
fcr  themselvea.'  At  the  back  of  the  dedication 
to  Ids  *  honourable  and  most  respected  good 
foeod  Sir  William  Norres,'  is  the  madrigal 
'When  Oriana  walkt  to  take  the  ayre,*  with  the 
fcOowing  note.  'This  song  was  sent  too  late, 
lad  should  have  been  printed  in  the  set  of 
Oriaaas '  (a  set  of  madrigals  in  praise  of  Quean 
tfaabethj  poblished  in  160 1).    In  1599,  five 
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yean  prior  to  the  date  of  his  first  publication,  he 
was  appointed  organist  of  Chester  Cathedral, 
which  situation  he  held  till  1611.  Shortly  after 
this  date  he  went  to  reside  in  Ireland,  under  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Chichester,  and  in  161 8  pub* 
lished  his  '  Second  Set  of  Madrigals.*  On  the 
title-page  of  this  work  he  styles  himself '  Bachelor 
of  Musick,  Organist,  and  Master  of  the  Children 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
Dublin.*  In  the  university  of  the  latter  city  ha 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  his  degree.  Bateson'a 
first  set  of  Madrigals  was  reprinted  by  the  Musi- 
cal Antiquarian  Society,  uid  specimens  of  his 
church  music  are  in  the  same  society's  'Anthems 
by  Composers  of  the  Madrigalian  Era.*  {The 
compoeer'B  works ;  Private  Sources,)      [E.  F.  B.] 

BATON,  Chablbs,  called  'le  jeune*  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  elder  brother  Henri,  who 
performed  on  the  musette.  Wns  a  player  on  the 
Vielle  or  hurdy-g^urdy  in  Paris  in  the  middle 
of  the. 1 8th  century.  He  published  an  '  Examen 
de  la  lettre  de  M.  Rousseau  sur  la  musique 
Franfaise'  (Paris,  1754),  and  a  'Memoire  suf 
la  Vielle'  in  the  'Mercure*  for  1757.  He 
improved  his  instrument,  and  composed  much 
for  it — Suites  for  two  vielles,  musettes,  etc. 
Baton  died  at  Paris  in  1758. 

BATON  (Fr.  BaUm\  the  stick  with  which  the 
conductor  of  an  orchestra  beats  the  time.  Hence 
the  expression  'under  Mr.  -^'s  baton,'  i.e.  under 
his  direction.  The  first  baton  employed  in  Eng- 
land was  probably  the  'Taktirstabchen*  used  by 
Spohr  at  the  Philharmonic  in  1820  (Selbstbiog. 
ii.  87).  Batons  are  usually  turned  out  of  maple- 
wood  for  lightness,  21  or  22  inches  long,  and 
tapering  from  3-4th8  to  3-8ths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  They  are  occasionally  given  as  'testi- 
monials,' in  which  case  they  are  made  of  metal  or 
of  ivory  ornamented  with  silver  or  gold. 

When  Berlioz  and  Mendelssohn  met  at  Leipsic 
in  1 84 1  they  exchanged  batons,  and  Berlioz  ac* 
companied  his  with  the  following  letter,  in  the 
vein  of  Fenlmoro  Cooper:  —  *Au  chef  Men* 
delssohn.  Grand  chef!  nous  nous  sommes  promia 
d'^changer  noe  tomahawcks ;  voici  le  mien !  TL 
est  grossier,  le  tien  est  simple ;  les  squaws  seules 
et  les  visages  p&les  aiment  les  armes  om^es.  Sois 
mon  fir^re !  et  quand  le  Grand  Esprit  nous  aura 
envoy^s  chasser  dans  les  pays  des  ^mes,  que  noB 
guerriers  suspendent  nos  tomawcks  k  la  porte 
du  conseil.'  Mendelssohn's  reply  is  not  e^rtant, 
but  no  doubt  it  was  quite  d  propos,  [G.] 

BATTEN,  Adbian,  the  date  of  whose  birth 
is  not  known,  was  brought  up  in  the  Cathedral 
Choir  of  Winchester,  under  John  Holmes  the 
organist,  and  in  1 614  appointed  vicar-choral  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  1624  he  removed  to 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  he  held  the  same 
office  in  addition  to  that  of  organist.  Batten's 
name  is  well  known  in  our  cathedral  choirs  from 
his  short  full  anthem  'Deliver  us,  O  Lord.* 
Bumey  says  of  him  :  '  He  was  a  good  harmonist 
of  the  old  school,  without  adding  anything  to 
the  common  stock  of  ideas  in  melod^r  or  modu- 
lation with  which  the  art  was  fiirnished  long 
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before  lie  wm  bom.  Nor  ^d  he  ooneet  taj  of 
the  erron  in  accent  with  which  fonner  tunes 
abounded.*  This  criticisBi  is  hardly  just.  Bat- 
ten's anthem, '  Hear  my  prayer/  is,  in  point  of 
eonstruction  and  effect,  equal  to  any  composition 
•f  his  time.  He  composed  a  Morning,  Com- 
munion, and  Evening  Serviee  in  the  Dorian 
Mode,  and  a  large  number  of  anthems;  the 
words  of  thirW-four  may  be  found  in  Clifford. 
Six  are  printed  in  Barnard,  two  more  in  Boyce, 
and  i8  others  are  comprised  in  Barnard's  MS. 
colleetioA  in  the  library  of  the  Saored  Haimonio 
Society. 

The  date  of  Batten*s  death  is  micertain.  He 
was  living  in  1635,  when  he  made  a  transcript  of 
some  anthem  music,  to  which  the  following  note 
is  appended: — 'All  these  songs  of  Mr.  John 
Holmes  was  prickt  fix)m  his  own  pricking  in  the 
year  1635,  by  Adrian  Batten,  one  of  the  vickers 
of  St.  PauFs  in  London,  who  sometime  was  his 
scholar.'  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1640. 
(Bumey,  Hut.;  m5,  AccoutUi  0/  We»tmintter 
and  St.  PauTs,)  [E.  F.  E.] 

BATTISHILI^  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Jona- 
than Battiahill,  a  solicitor,  and  grandson  of  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Battiahill,  rector  of  Sheepwash, 
Devon,  was  bom  in  London  in  May  1738.     In 
1 747  he  became  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul  s  Cathe- 
dral under  William  Savage,  and  on  the  breaking 
of  his  voice  his  articled  pupiL    On  the  expiration 
of  his  articles  he  officiated  for  Dr.  Boyce  at  the 
organ  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  composed  some 
songs  for  Sadler  s  Wells  Theatre.    Soon  after- 
wards he  was  engaged  to  play  the  harpsichord 
at  Covent  Qarden  Theatre,  an  early  result  of 
which  engagement  was  his  marriage  in  1763 
to  Miss  Davies,  a  singing-actress  at  that  theatre, 
and  the  original  performer  of  Madge  in  'Love 
in  a  Village.'    On  her  marriage  Mrs.  BattishiU 
retired  from  the  exercise  of  her  profession.    In 
1764  Battiahill  composed,  in  conjunction  with 
Michael  Ame,    the    music    for    the   opera    of 
'Almena.*      The  piece,   owing  to  the  poverty 
of  the  dialogue,  was  soon  withdrawn,  but  for 
proof  that   want  of  merit  in  the  music  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  withdrawal  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  Battishill*s  songs  'Thus 
when  younff  Ammon  march'd  along*  and  'Poised 
in  Heavens  eternal  scale,'  written  to  display 
the  fine  bass  voice  of  Samuel  Champness.     In 
the  same  year  BattishiU  composed  the  music 
for  the  pantomime  'The  Rites  of  Hecate.*    At 
a  later  period  he  abandoned  the  theatre  and 
devoted    his  attention    to   the   composition   of 
church  music,  and   produced  several  anthems 
(including   that    beautiful    one    '  Call    to    re- 
membrance*),   in   which    melody    and    skilful 
treatment  of  the  parts  are  admirablv  combined. 
In  1 771  he  gained  the  Catch  Club  prize  for 
his  fine  Anacreontic  glee  '  Come  bind  my  hair.* 
About  this  time  he  was  appointed  organist  of 
the  united  parishes  of  St.  Clement,  Eastcheap, 
and   St.  Martin,   Orgar,  and    soon  afterwards 
of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street.    In  1775  he 
lost  his  wife,  and  her  death  so  afiected  him 
that  he  desisted  from  composition,  and  devoted 
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much  of  his  time  to*his  books,  of  wlud  W 
had  collected  between  six  and  seven  thousuii 
volumes,  chiefly  classioaJ  works.    He  died  it 
Islington  Dec  10,  1801,  aged  sixty-three  yead^ 
and  was  buried,  pursuant  to  his  dying  wUih,  si 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  near  the  grave  of  Jk^ 
Boyce.    BattishiU  published  two  coUectiaiifll 
songs  for  three  and  four  voices,  and  a  coUeetiai 
of  &vourite  songs  sung  at  the  public  gardoi 
and  theatres.    Several  of  his  glees  and  cstehd 
are  printed  in  Warren's  and  other  collectiflob 
Four  of  his  anthems  are  included  in  Pige'l 
'Harmonia  Sacra.*    In  1804  Page  edited  'St 
Anthems  and  Ten  Chants,*  with  a  finely  engravil 
portrait  of  the  composor  prefixed.    In  the  w 
year  Page  also  ins^ted  in  a  collection  of  hymai 
twelve  psalm  tunes  and  an  ode  composed  by  fi# 
tishilL    The  popular  song  '  Kate  of  AberW 
was  composed  by  BattishiU  for  Ranelagh  Gsnte^ 
BattishiU's  compositions  are  distinguished  by  li 
uncommon  combination  of  energy  and  vigoof 
with  grace  and  elegance.  [W.  H.  E] 

BATTLE  OF  PRAGUE,  THE.  Apieoerf 
miUtary  programme>music  describing  toe  eor 
eagement  between  the  Prussians  and  Auskiaai 
before  Prague,  in  1757.  It  was  composed  hi 
Kotzwara — a  native  of  Prague — for  Piano,  with  \ 
Violin  and  CeUo  ad  libitum,  and  was  publishel 
at  Hamburg  and  Berlin  (according  to  Feta)j 
about  1792,  and  in  London  in  1793.  The  pieoii 
had  an  immflnae  success  at  the  time  and  for  1 ! 
quarter  of  a  century  after,  and  was  the  pi^ 
cursor  of  the  '  Si^^e  of  Valenciennes,'  and  many 
others  of  the  same  kind — culminating  in  Bee> 
thoven'a  'Battle  of  Vittoria.'  The  English  edi- 
tions contain  '  God  aave  the  King,'  as  the  Hym 
of  triumph  alter  the  victory,  uid  a  drum-cill 
'Go  to  bed  Tom.'  Now  as  'HeU  dir  is 
Siegerkranz,'  which  has  become  a  kind  of  Fn» 
sian  national  hynm,  to  the  tune  of  '  God  un 
the  King,'  was  not  produced  tiU  1799,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  tune  and  the  oidm 
have  been  put  into  the  English  editiou  fof 
the  English  market,  and  that  if  the  Gernua 
edition  could  be  seen  (which  the  writer  has  act 
been  able  to  do)  it  would  be  found  that  mom 
Prussian  air  and  caU  were  there  instead  of  those 
named.  [^J 

BATTLE  SYIMPHONY.  The  ordimiy 
English  name  for  Beethoven's  '  WeUingUms  Sieg^ 
Oder  die  Schlacht  bei  Vittoria.*  It  was  fint  per* 
formed  in  London,  under  the  direction  of  ^ 
George  Smarts  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  Fehi 
10,  1815. 

BATTON,  DisiRJfc  Alezaitdre,  bom  u  Ftfii 
1797,  died  there  1855;  the  son  of  an  artificial 
flower  maker.  Was  a  pupil  at  the  Conservatoiie 
(including  counterpoint  under  Cherubini)  from 
1806  to  181 7,  in  which  year  he  won  the  'Grand 
Prix'  for  his  cantata  *La  mort  d'Adonis,*  enti* 
tling  him  to  travel  for  five  years  in  Italy  and 
Germany  at  government  expense,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly started  in  1818,  after  the  performance 
of  his  oomic  opera  '  La  Fendtre  secrete '  at  the 
Th^&tre  Feydeau.    Dnrmg  his  tour  he  composed 
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xizks,  chiefly  eacred  mosio,  in  Bomef 
nphony  performed  in  Munich.    After 

to  Paris  in  1823  he  brought  out  three 
e  fiulure  of  which  drove  him  to  adopt 
B  trade.    '  La  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers,' 

in  183a  in  conjunction  with  Auber, 
id  Carafa,  was  howeyer  better  received. 
JEulnre  as  a  dramatic  composer  may  in 
t  be  attributed  to  the  poverty  of  his 

[M.  C.  C] 

JTA  (ItaL  beat,  or  measure).  <  A  bat- 
'  a  tempo/  means  a  return  to  the  strict 
sthoven  uses  the  word  in  the  Scherzo  of 
J  Symphony — 'Ritmo  di  tre  battute,' 
[  quattro  battute,'  to  signify  that  the 
i  those  plaoes  goes  in  groups  of  three 
nr  bars  respectively.  In  the  Presto  of 
i  Quartett  (Op.  74),  where  the  time 
4>  'Piii  presto,  quasi  prestissimo/  he 
lirection  '  Si  ha  s'immaginar  la  battuta 
the  movement  being  written  in  3-4. 

DUIN,  or  BAUDOUIN,  Nokl,  a 
the  Netherlands,  contemporary  with 
es  Prds,  and  from  151 3  to  1518  chapel- 
the  church  of  Notre  I^me  at  Antwerp, 
died  in  1529.  Two  of  his  motets  were 
vy  Petrucd  of  Fossombrone  in  15 19, 
Igests  that  he  visited  Italy,  and  proves 
mse  that  his  fame  had  reached  that 
ioring  his  lifetime.  The  rest  of  his 
my  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Papal 
ire  included  in  collections  published 
»  after  his  death.  [J.  R.  S.  B.'j 

[QAKTEN,  G.  F.,  a  native  of  Germany, 
I  of  the  famous  organist  J.  P.  Kunzen ; 
ly  to  London  and  never  left  it ;  was 
%t  the  Lutheran  Cbapel  in  the  Savoy, 
er  of  the  band  of  the  English  opera, 
harden.  He  was  also  composer  and 
f  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  s  private 
ich  contained  Blake,  Waterhouse,  Shield, 
id  the  elder  Cramer.  Baumgarten  wrote 

the  'Professional  Concerts'  of  1 783  and 
ious  operas  and  pantomimes — amongst 
ilue  Beard,  1792.  As  an  organist  he 
.t  skill  in  mcdulation  and  a  thorough 
re  of  his  instrument,  but  as  a  violin- 
oth  in  concerted  music  and  as  a  leader, 
nguid  and  wanting  in  energy — *  a  sleepy 
/  says  Haydn  in  his  diary.  His  theo- 
Dowledge  was  acknowledged  by  Haydn 
iwetz.    '  He  was  the  man  to  mix  leam- 

effidct,  and  therefore  to  write  captiva- 
»t  are  felt  by  all'  ('The  World,'  1787). 
i  made  Hay<ki's  acquaintance  in  179  a  he 
ost  forgotten  his  mother  tongue.  In 
lost  his  position  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
seded  by  Mountain  ('  The  Oracle,'  Sept. 
er  this  nothing  is  known  of  him.  Baum- 
as  a  man  of  much  ability  and  culture ; 
Is  were  numerous  and  distinguished, 
e  an  admirable  treatise  on  music,  and 
sen  student  of  astronomy,  mathematics, 
317 ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  pos- 
te  aft  of  making  use  of  his  advantsgei^ 
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^nd  waf  quiekly  forgotten.'  A  song  of  his^ 
'Her  image  ever  rose  to  view,'  from  'Netley 
Abbey,'  is  preserred  in  Ayrton's  'Musical  Li- 
brary,' [C.  F.  P.] 

BAYADERES,  dancing  girls  attached  to  the 
Hindoo  temples.  The  nature  of  their  pro* 
fession  may  oe  inferred  from  (jk>ethe's  Ballad 
'  Der  Crott  und  die  Bajadere/  which  forms  the 
groundwork  of  Catel's  opera  'Les  Bavadh^s,'^ 
and  of  Auber's  opera-ballet  'Le  Dieu  et  la 
Bayadere/  They  are  a  prominent  feature  in 
Spohr's  '  JesBonda.' 

BAYLY,  Rev.  Anselm,  D.CL,  son  of  An- 
selm  Bayly  of  Haresfield,  Gloucestershire*  was 
bom  in  the  year  1719.  He  matriculated  at 
Exeter  Collie,  Oxford,  Not.  4,  1740.  On  Jan. 
21,  1 741,  he  was  appointed  lay  vicar  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  on  the  a9th  of  the  same 
month  was  admitted  a  gentleroan  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  both  places  being  vacant  by  the  death 
of  John  Church.  On  March  13,  I744»  having 
resigned  his  place  as  gentleman,  he  was  ad- 
mitted priest  oi  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  graduated 
as  B.C.L.  June  12,  1749,  '^  D-C.L.  July  10, 
1764.  In  the  latter  year,  on  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Fifield  Allen,  Bayly  was  appointed 
his  successor  as  sub-dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
He  died  in  1792.  He  was  author  of  'A 
Practical  Treatise  on  Singing  and  Pla3ring,' 
1 771,  and  'The  Alliance  of  Musick,  Poetry, 
and  Oratory/  1789,  and  of  several  theological 
and  gnunmaticid  works.  In  1769  he  edited  a 
collection  of  the  words  of  Anthems,  to  which 
he  contributed  an  interesting  pre&ce  on  cathedral 
music.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BAZZINI,  Antonio,  eminent  violinist,  was 
bom  in  1818  at  Brescia.  From  1840  he  has 
played  with  great  success  in  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and 
Belgium.  As  a  performer  he  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Paganini,  his  playing,  although  not 
free  from  mannerism  and  a  certain  sentimen- 
tality, being  distinguished  by  a  most  brilliant 
technique  of  the  left  hand  and  the  bow,  and 
by  great  vivacity  of  stvle.  As  a  composer  for  his 
instrument  Bazsini  shews  more  earnest  artistks 
feeling  than  most  modem  Italians.  Having  pub- 
lished in  earlier  years  a  number  of  operatic 
fanti^imi^  many  piices  de  icUon,  a  concertino  and 
and  an  all^^ro  de  concert^  he  has  of  late  come 
forward  with  works  for  the  chamber  and  church, 
which  have  met  with  great  success  at  Milan  and 
other  Italian  places.  Bazzini  is  now  (1876) 
Professor  of  Composition  at  the  Milan  Con- 
servatorio.  [?•  I^«] 

BEALE,  John,  a  pianisty  bom  in  London 
about  1 796,  was  a  pupil  of  John  Baptist  Cramer. 
In  1820  he  was  dected  a  member  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  in  18  21  was  an 
active  promoter  of  a  concert  given  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  Mozart.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  he  wi^ 

1  For  an  unoslng  aiModoto  ooimected  with  ttilt  open  and  wlta 
tho  dWUte  of  Napotoon  1  to  Urad  nniilo  mo  Otommt,  *  Mcttoonatet 
I^jTlqM.'  p.  92^ 
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named  one  of  the  profenoTB  of  the  piaaoforte 
there.  fw.RH.] 

BEALE,  William,  wm  bom  *t  Iiandxake 
Jon.  I,  1784,  and  brought  up  as  a  chorister  of 
Westminster  Abbey  under  Dr.  Arnold  and 
Bobert  Cooke.  In  181 3  he  eained  by  his 
madrigal,  'Awake,  sweet  muse,  the  prize  cup 
given  by  the  Madrigal  Society.  He  published 
In  1820  a  collection  of  his  glees  and  madrigals. 
On  the  title-page  of  his  madrigal  *What  hoi 
what  hoi*  published  in  z8i6,  he  is  styled 
*  Grent°.  of  His  Majesty's  Chapels  Koyal/  an  ap- 
pointment he  never  held.  He  gained  a  prize  at 
the  Adelphi  Glee  Club  in  1840.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1 854.        [ W.  H.  H.] 

BEARD,  JoHir,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
English  tenor  singers,  bom  about  171 7,  was  in 
his  boyhood  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
under  Bernard  Gates.  He  first  appeared  as  a 
tenor  singer  in  Handel's  performances  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  in  1 736,  singing  in  *  Alexander's 
Feast^' '  Aois  and  Galatea,*  and  *  Atalanta.*  On 
Aug.  30,  1737,  he  appeared  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  as  Sir  John  Loverule  in  Coffey's  ballad 
opera  '  The  Devil  to  Pay.*  and  in  the  following 
season  was  regularly  engaged  there.  In  1739 
he  married  lisdy  Henrietta,  the  young  widow 
of  Lord  Edward  Herbert,  and  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Waldegrave,  on  which  he  retired  for 
a  short  time  irom  professional  life.  After 
fourteen  years  unintenrupted  happiness.  Lady 
Henrietta  died  in  1753,  aged  thirty-six.  Beard 
performed  at  Drury  Lane  until  1 743,  after  which 
he  was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden  until  1748; 
he  then  returned  to  Druiy  Lane,  where  he 
continued  until  1759,  in  which  year  he  married 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  John  Rich,  proprietor  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  was  again  engaged 
at  that  house.  Rich  dying  in  1 761,  Beard 
became,  in  right  of  his  wife,  proprietor  and 
manager  of  the  theatre,  and  so  continued  until 
an  increasing  deafness  determined  him  to  dispose 
of  his  interest  in  it  and  quit  the  stage.  He  took 
his  leave  of  the  public  as  Hawthorn  in  '  Xiove  in 
a  Village*  May  23,  1767.  After  his  retirement 
he  resided  at  Hampton,  where  he  died,  Feb. 
4,  1 79 1,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  His  wife 
survived  him  until  August  26,  181 8,  when  she 
died  at  Hampton  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-two. 
Beard  throughout  life  bore  the  reputation  of 
being  a  highly  honourable  and  upright  man. 
To  form  an  estimate  of  his  abilities  as  a  singer 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  Handel 
composed  for  him  the  great  tenor  parts  in 
'Israel  in  Egypt,*  'Messmh,'  'Samson,  'Judas 
Maccabeus/  and  '  Jephthah.*  [W.  H.  H.] 

BEAT.  The  name  given  in  English  to  a 
melodic  grace  or  ornament,  but  with  considerable 
uncertainty  as  to  which  particular  ornament  it 
denotes,  the  word  having  been  very  variously 
applied  by  different  writers. 

With  some  authors  it  signifies  the  Aooia- 
OATUSA,  but  it  appears  to  be  most  generally 
nnderstbod  to  mean  the  Mordent  (Ger. 
^eUaer)  (Ex.  i),  in  which  connection  it  seems 
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not  impossible  thai  its  English  name  may ! 
been  originally  *  bite.*  Dr.  Callcott  howe^ 
his  Grammar  of  Music,  speaks  of  the  beat 
reversed  shake,  and  derives  its  name  from  I 
merU,  giving  an  example  as  in  Ex.  2,  BaStt 
again,  aobording  to  Rousseau  (Dictionnsu 
Musique),  is  a  shake  beginning  on  tho  1 
instead  of  the  principal  note  (Ex.  3) 

J.   Written.     -3.  3. 


^^ 


^ 
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It  is  doubtless  owing  to  this  uncertainty  th 
word  has  now  almost  fidlen  into  disuse.    [ 

BEAT.  The  movement  of  the  hand  or 
by  which  the  rhythm  of  a  piece  of  music 
dicated,  and  by  which  a  conductor  ensure 
feet  agreement  in  tempo  and  accent  on  tb 
of  the  orchestra  or  chorus ;  also,  by  analog 
different  divisions  of  a  bar  or  measure 
respect  to  their  relative  accent. 

Among  the  ancients  the  ordinary  met 
beating  time  was  by  striking  the  foot  up 
ground.  The  person  who  exercised  this  fui 
corresponding  to  our  modem  conducta 
called  by  the  Greeks  Coryphaeus  (principal 
by  the  Romans  Pedarius  or  PedietUarim 
the  custom  of  employing  the  foot  to  heal 
and  it  was  usual  for  him  to  wear  sandals  0 
or  metal,  called  pedicula  or  scabella,  in 
by  their  percussion  to  render  the  rhythn 
evident.  Sometimes  the  measure  was  d 
by  clapping  the  hands — ^in  which  case  thi 
beater  was  called  Manuduetor ;  and  sometu 
the  striking  together  of  oyster-shells,  bonet 

To  our  ears  this  incessant  and  noisy  pen 
would  be  unendurable,  and  a  modem  cod 
would  be  severely  criticised  who  could  no 
his  performers  in  time  by  the  noiseless 
ments  of  his  baton ;  nevertheless,  the  in 
ment  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  for  \ 
Rousseau  in  1 768  complaining  that  the  1 
at  the  Paris  opera  should  be  'shocked  * 
continual  and  disagreeable  noise  made  I 
who  beats  the  measure.* 

The  method  of  beating  now  commonly 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany  is  as  foU< 
the  first  note  of  each  bar  (which  has  alwi 
strongest  accent)  is  indicated  by  a  don 
movement  of  the  himd  or  baton,  and  this 
the  bar  is  therefore  nsuallv  known  as  the 
beat*;  in  triple  time  this  is  followed  1 
unaccented  beats,  which  are  shown  by  a 
ment  first  to  the  right  and  then  upwards, 
in  scherzos  or  other  movements  in  rapi( 
where  it  is  usual  to  give  merely  a  down 
the  beginning  of  the  bar.   In  common  tim 
may  Im  either  one  or  three  non-accents, 
first  case  the  simple  up-beat  sufiSces,  in  th 
the  beats  following  the  down-beat  are  to  t 
to  the  right,  and  then  upwards.    In  a] 
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HRiieitt  imineduitely  preoedinjg^  the  down- 
in  up-beat. 

setmg  oompoand  time  (tliat  is,  time  in 
ech  beat  u  made  up  of  three  parts)  it  is 
17  to  give  each  beat  three  times  in  sue- 
thus  in  I  a -8  time  there  would  be  three 
\xne  left,  three  right,  and  three  up-beats, 
B  rapid  tempo,  when  the  ordinary  number 
I  will  suffice^  one  beat  being  equivalent 
notes. 

)  greater  part  of  Italy  a  somewhat  different 
of  beating  is  adopted,  there  being  no  beats 
right  or  left ;  when  therefore  there  are 
an  two  beats  in  a  bar,  two  down-beats 
n  in  Boooession,  followed  in  triple  time  by 
in  common  time  by  two  up-beats, 
teoretical  works,  the  down-beat  or  ac* 
d  the  up-beat  or  non-accent,  are  usually 
of  by  their  Greek  names  of  thesis  and 

[F.T.] 

FRICE  DI  TENDA.  Italian  opera,  the 
by  F.  Bomani,  the  music  by  Bellini; 
d  at  Venice  in  1833,  and  at  the  Th6&tre 
iens,  Paris,  Feb.  8, 1841,  and  in  London, 
Ling*8  Theatre,  March  22,  1836. 

TS  are  a  wavy  throbbing  effect  produced 
sounding  together  of  certain  notes,  and 
ticeable  in  umsons  and  oonsonanoes,  when 
ecUy  tuned  to  one  another. 
:plahi  their  cdigm  reference  must  be  made 
lentary  &ct8  m  the  science  of  sound, 
is  conveyed  to  our  ears  by  the  waves 
ich  the  air,  or  other  medium,  is  thrown 
vibration  of  what  is  called  the  sounding 
These  waves  are  proportionally  relative 
rapidity  of  the  vibrations  of  the  note 
ig,  and  therefore  also  to  its  pitch;  they 
of  alternate  condensation  and  rarefaction, 
bration  being  considered  (in  England  and 
17)  to  comprise  both  the  compression  and 
ioQ  of  the  particles  of  the  air  analogous 
crest  and  trough  of  a  wave  of  water, 
ire,  as  it  were,  opposite  forces,  and  can 
le  to  counteract  each  other  if  two  waves 
oltaneously  produced  which  start  at  such 
MX  from  eadi  other  that  the  condensation 
exactly  oonresponds  to  the  rarefaction  of 
ler.  A  very  simple  proof  of  this  may  be 
d  by  striking  a  large  tuning-fork  and 
I  h  dose  to  the  ear,  and  turning  it 
round;  when  a  particular  point  will  be 
on  either  side  of  the  fork  at  which  the 
wtsoB,  although  the  fork  continues  to 
ij  because  the  two  prongs  are  in  such  a 
n  relative  to  the  ear  that  their  sound- 
in  that  direction  mutually  oounterbalanoe 
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B  are  produced  by  soimd-viraves  which 
ich  rdations  in  size  and  rapidity,  that  at 
intervab  they  cross  one  another  and,  con- 
on  and  rarefiK^tion  being  simultaneous  for 
ment,  produce  silence.  For  instance,  if 
iea  which  vibrate  respectively  100  and  10 1 
1  a  aecGnd  be  sounded  together,  it  is  clear 
B  ipuzid-waves  of  the  latter  will  gain  y^ 


on  the  former  at  each  vibration,  and  half-way 
through  the  second  will  have  gained  so  much 
that  its  condensation  will  exactly  correspond 
with  the  rare£EU!tion  of  the  other  note  (or  vioe 
verB&),  and  for  the  moment  silence  will  result ; 
and  so  for  each  second  of  time. 

If  the  notes  be  further  i^Murt,  as  100  to  loa,  the 
latter  will  gain  twice  as  much  in  every  vibration, 
and  there  .will  be  two  places  where  the  waves 
counteract  each  other,  and  therefore  two  beats  in 
each  second.  Hence  the  rule  that  the  number  of 
he€Us  per  second  t«  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  rates  of  vibration  of  the  notes. 

It  is  found  practically  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  waves  to  be  exactly  in  opposition ;  for  in 
the  case  of  one  note  with  xoo  vibrations  in  a 
second  and  another  with  103,  though  the  three 
beats  will  be  heard  according  to  the  rule  above 
given,  it  is  proved  mathematically  that  there  wiU 
be  only  one  point  at  which  the  condensation  and 
rarefaction  are  exactly  simultaneous,  and  the 
other  two  extremes  of  opposition  are  not  ex- 
act, though  within  xuhnf  ^^  *  second  of  coinci- 
dence. 

In  point  of  fact  the  sound  will  be  lessened  to 
a  minimum  up  to  the  extreme  of  opposition  in  the 
position  of  the  waves,  and  increased  to  the  full 
power  of  the  two  sounds  up  to  the  perfect  coin- 
cidence of  the  vibrations. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  beats  in- 
crease in  number  as  the  notes  become  more  wide 
apart.  According  to  Helmholtz  they  are  most 
disagreeable  when  they  number  about  33  in  a 
second,  which  is  nearly  the  number  produced  by 
the  sounding  together  of  treble  G  ana  Db.  From 
that  point  fiiev  become  less  and  less  harsh  till 
with  such  an  mterval  as  treble  0  and  £,  which 
produces  1 28  beats  in  a  second,  there  is  no  un- 
pleasant sensation  remaining. 

Beats  are  of  three  kinds.  The  first  and  most 
commonly  known  is  produced  by  the  sounding 
together  of  two  notes  nearly  in  unison — to  which 
the  above  description  applies  simply.  They  are 
associated  with  the  name  of  the  great  violinist 
Tartini,  for  reasons  concerning  which  a  contro- 
versy has  arisen,  and  which  are  too  long  to  be 
here  set  down. 

The  second  kind  arises  ftam.  the  imperfect 
tuning  of  consonances — such  as  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  or  octave.  Here  the  notes  are  too 
wide  apart  for  the  primary  beats  as  described 
above  to  be  noticeable.  But  the  primary  beats 
are  in  this  case  thrown  into  groups  or  cycles, 
which  produce  the  effect  of  b^ts.  These  were 
first  investigated  by  Dr.  Bobert  Smith,  Master  of 
Trinity  Coll.  Cambridge  (died  1 768),  and  are 
called  after  him. 

The  third  kind,  also  due  to  the  imperfect 
tuning  of  consonances,  is  that  which  has  been 
most  carefully  investigated  by  Helmholtz,  and  is 
called  by  him  the  over-tone  beat.  It  is  produced 
exactly  in  the  manner  first  described  between  the 
harmonics  of  one  noto  and  another  fundamental 
noto  which  is  not  in  tune  with  the  first,  or  be* 
tween  the  harmonics  of  two  fundamentals  which 
are  out  of  tune. 
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For  instance,  if  bMS  0  be  sonnded  witb  middle 
C,  and  the  latter  be  slightlY  out  of  tune,  middle 
C  and  the  first  harmonic  of  the  lower  C  will  be 
in  the  position  of  imperfectly  tuned  nnisons, 
and  beats  will  be  produced.  If  C  and  G  be 
sounded  together,  and  the  latter  be  out  of  tune, 
the  second  harmonic  of  the  former  and  the  first  of 
the  latter  will  dash  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
beats  will  be  produced  Between  them.  And  so 
with  other  consonances. 

The  value  of  beats  to  organ-tuners  is  well 
known,  as  their  disappearance  when  the  notes 
are  in  tune  is  a  much  safer  criterion  of  exactness 
than  the  musical  sense  unaided.  Moreover  it  is 
possible  to  discover,  by  simple  calculation  of  the 
number  of  beats  in  a  second  relative  to  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations,  the  exact  amount  any  note  is 
out  of  tune  with  another. 

For  more  complete  discuarion  of  this  subject, 
see  an  article  by  W.  Pole,  Mus.  Doc.,  F.R.S.,  in 
'  Nature'  for  1876,  Nos.  334,  325.    [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BEAULIEU,  Marie  DisiRi,  whose  family 
name  was  Mastik,  son  of  an  artillery  officer 
of  Niort,  bom  in  Paris  1 791.  He  studied  under 
Rodolph  Kreutser,  Benincori,  and  M^hul,  and 
obtained  the  'Grand  Prix'  at  the  Conservatoire 
in  1 8 10.  He  did  not  accept  the  five  years'  tour 
to  which  the  prize  entitled  him,  and  settled  at 
Niort.  Here  he  founded  quartet  meetings,  and 
in  1839  a  Philharmonic  Society,  which  was  after- 
wards expanded  into  the  '  Association  musicale 
de  rOuest'  (1835).  This  society  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  provincial  France,  and  through 
the  untiring  seal  of  its  founder  has  attained 
a  high  pitch  of  excellence.  Yearly  festivals  are 
held  in  turn  at  Niort,  Poitiers,  La  Rochelle, 
An^ouldme,  Limoges,  and  Rochefort ;  and  Men- 
delssohn's *  St.  Paul'  and '  Elijah '  were  performed 
at  Rochelle  by  this  society  long  before  they  were 
heard  in  Paris.  Beaulieu  wrote  in  all  styles,  but 
excelled  in  church  music.  His  principal  work 
was  a  requiem  on  the  death  of  M^bul,  composed 
1 8 19,  performed  1840.  He  also  wrote  much 
on  music.  A  complete  list  of  his  compositions 
is  given  by  F^tis.  [M.  C.  C] 

BEAUMAVIELLE,  a  baritone  singer, 
brbught  from  Toulouse  by  Perrin  to  sing  in 
'Pomona,'  the  first  French  opera  by  Gambebt, 
produced  in  1671.  After  Lulli  had  obtained 
the  transference  of  Perrin's  monopoly  to  himself, 
Beaumavielle  was  one  of  the  best  singers  at  his 
opera-house.  He  died  in  1688,  soon  after  Lulli, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Th^venud.        [M.  C.  C.] 

BEBUNG  (Ger.;  Fr.  BakmcemefU ;  ItaL 
Tremolo),  a  certain  pulsation  or  trembling  effect 
given  to  a  sustained  note  in  either  vocal  or  in* 
strumental  music,  for  the  sake  of  expression.  On 
stringed  instruments  it  is  effected  by  giving  an 
oscillating  movement  to  the  finger  while  pressing 
the  string ;  on  wind  instruments  and  in  singing 
by  the  management  of  the  breath. 

The  word  Bebung  refers,  however,  more  parti- 
cularly to  an  effect  peculiar  to  the  old  clavichord, 
but  not  possible  on  the  modem  pianoforte,  in 
which  the  continuous  and  uninterrupted  repeti- 
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tion  of  a  note  was  produced  not  by  a  freshUoii 
but  by  a  movement  of  the  tip  of  tJie  finger  vitl^ 
out  leaving  the  key.    This  effect  was  fonndf 
held  in  high  estimation  as  a  means  oi  exptmoi 
and  Emanud  Bach  in  the  introduction  to  \kA 
'Versuch  tiber  die  wahre  Art  das  daiicra^ 
spielen,'  says,  comparing  the  then  newly-inToiil^ 
pianoforte  with  the  clavichovd,  '  I  believe, 
theless,  that  a  good  clavichord  possesMS 
the  exception  that  its  tone  is  weaker^-aU 
beauties  of  the  former  (the  pianoforte),  aodii^ 
addition  the  B^rnng  and  the  power  <^  Biisttinii|| 
the  tone,  inasmuch  as  after  striking  each  notol| 
can  give  a  fresh  pressure.* 

The  Bebung  was  not  often  maiked,  exc 
sometimes  by  the  word  iremtAo,    Maq>iiig, 
ever  ('Principes  du  Clavecin '),  gives  the  fcdloiriift 
as  the  sign  of  its  employment  using  as  many  doil 
over  the  note  as  there  were  to  be  repetitiooi 


the  sound- 
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BECHER,  Altbkd  Julius,  bom  of  Gcnuil 
parents  at  Manchester,  1803 ;  educated  at  Hsrl 
delberg,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin.  His  life  «if] 
one  of  perpetual  movement  and  adventure.  Befat| 
he  was  40  he  had  lived  in  Elberfeld,  Cologu^: 
Dfisseldorf,  the  Hague,  and  London,  had 
as  an  advocate,  edited  a  mercantfle  newqpaptff-^ 
and  twice  filled  the  post  of  Professor  of  Ctta* . 
position.  But  whatever  else  he  did  he  «tt 
always  fiuthful  to  music.  Ini84i  hiswanderiBgi 
came  to  an  end  in  Vienna,  and  at  the  instasea 
of  Mendelssohn  he  took  up  musical  oriticifln,  ii 
which  he  was  very  successful,  associating  himself 
with  the  'Wiener  Musik-Zeitung'  and  the 
'  Sontagsblattem.'  He  was  equally  enthufiMtis 
for  the  old  masters  and  for  Berlios.  Li  1848  he 
threw  himself  into  politics  as  a  violent  democnt, 
became  editor  of  the  '  Radikale,*  was  tried  bf 
court  martial  and  shot  on  Nov.  33,  1848,  intitf 
Stadtgraben  of  Vienna.  Becher  published  eongi^ 
sonatas,  and  pianoforte  pieces,  many  of  whii^ 
became  favourites.  He  composed  a  symphwj, 
a  violoncello  fantasia  (performed  at  a  concert  »l 
which  he  had  the  aid  of  Jenny  Lind),  and  stiiog^ 
quartets.  But  these,  though  full  of  ability  a»l 
intelligence,  never  made  any  impression  on  the 
public.  Becher's  literary  works  were  slmoet 
entirely  fugitive,  but  he  published  a  biogrsphf 
of  Jenny  Lind  (1846).  [0.  F.  P.] 

BECHSTEIN,  Friedrigh  Wilhxlk  Kasu 
The  first  half  of  this  century  was  not  marked 
by  any  noteworthy  progress  in  North  Gennia 
pianoforte-making,  the  instruments  made  b^ 
far  behind  the  Viennese.    But  this  reprosdi 
cannot   now  be   applied  either  to   Berlin  or 
Leipsic.    Herr  Bechstein  established  his  work- 
shops in  the   former  dty  in   1855.      By  the 
adoption  of  the  American  system  of  iron  framing 
and  of  an  action  based  upon  the  English,  he  hss 
raised  a  reputation  for  his  concert  instruments 
reaching  beyond  Prussian  limits.    Herr  Bedi^ 
stein  is  a  native  of  Gotha.  [A.  J.  H.] 
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BECK,  Fbavz,  bom  at  Mannheim  1731,  died 

9i  Boordeauz    1809,    violinist    and    compoeer. 

Wben  quite  yoong  he  took  refuge  in  Paris  from 

Che  effects  d  a  dael,  and  thence  removed  to 

Bourdeaux«    Here  he  became  director  of  a  series 

of  ooDcerta  (1780),  and  trained  many  eminent 

moiicians ;  among  others  Blanchard  and  Bochsa. 

Hit  c(»npositions    are    exceUent,   though    com- 

BantiTelj  few  in  number.    They  comprise  24 

Symphonies  ( 1 7  76) ;  a  '  Stabat  Mater/  performed 

at  the  Concerts  Spirituels  in  1783  ;  '  Bandore/  a 

n>Blo<i'>^ii>*  (1789);    a   'Gloria'   and    'Credo*; 

IfS.  Sonatas   for  Pianoforte,  and  Quartets   for 

Strings.  [M.  C.  C] 

BECKER.  In  Russia  the  pianoforte-makers 
^ve  been  Germans.  The  leading  Russian 
^<mse  at  the  present  time  owes  its  origin  to 
Jsoob  Becker,  a  native  of  the  Bavarian  Pala- 
tmate.   who   founded    it    in   1841.      Although 

C^forte  -  making  had  early  in  this  century 
introduced  in  St.  Petersburg,  until  about 
1850  pianists  had  imported  their  instruments 
for  public  performance.  From  that  time  how- 
ever Becker  succeeded  in  making  concert  instru- 
meats,  and  since  1871  Mr.  Paul  Peterssen,  the 
fresent  head  of  the  house,  by  adopting  modem 
frinciplea  of  framing,  has  made  an  effectual 
itiod  against  this — to  Russian  interests— 'dis* 
•dvsntageous  competition,  and  it  has  now 
%eoame  as  much  a  matter  of  course  to  hear  the 
Bosian  pianofortes  of  Becker  in  the  concerts  of 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  as  it  is  to  hear  the  Rus- 
sia langiuige  in  polite  society.  [A.  J.  H.] 

BBCKER,   Cabl  Fkbdikaitd,  organist  and 
profeasor  at  the  Conservatorium  of  Leipsic,  bom 
J,  m  1804,  studied  the  piano,  harmony,  and  com- 
positioa,  under  Schicht  and  Schneider.     Played 
die  piano  in  public  at  fourteen  years  old,  but 
iftenrsrds  paid  moro  attention  to  the  organ, 
tad  rose  by  degrees  to  be  organist  of  the  Nioolai- 
Kirdie  in  Leipeia     On  the  foundation  of  the 
CoDsenratarium  at  Leipdc  he  was  invited  by 
Mendebsc^  to  join  the  new  enterprise.     The 
vtunation  which  Becker  enjoyed  in  Germany 
wu  due  leas  to  his  compositions  than  to  his 
productions  in  musical  literature.      Prominent 
uaongst  these  are  his   '  Systematisch-chronolo* 
giiche  Darstellung    der    musik-Literatur,*   etc. 
(1836),  with   a  supplement   (1839),  in   which 
Bedier  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  Anton 
Sdnaiil,  custoa  of  the  Hof  bibliothek  at  Vienna. 
He  ilao  wrote  '  Hanrnnusik  in  Deutschland  in 
i6ten,  iTten,  i8ten  Jahrh/  (1840) ;  also  'Die 
Tonwetke  dai  i6ten  und  i7ten  Jalurh.* — a  cata- 
logue of  the  music  printed  during  that  period 
(1847);  and  a  catalogue  of  his  own  oollecticn  — 
'AJphabetisch  und  chronol(^sch  geordnetes  Ver- 
Kichmn,'  etc.  (Brdtkopf,  1847).    The  collection 
;   itself  containing  works  of  the  greatest  rarity,  he 
beqoeathed  to  the  city  of  Leipeio  at  his  death 
Oct  26,  1877.  [F.  G.] 

BECKER,  CoNSTAirnN  Julius,  bom  at  Frei- 
berg Feb.  $,  181 1.  Showed  an  early  talent  for 
■one,  whu^  was  weU  developed  by  his  master 
ASACKMB,     In  1835  he  came  to  Leipsic  and 
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assisted  Schumann  in  editing  the  'Neue  Zeit- 
schrifb  fiir  Musik';  but  in  1843  removed  to 
Dresden  and  occupied  himself  in  teaching  sing- 
ing. In  1846  he  returned  to  Oberlossnitz,  and 
lived  thero  in  solitude  till  his  death,  Feb.  26, 
1859.  A  symphony  of  his  was  performed  with 
great  applause  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  1843, 
and  his  opera  'Die  Belagerung  von  Belgrad' 
was  produced  at  Leipsic  on  May  ax,  1848.  But 
the  work  by  which  he  will  be  remembered  is 
his  'Mannergesang-Schule,'  1845.  He  was  the 
author  of  'Die  Neuromantiker/  a  romance 
(1840),  and  of  a  translation  of  Berlioz*s  '  Voyage 
Musicale.'  [F.  G.] 

BECKER,  Dietrich,  violinist  and  composer 
to  the  Hamburg  senate  towards  the  mid(Ue  of 
the  17th  century;  one  of  the  earliest  German 
instrumental  composers;  published  sonatas  on 
chorales  for  violin,  viol  di  gamba,  and  bass 
(Hamburg,  1668),  as  well  as  'Die  musikalischen 
Friihlingsfruchte,*  consisting  of  pieces  for  in- 
struments in  four  and  five  parts,  with  basso  oon- 
tinuo.  [F.  G.] 

BECKER,  JsAir,  eminent  violin-player,  bom 
at  Mannheim  in  1836.  His  first  teacher  was 
Kettenus,  then  leader  of  the  Mannheim  orohestra, 
and  he  afterwards  learned  from  Alard  in  Paris. 
He  began  to  perform  in  public  when  only  eleven, 
and  was  still  very  young  when  he  became  the 
successor  of  Kettenus.  In  1859  he  played  with 
great  success  in  Paris,  and  thence  went  to 
London,  whero  he  appeared  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts,  and  was  for  one  season  leader 
of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts.  After  travelling 
for  some  years  through  most  parts  of  Europe, 
he  settled  in  1866  at  Florence,  and  associated 
himself  with  two  Italian  musicians,  Masi  and 
Chiostri,  and  the  German  violoncellist  Hilpert. 
These  artists,  well  known  under  the  name  of  the 
'Florentiner  Quartett,*  have  earned,  by  their 
careful  and  spirited  performances  of  the  classical 
masterpieces  of  quartet  literaturo,  a  great  and 
well-deserved  roputation  in  most  musical  centres 
of  the  continent.  Becker's  style  as  a  solo-player 
appears  to  be  a  compromise  between  the  severe 
style  of  the  German  school  and  the  lighter  and 
moro  brilliant  one  of  the  French.  [P.  D.] 

BECKWITH,  John  Christmas,  Mus.  Doc., 
was  bom  Dec.  25,  1759,  and  studied  music 
under  Dr.  Philip  Hayes.  He  succeeded  Garland 
as  organist  of  the  cathedral  and  St.  Peter's  Man- 
croft,  Norwich,  about  1780.  On  July  5,  1803, 
he  took  his  degrees  as  Mus.  Bao.  and  Mus.  Doc. 
at  Oxford.  He  composed  many  anthems — six 
of  them  published  by  Clementi — and  a  few  vocal 
piec^,  some  of  which  became  popular.  He  was 
oonsidered  a  good  singing-master,  and  was  the 
instructor  of  Thomas  Vaughan.  In  1808  he 
published  a  set  of  chants  under  the  following 
title :— '  The  First  Verse  of  every  Psalm  of  Da- 
vid, with  an  Ancient  or  Modem  Chant,  in 
Score,  adapted  as  much  as  possible  to  the  Senti- 
ment of  each  Psalm.'  The  preface  to  this  work  . 
contains  'a  short  history  of  chanting,'  which 
displays  Ifft^'i^g  and  research,  and  contains  the 
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first  Bug^estion  of  marked  pfudters.  Dr.  Buck, 
who  WM  his  pupil  and  suooessor  at  Norwich 
Cathedral,  describes  his  master  as  being  almost 
as  proficient  in  painting  as  in  music.  He  died 
Junes,  1809.  [E.F.  R] 

BEDOS  DE  CELLES,  DoM  FBAN9018,  a 
learned  Benedictine,  bom  at  Gauz  in  the  diocese 
of  Bezi^res  in  1 706,  entered  the  order  at  Toulouse 
in  1726,  and  died  at  St.  Maur  on  Nov.  35, 1779. 
Author  of  'L*art  du  facteur  d'orgues'  (Paris, 
1766-78),  an  adnurable  work  for  the  time, 
written  at  the  request  of  the  Acad^mie  des 
Sciences ;  also  of  an  account  of  the  new  organ  at 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  in  the  'Mercure  de  France* 
for  Jan.  176a,  of  which  a  Grerman  translation 
by  J.  F.  Agricola  will  be  found  in  Adelung^s 
'  Musica  mechanica  organcedi.*  De  Celles-  was 
a  member  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences  of 
Bourdeauz,  and  corresponding  member  of  that 
of  Paris.  [F.  G.] 

BEER,  Jacob  Meteb,  the  original  name  of 
GiAOOKO  Metsbbeeb. 

BEER,  Joseph  (sometimes  written  BOER), 
a  remarkaUe  clarinet- player ;  bom  1744  at 
Griinwald  in  Bohemia,  served  as  trumpeter  first 
in  the  Austrian  and  then  in  the  French  army 
during  the  Seven  Years*  War.  In  177 1  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  there  took  up  the  clarinet,  on  which 
he  rap'dly  became  the  first  performer  of  his  time. 
In  1782  he  left  Paris,  and  travelled  through 
Holland,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Hungary,  exciting 
everywhere  the  greatest  possible  enthusiasm.  He 
died  at  Potsdam  in  181 1.  As  a  performer  Beer 
united  a  masterly  execution  to  great  power  of 
expression,  and  indeed  effected  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  the  clarinet,  which  he  greatly  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a  fifth  key.  Till  nearly  fifty 
years  old  he  had  heard  only  French  players,  and 
had  insensibly  acquired  their  loud  harsh  tone; 
but  having  heard  in  Brussels  a  Grerman  per- 
former, Sdiwartz,  he  discovered  what  the  in- 
strument was  capaUe  of,  and  finally  became  as 
celebrated  for  the  softness  and  purity  of  his  tone, 
for  the  delicacy  of  his  nuances,  and  especially 
his  decrescendo,  as  he  was  for  his  execution. 
In  fact  he  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
instrument.  -  His  compositions  comprise  three 
concertos  for  two  darinets,  variations,  and 
duets.  [M.  C.  C] 

BEETHOVEN,  LuDWio  vak*,  bom  at  Bonn, 
probably  Dec.  16,  1770.^  The  earliest  form  of 
the  name  is  that  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
but  it  takes  many  other  shapes  in  the  uncertain 
spelling  of  the  time,  such  as  Biethoffen,  Biethofen, 
Biethoven,  Bethoven,  Betthoven,  and  Bethof.  He 
himself  appears  to  have  always  spelt  it  as  we 
know  it.'  The  family  belonged  originally  to  a 
village  near  Louvain ;  thence  in  1650  they  moved 
to  Ajatwerp,  where  in  1685  the  name  appears  in 
the  registers.     His  &ther  Johann  or  Jean,  and 

*  Fa<ilnDiitchiinot.IIk«fm»ar40.m>lsnariiobnit7. 

'  T%e  baptism  Is  registered  on  the  17th,  and  It  yns  th«  onitoin  to 
baiitlM  OQ  tbe  daj  foUowinc  birth.  Beethoven's  own  belief  wm  that  he 
was  bora  In  ITH;  which  aoconnts  for  an  occasional  mistake  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  ace  at  which  be  wrote  iiis  early  works. 

>  In  his  letters;  bat  in  an  adrertisement  of  his. 81  March.  18M,  It  is 
Botbofen  (Mott«bolUB,  BMOHmaitma,  p.  4). 
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his  grandfi&ther  Ludwig.  were  both  muadsDs 
the  Court  band  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne, 
Bonn — the  latter  a  bass-singer,  and  aft^ma 
Capellmeister,  appointed  March  1 733,  the  fern 
a  tenor  singer,  March  27,  1756.  The  grand&tl 
lived  till  Dec.  24,  1773,  when  ,the  liUle  Ludi 
had  j  ust  completed  his  third  year.  He  was  a  sbd 
lively  person  with  extraordinarily  bright  e; 
much  respected  and  esteemed  as  a  musician,  1 
made  an  indelible  impression  on  his  grands 
His  portrait  was  the  only  one  which  Saethw 
took  ftoTO.  Bonn  to  Vienna,  and  he  often  spoke 
it  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Beethoven's  motbei 
daughter  of  the  chief  cook  at  Ehrenbreitsteii 
was  married  to  Johann  on  Nov.  12,  1767.  i, 
was  twelve  years  younger  than  her  husband ;  ] 
original  name  had  been  Keverich,  but  at  1 
time  of  the  marriage  she  was  a  widow — Ms 
Magdalena  Leym  or  Laym.  She  died  after 
long  illness  on  July  17,  1787,  a  woman  of  a 
heart  and  easy  ways,  much  beloved  by  her  a 
The  father,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  sevc 
hard  man  of  irregular  habits,  who  evidently  a 
his  son's  ability,  gave  him  the  best  instrodi 
that  his  poverty  would  allow,  and  kept  him 
his  music  with  a  stem,  iitrict,  perhaps  cruel,  has 
It  is  perhaps  fortunate  he  did  so.  The  & 
house  they  occupied  in  Bonn,  that  in  which  tl 
great  composer  was  born,  was  515  in  the  Bcoi 
gasse,  now  designated  by  a  tablet  erected  in  1871 
Besides  their  eldest,  Ludwig  Maria,  who  was  ba 
April  I,  1769,  and  lived  but  six  days,  the  Be 
thovens  had  three  other  sons — Caspar  Ante 
Carl,  April  7,  1774;  Nikolaus  Johann,  Oct 
1 776  ;  and  August  Franz  Geotg,  Jan.  16,  178 
died  Aug.  1 6, 1 783 ;  a  daughter,  Feb.  2  3, 1 7  79,  wt 
lived  only  four  days,  and  a  second  giri,  Mtf 
Margaretha  Joeepha,  May  4,  1786.  The  fin(* 
these  was  the  father  of  the  ill-fated  youth  wl 
gave  his  uncle  so  much  distress,  and  was  probsU 
the  ultimate  cause  of  his  death.  He  died  i 
Vienna,  Nov.  5,  1815.  The  second,  Johann,  wi 
an  apothecary,  at  Linz  and  Vienna,  the  'Got 
besitzer '  of  the  well-known  anecdote,  his  brother 
hete  noirct  and  the  subject  of  many  a  complaints 
many  a  nickname.  He  died  at  Vienna  Jan.  i 
1848.  From  the  Bonngasse  the  family  migraix 
to  7  or  8  on  the  Dreieck,  and  thence  to  the  Bhes 
gasse,  No.  934.  To  the  latter  they  came  in  17J 
or  76,  and  Uiere  they  remained  for  a  few  year 
Johann  Beethoven^s  income  from  the  Chapel  wi 
300  florins  a  year  (£25) — a  miserable  pittaoo 
but  that  of  most  musicians  of  the  chapel ;  as 
this  appears  to  have  been  his  sole  means  of  a° 
sistence,  for  his  voice  was  nearly  gone,  and  the 
is  no  sign  of  his  having  had  other  employmeot*^ 
According  to  Beethoven*s  own  statement  in  t 
dedication  to  hia  earliest  publication — the  3  Sot 
tas  for  Pianoforte  (1781  or  82) — he  began  mui 
in  his  fourth  year.  The  few  traits  preserved 
that  early  period  show  that,  like  other  childr 
he  did  not  acquire  it  without  tears.  Hiff  fat! 
was  his  first  teacher,  and  from  him  he  leart 
both  violin  and  clavier ;  reading,  writing,  ari 
metic,  and  a  little  Latin  he  obtained  in  ono 

«  See  the  register  in  Thayer,  Lmdwig  mm  BpaAocw*  £«6m,  L  iD 
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(b  onmnon  public  schools,  and  even  this  ceased 
when  he  wss  thirteen.  At  school  he  was  shy  and 
mKommanicative,  and  cared  for  none  of  the  or* 
dinuy  games  of  boys.  Before  he  was  nine  his 
moac  hjhd  advanced  so  far  that  his  father  had 
BO  longer  anjrtbing  to  teach  him,  and  in  1779 
he  wu  handed  over  to  Pfeiffer,  a  tenor  singer 
▼ho  had  recently  joined  the  opera  in  Bonn,  and 
Menu  to  have  lodged  with  the  Beethovens,  and 
br  whom  he  was  taught,  irregularly  enough,  but 
apparently  with  good  and  lasting  effect,  for  a 
jear.  At  the  same  time  he  fell  in  with  a  certain 
Zunbona,  who  taught  him  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian,  and  otherwise  assisted  his  neglected  edu- 
cation. The  organ  he  learned  firom  Van  den 
Eeden,  organist  to  the  Court  Chapel,  and  an  old 
friend  of  his  grandfather  s.  About  this  time,  1 780, 
81,  then  is  r«Mon  to  believe  that  the  Beethovens 
found  a  friend  in  Mr.  Cressener,  the  English 
ekargi  ^affaires,  long  time  resident  at  Bonn, 
^  and  that  he  assisted  them  with  a  sum  of  400 
ftorina.  He  died  on  Jan.  1 7,  1 781,  and  Beethoven 
(then  just  past  ten)  is  said  to  have  written  a 
Fanend  Cantata  to  his  memory,*  which  was  per- 
fenned.  The  Cantata,  if  it  ever  existed,  has 
hitherto  been  lost  sight  of.  One  composition  of 
ihia  jear  we  have  in  9  Variations  on  Dressler^s 
March  in  C  minor,'  which  though  published  in 
1783,  are  stated  on  the  title  to  be  'compos^es  .... 
par  nn  jeune  amateur  L.  v.  B.  ag^  de  diz  ans. 
1780.'  In  Feb.  1781  Neefe  succeeded  Van  den 
Eeden  as  Organist  at  the  Court,  and  Beethoven 
became  his  scholar.  This  was  a  great  step  for 
the  boy,  since  Neefe,  though  somewhat  over 
cooBerrative  as  a  musician,  was  a  sensible  man, 
and  became  a  real  friend  to  his  pupil. 

TWe  is  ground  for  supposing'  that  during  the 

vinter  of  1 781  Ludwig  and  his  mother  made  a 

ymnuj  in  Holland,  during  which  he  played  at 

prirate  bouses,  and  that  the  tour  was  a  pecuniary 

nooem.    On  June  39,  1782,  old  Van  den  Eeden 

vai  buried,  and  on  the  next  day  the  Elector's 

U&d  followed  him  to  Munster,  where  as  Bishop 

1m  bad  a  palace,  Neefe  leaving  Ludwig,  then  1 1^ 

jean  old,  behind  him  as  his  regularly  appointed 

depcty  at  the  chapel  organ,  a  post  which,  though 

^i^vud,  was  no  sinecure,  and  required  both  skill 

•Bd  judgment.     This  idiows  Neefe's  confidence 

in  hii  pupil,  and  agrees  with  his  accoimt  of  him, 

*ntten  a  few  months  later,  as  'playing  with 

^"tt  and  finish,  reading  well  at  sight,  and,  to 

■'nn  op  all,  playing  the  greater  part  of  Bach's 

WeU-tempered   Clavier,   a  feat  which  will   be 

'"'dfiwtood  by  the  initiated.    This  young  genius,' 

^^oei  he,  'deserves  some  assistance  that  he 

^J  tra?el     If  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  he 

^  certainly  become  a  second  Mozart.' 

On  tbe  26th  April  1 783,  Neefe  was  promoted 
V)  the  direction  of  both  sacred  and  secular  music, 
^  at  the  same  time  Beethoven  (then  1 2  years 
*wl  4  months  old),  was  appointed  *  Cembalist  im 
Orche«tcr,'  with  the  duty  of  accompanying  the 
rehearsals  in  the  theatre  ;  in  other  words  of  con- 
ducting  the  opera-band,  with  all  the  responsi- 
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bilities  and  advantages  of  practice  and  experience 
which  belong  to  such  a  position.  No  pay  ac- 
companied the  appointment  at  first,  but  the 
duties  ceased  when  the  Elector  was  abeent>  so 
that  there  was  leisure  for  composition.  The  pieces 
published  in  this  year  are  a  song,  'Schilderung 
eines  *  Madchens.'  and  3  Sonatas  for  Piano  solol* 
composed,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
dedication,  in  1781.  On  Aug.  16,  1783,  the 
youngest  boy,  August  Franz,  died,  the  father's 
voice  b^an  still  further  to  fail«  and  things 
generally  to  go  from  bad  to  worse.     ^ 

The  work  at  the  theatre  was  now  rather  on 
the  increase.  From  Oct.  83  to  Oct.  85,  2  operas 
of  Gluck,  4  of  Salieri,  a  of  Sarti,  5  of  Paisiello, 
with  a  dozen  others,  were  studied  and  performed  ; 
but  Ludwig  had  no  pay.  In  Feb.  84  he  made 
an  application  for  a  salary,  but  the  consideration 
was  postponed,  and  it  was  probably  as  a  set-off 
that  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  second 
Court-organist.  Meantime,  however,  on  April 
15,  84,  the  Elector  Max  Friedrich  died,  and  this 
postponed  still  farther  the  prospect  of  emolument. 
The  theatrical  company  was  dismissed,  and  Neefe 
having  only  his  organ  to  attend  to,  no  longer 
required  a  deputy.  The  Beethovens  were  now 
living  at  No.  476  in  the  Wenzelgasse,  whither 
they  appear  to  have  moved  in  83,  and  Ludwig 
played  the  organ  in  the  Minorite  church  at  the 
six  o'clock  mass  every  morning. 

The  music  of  84  consists  of  a  Bondo  for 
the  Piano  in  A,*  published  early  in  the  year, 
and  a  song  'An  einen  'S&ugling':  a  Concerto 
for  Piano  and  a  piece  in  3-part  harmony,  both 
in  MS.,  are  maitioned  as  probably  belonging  to 
this  year.* 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Elector  Max 
Franz,  was  to  examine  his  establishment^  and 
on  June  27,  84,  he  issued  a  list  of  names  and 
salaries  of  his  band,'  among  which  Beethoven's 
father  appears  with  a  salary  of  300  florins,  and 
Beethoven  himself,  as  second  organist,  with  150 
florins,  equivalent  to  £25  and  £13  respectively. 
A  memorandum  of  the  same  date^®  shows  that 
an  idea  was  entertained  of  dismiasing  Neefe  and 
putting  Beethoven  into  his  place  as  chief  organist. 
In  fiict  Neefe's  pay  was  reduced  frY)m  400  to  200 
florins,  so  that  50  florins  a  year  was  saved  by 
the  appointment  of  Beethoven.  ^  An  economiccd 
Elector  I  In  the  Holy  Week  of  1 785  the  incident 
occurred  (made  too  much  of  in  the  books)  of 
Beethoven's  throwing  out  the  solo  singer  in 
Chapel  by  a  modulation  in  the  accompaniment, 
which  is  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  how  early 
his  love  of  a  joke  showed  itself.^  During  this 
year  he  studied  the  violin  with  Franz  Kies — 
father  of  Ferdinand.  The  music  of  1785  is  3 
Quartets  for  Piano  and  Strings,"  a  Minuet  for 
Piano  in  E|j,"  and  a  song  'Wenn  jemand  eine 
Beise  thut'  (Op.  5  a,  No.  i). 

In  1786  nothing  appears  to  have  been  either 
composed  or  published,  and  the  only  incident  of 
this  year  that  has  survived,  is  the  birth  of  a 

«  B.  A  H.  No.  228.        •  ftld.  lM-168.        •  IbUL  198.        '  IbM.  229. 
•  Tbajer.  L  IS.  •  lb!d.  1. 164.  »  Ibid.  1. 168. 
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seoond  girl  to  the  BeethoyexiB — Marie  Marga- 
retha  Josepl^b,  May  4. 

In  1 787  oocunred  the  first  real  event  in  Bee* 
thoven^B  life — his  first  journey  to  Vienna.    Con- 
cerning this  there  is  an  absolate  want  of  dates 
and  details.    Some  one  must  have  been  found  to 
supply  the  means  for  so  expensive  a  journey,  but 
no  name  is  prese^ed.    As  to  date,  his  duties  as 
organist  would   probably  prevent  his   leaving 
Bonn  before  the  work  of  Holy  Week  and  Easter 
was  over.    The  two  persons  who  were  indelibly 
impressed  on  his  recollection  by  the  visit  ^  were 
Mozart  and  the  Emperor  Joseph.     From   the 
former  he  had  a  few  lessons,  and  carried  away  a 
distinct— and  not  very  appreciative' — ^recollection 
of  his  playing ;  but  Mozart  must  have  been  so 
much  occupied  by  the  death  of  his  father  (May 
a 8)  and  the  approaching  production  of  'Don  Gio- 
vanni* (Oct.  29)  that  it  is  probable  they  had  not 
much  intercourse.    The  well-known  story  of  Bee- 
thoven^s  introduction  to  him,  when  divested  of  the 
ornaments'  of  Seyfned  and  others,  stands  as 
follows: — ^Mozart  asked  him  to  play,  but  thinking 
that  his  performance  was  a  prepared  piece,  paid 
little  attention  to  it.    Beethoven  seeing  this  en- 
treated Mozart  to  give  him  a  subject,  which  he 
did ;  and  the  boy,  getting  excited  with  the  occa- 
sion, played  so  finely  that  Mozart,  stepping  softly 
into  the  next  room,  said  to  his  firiends  there, '  Pay 
attention  to  him ;  he  will  make  a  noise  inihe  world 
some  day  or  other.'    His  visit  seems  not  to  have 
lasted  more  than  three  months,  but,  as  we  have 
said,  all  certain  information  is  wanting.    He  re- 
turned by  Augsburg,  where  he  had  to  borrow 
three  Garolins  (£3)  from  Dr.  von  Schaden.    His 
return  was  hastened  by  the  illne^  of  his  mother, 
who  died  of  consumption  July  17,  1787,  and  his 
account  of  himself  in  a  letter*  to  Von  Schaden, 
written  seven  weeks  after  that  date,  is  not  en- 
couraging.    A  short  time  more  and  the  little 
Margaretha  followed  her  mother,  on  Nov.  25,  so 
that  1787  must  have  closed  in  very  darkly.    The 
only  oompositions  known  to  belong  to  that  year , 
are  a  Trio  in  E  b,*  and  a  Prelude  in  F  minor  for 
Piano  solo.'    However,  matters  began  to  mend ; 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  von  Breuning 
family — ^his  first  permanent  friends — a  mother, 
three  boys,  and  a  girl.    He  gave  lessons  to  the 
girl  and  the  youngest  boy,  and  soon  became  an 
inmate  of  the  house,  a  fiu*  better  one  than  he  had 
before  frequented,  and  on  terms  of  close  intimacy 
with  them  all.    The  family  was  a  cultivated  and 
intellectual  one,  the  mother — the  widow  of  a  man 
of  some  distinction—a  woman  of  remarkable  sense 
and  refinement;  the  children,  more  or  less  of 
his  own  age.    Here  he  seems  to  have  been  first 
initiated  into  the  literature  of  his  country,  and  to 
have  acquired  the  love  of  English  authors  which 
remained  with  him  through  life.    The  intimacy 
rapidly  became  strong.    He  often  passed  whole 
days  and  nights  with  his  friends,  and  accompanied 
them  on  excursions  of  several  weeks  duration  to 
their  uncle's  house  at  Kerpen,  and  elsewhere. 
At  the  same  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 

1  Schlndler.  1.18.     >  Tha7«r.  IL  90.     >  8m  lAhn,  In  Thajer,  L 104. 


Count  Waldstein,  a  young  nobleman  eight  yen* 
his  senior,  an  amateur  musician,  whose  aoqtudnt- 
ance  was  peculiarly  useful  in  encouraging  and 
developing  Beethoven's  talent  at  a  time  when  it 
naturally  wanted  support.  On  Waldstein  Bee- 
thoven exercised  the  same  charm  that  he  did 
later  on  the  proud  aristocracy  of  Vienna.  Ths 
Count  used  to  visit  him  in  lus  poor  room,  gave 
him  a  piano,  got  him  pecuniary  help  under  the 
guise  of  allowances  from  the  Elector,  and  in  other 
ways  sympathised  with  him.  Either  now  or 
shortly  afterwards,  Beethoven  oompooed  a  set  of 
variations  for  4  hands  on  a  theme  of  the  CoontV 
and  in  1805  made  him  immortal  by  dedicsttng 
to  him  the  grand  sonata  (op.  53),  which  is  usaally 
known  by  his  name.  Another  acquaintance  was 
the  Countess  of  Hatzfeld,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
a  set  of  VariationSi  which  were  for  long  his  show- 
piece. 

In  the  summer  of  1 788,  when  Beethoven  was 
1 7|  years  old,  the  Elector  altered  the  plan'  of  his 
music,  and  formed  a  national  theatre  on  the 
model  of  that  of  his  brother  the  Emperor  Jos^k. 
Beicha  was  made  director,  and  Neefe  pianist  and 
stage-manager.  The  band  was  31  strong,  and 
contains  names  such  as  Ries,  the  two  Bombergs, 
Simrock,  Stumpff — which  often  recur  in  Bee- 
thoven's life.  He  himself  played  second  viola^ 
both  in  the  opera  and  the  chapel,  and  was  still 
assistant  Hof-organist.  In  this  position  he  rs* 
mained  for  four  years ;  the  opera  repertoire  was 
large,  good,  and  various,  the  singers  were  of 
the  best,  and  the  experience  must  have  been  of 
great  practical  use  to  him.  Among  the  operas 
played  in  89  and  90  were  Mozart's '  Entfuhning,' 
•  Figaro,'  and  •  Don  Giovanni' — ^the  two  first  ap- 
parently often.  Meantime  Johann  Beethoven 
was  going  from  bad  to  worse.  Stephen  Breuning 
once  saw  Ludwig  take  his  drunken  father  oat  oi 
the  hands  of  the  police,  and  this  could  baitily 
have  been  the  oidy  occasion.  At  length,  on 
Nov.  20,  1789,  a  decree  was  issued  ordering  a 
portion  of  the  fi^ther's  salary  to  be  paid  over  to 
the  son,  who  thus,  before  he  was  nineteen,  b^ 
came  the  head  of  the  family. 

The  compositions  of  1789  and  90  are  2  Pre- 
ludes for  the  Piano  (op.  39),  24  Variations  00 
Righini's  '  Venni»  Amore,^  a  Song  '  Der"  fteie 
Mann/  and  probably  a  Cantata  on  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II,  still  in-  MS."  The  only 
extra  musical  event  of  this  year  was  the  visit 
of  Haydn  and  Salomon  on  their  road  to  LondoO' 
They  arrived  on  Christmas  Day.  One  of  Haydn « 
Masses  was  performed ;  he  was  complimented  b] 
the  Elector,  and  entertained  the  chief  musiciani 
at  dinner  at  his  lodgings.  1791  opened  well  f<> 
Beethoven  with  a '  Ritter  Ballet,'  a  kind  of  mask©* 
ball,  in  antique  style.  Count  Waldstein  app©^ 
to  have  arranged  the  plan,  and  Beethovencompo^ 
the  music ;  but  his  name  do^  not  seem  to  have  b^ 
connected  with  it  at  the  time,  and  it  remaXO^ 
unpublished  till  1872,  when  it  appeared  arran^ 
for  piano.  In  the  autumn  the  troupe  aocompani^ 
the  Elector  to  Mergentheim,  near  Aschaffenboifi 
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to  I  ooodATe  of  the  DetUtehen  Orden ;  the  journey 
iM  by  water  along  the  Rhine  and  Main,  the 
wMtber  was  splendid, — there  was  ample  leisure, 
ud  the  tiDQe  long  remained  in  Beethoven^s  recol- 
lection 'a  firuitftil  source  of  charming  images.* 
At  AjchaJOTenbuig  he  heard  a  fine  player — the 
Abbe  Sterkel,  and  showed  his  instant  appre- 
cUtkm  of  the  Abba's  graceful  finished  style  by 
ifflitatbg  it  in  extemporising.  In  Mergentheim 
the  oompany  remained  for  a  month  (i8  Sept. — 
20  Oct.).  An  interesting  account  of  the  daily 
mosical  proceedings  is  given  by  Junker,  the 
Qaplun  at  Kirchberg,'  including  an  account  of 
fieethoTen's  extempore  playing.  He  compares  it 
with  that  of  Yogler,  whom  he  knew  well,  and 
pixmoanoes  it  to  have  displayed  all  Vogler's  ex- 
ecatim,  with  much  more  force,  feeling,  and  ex- 
pranoQ,  and  to  have  been  in  ike  highest  degree 
tfigiuJ. 

The  fieethovens  were  still  living  in  the  Wen- 
RiguR,  Carl  learning  music,  and  Johann  under 
the  Court  Apothecary.    Ludwig  took  his  meals 
at  the  Zehigarten  ^ — a  great  resort  of  the  Uni  ver- 
Bty  professors,  artists,  and  literary  men  of  Bonn, 
ud  where  the  lovely  Babette  Koch,  daughter 
d  the  proprietress,  was   doubtless  an  attrac- 
tion to  him.'    His  intimacy  with  the  Breunings 
eontinaed  and  increased;    Madame  von  Breun- 
isg  was  one  of  the  very  few  people  who  could 
ntuuge  him,  and  even  she  coidd  not  always 
Ottke  him  go  to  his  lessons  in  time :   when  he 
proved  too  obstinate  she   would  give  up  the 
odesTour  with  the  remark  '  he  is  again  in  his 
nftuif'  an  expression  which  Beethoven  never 
mgot    Music  was  their  great  bond,  and  Bee- 
^Ws  improvisations  were  the  delight  of  the 
^y.    His  duties  at  the  organ  and  in  the 
oRhoitra  at   this  time  were   not  very  great; 
the  Elector  s  absences  were  frequent,  and  gave 
him  moch  time  to  himself,  which  he  spent  partly 
is  leHODi,  partly  in  the  open  air,  of  which  he 
VM  already  very  fond,  and  partly  in  assiduous 
pnctioe  and  composition.    The  sketch-books  of 
tbat  time  are  cranmaed  with  ideas,  and  confirm 
^  statement,  made  many  years  Inter,^  that  he 
began  thus  early  the  meUiod  oi  working  which 
ttooophadcally  distinguishes  him. 
l*  In  July  1792  Haydn  again  passed  through 
^out  on  his  return  from  London.    The  Elector's 
^  gare  him  a  dinner  at  Godesberg,  and  Bee- 
t^veniobmitted  a  cantata  to  him,  '  which  Haydn 
P^y  praised,  warmly  encouraging  the  composer 
^pnceed  with  his  studies.'     What  the  cantata 
•••  ii  not  known,  though  it  is  conjectured  to 
''^^  been  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Leo- 

i»ida» 

^  compositions  which  can  be  fixed  to  the 
7^  1 791  and  92  consist  of  Songs  (portions  of 
^-  53)>  a  Rondino*  for  Wind  instruments,  the  Trio 
^^  ^ngs,  op.  3,  an  Allegro  and  Minuet  for 
'  ^atea  ^Aug.  23,  MS.),  and  perhaps  a  set  of  14 

!p«lv.L«l»4U.  >  Ibid.  1.2181 
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Variations^  for  Pianoforte,  Violin,  and  Cello,  in  Eb, 
published  in  1804  as  op.  44  ;  12  Variations'  for 
Piano  and  Violin  on  'Se  vuol  ballare';  13  ditto 
for  Piano*  on  '  Es  war  einmal';  and  1 2  ditto ^^  for 
Piano,  4  hands,  on  an  air  of  Count  Waldstein's. 

Hitherto  the  Elector  seems  to  have  taken  no 
notice  of  the  most  remarkable  member  of  his 
orchestra.  But  in  the  course  of  this  year — 
whether  prompted  by  Neefe  or  Waldstein  or  by 
his  own  observation,  or  possibly  by  Haydn*s  ap- 
probation— he  determined  that  Beethoven  should 
visit  Vienna  in  a  more  permanent  manner  than 
before,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  at  his  expense. 
Haydn  was  communicated  with,  and  in  the  very 
beginning  of  November  Beethoven  left  Bonn,  as 
it  proved,  never  to  return  to  it  again.  His  part- 
ing words  to  Neefe  are  preserved:^*"— 'Thank 
you  for  the  counsel  you  have  so  often  given  me 
on  my  progress  in  my  divine  art.  Should  I 
ever  become  a  great  man  you  will  certainly  have 
assisted  in  it,  which  will  be  all  the  more  gratify- 
ing to  you,  since  you  may  be  convinced  that'  etc. 
The  Album  in  which  his  friends — Waldstein,  the 
BreuningS)  the  Xochs,  Begenhart,  and  others — 
inscribed  their  fiurewells  is  still  existing,"  and 
the  latest  date  is  Nov.  i;  E.  Breuning's  lines 
contain  allusions  to  *  Albion,*  as  if  Beethoven 
were  preparing  to  visit  England — possibly  with 
Haydn  ?  Waldstein's  entry  is  as  follows : — '  Dear 
Beethoven,  you  are  travelling  to  Vienna  in  ful- 
filment of  your  long-cherished  wish.  The  genius 
of  Mozart  is  »'d\l  weeping  and  bewailing  the 
death  of  her  favourite.  With  the  inexhaustible 
Haydn  she  found  a  refuge,  but  no  occupation,  and 
is  now  waiting  to  leave  him  and  join  herself  to 
some  one  else.  Labour  assiduously,  and  receive 
Mozart's  spirit  from  the  hands  of  Haydn.  Your 
true  friend  Waldstein.    Bonn,  October  29, 1 792.' 

What  provision  the  Elector  made  for  him  be- 
yond his  modest  pay  of  150  florins  is  not  known. 
An  entry  of  25  ducats  (jS12  los.)  is  found  in  his 
notebook  shorUy  after  he  reached  Vienna,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  what  length  of  time 
that  moderate  sum  represented^  or  even  that  it 
came  from  the  Elector  at  all. 

Thus  ended  the  tirst  period  of  Beethoven's  life. 
He  was  now  virtually  twenty-two.  The  list  of 
his  known  compositions  to  this  time  has  been 
given  year  by  year.  If  we  add  the  Bagatelles 
W'  33) »  *^®  2  ®**y  Sonatas  (op.  49),  the  2  Violin 
Kondos  (op.  51),  the  Serenade  Trio  (op.  8),  and 
a  lost  Trio  for  Piano,  Flute,  and  Bassoon,"— all 
probably  composed  at  Bonn — and  compare  them 
with  those  of  other  composers  of  the  first  rank, 
such  as  Mozart,  Schubert,  or  Mendelssohn,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  are  singularly  few 
and  unimportant.  For  the  orchestra  the  Kitter- 
ballet  already  referred  to  is  the  single  composition 
known,  while  Mozart — to  mention  him  only — 
had  in  the  same  period  written  36  Symphonies, 
including  so  mature  a  masterpiece  as  the  '  Parisian* 
inD.  Against  Mozart's  28  Operas,  Cantatas,  and 
Masses,  tor  voices  and  full  orchestra,  composed 
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before  he  was  33,  Beethoven  has  absolutely  no- 
thing to  show.  And  the  same  in  other  depart- 
ments. That  he  meditated  great  works,  though 
they  did  not  oome  to  paper,  is  evident  in  at 
least  one  case^  A  resident  in  Bonn,  writing  to 
Schiller's  sister  Charlotte,  on  Jan.  36,  1793,* 
says : — 'I  enclose  a  setting  of  the  Ptiur-farie  on 
which  I  shoiild  like  your  opinion.  It  is  by  a 
young  man  of  this  ph!oe  whose  talent  is  widely 
esteemed,  and  whom  the  Elector  has  now  sent 
to  Vienna  to  Haydx^  He  intends  to  compose 
Schiller's  Freude,  and  that  verse  by  verse.  I 
expect  something  perfect ;  for,  as  far  as  I  know 
him,  he  is  all  for  the  grand  and  sublime.  Haydn 
informs  us  that  he  shall  set  him  to  great  operas, 
as  he  himself  will  shortly  leave  off  composing. 
He  does  not  usually  occupy  himself  with  such 
trifles  as  the  enclosed,  which  Indeed  he  composed 
only  at  the  request  of  a  lady.*  This  letter,^ 
which  shows  how  early  Schiller's  'Hymn  to 
Joy'  had  taken  possession  of  Beethoven — there, 
to  remain  till  it  formed  the  finale  to  the  Ninth 
Symphony  thirty  years  later — is  equally  inter- 
esting for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  impression 
which  Beethoven  had  already  made  on  those 
who  knew  him,  and  who  credited  him  with  the 
intention  and  the  ability  to  produce  great  works, 
although  he  had  not  yet  produced  even  small 
ones.  This  impression  was  doubtless  due  mainly» 
to  the  foree  and  originality  of  his  extempore 
playing,  which  even  at  this  early  age  was  pro- 
digious, and  justified  his  fHends  in  speaking  of 
him'  as  one  of  the  finest  pianoforte-playen  of 
the  day. 

By  the  middle  of  November  Beethoven  was 
settled  at  Vienna.  His  first  lodging  was  a  garret 
at  a  printer's  in  the  '  Alservorstadt'  *  outside  the 
walls,  in  the  direction  of  the  present  Votive- 
Church  ;  but  this  was  soon  exchanged  for  one  '  on 
the  ground  floor,'*  of  which  we  have  no  nearer 
description*  On  the  journey  from  Bonn  we  find 
him  for  the  first  time  making  notes  of  little  00- 
cuirances  and  expenses — a  habit  which  never  left 
him.  In  the  entries  made  during  his  first  few 
weeks  in  Vienna  we  can  trace  the  purchase  of  a 
wig,  silk  stockii:^,  boots,  shoes,  overcoat,  writing- 
desk,  seal,  and  hue  of  piano.  From  the  same  source 
we  can  infer  the  banning  of  his  lessons.  The 
first  payment  to  Haydn  is  8  groschen  (say  g^d., 
we  may  surely  presume  for  one  hour)  on  Deo.  i  a. 
The  lessons  took  place  in  Haydn's  house  ^  (Ham- 
berger  Haus,  No.  99a)  now  destroyed.  They 
were  lessons  in  'strict  counterpoint,*  and  the  text- 
book was  Fux's  'Gradus  ad  Pamassum.'  Of 
Beethoven's  exercises  345  have  been  preserved,* 
of  whfch  Haydn  has  corrected  43.  Haydn  was 
naturally  much  occupied,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Beethoven  should  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
his^  slow^  progress,  and  with  the  cursory  way  in 
which  his  exercises  were  corrected,  and  have  se- 
cretly accepted  the  offer  of  additional  instruction 
from  Schenk,  a  well-known  Vienna  composer. 
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But  no  open  rupture  as  yet  took  plaoe.  Bee- 
thoven accompanied  Haydn  to  Eisenstadt  soine 
time  in  1793,  and  it  was  not  until  Haydsi 
departure  for  England  on  Jan.  19,  94,  that  he 
openly  transfened  himself  to  another  msster. 
He  tnen  took  lessons  from  Albrechtsbeiger  in 
counterpoint,  and  from  Schuppanxi^  on  (lie 
violin,  three  times  a  week  each.  In  the  fismter 
the  text-book  was  Albrechtsberger's  own  'An- 
weisung  zur  Composition,'  and  ike  subject  mu 
taken  up  where  Haydn  had  left  it,  and  punned 
much  farther.  No  less  than  363  exercises  are  in 
existence  under  the  following  heads — Simple  stric: 
counterpoint;  Free  composition  in  simple  oolmte^ 
point;  Imitation;  Simple  fugue;  Fugued  oho- 
rale ;  Double  fugue  ;  Double  counterpoint  in 
the  8th,  loth,  and  1 3  th ;  Triple  counterpoint  sod 
Triple  fugue  ;  Canon.  Nottebohm  has  pointed 
out  the  accuracy  and  pains  which  Albrechtsberger 
bestowed  on  his  pupil,  as  well  as^  the  care  with 
which  Beethoven  wrote  his  exercises,  and  the 
characteristic  way  in  which  he  neglected  them  in 
practice.  He  also  gives  his  reasons  for  belienng 
that  the  lessons  did  not  last  longer  than  March 
1795.  The  impression  they  left  cm  AlbrechtB- 
berger  was  not  flattering :  '  Have  nothing  to 
do  with  him,'  said  the  old  contrapuntist  to  an 
enquiring  lad,  *he  has  learnt  nothing,  and  will 
never  do  anything  in  decent  style.'*  In  &ct 
what  was  a  contrapuntist  to  do  with  a  pupil  who 
regarded  everything  in  musio — even  consecutiTe 
fifths' — as  an  open  question,  and  also  thought  it 
a  good  thing  to  'learn  occasionally  wl^t  ii 
according  to  rule,  that  one  mav  hereafter  oosne 
to  what  is  contrary  to  rulef  **  Besides  the 
lessons  with  Haydn  and  Albrechtsberger,  some 
exercises  exist  in  Italian  vocal  composition,  dating 
fit>m  1793  to  1803,  and  showing  that  Beethoven 
availed  lumself  of  Salieri's  well-known  kindneei 
to  needy  musicians,  to  submit  his  pieces  to  him. 
Salieri's  corrections  are  chiefly  in  the  division  of 
the  Italian  syllables.  Another  musician  whom 
he  consulted,  especially  in  his  early  attempts  at 
quartet  writing,  was  Aloys  l^^orster,  to  whom  he 
remained  long  and  greatly  attached.^    >^ 

Meantime  Beethoven  kept  up  communicatioD 
with  Bonn.    On  Dec.  18,  93,  his  poor  father  died, 
and  the  100  thalers  aj^lied  to  the  support  of  his 
brothers  naturally  stopped.     On  Beethoven's  ap- 
plication, however,  the  grant  was  allowed  to  go 
on,  in  addition  to  his  own  pay.     Hies  drew  and 
transmitted  the  money  for  mm."    The  Breuningi 
still  held  their  place  in  his  heart;  two  letters  to 
Eleonore,  full  of  affection,  are  preserved,  and  h« 
mentions  having  also  written  twice  to  one  resident 
of  Bonn,  and  three  times  to  another,  in  the 
course  of  the  first  twelvemonth.     In  January 
1 794  the  Elector  visited  Vienna,  and  with  the 
Maitsh  quarter-day  Beethoven's  allowance  oeased. 
In  the  following  October  the  Emperor  declared 
war  with  France,  Bonn  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  republican  army,  and  the  Elector  fled. 
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Kow  ibai  Beethoven  is  landed  in  Vienna — as 
it  toiiis  ont^  never  again  to  leave  it — and  is  left 
to  his  own  resources,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
ptoM  in  the  narrative  of  his  life,  and  sketch  his 
chsncter  and  person  as  briefly  as  possible.  He 
liid  already  a  laige  acquaintance  among  the  aris- 
toenej  of  Vienna.  Among  his  kindest  friends 
and  most  devoted  admirers  were  the  Prince  and 
PrboeM  Karl  Lichnowsky.  They  devoured  his 
moBC,  gave  him  a  quartet  of  Suable  inatru> 
■Mots  ^  for  the  performance  of  it,  put  up  with  his 
canoes  and  eccentricities,  gave  him  an  annuity 
of  £60,  and  made  him  an  inmate  of  their  house 
trjesn.  He  was  also  frequently  at  the  houses 
of  Bsnm  van  Swieten,  Prince  Lobkowitz,  Count 
Friei,  snd  other  noblemen,  at  once  leaders  of 
fuhioB  and  devoted  amateurs.  At  these  houses 
he  mi  in  the  constant  habit  of  playing,  and  in 
oanj  of  them  no  doubt  he  taught,  but  as  to  the 
ioiki  results  of  this  no  record  remains — ^nor  do  we 
fanw  the  prices  which  he  obtained  for  his  pub- 
Med  works,  or  the  value  of  the  dedications,  at 
thk  period  of  his  career.  Musical  public,  like  that 
vhich  lapported  the  numerous  concerts  flourish- 
iag  m  Ltnidon  at  this  date,'  and  enabled  Salomon 
to  riik  the  expense  of  bringing  Haydn  to  £ng- 
lasd,  there  was  none;  musicians  were  almost 
dinetlj  dependent  on  the  appreciation  of  the 
VMlthy. 

That  Beethoven  should  have  been  so  much 
toeunred  by  the  aristocracy  of  Vienna  notwith- 
itaiidiDg  his  personal  drawbacks,  and  notwith- 
■tudug  the  gap  which  separated  the  nobleman 
from  the  rotmHer,  shows  what  an  immense  power 
tlMre  most  have  been  in  his  g^enius.  and  in  the 
ibnlota  simplicity  of  his  mind,  to  overcome  the 
■braptness  of  his  manners.  If  we  are  to  believe 
tfe  aaeodotes  of  his  oontemporaries  his  sensitive- 
Mi  was  extreme,  his  temper  ungovernable,  and 
Itii  mode  of  expression  often  quite  unjustifiable. 
At  the  house  cSf  C6unt  Browne,  when  playing  & 
doetwith  Bies,  a  young  nobleman  at  the  other  ei^^ 
QfthenKHnpersi^edin  talkingtoalady:  several 
(ttenpts  to  quiet  him  having  feuled,  Beethoven 
foddeoly  lifted  Ries's  hands  from  the  key^  say- 
iig  in  a  loud  voice  '  I  play  no  longer  foe  such 
^p*;  nor  would  he  toucSli  another  note  nor  allow 
^  to  do  so,  though  entreated  by  all.'  On.  another 
<)«aaoii,  when  living  in  the  house  and  on  the 
bounty  of  ^  the  lichnowskys,  the  prince,  knowing 
^  Hositive  Beethoven  was  to  neglect,  ordered 
^  Mrraots  whenever  they  heard  Beethoven's 
be&  and  his  at  the  same  time  to  attend  to  Bee- 
^^oven'i  first.  No  soccer  however  did  Beethoven 
^inoHr  that  such  an  order  had  been  given  than 
^  CDgsged  a  servant  of  his  own  t-o  answer  his 
heU'  During  one  of  the  rehearsals  of  '  Leonora^* 
the  third  basKxm  was  absent,  at  which  Beethoven 
^  f orioas.  Prince  Lobkowitz,  one  of  his  best 
frM&da,  tried  to  laugh  off  the  mattf^r,  saying  that 
M  the  first  and  second  were  there  the  absence 
of  the  third  oould  not  be  of  any  grei^t  consequence. 
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But  80  implacable  was  Beethoven  that  in  crossing 
the  Platz  after  the  rehearsal  he  could  not  resist 
running  to  the  great  gate  of  the  Lobkowitz  Palace 
and  shouting  up  the  entrance,' '  Lobkowitzscher 
Esel* — 'ass  of  a  Lobkowitz.*  Any  attempt  to 
deceive  him,  even  in  the  most  obvious  pleasantry, 
he  oould  never  forgive.  When  he  composed  the 
well-known  'Andante  in  F'  he  played  it  to 
Bies  and  Krumpholz.  It  delighted  them,  and 
with  difficulty  tiiey  induced  hun  to  repeat  it. 
From  Beethoven^s  house  Hies  went  to  that  of 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  and  not  being  able  to  contain 
himself  played  what  he  could  recollect  of  the  new 
piece,  and  the  Prince  being  equally  delighted,  it 
was  repeated  and  repeated  till  he  too  could  play 
a  portion  of  it.  The  next  day  the  Prince  by  way 
of  a  joke  asked  Beethoven  to  hear  something 
which  he  had  been  composing,  and  thei^eupon 
played  a  large  portion  of  his  own  'An/Jante.* 
Beethoven  was  furious ;  and  the  result  "s^aa  that 
BAea  was  never  again  aUowed  to  hear  him  play  in 
private.  In  fact  it  led  in  the  end  to  Beethoven*s 
ceasing  to  play  to  the  Princess  circle  of  friends.* 
And  on  the  other  hand,  no  length  of,  friendship 
or  depth  of  tried  devotion  preveutod  him  from 
treating  those  whom  he  suspected,  however  tm- 
justly,  and  on  however  insufficient  grounds,  in 
the  most  scornful  m^omer.  Hies  has  ^described 
one  such  painful  oocurrence  in  his  own  case  k  pro- 
pos  to  the  Westphalian  negotiations ;  but  ail  his 
friends  suffered  in  turn.  Even  poor  Schindler, 
whose  devotion  in  spite  of  every  drawback  was  so 
constant,  and  who  has  been  taunted  with  having 
'deliv^ed  himself  body  and  soul  to  Beethoven,' 
had  t«>  suffer  the  most  shameful  reproaches  be- 
hind ^0  back,  the  injustice  of  which  is  most  surely 
proved  by  the  fiict  that  they  are  dropped  as 
suddenly  as  they  were  adopted.*  When  Moritz 
lichnowsky,  Schuppanzigh,  and  Schindler  were 
doing  their  utmost  to  get  over  the  difficulties  of 
arranging  a  concert  for  the  performance  of  the 
Choral  Symphony  and  the  Mass  in  D,  he 
suddenly  suspected  them  of  some  ulterior  pur^ 
pose,  and  dismissed  them  with  the  three  following 
notes:* — 'To  Count  Lichnowsky.  Falsehoods 
I  despise.  Visit  me  no  more.  There  will  be 
no  concert.  Beethoven.'  'To  Heir  Schindler. 
Visit  me  no  more  till  I  send  for  you.  No  concert. 
Beethoven.'  '  To  Herr  Schuppanzigh.  Visit  me 
{hetucke  er  mieh)  no  more.  I  give  no  concert. 
Beethoven.' 

The  style  of  the  last  of  these  three  precious 
jHtKluctions — the  third  person  singular — in  which 
the  very  lowest  rank  only  is  addressed,  seems  to 
open  us  a  little  door  into  Beethoven's  feeling 
towards  musicians.  When  Hummel  died,  two 
notes  from  Beethoven^*  were  found  among  his 
papers,  which  tell  the  story  of  some  sudden 
violent  outbreak  on  Beethoven's  part.  '  Komme 
er  (the  same  scornful  style  as  before)  nicht  mehr 
zu  mirl  er  ist  ein  falscher  Hund,  und  ftdsche 
Hunde  hole  der  Schinder.  Beethoven.'  And 
though  this  was  followed  by  an  apology  couched 
in  the  most  ultra-affectionate  and  coaxing  terms — 

•TiMyw.lLns.    •BlM.p.lQB.     ViUd.p.«L      •  SeUndlar.  U.  68. 
•BMAi«r«.  Hot.  871^  880k  M.  M  Xlityw,  IL  04. 
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'  HerzenB  Natzerl,*  '  Dich  kQsst  dein  Beethoven,* 
and  80  on — ^yet  the  impression  must  have  remained 
on  HummeTs  mind.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  on  bad  terms  with  most  of  the  musicians 
of  Vienna.  With  Haydn  he  seems  never  to  have 
been  really  cordiaL  The  old  man's  neglect  of  his 
lessons  embittered  him,  and  when  after  hearing 
his  first  three  Trios,  Haydn,  no  doubt  in  sincerity, 
advised  him  not  to  publish  the  third,  which 
Beethoven  knew  to  be  the  best,  it  was  difficult 
to  take  the  advice  in  any  other  light  than  as 
prompted  by  jealousy.  True  he  dedicated  his 
three  Pianoforte  Sonatas  (op.  a)  to  Haydn,  and 
they  met  in  the  concert-room,  but  there  are  no 
signs  of  cordial  intercourse  between  them  after 
Beethoven's  first  twelve  months  in  Vienna.  In 
tact  they  were  thoroughly  antagonistic.  Haydn, 
though  at  the  head  of  Hving  composers,  and  as 
original  a  genius  as  Beethoven  himself,  had 
always  ibeen  punctilious,  submissive,  subservient 
to  etiquette.  Beethoven  was  eminently  in- 
dependent and  impatient  of  restraint.  It  was 
the  old  world  and  tne  new — De  Br^z^  and  Mira- 
beau ' — and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  agree. 
They  probably  had  no  open  quarrel,  Haydn's 
tact  would  prevent  that,  but  Haydn  nick-named 
him  *  the  Great  Mogul,'  and  Beethoven  retorted 
by  refusing  to  announce  himself  as  'Haydn's' 
scholar,'  and  when  they  met  in  the  street  their 
remarks  were  unfortunate,  and  the  antagonism 
was  but  too  evident. 

For  Salieri,  Eybler,  Gyrowetz,  and  Weigl, 
able  men  and  respectable  oontrapuntistfis,  he  had 
a  sincere  esteem,  though  little  more  intimate 
feeling.  Though  he  would  not  allow  the  term 
as  regarded  Haydn,  he  himself  left  his  char- 
acteristic visiting  card  on  Salieri's  table  as  his 
'  scholar  * — *  Der  Schuler  Beethoven  war  da.'  •  But 
with  the  other  musicians  of  Vienna,  and  the 
players  of  his  own  standing,  Beethoven  felt 
no  restraint  on  open  war.*  They  laughed  at  his 
eccentricities,  his  looks  and  his  Bonn  dialect,* 
made  game  of  his  music,  and  even  trampled  *  on 
it,  and  he  retorted  both  with  speech  and  hands. 
The  pianoforte-players  were  Hummel,  Woelffl, 
Lipawsky,  Gelinek,  Steibelt.  Steibelt  had  dis- 
tinctly challenged  him,^  had  been  as  thoroughly 
beaten  as  a  man  could  wish,  and  from  that  day 
forward  would  never  again  meet  him.  Gelinek, 
though  equally  vanquished,  compensated  himself 
by  listening  to  Beethoven  on  all  occasions,  and 
stealing  his  phrases  *  and  harmonies,  while  Bee- 
thoven retorted  by  engaging  his  next  lodging 
where  Gelinek  could  not  possibly  come  within 
the  sound  of  his  piano.  Woelffl  and  Hummel 
were  openly  pitted  against  him,  and  no  doubt 
there  were  people  to  be  found  in  Vienna  in  1 795, 
as  there  are  in  London  in  1876,  to  stimulate 
such  rivalry  and  thus  divide  artists  whom  a 


>  Oarirle*!  French  BevoluUent  bk.  r.  eh.  X  >  Blea,  p.  88. 

*  Ana  Moteheiki'  X<6m.  1.10. 

*  Heodb  them  his  'deadly  enemlee.*    Letter  to  Kleaoora  too 
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little  care  might  have  united.    Hummd  is  si^ 
to  have  excelled  him  in  clearness,  el^ance,  uuA 
purity,  and  Woelffl's  proficiency  in  counterpoBifc 
was*  great,  and  his  huge  hands  gave  him  ex- 
traordinary command  of  the  keys;    but  for  fire^ 
and  imagination,  and  feeling,  and  wealth  of  idM0 
in  extempore  playing,  none  of  them  can  hare  ap- 
proached Beethoven.     '  His  improvisation,'  lajfl 
Czemy,*  'was  most  brilliant  and  striking;  in 
whatever  company  he  might  chance  to  be,  he 
knew  how  to  produce  such  an  effect  upon  every 
hearer,  that  frequently  not  an  eye  remained  dij, 
while  many  would  break  out  into  loud  sobs ;  foe 
there  was  something  wonderful  in  his  expreirioika, 
in  addition  to  the  beauty  and  originality  of  lam 
ideas,  and  his  spirited  style  of  rendering  them.* 
He  extemporised   in  regular   *form,'  and  bii 
variations — ^when  he  treated  a  theme  in  tiial 
way — were  not  mere  alterations  of  figure,  bat 
real  developments  and  elaborations  of  the  subject.** 
*  No  artist,  says  Bies,^^ '  that  I  ever  heard  cam* 
at  all  near  the  height  which  Beethoven  attained 
in  this  branch  of  playing.    The  wealth  of  ideas 
which  forced  themselves  on  him,  the  caprices  to 
which  he  surrendered  himself,  the  variety  of 
treatment,  the  difficulties,  were  inexhaustiUei' 
Even  the  Abb^  Vogler's  admirers  were  compelled 
to  admit  as  much."    He  required  much  presBiog, 
often  actual  force,  to  get  him  to  the  piano,  sad 
he  would  make  a  grimace  or  strike  the  keys  with 
the  back  of  his  hand  "  as  he  sat  down ;  but  when 
there  he  would  extempcnrise  for  two  hours  ttod 
even  more  at  a  time,  and  after  ending  one  of  hii 
great  improvisations,  he  would  burst  into  a  rotf 
of  laughter,  and  banter  his  hearers  on  their 
emotions.      'We  artists,'  he  would  say,  'don't 
want  tears,  we  want  applause.'  ^*    At  other  tinei 
he  would  behave  as  if  insulted  by  such  indicaiuos 
of  sympathy,  and  call  his  admirers  fods,  sad 
spoiled  chil(bren« 
And  yet  no  outbursts  of  this  kind  seem  to 
ve  made  any  breach  in  the  regard  with  which 
h^was  treated  by  the  nobility — the  only  us* 
professional  musicid  society  of  Vienna.    Certsialy 
Bee^oven  was  the  first  musician  who  had  ever 
ventiJIred  on  such  independence,  and  there  «M 
possibW  something  piquant  in  thei  mere  norelty; 
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secret  of  his  lasting  influence  most 

the  charm  of  his  personality— hit 

licity,  joined  to  his  prodigious  genius* 

enfoyed  good  society.     '  It  is  good,'  said 

th  the  aristocracy ;  but  one  must  bt 

able  to  impress  them.' " 

This  per8<|nal  fascination  acted  most  strol^lj 
on  his  immediate  friends— on  Krumpholx  (who 
seems  to  luive  played  the  part  of  Coleridge'i 
humble  follower  John  Chester^*),  on  the  some' 
what  cold  an^  self-possessed  Breuning,  as  well  a* 
on  Hies,  Zmejskall,  Schindler,  Holz,  and  others* 
who  had  not,;  like  HasUnger  or  Streicher,  an^' 
thing  to  gain  from  him,  but  who  suffored  lo^ 

•  Thayer.  n.lOt      I 

u  Czemy  fflres  theJTartoas  fenns  of  hit  hnprorfaatlou.  Thayar.  ^ 
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ft  words  and  most  sourvy  treatment,  and 
id  again  and  again  to  their  worship  with 
hingcomtancy.  Excepting  Breaning  none 
16  seem  really  to  have  had  his  confidence, 
^Te  known  anything  of  the  inner  man 
lay  behind  the  rough  husk  of  his  exterior, 
i  they  all  clang  to  him  as  if  they  had. 
is  tcur$  de  force  in  performance  too  much 
ftps  made  m  the  books.  His  transposing 
Doerto  in  0  into  Of  at  rehearsal  was 
repeated  by  ^  WoelfH ;  while  his  playing 
10  parts  of  his  Horn  Sonata,  his  Ereutzer 
or  his  C  minor  Concerto  without  book, 
!alt  pieces  of  Bach  at  first  sight,  is  no 
an  has  been  done  by  Mozart,  Mendelssohn, 
le  Bennett^  and  many  inferior  artists, 
ras  mo  quality  of  this  kind  that  got  him 
le  of  the  'giant  among  players';  but  the 
I  and  elevation  of  his  style,  and  his  great 
if  expression  in  slow  movements,  which 
lercised  on  his  own  noble  music  fixed  his 
and  made  them  insensible  to  any  faults 
I  or  mere  mechanism. 
I  not  men  alone  who  were  attracted  by  him, 
an  equAl  favourite  with  the  ladies  of  the 
Hie  Princes^  lichnowsky  watched  over 
I  Madame  von  Breuning  had  done — like 
r.*  The  Countesses  GiUlenberg  and  £r- 
he  Princess  Odescalchi,  the  Baroness 
D,  the  sisters  of  the  Count  of  Bruns- 
nd  many  more  of  the  reigning  beauties 
ma  adored  him,  and  would  bear  any 
I  from  him.    These  young  ladies  went 

lodgings  or  received  him  at  their 
as  it  suited  him.  He  would  storm  at 
it  inattention  during  their  lessons,  and 
«ar  up  the  music  and  throw  it  about.' 

have  used  the  snuffers  as  a  toothpick  in 
e  £rtmann*s  drawing-room;  but  when 
.  her  child  he  was  admitted  to  console 
id  when  Mendelssohn  saw  her*  fifteen 
ter  she  doted  on  his  memory  and  recalled 
Uest  traits  of  his  character  and  behaviour, 
constantly  in  love,  and  though  his  taste 
7  promiscuous,'  yet  it  is  probably  quite 
A  the  majority  of  his  attachments  was  for 
of  rank,  and  that  they  were  returned  or 
.  Unlike  poor  Schubert,  whose  love  for 
mtess  Marie  Esterhazy  was  so  carefully 
id,  Beethoven  made  no  secret  of  his 
tents.  Many  of  them  are  perpetuated  in 
ications  of  his  sonatas.  That  in  £b  (op.  7), 
id  to  the  Countess  Babette  de  Keglevics, 
Hed  in  allusion  to  him  and  to  her,  *die 
ie.*  To  other  ladies  he  writes  in  the  most 
ie,  nay  affec^onate  style.  He  addresses 
rooess  Ertmann  by  her  Christian  name 
ibe,  werthe,  Dorothea  C&cilia,*  and  the 
isErdddy — whom  he  caUed  his  confessor 
Uebe,  liebe,  liebe,  liebe,  liebe,  Grafin.*^ 
*i  investigations^  have  destroyed  the  ro- 
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manoe  of  his  impending  nuuriage  with  Giulietta 
Guicciardi  (afterwards  Countess  Gallenberg) ; 
yet  the  fact  that  the  Story  has  been  so  long 
believed  shows  its  abstract  (probability.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  his  altachnlents  were  all 
honourable,  and  that  he  had  no  ttote  for  im- 
morality. *  Oh  God !  Idt  tie  at  last  find  her  who 
is  destiBid  to  be  mine,  and  who  shall  strengthen 
me  in  virtue,*  Those  were  his  sei^timents  as  to 
wedded  love. 

His  dedications  have  been  mentioned.  The 
practice  .seems  virtually  to  have  begim  with 
nim,"  to  have  sprung  from  the  equal  and  in- 
timate relation  in  which  he  —  earliest  among 
musicians  —  stood  to  his  distinguished  friends; 
and  when  one  looks  down  the  list,'  from  op.  i  to 
^P*  135^-unsurpassed  even  by  any  later  composer 
— and  remembers  that  the  ma^nity  were  inspired 
by  private  firiendship,^  and  tnat  only  a  minority 
speak  of  remuneration,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
astonished. 

Formal  religion  he  apparently  had  none ;  his 
religious  observances  were  on  a  par  with  his 
manners.  It  is  strange  that  the  Bible  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  one  of  his  favourite  books. 
He  once  says  to  a  friend,"  *It  happens  to  be 
Sunday,  and  I  will  quote  you  something  out  of 
the  Gospel  —  Love  one  another';  but  such 
references  are  very  rare.  But  that  he  waa^reif^ 
and  deeply  religious,  *  striving  sacredly  to  fulfil 
all  the  duties  imposed^  on  him  by  humanity, 
God,  and  nature,'  and  full  of  trust  in  God,  love 
to  man,  and  real  humility,  is  shown  by  many  and 
many  a  sentence  in  his  letters.  And  that  in 
moments  of  emotion  his  thoughts  turned  up- 
wards is  touchingly  shewn  by  a  fragment  of  a 
hymn — 'Grott  aUein  ist  unser  Herr' — which 
Mr.  Nottebohm"  has  unearthed  from,  a  sketch- 
book of  the  year  1818,  and  which  Beethoven 
has  himself  noted  to  have  been  written,  '  Auf 
dem  Wege  Abends  zwischen  den  und  auf  den 
Bergen.'  The  following  passages,  which  he 
copied  out  himself  and  kept  constantly  before 
him,  served  him  as  a  kind  of  Creed,  and  sum  up 
his  theology : — 

I  am  that  which  is. 

I  am  all  that  is,  that  was,  and  that  shall  be. 
No  mortal  man  hath  lifted  my  veil. 

He  is  alone  by  Himself,  and  to  Him  alone  do 
all  things  owe  their  being. 

How  he  turned  his  theology  into  practice  is 
well  exemplified  in  his  alteration  of  Moscheles* 
pious  insciiption.  At  the  end  of  his  arrange- 
ment of  Fidelio  Moscheles  had  written  *Fine. 
With  God*s  help.*  To  this  Beethoven  added, 
*  O  man,  help  thyself.'  ^* 
^  In  his  early  Vienna  days  he  attempted  to  dress 


•  Koiart's  six  qnartets  are  dedlcatad  to  Hajdn.  bnt  tiito  b  qnlta  aa 
except  Ion.  Uaydn  dadlcatad  a  Souata  or  two  in  London,  but  It  tias  not 
his  practice. 

>  As  giren  in  Nottabohm*s  THtmtUi»e^et  Ven^Amiu,  Anhanff  It.  e. 

lA  In  dedicatinc  opus  90  to  Prince  Muritz  Lichnowsky  ha  lays.  that 
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that  he  should  decidedly  refuse  It.'  See  abo  tba  latter  to  ZmeskaU 
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Sn  the  fashion,  wore  tilk  itoddiigB,  perruque,  long 
boots,  and  sword,  carried  a  double  eye-glass  and  a 
seal-rintf.  But  dress  must  have  been  as  unbearable 
to  him^  as  etiquette,  and  it  did  not  last ;  '  he 
was  meanly  dressed,*  says  one  of  his  adorers, 
'  and  very  ugly  to  look  at,  but  full  of  nobility  and 
fine  feeling,  and  highly  culiivated/ '  Czemy 
first  saw  him  in  his  own  room,  and  there  his 
beard  was  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  his  black 
hair  stood  up  in  a  thick  shock,  his  ears  were 
filled  with  wool  which  had  apparently  been 
soaked  in  some  yellow  substance,  and  his  clothes 
were  made  of  a  loose  hairy  stuff,  which  gave 
him  the  look  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  But  we  know 
that  he  never  wore  his  good  clothes  at  home ;' 
at  any  rate  the  impression  he  usually  made  was 
not  so  questionable  as  this.  Those  who  saw  him 
for  the  first  time  were  often  charmed  by  the 
eager  cordiality  of  his  address,  and  by  the  absence 
of  the  bearishness  and  gloom'  which  even  then 
were  attributed  to  him.  His  face  may  have  been 
ugly,,  but  all  admit  that  it  was  remarkably  ex- 
pressive. When  lost  in  thought  and  abstracted 
nis  look  would  naturally  be  gloomy,  and  at  such 
times  it  was  useless  to  expect  attention  from 
him ;  but  on  recognising  a  friend  his  smile  was 
peculiarly  geoiial  and  winning.*  He  had  the 
Dreadth  of  jaw  which  distinguishes  so  many 
men  of  great  intellect ;  the  mouth  firm  and  de- 
termined, the  lips  protruded  with  a  look  almdSt 
of  fierceness :  but  his  eyes  were  the  special  feature 
of  the  face,  and  it  was  in  them  that  the  earnestness 
and  sincerity  of  his  character  beamed  forth.  They 
were  black,  not  large  but  bright,  and  when 
under  the  influence  of  inspiration — the  raptus  of 
Madame  von  Breuning — they  dilated  in  a  peculiar 
wav.  His  head  was  large,  the  forehead  both  high 
and  broad,  and  the  hair  abundant.  It  was 
originally  black,  but  in  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
though  as  thick  as  ever,  became  quite  white, 
and  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  red  colour* 
of  his  complexion.  Beard  or  moustache  he  never 
wore.  His  teeth  were  verv  white  and  regular, 
and  good  up  to  his  death  ;^  in  laughing  he 
shewed  them  much.  The  portraits  and  busts 
of  Beethoven  are  with  few  exceptions  more  or 
less  to  blame;  they  either  idealise  him  into  a 
sort  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  or  they  rob  him  of  all 
expression.  It  must  have  been  a  difficult  face 
to  take,  because  of  the  constant  variety  in  its 
expression,  as  well  as  the  impatience  of  the 
sitter.  The  most  trustworthy  'likenesses  are 
(i)  the  miniature  by  Homemann,  taken  in  1 8c a, 
and  photographed  in  Breuning*s  'Schwarzspa- 
nierhaus'  {Vienna,  1874)  ;  (2)  the  head  by  La- 
tronne,  engraved  by  Hofel,  and  (badly)  by  Kiedel 
for  the  A.  M.  Z.,  1817 ;  (3)  the  little  full  length 

>  *  It  ii  BO  oti|«ot  to  nM  to  have  my  hair  draved,*  tayi  h«,  ^  propot 
to  a  Mirant  who  pcmeiged  that  accompIUhm«nt.  Feb.  2S.  1813. 

*  CouDteas  GaUenberi,  In  Thayer,  11. 172.      >  Latter  of  June  Ub  18& 
«  Spohr.  adbaiUot.  IW.   X.  B..  Id  lliayar  II.  207. 

*  Bochliti,  Fir  Frttmd»  d.  Tamkiaut,  It.  990 :  and  the  channlnc 
acconnt  (by  a  nieee  of  Dr.  Bnmey)  In  the  Harmomiem,  Deo.  USS. 

*  8ir  JuUiu  Benedla's  recoUectloo. 

T  Breoning,  Au»  dem  SfkwampamieHumM,  p.  97. 

■  I  heartily  widi  It  were  In  my  power  to  give  theie  two  portraits,  m 
Aill  of  character  and  to  anllke  the  ordinary  engrarings.  The  flni  of 
the  two  has  a  special  intereit  m  harlng  been  sent  by  BeeUioTen  to 
Brawling  at  a  pledfe  of  leoonolllatloo.   Bee  the  letter,  p.  102. 
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sketch  by  Lyser,  to  the  accuracy  of  which ! 
ing  expressly  testifies,  except  that  the  hat 
be  straight  on  the  head,  not  at  all  on  on 


He  was  below  the  middle  height — not  moi 
5  feet  5  inches ;  but  broad  across  the  sh< 
and  very  firmly  built — '  the  image  of  stre 
His  hands  were  much  covered  with  hair,  the 
strong  and  short  (he  could  barely  span  a  i 
and  the  tips  broad,  as  if  pressed  out  wit 
practising  frx>m  early  youth.  He  wai 
particular  as  to  the  mode  of  holding  the 
and  placing  the  fingers,  in  which  he 
follower  of  Emanuel  Bach,  whose  'Method  I 
ployed  in  his  earlier  days.  In  extempore  f 
he  used  the  pedal  far  more  than  one 
expect  from  his  published  sonatas,  and  thii 
his  quick  playing  confused,  but  in  Adtig 
played  witn  divine  clearness  and  expra 
iiis  attitude  at  the  piano  was  perfectly  qui 
dignified,  with  no  approach  to  grimace,  ex( 
bend  down  a  little  towards  the  keys  as  his  d< 
increased.^^  This  is  remarkable,  becaust 
conductor  his  motions  were  most  extrava 
At  a  pianUsimo  he  would  crouch  down  » 
be  hidden  by  the  desk,  and  then  as  the  en 
increased,  would  gradually  rise,  beating  i 
time,  until  at  the  fortUsiniO  he  would  sprii 
the  air  with  his  arms  extended  as  if  wisli 
float  on  the  clouds.  When,  as  was  som 
the  case  after  he  became  deaf,  he  lost  his 
and  these  motions  did  not  coincide  wit 
music,  the  effect  was  very  unfortunate,  t 
not  so  unfortunate  as  it  would  have  bee 

■  Ferfrled,  BU»fr.  KMitm.  13.— 'In  that  limited  space  was 
trated  the  piock  of  twenty  bettelloos.'— fottea,  ch.  xxUi. 
»"  Cwntey.  In  Thay*r.  \1.  !UH.  il  Tliay«r.  U. 

»  Seyfriad.  p.  17.  coaflmied  by  Spohr.  Sdhtlbiog.  L  201. 
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been  ftware  of  the  mistake.  In  the 
•tn,  fts  at  the  piano,  he  vas  uigent  in 
Dding  expreadon,  exact  attention  to  piano 
forit,  and  the  alightest  shades  of  nuance, 
bo  tempo  rubato.  Generally  speaking  he 
sztremely  coiuteous  to  the  band,  though 
s  rule  Uiere  were  new  and  then  exceptions. 
ih  so  easily  made  angry  his  pains  as  a 
er  must  have  been  great  'Unnaturally 
it,*  says  one  pupil,*  *  he  would  have  a  pas- 
repeated  a  dooen  times  -till  it  was  to  his 
';  'infinitely  strict  in  the  smallest  detail,* 
another,'  'until  the  right  rendering  was 
led.'  'Comparatively  oueless^  as  to  the 
notes  being  played,  but  angry  at  once  at 
kilure  in  expression  or  nuance^  or  in  ap- 
osioii  of  the  character  of  the  piece ;  saying 
the  first  might  be  an  accident,  but  that 
iier  showed  want  of  knowledge,  or  feeling, 
ention.'  What  his  practice  was  as  to  re- 
ration  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  certain 
n  some  cases  he  would  accept  no  pay  from 
ipds. 

i  simplicity  and  absence  of  mind  were  now 
ufn  oddly  shown.  He  could  not  be  brought 
lerstaiid  why  his  standing  in  his  nightsMrt 
>  open  window  should  attract  notice,  and 

with  pofect  simplicity  '  what  those  d d 

rere  hooting  at.'*  At  Penzing  in  1823  he 
i  At  his  window  in  full  view,  and  when  the  j 
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people  collected  to  see  him,  changed  his  lodging 
rather  than  forsake  the  practice.*  Like  Newton 
he  was  unconscious  that  he  had  not  dined,  and 
urged  on  the  waiter  payment  for  a  meal  which 
he  had  neither  ordered  nor  eaten.  He  forgot 
that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  horse  until  recalled 
to  the  fact  by  a  long  bill  for  its  keep.  In  fact 
he  was  not  made  for  practical  life;  never  could 
play  at  cards  or  dance,  dropped  everything  that 
he  took  into  his  hands,  and  overthrew  the  ink 
into  the  piano.  He  cut  himself  horribly  in 
shaving.  *  A  disorderly  creature'  (ein  unordent> 
licher  Mensch)  was  his  own  description,  and  *  ein 
konfiiser  Kerl'  that  of  his  doctor,*  who  wisely 
added  the  saving  clause  '  though  he  may  still  be 
the  greatest  genius  in  the  world.*  His  ordinanr 
handwriting  was  terrible,  and  supplied  him  with 
many  a  joke.  '  Yesterday  I  took  a  letter  myself 
to  the  poet-office,  and  was  asked  where  it  was 
meant  to  go  to.  From  which  I  see  that  my 
writing  is  as  often  misunderstood  as  I  am  myself.' ' 
It  was  the  same  twenty  years  before — '  this  cursed 
writing  that  I  cannot  alter.'*  Much  of  his 
difficulty  probably  a^ose  from  want  of  pens, 
which  he  often  hegB  from  Zmeskall  and  Breun- 
ing ;  for  some  of  his  MSS.  *  are  as  clear  and 
flowing  as  those  of  Mozart,  and  there  is  a  truly 
noble  character  in  the  writing  of  some  of  his 
letters,  e.g.  that  to  Mr.  Broadwood  (see  p.  194), 
of  which  we  give  the  signature. 


Cl/K 


twithstanding  his  illeg^e  hand  Beethoven 
i  ooDsiderable  letter  writer.  The  two  coi- 
ns published  by  Nohl  contain  yai,  and 
are  probably  not  more  than  half  of  those 
ote.'*  Not  a  large  number  when  compared 
diQse  of  Mendelssohn  or  even  Mozart — both 
Mm  died  so  eariy, — ^but  large  under  all  the 
nsfcanoes.  'Good  letters*  they  cannot  be 
L  Th^  contain  no  descriptions  or  graces 
fie;  they  are  often  clumsy  and  incorrect, 
they  are  also  often  eminently  interesting 
being  so  brimfull  of  the  writer's  personality. 
'  in  all  ooQoemed  with  himself,  his  wants 
vidHs,  his  joys  and  sorrows;  sometimes 
1  they  speak  ol  his  deafiiess  or  his  ill  health, 
nfen  his  faults  and  appeal  to  the  affection 
is  oorreqxNident,  they  overflow  with  feeling 
liie  into  an  affecting  eloquence,  but  always 
le  point.  Of  these,  the  letters  to  W^er 
Besncre  von  Breuning,  and  that  to  his 
^en  (called  his  *  Will  *),  are  fine  specimens. 
7  of  those  addressed  to  his  nephew  are  inex- 
ably  touching.    But  his  letters  are  often  very 

B«.  ».M.  >  CwuteM  GdlcQbMi.  In  TInytr.  ti.172. 

bM.R.M.  «HoMiMt6^  !.«&#«.  L 17. 

,N«lt.p.41  •11Wf«r.U.9«)L 

Utter  It  ZMikaO.  OcL  t.  UtS. 


short.  Partly  perhaps  from  his  deafiiess,  and 
partly  from  some  idiosyncrasy,  he  would  often 
write  a  note  where  a  verbal  question  would  seem 
to  have  been  more  convenient.  One  constant 
characteristic  is  the  fun  they  contain.  Swift 
himself  never  made  worse  puns  with  more  plea- 
sure, or  devised  queerer  spelling  ^*  or  more  miser- 
able rhymes,  or  bestowed  more  nioknames  on  his 
friends.  Krumpholz  is  *  my  fool' ;  he  himself  is 
' the  Oenerslissimus,*  Haslinger  'the  Adjutant,* 
Schindler  'the  Samothracian'  and  *Papageno'; 
Sohuppanzigh  is  'Falstaff ' ;  Bernard,  '  Bernardus 
non  Si^ctus ' ;  Leidesdorf  is  '  Dorf  des  Leides' ; 
Hoffininn  is  adjured  to  be  *kein  H(Sfinann,* 
Kuhlau  is  'Ktihl  nicht  lau,*  and  so  on.  Nor 
are  they  always  eomme  il  faut,  as  when  he 
addresses  Holz  as  'lieber  Holz  vom  Kreuze 
Christi,'  or  apostrophises  *  Monsieur  Friederich, 
nomm^  liederlich.*  Sometimes  such  names  bite 
deeply : — ^his  brother  J  ohann  is  the  '  Braineater,' 
'  Pseudo-brother,'  or '  Asinus,'  and  Caspar's  widow 
the  'Queen  of  Night.'  No  one  is  spared.  A 
canon  to  Count  Moritz  Lichnowsky  runs  *  Bester 

•  Letter  to  Slmroek.  Aug.S.  17M. 

•  For  iDStADoe  •  MS.  of  the  B  flat  CoDoerto.  fonnerlr  In  poMenion  of 
Mr.  PowelL    i"  Thayer's  two  voU.  contain  maar  not  before  pubUahed. 

U  8M2(oi.S88.3UaofNohl'>Dn</«. 
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Herr  Graf,  du  bist  ein  Schaf.*  The  azieodoie 
about  his  brother  already  alluded  to  is  a  case  in 
point.*  Johann,  who  lived  on  his  own  property, 
called  on  him  on  some  jour  de  fete,  and  left  his 
card  *  Johann  van  Beethoven,  Gutsbesitser'  (land 
proprietor),  which  Beethoven  immediately  re- 
turned after  writing  on  the  back  'L.  van 
Beethoven,  Himbesitzer'  (brain  proprietor). 
This  fondness  for  joking  pervaded  lus  talk 
also;  he  liked  a  home-thrust,  and  delivered  it 
with  a  loud  roar  of  laughter.  To  tell  the  truth 
he  was  fond  of  horse-play,  and  that  not  always 
in  good  taste.  The  stories — some  of  them  told 
by  himself — of  his  throwing  books,  plates,  eggs, 
at  the  servants  ;  of  his  pouring  the  dish  of  stew 
over  the  head  of  the  waiter  who  had  served  him 
wrongly ;  of  the  wisp  of  goat's  beard  sent  to  the 
lady  who  asked  him  for  a  lock  of  his  hair — ^are 
all  instances  of  it.  No  one  had  a  sharper  eye 
or  ear  for  a  joke  when  it  told  on  another.  He 
was  never  tired  of  retailing  the  delicious  story  of 
Simon  the  Bohemian  tenor  who  in  singing  the 
sentence  'Auf  was  Art  Elende'  transformed  it 
into'Aulfwa!  SartellenTheer*  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that  his  ear  and  his  enjoyment  were  less 
keen  when  the  joke  was  against  himself.  When 
at  Berlin  in  1796  he  interrupted  Himmel  in  the 
middle  of  an  improvisation  to  ask  when  he  was 
going  to  begin  in  earnest.  But  when  Himmel, 
months  afterwards,  wrote  to  him  that  the  latest 
invention  in  Berlin  was  a  lantern  for  the  blind, 
Beethoven  not  only  with  characteristic  simplicity 
did  not  see  the  joke,  but  when  it  was  pointed  out 
to  him  was  furious,  and  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  his  correspondent. 

The  simplicity  which  lay  at  the  root  of  so 
many  of  his  characteristic  traits,  while  it  gave 
an  extraordinary  force  and  fireshness  to  much 
that  he  did  and  said,  must  often  have  been  very 
inconvenient  to  those  who  had  intercourse  with 
him.  One  of  his  most  serious  quarrels  arose 
from  his  divulging  the  name  of  a  very  old  and 
intimate  firiend  who  had  cautioned  him  privately 
against  one  of  his  brothers.  He  could  see  no 
reason  for  secresy ;  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
embarrassment  which  such  disregard  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  life  must  have  caused.  Bochlitz  describes 
the  impression  he  received  from  him  as  that  of 
a  very  able  man  reared  on  a  desert  island,  and 
suddenly  brought  fresh  into  the  world.  One 
little  trait  fircm  Breuning^s  recollections  ex- 
emplifies this — that  after  walking  in  the  rain 
he  would  enter  the  living  room  of  the  house  and 
at  once  shake  the  water  from  his  hat  all  over 
the  furniture,  regardless,  or  rather  quite  unaware, 
of  the  damage  he  was  doing.  His  ways  of  eating 
in  his  later  years  became  quite  unbearable. 

One  fruitful  source  of  difficulty  in  practical  life 
was  his  lodgings.  His  changes  of  residence  were 
innumerable  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  his 
life  in  Vienna;  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle 
them.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  the  Lichnowskys 
took  him  into  their  house,  and  there  for  some 
years  he  had  nominally  a  pied  d  terre ;  but  with 


«  8cfaiiidler(Istad.)12k 
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all  the  indolj^ence  of  the  Prinoe  and  Fi 
the  restraint  of  being  forced  to  drees  for  d 
of  attending  to  definite  hours  and  definite 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  appears  ver 
to  have  taken  a  lodging  of  his  own  in  the 
which  lodging  he  was  constantly  changiii( 
1803,  when  an  opera  was  contemplated,  b 
free  quarters  at  the  theatre,  which  came 
end  when  the  house  changed  hands  early  in 
A  few  months  later  and  he  was  again  lod; 
the  theatre  free.  At  Baron  Pasquidati's  ho 
the  ramparts  he  had  rooms — with  a  bei 
look-out* — which  were  usually  kept  for 
where  he  would  take  refuge  when  camj 
and  be  denied  to  every  one.  But  even 
this  he  had  a  separate  and  fr«sh  quarter 
every  winter.*  In  summer  he  hated  the  dt 
usually  followed  the  Vienna  custom  of  I 
the  hot  streets  for  the  delicious  wooded  en 
of  Hetzendorf,  Heiligenstadt,  or  Dobling,  1 
time  little  villages  absolutely  in  the  ooun 
for  Modling  or  Baden,  further  off.  To  t 
'  looked  forward  with  the  delight  of  a  chi 
No  man  on  earth  loves  the  country  more.  ^ 
trees,  and  rocks  give  the  response  which  n 
quires.*  '  Every  tree  seems  to  say  Holy,  * 
Here,  as  already  remarked,  he  was  out  of 
for  hours  together,  wandering  in  the  wo< 
sitting  in  the  fork  of  a  favourite  lime-tree 
Schonbrunn  gardens*  sketch-book  in  hand 
his  inspiration  flowed,  and  in  such  circumi 
the  •Mount  of  Olives,'  'Fidelio,'  the  ' 
Symphony,*  and  the  majority  of  his  great 
were  sketched  and  re-sketched,  and  erase 
re-written,  and  by  slow  degrees  brought 
to  perfection. 

His  difficulties  with  his  lodgings  are  not  I 
understand ;  sometimes  he  quarrelled  witl 
because  the  sun  did  not  shine  into  the  room 
he  loved  the  light ;  sometimes  the  landlord 
fered.  Like  other  men  of  genius  whose  appe 
would  seem  to  belie  the  fact,  Beethovoi  n 
tremely  fond  of  washing.^  He  would  pour 
backwards  and  forwards  over  his  hands  for 
time  together,  and  if  at  such  times  a  n 
thought  struck  him  and  he  became  absorb 
would  go  on  until  the  whole  Aoot  was  swin 
and  the  water  had  found  its  way  throoj 
ceiling  into  the  room  beneath.  (>n  one  oc 
he  abandoned  a  lodging  for  which  he  luw 
heavily  in  advance,  because  his  landlord, 
Pronay,  insisted  on  taking  off  his  hat  t 
whenever  they  met.  One  of  the  meet  mom 
of  his  changes  was  in  1804.  After  he  was 
out  of  his  lodgings  at  the  theatre  Beethovi 
Stephen  Breuning  inhabited  two  sets  of  nx 
a  building  called  the  Bothe  Uaut.  As  ea 
was  large  enough  for  two,  Beetiioven  soon 
into  Breuning's  rooms,  but  neglected  to  gi 
necessary  notice  to  the  landloi^  and  thus  \ 
time  found  that  he  had  both  lodgings  « 

*  Tharer.  li.  2B9. 

*  6«e  Uie  list  for  1822,  S,  and  4,  in  Braanlnc.  4S-4& 

■  Letter  to  Ume.  Ton  Droaadick,  Brirft,  No.  61 ;  tJao  to  Ai 
dolpb,  Majr  27, 1018,  ud  to  Haiuohlok  No.  210.   Nohl.  L 

*  Thftjrer,  11.  ZTH. 
T  In  ft   letter  to   Coanten  XnUtdjr  MO«|>tiiif   an 

■ypaUtoB  for ' «  Uttlfl  bath  room.' 
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;  onoe.  The  result  was  »  violent  quar- 
^  drove  Beethoven  off  to  Baden,  and 
i  the  two  firiends  for  a  timei  We  have 
sn'i  version  of  the  afl&ur  in  two  letters  to 
ilj,  and  July  34, 1 804 — angry  implacable 
ut  throwing  a  strcmg  light  on  his  cha* 
id  drcximstances,  showing  that  it  was 
on  of  the  money  that  provoked  him,  but 
jttion  of  meanness ;  showing  further  that 
so  (rften  elsewhere  his  brother  was  his 
us ;  and  containing  other  highly  interest- 
«nal  traits. 

s  the  difficulties  of  the  apartments  there 
se  with  servants.  A  man  whose  prin- 
tre  BO  severe  as  to  make  him  say  of  a 
irho  had  tcdd  a  fidsehood  that  she  was 
at  heart,  and  therefore  could  not  ^make 
p ;  who  punished  his  cook  for  the  stale- 
be  eggs  by  throwing  the  whole  batch  at 
by  one,  and  who  distrusted  the  expend- 
voy  halfpenny — ^must  have  had  much  to 
with  in  his  kitchen.  The  books  give 
lis  on  this  subject,  which  need  not  be 

and  indeed  are  more  impleasant  to 
ate  than  many  other  drawbacks  and  dis- 
'  the  life  of  tMs  great  man. 
ourlier  part  of  £as  career  money  was  no 
hitn,  and  he  speaks  as  if  his  purse  were 
>en  to  his  firiends.'  But  after  the  charge 
phew  was  thrust  upon  his  hands  a  great 
a.  this,  as  in  other  respects,  came  over 
fUr  1813  complaints  of  want  of  money 
n  his  letters,  and  he  resorted  to  all 
Deans  of  obtaining  it.  The  sum  which 
een  enabled  to  invest  after  the  congress 
iered  as  put  by  for  his  nephew,  and 
not  to  be  touched,  and  he  succeeded  in 
ing  it  till  his  death. 

lard  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion 
iture  and  progress  of  Beethoven's  deaf- 
ng  to  the  vagueness  of  the  information. 
f  of  hearing  appears  first  to  have  shown 
L>ut  1798  in  singing  and  buzzing  in  his 
( of  power  to  distinguish  words,  though 
hear  the  tones  of  voice,  and  great  dislike 
1  loud  noise.  It  was  even  then  a  subject 
greatest  pain  to  his  sensitive  nature;' 
>n  with  his  club-foot  he  lived  in  morbid 

his  infirmity  being  observed,  a  temper 
kturally  often  kept  him  silent ;  and  when 
ITS  later'  he  found  himself  unable  to  hear 
t  of  a  peasant  playing  at  a  short  dia- 
;  the  open  air,  it  threw  him  into  the 
mdancholy,  and  evoked  the  well-known 
•  his  brother  in  1802,  which  goes  by  the 
his  Will.  Still  many  of  the  anecdotes 
thavour  in  society  show  that  during  the 
%n  of  the  century  his  deafness  was  but 
and  Rie8>  intimate  as  he  was  with  his 
tdmits  that  he  did  not  know  it  till  told* 
euning.  It  is  obvious  from  Schindler's 
t  that  he  must  have  been  able  to  hear 
trhammers  in  the  trees  above  him  when 
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he  was  composing  the  Pastoral  Symphony  in  1807 
and  1 808.  A  few  facts  may  be  mentioned  bearing 
on  the  progress  of  the  nuJady.  In  1805  he  was 
able  to  judge  severely  of  the  niuincea  in  the 
rehearsal  of  his  opera.  In  1807,  1809,  181 3  he 
conducted  perfomiances  of  his  own  works.  In 
18 14  he  played  hisB  flat  trio — his  last  appearance 
in  public  in  concerted  music.  From  i8i6toi8i8 
he  used  an  ear  trumpet.'  At  the  opening  of  the 
Josephstadt  Theatre  in  1822,  he  conducted  the 
performance — nearly  to  ruin  it  is  true,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  able  to  detect  that  the  soprano 
was  not  singing  in  time,  and  to  give  her  the 
necessary  advice.  A  subsequent  attempt  (in 
Nov.  182a)  to  conduct  'Fidelio*  led  to  his  hav- 
ing to  quit  the  orchestra,  when  his  mortification 
was  so  great  that  Schindler  treats  the  occurrence 
as  an  epoch  in  his  life.*  At  this  time  the  hear- 
ing  of  the  right  ear  was  almost  completely  gone  ; 
what  he  did  hear — amongst  other  things  a 
musical  box^  playing  the  trio  in  *  Fidelio,'  and 
Gherubini's  overture  to  *  Medea ' — ^was  with  the 
left  ear  only.  After  this  he  conducted  no  more, 
though  he  stood  in  the  orchestra  at  the  per- 
formance of  the  *  Choral  Symphony,*  and  had 
to  be  turned  round  that  he  might  see  the  applause 
which  his  music  was  evoking.  From  this  to  the 
end  all  communication  with  him  was  carried  on 
by  writing,  for  which  purpose  he  always  had  a 
book  of  rough  paper,  with  a  stout  pencil,  at  hand. 
The  connexion  between  this  cruel  malady  and 
the  low  tone  of  his  general  health  was  closer  than 
is  generally  supposed.  The  post  mortem  examina- 
tion showed  that  the  liver  was  shrunk  to  half  its 
proper  size,  and  was  hard  and  tough  like  leather, 
with  numerous  nodules  the  size  of  a  bean  woven 
into  its  texture  and  appearing  on  its  surfiice. 
There  were  also  marks  of  ulceration  of  the 
pharynx,  about  the  tonsils  and  Eustachian  tubes. 
The  arteries  of  the  ears  were  athrumatous,  and 
the  auditory  nerves — especially  that  of  the  right 
ear — were  degenerated  and  to  all  appearance 
paralysed.  The  whole  of  these  appearances  are 
most  probably  the  result  of  syphilitic  affections 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life."  The  pains  in  the 
head,  indigestion,  colic,  and  jaundice,  of  which 
he  frequently  complains,  and  the  deep  depression 
which  gives  the  key  to  so  many  of  his  letters, 
would  all  follow  naturally  from  the  chronic  in- 
flammation and  atrophy  implied  by  the  state  of 
the  liver,  and  the  digestive  derangements  to  which 
it  would  give  rise,  aggravated  by  the  careless  way 
in  which  he  lived,  and  by  the  bad  food,  hastily 
devoured,  at  irregular  intervals,  in  which  he 
too  often  indulged.  His  splendid  constitution 
and  his  extreme  fondness  for  the  open  air  must 
have  been  of  great  assistance  to  him.  How 
thoroughly  he  enjoyed  the  country  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  for,  like  Mendelssohn,  he  was  a  great 
walker,  and  in  Vienna  no  day,  however  busy  or 
however  wet,  passed  without  its  'constitutional* 
— a  walk,  or  rather  run,  twice  round  the  ramparts, 

»  Schindler.  IL 170.  •  IWd.  11.  ^  ibid.  9. 

•  This  dia«Qoftts.  which  I  owe  to  the  kindneas  of  my  friend  Dr. 
Lauder  Bronton.  it  cooflrmed  by  the  existence  of  two  pracrlptlons.  of 
which,  tdnce  the  pauage  in  the  text  was  written.  I  hare  beeu  told  liy 
Ur.  TbajVt  irtio  heard  of  them  from  Dn  BartoLinL 
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directly  after  his  brother's  death,  and  drove  him 
to  sacrifice  the  habits  of  a  lifetime ;  his  in- 
exhaustible forgiveness,  his  yearning  tenderness — 
what  are  these,  if  properly  interpreted,  but  a 
dumb  way  of  expressing  that  noble  temper  which, 
when  uttered  in  his  own  natural  musical  language, 
helps  to  make  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica 
so  lofty,  so  dignified,  and  so  impressive  ? 

We  must  now  return  to  the  chronicle  of  the 
events  of  Beethoven's  life. 

His  position  at  Bonn  as  organist  and  pianist 
to  the  Emperor  B  uncle,  his  friendship  with 
Count  Waldstein,  who  was  closely  related  to 
some  of  the  best  families  in  Vienna,  and  his 
connexion  with  Haydn,  were  all  circumstances 
sure  to  secure  him  good  introductions.  The 
moment  was  a  favourable  one,  as  since  Mozart's 
death,  a  twelvemonth  before,  there  had  been  no 
player  to  take  his  place  ;  and  it  was  as  a  player 
that  Beethoven  was  first  known.  It  is  pleasant 
Co  know  that  his  show-piece,  with  which  he  took 
the  Vienna  connoisseurs  by  storm,  was  his  Varia- 
tions on  '  Venni  amore,'  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  composed  before  he  left  Bonn.  Pub- 
lic concerts  in  our  sense  of  the  word  there  were 
few,  but  a  player  had  every  opportunity  at  the 
musical  parties  of  the  nobility,  who  maintained 
large  orchestras  of  the  best  quality,  and  whose 
music-meetings  differed  from  public  concerts 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  audience  were  better 
educated,  and  were  all  invited  guests.  Prince 
Lichnowsky  and  Baron  van  Swieten  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  to  secure  Beethoven,  the 
former  for  his  regular  Friday  morning  chamber 
performances,  the  latter  for  soirees,  when  he  had 
either  '  to  bring  his  night- cap  in  his  pocket*  or 
else  to  stay  after  the  other  guests  had  gone,  and 
send  his  host  to  bed  with  half-a-dozen  of  Bach's 
fugues  as  an  Ahendsegen,  The  acquaintance 
probably  began  shortly  after  Beethoven's  arrival; 
and  after  a  twelvemonth  of  unpleasant  expe- 
rience in  the  Vienna  lodgings,  the  Prince  in- 
duced him  to  Dccept  apartments  in  his  house. 
His  wife  was  a  Princess  of  Thun,  famous  for 
her  beauty  and  her  goodness;  he  himself  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Mozart ;  and  both  were  known 
as  the  best  amateur  musicians  of  Vienna.  Bee- 
thoven was  poor  enough  to  be  tempted  by  such 
hospitality,  but  it  was  an  absurd  arrangement, 
and  he  very  soon  infiringed  it  by  disreganling 
the  Prince's  hours,  ofken  dining  at  the  Gasthof, 
having  a  lodging  of  his  own  elsewhere,  and 
other  acts  of  independence.  Here  however  he 
was  firequently  heard,  and  thus  became  rapidly 
known  in  the  most  musical  circles,  and  Riess 
anecdotes  show  (after  making  allowance  for  the 
inaccuracy  of  a  man  who  writes  30  years  after 
the  events)  how  widely  he  was  invited,  how 
completely  at  his  ease  he  was,  and  how  en- 
tirely his  eccentricities  were  condoned  for  the 
sake  of  his  playing  and  his  great  qualities. 
Not  that  we  are  to  suppose  that  Beethoven  gave 
undue  time  to  society.  He  was  too  hard  a 
worker  for  that.  His  lessons  with  Haydn  and 
Albrechtsberger  (from  the  latter  he  had  three 
a  week)  were  alone  enough  to  occupy  a  great 
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deal  of  time,   and   his  own  studies  in  ant 
terpoint  exist  to   show   that  he  did  not  cob> 
fine   himself  to  the  mere  tasks  that  were  set 
him.     Moreover    his    lessons    with   Albra^te^ 
berger  contain   sketches   for  various  oompoii- ' 
tions,  such  as  *  Adelaide,'  a  part  of  one  of  tU 
Trios  (op.  i),  and  the  Symphony  in  C,*  all  shot- 
ing  how  eager  he  was  to  be  something  oton 
than  a  mere  player  or  even  a  splendid  impio- 
viser.     These  sketches  afford  an  early  instance  of  '. 
his  habit  of  working  at  several  compositioDi  ti 
one  and  the  same  time.     The  date  of  one  of  ' 
them,  about  Feb.  1795,  seems  to  imply  dtbcf  j 
that  the  story — grounded  on  Ries's  statemestr-  a 
that  the  Trios  were  in  MS.  for  many  montb*  | 
before  they  were  printed  is  inaccurate,  or,  mon  u 
probably,  that  Beethoven  re-wrote  one  of  the  I 
movements  very  shortly  before  delivering  thi  '^ 
work  to  the  publisher,  which  he  did  on  Ma;  19.  ; 
In  this  case  it  would  show  the  wisdom  of  the  plu 
which  he  adopted  with  most  of  his  early  worW  ^ 
keeping  them  in  MS.  for  some  time  and  playinz 
them  frequently,  so  as  to  test  their  quality  aod 
their  effect  on  the  hearers,  a  practice  very  ood- 
sistent  with  his  habitual  caution  and  fastidiois- 
ness  in  relation  to  his  music.     At  any  nt«  tht 
Trios  were  published  first  to  the  subsmben,  b; 
July  1795,  and  then,  on  Oct.  31,  to  the  public. 
They  were  shortly  followed  by  a  work  of  eqml 
importance,  the  first  three  Pianoforte  Sonatas,' 
which   were   first  played  by  their   author  at 
one  of   the   Princes  Fridays    in    presence  of 
Haydn,  and  published  on  the  9th  of  the  followiog 
Murch  as  op.  a,  dedicated  to  him.    He  had  not 
then  written  a  string-quartet,  and  at  this  conceit 
Count  Appony*  proposed  to  Beethoven  to  coo* 
pose  one,  offering  him  his  own  terms,  and  refut- 
ing to  make  any  conditions  beyond  the  ainglB 
one  that  the  quartet  should  be  written — a  ^t»r 
Rant  testimony  to  the  enthusiasm  excited  b;  the 
new  Sonatas,  and  to  the  generosity  of  an  Aoa- 
trian  nobleman.    In  addition  to  the  Trios,  tbe 
publications  of  his  three  first  years  in  Vienoa 
include  the  12  Variations  on  'Se  vuol  ballaie 
(July  1793)  ;  the  13  on  *  Es  war  eizmial* 
in  1794);   the  8  for  4  hands  on  Count 
stein's  theme  (1794)  ;   and  9  for  Piano  Solo  on 
'  Quant*  e  piil  bello'«  (Dec.  30, 1 795).    The  com- 
positions are  more  numerous,  v  and  besides  the 
Trios  and  Sonatas  (op.  1  and  2)  include  a  Trio 
for  Oboes  and  Como  inglese  (op.   87),  which 
remained  unpublished  till  1806 ;  a  Bondo  inG 
for  Pianoforte  and  Violin,^  which  he  sent  to 
Eleanore  von   Breuning,   and   which  remained 
unpublished  till  1808 ;    the  two  Concertos  f* 
Piano  and  Orchestra,  of  which  *  No.  2*  is  tha 
earlier,  and  *  No.  i  *  was  composed  before  Mard^ 


1  8«e  Nottobohm'i  BeMovtm  Stvdien,  L  202. 

>  HBjrdn  left  Vienna  for  London  on  Jan.  U,  ^M,  sad  did  bo*''*^^ 
tin  Sept.  '9R,  when  tbe  Triot  had  been  printed  and  In  the  nibKrOi^ 
handa  for  lome  weeki.  If  he  tb&ttoea  advlaad  Beethoven  8<i^ 
publish  the  third  it  moit  hare  been  before  he  left  Vienna.  1^ 
Btat«9nent  ia  so  explicit  that  the  altematiTe  Higgfulifid  In  the  text  le*^ 
the  only  escape  from  the  diflkulty.  . 

>  He  maintained  thin  plan  till  1SI2,  when  he  lafonns  Vareno*  v|H 
he  nerer  pubUskhet  until  a  year  after  composition.    Letter  Feb.  i.  ^ 

*  In  the  Adaffio  of  No.  1  the  corteBponding  movement  In  No.  i  d^ 
early  Piano  Quarteti  is  partially  adopted-a  nn  thing  with  Beetbo****' 
s  Wcsekr,  p.sa.  •  B.A  H.  167.  i  loid.  ICS. 
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SoDgs,  'AdeUide,'  and  'Opferlied/^  both 
iiifloii'g  words,  and  *Seu&er  eines  Unge- 
*  all  probably  oompoeed  in  95 ;  Canon 
1'  der  Iddbe,*  an  exercise  with  Albrechts- 
13  Minuets  and  1 2  *  Deutache  TiLnze^  for 
a,*  oompoeed  Nov.  95. 
arch  29,  95,  Beethoven  made  his  first 
Loe  before  the  outside  public  at  the  an- 
oert  in  the  Bui^  Theatre,  for  the  widows' 
he  Artists'  Society.    He  played  his  Oon- 

0  major.'  The  piece  had  probably  been 
1-by  Saiieri,  and  with  it  Beethoven  began 
oe  which  he  more  than  once  followed 
le  work  was  bespoken — of  only  just 

the  axnposition  in  time ;  the  Bondo 
ten  on  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  bat 
ing  a  fit  of  colic.  At  the  rehearsal,  the 
ng  half  a  note  too  flat,  Beethoven  played 

Two  days  after  he  appeared  again  at 
)  theatre  at  a  perfonnance  for  the  benefit 
rt's  widow,  {iaying  a  Concerto  of  Mo- 
etween  the  acts  of  the  'Clemenza  di 
Later  in  the  year  he  assisted  another 
nt  object  by  writing  la  minuets  and  la 
for  orchestra  for  the  ball  of  the  '  Gesell- 
T  bildenden  Kiinstler'  on  the  a  and  Nov. 
evidently  a  favourite  with  the  Artists, 
ertise  '  the  master-hand  of  Herr  Ludwig 
thoven,'  while  they  mention  Stissmayer 
Iso  contributed  music — without  an  extra 
rhese  dances,  after  publication,  remained 
T  for  two  more  seasons,  which  is  men- 

1  a  great  exception  to  rule.  On  Dec.  18  he 
ipesjred  in  public  at  a  concert  of  Haydn's 
Uttle  Bedoutensaal,'  playing  a  Concerto 
«m — ^but  whether  tiie  same  as  before  is 
id.  The  dedication  of  the  Sonatas  and 
peration  at  Haydn's  concert  allow  us  to 
%i  the  ill-feeling  already  alluded  to  had 
L  So  closed  the  year  1 795.  Bonn  was 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican 
nd  Beethoven's  brother  the  Apotheker 
ing  as  a  '  pharmacien  de  3^™*  classe.' 
was  a  year  of  wandering.  Haydn  and 
»red  together  at  a  second  concert  on 

10.*  La  the  interval  Beethoven  went 
to  Prague,  certainly  to  Nuremberg.  On 
I  he  was  in  Prague  again,  where  he 
d  the  Soena*  'Ah !  peifido'  for  Madame 
[,  the  friend  of  Mozart.  From  thence  he 
1  to  Berlin,  played  at  court,  amongst 
ings  the  two  cello  sonatas  op.  5,  probably 
d  lor  the  occasion,  and  received  from  the 
box  of  louis  d'or,  which  he  was  proud 
iog  as  '  no  ordinary  box,  but  one  of  the 
loally  presented  to  ambassadors.'  At 
us  time  was  passed  pleasantly  enough 
immel  the  composer  and  Prince  Louis 
od.  He  went  two  or  three  times  to  the 
demie,**  heard  the  choir   sing   Fasch's 

SI  sn(ld.9S8.  sil>ld.SB6.  «Ibld.]8,17.    •  Thmrer.LSM. 
.PlU        7  WlMMck,  Okrm»a<iMir</6«r0(]b«ater,p.W. 
L  Cmnftmmm  im  WUm^  p.  KXk 

ind*  Seen*  ailH  «n  nmtqa*.  par  L.  ▼.  BmC&otvii,  k  PreciM^ 
thona^  own  title  (Nottebohm.  BteOtotmtiama,  p.  1.  not«). 
Joanul.  Thaf«r  tt.  U.    Stranca  that  Zeltcr  (Corr.  vpiik 
M  not  nta  to  tbii  vtalt.   Mme.  voo  Voai^  Journal,  too,  !■ 
g  thcaa  ray  mootb^ 


psalms,  and  extemporised  to  them  on  themes 
from  those  now  forgotten  compositions.  In  July 
the  Court  left  Berlin,  and  Beethoven  probably 
departed  also;  but  we  lose  sight  of  him  till 
Nov.  15,  the  date  of  a  'fiureweUnsong'"  addressed 
to  the  volunteers  on  their  leaving  Vienna  to 
take  part  in  the  universal  military  movement 
provoked  by  Napoleon's  campaigns  in  Italy. 
The  war  was  driving  all  Germans  home,  and 
amongst  others  Beethoven's  old  colleagues  the 
two  Bombergs  passed  through  Vienna  frt>m  Italy, 
and  he  played  for  them  at  a  concert. 

The  publications  of  1796  consist  of  the  3 
Piano  Sonatas,  op.  a  (March  9) ;  i  a  Variations  on 
a  minuet  d  la  Vigano^  (Feb.),  and  6  on  *  Nel  cor 
piil  sento' "  (Mar.  33);  o  Minuets  (also  in  March) 
for  Piano,  originally  written  for  orchestra — per- 
haps the  result  of  Us  success  with  the  '  Ixldender 
Kiinstler.'  ^*    Of  the  compositions  of  the  year,  be- 
sides those  already  named,  may  be  mentioned  as 
probable  the  Piano  Sonata  in  G,"  the  second  of 
the  a  small  ones  (op.  49) ;  and  another  of  the 
same  rank  in  C^  for  Meanore  von  Breumng; 
we  may  also  ascribe  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
year  the  Duet  Sonata  (op.  6) ;  1 2  Variations  on 
a  Bussian  dance  ;^^  the  String  Quintet  (op.  4), 
arranged  from,  an  Octet  for  wind  instruments, 
very  probably  of  his  pne- Vienna  time.     The 
Bussian  Variations  were  written  for  the  Countess 
Browne,  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  Bussian  service, 
and  were  acknowledged  by  the  gift  of  the  horse 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  affording  an 
instance  of  Beethoven's  absence  of  mind.    But 
the  winter  months  must  have   been  occupied 
by  a  more  serious  work  than  variations — ^the 
Quintet  for  piano  and  wind  (op.  16),"  which 
Beethoven   produced  at   a   concert   of  Schup- 
panzigh's  on  April  6,  1797,  and  which  is  almost 
like  a  challenge  to  Mozart  on  his  own  ground, 
and  the  not  less  important  and  far  more  origimd 
Pianoforte  Sonata  in  Eb  (op.  7).     This  great 
work,  'quite  novel,  and  wholly  peculiar  to  its 
author,  the  origin  of  which  can  be  traced  to 
no  previous  creation,  and  which  proclaimed  his 
originality  so  that  it  could  never  afterwards  be 
disputed,  was  published  on  Oct.  7,  '97,  but  must 
have  been  often  played  before  tiiat  date.    The 
sketches  for  the  3  Sonatas,  op.  io>  are  placed  by 
Nottebohm  in  this  period,  with  the  Variataons 
on  the  'Une  fi^vre  brOlante.'    The  three  String 
Trios,  op.  9,  also  probably  occupied  him  during 
some  part  of  the  year.    The  Ser^iade  Trio,  op.  8, 
though  published  in  1797,  more  probably  belongs 
with  op.  3  to  the  Bonn  date.    The  Variations  on 
'See  the  conquering  hero'  for  Pianoforte  and 
Cello,  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Lichnowsky,^ 
were   published   during  this   year,    and    were 
probably  written  at  the  time. 

Vienna  was  full  of  patriotism  in  the  spring  of 
1797.  Haydn's  'Emperor's  Hymn'  had  been 
sung  in  the  theatre  for  the  first  time  on  Feb.  i  a,^ 
and  Beethoven  wrote  a  second  military  Lied, '  £in 
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gTOBBeg  deutsches  Volk  nnd  wir/^  to  -Friedel- 
berg*s  worda,  which  ia  dated  April  14,  but  did 
not  piove  more  suoceasfiil  than  his  fonner  one. 
In  May  he  writes  to  Wegeler  in  terms  which 
ahow  that  with  publications  or  lessons  his 
pecuniary  position  is  improving ;  but  from  that 
time  till  Oct.  i — ^the  date  of  an-  affectionate 
entry  in  Lenz  von  Breuning's  album-r-we  hear 
nothing  whatever  of  him.  A  severe  illness  has 
to  be  accounted  for,'  and  this  is  probably  the  time 
at  which  it  happ^ied.  In  November  ooourred^ 
the  annual  ball  of  the  '  Bildenden  Kiinstler/  and 
his  dances  were  again  played  for  the  third  time ; 
the  seven  Lftndler/  ascribed  to  this  vear,  were 
not  improbably  written  for  the  same  ball.  Hia 
only  other  publicationa  of  1 797  not  yet  mentioned 
are  the  Pianoforte  Rondo  in  G  major,  which 
many  years  afterwarda  received  the  opus  number 
51,  and  last,  but  not  least,  'Adelaide.*  Some 
variations^  for  a  Oboes  and  Gomo  Inglese  on 
'La  d  darem*  were  played  on  Dea  33  at  a 
concert  for  the  Widows  and  Orphans  Fund,  but 
are  still  in:  MS. 

The  chief  eveniof  1798  is  one  which  was  to 
bear  froit  later — ^Beethoven's  introduction  to 
Bemadotte  the.  French  ambassador,  by  whom 
the  idea  of  the  Eroica  Symphony  is  said*  to 
have  been  first  auggested  to  him.  Bemadotte 
was  a  person  of  culture,,  and  having  B.  EIreutzer, 
the  violin-player,  as  a  member  of  his  establish- 
ment may  be  presumed^  to  have  cared  for  music. 
Beethoven,  who  professed  himself  an  admirer  of 
Bonaparte,  frequented  the  ambassador's  levees ; 
and  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  they  were 
to  a  certain  extent  intimate.  On  April  2  Bee- 
thoven played  his  Piano  Quintet  (op.  16)  at  the 
concert  for  the  Widows  and  Chrphana  Fund. 
The  publi6ationa  of  thia  year  ahow  that  the 
connexion  with  the  von  Brownea  indicated  by 
the  dedication  of  the  Bussian  Variationa  waa 
kept  up  and,  even  strengthened ;  the  3  String 
Trios,  op.  9  (published  July  ai),  are  dedici^ 
to  the  Count,  and  the  3  Sonatas,  op.  10  (sub- 
scribed July  7,  published  Sept.  a6),  to  the 
G>unteBS.  The  3rd  of  these  sonatas  forma  a 
landmark  in  Beethoven'a  progress  of  equal  sig- 
nificance with  op.  7.  llie  letter*  which  he 
appended  to  the  Trios  speaks  of  'munificence 
at  once  delicate  and  liberal' ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  some  extraordinaiy  liberality  must  have 
occurred  tp  draw  forth  such  an  expression  as 
'the  first  Meoenas  of  his  muse'  in  reference  to 
any  one  but  Prince  Lichnowsky.  In  other 
resjjieets  the  letter  is  interesting.  It  makes 
mnfiic  depend  less  on  '  the  inspiration  of  genius' 
than  on  'the  desire  to  do  one's  utmost,'  and 
implies  that  the  Trios  were  the  best  music  he 
had  yet  compoaed.  The  Trio  for  Piano,  Clarinet, 
and  Cello  (op.  11),  dedicated  to  the  mother  of 
Princess  Lichnowsky,  was  published  on  Oct.  3. 
Thia  ia  the  compoaltioii  wmdb  brought  Steibelt 
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I  and  BeethoTen  into  collision,  to  the  sad  dia* 
comfiture  of  the  former.^  Steibelt  had  shown 
him  studied  neglect  till  they  met  at  Count 
Friee's,  at  the  first  performance  of  thia  Trio,  and 
he  then  treated  him  quite  de  havi  en  hag.  A 
week  later  they  met  again,  when  Steibelt  'pro- 
duced  a  new  Quintet  and  extem^naed  on  the 
tiieme  of  Beethoyen'a  Finale— an  air  fi:om  Weigra 
'  Amor  marinaro.'  Beethoven'a  blood  waa  now 
fairly  up;  taking  the  cello  part  of  Steibelt'a 
quintet  he  placed  it  upside  down  before  him,  and 
maldng  a  theme  out  of  it  played  with  such  eflfec*- 
as  to  drive  Steibelt  from  the  room.  Possibly 
this  fracas  may  account  for  Beethoven's  known 
dissatis&otion  with  the  Finale.^  The  other 
publications  of  1798  are  Variations:  12  for 
l^ano  and  Cello  on  an  air  in  the  '  Zaubeiflote,* 
afterwarda  numbered  aa  op.  66;  6,  eaay,*  for 
Piano  or  Harp,  possibly  written  for  some  lady 
friend,  and  published  by  his  old  ally  Simrock  ik 
Bonn ;  and  8  on  'Une  fi^vre  brulante.'^ 

This  year  ha  again  visited  Prague,  and  per- 
formed at  two  public  concerts,  miaking  an 
immense  impresaion.^^  After  his  return,  on  Oct. 
37,  he  played  one  of  his  two  Conoertoa  at  the 
Theatre  auf  den  Witden.  Wolfl  was  in  Vienna 
during  this  year,  and  in  him  BeethoTen  en- 
countered for  the  first  time  a  rival  worthy  of 
his  steel.  They  seem  to  have  met  often  at 
Count  Wetdar's  (WSlfl's  friend),  and  to  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  music  together,  and  always 
in  a  pleasant  way."  It  must  have  been  wonderful 
to  hear  them,  each  excited  by  the  other,  playing 
their  finest,  extemporising  alternately  and  together 
(like  Mendelssohn  and.Moscheles),  and  making 
aU  the  fun  that  two  such  men  at  such  an  age 
and  in  capital  company  would  be  sure  to  make. 
Wolfl  commemorated  their  meeting  by  dedicating 
three  sonatas  to  BeethoTen,  but  met  with  no 
reroonae. 

But  Beethoven  did  not  allow  pleasure  to  in- 
terfere with  business,  as  the  publications  of  the 
following  year  fully  show.  The  3  Sonatas  for 
Piano  and  Violin,  dedicated  to  Salieri  (op.  I  a), 
published  on  Jan.  12,  1799,  ^^ough  possibly 
composed  earlier  must  at  any  rate  have  occupied 
him  in  correction  during  the  winter.  The  littie 
Sonata  in  6  minor  (op.  49,  No.  i)  is  a  child  of 
this  time^  and  is  immediate^  followed  in  the 
sketch  books  by  the  '  Grande  Sonate  path^tique' 
— ^Beetl^oven's  own  titie — (op.  13),  dedicated  to 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the 
littie  slight  contained  in  the  reference  to  Count 
Browne  aa  his  'first  Msecenas.'  The  well- 
known  Rondo  to  the  Sonata  appears  to  havo 
been  originally  intended  for  the  third  of  the 
String  IMoB."  Of  the  origin  of  the  a  Sonatna, 
op.  14  (published  Deo.  21),  little  is  known.  The 
sketches  for  the  first  of  the  two  aro  coincident 
in  time  with  those  for  the  Concerto  in  Bb,  which 
was  completed  in  1 794,**  and  thero  is  ground  for 
believing  that  it  was  originally  conceived  aa  a 
string  quartet,  into  which   indeed  Beethoyen 
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eoonvied  it  »  few  yean  after.  The  Moond  if 
pnUbly  much  later,  and  ia  specially  interesting 
irom  the  hd  that  BeethoTen  exfrfained  it '  to  he 
i  dislogoe  between  two  lovers,  he  entreating 
aad  ibe  resisting.  The  Somatas  are  dedicated  to 
the  Bsronese  Braon. 

The  other  publications  of  1 799  are  variations : 
looaSslien's  'LaStesMi*;  7  on  Winter's  'Kind, 
villitda*;  and  8  on  Siissniayer*s  'Tandehi.** 
A  coopariKm  of  the  dates  of  publication  with 
those  of  the  appearance  of  the  operas  from  which 
the  themes  are  taken,  shows  that  two  of  these 
wsre  written  shortly  before  publication. 

Beethoven  was  now  about  to  attack  music  of 
Isigcr  dimensions  than  b^ore.  His  six  string 
Qnrtets,  the  Septet»  the  ist  Symphony,  and 
ths  '  Mount  of  Olives,*  are  £Mt  approaching,  and 
BUflt  sll  have  occupied  him  more  or  less  during 
the  kst  year  of  the  century.  In  fact  the 
sketches  for  the  three  first  of  the  quartets  (first 
in  dste  of  composition),  Nos.  5,  i,  6,  are 
poatirely  assigned  to  this  year,  though  there  is 
endenoe  that  the  earliest  of  the  three  had  been 
be^  ss  £sr  back  as  94  or  95.*  And  though 
iketehes  of  the  Septet  have  not  yet  been  made 
poUk^  yet  it  is  contrary  to  idl  Beethoven's 
ubiti  in  the  case  of  so  important  a  piece,  and 
Bppsreatly  quite  spontaneously  undertaken,  that 
he  ihould  not  have  been  at  work  at  it  for  a  long 
while  before  ite  production.  The  same  with 
legyd  to  the  ist  Synq>hony.  Both  were  pro- 
dooed  oo  Apfil  a,  1800.  Traces  of  the  Sym- 
phoBT,  or  of  a  previous  one  in  the  same  key,*  are 
fead  ss  early  as  the  beginning  of  95,  and  there 


ii  DO  doubt  that  two  such  experiments  in  a  new 
field  must  have  occupied  much  time  and  labour. 
Beades  these  he  was  working  on  a  very  im- 
portent  new  Sonata  in  Bb  (op.  aa). 

Ihe  few  reoorded^evente  01 1800  are  all  closely 
wiwcted  with  muac.  *  On  Wednesday,  April  a, 
Beethoven  gave  the-tfrst  concert  which  he  had 
sttenpted  in  Vienna  for  his  own  benefit.  It 
took  plaoe  at  the  Bu^  Theatre,  which  was  given 
bim  fcr  the  oocaaitR^  at  7  p.m.,  Imd  the  pro- 
gusme  was  as  fi>llows ': — i.  Sympheny,  Mozart, 
a.  Air  from  the  Creation.  3.  A  grand  Pianoforte 
CoDovto,  'played  and  composed'  by  Beethoven. 
4-  The  Sei^t.  5.  Duet  from  the  Oeation.  6. 
iBttHonsation  by  Beethoven  on  Haydn's  Empe- 
tcriHymn.  7.  Symphony,  No.  I.  The  Concerto 
Vie  doubtless  one  of  the  two  already  known — the 
^itet  had  been  previously  performed  at  Prince 
^vanenberg's,*  had  pleased  immensely,  and 
Beethoreo  was  evidently  proud  of  it.  '  It  is  mv 
^fioD,*  said  he — let  us  hope  not  in  Haydn  s 
pi^BMDoe.  He  had  not  forgotten  Bonn,  and  the 
tboBe  of  the  variations  is  said  by  Czemy*  to  be 
i  Rhine  VoUuiied.  The  work  was  dedicated  in 
■druioe  to  the  Empress,  and  though  not  published 
fcr  nme  time,  became  n4>idly  popular.  So  much 
fotheoompoeitionsybut  the  perfenaance^ppeiurs 
6<i&  the  report  in  the  Leipsio  paper*  to  have 
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been  shameful ;  the  band  disliked  Wranitxky  the 
conductor,  and  vented  their  dislike  on  the  music. 
In  addition  to  this  it  appears  that  the  rehearsal, 
if  it  took  place  at  all,  was  a  very  imperfect  one. 
A  reference  in  one  of  Beethoven's  letters  (April 
a  a,  1 801)  shows  that  it  was  his  custom  not  to 
write  in  the  piano  part  into  his  Concertos,  and 
therefore  to  play  them  firom  memory. 

On  the  1 8th  of  the  same  month  Beethoven 
appeared  aeain  at  the  concert  of  Punto  the  horn- 
player,  wit£  a  Sonata  for  Horn  and  Piano,  com- 
posied  for  the  occasion.  This  he  had  naturally 
not  been  able  to  touch  while  preparing  for  his 
own  concert,  and  in  fisct  it  was  written  down  on 
the  day  before  the  performance.^  Here  again 
there  cannot  have  been  much  chance  of  reheanaL 
But  with  two  such  players  it  was  hardly  needed ; 
and  so  much  did  the  Sonata  delight  the  hearers, 
that  in  defiance  of  a  rule  forbid&ig  applause  in 
the  Court  Theatre  the  whole  work  was  imani- 
mously  encored.  On  the  a  7th,  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  he  first  entered  Bonn,  Beetho- 
ven's old  master,  the  Elector,  returned  to  the 
capital.  In  May  Steibelt  made  his  appearance 
in  Vienna  firom  Prague,  where  his  ehtwlatanerie 
and  his  real  ability  had  gained  him  prodigious 
financial  success.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
his  conflict  with  Beethoven.  In  Vienna  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  suooeeded,  and  in  August  he 
was  again  in  Paris. 

The  announcement  of  Beethoven's  benefit 
concert  names  No.  a4i  'im  tiefen  Graben,'  5rd 
storey,  as  his  residence.  He  had  now  left  Prinoe 
Lichnowsky*s,  and  he  maintained  this  lodging 
for  two  years.  In  this  year  we  hear  ibr  the  first 
time  of  his  going  to  the  country  for  the  autumn. 
He  selected  Unter-Dobling,  a  village  two  nules 
north  of  Vienna,  and  his  lodging  was  part  of 
the  house  occupied  by  the  Grillparzer  family. 
Madame  Grillpaner  long  recollected  his  fury  on 
discovering  her  listening  to  his  playing  outside 
the  door,  and  the  stem  revenge  he  took.* 

As  regards  publications  1800  is  a  blank,  but 
composition  went  on  with  immense  energy.  If 
we  throw  back  the  Symphony  and  the  Septet 
into  1 797,  we  have  still  the  Horn  Senate  and  the 
Piano  Senate  in  Bb  (op.  a  a)— a  work  of  great 
moment — ^the  Six  Quartets,  the  String  Quintet 
in  C,  the  Piano  C^certo  in  G  minor.  Of  iJl 
these  very  important  works  we  have  Beethoven's 
own  mention  in  a  letter  of  Deo.  15,  1800,  in 
addition  to  the  evidence  as  to  date  afforded  by 
the  sketch-books.*  And  besides  these  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  the  Ballet  of  Prometheus, 
performed  March  a8,  1801,  occupied  him  at  least 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  year.  An  incident 
of  this  summer  was  Beethoven's  letter  to  Matthi- 
son  (Aug.  4)  sending  him  his  'Adelaide,'  a  letter 
interesting  for  its  courteous  and  genial  tone,  for 
ite  requwt  for  another  poem,  and  for  its  confession 
ly  works  had  ahready  begun  to  dis- 
satisfy him.  After  his  return  to  town  occurred 
Czemy's  introduction  to  him.  Czemy,  then  a 
lad  of  just  upon  10,  became  Beethoven's  pupil 
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in  piAnoforte  playing,  and  has  left  a  delightful 
account  of  hiB  Brat  interview,  and  of  much  which 
occurred  after  it.^  Among  the  letters  of  Una 
winter  and  the  spring  of  1801  are  some  to  Hoff- 
meister,  formerly  a  composer,  and  then  a  music- 
publisher  in  Leipsic,  which  ended  in  his  pub- 
ushing  the  Septet,  the  Symphony  in  C,  the  Piano 
Concerto  in  Bb,  and  the  Sonata  (op.  22)  in  the 
riame  key.  The  price  given  for  these  works  was 
ao  ducats  each,  except  the  Concerto,  which  was 
10.  The  ducat  was  equal  to  io«.  English.  The 
Concerto  is  priced  so  low  because  *  it  is  by  no 
means  one  of  my  best,  any  more  than  that  I  am 
about  to  publish  in  G  major,  because  I  reserve 
the  best  for  myself,  for  my  journey  "—  a  confes- 
sion which  proves  that  the  Concwto  in  C  minor 
was  already  in  existence.  The  letters  show  keen 
qnsipathy  with  projects  for  the  publication  of 
Bach*s  works,  and  of  Mozart's  sonatas  arranged 
as  quartets.'  They  speak  of  his  having  been 
ill  during  the  winter,  but  the  vigorous  tone  of 
the  expression  shows  that  the  illness  had  not 
affected  his  spirits.  On  Jan.  30, 1 80 1,  he  played 
his  Horn  Sonata  a  second  time,  with  Punto,  at 
a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  wounded 
at  Hohenlinden. 

He  was  now  immersed  in  all  tho  worry  of 
preparing  for  the  production  of  his  Ballet  of 
Prometheus,  which  came  out  on  March  28  at 
the  Court  (Burg)  Theatre.  Its  great  success  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was  immediately 
published  in  a  popular  form — ^Pianoforte  Solo,' 
dedicated  to  Princess  Lichnowsky — and  that  it 
liad  a  run  of  16  nights  during  1801,  and  13  dur- 
ing the  following  year.  Apart  from  its  individual 
merits  the  Prometheus  music  is  historically 
interesting  as  containing  a  partial  anticipation 
of  the  Storm  in  the  Pastond  Symphony,  and 
(in  the  Finale)  an  air  which  afterwards  served 
for  a  Contretanz,  for  the  theme  of  elaborate 
variations,  and  for  the  subject  of  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  Eroica  Symphony.  The  Ballet 
gave  occasion  for  an  unfortunate  little  encounter 
between  Beethoven  and  Haydn,  evidently  un- 
intentional on  Beethoven's  part,  but  showing 
how  naturally  antagonistic  the  two  men  were. 
They  met  in  the  street  the  day  after  the  first 
performance,  'I  heard  your  new  Ballet  last 
night,'  said  Haydn,  'and  it  pleased  me  much.* 
'0  lieber  Papa^*  was  the  reply,  *you  are  too 
good :  but  it  is  no  CrecUion  by  a  long  way.'  This 
unnecessary  allusion  seems  to  have  startled  the 
old  man,  and  after  an  instant's  pause  he  said 
'You  are  right:  it  is  no  Creation^  and  I  hardly 
think  it  ever  will  be  ?' 

The  success  of  *  Prometheus' gave  him  time  to 
breathe,  and  possibly  also  cash  to  spare :  he 
changed  his  lodgings  from  the  low-lying  '  tiefen- 
Graben'  to  the  Sailer-statte,  a  higher  situation, 

1  PabUdied  hf  0.  F.  PoU.  Jahrti-Btriehl  de*  CoNMnMVr.'wnM  der 
€h»ettaAiift  der  MiuiKfmnuU  in  W*««,  1870.  Also  Thftjrer.  il.  10).  The 
dnwlnck  to  this,  and  to  w  mach  of  the  infonnation  rBgutUns 
Beethoven,  ti  that  it  tnu  not  written  till  numy  yean  after  the  evsnti 
It  describes.  *  Letter  of  Dec  10.  IWO. 

*  In  cnrioos  contradiction  to  the  strong  expreorion*  on  the  nittjeet 
of  arrangements  In  a  subsequent  letter,  quoted  bx  Thayer.  U.  18S. 

4  Originally  numbered  op.  34,  but  wben  the  Overture  was  iaioed  tn 
Parti  U  waa  numbered  op.  43,  and  op.  S4  was  glyen  to  the  Violin  Sonata 
laF. 
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with  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  rampaik' 
For  the  summer  of  i8oi  he  took  a  lodging  it 
Hetzendorf,  oif  the  south-west  side  of  the  city, 
attracted  by  the  glades  and  shrubberies  of  Schon- 
brunn,  outside  w&ch  the  village  lies,  and  periiAps 
by  the  fact  that  his  old  master  the  Elector  wai 
living  in  retirement  there.  It  was  his  prictioe 
during  these  country  visits  to  live  as  nearij  u 
possible  in  entire  seclusion,  and  to  elaborate  and 
reduce  into  ultimate  form  and  eompletenen  the 
ideas  which  had  occurred  to  him  during  the  eailj 
part  of  the  year,  and  with  which  his  sketch-boob 
were  crowded.  His  main  occupation  during  tlui 
summer  was  '  The  Mount  of  Olives,'  which  Bam 
found  far  advanced  when  he  arrived  in  Yiennft 
in  i8oi.*  The  words  were  by  Hubcr,'  and  wt 
have  Beethoven's  own  testimony*  that  they  wen 
written,  with  his  assistance,  in  14  days.  He  wm 
doubtless  engaged  at  the  same  time,  alter  hii 
manner,  with  other  works,  not  inferior  to  tiiat 
oratorio  in  their  several  classes,  which  are  known 
on  various  grounds  to  have  been  composed  during 
this  year.  These  are  2  Violin  Sonatas  in  A. 
minor  and  F,  dedicated  to  Count  von  Fries^ 
originally  published  together  (Oct.  ^8)  as  op.  23^ 
but  now  separated  under  independent  Nos. ;  the 
String  Quintet  in  C  (op.  29)  ;  and  not  less  thin 
4  masterpieces  for  the  Piano— the  Grand  Sonattf 
in  Ab  (op.  26)  and  D  (op.  28) ;  the  two  SoQfttia 
entitled  'Quasi  Fantasia  in  Eb  and  in  C|  mina 
(op.  27);  which,  though  not  published  till  1802, 
were  all  four  completed  during  this  year.  Tc 
each  of  them  a  word  or  two  is  due.  ^e  Soosta 
in  Ab — dedicated,  like  those  of  op.  i  and  131  ^ 
his  prime  friend  Prince  Carl  Lichnowsky  "8 
said*  to  owe  its  noble  Funeral  March  to  piqa< 
at  the  praises  on  a  march  by  no  means  worthy  0' 
them  in  Paer*s  '  Achille.'  That  opera — ^produoei^ 
at  Vienna  on  the  6th  June  of  tlds  year — is  thf 
same  about  which  Paer  used  to  tell  a  good  ston 
of  Beethoven,  illustrating  at  once  his  sincerit] 
and  his  terrible  want  of  manners.  He  wai 
listening  to  the  opera  with  its  composer,  anc 
after  saying  over  and  over  again,  'O!  que  o'etf 
beau,'  'O!  que  c*est  int^ressant,*  at  last  oonlt 
contain  himself  no  longer,  but  burst  out  'U  &11 
que  je  compose  cela.*'*  llie  Grand  Sonata  in  I 
received  its  title  of  'Pastorale*  (more  appro 
priate  than  such  titles  often  are)  from  Cranz  ^* 
publisher,  of  Hamburg.  The  Andante,  by  Bom 
thought  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  Sonata,  wa 
Beethoven's  peculiar  favourite,  and  very  freqaentl; 
played  by  him.*^  The  flyleaf  of  the  autograph  0 
the  work  contains  a  humorous  duet  and  chora»' 
'  the  praise  of  the  fat,'  making  fun  of  Schappan 
zigh  ** — 'Schuppanzigh  ist  ein  Lump,  ein  Lump 
etc.  The  remaining  two,  qualified  as  '  Fantasii 
by  their  author,  have  had  very  different  &te< 
One,  that  in  Eb,  has  always  lived  in  the  shadow 
of  its  sister,  and  is  comparatively  little  knowi 

•  Thayer,  IL  in. 

•  Thayer  (ii.  100)  has  abown  that  Bin  has  mlttakentbt  year,  and  4 
not  oome  to  Vienna  tlU  vm. 

1  Author  of  Winter^  '  Unterbrochene  Opferfest,'  and  oUmt  piecea 

•  Hit  letter  of  Jan.  23. 1834.  printed  by  Pohl  in  Die  Onaittkufi  * 
Mutikfrntnde  (Vienna.  1871),  p.  67. 

•  Biea,  p.  80.  i«  F.  Blller.  in  Thayer.  U.  1S4. 

u  Czemy.  in  Thayer,  iL  1S4.  u  Thayer,  V0rteidmi»$,  Ka  tt. 
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ther,  the  so-called  'Moonlight  Sonata,**  is 
lelj  played  and  as  passionately  loyed  as 
'  BeethoTen's  pianoforte  works.  It  is  one 
most  original  productions.  The  dedication 
Countess  Guieciardi,  upon  which  so  much 
oe  hu  been  built,  has  had  a  colder  light 
1  on  it  by  the  lady  herselfl  '  Beethoven,* 
le,  'gave  me  the  Rondo  in  G,  but  wanting 
cate  something  to  the  Princess  lichnowsky 
c  the  Rondo  away,  and  gave  me  the  Sonata 
ninor  instead.* ' 

ntime  his  deafiiess,  which,  began  with 
noise  in  his  ears,  had  gradually  merged 
omething  more  serious.  He  consulted 
after  doctor^  Frank,  his  friend  Wegeler, 
tfing,  but  the  malady  constantly  increased. 
e  him  the  keenest  distress ;  but  so  great 
is  resolution^  and  confidence  that  not  even 
Dspect  of  this  tremendous  affliction  could 
him.  '  I  will  as  far  as  possible  defy  my 
OQgh  there  must  be  moments  when  I  shall 
OMxt  miserable  of  God*s  creatures.*  .... 
inhappy :  no,  that  I  never  could  endure  I 
grapple  with  fate  ;  it  shall  never  drag  me 

llie  letters  to  Wegeler  of  June  29' and 
Sf  1801,  from  which  these  words  are  taken, 
D  extraordinary  picture  of  the  mingled 
adence  and  sensibility  which  characterised 
markable  man,  and  of  the  entire  mastery 
muiic  had  in  him  over  friendship,  love, 
lea&esB,  or  any  other  external  circum- 

'  Every  day  I  come  nearer  to  the  object 
I  can  feel,  though  I  cannot  describe  it, 
I  which  alone  your  Beethoven  can  exist. 
ve  rest  for  him!*  'I  live  only  in  my 
and  no  sooner  is  one  thing  done  than  the 
begun.  As  I  am  now  writing,  I  often 
A  three  and  four  things  at  once.*  How 
Ehis  describes  the  incessant  manner  in 
his  ideas  flowed  may  be  seen  from  the 
book  published  by  Nottebohm,*  and  which 
i&pring  of  this  very  period — Oct.  1801  to 
Sea.  It  contains  sketches  for  the  Finale 
Second  Symphony,  for  the  3  Violin  Sonatas 
);  for  Piano  Sonatas  in  G  and  D  minor 
) ;  for  the  Variations  in  F  (op.  34),  and 
(9P'  35) »  '^^  *  lAi^e  number  ef  less 
int  works,  the  themes  of  which  are  so 
up  and  repeated  as  to  show  that  they 
U  in  his  mind  and  his  intention  at  once, 
^ning  of  1802  saw  the  publication  of 
very  important  pieces,  the  correction  of 
Duist  have  added  to  his  occupations — the 
^  (op-  35) ;  the  Sonatas  in  Bb*  (op.  22), 
p.  26),  £b  and  C|  minor  (op.  27) ;  the 
ions  for  Piano  and  Cello  on  Mozart*8 
ei  Mannem,'  and  6  Contret&nze.  It  is 
I  to  notice  that  up  to  op.  22  all  the  Solo 
B,  as  well  as  the  Duet  (op.  6)  and  the  3 
loUn  (op.  J  2)  are  published  '  for  Clavecin 
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or  Pianoforte.*  The  Sonata  in  Bb  is  the  first  to 
break  the  rule,  which  oomes  to  an  end  with  the 
two  quasi-fantasias,  op.  27.  One  would  like  to 
know  if  this  is  a  mere  publisher's  freak — ^which, 
knowing  Beethoven*s  care  of  details,  it  is  hard 
to  believe — or  whether  great  works  like  op.  7 ; 
op.  10,  No.  3;  and  op.  26  were  intended  for 
instruments  so  unlike  the  Piano  as  the  whisper- 
ing Clavichord  or  the  prancing  Harpsichord — for 
'  Clavecin*  may  mean  either.  All  the  works  just 
enumerated  were  out  by  April,  and  were  followed 
in  the  later  months  by  the  Septet,  issued  in  two 
portions ;  the  Sonata  in  D  (op.  28) ;  6  Landler  ;* 
the  Rondo  in  G  (Op.  51,  No.  2) ;  and  in  December 
by  the  Quintet  in  C  (op.  29). 

Beethoven  had  recently  again  changed  his  doc- 
tor. Vering  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he  consulted 
Schmidt,  a  person  apparently  of  some  eminence, 
and  it  was  possibly  on  his  recommendation  that 
he  selected  the  village  of  Heiligenstadt,  at  that 
time  a  most  retired  spot,  lying  beyond  Unter- 
Dobling,  among  the  lovely  wooded  valleys  in  the 
direction  of  the  Kahlenbere  and  Leopoldsberg. 
Here  he  remained  till  October,  labouring  at  the 
completion  of  the  works  mentioned  above,  which 
he  had  sketched  early  in  the  year,  and  which  he 
probably  completed  before  returning  to  Vienna. 
"H-ere  too  he  wrote  the  very  affecting  letter 
usually  known  as  '  Beethoven  s  will,*  dated  Oct. 
6,  and  addressed  to  his  brothers,  to  be  opened  after 
his  death,^  a  letter  full  of  depression  and  distress, 
but  perhaps  not  more  so  than  that  written  by  many 
a  man  of  sensibility  under  adverse  temporary  cir- 
cumstances, and  which  does  not  give  us  a  high  idea 
of  Dr.  Schmidt's  wisdom  in  condemning  a  dys« 
peptic  patient  to  so  long  a  course  of  solitude.  At 
any  rate,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  genial,  cheer- 
ful strains  of  the  music  which  he  was  writing 
at  the  time — ^take  the  Sym^phony  in  D  as  one 
example  only — and  remember  his  own  words : 

'  I  live  only  in  my  music, letter-writing 

was  never  my  forte* — it  loses  a  good  deal  of  its 
significance.*  Once  back  in  town  his  spirits 
returned ;  and  some  of  his  most  £ftcetious  letters 
to  Zmeskall  are  dated  from  this  time.  On  r^ 
turning  he  changed  his  residence  from  the  Sailer- 
Statte,  where  we  last  left  him,  to  the  Peters- 
Platz,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  In  the  storey  above  Beethoven 
lived  his  old  friend  Forster,  who  had  won  his 
affection  by  giving  him  hints  on  quartet  writing 
on  his  first  arrival  in  Viemuk  Forster  had  a 
little  son  whom  Beethoven  undertook  to  instruct, 
and  the  boy,  then  just  6,  long*  remembered  having 
to  get  up  in  the  dark  in  the  winter  mornings  and 
descend  the  stairs  for  his  lessons.  This  winter 
again  there  were  many  proofs  to  correct — the  2 
Piano  Sonatas  (op.  31,  i  &  a),  the  3  Violin  ditto,  a 
sets  of  Variations  (op.  34,  35),  all  which  appeared 
early  in  1803.  The  Piano  Sonatas  he  regarded 
as  a  change  in  his  style '° — which  they  certainly 
are,  the  D  minor  especially.    The  Variations  he 
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mentions'  as  distinct  in  kind  from  his  earlier 
ones,  and  tiierefore  to  be  indaded  in  the  aeries 
of  his  large  works,  and  numbered  accordingly. 
In  addition  there  were  published  a  Preludes 
(op.  39),  dating  from  1789;  7  Bagatelles,  some 
of  them  as  old  as  178a,  but  one  at  least  (No.  6) 
written  within  the  last  twelve  months.  Also  the 
Bomance  in  G  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (op.  40), 
which  was  published  this  year,  and  6  Sacred 
Songs  (op.  48),  dedicated  to  his  Russian  friend 
Count  von  Browne.  And  proofr  at  that  date 
appear  to  have  been  formidable  tilings,  and 
to  have  required  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
vigilance  and  labour.  N^ot  only  had  the  en- 
gravers* mistakes  to  be  guarded  against,  and  the 
obscurities  of  Beethoveas  writing,  but  the  pub- 
lishers were  occasionally  composers  and  took  on 
themselves  to  correct  his  heresies  and  soften  his 
abruptnesses  as  they  passed  through  their  hands. 
Thus  in  the  Sonata  in  G  (op.  31,  No.  i),  Nageli 
of  Zurich  interpolated  four  bars.'  Of  course  Beo- 
thoven  discovered  the  addition  on  hearing  Ries 
play  from  theproof,  and  his  rage  was  naturally 
unbounded.  The  mistakes  were  oonected,  and 
an  amended  proof  was  transmitted  at  once  to 
Simrock  of  Bonn,  who  soon  got  out  an  '  Edition 
tr^  oorrecte' ; — but  Nageli  adhered  to  his  own 
version  of  Beethoven's  music,  and  editions  are 
still  issued'  containing  tiie  four  redundant  bars. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  after  Opus  31  he 
published  no  more  for  Beethoven.  But  even 
without  such  intentional  errors,  correctinff  in 
those  days  was  hard  work.  *  My  Quartets,  he^ 
complains,  'are  again  published  full  of  mistakes 
and  errcUa  great  and  small;  they  swarm  like 
fish  in  the  sea— innumerable.*  The  Quintet  in  G 
(op.  39),  published  by  Breitkopf,  was  pirated  by 
Artaria  of  Vienna^  and  being  engraved  from  a 
very  hasty  copy  was  extraordinarily  full  of 
blunders.'  Beewoven  adopted  a  very  character- 
istic mode  of  revenge;  fifty  copies  had  been 
struck  off,  which  he  offered  Artaria  to  correct, 
but  in  doing  so  caused  Ries  to  make  the 
alterations  with  so  strong  a  hand  that  the  copies 
were  quite  unsaleable.'  It  was  an  evil  that 
never  abated.  In  sending  off  the  copies  of  the 
A  minor  Quartet  twenty  years  later,  he  says, 
'  I  have  passed  the  whde  forenoon  to-day  and 
yesterday  afternoon  in  correcting  these  two 
pieces,  and  am  quite  hoarse  with  stamping  and 
■wearing' — and  no  wonder  when  the  provocation 
was  so  great.  The  noble  Sonatas,  op.  31,  to  the 
first  of  which  one  of  the  above  anecdotes  ^fers, 
were  unfortunate  in  more  ways  than  one.  They 
were  promised  to  Nageli,  but  Caspar  Beethoven^ 
by  some  blunder — whether  for  his  own  profit  or 
his  brother's  does  not  appear — ^had  sold  them  to 
a  Ldpsic  house.'  The  discovery  enraged  Bee- 
thoven, who  hated  any  appearance  of  deceit  in 

I  SmUi  letter  (Dm.  SB.  1808)  in  nuv«r.lLS& 

•  BetwMn  the  SBth  and  STth  ban  from  the  end  of  fhe  flntmorement. 
"Kg.  that  of  Holla  of  WolfenbiitteL  An  eqnallr  gratultons  alteration 

haa  been  made  in  the  Sonata  op.  81  a.   See  Thajrer.  V«rs«i'ekiitM.  pb  192. 
«  Letter  to  HoAnalater,  April  8,  »BL  •Blee.UO. 

•  Siea.  IflOi   He  laaed  a  notloa  to  the  pabUe.  <i.««i«ii«t  Umax 
•Vdnit  thlstaioorraetedltkm.  t  bIm,  flET. 

•  Oupar  had  ahtadf  offend  thna  to  Andra  of  OSbnbnA.    See 
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his  dealings  ;  he  challenged  his  brother  witli  tb 
fact,  and  the  quarrel  actually  proceeded  to  blowi. 
Knowing  how  much  Beethoven  disliked  his  eariy 
works,  it  is  difficult  not  to  imagine  that  the  »p* 
pearanoe  of  the  two  boyish  Preludes,  op.  3^  m 
of  the  Variations,  op.  44  (179a  or  3),  ooth  pab* 
lished  at  Leipsio— was  due  to  the  interftnooeof 
Caspar. 

A  great  event  in  1803  was  the  production  d 
*  The  Mount  of  Olives,*  his  first  vocal  compositiaii 
on  a  larger  scale  than  a  acena.  Tbe  ocmoeft 
took  place  in  the  Theatre  *an  der  T^ea'  ob 
April  5,  and  the  programme  included  three  sev 
workS'-the  Oratorio,  the  Symphony  in  D,  and 
the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C  minor,  pUjed  by 
himself.  Interesting  accounts  of  the  rehesnal 
(in  which  Prince  Lichnowsky  showed  himself  m 
friendly  as  ever)  and  of  the  performanoe  viQ 
be  found  in  Ries  and  Seyfried.'  Difficult  m  H 
is  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing,  the  Symphony 
appears  to  have  been  found  too  laboured  by  tiM 
critics,  and  not  equal  to  the  former  one.^  The 
success  of  the  Oratorio  is  shown  by  tbe  fact 
that  it  was  repeated  three  times  (making  fbor 
performances)  by  independent  ptfties  in  the 
course  of  the  next  twelve  months.  The  Sooiti 
for  Piano  and  Violin,  now  so  well  known  11 
the  '  Kreutzer  Sonata,'  was  first  played  on  May 
17,  at  the  Augarten,  at  8  a.m.  There  wm* 
curious  bombMtio  half-caste  ICngliah  vioiiB' 
player  in  Vienna  at  that  time  named  Bridge* 
tower.  He  had  engaged  Beethoven  to  write 
a  sonata  for  their  joint  performanoe  at  bis 
concert.  Knowing  Beethoven's  reluctance  to 
complete  bespoken  works,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  him  behind  time  and  Bridgetovef 
clamouring  loudly  for  his  music.  The  Wvai» 
was  easily  attainable,  having  been  writt«i 
the  year  before  for  the  Sonata  in  A  (op.  30, 
No.  i),  and  the  violin  part  of  the  first  movement 
seems  to  have  been  ready  a  fow  days  before  ibt 
concert,  though  at  the  performanoe  the  puso* 
forte  copy  stUl  remained  almost  a  blank,  wiik 
only  an  indication  here  and  there.  But  ths 
Variations  were  literally  finished  only  at  the  1>^ 
moment,  and  Bridgetower  had  to  play  them  at 
sight  frx)m  the  bluned  and  blotted  autograph  of 
the  composer.  Beethoven's  rendering  of  tbo 
Andante  was  so  noble,  pure,  and  chaste,  m  to 
cause  a  universal  demand  for  an  encore.  A 
quarrel  with  Bridgetower  caused  the  altenti<A 
of  the  dedication. 

Before  Beethoven  left  town  this  year  he  ma^ 
an  arrangement  to  write  an  opera  for  Schikao^ 
der,  Mozart's  old  comrade,  the  manager  of  th* 
Theatre  '  an  der  Wien.'  ^    Beyond  the  bare  b/^ 
nothing  is  known  on  the  subject.    It  is  posfibl* 
that  a  MS.  Trio^  preserved  m  the  library  of  ib« 
'  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfi^unde*  at  Vienna,  so^ 
afterwards  worked  up  into  the  duet  in  '  FideU<^ 
is  a  portion  of  the  proposed  work,  but  this  ^ 
mere   conjecture.     Tbe    arrangement   was  sf^ 
nounoed  on  June  29,  and  Beethoven  had  befo^ 
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t,  periii^  as  early  as  April,  taken  up 
ten  at  the  theatre  with  his  brother 
'ho,  with  all  hia  faolta,  was  neoeasaiy  to 
■o  inapt  at  busineBfl  aa  Ladwig.  His 
ind  autumn  were  again  spent — after  a 
[s  Kur  at  Baden  ^ — at  Ober-dobling, 
)  occupied  principally  with  his  third 
y  on  *  Napoleon  Bonaparte,*  the  idea  of 
Doe  its  suggestion  in  1798,  appears  to 
ened  with  the  oontem^tion  of  the 
career  of  the  first  Consul  as  soldier, 
statesman,  and  hero,  until  it  became 
fact. 

order  in  which  the  movements  of  this 
ark  were  composed  we  have  not  yet  any 
on,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  when 
Q  returned  to  his  lodgings  in  the  theatre 
ttnmn  of  1803  the  Finale  was  complete 
i>t  least  in  its  general  outlines,*  to  be 
rough  by  its  author.  There  are  traces 
»ven  being  a  great  deal  in  society  this 
Two  young  Rhinelanden — Grleichenstein, 
and  fellow  official  of  Breuning's  in  the 
ice,  and  Mahler,  idso  a  goyemment 
od  an  amateur  portrait  painter,  were 
xl  to  his  circle.'  With  another  painter, 
le*  appears  to  have  been  on  terms  of 
imacy.  The  Abb^  Vogler  was  in  Vienna 
m  with  Ms  pupil  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
Boord^  survives  of  a  soiree  given  by 
iner,  at  which  Vogler  and  Beethoven 
1  eadi  gave  the  other  a  subject  to 
ise  upon.     The  subject  given  by  Bee- 

0  Vogler  we  merely  know  to  have  been 
long,  while  that  on  which  he  himself 
b  was  *  the  scale  of  C  major,  three  bars, 
e.'  V(^ler  was  evidently  the  more  ex- 
itr^nntist,  but   Beethoven   astonished 

rival's  adherents  by  his  extraordinary 
and  by  a  prodigious  flow  of  the  finest 
Voete$  eomaque  deorum, — Clementi  too 
lenna  about  this  time,  or  a  little  later, 

1  pupil  KlengeL  He  and  Beethoven 
led  at  the  same  restaurant,  but  neither 
eak  fibrst,  and  there  was  no  intercourse.* 
want  of  respect  on  Beethoven's  side,  for 
a  very  high  opinion  of  Clementi,  and 
his  JletAod  one  of  the  best.  Thisvrinter^ 
beginning  of  a  correspondence  which  was 
ined  to  bear  fruit  till  some  years  later — 
amson  the  music-publisher  of  Edinburgh. 
I  had  already  published  arrangements  of 
jrs  by  Pleyel  and  Kozeluch,  and,  with 

I  eye  of  a  man  of  business,  was  now 
to  obtain  from  a  greater  and  more 
musician  than  either,  six  sonatas  on 
iiemea.  Beethoven  replies  on  Oct.  5, 
to  compose  six  sonatas  for  300  ducats 
Thomson  responded  by  offering  half 
I  named,  and  there  for  ^e  present  the 
ndence  dropped.  The  prospect  of  an 
om  Beethoven  was  put  .an  end  to  at  the 


banning  of  1804  by  the  theatre  passing  out  of 
Schikaneder*s  hands  into  those  of  Baron  von 
Braun,  and  with  this  his  lodging  in  the  theatre 
naturally  ceased.*  He  moved  into  the  same  house 
with  Stephen  Breuning — the  'Bothe  Haus,*  near 
the  present  Votive  Church,  and  there  the  rupture 
already  spoken  of  took  pUce. 

The  early  part  of  1804  was  taken  up  in 
jMusing  through  the  press  the  Symphony  No.  a 
^dedicated  to  Prince  Carl  Lichnowsky),  and  the 
three  4-hand  Marches,  which  were  puUished  in 
March — but  the  real  absorbing  occupation  of 
the  whole  winter  must  have  been  the  completion 
of  the  Bonaparte  Symphony.  At  length  the 
work  was  done,  a  ttiii  copy  was  made,  tiie  out* 
side  page  of  which  contained  the  *  words  '  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte Louis  van  Beethoven,* 

and  it  lay  on  the  composer*s  table  for  the  proper 
opportunity  of  official  transmission  to  Paris.  On 
May  3  the  motion  for  TruJcing  Napoleon  emperor 
passed  the  Assembly,  and  on  the  i8th,  after  his 
election  by  pUbUeiU,  he  aasomed  the  title.  The 
news  must  have  quickly  reached  Vienna,  and 
was  at  once  communicated  to  Beethoven  by  Bies. 
The  story  need  not  be  given  here  in  detaU.  In 
a  fury  of  disaj^intment  and  with  a  torrent  of 
reproaches  he  tore  off  the  title  page  and  dashed 
it  on  the  ground.  At  some  future  time  it  re- 
ceived the  new  name  by  which  we  know  it,  and 
under  which  it  was  published — *  Sinfonia  eroic» 
per  festeggiare  il  sowenire  d*un  gran  uomo* — 
but  this  was  probably  an  afterthought,  and  the 
cover  of  the  MS.  now  in  the  Bibliothek  at 
Vienna, — 
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an  intermediate  title.  The  right  to  use  the  Sym- 
phony was  purchased  by  Prince  Lobkowitz,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  It  was  played  at  his 
house  during  the  winter,  and  remained  in  MS. 
till  October  1806. 

The  fracas  at  Breuning's  rooms  ended  by  Bee- 
thoven's dashing  off  to  Baden,  and  then  returning 
to  his  old  quarters  at  Dobling.  There  he  com- 
posed the  Grand  Sonata  in  C,  which  he  afterwards 
dedicated  to  Count  Waldstein,  and  that  in  F, 
op.  54,  which  though  only  in  two  movements  and 
dedicated  to  no  one  is  not  inferior  in  originality  to 
its  longer  companion.  It  is  to  the  FiiuJe  of  this 
work,  and  not  that  of  the '  Appassionata*  as  usually 
believed,  that  Rie8*s  story  applies.  Bies  appears 
to  have  often  gone  out,  as  he  often  md,  to 
Dobling — within  an  easy  walk  of  Vienna— and 
to  have  remained  with  his  master  all  the  after 
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part  of  the  day.  They  went  for  an  immenBe 
walk,  and  did  not  get  home  till  eight  in  the 
evening.  During  the  whole  time  Beethoven  had 
been  humming  and  growling  to  himself,  but 
without  anything  like  a  tune.  On  Ries  asking 
him  what  it  was,  he  replied  that  it  was  a  theme 
for  the  finale  of  the  Sonata.  The  instant  they 
reached  the  house  he  sat  down  to  the  piano 
without  taking  off  his  hat,  and  for  more  than  an 
hour  pounded  away  at  his  new  idea.  Ries  sat  in 
a  comer  listening. — -The  Sonata  in  G,  just  men- 
tioned, contained'  when  completed  a  long  An- 
dante in  F — the  subject  of  a  very  characteristic 
story,  already  alluded  to  (p.  167).  This,  how- 
ever, at  the  advice  of  some  judicious  critic, 
he  was  induced  to  take  out  and  replace  by  the 
present  short  introductory  Adagio,  after  which 
it  was  published  separately,  uid  became  the 
well-known-  'Andante  favori.'^  During  this 
Btunmer,  on  July  19  or  26,  thore  was  a  con- 
cert at  the  Augarten,  at  which  Beethoven  con- 
ducted ;  the  Symphony  in  D  was  performed,  and 
Ries  made  his  £ir8t  public  appearance  as  Bee- 
thoven's scholar  in  the  C  minor  Concerto.  Ries's 
fltoiy  of  his  cadence  is  too  long  for  these  pages, 
but  should  be  read.'  The  Pianoforte  part  having 
to  be  written  out  for  Ries,  the  Concerto  was  at 
last  ready  for  publication,  and  in  fact  made  its 
appearance  in  November,  dedicated  to  Prince 
Louis  Feiidinand  of  Pruana,  an  amateur  of  re- 
markable musical  gifts,  whose  acquaintance  Bee- 
thoven made  when  he  visited  his  father  s  court 
in  1 796,  and  who  while  in  Vienna  at  this  very 
time  was  one  of  the  first  to  hear  and  appreciate 
the  new  Symphony.  When  Beethoven  came  back 
it  was  to  a  new  lodging,  in  a  house  of  Baron  Pas- 
qualati*s,  on  the  Molker-Bastion  near  Prince 
lachnowsky's,  and  in  some  sense  this  was  his 
last ;  for  though  he  left  it  more  than  once  yet  the 
Baron  always  forbid  the  rooms  to  be  let,  saying 
that  Beethoven  was  sure  to  come  back  to  them 
again.  Breuning  and  he  soon  met,  and  a  recon- 
ciliation took  place  which  was  not  interrupted 
for  many  years — but  they  never  again  put  their 
friendship  so  far  to  the  proof  as  to  Hve  together. 
Breuning's  attitude  through  the  whole  affair  is 
in  keeping  with  his  solid  sensible  character,  and 
does  Bm  infinite  credit.  His  letter  to  Wegeler 
of  November  13  gives  no  hint  of  a  quarrel,  but  iji 
full  of  the  deepest  sympathy  with  Beethoven 
under  the  affliction  of  his  deafiiess.  In  addition 
to  the  works  already  mentioned  as  published, 
during  1804  must  be  named  the  great  Sonata  in 
Eb,  which  ultimately  became  the  3rd  of  opus  31 ; 
7  Variations  on  'God  save  the  King,''  and  5  on 
'Rule  Britannia';  a  song,  'Der  Wachtelschlag,'^ 
and  '  Ah !  perfido.*  Why  he  selected  these  two 
English  airs  does  not  appear.  At  a  later  date 
he  said,  k  propos  to  its  use  in  his  Battle  S3rmphony, 
'  I  mufft  snow  the  English  a  little  what  a  blessing 
they  have  In  Grod  save  the  King.*'  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  him  so  fond  of  it. — ^The  first 
trial  of  the  Erolca  took  place  in  December  *  at 
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Prince  Lobkowitz's.  The  opiniooa  expressed 
concerning  it  are  collected  by  Thayer,  and  should 
be  read  and  digested  by  all  who  axe  tempted  to 
regard  music  fi:^m  the  'finality'  point  of  view. 

Beethoven's  connection  with  the  Theatre  aa 
der  Wien,  though  interrupted,  was  not  at  an  eni 
Baron  von  Braun  took  Schikanedor  into  his  set- 
vice,  and  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  renew  the 
offer.  Bouilly's  opera,  which  had  been  alresdj 
set  by  Gaveauz^  and  Paer,'  was  chosen,  sad 
Sonnleithner  was  employed  to  make  the  GeniuB 
translation.  Beethoven  went  back  to  his  roaoi 
at  the  theatre,  and  set  to  work  with  energj. 
But,  remembering  his  habit  of  doing  several 
things  at  once,  we  need  not  suppose  that,  though 
at  work  on  an  opera,  he  droppeid  other  compoo- 
tions.  A  letter  to  Artaria  shows  that  on  June  i, 
1805,  he  was  engaged  on  a  new  Quintet,  the 
suggestion  of  Count  Fries.*  Though  he  had  evn 
proceeded  so  ftx  as  to  mention  it  to  the  publisher, 
its  ultimate  fate  must  be  left  to  the  discovery  of 
Herr  Nottebohm ;  it  certainly  never  airived  at 
publication.  He  also  completed  the  Sonata  in  E 
(op.  54),  and  probably  entirely  composed  the  ; 
Triple  Concerto  (op.  56).  But  the  opera  was  hii 
main  and  absorbing  business.  During  the  whule 
of  the  spring  he  was  hard  at  work,  and  in  June 
he  betook  himself  to  Hetzenda;^-there  to  put  his 
sketches  into  shape,  and  to  get  inspiration  from 
his  favourite  woods  and  fields.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  extraordinary  amount  of  labour  and  ptisfl 
which  he  bestowed  on  his  work,  and  of  the 
strangely  tentative  manner  in  which  so  great » 
genius  proceeded,  we  may  mention  ^*  that  in  the 
sketch-book  whi(^  contains  the  materiab  for  the 
opera — a  thick  oblong  volume  of  300  pages,  16 
staves  to  the  page— there  are  no  less  than  18 
distinct  and  different  b^nnings  to  florestan'i 
air  *  In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen,'  and  10  to 
the  chorus  <Wer  ein  holdes  Weib.'  To  rednoe 
theee  chaotic  materials  to  order,  and  to  score  the 
work,  was  the  entire  occupation  of  these  summer 
months.  Closely  as  he  was  occupied  he  could 
occasionally  visit  Vienna,  and  on  one  occasion  in 
July  ^^  we  find  him  at  Sonnleithner^s  rooms  with 
Cherubini  and  Vogler.  Cherubini  arrived  in 
Vienna  with  his  wife  early  in  the  month,  and 
remained  till  the  following  April.  His  openi 
had  long  been  ikvourites  on  the  Vienna  stage. 
The  '  Deux  Joumdes '  was  perfonned  under  hii 
direction  shortly  after  his  arrival,  and  'Faniaka' 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  on  Feb.  25, 1S06. 
Beethoven  knew  them  well,  and  has  left  on 
record  "  that  he  esteemed  their  author  above  all 
then  living  writers  for  the  stage.  He  abo 
thought  so  highly  of  Cherubini's  Requiem  ai 
to  say  that  he  should  borrow  largely  from  it  in 
the  event  of  his  writing  one.  But  the  influence 
of  Cherubini  on  Beethoven^s  vooal  music  ii 
now  ^  acknowledged.    The  two  artists  were  muoh 
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togetlier,  and  agreed  as  well  as  two  men  of  such 
itroDg  character  and  open  speech  were  likely  to 
agree.  Cherubini  presented  the  composer  of 
•Fidelio'  with  a  copy  of  the  Mithode  of  the  Con- 
eervatoire,  and  the  scores  of  'M^^'  and  'Fa- 
niaka'  are  conspicuous  in  the  sale  catalogue  of 
Beeihoven*8  scanty  library.  ^ 

One  proof  that  'Fidelio'  was  complete  before 
his  return  to  town  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
he  allowed  others  to  hear  it.  On  one  occasion 
he  played  it  to  a  select  set  of  friends,'  when 
Ries  (as  already  mentioned)  was  excluded ;  and 
thus— as  he  was  shortly  afterwards  called  to 
Bonn  by  the  conscription — lost  his  chance  of 
hearing  the  opera  at  tJl  in  its  first  shape.  That 
Beethoven*s  voice  in  singing  was  'detestable*' 
will  not  have  diminished  the  interest  of  the  trial. 
The  work  of  rehearsing  the  music  now  began, 
and  was  evidently  attended  with  enormous  diffi- 
culties, especially  in  regard  to  the  singers.  They 
complained  that  their  passages  were  unsingable, 
while  Beethoven  on  his  part  was  determined  to 
make  no  alterations — and  apparently  none  were 
made.*  With*  the  band  he  fared  little  better. 
He  even  invokes  his  deafness  as  an  assistance. 
Writing  only  two  days  before  the  first  perform- 
ance, he  says,'  'Pray  try  to  persuade  Seyfiried 
to  conduct  my  opera  to-day,  as  I  wish  to  see 
and  hear  it  firom  a  distance;  in  this  way  my 
patience  will  at  least  not  be  so  severely  tried  by 
the  rehearsal  as  when  I  am  close  enough  to  hear 
my  music  so  bungled.  I  really  do  believe  it  is 
done  on  purpose.  Of  the  wind  I  will  say  no- 
thing, but .    All  pp.  creac,  all  deeresc,  and 

all  /.  /.  may  as  well  be  struck  out  of  my  music, 
since  not  one  of  them  is  attended  to.  I  lose  all 
desire  to  write  anything  more  if  my  music  is  to 
he  so  played.'  And  again,  *  '  the  whole  business 
of  the  opera  ia  the  most  distressing  thing  in  the 
world.* 

The  performance  was  fixed  for  Wednesday, 
Not.  2q.     External  events  could  hardly  have 
heen  more  unpropitious.    The  occupation  of  Ulm 
and  Salzburg  had  been  followed  on  Nov.  1 3  by 
the  entry  of  the  French  army  into  Vienna.   Bona- 
gute  took  up  his  quarters  at  Schonbrunn ;  the 
unperor  of  Austria,  the  chief  nobility  and  other 
wealthy  persons  and  patrons  of  music  had  de- 
serted the  town,  and  it  was  a  conquered  city 
tenanted  by  Frenchmen.    It  was  in  such  circum- 
■tsnoes  that  '  Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Lieb^  * 
was  produced.     The  opera  was  originally  in  3 
acts.    It  was  performed  on  the  2q^,  21st,  and 
32nd,  and  was  then  withdrawn  by  the  com- 
poser.^   The  overture  on  these  occasions  appears 
to  have  been  that  known  as  '  Leonora  No.  2.     It 
was  felt  by  Beethoven's  friends  that,  in  addition 
to  the  drawbacks  of  the  French  occupation  and 
of  the  advanced  character  of  the  music,  the  opera 
was  too  long ;  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  Prince 
Lichnowsky'i  house,  when  &e  whole  work  was 

•eotalns  the  Trio  In  the  'D«ox  JooraJet*  Mul  a  piece  fraim  the 
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gone  through  at  the  piano,  and  afler  a  battle 
lasting  from  7  till  i  in  the  morning,  Beethoven 
was  induced  to  sacrifice  three  entire  numbers. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Beethoven  that  though 
furious  and  unpleasant  to  the  very  greatest  de- 
gree while  the  struggle  was  going  on,  yet  when 
once  the  decision  was  made  he  was  in  his  most 
genial  temper.*  The  libretto  was  at  once  put 
into  the  hands  of  Stephen  Breuning.  by  whom  it 
was  reduced  to  two  acts  and  generally  improved, 
and  in  this  shortened  form,  and  with  the  revised 
Overture  known  as  'Leonora  No.  3,'  it  was 
again  performed  on  March  29,  1806,  but,  owing 
to  Beethoven's  delays  over  the  alterations,  with 
only  one  band  rehearsal.  It  was  repeated  on 
April  10,  each  time  to  fuller  and  more  apprecia- 
tive houses  than  before,  and  then,  owing  to  a 
quarrel  between  Beethoven  and  Baron  Braun, 
the  intendant  of  the  theatre,  suddenly  and  finally 
withdrawn.  Attempts  were  made  to  bring  it 
out  at  Berlin,  but  they  came  to  nothing,  and  this 
great  work  was  then  practically  shelved  for  seven 
or  eight  years. 

It  is  an  astonishing  proof  of  the  vigour  and 
fertility  of  the  mind  of  this  extraordinary  man 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  work  and  worry  he 
should  have  planned  and  partly  carried  out  three 
of  his  greatest  instrumental  compositions.  We 
have  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Nottebohm*  that  the 
Piano  Concerto  in  G  and  the  Symphony  in  0 
minor  were  both  begun,  and  the  two  first  move- 
ments of.  the  latter  composed,  in  1805.  The  two 
last  of  the  String  Quartets,  op.  59,  appear  to  have 
been  written  during  this  winter — before  that  in 
F,^''  which  now  stands  first.  There  are  many 
indications  in  his  letters  that  his  health  was  at 
this  time  anything  but  good,  and  the  demands  of 
society  on  Mm  must  have  been  great.  Against 
them  he  could  arm  himself  by  such  reflectiona 
as  the  following  pencil  ^  note  in  the  margin  of  a 
sketch-book  of  this  very  date*  'Struggling  aa 
you  are  in  the  vortex  of  society^  it  is  yet  possible, 
notwithstanding  all  social  hindrances,  to  write 
operas.  Let  your  deafiiess  be  no  longer  a  secret— 
even  in  your  Art ! ' 

On  April  10, 1806, '  Fidelio'  was  performed  for 
the  last  time ;  on  May  25  ^  the  marriage  contract 
of  Caspar  Carl  Beethoven  with  Johanna  Beis 
was  signed — harbinger  of  unexpected  suffering  for 
Ludwig — ^and  on  May  26  he  began  the  scoring  of 
the  first  of  the  three  Quartets,  which  were  after- 
wards dedicated  to  the  Ku&sdan  Ambassador, 
Count  Rasoiuaoffsky,  as  op.  59.  So  says  his  own 
writing  at  the  head  of  the  autograph.^  These 
Quartets,  the  Russian  airs  in  which  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  were  suggested  by  the  Ambassador  (a 
brothel -in-law  of  Pnnoe  Lichnowsky),  are  another 
link  in  the  chain  of  connection  between  the  re- 
publican composer  and  the  great  Imperial  court 
of  Petersburg,  which  originated  some  of  his  noblest 
works. 

His  &vourite  summer  villages  had  been  de- 
filed by  the  French,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason 
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Beethoven  ^d  not  pass  the  smnmer  of  1806  at 
the  UBual  spots,  but  went  to  the  country-house  of 
his  friend  Count  Brunswick — whose  sisters^  were 
also  his  great  allies — ^in  Hungary.  Here  he 
wrote  the  magnificent  Sonata  in  F  minor,  than 
which  nothing  more  impetuous,  more  poetical,  or 
more  enduring  ever  came  from  his  pen.  His 
letters  may  have  been  full  of  depression' — but 
it  vamshed  when  he  spoke  in  music,  and  all 
is  force,  elevation,  and  romance.  In  October 
he  left  Count  Brunswick  for  the  seat  of  Prince 
lichnowsky,  near  Troppau,  in  Silesia,  40  miles 
K.E.  of  Olmiitz.  The  war  was  in  full  progress 
(Jena  was  fought  on  Oct.  16),  and  the  Prince 
had  several  French  officers  quartered  upon  him. 
They  were  naturally  anxious  to  hear  Beethoven, 
but  he  refused  to  play  to  them ;  and  on  being 
pressed  by  his  host  and  playfully  threatened  with 
confinement  to  the  house,  a  terrible  scene  took 
place — he  made  his  escape,  went  olf  by  night 
post  to  Vienna,  and  on  his  arrival  at  home  was 
still  so  angry  as  to  demolish  a  bust  of  the  Prinoe 
in  his  possession.  He  brought  back  with  him 
not  only  the  Sonata  juftt  named,  but  the  Piano- 
forte Concerto  in  6,  the  Symphony  in  B  flat 
(No.  4),  the  Basonmeffsky  Quartets,  and  the 
3a  Variations  in  C  minor.  The  Quartets  were 
played  fr^uently  in  MS.  during  the  winter 
at  private  concerts,  but  the  larger  orchestral 
worKs  were  not  heaxtl  till  later.  The  Violin  Con- 
certo (op.  61)  was  first  played  by  Clement — a 
well-known  viriuoto,  and  at  that  time  principal 
violin  of  the  Theatre  an  der  Wien-^at  his  concert 
on  Dec.  23,  and  there  is  evidence  to  show,  what 
might  have  been  assumed  from  Beethoven*s  habit 
of  postponing  bespoken  ^works  to  the  last,  that  it 
was  written  in  a  hurry^and  Clement,  played  his 
part  without  rehearsal,  at  sight.  What  chance 
can  such  great  and  difficult  works,  new  in  spirit 
and  teeming  with  difficulties,  have  had  of  in- 
fluencing the  public  when  thus  brought  forward  f 
Ko  wonder  that  the  Concerto  was  seldom  heard 
till  revived  by  Joachim  in  our  own  time.  The 
MS.  shows  tint  the  solo  part  was  the  object  of 
much  thought  and  alteration  by  the  composer — 
evidently  a]%er  the  performance. 

The  publications  of  1 806  consist  of  the  Sonata 
in  F,  op  54  (April  9)  ;  a  trio  for  two  Violins 
and  Viola  (April  12),  adapted  from  a  trio'  for 
two  Oboes  and  Cor  Anglais,  and  afterwards  num- 
bered op.  87 ;  Uie  Andante  in  F  (May)  already 
mentioned  as  having  been  originally  intended  for 
the  Waldstein  Sonata ;  and  iMUy,  on  October  39, 
in  time  for  the  winter  season,  the  Eroica  Sym- 
phony, dedicated  to  Prince  Lobkowitz.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  an  arrangement  of  the  2nd  S3rm- 
phony  as  a  Pianoforte  trio,*  by  Beethoven's  own 
hand,  was  published  at  Vienna^ 

The  first  external  musical  event  of  1807  was 
the  performance  of  the  new  Sjrmphony,  No.  4, 
which  took  place  before  a  very  select  audience  in 
the  middle  or  end  of  March.'    The  concert  wa« 
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oiganised  for  Beethoven's  benefit,  no  doabt  to 
compensate  him  for  his  disappointment  with  the 
Opera,  and  was  largely  subscribed  to.  No  pro- 
gramme of  equal  length  was  probably  ever  put 
together;  it  contained  the  ist  and  2nd  Sym- 
phonies, the  Eroica — hardly  known  as  yet,  and 
in  itself  a  prc^gramme — and  the  new  work — 2} 
hours  of  solid  <»chestral  music  without  relief  1  A 
second  performance  of  the  Symphony  was  given 
at  a  public  concert  on  Nov.  15.  Hie  overture  to 
'Conolan' — a  tragedy  by  Collin — must  hAve 
occupied  him  during  the  opening  of  the  year, 
since  it  is  included  with  the  new  Symphony,  the 
new  Concertos  for  VioUn  and  Piano,  and  the  3 
String-quartets  in  a  sale  of  copyrights  for  Eng- 
land,* which  Beethoven  effected  on  April  20 
to  Clementi,  who  had  for  some  years  been  at  the 
head  of  a  musical  business  m  London.  For 
these  and  an  arrangement  of  the  Violin  Con- 
certo for  Piano  (dedicated  to  the  wife  of 
Stephen  von  Breuning),  Clementi  paid  £200 
down,  Beethoven  bind^  himself  to  compose 
three  new  Sonatas  for  the  sum  of  £60  more — a 
part  of  the  bargain  which  was  not  carried  out. 
Beethoven*s  finances  were  thus  for  the  time 
flourishing,  and  he  writes  in  high  spirits  on  his 
prospects.^ 

Another  overture  belonging  to  this  period  is 
that  in  C,  known  as  op.  138,  and  erroneously 
styled  '  Leonora  No.  i,'  the  &ct  being  that  it  was 
written  as '  a  new  Overture'  for  the  ^xxluction  of 
'Fidelio'  in  Prague  in  the  spring  of  this  year.* 
Another  great  work  approacmng  oomjietion 
during  the  summer  was  uie  Mass  in  C,  which 
was  written  for  Prinoe  Esterhazy,  Haydn^s  patron* 
and  after  considerable  delay  was  first  sung  in  the 
Chapel  at  Eisenstadt  on  Sept.  13,  the  name-day  of 
the  Princess  Marie  of  Esterhazy.  Beethoven  and 
his  old  rival  Hummel — then  the  Prince's  Ch^>el- 
master — were  both  present.  After  the  mass 
the  Prince,  periiaps  puzzled  at  the  st^le  of  the 
music,  so  dineient  from  that  to  which  he  was  ac- 
customed in  hie  Chapel— -hinted  as  much  to  Bee- 
thoven, in  the  strange  question  '  What  have  you 
been  doing  now  ?'  Hummel  overheard  the  re- 
mark, and  probably  amused  at  the  nalvtU  of  the 
question  (for  Hummel  can  have  found  nothing 
to  question  in  the  music)  unfortunately  smiled. 
Beethoven  saw  the  smile,  misinterpreted  it,  and 
left  the  Palace  in  a  fuiy.  This  oocurrence  possibly 
explains  why  the  name  of  Esterhazy,  to  whom 
the  mass  is  dedicated  in  Beethoven's  autograph, 
is  replaced  by  that  of  Prinoe  Kinsky  in  the 
published  copy  (181 2). 

The  date  of  the  C  minor  Sjrmphony  has  not 
yet  been  conclusively  ascertained,  but  there  ia 
good  ground  for  believing  that  it  and  the  Pas- 
toral Symphony  were  completed,  or  at  any  rate 
much  advanced,  during  this  year,  at  Heiligen- 
stadt  and  in  the  country  between  that  and  the 
Kahlenberg,  as  Beethoven  pointed  out  to  Schind- 
ler  in  1823' — the  visit  to  Eisenstadt  being  prob- 
ably undertaken  for  the  sake  of  the  Mass  only. 
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Of  hb  activity  in  town  daring  the  winter  there 
an  more  certain  traces.  A  musical  society  of 
•matetin  was  formed,  who  held  their  concerts  in 
the  flail  of  the  Mehlgrube.  At  one  of  these,  in 
Deoemher,  the  Eroica  Symphony  was  performed, 
ud  the  overture  to  Coriolan  played  for  the  first 
tune.  At  another  the  B  flat  S3rmphony  was 
performed  for  the  second  time,  with  immense 
appreciation.  Beethoven  himself  conducted  both 
of  these  concerts.  December  is  also  the  date  of 
a  memorial  to  the  directors  of  the  Court  Theatre, 
praying  that  he  might  be  engaged  at  an  annual 
alary  of  2400  florins,  with  benefit  performancee,  to 
oompose  one  grand  opera  and  an  operetta  yearly—- 
a  memorial  evidently  not  favourably  received. 

The  publications  of  1807  are  not  numerous, 
they  ooDsiBt  ofAhe  Sonata  in  F  minor  (op.  57), 
de&ated  to  Count  Brunswick  (Feb.  18),  and 
Boce  deeignatep  'Appasdonata*  by  Gnmz  of 
Hambmg ;  the  R^  Variations  for  Piano^  (April) ; 
and  the  TriplerConcerto  (op.  56),  dedicated  to 
Grant  Lobkowitx  (July  i). 

1808  opened  ^th  the  publication  of  the  over- 
tore  to  'Coriolan*  (op.  62),  dedicated  to  the 
author  of  the  tragedy,  and  the  3  new  String- 
quartets  (op.  59).    ll^re  is  reason  to  believe' 
that  Beethoven  again  .  passed  the   summer   at 
Heal%aistadt»  whence  he  returned  to  Vienna, 
bringing  with  him  ready  for  performance  the  two 
Symphonies,  >C  minor  and   Pastoral,   the    two 
Pianoforte  Trios  in  D  and  £  flat,  and  the  Choral 
FantMia,  »  work  new  not  only  in  ideas  and 
efisoti  but  also  in  form,  and  doubly  important  as 
the  pnecnzBor  of  the  Choral  Symphony.    It  and 
the  Symphonies  were,  produced  at  a  Concert  given 
by  BeelJioven  in  the  theatre  an  der  Wien  on 
Bee  32.     It  was  announoedto  consist  of  pieces 
of  his  own  composition  only,  all  performed  in 
pahlic  for  the  first  time.     In  addition  to  the 
three  already  mentioned  the   programme   con- 
tained the  Plana  Concerto  in  6,  pULyed  by  him- 
aelf;  two  extracts  from  the  Eisenstadt  Maes; 
*  'Ah !  perfido' ;  and  An  extempore  fantasia  on  the 
pianoforte.     The  result  was  unfortunate.     In 
additicQ  to  the  enormous  length  of  the  progranmie 
and  the  difficult  character  of  the  music  Uie  cold 
was  intense  and  the  theatre  unwarmed.     The 
performance  appears  to  have  been  infiamous,  and 
in  the  Choral  Fantasia  there  -was  actually  a 
breakdown.* 

The  Concerto  had  been  published  in  August, 
and  was  dedicated  to  Beethoven's  new  pupil  and 
friend  the  Archduke  Bodolph.  It  commemorates 
the  acquisition  of  the  most  powerful  and  one  of 
the  beet  firiends  Beethoven  ever  possessed,  for 
whom  he  showed  to  the  end  an  unusual  degree 
of  regard  and  consideration,  and  is  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  great  works  which  bear  the  Arch- 
duke's  mune.  The  Sonatina  in  6,  the  fine  Sonata 
for  Piano  and  Cello  in  A,  and  the  Piano  Fantasia 
in  6  minor — the  last  of  less  interest  than  usual — 
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complete  the  compositions  of  1808,  and  the 
Pianoforte  adaptation  of  the  Violin  Concerto,' 
dedicated  to  Madame  Breuning,  closes  the  pub- 
lications. 

Hitherto  Beethoven  had  no  settled  income 
beyond  that  produced  by  actual  labour,  except 
the  small  annuity  granted  him  since  1800  by 
Prince  lichnowsky.  His  works  were  all  thu 
property  of  the  publishers,  and  it  is  natural 
that  as  his»  life  advanced  (he  was  now  39)  and 
his  aims  in  art  grew  vaster,  the  necessity  of 
writing  music  for  sale  should  have  become  more 
and  more  irksome.  Just  at  this  time,  however, 
he  received  an  invitation  from  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
King  of  Westphalia,  to  fiU  the  post  of  Maltre  de 
Chapelle  at  Cassel,  with  a  saJary  of  600  gold 
ducats  (J6300)  per  annum,  and  150  ducats  for 
travellixig  expenses,  and  with  very  easy  duties. 
The  first  trace  of  this  offer  is  found  in  a  letter  uf 
his  own,  dated  Nov.  i,  1808 ;  but  he  never  seems 
seriously  to  have  entertained  it  except  as  a  lever 
for  obtaining  an  appointment  under  .the  Court  of 
Austria.  In  fact  the  time  was  hardly  one  in 
which  a  German  could  accept  service  under  a 
French  prince.  Napoleon  was  at  the  height  of 
his  career  of  ambition  and  conquest,  and  Austria 
was  at  this  very  time  making  immense  exertions 
for  the  increase  of  her  army  with  a  view  to  the 
war  which  broke  out  when  the  Austrians  crossed 
the  Inn  on  April  9.  With  this  state  of  things 
imminent  it  is  difiBcult  to  imagine  that  King 
Jerome's  offer  can  have  been  seriously  made  or 
entertained.  But  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
consternation  into  which  the  possibility  of  Bee- 
thoven's removal  from  Vienna  must  have  thrown 
his  friends  and  the-  lovers  of  music  in  general, 
and  the  immediate  result  appears  to  have  been 
an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Archduke  Ro- 
dolph.  Prince  Lobkowitz,  and  Prince  Kinsky, 
dated  March  i,  1809,  guaranteeing  him  an  annual 
income  of  4000  (paper)  florins,  payable  half-yearly, 
until  he  should  obtain  a  post  of  equal  value  in 
the  Austrian  dominions.^  He  himself,  however, 
naturally  preferred  the  post  of  Imperial  Kapell- 
meister under  the  Austrian  Government,  and 
with  that  view  drew  up  a  memorial,^  which 
however  appears  to  have  met  with  no  success, 
even  if  it  were  ever  presented.  At  this  time, 
owing  to  the  excessive  issue  of  bank  notes,  the 
cash  value  of  the  paper  florin  had  sunk  from  2«. 
to  a  little  over  is.,  so  that  the  income  secured  to 
Beethoven,  though  nominally  £400,  did  not 
really  amount  to  more  than  £310,  with  the  pro- 
babiHty  of  still  further  rapid  depreciation. 

Meantime  the  work  of  publication  went  on 
apace,  and  in  that  respect  1809  is  the  most  bril- 
liant and  astonishing  year  of  Beethoven's  life. 
He  now  for  the  first  tune  entered  into  relations 
with  the  great  fiirm  of  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel. 
Simrock  published  (in  March)  the  4th  Sym- 
phony, dedicated  to  Count  Oppersdorf  as  op.  60, 
and  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  head  their  splendid 
list  with  the  Violin  Concerto,  dedicated  to 
Breuning  as  op.  60,  and  also  issued  in  March. 
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This  they  followed  in  April  by  the  G  minoK 
and  Pastoral  SymphonieB  (op.  67  and  68),  dedi* 
oated  jointly  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  Count 
Basonmoffsky,  and  by  the  Cello  Sonata  in  A 
(op.  69),  dedicated  to.  the  Baron  von  Gleichen- 
fltein,  who  with  Zmeskall  shared  Beethoren's 
intimate  friendship  at  this  date ;  and  these  again 
in  October,^  by  the  two  Pianoforte  Trios  (op.  70), 
dedicated  to  the  Countess  Erdody,  in  whose 
house  Beethoven  had  been  living  since  his  rup- 
ture with  *Lichnowsky ;  and  lastly  on  Kov.  22  by 
ra  Song,  '  Als  die  Geliebte  sich  trennen  wollte.'* 
Ou  May  1 2  the  French  again  entered  Vienna ; 
on  the  a  1st  Aspem  was  fought^  and  Napoleon 
took  possession  of  the- island  of  Lobau,  close  to 
the  city.  Wagram  took  place  on  July  6,  and 
the  whole  summer,  tiU  the  peace  was  conduded 
on  Oct.  14,  must  have  been  a  very  disturbed 
season  for  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna.  Beethoven's 
lodging  being  on  the  wall  was  much  exposed- to 
the  firing.  The  noise  distmrbed  him  *  greatly,  and 
at  least  on  one  occasion  he  took  re^ge  in  the 
cellar  of  his  brother's  house  in  order  to  escape  iL 
He  had  his  eyes  open  however  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  French,  and  astonished  a  visitor  many 
years  afterwards  with  his  recollections  of  the 
time.'  It  is  remarkable  how  little  external 
events  interfered  with  his  powers  of  production. 
As  far  as  quality  goes  the  Piano  Concerto  in 
E  flat  and  the  String  Quartet  in  the  same  key. — 
both  of  which  bear  the  date  1809 — are  oQual  to 
any  in  the  whole  range  of  his  works.  The  6 
Variations  in  D  (op.  76) — ^the  theme  afterwards 
used  for  the  Mazxsh  in  the  '  Buins  of  Athens' — 
are  not  remarkable,  bai  the  Piana  Sonata  in  F{ 
written  in  October  is  veiy  so.  Though  not  so 
serious  as  some,  it  is  not  surpassed  for  beauty 
and  charm  by  any  of  the  immortal  33.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  special  favourite  of  Uie  author's. 
'People  are  always  talking  of  the  Of  minor 
Sonata,*  said  he  once,  '  but  1  have  written  better 
things  than  that.  The  F{  Sonata  is  something 
very  different.**  A  more  important  (though  not 
more  delightful)  Sonata  had  been  begun  on 
May  14  to  commemorate  the  departure  of  the 
Archduke  from  Vienna  on  that  day.  It  is  dated 
and  inscribed  by  Beethoven  himself,  and  fonns 
the  first  movement  of  that  known  as  'Les  Adieux, 
I'Absenoe  et  le  Betour.'  Among  the  sketches 
for  the  Adieux  is  found  a  note^  *  Der'  Abschied 
am  4ten  Mai--gewidmet  und  ans  dem  Herzen 
geschrieben  S.  K.  H.' — ^words  which  show  that 
the  parting  really  inspired  Beethoven,  and  was 
not  a  mere  accident  for  his  genius  to  transmute, 
like  the  four  knocks  in  the  Violin  Conoerto,  or  the 
cook's  question  in  the  last  Quartet.  A  March 
for  a  military  band  in  F,  composed  for  the  Bohe- 
mian Landwehr  under  Archduke  Anton,  and  3 
Songs — ^'L'amante  impaziente*  (op.  82,  No.  4), 
'  lied  auB  der  Feme,*^ and  '  Die  laute  Klage '  * — 
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complete  the  oompositiona  of  1809.  Haydn  had 
gone  to  his  rest  on  May  31,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Austrian  occupation,  but  we  find  no  allusion  to 
him  in  any  of.Beethoven's  journals  or  letters. 

The  coirespondence  with  Thomson  of  £din- 
bui^h,  opened  in  1806,  was  ronewed  this  autumn. 
It  began  with  a  letter  from  Thomson,  sending  43 
airs,  which  was  promptly  answered  by  Beethoven, 
and  it  lasted  until  Feb.  21,  1818,  during  which 
time  Beethoven  harmonised  no  less  than  164 
national  melodies.  For  these  he  received  in  all 
a  sum  of  some  £200.^ 

1 810  began  with  the  return  of  the  Archduke 
on  Jan.  30,  and  the  completion  of  the  Sonata. 
The  sketch  books"  show  thftt  the  next  few  months 
were  occupied  with  the  composition  of  the  music 
to  'Egmonty'  the  String  Quartet  in  F  minor. 
Songs  of  Goethe's  (including  the  Erl  King,^'  which, 
though  well  advanced,  was  never  completed),  and 
with  the  preliminary  ideas  of  the  B  flat  Trio. 
The  music  to  'Egmont*  was  first  perfonned  on 
May  24,  probably  at  some  private  house,  as  no 
record  of  it  smrrives  in  the  theatrical  chrcmidee. 
It  was  in  May"  that  Beethoven  had  his  first 
interview  with  Bettina  Brentano,  then  twenty- 
five  yean  old>.  which  gave  rise  to  the  three  well- 
known  lettera,  the  authenticity  of  which  has 
been  so  hotly  disputed.  Knowing  Beethoven's 
extreme  susceptibility  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  letters  are  in  the  main  genuine,  though 
some  of  the  expresrions.  have  probably  been 
tampered  with.  Beethoven's  relation  to  the 
Archduke,  and  his  increasing  reputation,  were 
beginning  to  produce  their  natuind  result.  He 
complains^*  that  his  retirement  ia  at  an  end,  and 
that  he  is  forced  to  go  too  much  into  society. 
He  has  taken  up  his  summer  quarter  at  Hetzen- 
dorf  as  before,  but  the  old  seclusion  is  no  longer 
possible,  he  has  to  be  in  and  out  of  Vienna  at 
the  season  which  he  detested,  and  which  hitherto 
he  had  always  devoted  entirely  to  oomposition. 
That  he  was  also  at  Baden  in  August  is  evident 
from  some  MS.  pieces  of  military  music,  all  dated 
Baden,  1810,  and  one  of  them  August.''  He 
seems  to  have  had  some  prospect  of  marriage  at 
this  time^  though  the  only  allusion  to  it  is  that 
it  has  been  broken  off.^  Meantime  this  winter 
WM  a  busy  one  for  the  publishers  of  his  music. 
The  pianoforte  arrangement  of  'Fidelio,*  as  re- 
vised for  1806  (without  Overture  or  Finales), 
was  published  by  Breitkopf  in  October,  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  Archduke  Bodolph.  In  De- 
cember the  same  firm  issued  the  Quartet  in  Eb 
(op.  74),  inscribed  to  Prince  Lobkowitz,  the  Va- 
riations in  D  (op>.  76),  the  Fantasia  in  G  minor, 
the  Sonata  in  F|  —  dedicated  respectively  to 
Count  Brunswick,  and  his  sister  Theresa— and 
the  Sonatina  '^  in  6 ;  also  earlier  in  the  year  the 
Sestet  for  wind  instruments  (op.  71),  and  the 
Song  'Andenken'  (No.  248).     Another  Sestet 
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(op.  8i  h) — probably,  like  that  just  mentknied,  an 
early  work — was  issued  by  Simrock,  and  four 
lettings  of  Goetfae^B  '  Sehnsucbt,*  with  a  few 
more  songs  by  other  publishers.  The  frequent 
sppeannce  of  Groethe's  name  in  the  music  of  this 
Tesr  is  remarkable,  and  coupled  with  the  allusion 
in  hii  letter  to  Bettina  of  Aug.  ii,  implies  that 
the  great  poet  was  beginning  to  exercise  that 
inflaeuce  on  him  which  Beethoven  described  in 
bis  interview  with  Rochlitz  in  1823. 

The  Trio  in  B  flat  was  completed  during  the 
winter,  and  was  written  down  in  its  finished 
form  between  March  3  and  26,  as  the  autograph 
infcnms  us  with  a  particularity  wanting  in  Bee* 
thpven's  earlier  works,  but  becoming  more  fre- 
quent in  future.  The  Archduke  (to  whom  it 
WIS  ultimately  inscribed)  lost  no  time  in  making 
its  acquaintance,  and  as  no  copyist  was  obtain- 
iUe,  seems  to  have  played  it  firat  from  the  auto- 
graph.* The  principal  compositions  of  1 81 1  were 
the  musio  to  two  dramatic  pieces  written  by 
Kotzebue,  for  the  opening  of  a  new  theatre  at 
PesUi,  and  entitled  '  Hungary *s  first  hero,'  or 
'King  Stephen/  and  the  *Euins  of  Athens.' 
The  £itroduction  to  the  Choral  Fantasia,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  representation  of  Beethoven*s 
improvisation,  inasmuch  as  it  was  actually  ez- 
iemporiaed  at  the  performance — was  written  down 
apropoi  to  the  publication  of  the  work  in  July, 
and  a  Song  'An  die  Geliebte' '  is  dated  December 
in  the  composer's  own  hand. 

The  publications  of  the  year  are  all  by  Breit- 
kopf,  and  include  the  Overture  to  'Egmont'  in 
February;  the  Piano  Concerto  in  Eb,  and  the 
Sonata  in  the  same  key  (op.  81  a),  in  May  and 
July  respectively,  both  dedicated  to  the  Arch- 
duke;— the  Choral  Fantasia  (op.  80),  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Bavaria  (July),  and  the  '  Mount 
of  Olives'  (Nov.).  The  preparation  of  the  last- 
named  work  for  the  press  so  long  after  its  com- 
poaition  must  have  involved  much  time  and  con- 
■ideraticMi.  There  is  evidence  that  an  additional 
choras  was  proposed ;'  and  it  is  known  that  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  of  the  prin- 
cipal character.  A  note  to  Treitschke  (June  6) 
nems  to  show  that  Beethoven  was  contemplating 
an  opera.  The  first  mention  of  a  metronome* 
occurs  in  a  letter  of  this  autumn. 

The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  paper  money 
had  gone  on  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  by  the 
end  of  i^io  the  bank  notes  had  fallen  to  less 
than  i-ioth  of  their  nominal  value — i.  e.  a  5-florin 
Dote  was  only  worth  half  a  florin  in  silver.  The 
Finam  Patent  of  Feb.  20,  181 1,  attempted  to 
remedy  this  by  a  truly  disastrous  measure— the 
abolition  of  the  bank  notes  {Banco-zeUeT)  as  a 
legal  tender,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  paper 
currency  caUed  Eintoiungucheint^  into  which  the 
bank  notes  were  to  be  forcibly  converted  at  i-5th 
of  their  ostensible  value,  i.e.  a  lOO-florin  note 
was  exchangeable  for  a  20-florin  EirUdsungsscfiein. 
Beethoven's  income  might  possibly  have  been 
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thus  reduced  to  800  florins,  or  £80,  had  not  the 
Archduke  and  Prince  Lobkowitz  agreed  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  pension  (1500+700=2200 
florins)  in  EinlSsungsseheine  instead  of  bank  notes. 
Prince  Kinsky  would  have  done  the  same  as  to 
his  1800  florins,  if  his  residence  at  Prague  and 
his  sudden  death  {Nov.  13,  18 12)  had  not  pre- 
vented his  giving  the  proper  instructions.  Bee- 
thoven sued  the  Kinsky  estate  for  his  claim,  and 
succeeded  after  several  years,  many  letters  and 
much  heart-burning,  in  obtaining  (Jan.  18,  181 5) 
a  decree  for  1200  florins  EinloaungMckeine  per 
annum ;  and  the  final  result  of  the  whole,  according 
to  Beethoven's  own  statement  (in  his  letter  to  Kies 
of  March  8,  1816),  is  that  his  pension  up  to  his 
death  was  3400  florins  in  EirUdsungMcheine,  which 
at  that  time  were  worth  1360  in  silver,  =  £136, 
the  Einl69ung88cheine  themselves  having  fallen  to 
between  ^  and  ^rd  of  their  nominal  value. 

1812  opens  with  a  correspondence  with  Ya- 
renna,  an  official  in  Gratz,  as  to  a  concert  for  the 
poor,  which  puts  Beethoven's  benevolence  in  a 
strong  light.  He  sends  the  'Mount  of  Olives,' 
the  'Choral  Fantasia,'  and  an  Overture  as  a 
gift  to  the  Institution  for  future  use— promises 
other  (MS.)  compositions,  and  absolutely  declines 
all  offer  of  remuneration.  The  theatre  at  Pesth 
was  opened  on  Feb.  9  with  the  music  to  the 
'Ruins  of  Athens'  and  'King  Stephen,'  but 
there  is  no  record  of  Beethoven  himself  having 
been  present.  This  again  was  to  be  a  great  year 
in  composition,  and  he  was  destined  to  repeat 
the  feat  of  1808  by  the  production  of  a  second 
pair  of  Symphonies.  In  fact  firom  memoranda 
among  the  sketches  for  the  new  pair,  it  appears 
that  he  contemplated*  writing  three  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  the  key  of  the  third  was  already 
settled  in  his  mind — 'Sinfonia  in  D  moll — 3te 
Sinf.'  However,  this  was  postponed,  and  Uie 
other  two  occupied  him  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  autograph  score  of  the  first  of  the 
two,  that  in  A  (No.  7),  is  dated  May  13;  so 
that  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  finished  be- 
fore he  left  Vienna.  The  second — ^in  F,  No.  8— 
was  not  completed  till  October.  Qis  jomney 
this  year  was  of  unusual  extent.  His  health  was 
bad,  and  Mal£atti,  his  physician,*  ordered  him  to 
try  the  baths  of  Bohemia — possibly  after  Baden 
or  some  other  of  his  usual  resorts  had  failed  to 
recruit  him,  as  we  find  him  in  Vienna  on  July  4, 
an  unusually  late  date.  Before  his  departure 
there  was  a  farewell  meal,  at  which  Count 
Bnmswick,  Stephen  Breuning,  Maelzel,  and 
others  were  present.^  Maelzel's  metronome  was 
approaching  perfection,  and  Beethoven  said  good- 
bye to  the  inventor  in  a  droll  canon,  which  was 
sung  at  the  table — he  himself  singing  soprano  * 
— and  afterwards  worked  up  into  the  lovely 
Allegretto  of  the  8th  Symphony.  He  went 
by  Prague  to  Toplitz,  and  Carlsbad — where  he 
notes  the  postilions  horn'  among  the  sketches 
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for  the  8^  Symphony— Franzensbruim,  and  then 
Toplitz  again  ;*  and  lastly  to  hiB  brother  Johannes 
at  Linz,  where  he  remained  through  October 
and  into  November,  as  the  inicriptioni  on  the 
autographs  of  the  8th  Symphony  and  of 
three  Trombone  pieces  written  for  All  Souli 
day  demonstrate.  The  Trombone  pieces  be- 
came his  own  requiem.  At  Toplitx  he  met 
Goethe,  and  the  strange  scene  occurred  in  which 
he  so  unnecessarily  showed  his  contempt  for  his 
friend  the  Archduke  Rudolph  and  the  other 
membem  of  the  Imperial  family.'  At  Toplits 
he  met  Amalie  Sebald,  and  a  series  of  letters ' 
to  her  shows  that  the  Symphony  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  making  love  with  much  ardour. 
While  in  Carlsbad  he^  gave  a  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferers  in  a  fire  at  Baden.*  The 
fiMt  of  his  extemporising  at  the  conoerty  and 
hearing  the  postilion's  call,  as  well  as  an  entry 
among  the  sketches  for  the  8th  Symphony,  to  the 
effect  that  *  cotton  in  his  ears  when  playing  took 
off  the  unpleasant  *noise* — perhaps  imply  that 
his  deafness  at  this  time  was  still  only  partial. 

One  of  his  first  works  after  returning  to 
Vienna  was  the  fine  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin, 
published  as  op.  96.  It  was  completed  by  the 
dose  of  the  year,  and  was  first  played  by  the 
Archduke  and  Bode — whose  style  Beethoven 
kept  in  view  in  the  violin^  part — at  the  house  of 
Pxince  Lobkowits,  on  Dec.  29th.  A  comparative 
trifle  is  the  'lied  an  die  Geliebte,*'  written 
during  this  winter  in  the  album  of  Bc^na  Lang. 
The  only  work  published  in  181  a  is  the  Mass 
in  0,  dedicated — possibly  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  share  in  the  guarantee — ^to  Prince  Einsky, 
and  issued  in  Nov.  as  op.  86  by  Breitkopf  &  Har- 
teL  The  state  of  his  finances  about  this  time 
compelled  him  to  borrrow  2300  florins  firom  the 
Brentanos  of  Frankfort,  old  friends  who  had 
known  and  loved  him  from  the  first.  A  trace 
of  the  transaction  is  perhaps  disoenuble  in  the 
Trio  in  Bb  in  one  movement,*  written  on  June  2, 
1 8 1 2, '  for  his  little  friend  Mazimiliana  Brentano, 
to  encourage  her  in  playing.'  The  effect  of  the 
Bohemian  baths  soon  passed  away,  the  old  ail- 
ments and  depression  returned,  the  diitputes  and 
worries  with  the  servants  increased,  and  his 
spirits  became  worse  than  they  had  bem  since 
the  year  1803. 

The  only  composition  which  can  be  attributed 
to  the  spring  of  1813  is  a  Triumphal  March, 
written  for  Kuffher's  Tragedy**  of  'Tarpeia,' 
which  was  produced — ^with  the  March  advertised 
as  'newly  composed*— on  March  26.  On  April 
20  the  two  new  Symphonies  appear  to  have 
been  played  through  for  the  first  time  at  the 
.  Archduke V^  On  the  advice  of  his  medical  men 
he  went  at  the  end  of  May  to  Baden,  where  ^  he 
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was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  Archduke. 
Hither  he  was  followed  hj  his  friend  'MtuitLm^ 
Streicher,  who  remained  at  Baden  for  the  summer, 
and  took  charge  of  his  lodgings  and  dothes,  which 
appear  to  have  been  in  a  deplorable  state.  On  his 
return  to  town  he  re-oocupied  his  old  rooms  in  the 
house  of  Pasqualati,  on  the  Molk  Bastion.  The 
Streichers  continued  their  friendly  services ;  after 
some  time  procured  him  two  good  servants,  and 
otherwise  looked  after  his  interests.  These  ser- 
vants remained  with  him  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
this  was  probably  the  most  comfortable  time  of 
the  last  half  of  Beethoven's  Ufe.» 

As  early  as  April  we  find  him  endeavouring  to 
arrange  a  concert  for  the  production  of  his  two 
Symphonies ;  but  without  success.^  The  oppor- 
tunity arrived  in  another  way.  The  news  of  the 
great  defeat  of  the  French  at  Vittoria  (fought 
June  21)  reached  Vienna  on  July  13,  following 
on  that  of  the  disaster  of  Moscow  and  the  battles 
of  Lutsen  and  Bautsen  (May  2  and  21),  and  cul- 
minatiog  in  Leipsic  Oct.  19.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  great  the  sensation  was  throughout  the 
whole  of  Germany,  and  how  keenly  &ethoven 
must  have  felt  such  events,"  though  we  may 
wonder  that  he  expressed  his  emotion  in  the 
form  of  the  Orchestral  programme-music,  entitled 
'Wellington's  Victory,  or  the  Battle  of  Vittoria^' 
a  work  conceived  on  almost  as  vulgar  a  plan  as 
the  'Battle  of  Prague,'  and  containing  few  traoea 
of  his  genius.  TMs  however  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  pieoe  was  suggested  by  Maelael^ 
the  mechanician,  a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  who 
knew  the  public  taste  fisr  better  than  BeeUioven 
did.  An  occasion  for  its  perfonnanoe  soon  sug- 
gested itself  in  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soldiers  wounded  at  Hanau  (Oct.  30),  where  the 
Austrians  endeavoured  to  out  off  the  retreat  of 
the  French  after  Leipsic.  The  concert  took  place 
on  Dec.  8,  in  the  large  Hall  of  the  University,  and 
was  organised  by  Maelzel.  The  programme,  like 
the  Battle  Symphony  itself,  speaks  of  a  man  who 
knew  his  audience.  It  was  of  reasonable  length 
and  contained  the  7th  Symphony — in  MS.  and 
produced  for  the  firsiN  time— two  Marches  per- 
formed by  Maeb^'s  mechanical  trumpet,  and  the 
Battle  Symphony.  The  orchestra  was  fiJled  by 
the  best  professors  of  the  day — Salieri,  Spohr, 
Mayseder,"  Hummel,  Bombei^,  Moscheles,  etc. 
Beethoven  himself  conducted,  and  we  have  Spohr's 
testimony  that  the  performance  of  the  Symphony 
was  really  a  good  one.  The  success  of  both  oon- 
oerts  was  immense,  and  Beethoven  addressed  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  performers,  which  may  be 
read  at  length  in  Schindler  and  elsewhere. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  Bee- 
thoven forwarded  a  copy  of  the  Battle  Sym- 
phony to  the  Prince  R4[ent.  The  letter  which 
accompanied  it  has  not  been  preserved,  but  it 
wa«  never  acknowledged  by  the  Princei,  and 

u  BohlDdler.  L  18T.  M  Letten  to  Zmeikell.  April  19,  SB. 

u  8eethenotetoThe9«r,lliSlS.   The  idea  noted  In  his  dlaiy  letter 
nobler  one—*  National  Hymn,  each  nation  engeged  to  be  repraeented 
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BeethoTSD  felt  tlie  neglect  keenly.  The  work  was 
prodooed  at  Druxy  lAne  a  year  afterwards — Feb. 
lo,  1815,  and  bad  a  great  ran,  but  this  was 
thiougli  the  exertions  of  Sir  George  Smart,  who 
himself  procured  the  ccmy  from  Vienna. 

Early  in  January  1814  a  third  concert  was 
giTen  in  the  great  Bedoutensaal  with  the  same 
programme  and  nearly  the  same  performers  as 
before,  except  that  some  numbers  from  the  *  Bains 
of  Athens  *  were  substituted  for  Maelzel's  march ; 
and  on  the  ajth  Feb.  a  fourth,  with  similar  pro- 
gramme and  with  the  important  addition  of  the 
Symphony  in  F — placed  last  but  one  in  the  list. 
The  nuge  programme  speaks  of  Beethoven  himself 
as  clearly  as  Uie  two  fint  did  of  the  more  practical 
HaelzeL  The  7th  Symphony  was  throughout  a 
SQccess,  its  Allegretto  beong  repeated  three  times 
oot  of  the  four.  But  the  8th  Symphony  did  not 
please,  a  U^  which  greatly  discomposed  Beetho- 
Ten.  On  April  1 1  Beethoven  played  the  Bb  Trio 
at  Schuppanzigh's  benefit  conowt,  and  in  the 
erening  a  Chorus  of  his  to  the  words  '  Grermania, 
Germania,'  was  sung  as  the  finale  to  an  operetta 
of  Treitschke*s,  d  propos  to  the  fall  of  Paris 
(March  31).  Moscheles  was  present  at  the  con- 
cert, and  gives  ^  an  interesting  account  of  the  style 
of  Beethoven*s  playing.  Spohr  heard  '  the  same 
trio,  but  under  less  favourable  circumstances. 
A  month  later  Beethoven  again  played  the  Bb 
trio — ^his  last  public  appearance  in  chamber 
moaie.  The  spring  of  1814  was  remarkable  for 
the  revival  of  'Fidelio.'  Treitschke  had  been 
employed  to  revise  the  libretto,  and  in  March 
we  find  Beethoven  writing  to  him — *  I  have  read 

n  revision  of  the  opera  with  great  satisfaction. 
las  decided  me  once  more  to  rebuild  the 
'  (<fsalata  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress.*  This  de- 
eaion  involved  the  entire  re-writing  and  re*ar- 
nngement  of  considerable  portions ;  others  were 
■lightly  altered,  and  some  pieces  were  reintro- 
di»ed  from  the  first  score  of  all.  The  first  per- 
ibnnaiioe  took  place  at  the  Eamthnerthor  The- 
itre  on  Biay  33.  On  t&e  26th  the  new  Overture 
in  E  was  first  played,  and  other  alterations  were 
nbeequently  introduced.  On  July  18  the  opera 
was  played  for  Beethoven's  benefit.  A  Piano- 
iorte  score,  made  by  Moscheles  under  Beethoven*s 
own  direction,'  carefullv  revised  by  him,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Archduke,  was  published  by 
Artaria  in  August.  One  friendly  face  must  have 
been  missed  on  all  these  occasions — that  of  the 
Prince  lichnowsky,  who  died  on  April  15. 

Daring  the  winter  of  1814-15  an  imfortunate 
mismidentanding  arose  between  Beethoven  and 
Maebel.  The  Battle  Symphony  was  originally 
written  at  the  latter's  suggestion  for  a  mechaniosJ 
instrument  of  his  called  the  Panharmonicon,  and 
was  afterwards  orchestrated  by  its  author  for  the 
ooDoert,  vfith  the  view  to  a  projected  tour  of 
Maelsel  in  England.*  Beethoven  was  at  the 
time  greatly  in  want  of  funds,  and  Maelsel  ad- 
vanosd  him  ^25,  which  he  professed  to  regard  as 
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a  mere  loan,  while  the  other  alleged  it  was  for  the 
purchase  of  the  work.  Maelzel  had  also  engaged 
to  make  ear-trumpets  for  Beethoven,  which  were 
delayed,  and  in  the  end  proved  failures.  The  mis- 
understanding was  aggravated  by  various  state- 
ments of  Madzel,  and  by  the  interference  of  out- 
siders, and  finally  by  Maelzers  departure  through 
G^ermany  to  England,  with  an  imperfect  copy  of  the 
Battle  Symphony  clandestinely  obtained.  Such 
a  complication  was  quite  sufficient  to  worry  and 
harass  a  sensitive,  obstinate,  and  unbusinesslike 
man  like  Beethoven.  He  entered  an  action  against 
Maelzel,  and  his  deposition,  on  the  subject,  and 
the  letter*  which  he  afterwards  addressed  to  the 
artists  of  England,  show  how  serious  was  his  view 
of  the  harm  done  him,  and  the  motives  of  the  doer. 
Maelzel's  case,  on  the  other  hand,  is  stated  with 
evident  animus  by  Beethoven's  acUierents,*  and  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  he  and  Beethoven 
appear  to  have  oontinued  friends  after  the  imme- 
diate quarrel  blew  over.  If  to  the  opera  and  the 
Maelzel  scandal  we  add  the  Kinsky  lawsuit  now 
in  progress,  and  which  Beethoven  watched  in- 
tently and  wrote  much  about,  we  shall  hardly 
wonder  that  he  was  not  able  to  get  out  of  town 
till  long  past  his  usual  time.  When  at  length  he 
writes  from  Baden  it  is  to  azmounoe  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Sonata  in  E  minor,  which  he  dedicates 
to  Count  Moritz  Liohnowsky.  The  letter^  gives 
a  charming  statement  of  his  ideas  of  the  relation 
of  a  musician  to  Ms  patron. 

The  triumphant  success  of  the  Symphony  in  A, 
and  of  the  Battle-piece,  and  the  equally  successful 
revival  of  Fidelio,  render  18 14  the  culminating 
period  of  Beethoven's  life.  His  activity  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  was  very  great ;  no  bad  health 
or  woiiies  or  anything  else  external  could  hinder 
the  astonishing  flow  of  his^  inward  enex^.  The 
Sonata  is  dated  '  Vienna,  i6th  Augxist,"  and  was 
therefore  probably  completed— as  far  as  any  mxude 
of  his  was  ever  completed  till  it  was  actually 
printed — ^before  he  left  town.  On  Aug.  23  he 
commemorated  the  death  of  the  wife  of  his  kind 
friend  Pasqualati  in  an.  'Elegischer  Gesang' 
(op.  118).  On  Oct.  4  he  completed  the  Overture 
in  G  ('Namensfeier,*  op.  115),  a  work  on  which 
he  had  been  employed  more  or  less  for  two 
years,  and  which  has  a  double  interest  frtim  the 
fact  Uiat  its  themes  seem  to  have  been  originally 
intended*  to  form  part  of  that  composition  of 
Schiller's  '  Hymn  to  Joy*  which  he  first  contem- 
plated when  a  boy  at  Bonn,  and  which  keeps 
ccmiing  to  the  suriBEUse  in  different  forms,  until 
finally  embodied  in  Uie  9th  Symphony  in  1823. 
Earlier  in  the  year  he  had  made  some  progress 
with  a  sixth  Piano  Concerto — in  D — of  which 
not  only  are  extensive  sketches  in  existence,  but 
sixty  pages  in  complete  score.  It  was  composed 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Cello  Sonatas  (op. 
102) ;  and  finally  gave  way  to  theuL*  But  there 
was  a  less  congenial  work  to  do — ^Vienna  had 

•llri</'«.K0fcllS,U4.  ^     ^        ^ 
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been  selected  as  the  Boene  of  the  Congress,  and 
Beethoven  was  bound  to  seize  the  (»)portunity 
not  only  of  perfonning  his  latest  Symphonies,  but 
of  composing  some  new  music  appropriate  to  so 
great  an  occasion.^  He  selected  in  September^  a 
Cantata  by  Weissenbach,  entitled  'Die  glorreiche 
Augenblick' — an  unhappy  choice,  as  it  turned 
out — composed  it  more  quickly  than'  was  his 
wont,  and  included  it  with  the  Symphony  in  A,  and 
the  Battle  of  Vittoria,  in  a  concert  for  ms  benefit 
on  Nov.  29.  The  manner  in  which  this  concert  was 
earned  out  gives  a  striking  idea  of  the  extraor- 
dinary position  that  Beethoven  held  in  Vienna. 
The  two  Halls  of  the  Bedouten-Saal  were  placed 
at  his  disposal  for  two  evenings  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  himself  sent  personal  invitations 
in  his  own  name  to  the  various  sovereigns  and 
other  notabilities  collec:ted  in  Vienna.  The  room 
was  crowded  with  an  audience  of  6000  persons, 
and  Beetftioven  describes^  himself  as  'quite  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  worry,  pleasure,  and  de- 
light.' At  a  second  performance  on  Dec.  a  the 
hall  was  less  crowded.  One  of  the  fStes  provided 
during  the  Congress  was  a  tournament  in  the 
Riding  School  on  Nov.  33,  and  for  this  Beethoven 
would  appear^  to  have  composed  music,  though 
no  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  found.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  Congress  he  seems  to  have 
been  much  visited  and  noticed,  and  many  droll 
■cones  doubtless  occurred  between  him  and  his 
exalted  worshippers.  The  Archduke  and  Prince 
Basoumoffsky,  as  Russian  Ambassador,  were 
conspiouoos  among  the  givers  of  fgtes,  and  it 
was  at  the  house  of  the  latter  that  Beethoven 
was  presented  to  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

In  addition  to  the  profit  of  the  concerts  Schind- 
ler  implies  that  Beethoven  received  presents 
from  the  various  foreign  sovereigns  in  Vienna. 
The  pecuniary  result  of  the  winter  was  therefore 
good.  He  was  able  for  the  first  time  to  lay  by 
money,  which  he  invested  in  shares  in  the  Bank 
of  Austria.^ 

The  news  of  Bonaparte's  escape  from  Elba 
broke  up  the  Congress,  and  threw  Europe  again 
into  a  state  of  perturbation.  In  Vienna  the  re- 
action after  the  recent  extra  gaiety  must  have 
been  great.  Beethoven  was  himself  occupied 
during  the  year  by  the  Kinsky  lawsuit;  his 
letters  upon  the  subject  to  his  advocate  Eanka 
are  many  and  long,  and  it  ia  plain  from  such  ex- 
pressions as  the  following  that  it  seriously  in- 
terrupted his  music.  'I  am  again  very  tired, 
having  been  forced  to  discuss  many  things  with 
P — .  Such  things  exhaust  me  more  than  the 
greatest  efforts  in  composition.  It  is  a  new  field, 
the  soil  of  which  I  ougnt  not  to  be  required  to  till, 
and  which  ha^cost  me  many  tears  and  much  sor- 
row.* ....  '  Do  not  forget  me,  poor  tormented 
creature  that  I  am.*  ^ 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  composed  little  during  181 5.  The  two 
Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Cello  (op.  102),  dated 
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'July*  and  'August' ;  the  Chorus  'Es  ist  toU- 
bracht,'  as  finale  to  a  piece  of  Treitschke's,  pro- 
duced to  celebrate  the  entry  into  Paris  (July  1 5) ; 
the  *  Meereestille  und  gldckliohe  Fahrt,*  and  a 
couple  of  Songs,  'Sehnsucht*  and  'Das  Greheim- 
niss*  * — ^are  all  the  original  works  that  can  with 
certainty  be  traced  to  this  year.  But  the  beauti- 
ful and  passionate  Sonata  in  A  (op.  loi),  which 
was  inspired  by  and  dedicated  to  his  dear  friend 
Madame  Ertmann — '  Liebe  weiihe  Dorothea  Ce- 
cilia*— was  probably  composed  at  the  end  of  thia 
year,  since  it  was  played  in  public  on  Feb.  18, 
18 16,  though  not  published  for  a  year  after.  The 
national  airs  which  he  had  in  hand  since  1810  for 
Thomson  of  Edinburgh  were  valuable  at  such  a 
time,  since  he  could  turn  to  these  when  ^lis 
thoughts  were  too  much  disturbed  for  origimJ 
composition — a  parcel  of  Scotch  Songs  is  dated 
May  1815. 

^e  publications  of  1815  are  still  fewer  than 
the  compositioiis.  The  Polonaise  in  C  (op.  89) — 
dedicated  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,'  who  had 
greatly  distinguished  Beethoven  at  one  of  Prince 
Rasoumoffsky*s  receptions— appeared  in  March ; 
the  Sonata  op.  90,  and  a  Song,  '  Kiiegers  Ab- 
schied,*  in  June.  These  are  all.  On  June  i  he 
wrote  to  Salomon,  then  resident  in  London,  offer- 
ing his  works  from  op.  92  to  97  inclusive  for  sale, 
with  'Fidelio,*  the  Vienna  Cantata,  and  the 
Battle  Symphony.  And  this  is  followed  in  No- 
vember by  letters  to  Birchall,  sending  various 
pieces.    Salomon  died  on  Nov.  25. 

The  second  quarrel  with  Stephen  Breuning 
jnust  have  occurred  in  1815*^  Some  one  had 
urged  him  to  warn  Beethoven  against  pecuniary 
relations  with  his  brother  Caspar,  whose  character 
in  money  matters  was  not  satisfactory.  Breuning 
conveyed  the  hint  to  Beethoven,  and  he,  with 
characteriirtdo  eamertnen  u>d  gimpUcity.  and 
with  that  strange  fondness  for  his  unworthy 
brothers  which  amounted  almost  to  a  passion, 
at  once  divulged  to  his  brother  not  only  the 
warning  but  the  name  of  his  informant.  A 
serious  quarrel  naturally  ensued  between  Breuning 
and  Caspar,  which  soon  spread  to  Beethoven 
himself,  and  the  result  was  that  he  and  Breuning 
were  again  separated — this  time  for  several  years. 
The  letter  in  which  Beethoven  at  last  asks 
pardon  of  his  old  friend  can  hardly  be  omitted 
from  this  sketch.  Though  undated  it  was  written 
ini  8  26."  It  contained  his  miniature  painted  by 
Homemann  in  1802,  and  ran  as  follows  (the  orig- 
inal has  Du  and  dein  throughout) : — 

'  Beneath  this  portrait,  dear  Stephen,  may  all 
that  has  for  so  long  gone  on  between  us  be  for 
ever  hidden.  I  know  how  I  have  torn  your  heart. 
For  this  the  emotion  that  you  must  certainly  have 
noticed  in  me  has  been  sufficient  punishment.  Mr 
feeling  towards  you  was  not  malice.  No — 1 
should  no  longer  be  worthy  of  your  friendship ; 
it  was  passionate  love  for  you  and  myself;  but  I 
doubted  you  dreadfully,  for  people  came  between 

•  B.*H.8»»nd2ttw 
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hb  who  were  unworthy  of  us  both.  My  portrait 
has  long  been  intended  for  you.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  I  never  meant  it  for  any  one  else.  Who 
could  I  give  it  to  with  my  warmest  love  so  well 
as  to  you»  true,  good,  noble  Stephen!  Forgive 
me  for  cQstressing  you;  I  have  suffered  myself 
as  much  as  you  hi^e.  It  was  only  when  I  had 
you  no  longer  with  me  that  I  firat  really  felt 
how  dear  you  are  and  always  will  be  to  my 
heart.  Come  to  my  arms  once  more  as  you  used 
to  do.' 

October  was  passed  in  Baden,  chiefly  in  bed. 

On  Nov.  15  of  this  year  Caspar  Carl  Beethoven 
died — a  truly  unftnrtunate  event  for  Ludwig. 
Caspar  had  for  long  received  pecuniary  assistance 
firom  his  brother,  and  at  liis  death  he  charged  him 
with  the  maintenance  of  his  son  Carl,  a  lad  be- 
tween 8  and  9.  This  boy,  whose  chaige  Beethoven 
undertook  with  all  the  simplicity  and  fervour  of  his 
nature,  though  no  doubt  often  with  much  want  of 
judgment,  was  quite  unworthy  of  his  great  uncle. 
The  charge  altered  Beethoven*s  nature,  weaned 
him  firam  his  music,  embroiled  him  with  his 
trieodB,  embittered  his  existence  with  the  worry 
of  continued  contentions  and  reiterated  disap- 
pcnntments,  and  at  last,  directly  or  indirectly, 
brought  the  life  of  the  great  composer  to  an  end 
long  before  its  natural  term. 

On  Christmas  Day,  at  a  concert  in  the  Redouten 
Saal  for  the  benefit  of  the  Burger  Hospital,  Bee- 
thoven produced  his  new  Overture  and  Meere»> 
itiile,  and  perfonned  the  '  Mount  of  Olives.*  As 
an  acknowledgment  for  many  similar  services 
the  municipal  council  had  recently  conferred  upon 
him  the  fi^edom  of  the  city — Ehrefiburgerthum, 
It  was  the  first  public  title  that  the  great  roturier 
had  received.  He  was  not  even  a  Capellmeister, 
ss  both  ^Mozart  and  Haydn  had  been,  and  his 
advocate  was  actually  forced  to  invent  that  title 
for  him,  to  procure  the  necessaiy  respect  for  his 
memorials  in  the  lawsuit  which  occupied  so  many 
of  his  years  after  this  date.'  It  is  a  curious 
evidence  of  the  singular  poeitioin  he  held  among 
musicians.  He  was  afterwards  made  a  member 
of  the  PhiQiarmonio  Societies  of  Stockholm  and 
Amsterdam,  and  received  (Mers  firom  some  of  the 
Courts  in  exchange  for  his  Mass,  but  the  one 
title  he  valued  was  that  of  Tm-dkhtcr—*  Fo&t 
in  music' ' 

The  resuscitatioin  of  his  Oratorio  is  perhaps 
connected  with  a  desire  in  Beethoven's  mind  to 
compose  a  firesh  one.  At  any  rate  he  was  at 
this  time  in  communication  both  with  the  Ton- 
ktinstler  Societat  and  the  Gresellschaft  der  Musik- 
Freunde  of  Vienna  on  the  subject.  By  the 
latter  body  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  earnest. 
Subject  and  poet  were  left  to  himself,  and  a  pay- 
ment of  300  gold  ducats  was  voted  to  him  for 
the  use  of  the  oratorio  for  one  year.  The  nego- 
tiation dragged  on  till  1834  and  came  to  nothing, 
ior  the  same  ostensible  reason  that  his  second 
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5o.»0:  andtlMaMofth«frord'rMlleht«t'bitbe  tltiaof  the  Over- 
tore  Op.  U& 
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Opera  did,  that  no  good  libretto  was  forth<- 
coming.* 

1816  was  a  great  year  for  publication.  The 
Battle  Symphony  in  March;  the  Violin  Sonata 
and  the  Bb  Trio  (op.  96,  97)— -both  dedicated  to 
the  Archduke — in  July;  the  7th  Symphony — 
dedicated  to  Count  Fries,  with  a  pianoforte 
arrangement,  to  the  Empress  of  Bussia;  the 
String  Quartet  in  F  minor  (op,  95) — to  Zmeskall ; 
and  the  beautiful  Liederkreis  (op.  98)  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz  ;  all  three  in  December.  These,  with 
the  8th  Symphony  and  three  detached  Songs, 
form  a  list  rivalling,  if  not  surpassing,  that  of 
1809.  The  only  compositions  of  this  year  are 
the  Liederkreis  (April),  a  Military  March  in  D, 
'for  the  Grand  Parade'  (Wachtparade),  June  4, 
1816;'  a  couple  of  songs;  and  a  trifle  in  the 
style  of  a  birthday  cantata  for  Prince  Lobkowitz.* 
This  is  the  date  of  a  strange  temporary  fimcy  for 
German  in  preference  to  Italian  which  took  pos- 
session of  him.  Some  of  his  earlier  pieces  contain 
German  terms,  as  the  Six  Songs,  op.  75,  and  the 
Sonata  8z  a.  They  reappear  in  the  laederkreis 
(op.  98)  and  Merkenstem  (op.  100)  and  come 
to  a  head  in  the  Sonata  op.  loi,  in  which  all  the 
indications  are  given  in  German,  and  the  word 
'Hammerklavier*  appears  for  'Pianoforte*  in  the 
title.  The  change  is  the  subject  of  two  letters 
to  Steiner.^  He  continued  to  use  the  name 
'Hammerklavier'  in  the  sonatas  op.  106,  109, 
and  no;  and  there  apparently  this  vernacular 
fit  ceased.' 

Beethoven  had  a  violent  dislike  to  his  brother*! 
widow,  whom  he  called  the  'Queen  of  Night,' 
and  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  a  person 
of  bad  conduct.  He  therefore  lost  no  time  in 
obtaining  legal  authority  for  taking  his  ward 
out  of  her  hands  and  placing  him  with  Gian- 
natasio  del  Kio,  the  head  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution in  Vienna ;  allowing  his  mother  to 
see  him  only  once  a  month.  This  was  done  in 
February  181 6,  and  the  arrangement  existed  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  widow 
appears  to  have  appealed  with  success  against  the 
first  decree.  The  cause  had  been  before  the  Lcmd- 
rechta  oourt,  on  the  assumption  that  the  van 
in  Beethoven's  name  indicated  nobility.  This 
the  widow  disputed,  and  on  Beethoven's  being 
examined  on  the  point  he  confirmed  her  argument 
by  pointing  successively  to  his  head  and  his  heart 
saying — 'My  nobility  is  here  and  here,*  The 
case  was  then  sent  down  to  a  lower  oourt,  where 
the  magistrate  was  notoriously  inefficient,  and 
the  result  was  to  take  the  child  from  his  uncle 
on  the  ground  that  his  deafiiess  unfitted  him  for 
the  duties  of  a  guardian.  Carl's  affairs  were 
then  put  into  the  hands  of  an  official,  and  all 
that  Beethoven  had  to  do  was  to  pay  for  his 
education.  Against  this  decree  he  entered  an 
appeal  which  was  finally  decided  in  his  favour, 

*  See  tfat  Terr  eurioiiB  letter  from  BeetboraD  of  J«n.l8.uai,kiFohl1 
pemphlet,  O^mttaduifi,  etc.,  1871. 

*  B.kB.lS,  «BeeTbayer'iO»taloBiM.iro.S08. 

T  Av«.  Not.  un,  m. 

*  The  German  comes  oat  bowerer  when  he  Is  dee^y  moved,  m  In 
the '  BItte  fiir  Innem  and  aOnem  Frieden.'  And  the '  Aeosttllch '  in  the 
'Dona'  of  the  Mam,  the  *  beUemmt*  la  the  OaTatloa  of  the  B  lUI 
Quartet,  etc. 
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but  not  till  Jan.  7,  i8ao.    Meantime  hie  energies 
were  taken  up  with  the  contest  and  the  varioui 
worries  and  quarrels  which  arose  out  of  it,  !n- 
Tolving  the  writing  of  a  large  number  of  long  and 
terious  letters.     How  be  struggled  and  suffered 
the  following  entry  in  his  diaxy  of  the  early  part 
of  z8i8  will  show:->*6ott>  Gk>tt^  mein  Hort> 
mein  Fels,  o  mein  AUes,  du  siehst  mein  luneres 
und  weisst  wie  wehe  mir  es  thut  Jemanden 
leiden  machen  mtissen  bei  meinem  gutan  Werke 
fttr  meinen  theuren  Karl.    O  bore  stets  Unaus- 
sprechlicher,  hdre  mich — deinen  ungliicklichen 
ungldcklichsten    aller    Sterblichen.*      Between 
the  dates  just  mentioned,  of  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  the  law-suits,  he  completed  no  or^ 
ohestnj  music  at  all.     Apart  from  sympathy 
for  a  great  composer  in  distress,  and  annoyance 
at  the  painful  and  undifi;nified  figure  which  he 
so  often  presented,  we  have  indeed  no  reason 
ta  complain  of  a  period  which  produced  the 
thrje  gigantic  Pianoforte  Sonatas,  op.  106/  op. 
109,'  and  op.  xio' — ^which  were  the  net  product 
of  the  period ;  but  such  works  produce  no  ade- 
quate remuneration^  and  it  is  not  difficult  ta 
understand  that  during  the  law-suit  he  must 
have  been  in  Tery  straitened  dxcumstances,  cheap 
as  education  and  Uving  were  in  Vienna  at  that 
date.     His  frequent  letters  to  Ries  and  Birohall 
in  London  at  this  time  urging  his  works  on  them 
for  the  English  market  are  enough  to  jHrove  the 
truth  of  tms.    One  result  of  these  negotiations 
was  the  purchase  by  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
through  Mr.  Neate,  under  minute  of  July  ii^ 
1815,  of  the  MS.  overtures  to  the  ^  Ruins  of 
Athens,* '  King  Stephen '  and  op.^  115,  for  75  guin- 
eas.    To  make  matters  worse  Prince  Lobkowits 
died  on  Dec.  16,  1816,  and  with  him — ^notwith- 
standing that  here  too  Beethoven  appealed  to 
the  law — all  benefit  from  that  quarter  ceased. 
His  pension  was  therefore  from  that  date  dimin- 
ished to  about  £110.     Hie  few  compositions 
attributable  to  this  period  are  an  arrangement 
of  his  early  0  minor  Trio  (op.  i)  as  a  String 
Quintet  (op.  104) ;  two  sets  of  national  airs  with 
variations  for  Piano  and  Flute  (op.  105  and  107), 
A  few  songs — 'So  oder  so,*   'Abendlied,'  and 
the  Hymn  of  the  Monks  in  'William  Tell'*  in 
memory  of  his  old  friend  Krumphols,  who  died 
May  2 — and  others.     None  of  these  can  have 
been  remunerative ;  in  fact  som^  of  them  were 
oertainlv  presented  to  the  publishers. 

An  incident  of  this  date  which  gratified  him 
much  was  the  arrival  of  a  piano  from  Broadwoods. 
Mr.  Thomas  Broadwood,  the  then  head  of  the 
house,  had  recently  made  his  acquaintance  in 
Vienna,  and  the  piano  seems  to  have  been  the 
result,  of  the  impression  produced  on  him  by 
Beethoven.  The  Philharmonic  Society  are  some- 
times credited  with  the  gift,  but  no  resolution 
or  minute  to  that  effect  exists  in  their  records. 
The  books  of  the  firm,  however,  show  that  on 
Dec  a7,  181 7,  the  grand  piano  No.  736a*  was 

1  CompoMd  ISIM^  and  pfobllihed  R«pt.  Uia 
>  Oompofod  Ifli-TO,  pvbUihed  Nor.  USL 

•  Dated  Dee.  2Mffil.  and  puUlihad  Aag.ia& 

•  hm  eompui  of  this  Instniwnt  imi  8  oeUvM»  froa  0  flv*  Ilnw  b«- 
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forwarded  to  Beethoven's  address.  A  letter  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  to  him  at  tlie  same 
time  by  Mr.  Broadwood,  which  was  answered  by 
Beethoven  immediately  on  its  receipt.  His  letter 
has  never  been  printed,  and  is  heire  given  eizaotly 
in  his  own  strange  French.* 

'A  Monsieur  Monsieur  Thomas  Broadvood  a 
Londres  (en  Angleterre). 

Mon  tr^  cher  Ami  Broadvood  t 
jamais  je  n^eprouvais  pas  un  plus  grand  Plaisir 
de  oe  que  me  causa  votre  Axmonce  de  Tarriv^e 
de  cette  Piano,  avec  qui  vous  m*honorez  de  m'en 
£ure  present;  je  regarderai  come  un  Autel,  on 
je  deposerai  les  plus  belles  offiimdes  de  mon 
esprit  au  divine  Apollon.  Aussitdt  come  je 
recevrai  votre  Excellent  instrument,  je  vous 
enverrai  d'en  abord  les  Fruits  de  Tinspiration  dea 
premiers  moments,  que  j*y  passerai,  pour  vous 
servir  d'un  souvenir  de  moi  k  vous  mon  tr^  cher 
B.,  et  je  ne  souhidts  ce  que,  qu'ils  soient  dignes 
de  votre  instrument. 

Mon  cher  Monsieur  et  am!  recev^  ma  plus 
grande  consideration  de  votre  ami  et  trfes  humble 
serviteur  Louis  van  Beethoven.  Vienna  le  3"* 
du  mois  Fevrier  181 8.' 

The  instrument  in  course  of  time  reached^  its 
destination,  was  unpacked  by  Streicher,  and  first 
tried  by  Mr.  Cipriani  Potter,  at  that  time  studying 
in  Vienna.  What  the  result  of  Beethoven's  own 
trial  of  it  was  is  not  known.  At  any  rate  no 
frirther  oommunioation  from  him  reached  the 
Broadwoods. 

A  correspondence  however  took  place  through 
Bies  with  uie  Philbannonic  Socie^  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  visiting  England.  The  proposal  of  the 
Society  was  that  he  f^ould  come  to  London  for 
the  spring  of  18 18,  bringing  two  new  MS.  Sym- 
phonies to  be  their  property,  and  for  which  they 
were  to-  give  the  sum  of  300  guineas.  He  de- 
manded 400, — 150  to  be  in  advance.*  However, 
other  causes  put  an  end  to  the  plan,  and  on  the 
5th  of  the  following  March  he  writes  to  say  that 
health  has  prevented  his  coming.  He  was  soon 
to  be  effectually  nailed  to  Vienna.  In  the 
summer  of  18 18  tiie  Archduke  *  had  been  appoint- 
ed Archbishop  of  Olmiltz.  Beethoven  was  th^i 
in  the  middle  of  his  great  Sonata  in  Bb  (op.  106), 
and  of  another  work  more  gigantic  still ;  but  he  at 
once  set  to  work  with  all  his  old  energy  on  a  grand 
Mass  for  the  installation,  which  was  fixed  for 
March  so,  i8ao.  The  score  was  begun  in  the 
autumn  of  181 8,  and  the  composition  went  on 
during  the  following  year,  uninterrupted  by  any 
other  musical  work,  for  the  Bb  Sonata  was  com- 
pleted for  press  by  March  1819,  and  the  only 
other  pieces  attributable  to  that  year  are  a  short 
Canon  for  3  Voices  ^'  Gliick  sum  neuen  Jdbr'), 

low  the  Ban  itaTe.  A  iltter  plaiio.  No.  79BB,  of  tha  ■ame  eompaM  and 
quality,  was  niada  about  tha  mbm  time  for  the  Prtooea*  Chariotte.  and 
it  now  at  Glaremout.  The  number  of  grand  pianoe  (fall  and  cooeart 
only)  now  (Feb.  1978)  reached  by  the  firm  b  SQUUa 

•  This  intomtinc  autograpb  U  in  the  poeMrfoa  of  Mr.  X.  X. 
BoUoway,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  its  preienee  htee. 

'  The  note  from  Broadwood't  agent  In  Vienna  which  aeoompaa'ad 
tbb  letter  ihowi  that  all  freight  and  ehauMWwe  paid  fay  the  giraraf 
the  piano. 

•  Letter  to  BieeJnly»,3n7{  ■Bdflosmh^r><aw  nmtu  Bocittg.p.  ML 

•  Bchlndler.L98B. 
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and  lo  Yariaiioni  of  National  Ain  (op.  107V 
The  Sonata  juit  referred  to,  the  greatest  work 
yet  written  for  the  piano,  and  not  unjustly  oom- 
pared  with  the  Ninth  Symphony,  belon^^  in  a 
■pedal  sense  to  the  Archduke.  The  first  two 
moTements  were  presented  to  him  for  ^  his  Nam^- 
day ;  the  whole  work  when  published  was  dedi- 
cated to  him,  and  the  sketch  of  a  piece  for  solo 
and  chorus  '  exists  in  which  the  subject  of  the  first 
Allegro  is  set  to  the  words  '  Vivat  Bodolphus.' 
In  addition  the  Archduke  is  said  to  have  been 
able  to  play  the  Sonata.  Beethoven  may  have 
hated  his  *  Dienstschaft,'  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  his 
elever,  sympathetic,  imperial  pupil. 

The  summer  and  autumn  of  both  1818  and  19 
were  spent  at  Modling.  His  health  at  this  time 
was  excdknt,  and  hu  devotion  to  the  Mass 
extraordinary.  Never  had  he  been  known  to 
be  so  entirely  abstracted  from  external  things, 
.so  immersed  in  the  struggle  of  composition. 
Scbindler'  has  well  described  a  strange  scene 
which  occurred  during  the  daboration  of  the 
Credo—the  house  des^ted  by  the  servants,  and 
denuded  of  every  comfort ;  the  master  shut  into 
his  room,  singing,  scouting,  stamping,  as  if  in 
actual  conflict  of  life  and  death  over  the  fugue 
'  Et  vitam  venturi' ;  his  sudden  appearance  wUd, 
dishevelled,  faint  with  toil  and  24  hours  &stl 
These  were  indeed  'drangvollen*  Umstanden* — 
wretched  conditions — ^but  they  are  the  conditions 
which  accompany  the  production  of  great  works. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  letters  '  show 
thai  lus  nephew  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts. 
Wliile  at  work  on  this  sublime  portion  of  the 
Mass*  just  mentioned,  he  v^as  inspired  to  write 
the  beautiful  Sonata  in  E  major  (op.  109^  the 
first  of  that  unequalled  trio  which  tenninate  that 
daas  of  his  compoBitions. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Installa- 
tion went  by  without  Beethoven*B  Mass,  which 
indeed  was  not  completed  till  the  beginning  of 
181a.  He  announces  its  termination  on  Feb. 
?7,^  and  the  perfect  copy  of  the  score  was  de- 
fivered  into  his  patrons  hands  on  March  19, 
exactly  two  years  after  the  day  for  which  it  was 
projected.  As  the  vast  work  came  to  an  end,  his 
thoughts  reverted  to  his  darling  pianoforte,  and 
the  dates  of  Dec.  25,  i8ai,  and  Jan.  13,  182a, 
are  affixed  to  the  two  immortal  and  most  affect- 
ing Sonatas,  which  vie  with  each  other  in  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  pathos,  as  they  close  the  roll  of  his 
large  compositions  for  the  instrument  which  he 
so  deariy  loved  and  so  greatly  ennobled. 

But  neither  Mass  nor  Sonatas  were  sufficient 
to  absorb  the  energy  of  this  most  energetic  and 
painstaking  of  musicians.  The  climax  of  his 
orchestral  compositions  had  yet  to  be  reached. 
We  have  seen  that  when  engaged  on  his  last 
pair  of  S3rmphonies  in  181 2,  Beethoven  contem- 
plated a  thirds  for  which  he  had  then  fixed  the 

I  Latter.  KoebeU  No.  A  *  Vottobobm.  27.  B.  TO. 

•  Sebindler.  L  270. 

«  Bb  own  words  to  Bl«  in  dMerlblof  th«  produetton  of  tho  Sonate 
iDBb.    BH^HtKZa. 

•  ToBldchiagcr(8«pt.l4).toArtwU<0et.l9.«te. 

•  Rod  of  1S19  Mid  bschming  of  lOOi    Notubohm.  Op.  US.  la 

*  Lttt«totb«Archduk«.K5eh«L 


I  key  of  D  minor.  To  this  he  returned  before 
many  years  were  over,  and  it  was  destined  in  the 
end  to  be  the  'Ninth  Symphony.'  The  very 
characteristic  theme  of  the  Scherso  actually 
occurs  in  the  sketch-books  as  early  as  1815,*  as 
the  subject  of  a  '  fugued  piece,*  though  without 
the  rhythm  which  now  characterises  it.  But  the 
practical  beginning  of  the  Symphony  was  made  in 
181 7,  when  large  portions  of  the  first  movement 
— headed  'Zur  Smfonie  in  D,'  and  showing  a 
considerable  approach  to  the  work  as  carried  out — 
together  with  a  further  development  of  the  subject 
of  the  Scherzo,  are  found  in  the  sketch-books. 
There  is  also  evidence*  that  the  Finale  was  at  that 
time  intended  to  be  orchestral,  and  that  the  idea 
of  connecting  the' '  Hymn  to  Joy*  with  his  9th  Sym- 
phony had  not  at  that  time  oocurred  to  Beethoven* 
The  sketches  continue  in  18 18,'®  more  or  less 
mixed  up  with  those  for  the  Sonata  in  Bb ;  and, 
as  if  not  satisfied  with  carrying  on  two  such 
prodigious  works  together,  Beethoven  has  left  a 
note  giving  the  scheme  of  a  companion  symphony 
which  was  to  be  choral  in  both  the  Adagio  and 
finale.^  Still,  however,  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  'Ode  to  Joy,*  and  the  text  proposed  in 
the  last  case  is  ecclesiastical. 

We  have  seen  how  1819,  1830,  and  1821  were 
filled  up.  The  summer  and  autumn  of  182a 
were  spent  at  Baden,  and  were  occupied  with 
the  Grand  Overture  in  0  (op.  124),  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Joeephstadt  Theatre  at  Vienna, 
iN^hence  it  derives  its  title  of '  Weihe  des  Hauses' 
— and  the  arrangement  of  a  March  and  Chorus 
from  the  'Ruins  of  Athens'  for  the  same  occa- 
sion, and  was  followed  by  the  revival  of  '  fidelio ' 
at  the  Kftmthnerthor^  theatre  in  November. 
That  the  two  symphonies  were  then  occupying 
his  mind — 'each  different  from  the  other  and 
from  any  of  his  former  ones* — is  evident  from 
his  conversation  with  Bochlits  in  July  1823, 
when  that  earnest  critic  submitted  to  him 
Breitkopfs  proposition  for  music  to  Faust." 
After  the  revival  of  'fidelio*  he  resumed  the 
S3rmphony,  and  here  for  the  first  time  Schiller's 
hymn  appears  in  this  connexion,  llirough  the 
summer  of  1823  it  occupied  him  incessantly,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  extras — ^the  33  Variations 
(op.  120),  which  were  taken  up  almost  as  a 
jeu  cCesprii,  and  being  published  in  June  must 
have  been  completed  some  time  previously,  a 
doasen  'Bagatelles'  for  the  Piano  (op.  119,  1-6, 
and  op.  126),  which  can  be  fixed  to  the  end 
of  1822  and  beginning  of  1823,  and  a  short 
cantata  for  the  birthday  of  Prince  Lobkowits 
(April  1 3)  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus,  the  auto- 
graph of  which  is  dated  the  evening  previous  to 
the  birthday.^*  He  began  the  summer  at  Hetzen- 
dorf,  but  a  sudden  dislike  to  the  civilities  of  the 
landlord  drove  him  to  forfeit  400  florins  which  he 
had  paid  in  advance,  and  make  off  to  Baden. 
But  wherever  he  was,  while  at  work  he  was  fully 
absorbed;  insensible  to  sun  and  rain,  to  meals, 


•  Kottebohn.  K.  B.  xzflL        •  Ibid.         »  Ibid. 
U  Fehlndler, tt.  11.   A.M. X. for  1822, 888. 
u  Rochlitz.  FSr  FmnuU  tUr  T<mkum$t.  It.  3B7. 8. 
M  PrlDtwl  bj  Nohl.  Jf mm  Brirfi,  No.  9D&.         _  _ 
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to  the  dLscomforti  of  his  hooBO  and  the  neglect 
of  the  aervanti,  nuhing  in  and  out  without  his 
hat,  and  otherwiae  showing  how  completely  hia 

Saat  symphony  had  taken  possession  of  him. 
to  the  details  of  the  composition  we  cannot 
here  enter,  farther  than  to  say  that  the  subject  of 
the  Tocal  portion,  and  its  connexion  wiUi  the 
preceding  mstrumental  movements  were  what 
gave  hmi  most  trouble.  The  story  may  be 
read  in  Schindler  and  Kottebohm,  and  it  is  full 
of  interest  and  instruction.  At  length,  on  Sept. 
5,  writing  from  Baden  to  Ries,  he  announces 
that  'the  copyist  has  finished  the  score  of  the 
Symphony,'  but  tiiat  it  is  too  bulky  to  forward 
by  post.  Hies  was  then  in  London,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  a  little  to  mention  that  on 
Nov.  lo,  1 8a  a,  tiie  Philharmonic  Society  passed 
a  resolution  offering  Beethoven  £50  for  a  MS. 
symphony,  to  be  delivered  in  the  March  follow- 
ing. This  was  communicated  to  Beethoven  by 
Ries,  and  accepted  by  him  on  Dec.  ao.  The 
money  was  advanced,  and  the  MS.  copy  of  the 
9th  Sjrmphony  in  the  Philharmonic  library  carries 
a  statement  in  his  autograph  that  it  was  '  written 
for  the  societv.'  How  it  came  to  pass  not- 
withstanding this  that  the  score  was  not  received 
by  the  Philharmonic  till  after  its  performance 
in  yienna»  and  that  when  published  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  are  facts 
difficult  to  reconcile  wil£  Beethoven's  usual  love 
of  £simess  and  justice. 

Notwithstanding  the  annoimoement  to  Hies 
the  process  of  final  polishing  went  on  for  some 
monuis  longer.  Shortly  before  he  left  Baden,  on 
Oct.  5,  he  received  a  ^visit.from  Weber  and  his 
pupil  young  Benedict,  then  in  Vienna  for  the 
production  of  Euiyanthe.  The  visit  was  in  con- 
sequence of  a  kind  wish  for  the  success  of  the 
work  expressed  by  Beethoven  to  Haslinger,  and 
was  in  every  way  successful.  In  former  times' 
he  had  spoken  very  depreciatingly  of  Weber,  but 
since  the  perusal  of  Freischutz  had  'changed  his 
mind.  No  allusion  was  made  to  Weber's  youthful 
censures  on  the  4th  and  Ttl^  Symphonies ;  Bee- 
thoven was  cordial  and  even  confidential,  made 
some  interesting  remarks  on  opera  books,  and 
they  parted  mutually  impressed.  He  returned 
to  town  at  the  end  of  October  to  a  lodging  in 
the  Ungeigasse,  near  the  Landstrasse  gate,  and 
by  February  1834  began  to  appear  in  the  streets 
again  and  enjoy  his  favourite  occupation  of  peering 
with  his  double  eyeglass  into  the  shop  windows,* 
and  joking  with  his  acquaintances. 

The  publications  of  1833  consist  of  the  Over- 
ture to  the  'Ruins  of  Athens'  (op.  114),  and 
the  * Meeresstille'  (op.  11  a),  both  in  February; 
and  the  Sonata  (op.  iii)  in  April. 

The  revival  of  'Fidelio*  in  the  previous 
winter  had  inspired  Beethoven  with  the  idea  of 
writing  a  new  Grerman  opera,  and  after  many 
propositions  he  accepted  the  'Melusina'  by  Grill- 
parzer,  a  highly  romantic  piece,  containinfi;  many 
effective  situations,  and  a  comic  servants  part, 
which  took  hie  fismcy  extremely.   Grillparzer  had 
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many  oonferenoes  with  him,  and  between  the 
two  the  libretto  was  brought  into  practical  shape. 
While  thus  engaged  he  received  a  commission 
from  Count  BriUil,  intendant  at  the  Berlin 
Theatre,  for  an  opera  on  his  own  terms.  Bee- 
thoven forwarded  him  the  MS.  of  'Melusina' 
for  his  opinion,  but  on  hearing  that  a  ballet  of 
a  somewhat  similar  character  was  then  being 
played  at  Berlin,  he  at  once  renounced  all  idea 
of  a  German  opera,  and  broke  out  in  abuse  of 
the  Grerman  nngers  for  their  inferiority  to  the 
Italians,  who  were  then  playing  Rossini  in 
Vienna.  In  fact  this  season  of  iSa^  had  brought 
the  Rossini  fever  to  its  height,  no  operas  bat  his 
were  played.  Beethoven  had  indeed  heard  the 
'Barbiere'  in  i8aa,'  and  had  even  promised  to 
write  an  opera  for  the  Italian  company  in  the 
same  style,  a  pnmiise  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  was  never  redeemed.  Like  Mendelssoho. 
he  was  in  earnest  in  pursuit  of  an  opera-book, 
but,  like  Mendelssohn,  he  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  one  to  his  mind.  What  he  wanted  he 
told  Breuning  on  his  death-bed — something  to 
interest  and  absorb  him,  but  of  a  moral  and 
elevating  tendency,  of  the  nature  of  '  Les  Deux 
Joum^'  or  '  Die  Vestalin,*  which  he  thoroughly 
approved;  for  dissolute  stories  like  those  of 
Mozart's  operas  had  no  attraction  for  him,  and 
he  could  never  be  brought  to  set  them.  After 
his  death  a  whole  bundle  of  libretti  was  found 
which  he  had  read  and  rejected.' 

But  opera  or  no,  it  was  quite  a  different  thin^ 
to  find  the  public  so  taken  up  with  Rossini  that  no 
one  oared  for  either  his  Mass  or  his  new  Sym* 
phony .^  He  had  written  early  in  1 8  a  3  to  Prussia* 
France.  Saxony,  Russia,  proposing  a  subscription 
for  the  Mass  of  50  ducats  nom  &e  sovereigns  of 
each  of  those  countries — ^but  the  answers  were 
slow  and  the  subscriptions  did  not  arrive,  and  he 
therefore  made  use  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  by  Count  Briihl  to  propose  the  two  works  to 
him  for  production  at  Berlin.  The  answer  was 
fibvourable,  and  there  appeared  good  prospect  of 
success.  But  the  disgrace  of  driving  their  great 
composer  to  the  northern  capita^or  the  proiduc* 
tion  of  his  last  and  greatest  works  was  too  much 
for  the  music-loving  aristocracy  of  Vienna — ^and 
an  earnest  memorial  was  drawn  up,  dated  February 
i8a4,  signed  by  the  Lichnowskys,'  Fries,  Die- 
trichstein,  Palfy,  and  35  others  of  the  persons 
principally  concerned  with  music  in  that  city, 
beseeching  him  to  produce  the  Mass  and  Sym- 
phony, and  to  write  a  second  opera,  which  should 
vindicate  the  claim  of  clasaiVal  music,  and  show 
that  Germany  could  successfully  compete  with 
Italy.  Such  an  address,  so  strongly  signed,  natu- 
rally gratified  him  extremely.  The  &eatre  '  an 
der  Wien'  was  chosen,  and  after  an  amount  of 
bargaining  and  delay  and  vacillation  which  is 
quite  incrodible — ^partly  arising  frtmi  the  cupidity 
of  the  manager,  partly  from  the  extraorainary 
obstinacy  and  suspiciousness  of  Beethoven,  from 
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^e  regulataon  of  the  censorship,  and  firom  the 
diificuItieB  of  the  music — but  which  was  all  in 
time  surmounted  by  the  tact  and  devotion,  of 
Lichnowsky,  Schindler,  and  Schuppanzigh,  the 
eoncert  took  place  in  the  Kamthnerthor  theatre 
on  May  7.^      The  programme  consisted  of  the 
Overture  in  C — *  Weihe  des  Hauses* — ^the  Kyrie, 
Credo,  Agnus  and  Dona,  of  the  Mass  in  J),  in 
the  form  of  three  hymns,^  and  the  9th  Symphony. 
The  house  was  crowded,  and  the  music,  espe- 
cially the  Symphony,  excited  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  affecting 
incident  occurred  of  the  dsaf  composer  being 
turned  round  by  Mile.  Ungher  that  he  might  6ee 
the  applause  he  and  his  music  were  evoking. 
Bat  financially  the  concert  was  a  failure.    The 
use  of  the  theatre,  including  band  and  chorus, 
cost  1000  florins,  and  the  copying  800  more,  but 
the  prices  remained  as  usual,  so  that  the  net 
result  to  Beethoven  was  but  439  florins,  or  imder 
£40.    Well  might  he  say  that '  after  six  weeks  of 
such  discussion  he  was  boiled,  stewed,  and  roasted.* 
Ue  was  profoundly  distressed  at  the  result,  would 
eat  nothing,  and  passed  the  night  in  his  clothes. 
The  concert,  however,  was  repeated  on  the  33rd 
at  noon,  the  theatre  guaranteeing  Beethoven  500 
florins.    On  the  second  occasion  all  the  Mass  was 
•oppressed  but  the  Kyrie ;  the  trio '  Tremate*  and 
some  Italian  solos  were  introduced ;  the  Overture 
and  Symphony  remained.    The  result  of  this  was 
a  loss  to  the  management,  and  furnishes  a  curious 
trait  of  Beethoven's  character.   He  could  not  with- 
out difficulty  be  induced  to  accept  the  guaranteed 
sum,  but  he  invited  Schindler,  Schuppanzigh,  and 
Umlauf  to  dinner,  and  then  accused  them  in  the 
most  furious  manner  of  having  combined  to  cheat 
him  over  the  whole  transaction !     This  broke  up 
the  party ;  the  three  faithful  friends  went  off  else- 
where, and  Beethoven  was  left  to  devour  the 
dinner  with  his  nephew.    The  inunediate  effect 
of  the  outbreak  was  to  put  an  end  to  a  pro- 
mising negotiation  which  he  was  carrying  on 
with  Neate,  who  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  20,  1823, 
had,  on  the  part  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
offered  him  300  guineas  and  a  benefit  guaranteed 
at  £500  for  a  visit  to  London  with  a  Symphony 
and  a  Concerto.     The  terms  had  been  accepted, 
and  the  arrangements  for  the  journey  were  in  a 
forward  state ;  and  although  it  is  probably  true 
that  Beethoven*s  attachment  to  his  nephew  was 
too  strong  to  allow  of  his  leaving  him  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  event  just  related  was  the  ostensible  cause. 
Foot  days  after  he  was  at  his  beloved  Baden, 
and  craving  for  music  paper.' 

The  subscriptions  to  the  Mass  had  come  in 
slowly,  and  in  nine  months  amounted  only  to  350 
ducats  (£175)  for  seven  copies.*  This  was  too 
tW  to  satirfy  the  wishes  of  the  composer.  In- 
deed he  had  for  some  time  past  been  negotiating 
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in  a  much  more  mercantile  style  than  before 
for  the  sale  of  Mass,  Symphony,  and  Overture. 
He  offered  them  to  various  publishers.'  It  is  an 
unexpected  trait  in  his  character,  and  one  for 
which  we  may  thank  his  devotion  to  his  nephew, 
to  whom  he  was  now  sacrificing  everything,  that 
he  might  leave  him  well  provided  for.  It  re- 
sulted in  his  dealing  for  the  first  time  with 
Schott,  of  Mayence,  who  purchased  the  Mass  and 
the  Symphony  for  1000  and  600  florins  respect- 
ively on  July  19,  i824#  He  appears  at  this  time 
to  have  taken  generally  a  more  commercial  view 
of  his  pocition  than  usual,  to  have  been  occupied 
with  plans*  for  new  collected  editions  of  his 
works  (which  however  came  to  nothing),  and 
generally  to  have  shown  an  anxiety  to  make 
mone]r  very  unlike  anything  before  observable 
in  him.  In  such  calculations  he  was  much  as- 
sisted by  a  young  man  named  Carl  Holtz,  a 
government  employ^,  a  good  player  on  the  violin 
and  cello,  a  clever  caricaturist,  a  bon  vivant,^ 
and  generally  a  lively  agreeable  fellow.  Holtz 
obtained  an  extraordinary  influence  over  Bee- 
thoven. He  drew  him  into  society,  induced  him 
to  be  godfather  to  his  child,  to  appoint  him  his 
biographer,'  and  amongst  other  things  to  forsake 
his  usual  sobriety,  and  to  do  that  which  has  been 
absurdly  exaggerated  into  a  devotion  to  drink. 
That  these  commercial  aims — too  absurd  if  one 
reflects  on  the  simple  unbusinesslike  character  of 
Beethoven — and  the  occasional  indulgence  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  did  not  impair  his  in- 
vention'or  his  imagination  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  at  this  time  he  composed  his  last  Quar- 
tets, works  which,  though  misunderstood  and 
naturally  unappreciated  at  the  time,  are  now  by 
common  consult  of  those  who  are  able  to  judge 
placed  at  the  head  of  Beethoven*s  compositions 
for  individuality,  depth  of  feeling,  and  expres- 
sion. The  relations  with  Russia,  which  Bee- 
thoven had  originally  cultivated  through  the 
Count  de  Browne,  and  the  works  dedicated 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Prince  Rasou- 
moflsky,  and  which  had  been  deepened  by  the  per- 
sonal attention  shown  him  in  1814  by  the  Em- 
press were  now  to  bear  their  full  fruit.  Early  in 
1824  he  received  a  letter  from  Prince  Galitzin, 
a  Russian  nobleman  living  at  Petersburg,  and 
subsequently  others,  requesting  him  to  com^e 
three  string  quartets  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Prmce 
and  handsomely  paid  for.  The  first  of  these,  that 
in  Eb,  sketched  at  Baden  in  the  autumn  of  1824, 
was  Ciold  to  Schott  *  in  advance  for  the  sum  of 
50  ducats,  and  was  completed  after  his  return  to 
Vienna  early  in  October.  It  was  first  played  on 
March  6,  1825,  and  published  in  the  following 
March.  With  the  Quartet  Schott  received  the 
Overture  op.  124,  the  'Opferlied*  (op.  121), 
and  *Bundeslied*  (op.  122),  an  air  'An  Chloe* 
(op.  128),  and  II  Bagatelles  (op.  126),  for  which 
he  paid  the  sum  of  130  ducats.    The  Quartet  was 
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played  by  Selinppftxizigli,Weu8,  Linke,  and  Holtz, 
and  it  was  a  humorouB  idea  of  the  Master'i  to 
make  each  player,  after  so  long  an  interval,  sign 
a  compact  *  pledging  hit  honour  to  do  hia  b^ 
and  vie  with  hia  coimradeB  in  zeal.*  ^ 

The  second  Quartet  was  that  which  now  stands 
third — in  A  minor,  op.  13a.  It  was  first  played 
on  Nor,  6,  1825,  and  was  published  on  Sept.  27 
by  Sohlesinger.  For  this  he  seems  to  have 
obtained  80  ducats.  In  a  letter  to  Peters  it  is 
mentioned  as  'a  Quartet,  and  a  grand  one  too.* 

The  third,  in  B  flat  (op.  130),  originally  ended 
with  a  fugue  of  immense  length  and  still  greater 
obscurity,  which  was  afterwards  published  sepa- 
rately as  op.  133.  It  was  completed  in  1825, 
and  was  played  in  its  first  form  on  March  2 1,  26. 
The  new  finale — so  gay  and  full  of  spirit— was 
written  (at  Artaria*s  instance)  in  great  discomfort 
at  his  brother*s  house  at  Gneixendorf  on  Nov.  26, 

i'ust  before  leaving  on  the  journey  which  cost  him 
us  life.  It  is  his  last  completed  composition. 
The  Quartet  was  published  by  Artaria,  May  7, 
1827.  The  relations  between  Beethoven  and 
Prince  Galitzin  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that 
Beethoven  is  not  known  to  have  received  the 
promised  payment,  and  that  the  quartets  we(re 
■old  by  him  to  the  publishers  already  named. 

Beethoven  remamed  at  Baden  till  October 
1824.  On  his  return  to  Vienna  his  nephew 
entered  the  University  as  a  student  in  philology. 
The  career  of  this  worthy  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  lines.  He  went  in  for  his  degree  4Uid  was 
plucked,  abandoned  literature  for  trade,  stood 
for  the  necessary  examination  in  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  was  plucked  again ;  in  despair  at- 
tempted to  shoot  himself  vol  failed  even  to  do 
that.  He  was  then,  as  a  suicide,  taken  charge  of 
by  the  police,  and  after  a  time  ordered  out  of  Vienna 
at  a  day's  notice,  and  at  last  joined  the  army.^ 
And  through  it  all  his  old  uncle  clung  to  him 
with  truly  touching  affection.  He,  most  simple- 
minded  of  men,  could  not  believe  that  any  one 
should  really  not  desire  to  do  his  best ;  and  so  on 
the  least  appearance  of  contrition  or  amendment 
he  forgives  and  embraces  him,  he  bathes  him  in 
tenderness  and  confidence,  only  each  time  to  find 
himself  again  deceived.  The  letters  which  this 
more  than  father  wrote  to  his  unworthy  prodigal 
son  are  most  affecting — ^injudicious  no  doubt,  but 
full  of  tenderness  and  simplicity. 

The  first  few  weeks  of  tne  winter  of  1824  were 
occupied  in  scoring  the  E  flat  Quartet,  the  com- 
position of  which  had  been  the  work  of  the  sum- 
mer, but  it  was  hardly  complete  before  Beethoven 
was  taken  with  a  severe  ilmess  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  stomach.'  For  this  he  called  in  Stauden- 
heim,  a  surgecm  of  eminence,  who  however  was 
soon  cashiered  as  too  brusque,  and  replaced  by 
Braunhofer.  The  malady  hung  about  him  till 
his  next  visit  to  the  country ;  and  its  disappear- 
ance is  commemorated  in  the  camona  di  rin- 
graziameiUo  m  modo  lidico  offerta  alia  divinita 
da  un  guarUo,  which  forms  so  noble  a  feature  in 
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the  A  minor  Quartet.  His  stay  at  Baden  in  1825 
was  of  unusual  length,  lasting  from  May  a  till 
Oct  15,*  by  which  date  that  Quartet  was  com- 
pletely finished.  It  had  already  been  tried,  strictly 
m  private,  as  early  as  August  at  the  desire  of  the 
publisher,  Beethoven  sitting  close  to  the  players, 
and  perhaps  profiting  by  the  rehearsal  to  make 
ipany  alterations;  uid  on  Nov.  6  was  played, 
still  in  private  but  to  a  densely  crowded  room,' 
by  Schuppanzigh  and  Linke's  quartet  party. 

The  Bb  Quartet  was  his  next  work,  and  it  was 
first  performed  in  public  by  the  party  just  men- 
tioned cm  March  21,  1826.  The  Pretto  and 
dama  tedesca*  were  encored,  but  the  Gavatina 
seems  to  have  made  no  impression,  and  the  fugue, 
which  then  served  as  finale,  was  univerNklly 
con(}emned.  In  the  case  of  the  fugue  his  judg- 
ment agreed  with  that  of  his  critics ;  it  was  pub- 
lished separately  (op.  133)  and  a  new  finale 
written ;  but  he  did  not  often  give  way  to  the 
judgments  of  his  contemporaries.  'Tour  new 
quartet  did  not  please,*  was  one  of  the  bits  of 
news  brought  to  him  on  his  death-bed  by  some 
officious  friend.  '  It  will  please  them  some  day,* 
was  the  answer.^ 

Between  the  date  last-mentioned  and  October 
1826  occurred  the  series  of  disasters  with  young 
Carl  already  alluded  to;  and  the  latter  month 
found  both  uncle  and  nephew  at  Johann  Bee- 
thoven*s  residence  at  Gneixendorl  It  is  a  village 
near  Krems,  on  the  Danube,  about  50  miles  w»t 
of  Vienna,  and  here  his  brother  had  settled  on  the 
property  {Out)  which  gave  occasion  to  Ludwig^s 
tiunous  joke  (see  p.  1 72  a).  The  party  must  have 
been  a  curiously  ill-assorted  one.  The  some- 
what pompous  money-loving  Qutthmtzer ;  his 
wife,  a  common  frivolous  woman  of  questionable 
character;'  the  ne*er-do-weel  nephew,  intensely 
selfish  and  ready  to  make  game  of  his  uncle  or 
make  love  to  his  aunt ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them 
all  the  great  composer — dea(  untidy,  unpresent- 
able, setting  every  household  rule  and  household 
propriety  at  defiance,  by  turns  entirely  absorbed 
and  pertinaciously  boisterous,  exploding  in  rough 
jokes  and  horse-laughter,  or  bursting  into  sudden 
fury  at  some  absolute  misconception; — such   a 

group  had  few  elements  df  permanence  in  it. 
ut  nothing  could  stop  the  wonderful  flow  of 
Beethoven's  thoughts.  In  fact,  music  being  to 
him  the  li^guage  of  his  emotions,  the  more  agi- 
tated he  was  the  more  he  composed,  and  his  very 
deafness,  which  fortunately  must  have  made  him 
insensible  to  much  that  went  on  around  him, 
drove  him  more  completely  into  himself  and  com- 
pelled him  to  listen  to  the  workings  of  his  own 
heart  unalloyed  by  anything  external.  To  his 
deafness  we  no  doubt  mainly  owe  the  very  in- 
dividual and  original  style  of  the  later  Quartets. 
Thanks  to  Michael  Eren,'  who  was  engaged  by 
Frau  Johann  to  wait  on  him,  we  can  see  him 
with  our  own  eyes.  '  At  half-past  5  he  was  up 
and  at  his  table,  beating  time  with  hands  and 
feet,  singing,  humming,  and  writing.    At  half- 
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past  7  was  the  family  breakfast,  and  directly 
after  it  he  hurried  out  of  doors,  and  would  saun- 
ter about  the  fields,  calling  out,  waving  his 
hands,  going  now  very  slowly,  then  very  fast, 
and  then  suddenly  standing  still  and  writing  in 
a  kind  of  pocket-book.  At  half-past  i  a  he  came 
into  the  house  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner  he 
went  to  his  own  room  till  3  or  so ;  then  again  in 
the  fields  till  about  sunset,  for  later  than  that  he 
might  not  go  out.  At  half-past  7  was  supper, 
and  then  he  went  to  his  room,  wrote  till  10, 
and  so  to  bed.* 

During  the  last  three  yean  he  had  been  com- 
posing incessantly,  and  yet  all  that  he  had  done 
■eemed  to  him  as  nothing— as  a  mere  prelude 
to  what  he  was  yet  to  do.  As  Newton  before 
his  death  spoke  of  himself  as  '  a  child  picking 
up  a  few  shells  on  the  shore  while  the  great 
ooQsn  of  truth  lay  undiscovered  before  him,*  so 
does  Beethoven  in  somewhat  similar  strain  ex- 
press himself  at  the  close  of  his  life : — *  I  feel  as 
tf  I  had  written  scarcely  more  than  a  few  notes.'  ^ 
And  again — 'I  hope  still  to  bring  a  few  great 
works  into  the  world,  and  then,  like  an  old  child, 
to  end  my  earthly  course  somewhere  amongst 
good  people.*'  His  wish,  however,  was  not 
AilfiUed;  he  was  to  die  in  harness.  Either 
before  leaving  Vienna  or  immediately  after  it 
he  had  completed  the  Cf  minor  Quartet,  and 
befiore  the  end  of  October  had  finished  another, 
that  in  F,  which  is  dated  with  his  own  hand 
'Gneixendorf '  am  30  Oktober,  1826.*  This  is  the 
work  the  finale  of  which  embodies  the  strange 
dislogue  between  Beethoven  and  his  cook, '  Muss 
61  seint  —  Es  muss  sein,*  and  shows  how  he 
oonld  rise  from  the  particular  to  the  universal. 
A  week  or  two  later  and  he  had  written  a  &esh 
finale  to  replace  the  enormously  long  fiigue 
which  originally  terminated  the  Bb  Quartet,  and 
dated  it  *Nov.  1826.'  And  this  was  his  last 
work.  By  that  time  the  fine  weather,  of  which 
he  speaks  shortly  after  his  arrival,'  had  departed.* 
The  economical  GuUbentztr  had  forbidden  his 
infirm  brother  a  fire  in  his  room,  the  food  was 
not  to  his  taste,  and  he  was  informed  that  for 
both  food  and  lodging  a  charge  would  be  made ; 
so  that  he  detenmned  to  brave  the  police  and 
return  with  his  nephew  to  Vienna  on  Dec.  2. 
The  joomey  firom  Gneixendorf  to  Krems,  the  post 
town,  is  not  far,*  but  the  cloee  carriage  could  not 
be  had,  and  Beethoven  was  obliged  to  perform  it 
in  an  open  chaise — the  weather  was  cold  and 
damp,  and  the  result  was  a  violent  cold  in  the 
itomach,  which  was  the  banning  of  the  end. 
He  took  to  his  bed  on  reaching  the  Schwarz- 
ipanierhaus.  His  former  physicians,  Braunhofer 
sod  Staudenheim,  refused  to  attend  him,  and  he 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  Dr.  Wawruch  who  had 
been  casually  called  to  him  by  a  billiard-marker 
St  the  rooms  frequented  by  young  Carl  Beethoven. 

1  Letter  to  Schott.  Sept.  17. 1834. 
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The  oold  had  developed  into  an  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  and  on  this  dropsy  supervened.  Wa- 
wruch, who  appears  to  have  been  a  poor  prac- 
titioner and  a  pompous  pedant,*  drenched  his 
patient  with  herb  decoctions,  but  the  malady 
would  probably  have  ended  fatally  whatever 
treatment  had  been  adopted.  What  the  poor 
patient  most  required  was  good  nursing  and  com- 
fort, and  this  he  could  not  obtain  till  after  the 
departure  of  his  nephew  for  his  regiment  in  the 
latter  half  of  December.  Then  Sohiudler  and 
Stephen  Breuning  came  to  his  bedside,  and  from 
this  time  to  the  end  Grerhard  Breuning,  the  son 
of  Stephen,  a  boy  of  eleven,  was  his  constant 
attendant.  He  was  first  tapped  on  Dec.  i8,  then 
again  on  Jan.  8,  and  a  third  time  on  Jan.  2S. 
It  was  during  one  of  these  operations  that  on 
seeing  the  water  he  made  the  characteristic 
remark  'Better  from  my  belly  than  from  my 
pen.'  The  confidence  hoih  of  Beethoven  and  his 
friends  in  Wawruch  now  became  much  shaken, 
and  an  application  was  made  to  Malfatti,  who 
had  attended  him  years  before,  but  like  so  many 
others  had  parted  from  him  in  anger.  It  was 
long  before  Malfatti  would  answer  the  appeal, 
and  even  then  he  would  only  act  in  conjunction 
with  Wawruch.  The  treatment  was  now  changed, 
and  iced  punch  administered  in  large  quantities 
as  a  restorative.  His  faith  in  Malfatti  was  only 
equalled  by  his  disgust  at  Wawruch.  He  would 
watch  for  the  arrival  of  the  former  with  eagery 
ness,  and  welcome  him  as  if  he  were  an  angel—- 
whereas  when  Wawruch  appeared  he  would  im- 
mediately stop  talking,  turn  his  face  to  the  wall 
with  the  exclamation  '  Ach,  der  Esel  I  *  and  only 
answer  his  enquiries  in  the  most  grumpy  man- 
ner.^ Under  the  change  Beethoven's  spirits 
greatly  improved,  and  if  permitted  he  would  at 
once  have  begun  to  work.  This  however  was 
forbidden,  and  reading  only  allowed.  Walter 
Scott  was  recommended  him,  and  he  b^gan  'Kenilr 
worth,''  but  soon  threw  it  down  with  the  ex- 
clamation '  the  man  writes  only  for  money.'  He 
now  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  Schu- 
berts  songs*  for  the  first  time,  and  was  delighted 
with  them — *  Truly  Schubert  has  the  divine  fire,' 
were  his  words.  Handel's  works,  in  40  volumes,^' 
a  nresent  from  Stumpff,  arrived  ^  this  date, 
ana  were  an  unfailing  source  of  interest  to  him  ^^ 
as  he  lay  in  bed.   A  lithograph  of  Haydn's  birth- 

Slace  gave  him  the  liveliest  satisfaction;  his 
elight  at  receiving  it,  his  wrath  at  the  mis- 
spelling of  the  name,  and  his  curious  care  in 
paying  for  it,  may  be  read  in  Breuning's  narra- 
tive (pp.  98-100).  During  the  four  months  of  his 
last  illness  he  wrote  and  dictated  many  letters — 
34  are  published,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
length,  and  others  no  doubt  remain  in  MS. 

His  nephew  still  retained  his  hold  on  his  affec- 
tions. A  letter  to  Dr.  Bach,  his  old  advocate,  of 
Jan.  3,  declares  the  lad  his  sole  heir,  and  commits 
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him  to  BacVft  speoial  care.  He  was  continually 
tonnented  with  anxiety  as  to  their  future  main- 
tenance. Notwithstanding  Prince  Galitzin^s 
promise,  dated  Nov.  lo/aa,  1826,  no  portion  of 
the  money  due  from  him  on  the  3  Quartets  had 
yet  been  reeeived.  The  seven  bank  shares  he 
would  not  allow  to  be  touched,  regarding  them 
as  the  property  of  his  nephew.  He  therefore 
wrote  to  his  friends^  in  London,  urging  the 
Philharmonic-  Society  to  carry  out  their  old 
intention  of  giving  a  concert  for  his  benefit. 
The  reply  to  this  was  a  letter  from  Moecheles,' 
dated  March  i,  sending  £100  from  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  on  account  of  the  proceeds  of 
A  concert  shortly  to  be  given.  His  delight  at 
this  response  was  great,  and  his  answer,  dated 
March  18  (forwarding  also  the  metronome  marks 
of  the  9th  Symphony),  is  full  of  warmth  and 
enthusiasm.  Meantime  a  fourth  tapping  had 
taken  place  on  Feb.  27,  and  a  great  discharge 
was  caused  by  his  emotion  at  the  receipt  of  Mos- 
oheles'  letter  on  March  17. 

During  his  illness  he  had  a  few  yisitora  be- 
sides  Schindler  and  the  two  Breunings,  who  were 
his  daily  attendants,  and  Holtz,  who  came  fre- 
quently. Breuning  mentions  Johann  Beethoven 
and  the  nephew  (in  the  early  part  of  the  time 
only),  Tobias  and  Carl  Haslinger,  Diabelli,  Baron 
Eskeles,  Rauch,  Dolezalek,  Clement.  Strangers 
occasionally  arrived,  amongst  whom  Hummel 
with  his  pupil  Ferdinand  Hiller,  then  a  boy 
of  .15,  who  saw'  him  on  March  8,  are  worthy 
of  note.  But  the  friends  of  his  earlier  days — 
Fries,  Erdody,  Ertmann,  Brunswick,  Gleichen- 
stein,  Zmeski^,  Seyfried,  the  Streichers.  Czemy, 
Schuppanzigh,  linke  —  those  who  had  heea 
honoured  by  his  dedications,  or  had  reaped  the 
glory  of  producing  his  compositions — were  either 
dead  or  otherwise  occupied;  at  any  rate  none 
appeared.  The  absence  of  all  trace  of  the  Arch- 
duke Rudolph  at  this  time,  or  of  any  reference 
to  him  in  the  correspondence  of  the  last  £bw 
years,  is  very  remarkable. 

Neither  Beethoven  himself  nor  any  of  his 
friends  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  death  was 
near.  His  letter  to  Moscheles  of  March  18  is 
frill  of  projects,  and  a  conversation  reported  by 
Breuning  {p^^j)  shows  that  he  contemplated  a 
tenth  Symphony,  a  Requiem,  Music  to  Faust, 
and  an  instruction  book  for  the  Piano — 'to 
be  something  quite  different  from  that  of  any 
one  else.*  To  Moscheles  he  speaks  of  the  Sym- 
phony as  lying  'in  his  desk  fully  sketched,' — 
much  as  Coleridge  used  to  talk  of  works  as  com- 
plete of  which  the  title  pages  only  had  been 
put  on  paper ;  for  nothing  which  can  be  identified 
with  the  description  has  been  found.  Indeed, 
the  time  of  both  projects  and  fulfilment  was  over 
—the  night  was  come  in  which  no  man  can  work. 
The  accumulation  of  water  increased  alarmingly, 
the  wounds  inflamed,  lying  became  painful,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  end  was  near.    On  the 
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loth  he  wrote  to  SchcAt  dedring  the  dedica^on 
of  the  Cf  minor  Quartet  to  be  fJtered  in  favour 
of  Baron  von  Stutterheim,  in  token  of  his  obli- 
gation to  him  as  colonel  of  his  nephew*s  regi- 
ment. On  the  1 8th,  after  dictating  his  letter  to 
Moscheles,  he  settled  the  dedication  of  his  last 
Quartet  (in  F,  op.  135)  to  Johann  Wolfrxuiyer,'  a 
Vienna  merchant  for  whom  he  had  much  respect. 
On  the  following  day  he  spoke  of  writing  to 
Stumpif  and  Sniart,  but  was  compelled  to  re- 
linquish the  task  to  Schindler.  Plaudite  ajinei, 
comoedia  Jlnita  ett,  said  he  to  his  two  frtithfril 
friends,  with  a  touch  of  his  old  good  humour — 
the  play  was  over,  the  lifelong  symphony  ended, 
and  it  was  time  to  draw  the  curtain.  On  the 
23rd,  with  the  help  of  Breuning,  he  added  with 
his  own  hand  a  codicil  to  his  will,  appointing 
his  nephew  Carl  his  sole  heir,  but  without  power 
over  the  capital  of  the  property  bequeathed. 
Thus  two  of  his  latest  acts  were  inspired  by  his 
nephew.  Several  people  appear  to  have  come  in 
and  out  during  the  last  few  days  to  look  once 
more  at  the  departing  composer.  Amongst  these 
Schubert  is  said  to  have  remained  a  long  time, 
and  to  have  been  recognised  by  Beethoven,  though 
he  fiuled  to  understand  the  signs  made  by  the 
dying  man.  He  left  the  room  at  length  deeply 
moved.  On  the  24th  Beethoven  received  the 
Sacraments  of  the-Roman  Church,  and  at  about 
one  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  sank 
into  apparent  unconsciousness,  and  a  distressing 
conflict  with  death  began  which  lasted  the  rest 
of  that  day,  the  whole  of  the  next,  and  until  a 
quarter  to  six  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  the 
constant  convulsive  struggle  uid  the  hard  rattle 
in  the  throat  testifying  at  once  too  painfully  to 
the  strength  of  his  constitution  and  the  fact  that 
he  was  still  aliye.  Stephen  Breuning  and  Schind- 
ler had  gone  to  the  Wjihringer  Cemeteiy  'to 
choose  the  spot  for  the  grave ;  &e  little  Breuning 
was  away  at  his  lessons;  Johann  Beethoven's 
wife  and  Anselm  Htittenbrenner  (the  friend  of 
Schubert)  alone'  were  in  the  sick  room.  As  the 
evening  dosed  in,  at  a  quarter  to  six,  there  came 
a  sudden  storm  of  hail  and  snow,  covering  the 
ground  and  roofs  of  the  Schwarz-spanierplatz, 
and  followed  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  an 
instant  dap  of  thunder.  So  great  was  the 
crash  as  to  rouse  even  the  dying  man.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  clenched  his  fist,  and  shook  it 
in  the  air  above  him.  This  lasted  a  few  seconds 
while  the  hail  rushed  down  outside,  and  then  the 
hand  fell,  and  the  great  composer  was  no  more. 

He  was  56  years  old  on  the  i6th  of  the 
previous  December. 

The  seven  bank  shares  (for  1000  florins  each) 
were  discovered  the  next  day  after  long  search  in 
a  secret  drawer  in  the  writing  desk,^  together 
with  the  two  passionate  and  mysterious  letters 
so  often  supposed — though  to  all  appearance 
inaccurately — to  be  addrosed  to  the  Countess 
Giulietta  Ouicciardi. 

The  post  mortem  examination  was  made  on 
the  evening  of  the  27th  by  Dr.  Wagner  in  the 
presence  of  Wawrudi.     During  the  28th  the 
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lx)dy  lay  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  a  sketch  ^  of 
the  face  was  made  by  Danhaoser. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  29th  at  3  p.m., 
and  was  attended  by  an  immense  mass  of  people, 
including  all  the  musicians  of  the  city.  From 
the  house  to  the  Church  of  the  Minorites,  in  the 
Alsergasse  on  the  glacis,  a  procession  was  formed, 
in  which  Breuning,  Johann  van  Beethoven,  and 
Mosel,  were  chief  mourners ;  the  coffin  was  borne 
by  eight  members  of  the  Opera,  with  Eybler, 
Hummel,  Seyfiried,  Kreutzer,  Weigl,  Gyrowetz, 
Gansbacher,  and  Wtirfel,  and  3  a  tcnrch  bearers 
— including  Czemy,  Lablache,  and  Schubert- 
round  it.  A  choir  of  16  men  singers  and  4  trom- 
bones alternately  sang  and  played  two  Equali 
of  Beethoven's,  originally  written  for  trombones 
for  All  Souls  Day  during  his  stay  in  Linz,  and 
arranged  to  the  words  of  the  'Miserere'   and 

*  Amplius*  by  Seyfiried.  The  crowd  was  'enor- 
mous, soldiers  had  to  be  called  in  to  force  the 
way,  and  it  took  an  hour  and  a  half  to  pass  the 
short  distance  firom  the  house  to  the  church. 
From  the  church  the  body  was  taken  in  a  hearse 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  without  music,  to  the 
Wahringer  cemetery,  followed  by  a  long  string 
of  carriages  and  many  people. 

At  the  gate  of  the  cemetery  an  address  by 
Grillparzer  was  recited  by  Anschiitz — who  being 
an  actor  was  not  permitted  to  speak  on  con- 
secrated ground — and  two  poems  by  Castelli  and 
Schlechta  were  read  and  distributed.  Before 
the  earth  was  filled  in  three  laurel  wreaths  were 
placed  on  the  coffin  by  Hummel.  The  grave  is 
against  the  south  wall-  of  the  cemetery,  near 
the  middle.  Schubert  is  three  places  off,  and 
Clement  and  Seyfiried  lie  nearly  opposite. 

On  April  3,  the  furniture  and  clothes,  with 
the  pianos  by  Graf  and  Broad  wood,  were  sold  by 
auction  '  at  the  lodgings.  The  same  day  a  solemn 
mass  was  performed  in  the  Ho^farrkirche  of  the 
Augustines;  Mozart's  Requiem  was  sung,  La- 
bladie  not  only  taking  the  bass  part  bat  paying 
Barbaja  a  sum  of  2Q0  gulden  for  the  cost  of  the 
singers.  Two  days  later  Cherubim's  Requiem 
was  sung  at  the  Karlskirche. 

In  November  *  the  sale  of  his  musical  effects 
took  place  by  auction.  Thayer  has  reprinted  the 
catalogue  in  his  Verzeichnitt,  p.  173.  There 
were  50  lots  of  sketch  and  note-books;  19  auto- 
graphs of  unpublished  and  73  autographs  of 
published  pieces;  5  MS.  copies  of  published 
pieces  ;  40  copies  of  unpublished  works ;  10  sets 
of  MS.  parts ;  1 7  MS.  copies  of  music  by  various 
anthors — including  Cherubim's  'Faniska*  and 
Mozart's  '  Zauberflote' ;  26  lots  of  printed  music ; 
6  of  works  on  music;  i  autograph  symphony 
of  Haydn*^  a  pianoforte ;  a  meoal ;  and  two 
violins.  jThe  produce  of  the  sale  was  1 193  florins, 
cmiously  little*  when  compared  with  the  prices 
which  such  treasures  would  fetch  now.  This 
sum,  added  to  the  value  of  the  bank  shares  and 
the  Philharmonic  £100,   made  in  all,  acoord- 

*  Brenaloc  lis.  Aftorwardi  UU>oer«ph«d,  but  now  nu«  owlnK  to  Ui« 

■tone  havlnc  brolieo.         *  SO.(iOU,  Mjra  Brennlnff.         >  Brcanins,  UB. 

*  Ibid.  12Bw   The  eatfttacoe  simI  T»luatioD  an  dated  Augun  16. 

*  Antocnpha  of  SnBphoniM  frtehad  6  florlat  met ;   OtarturM 
2i:  SooftiaaS:  tba  Maat  In  O  7 ;  audio  on. 
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ing  to  Schindler,'  a  total  of  10,232  florins  (in 
silver),  or  a  little  over  £ioco. 

In  course  of  time  the  grave  fell  into  neglect, 
and  in  1863  the  Gesellschaft  der  Mudk-fi^unde 
undertook  to  exhume  and  re-bury*  the  remains 
of  both  Beethoven  and  Schubert.  This  was 
done  on  Oct.  1 3,  and  Beethoven's  monument  now 
consists  of  a  large  flat  stone  covering  the  grave, 
surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and  headed  by  an 
obelisk  in  stone  bearing  a  lyre,  the  usual  emblems 
of  eternity,  and  the  simple  name  Besthovsn'. 

Beethoven*s  music  has  been  divided  by  HeiT  ' 
von  Lenz^  into  three  styles,  and  the  division  has 
evidently  some  justice  in  it,  or  it  would  not  have 
been  so  widely  accepted  as  it  is  even  by  those 
who  differ  about  its  details.  That  the  division 
is  not  chronological  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
M.  Lenz  includes  the  2nd  Symphony  (op.  36), 
written  in  1802,  in  the  first  period,  while  he 
places  the  Sonatas  op.  26  and  27,  which  were 
completed  a  year  earlier,  and  the  3  Sonatas 
op-  31 »  which  were  written  in  company  with  the 
2nd  Symphony,  in  the  second  period.  As  far 
as  the  Sonatas  are  concerned  he  ends  the  first 
period  with  op.  22. 

But  we  may  go  fiurther  than  that.  The  first 
movement  of  the  Solo  Sonata  in  Eb  (op.  7)  and 
the  Finale  of  the  Quartet  in  F,  op.  18,  No.  i, 
contain  examples  of  the  episodes  which  form 
one  of  Beethoven's  main  characteristics,  such  as 
even  the  first  movement  of  the  Erpica  can  hardly 
surpass  for  independence  and  originality.  The 
Scherzo  of  Symphony  No.  i  and  the  Scherzo  and 
Finale  of  Symphony  No.  2  contain  passages 
which  would  be  found  original  and  characteristic 
if  met  with  in  the  compositions  of  many  years 
later.  Some  will  find  it  hard  to  place  the 
Quartet  in  F  minor,  which  Mendelssohn  thought 
the  most  Beethoveniih  of  all  Beethoven's  works, 
in  anything  but  the  third  style ;  while  the 
overture  in  €,  op.  124,  written  in  1822,  might 
be  classed  with  the  works  of  an  eariier  period. 
And  yet  on  the  whole  the  division  is  just,  as 
an  expression  of  the  fact  that  Beethoven  was 
always  in  progress ;  and  that,  to  an  extent 
greater  than  any  other  musician,  his  style 
matured  and  altered  as  he  grew  in  life.  He 
began,  as  it  was  natural  and  inevitable  he 
/ihould,  with  the  best  style  of  his  day — the  style 
^of  Mozart  and  Hay(hi ;  with  melodies  and 
passages  that  might  be  almost  mistaken  for 
theirs,  with  compositions  apparently  moulded  in 
intention  *  on  them.  And  yet  even  during  this 
Mozartian  epoch  wff  meet  with  works  or  single 
movements  which  are  not  Mozart,  which  Mozart 
perhaps  could  not  have  written,  and  which  very 
fully  reveal  the  future  Beethoven.  Such  are  the 
first  two  movements  of  the  Sonata  in  A  (op.  2), 
the  Sonatas  in  £b  (op  7)  and  D  (op.  10,  No.  3) 
and  Bb  (op.  22),  the  Scherzos  of  the  ist  and  2nd 

•  BiograpMt,  U.  147. 

•  6m  tha  ArUmm!i$$t9t  Dartttnumg  der  AmtorfAumf  mmd  Witdtr* 
Mtttnmt  d*r  irdiatkmt  BetU  mm  BtHkottm  mmd  SekvUrt,  Vtaona.  Iii63. 

'  BeetbOTen  at  mt  troU  Stjlaa.    Patanboarg.  IMe. 

•  Sonata,  op.  1(\.  No.  1 :  malody  In  workloc  outof  1st  aoTamaiit  of 
Septal :  Adagio  of  op.  81.  Mo.  1 ;  Qalotot,  op.  IS. 
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Symphonies  already  mentioned,  and  the  Coda  of 
the  Finale  to  Uie  and  Sjouphony,  Prom  this 
youthful  period  he  passes  by  the  3  Sonatas 
op.  3i^which  we  have  seen  him  speaking  of 
as  a  change  in  his  style — by  the  Kreutzer 
Sonata  (Mardi,  1803),  by  the  Pianoforte  Oon- 
certo  in  G  minor/  and  by  the  Eroica  (1804), 
to  his  mature  period,  a  time  of  eztraor^nary 
greatness,  full  of  individuality,  charaoter,  and 
humour,  but  still  more  fuU  of  power  and  mastery 
and  pregnant  strong  eense. 

This  splendid  and  truly  astonishing  period 
contains  the  opera  of  Leonora  -  Fidelio,  with 
its  4  overtures ;  the  Mass  in  G ;  six  Symphonies, 
from  the  Eroica  to  the  No.  8  inclusive;  the 
overture  to  Coriolan ;  the  Egmont  musio ;  the 
Pianoforte  Concertos  in  6  and  £  flat ;.  the  Violin 
Concerto ;  the  Rassoumoffsky  Quartets,  and 
those  in  Eb  and  F  minor ;  the  3  later  P.  F,  Trios ; 
the  Liederkreis;  and  last  not  lea^t,  a  dozen 
Sonatas  for  Piano  solo,  of  which  the  chiefs  are 
the  D  minor  and  the  '  Appassionata,*  though  the 
others  are  closely  akin  and  hardly  inferior. 

From  this  period  of  extraordinary  force  and 
mastery — though  abounding  also  in  beauty  and 
sentiment — he  passes  by  a  seoonfl  transition  to 
his  third  and  final  style.  This  transition  is 
perhaps  more  obvious  than  the  former.  The 
difference  between  the  9th  Symphony  and  its 
predecessors — not  only  in  dimensions  and  in  the 
use  of  the  chorus,  but  in  elevation  and  sentiment, 
and  in  the  total  impression  produced  — is  un- 
mistakable. The  five  Pianoforte  'Sonatas,  op. 
loi  to  III,  acv  perfectly  distinct  from  any  of 
the  earlier  ones,  not  only  in  individuality — for 
all  Beethoven*s  works  are  distinct — but  in  a 
certain  wistful  yearning,  a  sort  of  sense  of  the 
invisible  and  vision  of  the  infinite,  mingled 
with  their  power.  The  last  Quartets,  op,  127 
to  op.  1 35,  nave  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
Sonatas ;  but  they  are  also  longer,  full  of  changes 
of  time,  less  observant  than  before  of  the  tra- 
ditional forms  of  expression,  less  careful  to  make 
obvious  the  links  of  connection,  and  still  more  full 
of  intense  personality  and  of  a  wild  unimprisoned 
spirit.  All  the  sentiment  and  earnestness  of 
Schumann,  all  the  grace  and  individuality  of 
Schubert,  are  there ;  with  an  intensity,  breadth, 
and  completeness,  which  those  masters  might 
perhaps  have  attained  if  thev  had  bestowed  the 
time  and  pains  on  their  work  which  Beethoven 
did.  In  this  period  he  passes  from  being  the 
greatest  musician  to  be  a  great  teacher,  and  in 
a  manner  which  no  one  ever  did  before  and 

Cibly  no  one  will  ever  do  again,  conveys 
ma  which  by  their  intense  suggestiveness 
have  almost  the  force  of  moral  teaching.  The 
cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  As  we  have 
seen  in  the  preceding  portion  of  this  sketch  the 
year  181 4  was  the  culminating  period  of  Bee- 
thoven's prosperity.  He  had  produced  his  latest 
and  then  greatest  works  under  such  favourable 
circumstances  as  no  musician  had  before  enjoyed. 
He  had  been  fSted  and  caressed  by  emperors  and 

1  In  the  FlnAle  of  this  irork  w«  almoct  tarprb*  the  ohance  of  itjrle  In 
the  act  of  being  made.  . 
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empresses,  and  others  of  the  greatest  of  this 
world's  great;  he  had  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  been  able  to  put  by  money,  and  feel  at  all 
independent  of  daily  labour.  Immediately  on 
this  came  an  equally  great  and  sudden  reverse- 
and  that  not  a  matwial  reverse  so  much  as 
blow  to  his  spirit,  and  a  series  of  misfortune 
to  mind  and  heart  such  as  left  all  his  forme^ 
sufferings  far  behind.  His  brother's  death ;  th j 
charge  of  the  nephew;  the  collision  with  thl 
widow  and  with  his  other  relatives  and  friends  ; 
the  law-suits ;  the  attempts  to  form  a  home  of  hia 
own,  and  the  domestic  worries  and  wretchedness 
consequent  thereon ;  the  last  stages  of  his  deaf- 
ness ;  the  appearance  of  chronic  bad  health ;  the 
actual  want  of  money — all  these  things,  which 
lasted  for  many  years,  formed  a  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  cf  Death,  such  as  few  men  have  been 
called  to  traverse,  and  which  must  inevitably 
have  exercised  a  great  influence  on  a  nature  so^ 
sensitive  and  in  some  respects  so  morbid.  That  1 
this  fiery  trial  did  not  injure  his  power  of  pro- 
duction is  evident  firom  the  list  of  the  great 
works  which  form  the  third  period — from  op.  101 
inclusive.  That  it  altered  the  tone  and  colour 
of  his  utterance  is  equally  evident  from  the  works 
themselves.  'He  passes,'  as  Mr.  Dannreuther 
has  finely  'said,  '  beyond  the  horizon  of  a  mere 
singer  and  poet,  and  touches  upon  the  domain 
of  Sie  seer  and  the  prophet;  where,^in  unison  with 
all  genuine  mystics  and  ethical  teachers,  he 
delivers  amesssge  of  religious  love  and  resignation, 
identification  with  the  sufferings  of  all  living 
creatures,  deprecation  of  self,  negation  of  per- 
sonality, release  fr^m  the  world.' 

Beyond  the  individual  and  peculiar  character 
which  distinguishes  his  works  and  makes  them 
Beethoveninh,  as  Haydn's  are  Haydnlsh  and 
Mozart's  Mozartish,  though  in  a  greater  degree 
because  of  the  stronger  character  of  the  man^- 
there  are  definite  peculiarities  in  Beethoven's 
way  of  working  which  should  be  specified  aa 
far  as  possible.  That  he  was  no  wild  radical, 
altering  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  alteration,  or  in 
the  mere  search  for  originality,  is  evident  from 
the  length  of  time  during  which  he  abstained 
from  publishing  or  even  composing  works  of 
pretension,  and  from  the  likeness  which  his 
early  works  possess  to  those  of  his  predeoesson. 
He  began  naturally  with  the  forms  which  were 
in  use  in  his  days,  and  his  alteration  of  thrm 
grew  very  gradually  with  the  necessities  of  his 
expression,  ""^^he  form  of  the  sonata  is  'the 
transparent  veil  through  which  Beethoven  seems 
to  have  looked  at  all  '  music'  And  the  good 
points  of  that  form  he  retained  to  the  last — the 
'  triune*  symmetry  of  exposition,  illustration,  and 
repetition,'  which  that  admirable  method  allowetl 
and  enforced — ^but  he  permitted  himself  a  much 
greater  liberty  than  his  predecessors  had  done 
in  the  relationship  of  the  keys  of  the  different 
movements  and  parts  of  movements,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  Uie  clauses  and  sections  with 
which  he  built  them  up.     In  other  words,  he 
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WM  lea  bonnd  by  the  fonng  and  murieal  TvAeB, 
and  more  iw»yed  by  the  thought  which  he  had 
to  ezprets,  and  the  directiona  which  that  thought 
took  in  hia  mind. 

I.  The  range  of  keys  within  which  the  com* 
poeera  of  aonataa  and  miphoniea  before  Bee- 
thoven confined  themaelvea  waa  yery  narrow. 
Taking  the  firat  movement  aa  an  example  of  the 
practice,  the  firat  theme  waa  of  coune  given  out 
in  the  tonic,  and  thia,  if  major,  waa  ahnoet 
invariably  anawered  in  due  oourae  by  a  aeoend 
theme  in  the  'dominant'  or  fifth  above;  for 
instance,  if  the  aonata  waa  in  C  the  second 
subject  would  be  in  G,  if  i&  D  it  would  be  in 
A.  If  the  movement  were  in  minor,  the  answer 
waa  in  the  relative  major — G  minor  would  be 
answered  by  £b,  A  minor  by  C|t,  and  so  on. 
This  ia  the  caae  19  timea  out  of  ao  in  the 
sonataa  and  aymphoniea  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 
A  similar  reatriction  governed  the  key  of  the 
second  movement.  It  waa  uaually  in  the  '  sub- 
dominant'  or  fifth  below—in  F  if  the  key  of 
the  piece  were  G,  in  Bb  if  the  key  were  F,  and 
10  on.  If  the  piece  were  in  a  minosjcey  the 
second  movement  waa  in  the  third  below.  A 
little  more  latitude  waa  allowed  here  than  in  the 
former  caae ;  the  aubdominant  now  and  then  be- 
came the  dominant,  or,  very  rarely,  the  'mediant* 
or  third  above ;  and  the  relative  major  waa  occa- 
donally  exchanged  for  the  tonic  major. 

Beethoven,  aa  already  remarked,  adopted  veiy 
different  relations  in  respect  of  the  change  of 
key  from  one  movement  to  another.  Out  of  81 
works  in  aonata  form  he  makea  the  tranaition  to 
the  dominant  only  3  timea ;  to  the  aubdominant 
19  timet ;  to  the  mediant  or  3rd  above  4  timea  ; 
and  to  th^  aubmediant  or  3rd  below  30  timea. 
From  tonic  major  to  tonio  minor  he  changea  1 2, 
and  from  minor  to  major  8  times.  Hia  favourite 
change  waa  evidently  to  the  submediant  or  third 
below — that  b  to  say,  to  a  key  leas  closely  related 
to  the  tonio  and  more  remote  than  the  usual  key. 
He  makea  it  in  hia  firat  work  j(Op.  i,  No.  2).  In 
hii  Bb  trio  (op.  97)  he  haa  it  twice,  and  in  hia 
Varjationa  on  an  original  theme  {op^z^^^r'^itcii 
of  the  firat  5  variationa  ia  a  thirdlMlow  the 
preceding. 

In  the  relation  of  hia  firat  and  aeoond  aubjecta 
he  is  more  orthodox.  Out  of  26  of  the  Piano- 
forte Sonataa  the  uaual  change  to  the  dominant 
ooeura  1 7  timea,  to  the  mediant  3,  and  to  the 
sobmediant  3. 

3.  Another  of  hia  innovationa  had  reapect  to 
the  connection  of  the  different  aubjecta  or  claua^. 
His  predeceaaora  were  in  the  habit  rather  of 
separating  their  clauaea  than  of  connecting  them ; 
wad  thia  they  did  by  conventional  paaaagea  of 
entirely  different  character  from  the  melodioua 
themea  themaelvea,  atuffed  in  between  the  themea 
like  so  much  hay  or  paper  for  mere  packing. 
Any  symphony  of  Mozart  or  Haydn  will  give 
exampiea  of  thia,  which  Wagner  'comparea  to 
the  *  rattling  of  the  diahea  at  a  royal  feast.' 
Mozart  alao  haa  a  way  of  drawing  up  and  pre- 

^  JlMtc  (^  Ou  Fttmrt,  trualawd  bj  Dumreutber,  UTS :  p.  1& 
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aenting  anna  before  the  appearance  of  the  aeoond 
Bubject,  which  tenda  to  out  the  movement  up 
into  very  definite  portions.  Of  these  tiresome 
and  provoking  intermediate  periods  Beethoven 
got  rid  by  the  use  of  phrases  which  are  either 
parts  of  tiie  main  theme  or  closely  related  to  it ; 
and  he  thus  gives  his  movements  a  unity  and 
conaiatency  aa  if  it  were  an  organic  growrth,  and 
not  a  pieces  ef  work  cunningly  put  together  by 
art  or  man*a  device.  How  he  effects  thia,  and 
the  very  tentative  and  gradual  way  in  which  he 
doea  it,  may  be  seen  in  Symphonies  i  and  2  and 
the  Eroica,  in  which  last  all  trace  of  the  old 
plan  haa  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

3.  The  firat  movement  of  the  Eroica  auppliea 
inatanoea  of  other  innovationa  on  the  eatabUahed 
forma.  Not  only  in  the  '  expoaition'  (before  the 
double  bar)  are  other  themea  brought  in  beiidea 
the  two  main  aubjecta,  but  in  the  '  illustration,* 
or,  to  use  the  more  common  term,  the  '  working 
out,*  there  ia  an  unanticipated  exploaion  which, 
to  aay  the  least,  ia  entirely  without  precedent^ 
followed  by  an  entirely  fr-eah  epiaode  aa  important 
aa  anything  that  haa  occurred  before;  and  that 
again  by  a  new  feature  (the  ataccato  baaa)  which, 
while  it  accompanies  and  reinforcea  the  main 
aubjecta  adds  materially  to  the  iutereat  of  the 
muaid.  Again,  in  the  'repetit'on'  we  have  not 
only  a  great  departure  from  regular  rule  in  the 
keya  which  the  muaic  goea  through,  but  we  have 
a  coda  of  no  leaa  than  140  bara  long,  proclaiming 
itaelf  by  ita  opening  aa  an  independent  member 
of  the  movement,  and  though  made  almoat  entirely 
out  of  previoua  material,  yet  quite  differently 
expreaaed  from  anything  before,  and  full  of  freah 
meaning.  Now  none  of  theae  alterationa  and 
additions  to  the  usual  forma  were  made  by  Bee- 
thoven for  their  own  aake.  They  were  made 
because  he  had  something  to  aay  on  hia  aubject 
which  the  rulea  did  not  give  him  time  and  apace 
to  aay,  and  which  he  oould  not  leave  unaaid. 
Hia  work  ia  a  poem  in  which  the  thoughta  and 
emotiona  are  the  firat  things,  and  the  forma  of 
expression  second  and  aubordinate.  Still,  even 
in  hia  innovationa,  how  careful  he  ia  to  keep  aa 
near  the  rulea  aa  posaible  I  Hia  chief  episodes 
occur  in  Hie  working  out,  where  a  certain  licence 
waa  alwaya  lawful ;  and  codaa  were  recoffniaed, 
and  had  even,  aa  in  Mozart*a  'Jupiter/  been 
turned  to  noble  account.  The  aame  chai^cteristics 
are  found  in  the  ninth  Symphony  as  in  the  third, 
only  the  mood  of  mind  being  entirely  different, 
the  mode  of  expreaaion  ia  different  too,  but  the 
principle  of  the  perfect  aubordination  of  the 
expreaaion  to  the  thought,  while  adhering  aa 
cloeely  to  the  'form*  aa  waa  conaistent  with 
perfect  expression,  is  the  same.  One  or  two 
pieces  of  his  second  period  may  however  be 
named,  in  which  both  thought  and  mode  of 
expression  are  so  entirely  different  from  anything 
before  them,  that  they  stand  quite  by  themselves. 
Such  movementa  aa  the  opening  Adagio  of  the 
Sonata  in  G$  minor,  or  the  Gon  moto  of  the 
Pianoforte  Goncerto  in  G^ — in  which  Schumann 
used  to  see  a  picture  of  Orpheus  taming  brute- 
nature  —  have    no   prototypes;    they  are   pure 
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creations,  founded  on  nothing  preTions,  but 
absolutely  new  in  style,  idea,  and  form. 

In  the  later  quartets  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  wandered  further  away  from  the  old  paths ; 
the  thought  there  seems  eveiything  and  the  form 
almost  nothing.  And'  this  fact,  as  much  as  the 
obscurity  and  individuality  of  the  thoughts  them- 
selves and  their  apparent  want  of  connexion  until 
they  have  become  familiar,  is  perhaps  the  causa 
that  these  noble  works  are  so  difficiilt  to  under- 
stand. The  fonns,  depend  upon  it,  were  founded 
in  reason  and  nature.  They  grew  through  long 
periods  to  be  what  Hi^dn  &ed  them  at ;  and 
as  long  as  the  thoughts  of  comi>08ers  did  not 
burst  their  limits  they  were  perfect.  Beethoven 
came,  and  he  first  enlaiged  and  modified  them, 
adhering  however  to  their  fundamental  principle 
of  recurrence  and  reci^itulation,  till  in  the  end, 
withdrawn  more  and  mor»  into  himself  by  his 
deafness,  he  wrote  down  what  he  felt,  often 
without  thinking  of  the  exigences  of  those  who 
were  to  hear  him.  This  however  only  applies 
to  the  later  Quartets.  The  ninth  Symphony 
and  the  last  Pianoforte  Sonatas  are  as  strictly 
in  form,  and  as  coherent  and  intelligible,  as 
could  be  desired. 

4.  A  striking  instance  of  this  loyalty  is  found 
in  Beethovtti*s  treatment  of  the  '  Introduction.* 
This — a  movement  in  slow  time,  preceding  the 
first  Allegro — forms  part  of  the  original  design  of 
the  overture  by  Lully,  and- is  found  in  nine  out 
of  ten  of  HandeFs  overtures.  Haydn  often  has 
one  in  his  symphonies,  usually  8  to  1 2  bars  long, 
occasionally  as  much  as  20.  Mosart  has  prefixed 
similar  prefsM^s  to  some  of  his  works,  such  as 
the  Symphony  in  E  flat,  the  Quintet  for  Piano 
and  Wind  instruments,  and  the  famous  Quartet 
in  G,  dedicated  to  Haydn.  Beethoven,  besides 
placing  one  before  his  Quintet  for  Piano  and 
Wind  (op.  16),  which,  as  already  remarked,  is 
like  a  challenge  to  Mozart,  has  one  to  the  Sonata 
Pathdtique  and  to  the  fint  Symphony.  In  the 
last'  of  these  cfwes  it  is  12  bars  long.  In  the 
2nd  Symphony  it  expands  to  33  ban  long,  and 
increases  largely  in  development.  But  even  this 
is  a  mere  preface  when  compared  with  the  noble 
and  impressive  movements  which  usher  in  the 
Allegros  of  the  4th  and  7th  Symphonies — long 
and  independent  movements,  the  latter  no  less 
than  80  bars  in  length,  full  of  important  and 
independent  ideas,  and  of  the  grandest  effect. 

In  all  the  instances  mentioned — the  Succession 
of  Keys,  the  Episodes,  the  Coda,  the  Introduc- 
tion— Beethoven's  modifications  seem  to  have 
sprung  from  the  fihot  of  his  regarding  his  music 
less  as  a  pieee  of  technical  performance  than  his 
predecessors  had  perhaps  done,  and  more  as  the 
expression  of  the  ideas  with  which  his  mind  was 
chaiged.  The  ideas  were  too  wide  and  too 
various  to  be  contained  in  the  usual  limits,  and 
therefore  the  limits  had  to  be  enlarged.  He 
regards  first  what  he  has  to  say — his  thought — 
and  how  he  shall  convey  and  enforce  and  reiter- 
ate that  thought,  so  as  to  express  it  to  his  hearer 
exactly  as  he  thinks  it,  without  being  careful  to 
find  an  old  formula  in  which  to  couch  it.    Even 
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consecutive  fifths  were  no  hindrance  to  him-^^ 
they  gave  the  exact  sound  in  which  he  wished 
to  convey  his  idea  of  the  moment ;  and  therefore 
he  used  them  as  naturally,  as  a  speaker  might 
employ  at  a  particular  juncture,  with  the  best 
effect,  an  expression  usually  quite  inadmiwsible. 
No  doubt  other  musicians  had  used  similar 
liberties;  but  not  to  the  same  extent,  because 
no  one  before  had  been  gifted  with  so  independent 
and  original  a  nature.  But  in  Beethoven  the 
fact  was  connected  with  the  peculiar  position  he 
had  taken^in  society,  and  with  the  new  ideas 
which  the  general  movement  of  freedom  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenthi  centuiy,  and  the  French 
Revolution  in  particular,  had  forced  even  into 
such  strongholds  as  the  Austrian  courts. '  People 
who  were  the  servants  of  archbishops  and 
princes,  and '  moved  about  vrith  the  rest  of  the 
establishment  in  the  train  of  their  master,  who 
wore  powder  and  pigtail  and  red-heeled  shoes, 
and  were  forced  to  wait  in  ante -rooms  and 
regulate  their  oondvct  strictly  by  etiquette,  and 
habitually  keep  down  their  passions  under  deco- 
rous rules  and  forms,  could  not  give  their 
thoughts  and  emotions  the  free  and  natural 
vent  which  they  would  have  had  without  the 
perpetual  curb  of  such  restraints  and  the  habits 
they  must  have  engendered.  But  Beethoven, 
like  Misabeau,  had  '  swallowed  the  formulas  *  of 
the  day ;  he  had  thrown  over  etiquette,  and, 
roturier  as  he  was,  lived  on  absolute  equality  with 
the  best  aristocracy  of  Vienna.  What  he  felt  he 
faid,  botii  in  sodety  and  in  his  music,  and  the 
result  is  before  us.  The  great  difference  is,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  that  whereas  in  his 
ordinary  intercourse  he  was  extremely  abrupt  and 
careless  of  effect,  in  his  music  he  was  exactly  the 
reverse ;  painstaking,  laborious,  and  never  satis- 
fied till  he  had  conveyed  his  ideas  in  unmistake- 
able  language. 

5.  The  Scherzo  stands  perhaps  in  a  different 
category  from  the  three  features  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  less  of  a  modification  and  more  of 
a  distinct  new  creation.  The  word  is  met  with 
in  Haydn  and  Mozart,  but  in  a  different  sense  to 
that  in  which  Beethoven  uses  it,  and  apparently 
neither  of  those  masters  have  it  in  a  symphony. 
To  both  of  them  the  third  movement  of  a  sym- 
phony was  a  minuet.  All  ^at  a  minuet  could 
be  made  they  made  of  it,  but  it  was  never  given 
them  to  go  beyond.  The  minuet  remained  a 
dance  tune  to  the  end  of  its  days,  and  is  so  even 
in  Beethoven's  No.  8  Symphony.  In  fact  Haydn 
actually  lamented  that  he  could  not  make  more 
of  it  than  he  had.  When  discussing  a  rule,  of 
Albrechtsbeiger's  by  which  fourths  were  pro- 
hibited in  strict  composition,  he  'said,  'Such 
trifling  is  absurd;  I  wish,  instead,  that  some 
one  would  try  to  compose  a  really  new  minuet.* 
This  Beethoven  did.  The  third  movement  of  his 
first  Symphony  is  what  Haydn  wished  to  ^see. 
Though  labelled  'menuetto*  it  is  quite  unlike  -a 
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xninoet.  It  ia  in  &ct  a  scherzo,  and  in  its  little 
dimensions  is  the  pattern  and  model  of  those 
gigantic  moyements  which  in  the  Eroica,  the 
C  minor,  the  No.  7,  and  especially  the  No.  9  of 
the  Symphonies ;  in  the  B  flat  trio  ;  in  the  So- 
nata, op.  106 ;  and  the  first  of  the  Bassoumoffsky 
Quartets,  are  so  truly  astonishing,  and  so  charac- 
teiristic  of  their  great  author. 

6.  An  innovation  of  great  importance  in  the 
Finale,  for  which  no  precedent  can  be  found,  was 
the  introduction  of  the  Chorus.  In  the  E^ica 
Symphony  Beethoven  showed  how  a  set  of  or- 
ches^al  variations  could  be  employed  in  a  finale. 
In  the  Choral  Fantasia  again  he  showed  with 
what  effect  a  chorus  could  be  employed  in  the 
same  part  of  the  work.  But  in  the  oth  Sym- 
phony he  combined  the  two,  by  using  the  chorus 
in  a  succession  of  variations.  Mendelssohn  has 
followed  his  example  in  the  'Lobgesang,*  the 
Tocal  portion  of  which  is  the  last  movement  of  a 
symphony ;  but  he  has  not  adopted  the  Variation- 
form. 

7.  One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
Beethoven*s  music  is  the  individual  variety  of 
each  piece  and  each  movement.  In  the  Sym- 
phonies every  one  of  the  9  first  movements  is 
entirely  distinct  from  the  other  8,  and  the  same 
of  the  andantes,  scherzos,  and  finales.  Each  is 
based  on  a  distinct  ide%  and  each  leaves  a 
separate  image  and  impression  on  the  mind. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  majority  of 
the  smaller  works,  of  the  concertos  and  quartets 
and  pianoforte  trios — certainly  of  the  sonatas,  all 
but  perhaps  a  very  few.  The  themes  and  pas-* 
sages  have  no  family  likeness,  and  have  not  the 
air  of  having  been  taken  out  of  a  stock  ready 
made,  but  are  bom  for  the  occasion.  He  thus 
Teiy  rarely  repeats  himself.  The  theme  of  the 
slow  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  F  minor  and 
the  second  theme  in  the  first  movement  of  the 
Sonata  in  C  (op.  a,  Nos.  i  and  3)  are  adapted 
from  his  early  pianoforte  quartets.  The  minuet 
in  the  Septet  is  developed  from  that  in  the  little 
Sonata  in  G  (op.  49,  No.  a).  The  Turkish 
March  in  the  'Buins  of  Athens*  had  already 
appeared  as  a  theme  for  Variations  in  D  (op. 
76).  The  theme  of  the  Variations  in  the  Choral 
Fantasia  is  a  song  of  his  own,  'Seufzer  eines 
XJngeliebten'  (No.  353),  composed  many  years 
before.  The  melodies  of  two  Contret&nse  (No. 
17a)  are  employed  in  the  Prometheus  music,  and 
one  of  them  is  also  used  in  a  set  of  Variations 
(op.  35)  and  in  the  Finale  to  the  Eroica.  In 
the  finale  to  the  Choral  Fantasia  there  are  some 
slight  anticipations  of  the  Finale  to  the  Choral 
Symphony;  the  Prometheus  music  contains  an 
anticipation  of  the  storm  in  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony, and  the  subject  of  the  Allegretto  to  the 
8tli  Symphony  is  found  in  a  humorous  Canon 
(No.  a56--a) — such  are  all  the  repetitions  that 
haTO  been  detected.  How  far  he  employed  Volks- 
Ueder  and  other  times  not  invented  by  himself  is 
not  yet  known.  Certain  melodies  in  the  Eroica, 
Pastoral,  and  No.  7  Symphonies,  are  said  to  have 
been  thus  adopted,  but  at  present  it  is  mere 
assertion. 
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This  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  place  for 
noticing  a  prominent  fact  about  his  own  melodies, 
viz.  that  they  often  consist  wholly  or  mainly  of 
consecutive  notes.  This  is  the  case  with  some 
of  the  very  finest  themes  he  has  written,  witness 
the  Scherzo  and  Finale  to  the  Choral  Symphony; 
and  that  to  the  Choral  Fantasia ;  the  slow  move- 
ments of  the  Bb  Trio  and  the  Symphony  in  the 
same  key;  the  Adagio  to  the  Quartet  op.  137, 
and  many  others. 

8.  In  the  former  part  of  this  sketch  we  have 
mentioned  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
Beethoven  wrote  and  rewrote  until  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  exact  and  most  apt  expression  of 
his  thought.  The  same  extraordinary  care  not 
to  be  mistaken  is  found  in  the  nuances,  or 
marks  of  expression,  with  which  his  works  are 
crowded,  and  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce 
in  such  abundance.  For  instance,  to  compare 
the  'Jupiter'  Symphony — Mozart's  last — with 
Beethoven's  first,  we  shall  find  that  the  violin 
part  of  the  first  half  of  the  opening  A  Uegro  has 
in  the  former  (lao  bars  long)  14  marks  of  ex- 
pression, in  the  latter  (95  bus)  4a  marks.  The 
Andante  to  Mozart's  Symphony  in  G  minor  has 

38  marks  to  131  bars,  while  that  to  Beethoven's 
No.  a  has  155  marks  to  376  bars.  In  the  later 
works  this  attention  to  nuance  increases.  The 
Allegro  agitato  of  the  Quartet  in  F  minor,  135 
bars  long,  contains  95  marks ;  the  Cavatina  in  the 
Quartet  in  Bb,  66  bars  long,  contains  58  marks. 
It  is  part  of  the  system  of  unwearied  care  and 
attention  by  which  this  great  man,  whose 
genius  was  only  equalled  by  his  assiduity, 
brought  his  works  to  their  actual  perfection,  and 
to  the  certainty  that  they  would  produce  what 
he  himself  calls  t^  tuo  proprio  proposlo  effetto^ — 
their  own  special  and  intended  effect.  How 
original  and  splendid  the  effect  of  such  niMinces 
can  be  may  be  seen  in  the  Vivace  of  the  JSfo.  7 
Symphony,  where  the  sudden  change  firom  ff 
to  pp,  accompanying  an  equally  sudden  plunge 
in  the  melody  and  abrupt  change  in  the  harmony, 
produces  a  wild  romantic  effect  which  once  to 
hear  is  never  to  forget. 

*  In  addition,  Beethoven  here  and  there  gives 
indications  such  as  the  'Bitte  um  innem  und 
aussem  Frieden'  at  the  'Dona'  in  the  Mass  in 
D,  the  '  beklemmt  *  in  the  Cavatina  of  the  Bt> 
Quartet,  the  'Arioso  dolente'  of  Sonata  op.  no, 
which  throw  a  very  personal  colour  over  the 
piece.  The  word  'Cantabile'  has  a  special 
meaning  when  he  employs  it. 

9.  Beethoven  used  Variations  to  a  very  great 
extent.  For  the  Pianoforte,  Solo  and  m  con- 
junction ¥dth  other  solo  instruments,  he  has  left 

39  sets,  some  on  original  themes,  some  on  airs 
by  other  composers.  But  besides  these  several 
movements  in  his  Sonatas,  Quartets,  and  Trios 
are  variations,  so  entitled  by  him.  Every  one 
¥dll  remember  those  in  the  Septet,  in  the  '  Harp' 
Quartet,  in  the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  in  the  Solo 
Sonata  in  A  flat,  and  in  the  two  late  Sonatas 
in  E  and  0  minor  (op.  109  and  iii}«     Many 
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other  movements  in  the  Htme  branches  of  com- 
position are  variations,  although  not  so  named. 
The  slow  movements  in  the  Sonata  'appassionata* 
and  the  op.  io6  are  splendid  instances.  In  the 
Symphonies  the  slow  movements  of  the  G  minor, 
the  Pastoral  and  the  Ninth,  are  mag^ficent 
examples,  the  last  the  most  rolendid  of  all  —while 
the  colossal  Finales  of  the  Eroica  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony  are  also  variations,  though  of  a  very 
different  order  from  the  rest  and  from  each 
other.  Of  the  lowest  and  most  obvious  type  of 
variation,  in  which  the  tune  remains  in  itatn 
quo  all  through  the  piece,  with  mere  changes 
of  accompaniment  above,  below,  and  around  it — 
the  Herz-Thalbeig  type — the  nearest  approach 
to  be  found  in  Beethoven*8  works,  is  the  5th 
variation  in  op.  26.  His  Csvoutite  plan  is  to 
preserve  the  harmonic  basis  of  the  theme  and 
to  modify  and  embellish  the  melody.  Of  this 
type  he  makes  use  with  astonishii^f  ease  and 
truly  inexhaustible  originality.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  some  shape  or  other  in  nearly  every  work  of 
his  second  and  third  periods.  It  is  not  his  own 
invention,  for  ime  instances  of  it  exist  in  Mozart 
and  Haydn,  but  no  one  practised  it  with  suc^ 
beauty  and  nobility  as  he  did,  unless  it  be 
Schubert,  who  at  any  rate  approaches  very  near 
him  in  its  use.  Perhaps  the  finest  instance  of 
it  is  in  the  Adagio  of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  in 
which  the  melody  is  varied  first  in  common  time 
and  then  in  ia-8,  with  a  graee,  beauty,  and 
strength  which 'are  quite  unparalleled.  There 
is,  however,  a  'third  kind  of  variation  which  is 
aU  Beethoven's  own,  in  which  everything  under- 
goes a  change — ^rhydun,  melody,  and  hannony — 
and  yet  the  individuid  theme  remains  clearly 
present.  'Perhaps  one  melodious  step  only  of 
the  subject  is  taken  (op.  109;  var.  i  and  5); 
perhaps  the  fundamental  progressions  of  the 
iiarmony  alone  are  retained;  perhaps  some 
thorough  rhythmical  alteration  is  made,  with 
an  entire  change  of  key,  as  in  the  Poeo  Andante, 
Finale  of  Eroica;  in  the  Bb  variation  alia 
fMLveiay  of  the  Ninth  Symphony;  and  in  many 
of  the  33  VariationB.  This  is  no  mere  change 
of  dress  and  decoration,  but  an  actual  creation 
of  something  new  out  of  the  old  germ — we  see 
the  chrysalis  change  into  the  butterfly,  and  we 
know  it  to  be  the  same  creature  despite  the 
change.*  'In  no  other  form  than  that  of  the 
Variation,'  continues  Mr.  Dannreuther,  'does 
Beethoven's  creative  power  appear  more  wonder- 
ful, and  its  effect  on  the  art  more  difficult  to 
measure.* 

10.  Of  Fugues  Beethoven  wrote  but  few,  and 
those  near  the  end' of  his  career,  but  he  always 
knew  how  to  introduce  a  fugato  or  bit  of  con- 
trapuntal work  with  the  happiest  effect.  Witness 
a  passage  in  the  working  out  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  and  another  in 
the  Finale  of  the  same  work ;  or  in  the  middle 
portion  of  the  Allegretto  of  No.  7 ;  or  the  lovely 
counterpoint  for  the  Bassoon  in  the  opening  of 
the  Fixiale  of  No.  ^    Of  complete  fugues  the 
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only  instrumental  ones  are  the  finale  to  the  3rd 
of  the  Rassoumoffsky  Quartets;  the  finales  to 
the  Cello  Sonata  op.  10 a.  No.  a,  and' the  Solo 
Sonatas  op.  loi,  106,  and  1 10 ;  and  therenormons 
movement  in  B  flat  which  originally  formed  the 
termination  to  the  great  String  Quartet  in  the 
same  key.  Of  the  last-named  fugue  one  has  no 
opportunity  of  judging,  as  it  is  never  played ; 
but  of  the  others,  especially  those  in  the  Solo 
Sonatas,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  nothing  in 
the  whole  of  Beethoven's  music  is  associated 
with  a  more  distinct  dramatic  intention,  whether 
it  be,  as  has  been  'suggested,  a  resolution  to 
throw  off  an  affection  which  was  enthrailing 
him,  or  some  other  great  mental  effort. 

II.  Beethoven  did  not  originate  'programme 
music,'  for  Bach  left  a  sonata  describing  the 
departure  of  his  brother ;  and  two  symphonies 
are  in  existence  by  Knecht— >a  countryman  of 
Beethoven's,  and  a  few  years  his  senioi^-entitled 
'  Tableau  musical  de  la  nature,'  and  '  La  joie  dee 
Bergers  interrompue  par  Forage,'  which  are  not 
only  founded  on  the  same  idea  with  his  Pastoral 
Symphony,  but  are  'said  to  contain  somewhat 
similar  themes  and  passages.  But»  though  he 
did  not  invent  it,  he  raised  it  at  onoe  to  a 
higher  level  than  before,  and  his  progrsmme 
pieces  have  exercised  a  great  effect  on  the  art. 
'  When  Beethoven  had  once  opened  the  road,'  said 
Mendelssohn,  'every  one  was  bound  to  follow'; 
and  it  is  probable  that  without  his  example  we 
should  not  have  had  Mendelssohn's  overtures  to 
'The  Hebrides'  or  to  the  'Meeresstille  und  gluck- 
liche  Fahrt.'  His  works  in  this  line,  omitting  ail 
which  did  not  receive  their  titles  from  hiznself/ 
are : — ^the  'Sonata  path^tique';  ' La  Malinoonia,* 
an  adagio  in  the  String-quartet,  No.  6 ;  the '  Eroica* 
Symphony;  the  'Pastoral'  ditto;  the  BaUle  of 
Vittoria;  the  Sonata  'Les  Adieux,  1* Absence 
et  le  Betour';  the  movements  in  the  A  minor 
quartet  (op.  132)  entitled  'Ganzona  di  ringrasia- 
mento  in  modo  lidioo  offerta  alia  divinita  da  u& 
guarito/  and  'Sentendo  nuova  fona';  the  move- 
ment in  the  F  major  quartet  (op.  135))  entitled 
'  Der  schwerffefasste  Entschluss — Muss  es  sein  t 
Es  muss  sein  ;  and  a  Hondo  h  capriodo  for  Piano 
(op.  1 29),  the  MS.  of  which  is  entitled  by  the  com- 
poser '  Die  Wuth  iiber  den  verlomen  Qfoschen 
ausgetobt  in  edner  Caprice.*  Beyond  these  Bee-' 
thoven  made  no  acknowledged  attempts  to  depict 
definite  scenes  or  moods  of  mind  in  instrumental 
music.  We  have  already  (p.  1 79a)  quoted  Schind- 
ler's  statement  that  Beethoven  intended  the 
Sonatas  in  op.  14  to  be  a  dialogue  between  two 
lovers,  and  to  represent  the  '  entreating  and  re- 
sisting principle';  and  the  Sonata  in  £  minor 
(op.  90)  is  said  to  have  had  direct  reference  to 
the  difficulties  attending  Moritz  Lichnowsky's 
passion  for  the  actress  whom  he  ultimately  mar- 
ried. The  first  movement  was  to  have  been 
called  '  Kampf  zwischen  Kopf  und  Hen,'  and 
the  second,  'Conversation  mit  der  Greliebten.* 
But  none  of  these  titles  were  directly  sanctioned 
by  Beethoven  himself.     In  the  programme  of 

*  Mr.  DftTison't  AmJyrfa  of  th«  Bonsta  op.  101. 
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the  concert  of  Dec.  i2,  1808,  at  which  the  Pae- 
toral  Symphony  was  produced,  he  prefixed  the 
following  words  to  the  description  of  the  Sym- 
phony : — '  Pastoral  Symphonie  :  mehr  Aosdruck 
der  Empfindung  als  Maierei' — 'mcnre  expression 
of  emotions  than  portraiture/  a  canon  which 
should  surely  be  taken  as  the  guide  in  interpreting 
all  similar  works  of  his. 

We  have  now  endeaYoured  to  give  the  main 
external  characteristics  of  Beethoven^s  music ; 
bat  the  music  itself,  though  it  resides  in  them,  is 
beyond  and  above  them  all.  '  While  listening/, 
■ays  Mr.  Dannreuther,  'to  such  works  as  the 
Overture  to  Leonora,  the  Sinfonia  Eroica,  or  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  something  far  wider  and  higher  than 
the  mere  development  of  musical  themes.  The 
execution  in  detail  of  each  movement  and  each 
■uooeeding  work  is  modified  more  and  more  with 
the  prevailing  poetic  sentiment.  A  religious  pas- 
taoa  and  Novation  are  present  in  the  utterances. 
The  mental  and  moral  norizon  of  the  music  grows 

I  upon  us  with  each  renewed  hearing.  The  different 

/movements — ^like  the  different  particles  of  each 
movement  —  have  as  dose  a  connection  with 

>'  one  another  as  the  acts  of  a  tragedy,  and  a 
characteristic  significance  to  be  understood  only 
in  relation  to  tibe  whole;  each  work  is  in  the 

X  full  sense  of  the  word  a  revelation.  Beethoven 
speaks  a  language  no  one  has  spoken  before,  and 
treats  of  thinn  no  one  has  dreamt  of  before :  yet 
it  veems  as  though  he  were  speaking  of  matters 
long  familiar,  in  one's  mother  tongue ;  as  though 
he  touched  upon  emotions  one  had  lived  through 
in  some  former  existence.  .  .  .  The  warmth  and 
depth  of  his  ethical  sentiment  is  now  felt  all  the 
world  over,  and  it  will  ere  long  be  universally 
recognised  that  he  has  leavened  and  widened  the 
sphere  of  men*s  emotions  in  a  manner  akin  to 
tiukt  in  which  the  conceptions  of  great  philo- 
sophers and  poets  have  widened  the  sphere  of 
men's  intellectual  activity.*  ^ 
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Beethoven's  published  works  may  be  summed 
up  as  foUows : — 


I.  nrsTBUiaNTAL. 


tS^wybOBlw  toC.D.tbffrot' 
M).  Bb.  C  Bilnar.  F  (PutonO.  A. 
F.  and  D  minor  (GhonU. 

Tlia  BMlla  of  VlUorte;  orwtura 
aud  BiQik  to  Proowtlwus;  over- 
ture and  ■rode  to  Kcmont. 

f  Ovntorai— Ooriotoui  Laonom 
So^l;  0U.  KowS;  Do.  Ku.8;  FUtaliw; 
Kins  Stepben ;  Bolo*  of  Athens ; 
op^  115  OCaawnsfete):  opw  194 
(WeUie  dM  Baoaet). 

AIla«T«Cto  In  Kb;  March  from 
Tarpeia-4a  0 ;  Mf  llftary  March -in 
V;  19  MiiuMta :  13 '  d«utad)«  Tan- 
as';  U  Contivtaow ;  Bitter  Ballet. 

1  Cmcerto  for  Violin  and  Orch«»- 
Um  la  D :  1  fragment  of  do.  la  C ; 
•tad  t  Bomancei  for  do. 

s  OMcartoe  for  Plaiio  and  Orw 
O,  Bb»  0  minor;  Q, 


and  St7 : 1  do.  armged  from  Vlo- 
fjiConeerto ;  Boudu  lur  do.  la  Bb: 
1  Triple  Conoerto  (op.n6) :  1  Choral 
f^laala  lor  Piano,  Orehettra,  and 
GhoniiL 

4  adextcet  to  Piaaofbrto    Coo- 
oartoa. 


2  Oeteli  for  Wind— both  in  Kb. 
1  Septet  for  Strings  aiid  Wind. 
1  Sefltet  for  ditto— bi  Kb. 

1  dnto  for  Wind— In  Kb. 

2  QuInteU  for  Strings  — In  Kb 
and  G :  1  ditto,  fbgue  (op.  157) ;  1 
ditto  arraogad  from  P.  ¥.  Trio  la 
0  minor. 

16  Quartato  for  Btringt— to  F.  Q, 
D,  C  minor,  A.  Bb :  in  K,  B  minor. 
0  UiawmmolKliy) ;  In  K b  (UAileQ- 


1  I  hava  bean  much  Indebted  In  this  part  of  my  woric  to  an  admirable 
pApar  by  Mr.  Dannreuther  In  MaemOlam'i  Magatimt  for  July.  U78.  I 
have  qootad  from  l«  mon  than  once,  and  If  I  bare  not  dona  lo  itill 
m  «re  H  ie  lieeanse  the  style  ol  tUs  lamarks  Is  not  suited  to  tha  baid 
visldlty  of  a  Dktlaaaffy  aittela. 


Q.I:  to  r minor:  In  Kb*.  In  Bb: 
111  C£  minor;  In  A  minor;  in  F: 
alsoKugxMlnBb. 

8  Bquall  for  4  Trombones 

6  l>loe  for  Striugs-ln  K  b :  in  0, 
D,  C  minor;  in  D  (Serenade). 

1  ditto  Strlngi  and  Fluta— la  D 
(Serenade). 

1  ditto  for  Wind. 

5  Duos  for  Wind— In  0,  F,  Bb. 

1  Quintet  for  Piano  and  Wind— 
inEb. 

1  Quartet  for  Piano  and  8trli«t— 
alter  foregoing.  8  ditto  Uuronile)— 
InKb.  D.  andO. 

8  Trios  for  Piano  and  Strings— In 
Eb.O.Cminor;  InD.Kb;  inBb; 
in  Bb  (one  moTement) ;  In  Kb  Ou- 
venlle);  after  Symphony  In  D; 
Varia^ons  in  O;  14  ditto  to  Kb. 
1  Trio  for  Piano.  Clar..  and  Oello  in 
Bb :  1  ditto  (after  Septet)  in.Xb. 

10  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Violin^ 
to  D.  A,  Kb :  in  Aminor ;  in  F ;  in 
A.0minor,O:to  A(Krentser);  In 
O.  1  Bonda  to  O;  18  Variations 
toF. 

6  ditto  far  Piano  andOallo-to  F. 
G  minor;  In  A;  to  CD.  IS  Varia- 
tions toOtiadowtoFtTdato 
Kb. 


1  ditto  for  Plann  and  Horn— In  F 

7  books  of  Variations  for  Piano 
and  Flute. 

1  Sonata  for  Piano.  4  hands— to 
D.  S  Marches  for  ditto-In  C,  Kb. 
D :  8  Variations  hi  0  and  «  to  D. 

88  ditto  for  Piano  Solo-in  F  ml« 
nor.  A.  0 ;  In  Kb  :  to  0  minor.  F, 
D ;  in  0  minor  (PathMlque) :'  In  K, 
O;  toBb:  toAb:  to  Bb.CS  mi- 
nor; InD;  too,  D  minor,  Kb:  to 
G  minor  and  G  (both  small) :  to  G 
(Waldstein):  in  F;  In  F  minor 
(Appa&^lonau) ;  in  F| ;  to  G (Sona- 
tina); in  Kb  (Adieus,  etc);  toB 
minor:  in  A;  to  Bb  (op.  108):  to 
B ;  in  Ab  :  in  C  minor.  In  Kb.  F 
minor,  and  D  (early);  in  0  (aasy); 
to  O  and  F  (easyX 

Variations  for  ditto.  SI  sets-Tli. 
8  in  F;  U  In  Kb  (Eroica);  8  in  D 
(Turkish  Mareh):  92  to  G  minor; 
S3  inC :  IS  In  O  (easy) ;  and  16  mora 
sets,  conuining  144  Tariatlona. 

8  SeU  of  Bagatelles  for  ditto-7, 
11.8;4BondosinG,  G;  to  A;  and 
to  O  (i  caprlocio);  Fantasia  in  O 
minor;  8  Preludes;  Polonaisat 
AndanU  to  F  (fisTori);  Mlnoat  to 
Kb:  6do:lSUndl«n. 


n.  VOCAL. 


S  Massea— In  C,  and  D  (Solennls). 

1  Oratorio— 'Chrlstaa  am  Oal- 
berge.' 

lOpera-J'Fldella' 

*  The  Ruins  of  Athens.*  Arrange- 
Bent  of  March  and  Oboms  from  do. 

*  King  Stephen.' 

2  ratriotle  Finales. 

'  Der  glorrelehe  Anganbl'ek.' 
'  MeeresstiUe     and     glUcUiche 
FUirt.' 

'AhparSdol'  So|irano  awl  Or- 
chestra. Oyferliadi  da^  do.,  and 
Chorus. 


'  Tremate  *;  Trio  with  Orchestom. 

Bundesllad  r  9  Solos.  Chorus,  and 
Wbid. 

'  Klegiscbar  Oesang*:  4  Voices  and 
Btrii^s. 

Songs  with  Piano  acet.-«6  and 
1  Duet. 

' Gesant  ««r  M5noba*:  8  Votoaa 
unaoc. 

18  Canons. 

7  Books  of  Xngllsh,  Seoteh.  Irish, 
Welsh,  and  Italian  Songs  for  Voka^ 
Piano.  Violin,  and  Oello. 


All  the  above  are  included  in  Breitkopf  & 
Barters  complete  edition,  except  the  Hitter- 
Ballet,  the  Fragment  of  a  Violin  Concerto  in  C, 
and  the  two  Equal!  for  Trombones. 

Che  Beethoven  literature  is  very  lai^ge.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  mentioning  those  portions 
of  it  which  appear  to  have  real  value  for  the 
investigator. 

I.  His  own  letters.  Of  these  there  are  several 
collections,  (i)  'Briefe  Beethovens'  (Stuttgart^ 
1865),  edited  by  Dr.  Nohl:  contains  411.  (2) 
'  83  . . .  Original  Briefe  L.  v.  B*s  an  den  Erzher- 
zog  Rudolphy^*  edited  by  Kochel  (Vienna,  1865). 
(3)  'Briefe  von  B.  an  Grafin  Erdody  und  Max 
Brauchle,'  edited  by  Schone  (Leipzig,  1867). 
The  two  last  were  included  with  many  others 
in  a  further  collection  of  322  'Neue  Briefe  Bee- 
thovens/  edited  by  Nohl  (Stuttgart,  1867).  (4) 
Nohl  s  first  collection  and  66  of  the  letters  to  the 
Archduke  were  translated  (I  wish  I  could  say 
carefully  translated)  by  Lady  Wallace,  and  pub* 
lished  by  Longmans  (2  vols.  8vo.  1866). 

Other  letters  are  given  by  Thayer  in  his  '  Bee- 
thovens  Leben,'  and  byPohl  in  'Die  Gesellschaft 
der  Musik  Freunde'  (Vienna,  1871),  and  many 
others  exist  in  MS.  in  collections  of  autographs. 

II.  Notices  of  him  by  friends  and  contempora- 
ries. Many  of  these  must  be  taken  with  reserve, 
as  written  long  after  the  event»  and  with  strong 
bias. 

(i)  By  Seyfried,  as  Anhang  to  his  edition  of 
Beethoven's  '  Studien*  in  Thorough-bass  (Vienna, 
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March  26,  1832) — 144  pag6i^  containing  Inogra- 
phical  sketch,  anecdotes  and  traits,  letters  ^in> 
eluded  in  Nohl),  three  conversations,  the  sale 
catalogae,  the  music  sung  at  the  fun«^,  poems 
and  addreflsesy  a  catalogue  of  Beethoven's  works, 
etc. 

(a)  Wegeler  and  Ries,  'Biographische  Notizen/ 
etc.  (Ooblenz,  1838),  ¥dth  'Naohtrag'  by  Wegeler 
alone  (Coblenz,  1845).  Contains  biography,  let- 
ters, and  a  host  of  anecdotes. 

(3)  Schindler,  'Biographie*  (Mfinster,  1840). 
This  is  the  first  edition  of  Schindler^s  work,  which 
was  translated  into  English  by  Moscheles,  and 
published  with  many  additions  and  modifications, 
and  with  no  mention  of  Schindler  on  the  title 
page,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  (Oolbum,  1841).  It  was 
followed  by  'Beethoven  in  Paris'  (Munster, 
1842),  an  account  of  the  performance  of  some  of 
the  symphonies  by  the  'Society  des  Ck>ncert8,' 
with  various  docmnents  of  interest ;  by  a  second 
edition  of  the  Biography  (Mtinster,  1845) ;  and 
finally  by  a  third  edition  in  two  volumes  (Miinstor, 
i860).  This  last  has  been  very  inaccurately 
translated  into  French  by  Sowinski  (Paris,  Grar- 
nier,  1865). 

(4)  Grerhard  von  Breuning, '  Aus  dem  Schwarz- 
spanierhaus*  (Vienna,  1874) — the  recollections 
of  Stephen  von  Breuning's  son,  who  was  1 1  years 
old  when  Beethoven  died,  and  was  much  with 
him  during  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

III.  Snudler  and  more  firagmentary  notices  are 
given  of  him — ^in  1 798  or  99  by  Czemy,  in  Pohl's 

'  Jahresbericht  des  KoDservatorium in 

Wien'  (Vienna,  1870)  ;  and  in  later  years  by  the 
same  in  Cocks*8  '  Musical  Miscellany'  (London, 
July  and  Aug.  185J,  Jan.  1853);  in  1809  by 
Beichardt  in  'Vertraute  Briefe'  (Amsterdam, 
1810) ;  in  1814  by  Spohr  in  his  'Selbstbicffraphie* 
(Cassel,  i860),  and  by  Tomaschek  in  'Libussa' 
for  1846 ;  in  1822  by  Bochlitz  in  the  A.  M.  Z., 
1828,  p.  10,  printed  in  'Ftlr  Freunde  der  Ton- 
kunst,   vol.  iv.  p.  348  (Leipzig,  1832) ;  in  1824 

Sby  Mr.  Edward  Schulz]  in  &e  'Harmonicon,* 
an.  1824 ;  and  [hj  Mn.  Payne,  Dr.  Bumey's 
niece,]  in  the  '£Qumonicon,'  Deo.  1825 ;  in 
1825  by  Bellstab  in  'Ausmeinem  Lebeu,'  ii.  224. 
(K  later  biographies  must  be  mentioned  that 
of  M.  F^tis  in  his  '  Biographie  universelle  des 
Musiciens*;  of  Wilhelm  von  Lenz,  'Beethoven, 
eine  Kunst-Studie,'  a  Life,'  with  an  extended 
critical  and  historical  catalogue  of  the  works; 
and  of  Herr  Ludwig  Nohl,  'Beethovens  Leben,'  of 
which  the  3rd  and  last  volume  was  published  in 
Sept.  1876.  Nohl  is  said  to  be  inaccurate,  and 
he  is  certainly  diffuse,  but  I  for  one  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  various  publications,  the 
information  in  which  can  be  found  nowhere  else. 
The  notes  to  the  biography  contain  a  mass  of 
materials  of  the  greatest  mterest.  Last  and  best 
is  the  '  Ludwig  van  Beethovens  Leben  *  of  A.  W. 
Thayer  (Berlin,  1866,  72),  of  which  the  3rd  vol. 
is  on  the  eve  of  publication,  and  which,  through 
the  caution,  wide  research,  and  unflagging  industry 
of  its  author  has  already  taken  a  place  far  higher 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Amongst  other 
sources  of  information  Mr.  Thayer  has  inherited 
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the  memoranda  collected  by  the  late  Otto  Jahn* 
who  had  himself  made  some  progress  in  a 
biography  of  Beethoven.  The  corrections  which 
this  able  investigator  has  made  in  many  most 
material  points,  and  the  light  thrown  by  him 
on  passages  hitherto  more  than  obscure,  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  read  hia 
work. 

IV.  Of  more  misoellaneous  works  the  following 
must  be  named : — ^W.  von  Lenz,  '  Beethoven  et 
ses  trois  Styles'  (Petersburg,  1852;  also  Paris, 
Lavin^e,  1855) — a  book  which,  if  full  of  rhap- 
sody, is  also  full  of  knowledge,  insight,  and  en- 
thusiasm; Oulibicheff,  'Beeuioven,  ses  critiques 
et  see  glossateurs,'  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
foi*egoing  (Parisy  1857)  ;  Berlioz,  'Etude  ana« 
lytique  des  Symphonies  de  Beethoven'  in  hia 
'Voyage  musical,*  vol.  i.  (Paris,  1844);  Otto 
Jahn,  three  papers  in  his  'Gresammelte  AuDsatze* 
(Leipzig,  1806),  viz.  'Leonore  oder  Fidelio,'  '  B. 
im  Malkasten,*  and  '  B.  und  die  Ausgaben  seiner 
Werke ' ;  R.  Wagner,  *  Beethoven '  (Leipzig, 
1870);  Marx,  'B.'s  Leben  und  Schaffen;  3^ 
edition  ^Berlin,  1875);  Actenmassige  DarsteUung 
der  Ausgrabung  un4  Wiederbeisetzung  der  ir- 
dischen  Beste  von  Beethoven  und  Schubert 
(Vienna,  1863) ;  Nohl,  '  Beethovens  Brevier* 
(Leipzig,  1870),  a  collection  of  passages  in  his 
favourite  authors  extracted  or  marked  by  Bee- 
thoven; 'Die  Beethoven  Feier'  (Vienna,  1871), 
containing  amongst  other  things  Beetiioven's 
diary  from  181 2  to  1818.  The  analytical  pro* 
grammes  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Davison,  prepared  to  accompany  Mr.  Charles 
Hallo's  penonnance  in  1861,  are  full  of  interest. 

V.  We  now  arrive  at  another  class  of  works  of 
more  importance  than  any  yet  mentioned,  except 
perhaps  the  letters,  and  absolutely  indispensable 
to  those  who  wish  to  investigate  Beethoven's 
music  chronologically,  viz.  the  catalogues,  and 
reprints  of  the  sketch-books. 

Catalogues  of  Beethoven's  works  were  attempted 
by  Artana,  Hofineister,  and  Cranz,  but  the  first 
one  worthy  of  the  subject  was  issued  by  Breitkopf 
&  Hartel  in  1851 — 'Thematisches  Verzeiohniss,* 
etc.,  large  8vo.,  167  pp.  The  second  edition  of 
this,  edited  and  enriched  with  copious  notes, 
remarks,  appendices,  indexes,  etc.  by  Mr.  G. 
Nottebohm  (Leipzig,  1868,  pp.  1-220),  leaves 
little  to  be  desiied.  It  is  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  opus  numbers  of  the  pieces — ^where  they 
are  numbered — that  is  to  say,  in  the  order  of 
publication.  A  catalogue  from  a  different  point 
of  view — in  the  order  of  the  production  or  the 
works,  and  embracing  those  uhpublished  as 
well  as  published,  was  issued  by  Mr.  Thayer, 
as  a  prb'^ursor,  or  mdmoire  pour  tervir,  to  his 
'  Biography,*  viz.  'Chronologisches  Verzeichniss,* 
etc.  (Berlin,  1865).  It  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  this  unpretending  list, 
which  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  not 
only  before  inaccessible,  but  imknown  to  students. 
It  was  followed  by  a  work  of  equal  interest — 
'Ein  Skizzenbuch  von  B.,*  etc.,  the  reprint  of 
one  of  Beethoven's  sketch-books,  with  such  com- 
mentary as  is  necessary  fully  to  elucidate  it. 
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T^  WM  edited  by  "Mr.  Nottebohm,  and  was 
■uooeeded  in  1 869  by  the  commenoement  of  a  series 
of  articles  in  the '  Allgemeine  musik.  Zeitung '  on 
various  points  in  Beethoven's  works,  examined 
and  elucidated  chiefly  through  his  sketch-books, 
and  printed  with  copious  quotations,  the  whole 
throwing  a  most  interesting  light  on  his  method 
of  working.  These  papers  were  collected  and  re- 
published as  '  Beethoveniana'  (Leipzig,  1872).  A 
-further  series,  entitled  '  Neue  Beethoveniana,*  by 
the  same  indefatigable  explorer  is  now  (1878) 
being  published  in  the  '  Musikalisches  Wochen- 
blatt.*  The  amount  of  new  and  important  infor- 
mation on  Beethoven^s  music  furnished  by  these 
two  series  no  one  can  tell  who  has  not  studied 
ihem.  They  are  indispensable  for  all  students 
of  the  subject.  Mr.  Nottebohm  has  published  a 
new  ecUtion  of  '  Beethoven's  Btudien,'  in  which 
many  mistakes  in  Seyfiried's  edition  are  corrected 
and  much  additional  information  given,  such  as 
no  one  who  has  not  the  peculiar  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Nottebohm  would  be  competent  to 
impart  [G.] 

BEFFABA,  Louis  Fbanoois,  bom  at  Nonan- 
oourt,  Aug.  23,  1751;  nom  1792  to  1816 
Gommissaire  de  Police  in  Paris,  where  he  died 
Feb.  2,  1838.  Benowned  for  his  collection  of 
documents  on  the  Paris  operas,  which  were  un- 
fortunately consumed  at  the  burning  of  the  Hdtel 
de  Vllle  during  the  Commune  in  1 8  7 1 .  For  00m- 
pLeteness  sad  genuineness  the  collection  could  not 
be  surpassed,  and  its  loss  is  irreparable.     [F.  G.] 

BEGGAR'S  OPEBA,  The.  A  celebrated 
piece,  written  in  1727  by  John  Gray,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  instigated  to  its  production  by 
a  feeling  of  annoyance  at  having  been  offered  a 
court  appointment  which  he  regarded  as  beneath 
him.  It  is  also  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
an  observation  of  Swift's  to  its  author,  that  '  a 
Newgate  pastoral  might  make  an  odd  pretty 
tort  of  thing.*  Under  the  thin  veil  of  ex- 
posing the  vices  of  highwaymen,  pickpockets, 
gaolers,  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  their  con- 
federates and  associates,  it  bristles  with  keen, 
w^-pointed  satire  on  the  corrupt  and  venal 
politicians  and  courtiers  of  the  day,  and  of  the 
prevailing  fashionable  entertainment-— the  Italian 
opera.  It  has  been  denied  that  there  is  any 
reference  to  the  latter,  because  the  style  of  the 
music  of  Italian  operas  is  not  burlesqued,  but 
tlie  fact  is  apparent  from  the  introductory  dialogue 
between  the  Beggar  (the  assumed  author  of  th& 
piece)  and  the  Player,  in  which  the  formeibis 
made  to  say,  '  I  have  introduc'd  the  similes  that 
are  in  all  your  celebrated  operas ;  the  Swallow, 
the  Moth,  the  Bee,  the  Ship,  the  Flower,  etc. 
Besides,  I  have  a  prison  scene,  which  the  ladies 
always  reckon  charmingly  pathetick.  As  to  the 
parts  I  have  observed  such  a  nice  impartiality 
to  our  two  ladies,  that  it  is  impossible  for  either 
of  them  to  take  offence.'  The  allusion  in  the 
last  Sentence  to  the  deadly  feud  between  Cuzzoni 
and  Faustina,  which  in  1727  divided  the  fashion- 
able world  into  two  violently  hostile  factions,  is 
so  palpable  as  to  cause  surprise  at  its  having 
been  overlodKed.    '  The  Beggar's  Opera'  was  first 
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offered  to  Colley  Gibber  for  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
but  being  rejected  by  him  was  accepted  by  John 
Bich,  and  brought  out  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Theatre,  Jan.  29,  1727-28.  Its  success  was 
decisive:  it  was  performed  sixty-two  nights 
(not  consecutive)  during  the  season,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  plaved  all  over  England,  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  even  in  Minorca.  By 
the  time  it  had  reached  its  thirty-sixth  re- 
presentation Rich  had  netted  nearly  £4000, 
whilst  Gay's  four  'author's  nights'  had  produced 
him  £693  13s.  6d.;  whence  it  was  said  that  it 
had  made  Gay  rich  and  Bich  gay.  The  songs 
were  all  written  either  to  ballad  tunes  (English 
and  Scotch,  some  of  considerable  antiquity),  or 
the  tunes  of  the  most  popular  songs  of  the  day. 
These  tunes,  sixty-nine  in  nimiber,  were  arranged 
and  scored  by  Dr.  Pepusoh,  who  also  composed 
an  overture  for  the  piece.  They  were  chosen 
with  great  judgment,  and  to  them  its  remark- 
able success  was  in  a  great  degree  attributable. 
The  rage  for  'The  Beggar's  Opera'  shewed  itself 
in  its  scenes  and  songs  appearing  on  &nB  and 
screens,  in  the  attire  of  Lavinia  Fenton  (the  per- 
former of  Polly)  becoming  the  pattern  for  that  of 
ladies  of  fashion,  and  in  the  temporary  desertion 
of  the  Italian  Opera.  Hogarth  published  an  en- 
graving representing  a  scene  in  Act  11.  Some 
of  the  songs  were  said  to  have  received  finishing 
touches  from  the  hand  of  Pope.  The  success 
of  'The  Beggar's  Opera'  led  to  the  production 
of  a  host  of  other  pieces  with  songs  written  to 
ballad  tunes,  and  thence  denominated  Ballad- 
Operas.    [English  Opkba.]  [W.  H.  H  ] 

BEGNIS,  Giuseppe  de,  bom  at  Lugo,  in  the 
Papal  States,  1793,  sang  soprano  in  the  chapel 
at  Lugo  till  he  was  nearly  fifteen,  when  his 
voice  broke.  Thinking  it  would  never  return, 
and  having  a  strong  taste  for  comedy,  he  took, 
lessons  of  Mandini,  a  celebrated  Italian  actor ; 
but,  his  £ftther  being  opposed  to  this  course,  he 
began  to  study  music  again  under  Saraceni  the 
composer,  the  brother  of  Madame  Morandi.  He 
made  his  first  operatic  appearance  in  the  carnival 
of  1 81 3  as  primo  buffo  in  Pavesi's  'Marco 
Antonio'  at  Modena,  and  was  most  successful. 
He  next  went  to  Forli  and  Bimini,  and  returned 
to  Modena.  In  the  following  carnival  he  sang 
at  Siena,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Teatro  degU 
Academici  Bozzi,  as  Pazxo  in  Paer's  'Agnese,' 
and  as  Selim  in  the  'Turoo  in  Italia'  of  Bossii^, 
and  was  enthusiastically  applauded  in  both.  He 
next  appeared  at  Ferrara,  Badia,  and  Trieste. 
In  the  carnival  of  18 15  he  was  atCesena,  and 
particularly  brilliant  in  Fioravanti's  '  Bello  piace 
a  tuttif  in  which  he  imitated  with  his  falsetto 
the  celebrated  Pacchierotti.  He  now  sang  at 
various  theatres  until  the  carnival  of  18 16,  at 
MUan,  where  he  was  laid  up  for  three  months,  and 
unable  to  sing.  On  his  recovery  he  proceeded  to 
Parma,  where  his  success  was  more  brilliant  than 
ever;  then  to  Modena  and  Bologna.  Here  he 
played  successfully  in  Paer's  'Agnese,*  which 
had  been  tried  twice  before  there  without  success. 
The  piece  was  chosen  for  the  benefit  of  Signora 
Bonzi,  who  was  engaged  there.    Shortly  after, 
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she  wu  married  to  De  Begnifly  wlio  was  admitted 
to  the  Philhannonio  Academy  of  Bologna  at  the 
same  time.  Thej  were,  however,  separated  for 
a  time,  De  Begnis  being  engaged  to  sing  at 
Rome,  and  Bonzi  at  Genoa.  'Hiey  met  again 
at  Florence,  1817,  and  performed  together  at 
Vioenza  and  Verona.  Bossini  engaged  them 
for  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre  at  Pesaro. 
In  1 819  they  made  their  dUmts  at  Paris  with 
great  success;  and  in  1823  appeared  in  London 
in  the  '  Tiirco  in  Italia,*  where  he  was  considered 
an  excellent  comic  actor  and  singer.  In  1833  he 
had  the  direction,  with  his  wife,  of  the  operas  at 
Bath ;  and  he  was  again  engaged  for  the  operatic 
season  of  1824.     He  died  Aug.  1849.      [J.  M.] 

BEGNIS,  SioiroRA  Bonzi  db,  the  ¥dfe  of  the 
above,  was  possibly  the  yomig  girl,  daudina 
"Roan,  bom  at  Paris,  Jan.  11,  1800,  of  whom 
theire  is  still  a  record  at  the  Conservatoire  in  that 
city,  that  ^e  was  admitted  to  a  singing  class 
March  9,  1809.  However  this  may  be,  nothing 
more  is  known  of  her  until  her  marriage  with  De 
Begnis  at  Bologna,  1816.  In  1819  she  made  her 
first  appearance  at  Paris,  having  sung  at  most  of 
the  principal  Italian  operas,  and  for  Bossini  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  theatre  at  Pesaro  in 
1818.  The  Parisians  thought  her  weak,  especially 
as  Bosina;  but  they  admit  that  Donna  Anna 
was  never  so  well  sung  there  by  any  one  else 
before  Sontag  undertook  it  in  1828.  It  must  be 
said  that  she  received  some  instruction  in  the 
part  firom  Garat,  and  that  she  profited  by  his 
lessons.  In  1822  she  came  witn  her  husband 
to  London,  where  her  voice  and  style  steadily 
improved.  '  She  made  her  first  appearance,'  says 
Lord  Mount-Edgecumbe,  *  in  the  Turco  in  Italia, 
and  acted  in  it  delightfully.  With  a  pretty  &ce 
and  pleasing  oountenance,  she  had  a  voice  of 
great  sweetness  and  flexibility,  which  she  man- 
.  aged  with  considerable  skill  and  taste.  She  de- 
cidedly excelled  in  comic  parts  :  indeed,  I  have 
rarely  seen  a  better  buffa.*  In  1824  she  was 
eclipsed  by  the  arrival  of  Pasta.  In  1835  she 
shared  willi  Madame  Vestris  the  principal  parts 
in  the  comic  operas  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
the  temporary  retreat  of  the  company ;  but,  soon 
after  the  return  of  Pasta,  she  fell  ill  and  totally 
lost  her  voice,  was  obliged  to  throw  up  W  en- 
gagement, and  returned  to  Italy.  Her  death 
was  announced  in  the  'Sunday  Times,*  July  3, 
1853.  [J.  M.j 

BEGREZ,  PiKBBB  loiTAOE,  bom  at  Namur 
Deo.  23,  1 783.  At  the  age  of  six  he  sang  in  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Aubin.  After  some 
years  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  received  in  a 
violin-class  at  the  Conservatoire,  the  1 7th  Floreal, 
An  xii.  (1804).  He  was  at  the  same  time  en-, 
gaged  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Op^ra,  then  under 
the  direction  of  Grasset.  Finding,  however, 
that  he  possessed  a  fine  tenor  voice,  he  soon 
threw  aside  the  violin,  and  studied  singing  under 
€kkrat,  from  October  1806.  In  18 14  he  carried 
off  the  first  prize  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  in 
1815  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  opera 
in  Gluck's  '  Armide,'  which  he  followed  with  the 
principal  parts  of  'Les  Bayaderes'  and  'Ana- 
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cr^on.*  About  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  waa 
engaged  for  the  London  Opera  House,  where  be 
remained  a  permanent  member  of  the  company 
at  the  King's  Theatre  till  1822,  when  he  retired 
from  the  boards,  and  devoted  himself  to  teaching 
and  singing  in  concerts.  He  had  a  beautiful  voice, 
and  go(^  ]^renoh  style.  He  died  Dec.  1863.  [J.M.] 

BEIDEN  NEFFEN.  DIE,  or  Deb  Okkbl 
AU8  Boston.  An  opera  in  three  acts,  contain- 
ing overture  and  14  numbers,  for  voices  and 
orchestra,  the  words  by  Dr.  Caspar,  the  musio 
by  Mendelssohn,  1822. 

BEIDEN  PADA60GEN,  DIE.  An  oper» 
in  one  act,  containing  overture  and  1 2  nimibers, 
for  voices  and  orchestra ;  the  words  by  Dr.  Caspar, 
the  music  by  Mendelssohn,  1821.  like  the  pre- 
ceding this  opera  was  only  performed  at  the  Men- 
delssohn's house.  Both  are  still  in  MS.,  and 
the  autographs  are  in  the  Bibliothek  at  Berlin. 

BEKLEMMT,  i.e.  heavy  at  the  heart,  op- 
pressed. A  word  which  Beethoven  has  attached 
to  the  middle  section  of  the  Cavatina  in  bis 
Quartet  in  B  flat  (op.  130),  where  he  modulates 
into  C  flat;  and  where  the  choked  and  broken 
accents  of  the  first  violin  fidly  bear  out  the  ex- 
pression. None  of  the  old  copies  of  the  quartet 
give  this  interesting  personal  note  of  the  com- 
poser's. It  first  appeared  in  Breitkopf  &  Hartel's 
complete  edition.  Correctly  the  wcod  would  be 
htklommen,  but  in  words  as  in  music  Beethoven 
is  always  original  and  always  right.  [6.] 

BELCKE,  Fbibdbioh  August,  a  celebrated 
trombone-player,  son  of  the  town  musician  at 
Lucka  in  Saxony,  and  bom  May  27,  1795.  The 
boy  at  an  early  age  showea  a  fondness  for  brass 
instruments,  and  was  a  good  horn-player  before 
he  took  up  the  trombone,  on  which  he  soon 
reached  a  pitch  of  excellence  before  unknown. 
He  first  joined  the  G«wandhaus  orchestra 
in  Leipsic,  and  then  obtained  a  permanent 
post  in  the  royal  band  at  Berlin.  Frequent 
tours  made  him  widely  known.  In  1838  he 
left  the  Berlin  band  ,of  his  own  accord  and 
retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he  died  Dec. 
10,  1874.  By  troibbone-players  his  compositions 
are  well  known'  and  highly  valued.  He  it  is  of 
whom  Schumann  pleasantly  says,  in  his  essay  on 
'The  Comic  in  Music'  (Ges.  Schriften,  i.  185), 
'There  is  a  phrase  in  the  finale  of  Beethoven's 
eighth  symphony  which  always  makes  the  mem- 
bers of  a  well-known  orchestra  laugh,  because 
they  innist  upon  it  that  in  this  fiirure  they  hear 
^  the  name  of  Belcke,  one  of  the 
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best  of  their  number.'      [A.  M.] 

BELLSARIO,  Italian  opera  in  three  act% 
libretto  and  music  by  Donizetti.  Produced  at 
Venice,  Feb.  7,  1836 ;  in  London,  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  April  i,  1837;  and  at  Porb,  Th^&tre 
des  Italiens,  Oct.  24,  1843. 

BELL  (Fr.  pavilUm),  The  everted  opening 
in  which  most  wind  instruments  terminate; 
especially  those  made  of  brass.  It  undoubtedly 
adds  to  the  power  of  the  tone,  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  speaking-trumpet  reinforces  the 
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Toioe,  tiiongh  the  exact  cause  of  the  &ct  is  not 
known.  It  was  erroneously  maintained  by  Sox 
that  the  material  of  the  bell  exercises  no  influence 
on  the  quality  of  the  tone.  Notes  of  exactly 
■imilar  pitch  with  those  from  brass  or  wood  can 
of  course  be  obtained,  as  he  stated,  from  similar 
bells  made  of  leather,  gutta  percha^  or  papier^ 
m&ch^.  Even  a  trumpet-shipped  orifice  in  a  solid 
wall,  fitted  with  a  mouthpiece,  gives  all  the  open 
notes  of  a  wind  instrument.  But  the  quality 
and  timbre  are  found  to  be  very  different  when 
compared  with  the  real  instrument.     [W.  H.  S.] 

BELLAMY,  Richabd,  Mus.  Bac.  Cantab., 
ft  bass  singer,  was  on  March  a8,  1771,  appointed 
%  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  HoysJ,  and  on  January 
I,  1773,  a  lay-vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
also  h^d  the  appointment  of  vicar  choral  and 
nuwter  of  the  choristers  of  St.  Paul*s  Cathedral. 
In  1788  he  published  a  volume  containing  a 
Te  Deum  for  a  full  orchestra  (performed  at  the 
installation  of  Knights  of  the  Bath  in  May  of 
that  year),  and  a  set  of  anthems.  He  died 
Sept.  II,  1813.  His  son,  Thomas  Ludfobd 
Bkllamt,  was  bom  in  Westminster  in  1770. 
He  was  educated  in  the  choir  of  Westminster 
Abbey  under  Dr.  Cooke,  and  after  the  change 
of  his  voice  to  a  bass  studied  under  Tasca,  the 
celebrated  bass  singer.  He  sang  in  London  in 
the  cathedral  choirs  and  at  concerts  until  1 794, 
when  he  went  to  Ireland  as  agent  on  a  noble- 
nmn*s  estate,  but  having  to  give  up  that  employ- 
ment he  went  to  Dublin,  where  in  1797  he 
became  stage  manager  at  t^e  theatra  la  1800 
he  became  part  proprietor  of  the  Manchester, 
Chester,  Shrewsbury,  and  Lichfield  theatres. 
In  1803  he  sold  his  share  and  became  sole 
proprietor  of  the  Belfast,  Londonderry,  and 
Kewry  theatres.  This  speculation  proving 
unsuccessful  he  returned  to  London,  and  sang 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  for  five  years.  In 
1812  he  was  engaged  for  five  years  at  Drury 
Lane.  During  idl  this  period  he  also  appeared 
aa  a  concert  singer.  In  1819  he  was  appointed 
choir-master  at  the  chapel  of  the  Spanis^ 
Embassy,  which  he  retained  for  many  years. 
In  1821,  on  the  death  of  BarUeman,  he  was 
engaged  as  principal  bass  singer  at  the  Concert 
of  Ancient  Music,  and  so  continued  imtil,  a  few 

rrs  later,  he  was  superseded  by  Heniy  Phillips. 
1840  he  edited  a  volume  of  the.  poetry  of 
glees,  madrigals,  catches,  rounds,  canons,  and 
duets.  He  died  in  Judd  Street,  Brunswick 
Square^  January  3,  1843,  in  his  seventy-third 
year.  [W.  H.  H] 

BELLE  h£l£nE,  LA,  Op^ra-bouffe  in  three 
acta,  words  by  De  Meilhac  and  Hal^vy,  the  music 
by  Offenbach j  produced  at  Paris,  Thd&tre  des 
Yari^t^,  Dec.  17,  1864. 

BELLERMANN,  Constantin,  bom  at 
Erfurt,  1696,  rector  of  Mtinden,  a  oompoeer  of 
operas  and  oratorios,  and  an  extraordinary 
performer  on  the'  lute.  His  most  important 
work  is  '  Programma  in  quo  Parnassus  Musarum 
voce,  fidibus,  tibiisque  resonans,  sive  musices 
divinae  artis  laudes  diversae  species  singulares 
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effectns  atque  primarii  autores  suocincte  enar- 
rantur*  (Erfurt^  I743)»  ax^  analysis  of  which  is 
given  by  Mitzlbb  in  his  'Bibliothek/  vol.  iiL 
He  died  at  Mflnden  in  1 763.  [F.  G.] 

BELLERMANN,  JoHAiTif  Joachih,  bom  at 
Erfurt,  1735,  visited  Bussia»  and  returned  to 
become  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  of  his  native 
town.  He  published  very  interesting  'Beoner- 
kungen*  on  Russian  airs,  dances,  and  musical 
instruments  (Erfurt,  1788).  His  son,  JoHAmr 
Fbisdrich,  bom  at  Erfiurt,  March  8, 1795,  served 
in  the  war  of  independence  (181 3-15),  studied  at 
Berlin  and  Jena,  and  in  18 19  .became  Professor, 
and  in  1847  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  'zum 
grauen  Kloster*  at  Berlin.  He  was  a  great 
authority  on  ancient  Greek  music,  and  was 
especially  known  for  his  edition  of  the  'De 
anonymis  scriptis  de  Musicft,*  and  a  work  on  the 
scales  and  notes  of  the  Greeks.  He  died  a  few 
years  since.  His  son  Hkinbtoh  is  now  (1875) 
professor  in  the  Berlin  university,  and  author 
of  an  esteemed  work  on  counterpoint.        [F.  G.] 

BELLETTI,  Giovakni,  the  great  barytone, 
was  bom  in  1813  at  Sarzana,  a  town  in  the 
Lunigiana,  of  respectable  parents  engaged  in 
trade.  While  stiU  a  child,  he  show^  a  very 
strong  inclination  to  music.  Having  an  exceed- 
ingly delicate  ear  and  a  wonderful  agility  of 
voice,  he  soon  began  to  repeat  with  his  cluld*s 
treble  every  operatic  air  that  he  heard.  His 
fiither,  being  advised  to  cultivate  his  son's  talent, 
placed  him  in  the  hands  of  a  master  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, upon  whose  advice  he  soon  after  trans- 
ferred him,  at  no  small  personal  sacrifice,  to  the 
fiunous  school  at  Bologna,  over  which  the  cele- 
brated Pilotti  presid^.  T^iq  latter  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  boy,  and  taught  him 
oounterpoint  as  well  as  singing.  After  five  years 
of  study,  Belletti  received  his  diploma.  His 
voice  was  now  settled  as  a  barytone  of  the  most 
beautiful  quality  and  evexmess,  with  marvellous 
focility  of  execution.  Advised  to  try  the  stage, 
he  hesitated  for  some  time,  until  he  met  at 
Carrara  a  Swedish  sculptor  named  Bystrom,  who 
proposed  to  take  him  to  Stockholm,  n^ee  firom.all 
risk  or  expense,  to  lodge  in  his  house,  and  make 
his  debut ;  and,  if  unsuccessful,  to  send  him  back 
on  the  same  terms  to  Italy.  This  generous  ofier 
he  accepted,  and  arrived  at  Stockholm  in  1837. 
Early  the  next  year  he  appeared  in  the  'Barbiere,* 
and  achieved  his  first  success  about  a  month 
earlier  than  Jenny  lind,  with  whose  brilliant 
career  he  was  so  much  connected  afterwards. 
With  her  he  sang  in  '  Luda,*  in  '  Robert,'  and 
others  of  Domzetti's  and  Meyerbeer's  operas, 
translated  into  Swedish.  To  the  infiuence  of 
Jenny  Lind,  and  to  the  critical  taste  of  his  first 
audience,  as  well  as  to  the  fine  old  school  of  sing- 
ing in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  he  owed 
the  pure  style  and  freedom  from  vulgaritv  which, 
.more  even  than  his  noble  voice,  made  him  the 
greatest  barytone  of  the  century.  When  Jenny 
Lind  left  Stockholm  for  Paris,  young  Belletti  re- 
turned to  his  native  land :  but  when  she  came  to 
London,  Lumley,  upon  her  urgent  advice,  soon 
persuaded  him  to  come  to  sing  with  her  again. 
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In  the  meantime  he  had  sung  with  great  sacoess 
at  Florence  and  Leghorn,  in  operas  of  RnRsini 
and  Donizetti.  In  1848  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  'Emani/ 
with  Mile.  Crayelli,  and  daring  that  season  sang 
at  both  the  opera-hoases.  After  singing  with  no 
less  success  at  Paris,  he  was  engaged,  with  Lind 
and  Benedict,  by  Bamum,  for  a  tour  in  the 
United  States  ;  during  which  he  maintained  his 
reputation,  and  contributed  to  the  enthusiastic 
reception  which  the  company  obtained  in  Ame- 
rica. Returned' once  more  to  London,  Belletti 
remained  there  till  the  end  of  6a,  singing  not 
only  at  the  Opera,  but  in  classical  concerts  and 
oratorios,  with  undiminished  success.  Since  that 
time  he  has  retired,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
brilliant  career,  without  a  sign  of  faded  powers, 
to  Sarzana,  his  native  place,  where  he  lives  a 
life  of  seclusion,  universally  respected,  uid  sur- 
rounded by  his  £Eunily  and  relations,  with  whom 
he  shares  the  earnings  of  the  years  he  spent  in 
his  profession.  [J.  M.] 

BELLINI,  YiNCENZO,   bom  at  Catania,  the 
capital  of  Sicily,  Nov.  3, 1803,  was,  like  so  many 
distinguished  musicians,  the  son  of  an  organist. 
From  his  father  he  received  his  first  lessons  in 
music;  but  a  Sicilian  nobleman,  struck  by  the 
child's  talent,  persuaded  old  Bellini  to  allow  him 
to  send  his  son  to  Naples,  where  he  offered  to  pay 
the  child's  expenses  at  the  famous  Conservatorio, 
directed   at   that    time    by   Zingarelli.      Here 
Donizetti,  who  was  bom  nine  years  before  and 
died  thirteen  years  after  Bellini,  had  preceded 
his    short-lived   oontemporaiY  by  only   a   few 
years.      Another   of   Bellini  s   fellow-pupils  at 
the  Conservatorio  of  Naples  was  Mercadante, 
the  future  composer  of  '  II  Giuramento'  and  '  La 
Testa  di  Bronzo,*     It  is  probable  enough  that 
Mercadante  (who  in  after  years  became  director 
of  the  celebrated  musical  institution  in  which  he 
received  his  early  education)  may  have  written 
better  exercises  and  passed  better  examinations 
than  his  less  instructed  young  friend  Bellini. 
The  latter  however  began  at  an  earlier  age  to 
compose.    Bellini's  first  work  for  the  stage  was 
produced  while  he  was  still  at  the  academy.   His 
'Adelson  e  Sal  vino'  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
played  in  presence  of  the  celebrated  Barbajk, 
manager  at  that  time  of  La  Scala  at  MUan,  of 
the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  and  of  numerous  minor 
opera-houses.      The  mat  impresario,  with  the 
keen-sightedness  which  always  distinguished  him, 
gave  the  promising  student  a  commission  to  write 
an  opera  for  Naples ;  and  in  1826,  Bellini's  'Bianca 
e  Fernando'  was  brought  out  at  the  San  Carlo 
without  being  so  successful  as  to  attract  Euro- 
pean attention.     Bianca  e  Fernando,  howev^, 
pleased  the  Neapolitan  public,  while  its  general 
merit  encouraged  Barbajk  to  entrust  the  young 
musician  with  the  composition  of  another  work, 
which  this  time  was  to  be  brougiit  out  at  La 
Scala.     The  tenor  part  in  Bellini's  first  opera 
for  Milan  was  to  be  written  specially  for  Rubini, 
who  retired  with  the  juvenile  maestro  into  the 
country,  and  remained  with  him  until  the  new 
opera,  or  at  least  the  tenor  part  in  it,  was 
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finished.     The  florid  music  of  Rossini  was  at 
that  time  alone  in  fashion ;    and,   by  way  of 
novelty,  Bellini  composed  for  Rubini,  with  his 
direct  approbation,  if  not  at  his  express  suggestion, 
the  simple  expressive  melodies  which  tibe  illus- 
trious tenor  sang  with  bo  much   effect  when 
'  II  Pirata'  was  at  length  produced.     Owing  in 
a  great  measure  to  Rubini  s  admirable  delivery 
of  the  tenor  airs,   'B  Pirata' — ^the  earliest  of 
those    works    by  Bellini    which    are   still    re- 
membered— obtained  a  success  not   merely  of 
esteem  or  even  of  enthusiasm,  but  of  furore.    It 
was  represented  soon  afterwards  in  Paris,  and 
in  due  time  was  heard  in  all  the  capitals  of 
Europe  where  Italian  opera  was  at  that  time 
cultivated.     Bellini's  next  work  was  'La  Stra- 
niera,'  first  performed  at  Milan  in  1828  with  an 
admirable  cast,   including    in  the  chief   parts 
Madame  Tosi,  Donzelli,  and  Tamburini.     'Ia 
Straniera'  was  less  successful  than  its  predecessor, 
and  it  scarcely  can  be  said  to  have  met  with 
general  favour  in  Europe.    lake  *I1  Pirata'  it 
was  produced  in  London,  where  however  it  made 
but  little  impression.     'Zaira'  (Parma,   1829) 
may  be  said  to  have  failed.    This  at  least  is  the 
only  work  of  Bellini  since  the  production  of  '  H 
Pirata'  which  was  never  performed  out  of  Italy. 
'II   Capuletti    ed  i  Monteochi,'  composed   for 
Venice  and  represented  for  the  first  time  at  La 
Fenice  in  1 830,  was  brilliantly  successful  through- 
out Italy ;  though  in  London  and  Paris  the  new 
musical  version  of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet '  seems  to 
have  owed  such  favour  as  it  received  to  Madame 
Pasta's  performance  in  the  character  of  Romeo. 
This  part,  it  may  be  noted,  was  the  one  selected 
by  Herr  Wagner  s  niece.  Mile.  Johanna  Wagner, 
for  her  d^but  in  London  when,  immediately  after 
the  so-called  '  Jenny  Lind  mania,'  that  artist,  so 
much  admired  in  Germany,  appeared  without 
success   at   Her   Majesty's  Theatre.     In  i8jti 
Bellini,   now    29    years  of  age,   composed  for 
La  Soda  the  work  generally  regarded  as  his 
masterpiece.   Romani,  the  first  of  modem  Italian 
librettists,  had  prepared  for  him,  on  the  basis  of 
a  vaudeville  and  ballet  by  the  late  M.  Scribe, 
the '  book'  of  'La  Sonnambula' ;  and  the  subject^ 
so  perfectly  suited  to  Bellini's  idyllic  and  elegiac 
genius,  found  at  his  hands  the  most  appropriate 
and  most  felicitous  musical   treatment.      <La 
Sonnambula,'  orig^inally  represented  at  La  Scala, 
could  not  but  make  the  tour  of  Europe ;  and, 
warmly  received  wherever  it  was  performed,  it 
seems  nowhere  to  have  hit  the  public  taste  so 
much  as  in  England.    No  Italian  opera  before 
or  since   'La  Sonnambula'  has  been  so  often 
played  in  London  as  that  charming  work,  the 
popularity  of  which  is  due  partlyto  the  interest 
of   its  simple,   natural,   thoroughly  intelligible 
story,  chiefly  to  the  beauty  of  the  melodies  in 
which  it  abounds.     Thanks  to  Madame  Mali- 
bran,  who  appeared  in  an  English  version  of  the 
work,  '  La  Sonnambula'  soon  became  as  popular 
in  our  own  as  in  its  native  Italian  language; 
and  even  to  that  large  portion  of  the  public 
which  never  enters  an  Italian  opera-house  the 
baritone's  air  '  When  I  view  these  scenes'  (Yi 
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TSTTiBo),  the  tenor^B  air  '  AH  is  lost  now*  (Tutto 
e  sciolto),  the  soprano^s  air  '  Ah  do  not  mingle' 
(Ah  non  giunge),  are  as  familiar  as  any  of  our 
national  melodies.      It  may  be  noted,  once  for 
all,  that  the  genius  of  Bellini  was  exclusively 
lyrical  and  tuneful.    He  was  no  harmonist,  he 
had  no  power  of  contrivance ;  and  in  his  most 
dramatic  scenes  he  produces  his  effect  simply  by 
the  presentation  oi  appropriate  and  expressive 
naelodies.     The  beauties  of  'La  Sonnambula,* 
says  an  English  critic,  'so  full  of  pure  melody 
and  of  emotional  music  of  the  most  simple  and 
touching    kind,   can    be   appreciated   by  every 
one;    by  the  most  learned  musician  and  the 
most  untutored  amateur — or  rather,  let  us  say, 
by  any  play-goer  who  not  having  been  born 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  music  hears  an  opera  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.*     The  part  of  Amina,  the 
heroine  of  La  Sonnambula,  is  still  a  favourite 
one  with  debutantes ;  and  it  was  in  this  character 
that  both  Madame  Adelina  Patti   and  Mile. 
"F.Tnm*.  Albani  made  their  first  appearance  before 
an  English  public.     About  a  year  after   the 
production  of  La  Sonnambula  Bellini  delighted 
the  world  of  music  with  'Norma,*  which,  very 
different  in  character  from  its  immediate  pre- 
decessor, is  equally  in  its  way  a  work  of  genius. 
Bellini  has  written  no  melody  more  beautiful 
than  that  of  Norma*s  prayer,  'Casta  Diva,*  in 
which  however  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
second  movement  is  unworthy  of  the  first.     In 
the    duet  of   the    final    scene    the   reproaches 
addressed  by  Norma  to  the  faithless  PolHo  have, 
apart  from  their  abstract  musical  beauty,  the 
true  accent  of  pathos ;  and  the  trio  in  which  the 
perjured  priestess  and  betrayed  woman  upbraids 
her  deceiver  with  his  newly  discovered  treachery 
proves,  when  the  devoted  heroine  is  adequately 
impersonated,  at  least  as  successful  as  the  two 
other  pieces  cited.    The  first  and  most  celebrated 
representative  of  theDruid  priestess  was  Madame 
Pasta.    It  afterwards  became  one  of  Giulia  6risi*s 
greatest  parts,  and  in  our  own  day  we  have 
found  an  admirable  Norma  in  MUe.  Titiens. 
Bellini*s  most  important  serious  opera,  like  al- 
most all  operas  of  real  dramatic  merit,  is  founded 
on  a  French  play.    Bomani's  libretto  of 'Norma* 
was  based  on  Soumet*s  tragedy  of  the  same 
name,  produced  at  the  Th^tre  fVan9ais  about  a 
year  before  the  opera  of  'Norma*  was  brought 
out  at  the  Scala  Theatre  of  Milan.     The  suc- 
cessful opera  has  killed  the  drama  from  which  its 
subject  was  derived— a  result  which  under  similar 
cireumstances  has  happened  more  than  once  in 
the  history  of  the  modem  stage.    '  Don  Giovanni,* 
'Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,*  'Fidelio,*  '11  Barbiere  di 
Siviglia,*  'Lucrezia  Borgia,'  'Norma,*  are  only 
a  few  of  many  examples  which  might  be  cited 
of  highly  successful  operas  indebted  for  their 
dramatic  framework    to    plays    already    nearly 
obsolete.     To  return  to  Bellini :   his  'Norma' 
wag  guooeeded  by  'Beatrice  di  Tenda,*  which 
did  but  little  to  keep  up  the  composer's  repu- 
tation.    Represented  for  the  first  time  at  Venice 
in  1833,  it  was  performed  three  years  afterwards, 
^tbottt  mnoh  success,   in  London.     In  1834 
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Bellini  went  to  Paris,  where,  by  the  advice  of 
Rossini,  he  was  engaged  to  write  an  opera  for 
the  Th^&tre  Italien.  Rossini  is  said  to  have 
recommended  his  young  friend  (Bellini  was  then 
twenty-seven  years  of  age)  to  devote  gpecial 
attention  to  his  orchestration,  and  generally  to 
cultivate  dramatic  effect.  In  'I  Puritani* — 
which,  according  to  the  almost  invariable  rule, 
owed  its  dramatic  materials  and  its  stage  form 
to  a  Frenchman — Bellini  was  not  well  served 
by  his  librettist.  Its  special  and  absorbing 
interest  is  attached  either  to  the  tenor  part,  as 
in  'II  Pirata,*  or  to  the  prima  donna  part,  as  in 
'La  Sonnambula*  and  'Norma';  while  besides 
being  dull,  even  to  those  who  understand  it, 
the  plot  of  'I  Puritani*  has  the  additional  dis- 
advantage of  being  obscure.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  score  is  full  of  the  most  engaging  melodies  of 
the  true  Bellinian  type.  The  part  of  Elvira, 
dramatically  considered,  may  be  uninteresting; 
but  no  prima  donna  who  is  mistress  of  the  Italian 
style  will  willingly  miss  an  opportunity  of  making 
herself  heard  in  the  beautiful  'Qui  la  voce,'  and 
in  the  joyful  sparkling  polacca.  The  chief  part 
however  in  the  opera,  in  a  musical  if  not  in  a 
dramatic  sense,  belongs  to  the  tenor.  Few  tenors 
since  the  time  of  Rubini,  for  whom  it  was 
written,  have  had  voices  sufficiently  high  to  be 
able  to  sing  it  from  beginning  to  end  in  the 
original  keys.  Otherwise  the  charming  romance  in 
the  first  act,  '  A  te  o  cara,*  and  the  melody  of  the 
final  concerted  piece — so  refined  and  so  devated 
in  character — could  not  but  tempt  our  Marios 
and  Giuglinis.  Both  these  artists  were,  in  fact, 
frequently  heard  in  the  character  of  Arturo. 
The  company  for  which  *  I  Puritani*  was  written 
comprised  as  leading  vocalists,  Grisi,  Rubini, 
Tamburini,  and  LabUche;  and  the  distribution 
of  characters  when  this  work  was  first  performed 
was  the  same,  for  a  few  years  at  least,  in  London 
as  in  Paris.  '  I  Puritani '  was  produced  in  Lon- 
don for  the  benefit  of  Madame  Grisi  in  1835  ;  and 
the  'Puritani  season'  was  remembered  for  years 
afterwards,  and  is  still  cited  by  experienced 
habitues,  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever  known. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  prima  donna's  CavatinA 
and  of  her  polonaise  'Son  Vergin  vezzosa,*  of 
the  tenor's  romance,  and  of  his  leading  motive  in 
the  concerted  piece  of  the  last  act ;  nor  must  we 
forget  the  duet  in  three  movements  for  the  bari- 
tone and  bass — as  fully  developed  and  destined  to 
be  quite  as  popular  as  the  duet  for  the  two  soprani 
in  '  Norma.  As  regards  the  spirited  concluding 
movement  in  the  military  style,  with  its  vigorous 
accompaniment  of  brass  instnmients,  Itossini, 
writing  of  the  opera  from  Paris  to  a  friend  at 
Milan,  observed:  'It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
describe  the  duet  fot"  the  two  basses ;  you  must 
have  heard  it  where  you  are.*  'I  Puritani*  was 
Bellini's  last  opera.  Soon  after  its  production  he 
went  on  a  visit  to  an  English  friend,  Mr.  Lewis, 
at  Puteaux,  at  whose  house  he  was  attacked  with 
an  illness  from  which  he  never  recovered.  *  From 
his  youth  upwards,'  says  Mr.  J.  W.  Mould  in  his 
'  Memoir  of  Bellini,*  '  Vincenzo's  eagerness  in  his 
art  was  such  as  to  keep  him  at  the  pifMio  day 
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and  mgHt,  till  he  was  obliged  forcibly  to  leave  it. 
The  nding  pasnon  aooompaided  him  through  hie 
■hort  life,  and  by  the  aasiduity  with  which  he 
ptmoed  it,  brought  on  the  dysentery  which  closed 
his  brilliant  career,  peopling  his  last  hours  with 
the  figures  of  those  to  whom  his  works  were  so 
largely  indebted  for  their  soooess.  During  the 
moments  of  delirium  which  preceded  hb  death, 
he  was  constantly  speaking  of  Lablache,  Tam- 
burini  and  Grisi ;  ana  one  of  his  last  reoognisable 
impressions  was  that  he  was  present  at  a  brilliant 
representation  of  his  last  opera  at  the  Salle  Fa- 
▼art.'  Bellini  died  on  Sept  33, 1835,  in  the  53rd 
year  of  his  age — ^not  the  greatest,  but  by  &r  the 
youngest,  of  many  admirable  composers  (as  Pur- 
oell,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Harold)  who 
scarcely  lived  to  accomplish  half  the  allotted  years 
of  man.  It  has  been  said  that  Donizetti,  Bel- 
lini*s  contemporary  and  fellow-labourer,  bom  four 
years  befin<e  him,  outUved  him  by  thirteen  years; 
yet  Donizetti  was  not  fiftv-one  when  he  died. 
Judge  Bellini  on  the  other  hand  by  what  another 
of  his  contemporaries  did  during  the  first  twenty- 
eight  years  of  his  career,  and  his  youthful  energy 
dwindles  away  before  that  of  Rossini,  who 
was  but  twenty-six  when  he  produced  'Mos^ 
in  Egitto,'  and  who  had  previously  composed, 
among  works  of  less  fiemie,  '  Tancredi,*  '  H  Bar- 
biere,^  'Otello,'  'La  Gazza  Ladra,'  and  'La 
Generentola.'  But  even  if  Bellini  should  outlive 
BoBsini — and  in  the  present  day  'H  Barbiere* 
and  'Semiramide'  are  the  only  Bosnnian  operas 
which  are  played  as  often  as  'LaSonnambula' 
and  '  Norma' — ^it  would  still  be  necessary  to  re- 
member that  Bellini  was  but  a  follower  of  Ros- 
sini, and  a  pupil  in  his  most  melodious  of  schools. 
Directly  after  Bellini's  death,  and  on  the  very 
eve  of  hb  funeral,  the  Th^Atre  Italien  opened  for 
the  season  with  'IPuritani.'  The  performance 
must  have  been  a  sad  one ;  and  not  many  hours 
after  its  conclusion  the  artists  who  had  taken 
part  in  it  were  repeating  Bellini*s  last  melodies, 
not  to  the  words  of  the  Italian  libretto,  but  to 
those  of  the  Catholic  service  for  the  dead.  The 
general  direction  of  the  ceremony  had  been  un- 
dertaken by  Rossini,  Cherubini,  Paer,  and  Ga- 
ra&;  the  musical  department  being  specially 
entrusted  to  Habeneck,  the  distinguished  con- 
ductor of  the  "French  Opera.  In  uie  Requiem 
Service  a  deep  impression  was  produced  by  a 
'Lacrymosa'  for  four  voices,  of  which  the  beauti- 
ful tenor  melody  in  the  third  act  of  '  I  Puritani* 
formed  the  fitting  theme.  The  movement  was 
sung  without  accompaniment  by  Rubini,  Iva- 
noff,  Tambuiini,  and  Lablache.  The  mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  Church  of  the  Invalides,  and 
Bellini  lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  P^  la 
Chaise.  Rossini,  who  had  done  so  much  for  his 
young  compatriot  during  his  life-time,  undertook 
the  duty  of  conveying  to  the  father  the  news  of 
his  deaUL  '  You  always  encouraged  the  object 
of  my  eternal  regret  in  his  labours,'  wrote  the 
old  Bellini  in  reply ;  ' .  •  .  I  shall  never  cease  to 
remember  how  much  you  did  for  my  son.  I  shall 
make  known  everywhere,  in  the  midst  of  my 
teara^  what  an  afiEeotionate  heart  belongs  to  the 
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great  Rossini ;  and  how  kind,  hospitable,  and  full 
of  feeling  are  the  artists  of  France.'      [H.  a  E.] 

BELLOC,  Terbsa  Gioboi,  was  bom  at  Milan, 
of  French  parents,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
in  1804  at  the  theatre  of  La  Scala  in  that  city. 
One  of  her  first  rdla  was  Paisiello's  'Nina,'  in 
which  she  was  so  successful  as  to  obtain  an 
engagement  at  the  same  theatre  for  the  following 
year.  She  sang  next  at  Paris  in  the  same  opera» 
in  Martini's  'Cosa  Rara,'  and  other  pieces. 
Thence  she  visited  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Milan, 
where  she  appeared  in  the  carnival  of  1807,  and 
remained  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  At  Venice  in 
181  a  Rossini  wrote  for  her,  Rafibnelli,  and  F. 
Galli,  'L'Inganno  felice,'  and  at  Milan,  ifk  1817, 
'La  Gazza  Ladra.'  In  the  latter  year  she  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  London  under  the 
name  of  Bellocchi,  and  succeeded  Mme.  Fodor. 
Though  a  good  singer  and  actress  in  comic  operas, 
she  did  not  please  much  here^  owing  to  the 
coarseness  of  her  voice  and  the  plainness  of  her 
person.  She  was  something  like  Storace,  with 
most  of  her  defects,  but  not  all  her  excellences. 
She  however  surprised  the  public,  towards  the 
dose  of  her  engagement^  by  a  capital  perfonn- 
ance  of  'Tancz^di,'  for  which  nothing  could  be 
less  fitted  than  her  figure ;  but  the  mudo  suited 
her  voice,  and  her  singing  of  It  was  really  bo 
good  as  to  atone  for  her  personal  appearance. 
She  sang  here  during  that  and  the  two  follow- 
ing seasons ;  and  in  1821  she  returned  to  Milan, 
singing  there  throughout  that  year  and  the  next 
spring.  She  remained  there  the  whole  of  1823 
fljid  during  the  spring  of  24.  In  a8  she  quitted 
the  stage.  [J.  M.] 

BELLOWS.  The  apparatus  by  which  the  air 
is  collected,  compressed,  and  propelled  throu^ 
the  several  windtrunks  or  chann^  of  an  oigaa 
for  ultimate  redistribution  among  the  pipes. 

One  of  the  matters  of  greatest  importance  in 
an  organ  is  that  the  supply  of  wind  shall  be 
copious,  unvarying,  and  continuous; — that  it 
shall  possess  'good  lungs,'  as  Sebastian  Bach 
used  to  say.  x  et  it  is  curious  to  note  how 
singularly  &r  ttcm  being  in  such  condition  were 
the  early  organs ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace 
the  steps  by  which,  through  centuries,  tihe  desired 
consummation  was  gradually,  and  only  gradually, 
achieved.  In  the  4th  century  organs  were  blown 
by  bellowB  foimed  like  the  ordinary  household 
bellowB,  about  five  feet  in  length,  which  were 
'  weighted '  by  two  men  standing  on  the  top ;  and 
as  the  men  who  perfomied  the  ofiice  of  dead 
weight  one  day  might  be  fifty  pounds  heavier 
than  those  who  did  so  on  the  next,  it  is  dear 
that  the  tone^  speech,  and  power  of  the  organ 
must  have  been  subject  to  constant  variation.  In 
the  I  ith  century  the  bellows — still  of  the  house- 
hold kind — were  blown  by  hand,  and  although 
a  nearer  approach  to  an  equal  wind  might  then 
with  care  have  been  to  some  extent  secured,  yet 
it  must  still  have  varied  with  the  muscular  power 
of  successive  blowers.  The  sides  or  folds  of  these 
primitive  contrivances  were  made  of  leather^ 
'white  horse's  hides,'  at  'shepis  skyn,*  at  the 
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old  acoounts  inform  ub — and  were  conflequentlj 
subject  to  frequent  injury  from  strain  and  friction; 
henoe  the  constant  appearance  in  old  parish 
accounts  of  such  entries  as  *Paid  for  mending 
of  the  gret  organ  bellowis,  and  the  small  oigan 
bellowis,  T^.'  These  ever-recurring  £Ehilures  at 
length  suggested  the  use  of  some  more  durable 
material,  and  wooden  rtba  were  substituted  for 
the  leather  folds.  This  improvement  was  effected 
as  long  ago  as  1419,  in  which  year,  as  we  learn 
from  Uie  Fabric  Bolls  of  York  Minster,  John 
Couper,  a  earpenter,  received  'For  constructing 
the  rib$  of  the  bellows,  xii<^.' 

These  beUows,  however  formed,  could  of  course 
give  only  an  intermittent  supply  of  wind,  being 
wholly  inoperative  while  b^ng  drawn  open ; 
eonaequently  two  at  the  least  were  always  re- 
quired, one  to  supply  wind  while  the  other  was 
replenishing.  A  more  'continuous  *  supply,  though 
by  no  means  of  an  'unvarying'  strength,  was 
secured  by  the  use  of  a  contrivance  like  the  or- 
dinary smith's  forge  bellows,  consisting  of  a  f^der 
below  and  a  diagonal  reservoir  above.  When 
this  form  of  bellows  was  first  used,  or  finally 
abandoned,  are  matters  not  quite  clear ;  but  some 
disused  specimens  were  lying  in  a  lumber-room 
attached  to  Tong  church,  Shropshire,  as  late  as  the 
year  1 789.  Father  Smith  (died  1 708)  occasionally 
put  something  of  the  kind  into  lus  small  cabinet 
organs ;  but  attention  was  more  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  correction  of  the  defects  which  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  the  diagonal  bellows. 

A  diagonal  bellows  was  formed  of  two  jMurs  of 
triangular-shaped  ribs  for  the  sides,  a  pair  of  par- 
allel ribs  for  the  spreading  end,  a  bottom-board, 
a  top-board — all  attached  together  by  leathern 
hinges — and  the  superincumbent  weights.  For 
a  long  time  the  bellows  were  placed  with  the 
bottom  board  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  top 
board  rising,  and  the  whole  tak^  the  following 
outline  when  inflated  :— 
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This  did  not  however  produce  a  uniform  current 
of  air,  but  a  somewhat  lighter  one  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  descent,  and  a  gradually 
huaeasing  one  during  the  closing.  Tlds  arose 
from  two  causes.  The  first  was  connected  with 
the  weights.  A  weight  exercises  its  greatest 
influence  on  a  horizontal  surface,  and  loses  some 
of  that  influence  on  an  inclined  plane.  The 
second  was  due  to  the  varying  position  of  the 
wooden  ribs.  These  would  present  an  obtuse 
angle  to  the  wind  in  the  bellows  when  inflated, 
thu»-» 


and  one  gradually  increasing  in  aouteness  as  it 
dosed— 


the  top  board  approached  a  horizontal  position, 
and  the  side  and  end  folds  wedging  their  way 
into  the  wind,  the  two  actions  ^EMiually  in- 
creased the  density  of  the  wind  to  one-fourteenth 
beyond  its  first  pressure.  Various  ingenious 
means  were  devised  for  correcting  this  inequal- 
ity— ^as  accumulative  springs ;  a  counterpoise  act- 
ii^  in  opposition  to  the  descent  of  the  bellows ; 
a  string  of  leaden  weights  which  were  left  in 
suspension  as  the  bellows  descended,  etc.:  but 
the  simplest  and  perhaps  most  effectual  of  all 
was  that  adopted  by  some  of  the  German  organ- 
builders,  which  consisted  in  placing  the  bdk>w8 
so  that  tiie  top  board  took  the  horismital  position 
on  the  bellows  being  inflated^ 


Li  this  case  the  top  weights  exercised  their 
greatest  pressure  at  the  starting,  at  whidi  time 
the  ribs  exercised  their  least,  aiid  vice  venA. 

A  bellows  nevertheless  still  gave  but  an  inter- 
mittent supply,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
176a  that  an  approach  towards  a  successful  com- 
bination of  a  feeder  and  a  reservoir  was  made, 
by  a  clockmaker  of  the  name  of  Cumming. 
T\nB  bellows  had  something  of  the  form  shown 
in  the  following  outline :— 


It  presented  the  mistake  however  of  having 
the  two  double  sets  of  ribs  folding  the  same  way, 
which  continued  the  defect  in  the  increasing 
pressure  of  wind  during  the  dosing,  that  has 
already  been  noticed  in  the  disgoiial  bellows. 
This  led  to  the  upper  set  being  inverted,  thus — 


2 


s 


I 


The  top  weights  acquiring  greater  influence  as 


The  upper  set  thus  giving  more  room  to  the 
wind  as  the  lower  gave  less,  the  one  remedied 
the  defect  the  other  was  calculated  to  cause. 
Thus  the  desired  'copious,  unvarying,  and  con- 
tinuous' supply  of  wind  was  at  leiigth  seciured. 

There  are  certain  disturbances  which  arise 
from  the  manner  of  the  consumption  of  the 
wind. 

It  is  essential  that  the  bellows  of  an  organ 
should  yield  a  Bteady  as  well  as  an  ample  supply. 
The  improved  bellows  being  capable  of  the 
latter,  the  even  flow  was  nevertheless  apt  to  be 
disturbed  frt>m  one  of  many  causes.  A  prolific 
source  of  unsteadiness  was  unskilfiilness  on  the 
part  of  the  blower.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  stroke  the  wind,  in  passing  into  the  reservoir, 
has  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  surfSsce 
wdghts  and  raise  the  top-boaid»  and  at  its 
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termination  the  surface  weights  have  gently  to 
resume  their  compressing  force  on  the  wind.  But 
if  the  stroke  be  begun  or  concluded  too  suddenly 
there  will  be  a  momentary  over-oompressian  or 
a  jerk  in  the  wind,  resulting  in  either  case  in  a 
disturbance  of  the  smooth  sounding  of  the  pipes. 
Again,  if  several  laige  pipes  are  sounded 
together,  by  many  bass  keys  being  put  down 
simultaneously,  there  will  be  a  great  demand 
upon  the  wind  supply,  and  a  consequent  possi- 
bility of  the  small  pipes  in  the  treble  not  being 
properly  'fed,*  the  result  in  that  case  being  a 
momenta^  weakness  or  tremulousness  in  their 
speech.  On  letting  the  several  bass  keys  sud- 
denly rise,  the  consumption  of  wind  would  as 
suddenly  be  checked,  and  by  thus  causing  for  a 
moment  a  slight  over-compression,  the  sensitive 
small  pipes  would  sound  too  sharp  and  strong. 
These  tendencies  suggested  the  application  of  a 
A  smaitr'self- acting  reservoir  in  the  inmiediate 
lyiMghhourhood  of  the  pipes,  which  should  add  to 
or  subtract  from  the  ordinaiy  wind -supply  as 
occasion  might  require ;  and  such  an  apparatus 
was  successfully  devised  by  the  late  Mr.  Bishop, 
which  consisted  of  side  and  end  ribs,  and  a  board, 
not  unlike  a  small  'feeder,*  with  strong  springs 
behind  placed  horizontally  or  vertically  over  a 
hole  cut  in  the  wind-chest  or  wind-trunk,  the 
whole  being  called  a  '  concussion  bellows.* 


When  at  rest  the  concussion  bellows  stands 
about  half  way  open,  and  charged  to  that  extent 
with  air.  If  a  sudden  and  great  demand  is  made 
upon  the  wind  it  immediately  doses,  adding  ite 
contents  to  the  average  supply ;  and  if  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  redundance  it  expands,  and  so 
red)fr6es  it  to  the  average.  [E.  J.  H.^ 

C/jBELLS.    Musical  instruments  of  metal,  sound- 
ed by  percussion,  and  consisting  of  a  cup  or  bowl, 
caused  to  vibrate  by  the  blow  of  a  'clapper'  or 
hammer  on  the  inner  or  outer  surface  of  the  bell. 
The  external  stroke,  however,  is  only  applied  in 
special  cases,  as  when  a  large  bell  is  connected 
with  a  clock,  and  the  hours  struck  upon  it  with 
an    external    hammer    worked    by    mechanical 
means  ;  or  when  a  series  of  bells  are  arranged  so 
that  set  compositions  can  be  played  upon  them 
by  a  series  of  such  hammers,  and  witn  musical 
precision.  [See  Carillons.]  A  fixed  bell  can  also 
be  flayed  by  an  internal  hjunmer  pulled  or  struck 
against  the  inside.    But  the  essential  and  typical 
form  of  the  bell  is  that  in  which  the  stroke  is 
given  by  a  movable  clapper  hung  within  the 
bell,  and  caused  to  strike  by  swinging  the  latter, 
either  by  hand  (in  the  case  of  snuUl  bells)  or  by 
a  wheel  and  pulley  system  in  the  case  of  large  , 
ones:    Bells  have  also  been  extensively  used  as  I 
personal  ornaments  and  decorations,  firom  those 
on  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  the  Jewish  high- 
priest  to  those  which  formed  the  appendages  of 
the  head-dress  of  the  mediaeval  jester.    This  de- 
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corative  use  of  bells  has  also  been  implied  to 
domestic  animals ;  and  the  bells  of  the  English 
waggon6r*s  team  were  formerly  as  common  an 
appendage  as  the  sheep-beUs  and  goat-bells  in 
Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  and  the  cow-bells  in 
the  New  Forest,  still  are.  In  these  cases  the 
sound  of  the  bell  is  excited  by  the  movements 
of  the  body.  But  in  all  these  forms  or  ap- 
plications of  the  bell  the  principle  is  the  same ; 
it  is 'an  instrument  with  a  hammer  hung  loose 
inside  it,  and  caused  to  sound  by  the  agitation, 
regular  or  irregular,  communicated  to  it,  and 
by  which  the  hammer  is  made  to  strike  against 
the  inside.  It  is  important  to  note  this  as  the 
essential  charactei:;^stic  of  bells,  and  that  which 
distinguishes  their  special  place  among  musical 
instruments.  Of  music,  in  the  artistic  sense  of 
the  word,  bells  in  their  true  form  are  hardly 
capable.  They  may  be  tuned  to  a  regular  scale, 
and  sounded  in  various  successions,  but  the 
method  of  obtaining  the  sound  by  swinging  the 
bell  till  the  clapper  hits  it  (by  which  method 
alone  the  fiill  sound  can  be  elicited)  necessarily 
precludes  anything  like  the  exactitude  in  time  or 
the  variation  in  intensity  by  which  form  and  ex- 
pression are  given  to  music.  All  the  contrivances 
for  p^orming  music  on  bells  with  mechanical 
precision  involve  a  greater  or  less  departure  from 
the  true  principle  of  the  bell,  and  an  impairing 
of  its  characteristic  sound  by  fixing  it  instead  of 
letting  it  swing  freely.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  bells  form  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between 
the  music  of  art  and  the  music  of  nature ;  their 
fixed  tone  and  synchronous  vibrations  connecting 
them  with  the  art,  while  the  irr^ular  and  formless 
character  of  the  music  produced  frxun  them  even 
by  the  best  peal-ringers,  partakes  of  the  wildnesB 
and  vague  character  of  natural  sounds.  It  is  this 
wildness  of  character  which  is  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  bell-music  on  a  large  scale,  and  which 
has  caused  it  to  be  so  much  interwoven  with  the 
associations  of  men,  both  in  real  life  and  in  ima- 
ginative literature. 

Like  the  harp,  the  bell  is  prse-historic  in  its 
origin ;  nor  would  it  serve  much  purpose  here  to 
speculate  upon  the  probable  origin  or  earliest 
form  of  the  bell,  of  which  in  fact  we  know 
nothing ;  or  even  to  dwell  on  the  very  uncertain 
archaeology  of  the  instrument.  The  records  of 
almost  all  nations  of  whose  early  history  we 
know  anything  .imply  the  use  of  bells  in  one 
shape  or  another ;  generally,  it  would  seem,  as  a 
sign  or  proclamation,  just  as  the  railway  bell,  the 
church  bell,  and  'that  tocsin  of  the  soul,  the 
dinner-bell,*  are  still  used.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  real  development  of  bells  and 
bell-ringing  into  their  highest  form  is  due  to  the 
art .  and  the  ecclesiastical  fervour  combined  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  influences  which  led  to 
the  development  of  bell -ringing  and  bell-founding 
were  not  dissimilar  to  those  which  led  to  the 
great  development  of  architecture  in  the  cathe- 
dral form.  N'ot  that  either  architecture  or  bella 
were  necessarily  connected  with  ecclesiastical 
predominance;  but  that  the  church  being  the 
great  power  and  central  influence  of  me(^val 
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Gorope,  the  art  of  the  time  was  all  drawn  into 
its  service,  and  thus  it  caihe  to  pass  that  bells 
having  been,  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of 
the  Christian  era,  introduced  as  an  appendage  to 
places  of  worship,  their  development,  with  all 
the  art  and  science  which  the  medieval  workmen 
had  at  command,  became  almost  inseparably  con- 
nected with  that  of  church  architecture,  and 
their  sounds  associated  in  an  especial  degree  with 
church  celebrations.  The  form  of  bell  which  may 
be  said  to  have  been  perfected  by  mediaeval  bell- 
founders  ^for  it  has  been  accepted  as  a  type  upon 
v^hich  no  essential  or  radical  improvement  can 
be  made)  is  that  shown  in  the  following  diagram, 
in  which  also  the  principal  component  parts  of 
the  bell  are  distinguished. 
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The  elevation  of  the  exterior  of  the  bell 
explains  itself;  the  section  shows  the  relative 
thickness  and  shape  of  the  metal ;  the  thickest 
portion,  the  'sound -bow,*  A,  against  which  the 
clapper  strikes,  is  usually  -j^^th  of  the  total 
diameter  of  the  bell  at  the  lip.  The  half-section 
marked  No.  i  shows  the  old  method  of  providing 
for  the  hanging  of  the  bell  and  the  attachment 
of  the  clapper;  the  loops  called  'canons,*  B, 
being  cast  on  solid  to  receive  the  iron  straps  by 
which  the  bell  is  fixed  to  the  stock,  and  the  bolt, 

C,  for  attaching  the  clapper  also  cast  solid  on 
the  inside  of  the  bell.  It  is  necessary  that  C 
ahoold  be  well  below  the  line  of  axis  on  which 
the  bell  swings,  so  as  to  describe  an  appreciable 
circle  around  the  axis,  otherwise  there  will  be 
no  leverage  to  drive  the  clapper,  and  it  will  not 
fly  properly.  The  swing  of  the  clapper  is  further 
ensured    and   accelerated    by  the    small   piece, 

D,  called  the  'flight,*  cast  on  to  the  striking 
part  to  increase  the  impetus  of  the  blow.    Half- 


section  No.  2  shows  a  method  of  hanging  the 
bell  and  clapper  recommended  by  Sir  E.  Beckett, 
and  adopted  in  a  good  many  instances  by  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Loughborough,  in  which  canons  are 
dispensed  with,  and  a  thick  crown,  E,  is  used 
with  bolt  holes  through  which  the  bell  is  bolted 
to  the  stock,  and  a  larger  hole  in  the  centre 
through  which  the  clapper-bolt  is  also  fixed  to 
the  stock,  instead  of  being  cast  on  to  the  bell. 
The  advantage  of  this  phua  is  that  the  bell  can 
easily  be  turned  on  the  stock,  the  clapper-bolt 
(which  is  circular  where  it  passes  through  the 
bell)  remaining  stationary,  and  thus  the  blow 
of  the  clapper  can  be  directed  against  a  new 
portion  of  the  sound-bow,  should  the  original 
striking  place  have  become  worn  or  show  any 
tendency  to  crack. 

The  material  of  which  bells  are  composed  is  a 
mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  which  in  the  old  bells 
appear  to  have  been  used  in  the  proportion  of 
about  3  to  I.  Modem  experiment  has  given  rise 
to  the  conclusion  that,  while  this  combination 
^ve  the  beet  sound,  and  the  proportion  of  tin 
might  even  be  increased  with  advantage  to  the 
sound,  this  proportion  represents  the  extreme 
amount  of  tin  which  can  be  used  without  the 
danger  of  rendering  the  metal  brittle  and  liable 
to  crack,  and  that  in  r^ard  to  this  consideration 
a  margin  within  that  proportion  of  tin  is  safer. 
2  2  of  copper  to  7  of  tm  was  used  for  the  West- 
minster bells  in  the  Victoria  Tower.  Any  consider- 
ably lai^er  proportion  of  copper  than  this,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  a  tendency  to  render  ihe 
metal  too  soft,  and  impair  the  brilliancy  of  its 
tone. 

The  conclusion  that  the  special  shape  figured 
above,  or  something  near  it,  is  the  best  for  a  bell, 
has  no  basis  that  any  one  seems  to  know  of  ex- 
cept experience.  It  has  been  theoretically  main- 
tained that  plain  hemispherical  bells  ought  to 
give  the  best  and  purest  tone,  but  except  on  a 
small  scale  it  is  not  found  to  be  so ;  the  result 
being  either  that  the  tone  is  very  heavy  and 
dead,  or  that  when  forced  by  hard  striking  it  is 
unmusical  and  disagreeable  to  the  ear.  Sets  of 
hemispherical  bells  have  lately  been  marie  of 
larger  size,  and  with  more  success  than  before ; 
they  require,  however,  to  be  fixed  and  struck, 
and  not  swung  ;  their  tone  when  not  struck 
too  heavily  is  not  unpleasing,  but  quite  inferior 
in  power  and  brightness  to  that  of  a  swung  bell 
of  the  usual  form.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  though 
this  fact  again  is  equally  inexplicable,  or  at  least 
unexplained,  that  large  and  small  bells  require 
somewhat  differing  shape  and  proportions  to 
realise  the  best  sound.  That  the  proportionate 
thickness  or  weight  of  metal  for  producing  the 
best  results  should  be  dififerent  for  large  and 
small  bells,  it  is  more  easy  to  understand.  For 
a  lai^e  bell,  such  as  6-feet  diameter,  experience 
seems  to  give  a  thickness  of  -^  of  the  diameter 
as  the  b^t  proportion.  Smaller  bells  will  bear 
a  somewhat  greater  proportionate  thickness,  and 
the  proportionate  thickness — that  is  to  say,  the 
proportionate  weight  of  metal  to  the  note  pro* 
duced — is  always  increased  in  a  large  peal,  horn 
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the  lower  to  tHe  upper  notes  of  the  scale.  The 
thinner  the  bell  is  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
of  metal,  it  should  be  obs^ed,  the  deeper  is  the 
pitch :  so  that  if  the  same  proportionate  thickness 
were  preserved  in  the  treole  as  in  the  tenor  of 
a  peal,  the  former  would  have  to  be  made  of 
too  small  size  and  too  little  weight  of  metal  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  tenor.  By  adding 
to  the  proportionate  thickness  of  the  treble,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  it  of  larger  size  and  heavier 
metal  while  preserving  the  high  pitch.  This 
effect  of  thickness  on  pitch  is  a  thing  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  ordenng  a  peal  of  bells,  and 
deciding  what  scale  or  pitch  is  to  be  adopted. 
The  cost  of  the  bells  is  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  metal,  and  the  question  therefore  is, 
given  BO  much  metal,  in  what  form  to  cast  it  so 
as  to  get  the  best  effect  from  it.  This  will  often 
be  best  realised  by  not  endeavouring  to  get  too 
deep  a  tone  from  the  peal ;  a  peal  tuned  in  the 
scale  of  E  or  of  F  may  be  equally  cast  with  the 
same  amoimt  of  metal,  but  will  not  be  equally 
good,  as  either  the  £  peal  in  that  case  must  be 
too  thin,  or  the  F  peal  too  thick.  Where  the 
amount  of  metal  is  limited,  therefore,  the  higher 
pitch  will  give  the  best  result,  and  enable  the 
metal  to  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  precise  note  which  a  bell  of  a  certain 
shape,  size,  and  weight  will  produce  is  almost  a 
matt^  of  experience;  but  the  proportion  be- 
tween size  and  relative  dimensions  and  pitch  is 
capable  of  being  approximately  tabulated.  The 
average  modulua  of  the  finest  of  the  large  bells 
of  Europe,  as  between  size  and  weight,  is  given 
by  Sir  £.  Beckett  (to  whose  work  on  Clocks 
and  Bells  the  reader  is  referred  for  more  detailed 
information  on  some  of  the  points  touched  upon 
here),  as  lo  cwt.  of  metal  for  a  bell  3  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  as  the  weight  of  metal  varies  as  the 
cube  of  the  diameter,  a  bell  of  4  feet  diameter 
would  coDBume  nearly  25  cwt.,  and  one  of  6  feet 
diameter  4  tons  of  metal.  A  bell  of  this  last- 
named  weight  would,  with  the  best  and  most 
effective  disposition  of  the  metal,  give  the  note 
tenor  G;  and  the  pitch  for  other  sizes  may  be 
deduced  from  this,  on  the  rule  that  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  per  second  in  bells  varies  as 
(thickness)' 

diameter 

Where  a  set  of  bells  are  in  precisely  nmilar 
proportions  throughout,  their  dimensions  would 
be  simply  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  number 
of  vibrations  per  second  of  the  notes  they  were 
intended  to  sound.  But  as  in  practice  the  higher 
pitched  beUs  are  always  made  thicker  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diameter  than  the  lower  ones,  for 
the  reasons  mentioned  above,  the  problem  cannot 
for  practical  purposes  be  stated  in  the  simple 
form  of  inverse  ratio.  Bells,  it  may  be  observed, 
are  tuned  by  turning  out  a  small  portion  from 
the  inner  ade  of  the  thickest  part  or  sound-bow, 
when  they  are  too  sharp,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
thickness  and  thereby  flatten  them,  or  by  similarly 
turning  off  a  small  portion  from  the  edge  of  the 
rim,  so  as  to  reduce  the  diameter,  when  it  is 
desired  to  sharpen  them.     This  latter  process, 


however,  impairs  the  shape,  and  is  apt  also  to 
injure  the  tone  of  the  bell ;  and  if  the  casting 
cannot  be  so  accurately  regulated  as  to  give 
hope  of  ensuring  correctness  at  first,  it  is  better 
to  let  any  excess  be  on  the  side  of  sharpness^ 
which  can  be  corrected  without  damaging  the 
bell.  In  the  case  of  large  peals  the  plan  has 
sometimes  been  followed  ot  casting  all  the 
smaller  bells  a  trifle  thick,  so  that  if  the  whole 
peal  is  not  precisely  in  tune,  the  tuning  may  all 
fall  on  the  smaller  bells,  which  will  be  reduced  in 
thickness  till  they  are  brought  down  to  the  pitch 
to  range  correctly  with  the  larger  ones.  Bells  are 
however  now  cast  with  considerable  accuracy, 
and  the  turning  out  of  a  nearly  perfect,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  a  'maiden*  peal,  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence ;  though  it  must  be  said  that  peals  are 
not  unfirequently  so  called  which  are  not  as  per- 
fectly in  tune  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  which  are 
left  untouched  in  order  to  claim  the  credit  of 
being  a  '  maiden'  set.  This  ought  never  to  be 
allowed ;  in  fact  a  much  more  rigorous  standard 
ought  to  be  maintained  in  tuning  bells  than  is 
usual :  the  number  of  bells  not  properly  in  tune 
with  each  otiier  which  we  hear  is  a  constant 
annoyance  to  those  whose  ears  can  detect  the 
fSedsity,  and  perhaps  does  something  towards  con- 
firming other  listeners  in  their  deficiency  of  what 
is  called  'ear.* 

The  casting  of  a  large  bell  is  an  operation  re- 
quiring considerable  preparation  and  a  great  deal 
of  nicety  of  worknuuiship.  The  first  process  is 
to  form  the  model  of  the  inside  surface  of  the 
bell,  or  the  core,  which  is  done  on  a  conical- 
shaped  base  of  iron  or  brickwork ;  the  clay,  after 
being  approximately  modelled  by  hund,  is  lm>ught 
to  the  correct  mould  by  means  of  what  is  called 
a  '  sweep,'  which  is  a  flat  piece  of  hard  wood 
with  one  of  its  edges  cut  to  the  section  of  the 
inside  of  the  bell,  and  which  is  attached  to  a 
pivot  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  pore,  and  then 
'swept'  round  the  clay  until  the  model  of  the 
in^de  of  the  bell  is  correctly  formed.  The  core 
is  then  thoroughly  dried  by  heat,  either  by  a  fire 
lighted  under  it  (if  it  is  on  a  brick  base),  or 
by  being  placed  bodily  in  an  oven  (if  it  is  on  an 
iron  base).  The  next  point  is  to  obtain  the  outer 
shape  of  the  bell,  and  its  thickness.  There  are 
two  ways  of  doing  this.  The  method  which  used 
to  be  universally  adopted  was  to  make  upon  the 
core,  after  it  was  dried,  a  model  of  the  thickness 
of  the  bell  in  clay,  the  outer  shape  of  the  bell 
being  obtained  by  another  sweep  operating  in 
the  same  way,  and  tuniing  on  the  same  centre  as 
that  which  formed  the  inside  shape ;  then  upon 
this,  when  dry,  to  build  a  cover  or  cope,  the 
inner  side  of  which  closely  followed  the  outer 
shape  of  the  bell.  This  cope,  going  like  an 
extinguisher  over  the  whole,  was  strengthened 
with  haybands,  or,  in  the  case  of  large  models, 
with  pieces  of  iron  worked  into  it,  so  that  when 
made  it  could  be  bodily  lifted  off,  the  clay  bell 
previously  made  on  the  core  broken  away,  and 
the  cope  replaced,  leaving  between  it  and  the 
core  the  precise  shape  and  thickneas  of  the  bell. 
The  difficulty  however  of  getting  a  good  external 
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finiiih  In  thii  wBj  nurt  Iwve  been  oomidMsble. 
Th*  method  now  uinallj  employed  ii  to  diipeoM 
with  the  opcrktioD  of  ■"''^'"g  the  dlt-y '  Uiiokneai ' 
Altogether,  and  to  IwTe  »  DMtal  oope  larger  thiui 
the  riia  of  the  bell,  and  lined  with  clay,  in  wUoh 
the  eiteinal  model  of  the  bell  ii  then  IiXTaed  by 
•n  inverted  iweep,  acting  on  the  innde  BUTfaoe; 
the  cope  i(  than  tomed  over  the  core,  and  the 
exact  model  of  the  bell  \a  represented,  of  oounw, 
by  the  ipace  between  them.  The  diieot  action  of 
the  nreep  aecurea  ■  more  fiiuahed  exterior  lurface 
than  with  the  old  handjnade  oope ;  and  another 
advaota^  ii  that  the  iron  cope  can  be  bolted 
down  to  a  plate  below  the  core,  •□  ai  to  render 
the  whole  thing  perfectly  fteady  for  the  oaMiug, 
and  greatly  faciLtate  the  prooeaa  of  getting  it 
into  Uie  land.  The  mould  which  giTsa  the  alwpe 
of  the  top  of  the  bell,  with  the  clapper -ring 
and  the  eaia  or  'oanona'  for  lixing  the  bell  to 
the  atock,  ia  added  to  the  model  b;  a  iwarate 
pmoeH,  uid  the  whole  ii  then  imbedded  in  the 
Band  of  the  casting-raom  with  the  mouth  down- 
ward, and  the  metal  run  in  and  left  to  oooL 

BtJl*  have  oocsaionally  been  used  in  the  or- 
chestra, though  hardly  in  any  eenae  which  oan 
jualify  their  being  included  among  oicheitral 
inatramenti ;  lince  when  ukU  cinglj  and  loonded 
by  awinging  in  the  onlinar;  way,  tJiej  are  in- 
Tariably  intended  to  give  what  may  be  called 
■looal  colour'  to  a  dramatic  ecenej  to  lug^iett 
■twnething  beyond  or  apart  from  the  orcbeiti*,  ai 
the  piiaon-bell  in  the  'Trovatore,'  the  goat-bell 
in  *  Dinorah,'  or  the  veiipar-bell  in  Bennett'i 
'FaradiM  and  the  Peri'  overture.  Uozart  hai, 
however,  uaed  a  frame  of  belli  played  by  a  key- 
board like  that  of  a  pianoforte  ('Glookenapiel') 
in  the  loare  of  'Die  ZauberfllitB,'  to  represent 
the  effect  of  Papageno'a  belli  which  are  vidbly 

rient  in  hia  head-dreic.  though  actually  played 
the  band-     The  nme  inttruroent  has  been 

two  other  operatic  oompaeera,  but  always  for 
■tage  eSeet  rather  than  for  directly  muaioal 
porpoaea.  A  recent  idea  of  some  English  organ- 
bidlden  ha*  been  the  attaohment  of  a  scale  of 
belli  to  an  organ,  which  are  sounded  either  alone 
or  in  combination  with  the  ordinaiy  stops  on 
drawing  a  stop-head  which  brings  uiem  under 
the  eimtral  of  the  keys  i  but  tbe  addition  is  com- 
pletely out  of  keeping  with  the  genius  of  tbe 
organ,  and  is  available  rather  for  '  sensaUonal ' 
effect!  than  as  a  real  addition  to  the  proper  range 
of  the  instrument.  All  theae  eiperimcots  only 
•erre  to  oooEna  the  opinion  that  bell-muiic  does 
not  belong  to  the  region  of  muucal  art  properly 
ao  called ;  and  attempts  to  drag  the  bell  from  ita 

ner  (pher^  and  force  from  it  an  expression 
gn  to  ita  nature,  have  uever  pertiunently 
•oooeeded.  [E.  H.  S,] 

BELIA  are  rang  in  paal  in  the  British  Islands 
only,  with  the  eiception  of  one  or  two  rings  of 
bells  in  Amerioa  and  the  Uoloniea.  On  the  Con- 
tinent thsy  are  simply  dashed,  being  swung  with 
a  lavir — Uie  notes  at  the  belli  not  being  arranged 
in  any  spenal  ordor.     In  oar  islands  it  is  usual 
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are  then  rung  in  ordra  &om  l|he  higheat  to  the 

To  enable  the  ringen  to  do  thii  with  aacuTBCy, 
and  also  to  enable  them  to  change  the  ordw  in 
which  the  belli  strike  by  proper  methodi  (see 
CHANaE-RiRotHD),  belli  are  hung  ar  -■■ — -  '- 
the  aocunpanying  illui' 


Hi^  are  flnrt  oarefolly  seonred  by  Iron  bolta 
and  braoee  through  the  can  or  '  oanoni,'  K,  to 
the  rtook  A  (Fig.  i)  which  ia  fitted  with  ailsa  or 
gudgeon!  of  iron,  M,  working  in  brass  or  gun- 
metal  bearings.  The  stock  is  fitted  wiUi  a 
wheel,  E,  and  a  stay,  B ;  and  a  ground  pulley,  N, 
is  fixed  to  the  floar  of  the  bel&y.  By  pulling 
the  rope,  F,  the  bell  is  gradually  swung  till  she 
stands  mouth  upwards,  as  shown  in  Figs,  i  and 
3,  when  she  ii  maintained  in  this  position  by  tbe 
stay  B,  and  slider  C,  which  prevent  her  from 


falling  over  (or  tnmlng  clean  round).  It  will  be 
seen  that  when  the  rope,  F,  has  been  pulled 
enough  to  bring  the  fillet  or  '  sallie  pin,'  G,  down 
to  the  nearest  point  to  the  ground  pulley,  N,  that 
it  can  reaoh,  it  would  in  swinging  ^Mut  uiat  point 
raise  the  ropej  this  gives  the  nnger  a  second 
pull,  as  will  bo  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  i,  and 
this  is  sailed  the  'hand-stroke'  pulL    Now  by 
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following  witli  tlie  eye  the  motion  of  tlie  bell  as  ' 
indicated  by  the  arrow^  in  No.  2,  she  will  be 
seen  to  turn  over,  bringing  the  fillet  G  past  N ; 
then,  winding  the  rope  round  the  wheel  as  she 
moves,  she  will  arrive  at  the  position  of  the  bell 
i&  Fig.  3 — thiB  ifl  called  the  '  back-stroke'  blow. 

FiQ.  3. 


.^ 


ii^ 
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The  first  thing  a  ringer  has  to  learn  is  so  to 
swing  his  bell  by  the  use  of  the  rope,  that  he  can 
be  quite  certain  to  bring  her  from  one  stroke  to 
another,  pulling  her  with  proper  judgment,  So  as 
just  to  throw  her  over  the  balance  as  shown  in 
Figs,  a  and  3.  If  however  too  much  force  is 
used,  there  is  a  danger  of  breaking  the  stay  or 
some  other  part  of  the  machinery,  and  the  ringer 
himself  may  be  seriously  injured. 

An  alteration  in  the  method  of  hanging  the 
bell  to  the  stock  has  been  invented  by  Sir  £. 
Beckett,  though  only  occasionally  carried  out. 
By  the  ordinary  make  the  'canons'  for  hanging 
are  so  arranged  as  to  serve  only  for  one  position 
of  the  bell  in  regard  to  the  stock,  so  that  turning 
the  bell  in  order  to  get  the  stroke  of  the  clapper 
in  a  new  position,  after  it  has  worn  the  bell,  is 
impossible.  Sir  E.  Beckett^s  plan  consists  in 
having  only  four  instead  of  six  canons,  at  right 
angles  to  ope  another  and  forming  a  cross,  on 
plaji,  on  the  crown  of  the  bell.  By  this  means 
the  position  of  the  bell  can  be  altered  by  merely 
unstrapping  it  and  turning  it  on  the  stock.  As 
the  clapper  must  always  fly  in  the  same  plane, 
it  is  in  this  plan  bolted  to  the  stock,  the  bolt 
passing  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  crown 
of  the  beU.  [C.  A.  W.  T.] 

BELLY.  The  belly  or  upper  part  of  the  in- 
struments of  the  violin  tribe,  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  nil,  as  it  is  the  first  to  receive 
through  the  bridge  the  vibrations  of  the  strings, 
and  to  communicate  them  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  instrument.  Soft  wood  being  more  easily  set 
in  vibration  in  all  its  parts,  the  belly  is  invariably 
made  of  deal,  while  the  back  and  sides,  which 
Mre  not  intended  to  vibrate  to  the  same  extent, 
but  rather  to  throw  back  the  waves  of  sound,  are 
made  of  harder  wood — ^maple. 

As  a  rule,  wood  of  narrow  grain  is  preferred  for 
the  belly,  although  there  are  some  fine  old  instru- 
ments with  bellies  of  wide-grained  wood.  The 
thickness  of  the  belly  is  also  of  very  great  im- 
portance :  if  too  thick,  the  instrument  will  be 
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weak  in  tone ;  if  too  thin,  the  tone  will  be  hollow 
and  bellowing.  The  power  of  resonance  is  en- 
hanced by  the  slightly  arched  form  of  the  belly. 
The  wood  is  thickest  in  the  centre,  and  gxiidnally 
gets  thinner  toward  the  sides.  The  gradation 
in  which  this  is  executed  varies  greatly  with 
different  makers,  and  also  depends  on  the  special 
qualities  of  the  individual  piece  of  wood  of  which 
a  belly  is  made.  The  position  and  shape  of  the 
so-called  /-holes  likewise  greatly  influt^nce  the 
quality  of  tone.  The  great  makers  of  the  Brescia 
school,  Caspar  da  Salo  and  Maggini,  made  the 
/-boles  large  and  almost  upright;  the  Amatis, 
Stradivari,  and  Guameri  gave  them  a  more 
slanting  position,  made  them  smaller,  and  in- 
finitely more  graceful  in  shape.  Close  to  the 
ed^e  the  belly  is  inlaid  with  a  single  or  double 
line  of  purHing,  which  is  merely  intended  to 
improve  the  outward  appearance  of  the  instru- 
ment. [P.  D  ] 
BELLY  or  SOUNDBOARD  of  pianoforte. 
(Fr.  La  Table  cCharmonie ;  Ital.  Tavola  amnmica ; 
Ger.  Resonanzhodeny  Resonanztafel),  The  broad 
flat  of  wood,  usually  of  Swiss  pine,  extended 
under  the  strings  of  a  pianoforte,  and  connected 
with  them  by  a  bridge  of  hard  wood  ovot  which 
they  are  stretched,  is  technically  called  the  belly, 
but  is  also  called  the  sound-  or  sounding-board. 
The  strings  when  set  in  vibration,  owing  to 
their  small  sur&ce  in  contact  with  the  air,  would 
be  scarcely  audible,  were  it  not  for  the  belly, 
an  auxiliary  vibrating  body  of  large  surface,  to 
reinforce  them.  Thus  the  tone  of  a  pianoforte 
essentially  depends  upon  the  movement  and  vari- 
able pressure  of  the  strings  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  bridge,  by  which  their  vibrations 
are  conveyed  to  the  belly  to  be  intensified  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  fibres  of  this  elastic  support. 
There  is  no  sonorous  body  for  which  we  may 
calculate  movement  under  varied  conditions,  and 
then  verify  the  calculation  by  trial,  to  compare 
with  a  stretched  string.  The  problem  is  far 
more  complicated  of  a  resonant  sur&ce,  as  the 
belly,  and  appears  to  have  offered  less  attraction 
to  research.  We  are  mainly  indebted  to  Chladni 
for  what  we  know  of  the  forms  of  vibration  of 
resounding  substances.  His  determination  of  the 
nodal  lines  by  means  of  fine  sand  placed  upon 
vibrating  surfaces  has  been  of  great  importance 
to  theory,  and  has  been  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  law  of  the  practice  of  ribbing  the 
belly  diagonally  to  the  direction  of  the  grain 
with  slender  bars  of  pine  has  been  finally 
established  by  Dr.  Schafhaeutl,  who  has  proved 
that  this  contrivance  creates  nodal  lines  of  rest, 
and  prevents  the  transversal  vibration  of  the 
belly  as  a  whole  which  would  be  inimical  to 
the  production  of  tone.  But  up  to  this  time, 
in  the  construction  of  bellies,  experiment  alone 
has  effected  what  has  been  achieved.  The 
difference  in  the  character  of  tone  of  piano- 
fortes by  different  makers,  depends  very  much 
upon  variations  in  the  proportions,  direction  of 
the  grain,  and  barring  of  the  belly  ;  but  as  other 
important  variations  of  structure  invariably  and 
simultaneoiisly  exist,  the  question  is  too  complex 
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ever  to  be  BatiBfactorilj  answered.  The  further 
description  and  history  of  belly  will  be  found 
under  Piamofobtb.  [A.  J.  H.] 

BELMONTE  UND  CONSTANZA,  odeb 
BIB  Entfuhbdno  aus  DEM  Serail,  au  opera  in 
four  acts  words  by  Bretzner,  music  by  Johann 
Andre;  produced  at  Berlin  May  26,  1 781.  It  is 
only  worth  mention  because  the  libretto,  as 
altered  by  Stephanie,  was  set  by  Mozart  under 
the  title  of  'Die  Entfuhrung/  etc.  [See  p.  66  a.] 

BELSHAZZAR.  An  oratorio  of  Handel's, 
occurring  in  the  series  between  'Joseph*  and 
'  Hercules  * ;  words  by  Jennens,  much  reduced  by 
Handel.  Dates  on  autograph  (in  Buckingham 
Palace) — at  beginning,  August  23, 1 744 ;  at  end 
of  first  part,  Scored  Sept.  15,  ditto;  end  of 
second  part,  Sept.  10,  ditto.  First  performance 
at  the  King's  Theatre  on  Wednesday  March  27, 
1745,  announced  as  Beltediazzar.  The  oratorio 
was  revived  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  on 
March  19,  1847.  [0.] 

BEMETZRIEDER,  bom  in  Alsaoe  in  1743, 
came  to  Paris,  and  was  engaged  as  teacher  of 
music  to  the  daughter  of  Diderot,  whose  patron- 
s' waa  of  great  service  to  him.  In  1782  he 
left  Paris  for  London,  and  there  he  died  in 
181 7.  He  published  both  in  London  and  Paris 
several  didactic  works  on  music,  one  of  which, 
'Lemons  de  clavecin*  (Paris,  1771),  was  often 
republished  in  France,  Spain,  and  England.  In 
the  contest  betweeu  the  (^luckists  and  Piccinnists 
he  wrote  on  the  side  of  toleration.  Diderot  re- 
wrote the  work  just  named  —  a  questionable 
benefit,  except  as  far  as  style  is  concerned. 

B^MOL,  the  French  term  for  Flat.  For  the 
origin  of  the  name  see  the  article  Aooidentals. 

BEND  A,  Hans  Geobg,  a  weaver,  and  wan- 
dering performer  on  several  instruments,  belonged 
to  the  village  of  Alt-Benatka  in  Bohemia,  and 
was  the  head  of  a  celebrated  family  of  artists. 
His  four  sons,  Franz,  Johann,  George  and  Joseph, 
all  devoted  themselves  to  music. 

(i)  Fbanz  Benda.  Bom  Nov.  25,  1709,  re- 
markable as  the  founder  of  a  special  violin  school. 
He  was  brought  up  under  Graun  and  Quanz,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  former  became  (i  771)  concert- 
meister  to  Frederick  the  Great,  whose  flute  con- 
certos he  thereafter  accompanied.  In  his  manner 
of  playing  he  especially  affected  the  cantabile. 
His  published  (posthumous)  works  consist  of 
twelve  solos  for  the  violin  (Paris),  'Etudes  de 
Violon,  ou  Caprices,*  2  books,  and  'Exercises 
TOOgr.  pour  le  Violon,'  I  book  (Leipzig,  KUhnel), 
He  died  at  Potsdam,  March  7,  1786.  His 
second  daughter,  Caroline,  married  Capellmeister 
VTolff,  and  his  fourth,  Julianne,  Capellmeister 
Beichardt.  His  eldest  son,  Friedrich,  bom  1 745, 
was  esteemed  as  an  excellent  player  on  the  violm 
and  clavier,  and  his  compositions — the  cantatas 
*  Pygmalion*  and  'Die  Grazien,*  an  oratorio  'Die 
Junger  am  Grabe  des  Auferstandenen,*  an  opera 
'Orpheus,'  and  various  works  for  clavier  and 
violin — found  much  acceptance.  At  his  death,  at 
Potsdam,  in  1814,  he  was  kon.  preuss.  Kammer* 


musikus.  His  brother  Carl,  bom  1748,  ap- 
proached nearest  to  his  father  in  the  style  of  lus 
playing.  He  was  teacher  of  music  to  Wilhelm 
III,  and  left  six  adagios,  with  remarks  on  the 
mode  of  executing  the  adagio  (Berlin,  Hummel). 

(2)  Johann,  the  second  son  of  Hans  Georg, 
and  the  least  eminent  of  the  brothers,  was  bom 
1 71 3,  and  died  as  Elammermusikus  at  Berlin 

1753- 

(3)  Geobo,  bom  1 721;  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  four,  renowned  as  an  able 
clavier-player  and  oboist.  In  1748  he  was  ap- 
pointed Capellmeister  to  the  Duke  of  Gotha, 
after  which  he  studied  in  Italy,  and  on  his  re- 
turn wrote  his  first  Duodrama,  'Ariadne  auf 
Naxos*  (1774)*  a  work  which  excited  much 
attention  for  its  novelty  and  ability,  became 
widely  known,  and  entitled  him,  notwithstanding 
the  claims  of  Rousseau's  'Pygmalion,'  to  be  called 
the  inventor  of  the  melodraina.  FuU  and  ccnn- 
pressed  scores  of  the  work,  with  German  and 
French  words,  quickly  appeared,  and  a  second 
melodrama,  '  Medea,'  had  an  equal  success  with 
the  first.  Georg  visited  Vienna  and  Paris  for 
the  performance  of  his  works,  and  at  length 
settled  himself  in  the  hamlet  of  ELfistritz  in 
Thuringia,  where  he  died  in  179.';.  Besides 
the  compositions  already  mentioned  he  was  the 
author  of  many  instrumental  works,  of  the 
operettas  of  'Der  Dorfjahrmarkt'  (1776),  'Romeo 
und  Julie'  (1778),  'Der  Holzbauer,*  'Lucas 
und  Barbchen,'  and  '  Orpheus,'  also  of  '  Pygma- 
lion,' a  monodrama.  His  son  Friedrich  Ludwig, 
bom  at  (^otha  174^,  was  music-director  of  the 
Hamburg  theatre,  and  published  in  Leipsic  an 
oper&,  '  The  Barber  of  Seville,"  three  violin  con- 
certos, and  a  '  Narren-ballet.'  While  in  Ham- 
burg he  married  a  singer  named  Felicitas  Agnesia 
Rietz,  with  whom  he  visited  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
but  firom  whom  he  very  shortly  separated.  He 
died  as  director  of  the  concerts  at  Konigsbeig, 
March  27,  1793. 

(4)  Joseph,  the  last  of  the  four,  a  clever  violin- 
player,  held  the  post  of  Concertmeister  to  Fried- 
rich Wilhelm  11.  at  Berlin,  where  he  died  in 
1804.  His  son  Ernst  Friedrich,  bom  at  Berlin 
i747>  ^u  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Berlin 
amateur  concerts,  and  died  there  in  1 785. 

(5)  Anna  Fbanziska,  the  only  8ister\>f  the 
above  four  brothers,  bom  1726,  was  one  of  the 
best  singers  of  her  time.  She  married  a  musi- 
cian of  Gotha  named  Hattasch,  and  died  there 
in  1780. 

Of  this  family  of  artists,  which  thus  lasted 
through  three  generations,  the  most  remark- 
able on  the  whole  were  fVanz  and  Greorg,  the 
latter  of  whom,  by  his  melodrama  and  operet- 
tas has  obtained  a  lasting  position  in  musical 
history.  [C.  F.  P.] 

BENDLER,  or  BENDELER,  Salomon, 
was  bom  at  Quedlimburg,  16S3.  His  father 
gave  him  his  first  instruction  in  music.  Gifted 
with  artistic  feeling  and  a  magnificent  bass 
voice,  young  Bendler  was  soon  a  most  remark- 
able singer.  In  171 2  he  came  to  London,  and 
sang  the  part  of  the  King  in   'Ambleto'  by 
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Gasparini,  and  of  Argante  in  Handel*s  '  BuuJdo| 
However,  he  prefoRed  an  engagement  at  the 
opera  in  Hambnig,  where  he  obtained  a  most 
brilliant  suooesBy  aa  alao  at  Leipzig  and  Bruna- 
wick«  'During  a  visit  at  Dantzig*,  he  played 
the  organ  in  tiie  principal  church;  and,  after 
a  abort  prelude,  gave  forth  the  full  force  of  hia 
atupendoua  voice  in  a  ado.  A  audden  noise  in 
the  church  interrupted  both  the  ainger  and  the 
service :  the  wife  of  one  of  the  chief  magistrates, 
terrified  bj  the  tremendoua  tones,  was  aafely 
delivered  of  a  aon.  Her  husband,  a  martyr  to 
the  gout,  waa  no  sooner  informed  of  the  event, 
than  he  found  himself  instantly  cured.  Hearing 
the  name  of  the  artist  to  whom  he  owed  this 
double  debt  and  happiness,  he  invited  Bendler 
to  meet  a  diatinguished  company  at  the  chriatening 
feaat,  when  he  placed  on  hia  plate  a  sum  of  300 
ducats,  thanking  him  at  the  aame  time  for  the 
service  he  had  rendered  him,  both  aa  physician 
and  accoucheur.'  This  extraordinary  singer  died 
in  1724.  [J.  M.] 

BENEDETTI,  an  Italian  ringer  at  the  Opera 
in  London,  1730.  He  is  mentioned  in  a  witty 
letter  by  Sir  John  Edgar  in  Steele's  journal, 
'  The  Theatre,*  from  Tuesday  March  8  to  Saturday 
March  la,  1730,  as  an  instance  of  the  touchiness 
of  some  artists.  '  He  set  forth  in  the  recitative 
tone,  the  nearest  approach  to  ordinary  speech, 
that  he  had  never  acted  anything  in  any  other 
opera  below  the  character  of  a  sovereign,  and 
now  he  waa  to  be  appointed  to  be  captain  of  a 
guard.' 

His  portrait  waa  engraved  by  Yertue,  and  ia 
mentioned  by  Walpole,  '  Catalogue  of  Engravera,' 

&a  3 1 .  There  is  a  proof  impression  in  the  British 
usenm.  It  waa  painted  by  Beluzzi.  Bene- 
detti  ia  represented  in  a  doak,  turned  to  the 
right,  oval  in  a  frame,  8vo.    It  is  rare.    [J.  M.] 

BENEDICITE,  or  the  'Song  of  the  Three 
Children,'  is  the  canticle  which  ia  uaed  in  the 
Anglican  service  after  the  first  lesson  in  the 
morning,  alternatively  with  the  Te  Deum,  at 
the  option  of  the  minister.  It  ia  taken  frx>m 
the  Greek  continuation  of  Daniel,  chap,  iii.,  and 
ia  of  very  andent  use  in  the  Churdi  service, 
being  mentioned  in  St.  Benedict's  *  Begula,'  and 
by  Amalarius  as  used  at  matins.  It  was  also 
prescribed  by  Athanaaiua.  The  ancient  Spanish 
and  Galilean  churches  appointed  it  to  come 
between  the  lessons,  and  in  the  ancient  English 
offices  it  was  one  of  several  psalms  with  which 
Lauds  began.  It  was  retained  by  Cranmer  in 
his  'English  Liturgy'  of  1549,  and  appointed  to 
be  used  instead  of  the  Te  Deum  in  Lent ;  but 
this  injunction  waa  afterwards  removed,  and  it 
became  optional  to  use  it  at  any  time  of  the 
year. 

In  'the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  notod'  which 
was  published  in  i5fiO,  the  chant  given  for  it  by 
Marbeck  ia  the  same  aa  that  in  the  Sarum  Bre- 
viary, but  simpUfied,  in  accoidance  with  Cran- 
mer's  wish  that  'the  note  that  shall  be  made 
thereunto,  would  not  be  full  of  notes,  but  as 
near  as  may  be  for  every  syllable  a  note,  so  that 
it  may  be  sung  distinctly  and  devoutly.* 
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This  canticle  ia  more  fitted  for  a  dLant  than 
any  other  murical  form,  becauae  the  second  half 
of  each  verse  is  the  same  throughout.  Purcell 
set  it  in  his  double  service  in  B  flat,  but  garbled 
the  words  by  making  the  burden  *  Praise  him,* 
etc.  only  recur  occasionally.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BENEDICT,  Sib  Julius,  bom  at  Stuttgart, 
Nov.  37,  1804.  Sir  Julius  is  one  of  the  moat 
eminent  of  the  numerous  foreign  muaiciana  who 
have  settled  in  England  since  Uandd's  time.  Aa 
composer,  performer,  and  teacher  of  mumc,  he  haa 
now  held  an  exceptionally  high  position  in  thia 
countiy  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  After  studying 
under  Hummel,  at  Weimar— during  which  he  saw 
Beethoven  (March  8,  1837) — ^he  waa,  in  hia  17th 
year,  preaented  by  the  illustrious  pianist  to  Weber, 
who  received  him  into  his  house,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  1831  until  the  end  of  1834,  treated 
him,  in  ^  Juliua'a  own  words,  'not  only  aa  a 
pupil,  but  as  a  son.'  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
young  Benedict  was,  on  Weber  s  recommendatioOy 
appointed  to  conduct  a  series  of  operatic  per- 
formances at  Vienna.  A  few  years  afterwarda 
we  find  lum  as  chef  d'ordiestre  at  the  San  Carlo 
at  Naples,  where  he  produced  hia  first  opera, 
'Giadnta  ed  Emeato* — a  work  which  aeema  to 
have  been  too  Grerman  for  the  Neapolitan  taste. 
On  the  oUier  hand,  'I  Portoghesi  in  Groa,'  which 
Benedict  composed  in  1830  for  Stuttgsrt,  may 
have  been  found  too  Italian  for  the  Germans ; 
rince,  unsuccessful  in  the  dty  for  which  it  waa 
specially  written,  it  was  warmly  received  by  the 
operatic  public  of  Naples.  The  youthful  maestro, 
who  showed  himaelf  a  Gennan  among  the  Ita- 
liana,  and  an  Italian  among  the  Grermans,  went 
in  1835  to  Paria,  at  that  time  the  head-quartera 
of  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer,  a  frequent  place  of 
rendezvous  for  Donizetti  and  Bdlini,  and  the 
home  of  Auber,  Herdd,  and  Addphe  Adam,  of 
Hal^vy,  Berlioz,  and  F^liden  David.  At  Paris 
Benedict  made  the  acquaintance  of  Malibran, 
who  auggested  hia  visiting  London;  and  firom 
1835  until  now  we  have  had  Weber's  favourite 
pupU  residing  permanently  among  ua.  In  1836 
Benedict  was  appointed  to  the  musical  direction 
of  the  Opera  Buffa,  started  by  the  late  John 
Mitchell  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  Here  he 
brought  out  with  success  a  little  work  called 
'Un  Anno  ed  un  Giomo,'  originally  given  in  1836 
at  Naples.  In  1838  he  produced  lua  first  English 
opera,  'The  Gypsy'a  Warning' — known  in  the 
present  day  to  ihoae  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
it  as  a  whole  by  the  very  dramatic  air  for  the 
bass  voice,  *  Rage  thou  angry  storm.'  Benedict 
was  engaged  at  ]3ruiy  Lane  l^eatre  as  orchestral 
conductor  throughout  that  period  of  Mr.  Bmm'a 
management,  during  which  Balfe's  most  succesaful 
operas  ('The  Bohemian  Girl,'  'The  Daughter  of 
St.  Mark,'  'The  Enchantress,'  'The  Bondman,* 
etc.)  were  brought  out.  To  this  period  too  bdong 
Sir  Julius  Benedict's  finest  operas,  '  The  Brides 
of  Venice'  and  '  The  Crusaders,'  both  produced 
at  Drury  Lane  under  the  composer's  immediate 
direction.  In  1850  Benedict  accompanied  Jenny 
Lind  to  the  United  States,  and  directed  the 
whde  of  the  conc^ta  given  by  the   'Swedish 
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Nightiiigale/  with  such  unexampled  Buooess, 
duiing  her  fieunous  American  tour.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  accepted  an  engagement  as 
musical  conductor  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and 
afterwards  at  Drury  Lane,  whither  Mr.  Maple- 
son's  establishment  was  for  a  time  transferred. 
When  in  i860  Mr.  Mapleson  was  about  to  pro- 
duce (at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre)  an  Italian  version 
of  *Oberon,*  he  naturally  turned  to  the  composer 
who,  above  all  others,  possessed  the  secret  of 
Weber's  style,  and  requested  him  to  supply  the 
recitatives  wanting  in  the  'Oberon'  composed 
for  the  'Rriglia^  stage,  but  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  work  in  Italianised  form.  Benedict  added 
recitatives  which  may  now  be  looked  upon  as 
belonging  inseparably  to  the  Italian  'Oberon.' 
Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  was  also  the  year  of 
B^edict*s  beautiful  cantata  on  the  subject  of 

*  Undine '--produced  at  the  Norwich  Festival — 
in  which  Clara  Novello  made  her  last  public 
appearance.  In  186  a,  soon  after  the  remarkable 
success  of  Mr.  Dion  Boudcault's  '  Colleen  Bawn,' 
Benedict  brought  out  'The  Lily  of  Killamey,' 
for  which  Mr.  Oxenford  (probably  in  collaboration 
with  Mr.  Boudcault)  had  furnished  the  excellent 
Hbretto.  In  1863  he  composed  the  cantata  of 
'  Kichard  Cceur  de  lion,'  for  the  Norwich  Festival 
of  that  year.  His  operetta  the  'Bride  of  Song' 
was  given  at  Covent  Grarden  in  1 864 ;  his  oratorio 
of '  St.  Cecilia,'  at  the  Norwich  Festival  in  1866 ; 
that  of  '  St.  Peter/  at  the  Birmingham  Festival 
of  1870.  As  'conductor'  at  chamber -concerts, 
where  the  duties  of  the  musician  so  entitled 
consist  in  accompanying  singers  on  the  pianoforte, 
and  in  seeing  genenJly  that  nothing  goes  wrong, 
Benedict  has  come  at  least  as  often  before  the 
public  as  in  his  character  of  orchestral  chief. 
With  rare  interruptions  he  has  officiated  as  con- 
ductor at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  since 
ibey  first  started,  now  some  sixteen  years  ago. 
His  own  annual  concert  has  been  looked  upon 
for  the  last  forty  years  at  least  as  one  of  the 
great  festivals  of  tne  musical  season.  There  is 
no  form  of  music  which  this  versatile  composer 
has  not  cultivated;  and  though  more  prolific 
masters  may  have  lived,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  one  who  has  laboured  with  success  in  so 
many  different  styles.  In  1873  a  symphony  by 
the  now  veteran  composer  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  and  a  second  in 
the  following  year ;  so  that  a  complete  edition  of 
Benedict's  works  would  include,  besides  baUads 
and  pianoforte  fantasias,  operas,  oratorios,  and 
cantatas,  compositions  in  the  highest  form  of  or- 
diestral  music.  ^  Julius  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  in  1871.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
seventieth  birthday  he  was  named  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  orders  of  Francis  and  Joseph 
(Austria),  and  of  Frederic  (Wurtemberg).  It 
was  determined  in  the  same  year,  by  his  nume- 
rous English  friends,  to  offer  him  a  testimonial 

*  in  i^preciation  of  his  labours  during  forty 
years  for  the  advancement  of  art,  and  as  a 
token  of  their  esteem.'  In  accordance  with  this 
resolution  a  service  of  silver,  including  a  magni- 
ficent group  of  candelabra^  was  presented  to  Sir 
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Julius,  the  following  siunmer,  at  Dudley  House, 
before  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished 
musicians  and  amateurs  in  London.  Besides 
being  a  member  of  the  before -mentioned  Aus- 
trian and  Wurtemburgian  orders.  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  has  been  decorated  by  the  Sovereigns 
of  Prussia,  Italy,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Portugal, 
and  Hanover.  [H.  S.  £.] 

BENEDICTUS,  the  song  of  Zacharias,  the 
father  of  John  the  Baptist,  taken  tcom  Luke  i., 
is  the  canticle  appointed,  alternately  with  the 
Jubilate,  to  follow  the  lessons  in  the  Morning 
Service  of  the  Anglican  Church.  It  has  occupied 
that  position  from  ancient  times,  being  men- 
tionea  by  Amalarius  (t  837)  as  following  the 
lessons  at  Lauds.  It  followed  the  lessons  in  the 
ancient  English  offices,  and  was  retained  by 
Cranmer  in  his  English  Liturgy  in  1549,  ^^  ^'^ 
without  the  Jubilate,  which  was  added  in  158  a 
to  obviate  repetition  when  the  Benedictus  oc- 
curred in  the  gospel  or  second  lesson.  Two 
chants  are  given  for  it  by  Marbeck  in '  The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  Noted,'  of  1550,  viz.  the  5th 
tone  with  1st  ending,  and  the  8th  tone  with 
1st  ending.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  more 
elaborate  forms  of  composition,  and  there  are 
two  well-known  andent  settings  by  Tallis  and 
Gibbons. 

The  same  canticle  is  also  used  by  the  Roman 
Church  and  is  mentioned  by  Mendelssohn  in  his 
letter  to  Zelter  describing  the  music  of  Holy 
Week.  But  a  different  'Benedictus,'  which  is 
better  known  to  musicians,  is  that  which  occurs 
in  the  service  of  the  Mass,  after  the  Sanctusj, 
which  has  been  the  occasion  for  much  fiwious 
and  beautiful  music  by  the  greatest  masters  ;  the 
whole  words  of  which  are  only '  Blessed  is  he  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'    [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BENELLI,  Antonio  Pkrkgrino,  born  Sept. 
5,  1 77 1,  at  Forli.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  as  is  . 
said,  he  received  instruction  in  counterpoint  from 
Padre  Martini,  who  died  when  Benelli  was  little 
more  than  la,  and  was  unable,  for  above  two 
years  before  his  death,  to  bestow  much  care  upon 
his  scholars.  Benelli  had,  however,  the  instrucUon 
of  Padre  Mattel,  the  successor  of  Martini. 

In  1790  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
San  Carlo,  at  Naples,  as  first  tenor.  His  voice 
was  of  moderate  quality ;  but  his  method  was 
admirable,  and  obtained  for  him  a  »ueci$  d^eBtime. 
Benelli  accepted  an  engagement  at  London  in 
1798,  where  he  was  received  with  favour.  In 
180 1  he  repaired  to  Dresden,  and  remained  until 
the  year  1822,  at  which  time,  when  51,  and  after 
singing  in  public  for  32  years,  his  voice  failed^ 
and  he  retired  with  a  pension. 

Benelli  had  also  made  himself  known  as  a 
clever  composer,  particularly  in  the  Church  style ; 
but  his  best  works  are  his  excellent  'Method,' 
and  his  'Solfeggi'  which  ran  through  several 
editions.  He  was  a  successful  contributor  to  the 
'Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung'  of  Leipzig. 
Upon  his  retirement,  he  obtained  from  Spontini 
tiie  post  of  professor  of  singing  at  the  Berlin 
Opera,   which  he  filled  till  1829.      He  might 
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have  remained  much  longer,  had  he  not  attacked 
Spontini  with  violence,  in  i8a8,  in  the  'AUge- 
n^ine  Zeitung/  k  propoe  to  his  opera  of  *  Olimpia.* 
Unfortunately  he  had  previously  written  a  very 
favourable  review  of  tiie  same  work:  Spontini 
printed  the  two  accounts  side  by  side.  Benelli 
had  nothing  to  reply ;  he  soon  received  his  congS 
and  departed,  first  to  Dresden,  where  he  BtUl  had 
his  pension,  then  to  Bomichen  in  the  Hartz, 
where  he  died  in  poverty  August  6,  1830. 
Benelli*s  real  title  to  estimation  is  founded  on 
his  'Greeanglehre*  (1819),  which  appeared  first  in 
Italian,  as  'R^ole  per  il  canto  figurato,*  and 
cm  his  *Bemerkungen  Uber  die  Stimme,*  in  the 
A.M.Z.  Leipzig,  (1824).  [J.  M.] 

BENINCORI,  Angxlo  Maria,  bom  at 
Brescia  1779,  ^^^  <^^  Vaxia  Dec.  30,  182 1 ; 
pupil  of  GMretti,  Rolla,  and  Gimarosa.  His 
opera  of  'Nitteti*  was  produced  in  Italy,  and 
well  received  also  in  Vienna  about  1800.  At 
Vienna  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Haydn, 
with  whose  quartets  he  was  so  delighted  as 
to  abandon  dramatic  composition  for  the  time 
and  write  nothing  but  quartets.  In  1803  he 
went  to  Paris  and  wrote  two  operas,  which 
were  accepted  but  never  performed,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  this  excellent  musician  ob- 
tained sufficient  pupils  to  secure  him  a  sub- 
sistence. In  1815,  181 8,  and  1819,  he  brought 
out  three  operas  without  success.  The  end  of 
his  life  was  brightened  by  a  hope  he  did  not 
live  to  see  realised.  Isouard  had  died  leaving 
his  opera  '  Aladin*  unfinished,  and  this  Benincori 
was  commissioned  to  complete.  A  march  for  the 
first  act,  and  the  three  last  acts  completed  the 
work,  which  was  enthusiastically  received  on 
Feb.  6,  1822,  just  six  weeks  after  Benincori's 
death.  Perhaps  however  the  fact  that  the 
theatre  was  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time 
lighted  with  gas  may  have  had  some  share  in 
the  success  of  the  opera.  He  left  much  music 
in  MS.,  but  his  best  compositions  are  probably 
his  qunrtets.  [M.  C.  C] 

BENINI,  SiONORA,  an  Italian  prima  donna, 
singing  at  Naples  with  her  husband  In  1784. 
They  came  to  London  in  1787,  and  sustained 
the  first  parts  in  comic  opera.  Benin!  had  a 
voice  of  exquisite  sweetness,  and  finished  taste 
and  neatness,  but  too  little  power  for  a  large 
theatre.  Though  generally  confined  to  opera 
buflfa,  yet  her  appearance  and  style  seemed 
much  more  adapted  to  the  opera  seria,  for 
which  she  had  sufficient  feeling  and  expression, 
as  she  showed  in  her  excellent  performance  of 
Jephtha's  daughter.  During  an  iUnQss  of  Mara, 
she  filled  with  great  sweetness,  and  much  more 
appropriate  figure  and  manner,  her  part  in 
Tarchi*s  '  Virginia.*  She  had  not  indeed  the 
gaiety  of  countenance  nor  the  vivacity  requisite 
for  a  prima  huJjUi,  and,  though  a  singer  of  con- 
siderable merit,  had  to  g^ive  way  when  Storace 
appeared.  Of  her  subsequent  life  nothing  is 
known.  [J.  M.] 

BENNET,  John,  published  in  1599  a  set  of 
'Madrigals  to  four  voyoesy*  which  he  described 
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on  the  title  as  'his  first  works.*  These  are 
seventeen  in  number,  and  excellent  examples 
of  that  style  of  composition.  He  also  contributed 
to  Morley*s  collection  '  The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,* 
1 601,  the  well-known  madrigal  *A11  creatures 
now  are  merry  minded,'  and  to  Bavenscroft's 
'Briefe  Discourse,'  16 14  (see  Ravenscboft), 
five  compositions  in  parts.  In  the  prefiice  to  the 
latter  work  Bavenscroft  speaks  of  him  in  highly 
eulogistic  terms.  Some  anthems  and  organ  pieces 
by  Bennet  are  extant  in  MS ,  whence  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  he  was  connected  with  one  of 
the  cathedrals.  [W.  H.  H.]- 

BENNET,  Saundkbs,  was  organist  at  Wood- 
stock, and  composer  of  anthems,  pieces  for  piano- 
forte and  several  songs  and  glees.  He  died  of  con- 
sumption in  1809,  at  an  early  age.      [W.  H.  H.] 

BENNETT,  Alfred,  Mus.  Bac^,  Oxon.,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Bennett,  organist  of  Chi- 
chester. In  1 8  2  5  he  succeeded  William  Woodcock, 
Mus.  Bac.,  as  organist  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
and  oiganist  to  the  University.  He  published  a 
volume  containing  a  service  and  some  anthems  of 
his  composition,  and  in  1829,  in  conjunction  with 
William  Marshall,  a  collection  of  chants.  He 
died,  1830,  by  an  accident,  aged  25.  [W.H.H.] 

BENNETT,  Thomas,  bom  about  1779,  was 
a  chorister  of  Salisbuiy  Cathedral  umder  Joseph 
Corfe,  organist  and  master  of  the  choristers 
there.  He  became  organist  of  St.  John's  Chapel, 
Chichester,  and  In  1803  oiganist  at  Chichester 
Cathedral.  He  published  'An  Introduction  to 
the  Art  of  Singing,' '  Sacred  Melodies'  (selected), 
and  'Cathedral  Selections.'  He  died  March  21, 
1848,  aged  sixty- nine.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BENNETT,  Williav,  was  bom  about  the 
year  1767  at  Coombeinteignhead,  near  Teign- 
mouth.  He  received  his  cirly  musical  education 
at  Exeter  under  Hugh  Bond  and  William 
Jackson.  He  then  came  to  London,  and  studied 
under  John  Christian  Bach,  and  afterwards  under 
Schroeter.  In  1793  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Pl3rmouth.  His  com- 
positions comprise  anthems,  glees,  songs,  and 
pianoforte  and  organ  music.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BENNETT,  Sia  William  Stbbndalb,  Mus. 
Doc.,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  the  only  English  musical 
composer  since  Puroell  who  has  attained  a  dis- 
tinct style  and  individuality  of  his  own,  and  whose 
works  can  be  reckoned  among  the  models  or 
'  classics '  of  the  art,  was  b<5m  at  Sheffield  April 
1 3, 1 8 16.  like  almost  all  composers  of  eminence 
he  inherited  the  musical  temperament ;  his  grand- 
father, John  Bennett^  having  been  lay  clerk  at 
King's,  St.  John's,  and  Trinity  CoU^es,  and  his 
father,  Bobert  Bennett,  an  oiganist  at  Sheffield, 
and  a  composer  of  songs ;  and  doubtless  he  thus 
received  some  of  that  early  familiarity  with 
things  musical  in  the  daily  life  of  his  home  which 
has  had  so  much  influence  in  determining  the 
bent  and  the  career  of  many  eminent  oompoBera. 
The  death  of  his  father  when  he  was  but  three 
years  old  cut  him  off  froqi  this  influei^  of  home 
tuition  or  habituation  in  music,  but  his  edacation 
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in  the  art  teema  to  have  been  well  cared  for  by 
his  grandfather,  to  whose  home  at  Cambridge  he 
was  then  transferred.  At  the  age  of  eight  he 
entered  the  choir  of  Kixig*s  College  Chapel,  but 
his  exceptional  musical  ability  became  so  evi- 
dent, that  two  years  after  he  was  removed  firom 
Cambridge  and  placed  as  a  student  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  with  which  institution  his 
name  was  to  be  doeely  connected  throughout  his 
later  life.  He  received  instruction  from  Mr.  Lucas 
and  Dr.  Crotch  in  compositioB,  and  from  Mr.  W. 
H.  Holmes  in  pianoforte-playing,  from  whom  he 
subsequently  passed  to  the  veteran,  Cipriani 
Potter;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  teacher,  well  known  to  have  been 
the  enthusiastic  votary  of  Mozart,  we  may  trace 
in  part  that  admiration  for  the  pure  style  aud 
clear  form  of  the  art  of  Mozart,  which  Bennett 
retained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  modem  musical  fSsshion, 
and  the  influence  of  which  is  so  distinctly 
trsceable  in  his  own  music.  Among  the  unpub- 
lished oompositioiis  of  his  Academy  student  days 
are  some  productions  of  great  merit ;  but  the  fiivt 
on  which  his  reputation  as  composer  depends 
(and  which  stands  as  Opus  i  in  the  list  of  his 
compositions),  is  the  Concerto  in  D  minor,  written 
in  183  a,  and  performed  by  the  composer,  then  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  at  the  prise  concert  of  the 
Academy  in  1833,  on  which  occasion  Mendelssohn 
was  present,  and  encouraged  the  young  composer 
by  his  warmly  expressed  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion, while  the  committee  of  the  Academy  gave  a 
l^af^ical  proof  of  their  appreciation  by  publishing 
the  work  at  their  own  expense.  His  next  pu£ 
fished  work,  the  'Capricao  in  D  minor,*  op.  a 
(dedicated  to  Cipriam  Potter),  dearly  shows  in 
its  opening  theme  the  influence  of  his  admiration 
he  Mendelssohn,  then  the  central  figure  of  the 
musical  world,  though  there  are  touches  of  com- 
plete originality  suggesting  the  pianoforte  style 
which  the  composer  subsequently  made  his  own. 
The  Overture  to  '  Parisina,*  a  most  impassioned 
work,  was  composed  in  1834,  '^  '^  ^^  Concerto 
fai  C  minor,  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Sodety  of 
British  Musidans  in  the  same  year ;  a  work  in 
the  highest  and  purest  style  of  the  Mozart  model, 
and  evindng  in  some  portions  a  constructive 
power  worthy  of  the  composer's  great  predecessor. 
In  1836  the  impression  produced  oy  his  un- 
published F  minor  Concerto  and  the  beautiful 
'Naiades*  overture,  led  to  «n  ofier  irom  the 
flim  of  Broadwood  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
residence  in  Ldpdo  for  a  year,  in  order  that 
he  migfat  have  the  opportunity  of  extending  his 
eirele  of  musical  sympathy  uid  experience,  as 
well  as  of  profiting  by  the  ndghbourhood  and  in- 
fluence of  Mendedssdm.  Tlukt  he  did  profit  in 
jua  art  by  this  visit  is  scarody  to  be  doubted,  but 
it  may  be  said  that  he  gave  to  Ldpdo  at  least 
as  much  as  he  carried  away ;  and  oy  the  com- 
pQsitioiis  produoed  there,  as  well  as  by  the  evidence 
afforded  of  his  genius  as  a  musidan  and  piano- 
forte-player, he  established  for  himsdf  a  reputation 
in  that  dty  of  music  higher  than  has  perhaps 
been  generally  conceded  to  him  in  his  native 
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country,  and  won  the  friendship  and  enthusiastio 
eulogies  of  Robert  Schumann.    It  is  to  this  visit 
probably  that  is  to  be  traced  the  idea  still  cuRent 
in  England  that  Bennett  was  a  (>upil  and  a  mero 
imitator  of  Mendelssohn ;  an  idea  which  can  only 
be  entertained  'by  those  Who  are  either  ignorant 
of  his  works  or  totally  destitute  of  any  perception 
of  mudcal  style>  but  which  has  been  parrotted  by 
incapable  or  prejudiced  critics  till  it  has  come  to 
be  regarded  by  many  as  an  admitted  h^.    After 
his  return  to  England,  Bennett  composed  in  1840 
his  other  F  minor  Concerto,  the  published  one, 
which  is  among  the  best  known  of  his  works,  and 
one  of  the  fixieet  of  modem  compodtions  of  ita 
class.    During  a  second  vidt  to  Leipzig  in  1 840-1 
he  composed  his  'Caprice  in  E'  for  pianoforte 
and  Orchestra,  and  his  Overture  'The  Wood 
Nymphs>'  both  among  the  most  finished  and  ar- 
tistic of  his  compodtions.    From  1843  to  1856  he 
was  brought  periodically  before  the  English  public 
by  his  chamber  concerts,  at  which  his  individual 
and  exceptional  style  and  ability  as  a  pianoforte- 
player  were  fully  recognised.    It  may  here  be 
mentioned  that  in  1844  he  married  Mary  Anne, 
daughter  of  Captdn  James  Wood,  B.  N.    In  1 849 
he  rounded  the  Bach  Sodety  for  the  study  and 
practice  of  Bach's  mudc,  his  enthusiasm  for  which 
was  very  likdy  in  the  first  instance  kindled  by 
Mendelssohn,  who  did  so  much  to  open  the  eyes 
of  his  contemporaries  to  the  grandeur  of  Bach's 
genius.    One  result  of  this  was  a  performance  of 
the  Matthew  Pasdon — ^the  first  in  England-^on 
April  6,  1854.     In  1853  ^®  director  of  the  Ge- 
wsodhaus  Concerts  offered  him  the  conductorship 
of  those  concerts.    In  1856  Bennett  was  engaged 
as  permanent  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
dety, a  poet  which  he  hdd  uU  1866,  when  he 
resigned  it,  and  became  Prindpal  of  the  Royal 
Aci^emy  of  Music.      In  1856  he  was  dected, 
by  a  great  majority,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Mudcal 
I^fessor  at  the  Univerdty  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  also  made  special  efforts  to  promote  uie  know- 
ledge and  study  of  Bach's  mudc,  and  shortly 
aft^  his  dection  reodved  from  the  Univerdty 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Mudc.    (In  1867  ^® 
Univerdty  further  conferred  on  him  the  dei^ree 
of  M.A.I  and  at  the  same  time  a  salary  of  £  100 
a  year  was  attached  to  his  Psofessorship.)  The 
year  1858  saw  the  production  of  his  cantata  the 
'  May  Queen«'  at  the  Leeds  Mudcal  Festival,  a 
work  frill  of  beauty  in  the  chorus  writing,  the 
solos,  and  the  instrumentation,  though  heavily 
weighted  by  an  absurd  and  ill-written  Itbretto. 
No  such  drawback  is  attached  to  his  other  im- 
portant choral  work,  '  The  Woman  x)f  8amaria»* 
first  produced  with  great  success  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Festival  of  1867,  and  which,  though  it 
does  not  contain  the  elements  of  popularity  for 
general  audiences,  has  elicited  the  high  admiration 
of  all  who  can  appreciate  the  more  delicate  and 
recondite  forms  of  mudcal  expresdon.     For  the 
Jubilee  <^  the  Philharmonic  Sodety,  in  186  a, 
he  wrote  one  of  his  most  beautiful  works,  the 
'  Paradise  and  the  Peri '  overture^  in  whidi  the 
'  programme '  style  of  mudc  (i.  e.  mudc  illustrative 
of  certain  verbally  stated  ideas)  is  treated  with  tk 
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delicate  anct  poetic  snggoBtiyeness  which  chttmui 
alike  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  listener. 
In  1870  he  reodved  the  hononury  degree  of 
B.CL.  from  the  Univenit^  of  Oxford.  In  187 1 
Bennett  received  the  distinction  of  knighthood, 
an  honour  which  could  add  nothing  to  such  an 
artist's  reputation  as  his.  In  187a  a  public 
testimonial  was  presented  to  him  at  St.  James's 
Hall  in  presence  of  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience,  and  a  soholaiship  at  the  Boyal  Aca- 
demy of  Music  was  founded  out  of  the  aub- 
scripUons. 

Bdnnett  died  after  a  short  illness,  almost  'in 
hamees,'  as  it  might  be  said,  on  Feb.  1,  1875. 
So  quiet  and  unobtrusiye  had  been  his  later 
Hfe,  that  the  spectacle  of  the  crowd  of  distin- 
guished persons  who  assembled  at  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  6th  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of 
respect  at  bis  funeral,  conveyed  to  many,  even 
among  those  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing mm  in  society,  the  first  intimation  of  the 
true  intellectual  rank  of  their  departed  oountiy- 
man. 

In  estimating  the  position  in  his  art  of  Stem- 
dale  Bennett  (by  this  double  name  he  has  always 
been  best  known  among  writers  and  disooursers 
on  music),  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  genius 
had  not  that  irresistible  sweep  and  sway  which 
compels  the  admiration  even  of  the  crowd,  and 
ntt^  things  which  sink  deep  into  the  souls  of 
men.    He  can  hardly  be  reckcmed  among  the 

S9at  musical  poets  or  the  world,  and  it  would  be 
th  unwise  and  uncritical  to  claim  that  place  for 
him.  But  what  he  wanted  in  power  is  ahnost 
made  up,  in  regard  to  the  artistic  enjoyment  to 
be  derived  from  his  works,  in  individuality  and 
in  finish.  He  is  in  a  special  degree  a  musician's 
composer.  His  excellences,  in  addition  to  the 
real  and  genuine  feeling  for  beauty  and  expression 
which  pervades  his  music,  belong  to  that  mterest- 
ing  and  delicate  type  of  sjrt  which  illustrates  in  a 
special  deg^ree  the  fitness  of  means  to  an  end,  the 
relation  between  the  feeling  expressed  and  the 
manner  and  medium  of  expressing  it ;  a  dass  of 
artistic  production  which  always  has  a  peculiar 
interest  for  artists  and  for  those  who  study  criti- 
cally the  details  of  the  art  illustrated.  His  com- 
positions do  not  so  much  carry  us  away  in  an 
enthusiasm  of  feeling,  as  they  compel  our  de- 
liberate and  considerate  admiration  by  their 
finish  and  balance  of  form,  while  touching  our 
fjEmcy  by  their  grace  and  suggestiveoess.  But 
these  qualities  are  not  those  which  compel  the 
vuffirages  of  a  general  audience,  to  whom  in  £m^ 
many  of  the  more  subtie  graces  of  Bennett's 
style  are  not  obvious,  demanding  as  they  do 
some  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  art,  as 
well  as  critical  and  discriminating  attention,  for 
their  full  appreciation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  enjoyment  which  his  works  do  convey,  the 
language  which  they  speak,  to  those  who  lightiy 
apprehend  it^  is  of  a  very  rare  and  subtie 
description,  and  one  to  whidb  there  is  no  precise 
parallel  in  the  art  of  any  other  composer. 

If  we  try  to  define  the  nature  of  Bennett's 
•  genius  more  in  detail,  we  should  describe  him  m 
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the  first  place  as  being  almost,  one  might  say,  a 
bom  pianist.    His  complete  sympathy  with  this 
instnunent,   his   perfect   comprehension   of  ita 
peculiar  power  and  limitations,  are  evident  in 
almost  everythiug  he  wrote  for  it ;  and  his  piano- 
forte compositions  form,  numerically,  by  far  the 
larger  section  of  his  writings.    His  love  for  the 
instrument,  indeed,  might  be  said  to  have  de- 
veloped into  fibvouritism  in  some  instances,  for  in 
the  Sestett  for  piano  and  stringed  instruments 
the  lion's  share  of  the  labours  and  honours  of  the 
performance  is  so  completely  given  to  the  farmer 
that  the  work  becomes  almost  a  pianoforte  concerto 
with  accompaniments  for  strings  only.     In  his 
pianoforte  concertos,  written  as  such,  however,  the 
composer  gives  its  full  share  of  importance  to  the 
band  part,  which  is  treaty  always  with  gre«t 
beauty  and  piquancy,  and  an  equally  unerring 
perception  of  the  special  aesthetic  qualities  of  the 
various  instruments.    In  his  treatment  of  the 
pianoforte,  Bennett  depends  littie  upon  cantabile 
passages,  whidi  are  only  by  convention  a  part  of 
the  functioii  of  the  piano,  and  in  his  writings  are 
mostiy  'episodical ;  his  sources  of  effect  lie  mofe 
in  the  use  of  glittering  staccato  passages  and 
arpeggio  figures,  which  latter  pecufiarly  chamo- 
teristic  pianoforte  effect  he  used,  however,  in  a 
manner  of  his  own,  often  alternating  single  with 
double  notes  in  extended  passages,  as  in 


from  the  short  *  Capriccio  in  A  minor,'  a  very  typi- 
cal specimen  on  a  small  scale  of  his  style  of  work- 
manship ;  at  other  times  doubling  them  in  close 
passages  for  both  hands,  as  in  the  following  bom. 
the  finale  of  the  '  Maid  of  Orleans'  Sonata — 


>  A  cvfaai  nd  dnnniBS  mnpttm  b  fhe  sow  wtll-lnwwB  '1 
Mda'  ftwntlM*  Trio 'for  piaaoforto  and  ■tringi,  la  vhldi  the  piuio 
hu  th*  liaiinf  uwiwlr  with  a  plnieato  MooiapMifaiiMit  for  tlia  Tkrila  ; 
the  oompoMT.  with  hli  ehMacleriatk  mi  far  mbtlMta  of  timba^ 
bavlnf  erldenOf  conoilTod  the  idee  of  stvlas  m  oeBtabUa  efliMt  to  th* 
percuMlon  nandi  at  the  piano  hf  oppodns  to  tt  tlM  itfll   ' 
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^.i^^fl^Fg^ 


{f      wkxreato  attai 


'^'Uij 


IXjuJ^I^ 


or  in  the  following  highly  characteriBtic  passage 
from  the  mne  movementr-- 


llUf  ^  cif rr^^ 


r 


^^ 


^££^W^^^^^^^^ 


^ 


^^ 


^ 


'■  -  I* 


£t* 


Jf  etc. 

Passages  of  this  class,  which  abound  in  these 
compositionB,  and  the  adequate  and  precise  ex- 
ecution of  which  is  by  no  means  easy,  illustrate 
the  peculiarly  hard  bright  glitter  of  effect  which 
characterises  Bennett's  bravura  passages  for  the 
piano,  and  which  brings  out  in  such  high  relief 
the  qualities  which  are  special  to  the  instru- 
ment. Speaking  more  generally,  his  pianoforte 
woriu  are  characterised  by  an  entire  disdain  of 
the  more  commonplace  sources  of  effect;  they 
are  never  noisy  or  showy,  and  there  is  not  a  care- 
leas  note  in  them ;  the  strict  and  fixed  attention 
of  both  player  and  listener  is  demanded  in  order 
to  realise  the  intention  of  music  addressed 
mainly  to  the  intellect  and  the  critical  faculty, 
never  to  the  mere  sense  of  hearing.  As  a  whole, 
Bennett*s  pianoforte  music  is  remarkably  difficult 
in  proportian  to  the  number  of  notes  used,  firom 
that  delicate  exactitude  of  writing  whidi  de- 
mands  that  every  note  should  have  its  full  value, 
as  well  as  from  the  peculiar  way  in  which  his 
passages  often  lie  for  the  hand,  and  which  de- 
mands the  greatest  evenness  of  finger-power. 
Hence  his  works  are  not  popular  in  the  present 
day  with  amateun,  who  prefer  what  will  enable 


them  to  produce  more  thrilling  effects  with,  less 
trouble;  but  their  value  as  studies  and  modeb 
for  a  pure  style  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed.  Com- 
pared with  the  writings  of  Beethoven,  or  evsci 
of  lessor  composers  who,  fi)llo¥ring  in  hb  steps, 
have  transferred  the  s3rmphonic  style  to  the 
piano,  such  works  as  those  of  Bennett  have  of 
course  a  very  limited  range,  nor  have  they  the 
glow  and  intensity  which  Chopin,  for  example, 
was  able  to  infuse  into  what  is  equally  a  pure 
pianoforte  style  ;  but  as  specimens  of  absolutely 
finished  productions  entirely  within  the  special 
range  of  the  piano,  they  will  always  have  the 
highest  artistic  interest  and  value ;  an  ap- 
preciation of  their  real  merit  being  almost  a  teat 
of  true  critical  perception. 

Looking  at  the  works  of  Bennett  more  gene- 
rally, it  may  be  observed  that  they  show  remark- 
able evidence  of  his  apparently  intuitive  insiffht 
into  proUems  and  theories  in  regard  to  musical 
construction  which  have  only  been  definitely 
recognised  and  tabulated  by  theorists  since  he 
began  to  write.  When  the  school  of  composers 
who  tumble  notes  into  our  ears  in  heaps,  any 
way,  have  had  their  day,  and  it  is  again  recog- 
nised that  musical  composition  is  a  most  subtle 
and  recondite  art,  and  not  a  mere  method  of 
jumbling  sounds  together  to  signify  this  or  that 
arbitrarily  chosen  idea,  it  is  probable  that  Ben- 
nett will  receive  much  higher  credit  than  has  yet 
been  accorded  to  him  as  an  advanced  thinker  in 
music.  The  theory  which  connects  every  sound 
in  the  scale  of  a  key  with  that  key,  making  them 
all  essential  to  its  tonality,  and  the  harmonic  re- 
lations which  are  thereby  shown  to  be  logically 
consistent  though  little  practised  hitherto,  re- 
ceived continual  practical  illustration  in  the 
works  of  Bennett,  whose  peculiar  inteUectually 
constructed  harmonies  and  progressions  are  among 
the  causes  alike  of  his  interest  for  musicians  and 
his  disfiivour  with  the  less  instructed  amateur 
population,  whom  they  not  unnaturally  puzzle. 
A  great  English  musical  critic  has  pointed  out, 
in  a  note  on  the  *Wood  Nymphs*  Overture  (in 
the  Philharmonic  programme  of  March  23, 187 1), 
the  passage  where '  the  so-called  chord  of  the  di- 
mimshed  7th  firom  F  sharp,  with  intervening  si- 
lences, is  heard  on  the  unaccented  second  and  fourth 
beats  of  the  bar,  and  then  an  unaccompanied  D, 
thrice  sounded,  asserts  itself  as  the  root  of  the 
chord,'  thus  presenting,  adds  Mr.  Macfarren,  'a 
harmonic  fact  in  an  aspect  as  unquestionable  as, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  it  was  new.'  But  Ben- 
nett s  music  is  full  of  such  suggestions  of  the 
more  extended  modem  view  of  the  statics  of 
harmony,  the  rather  noteworthy  as  it  does  not 
appear  tiiat  he  made  it  the  subject  of  any  definite 
or  deliberate  theorising,  or  was  indebted  for  his 
suggestions  of  this  kind  to  anything  more  than 
his  own  intuitive  insight  into  the  more  subtle 
harmonic  relations.  It  is  the  frequent  use  of 
what  may  be  termed  perhi^ps  (borrowing  an  ex- 
pression firom  colour)  the  'secondary*  rather  than 
the  '  primary'  relations  of  harmony — the  constant 
appeal  to  the  logic  rather  than  the  mere  sensuous 
hearing  of  Uie  eais— which  gives  to  his  music  that 
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rather  cold  intellectual  cast  which  is  repeUing  to 
the  average  listener.  In  such  a  passage  as  this— 

Atkffro 


the  ear  of  the  uninitiated  listener  is  almost 
startled  by  the  closing  E,  like  the  sharp  blow  of 
a  hammer,  at  the  foot  of  an  arpeggio  passage 
which  seems  to  presage  a  modulation  to  G  through 
the  dominant  ninth  on  G.  Equally  significant 
passages  might  be  quoted,  such  as  this  &om  the 
'Bondeau  k  la  polonaise*— 


and  many  others  that  might  be  adduced,  in 
which  evidence  is  given  that  the  composer  had 
before  his  mind  conceptions  of  harmonic  relation 
new  or  unusual  at  the  time,  but  which  have 
since  been  accepted  and  formulated  into  theory. 

Bennett's  larger  works  far  orchestra,  and  his 
secular  and  EtuNed  Cantatas  abeady  mentioned, 
are  characterised,  like  his  piano  music,  by  great 
finish  and  perfection  of  form  and  detail,  and  by 
a  peculiarly  refined  perception  of  the  relation 
of  special  instruments  and  special  combinations 
to  the  end  in  view.  His  one  published  Sym- 
phony, that  in  G  minor,  may  be  thought  slight 
and  nagile  in  effect  in  comparison  with  the  now 
prevalent '  stormy'  school  of  writing ;  but  those 
who  are  alive  to  the  &ct  that  power  of  sound  is 
not  power  of  conception,  who  look  to  thought  and 
feelinff  rather  than  to  mere  effect  in  music,  will  find 
no  deficiency  of  passion  and  impulse  in  parts  of 
this  beautiiul  work,  while  the  grace  ajid  refine- 
ment both  of  composition  and  instrumentation 
are  universally  admitted.  His  cantata,  the  'May 
Queen,*  disolays  the  most  refined  and  artistio 
writing,  botn  in  regard  to  the  effectiveness  and 
spontaneous  character  of  the  choruses,  the  melodio 
beauty  of  the  solos,  the  strongly-marked  in- 
dividuality imparted  to  the  music  of  the  different 
personages,  and  the  charming  and  piquant  effects 
of  the  orchestral  accompaniments.  Indeed,  the 
work  has  very  much  the  character  of  an  operetta 
off  the  stage,  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that  a 
composer  who  showed  in  this  work  so  much 
power  of  dramatic  characterisation  in  music 
should  not  have  enriched  the  English  lyric  stage 
(poor  enough  1)  with  an  opera.  '  The  Woman  of 
Samaria*  is  less  spontaneous  in  character,  and  in 
its  style  and  treatment  does  not  appeal  to  the 
popular  mind ;  but  it  will  always  be  delightful 
to  musicians,  and  to  those  who  hear  considerately 
and  cridcaUy.  It  is  in  general  construction  very 
much  modelled  on  the  style  of  Bach,  whose 
peculiar  power  Bennett  has  suooessfully  emulatfid 
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in  the  introductory  movement,  with  the  Chorale 
sung  simultaneouaJy  with,  but  in  a  different 
tempo  from,  the  independeht  orchestral  movement. 
Bennett's  separate  songs  (two  sets  published 
during  his  life,  and  one  in  course  of  publication 
when  he  died)  are  small  compositions  of  almost 
Greek  elegance  and  finish,  both  in  the  melodious 
and  expressive  character  of  the  voice  part,  and 
the  delicate  suggestiveness  of  the  accompaniments. 
They  illustrate  in  the  most  perfect  d^ree  the 
character  which  belongs  more  or  less  to  all  his 
art ;  that  of  high  finish  of  form  and  grace  of 
expression,  not  without  deep  feeling  at  times,  but 
marked  in  general  rather  by  a  ctim.  and  placid 
beauty,  and  appealing  to  the  &ncy,  the  aenti- 
ment,  and  the  intellect^  rather  than  to  the  more 
passionate  emotions. 

The  most  puzzling  fact  in  connection  with  the 
artistio  career  of  Stemdale  Bennett  is  the  com- 
parative fewness  of  his  compositions,  at  a  time 
when  his  mind  and  genius  were  still  young; 
notwithstanding  the  power  of  his  earlier  works, 
and  the  promise  which  those  who  then  knew 
him  saw  of  a  stiU  higher  development.  In  all 
probability  the  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  desire  to  secure  a  more  comfortable 
subsistence  from  the  regular  exercise  of  professional 
business,  and  partlv  in  what  those  who  knew  him 
beet  described  as  the  '  shy  and  reticent'  character 
of  his  genius,  which  led  him  to  distrust  hia 
capability  of  accomplishing  great  works,  and  of 
taking  ms  stand  in  the  world  on  the  strength 
of  his  genius  alone.  *  He  waa  not,  in  his  later 
years  at  least,'  says  one  who  knew  him,  '  quick 
to  publish  his  works ;  he  always  had  individuality 
without  a  rapid  execution,  and  took  more  time 
a  great  deal  to  finish  than  to  sketch.'  Whatever 
be  the  true  explanation,  it  is  matter  for  deep 
regret  for  all  lovers  of  what  is  best  and  purest 
in  musical  art,  that  one  so  well  fitted  to  add 
to  its  stores  should  have  condemned  himself  for 
many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  mainly  to  the 
exercise  of  a  teacher's  vocation.  Of  the  brilliant 
gifts  as  a  player,  and  the  tours  de  force  of  memory, 
by  which  the  composer  astonished  and  delighted 
the  Leipzig  circle  in  his  younger  days,  there  are 
accounts  extant  which  remind  us  of  what  used  to 
be  told  of  Mozart.  When  he  sold  his  '  Capriocio 
in  £'  to  a  Leipzig  publishing  fiiin,  they  were 
surprised  at  receiving  only  the  MS.  of  the  orchea- 
tral  score,  and  on  their  inquiring  for  the  piano- 
forte part,  it  turned  out  that  this  had  never  been 
written  down,  though  the  composer  had  played 
the  work  both  in  London  and  Leipzig,  and  had 
apparently  entirely  forgotten  the  omission  in 
handing  over  the  MS.  to  the  publishers. 

By  OioBe  wko  knew  Stemdale  Bennett  he  is 
described  as  having  been  a  man  of  most  kindly 
nature,  and  exceedmgly  modest  and  unassuming 
in  manner  and  character.  The  feeling  of  loyal 
and  affectionate  attachment  which  he  created 
among  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, by  some  of  whom  his  death  was  lamented 
almost  like  that  of  a  kind  parent,  is  a  strong 
testimony  to  the  amiability  of  his  character — an 
amiability   which   was  exercised    without    the 
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■lightest  derogation  from  hia  strict  principles  as 
an  instructor.  A  significant  instance  is  related 
of  his  determination  to  keep  up  a  strict  ad- 
herence  to  the  purest  style  of  music  in  the  Aca- 
demy. On  entering  the  building  one  morning  he 
fancied  he  detected  from  one  of  the  practising 
rooms  the  sounds  of  the  overture  to  'Zampa,' 
and  opened  door  after  door  till  he  found  the 
culprits,  two  young  ladies,  who  in  answer  to  his 
grave  enquiry  'how  they  came  to  be  playing 
such  music?*  explained  that  they  were  only 
practising  sight-reading  of  piano  duets — to  which 
the  Professor  replied  by  carrying  away  the  offend- 
ing volume,  returning  presently  from  the  library 
with  a  duet  of  Mozart's  which  he  placed  before 
them  in  lieu  of  it.  What  he  preached  to  his 
pupils  he  practised  himselt  In  his  whole  career 
he  never  condescended  to  write  a  single  note  for 
popular  effect,  nor  can  a  bar  of  his  music  be 
quoted  which  in  style  and  aim  does  not  belong 
to  what  is  highest  in  musical  art.  Neither  this 
quality  nor  Ms  amiability  of  character  preserved 
him,  however,  from  attacks  and  detraction  of 
the  most  ungenerous  kind  during  his  lifetime, 
from  those  who  had  their  own  motives  in  en- 
deavouring to  obscure  his  fame,  and  who  found 
an  unworUiy  assistance  to  their  aims  fit>m  so- 
called  'critics'  in  public  journals,  one  of  which 
for  a  long  time  conspicuously  disg^iM^  its  musi- 
cal columns  by  repeated  sneers  and  inuendoes 
sgainst  a  musician  who  was  an  ornament  to  the 
srt  and  an  honour  to  his  country — a  process 
which,  as  might  be  expected,  only  redouxiided  to 
the  discredit  of  those  who  stooped  to  it. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Stemdale  Bennett's 
published  works  :— 


1. 

1 

1 

4. 
& 

1 
7. 

1 

f. 

10. 


Rnt  CoBurto.  In  D  mlnoF. 
Gaprlodo  for  Ptenolbite,  in 

D  minor. 
Orertore.  *  PwMiM.* 
teooad  CoBoarto,  laXflki. 


Butoli  fot  Ftenoftvts  sod 

ftrtnsi. 
Tbird  OoneBrto,  In  0  minor. 
ThTM  Masiad  SketehM— 

*  Uk«."  MUktrMBi.' and 

'Foonuln.' 
tLtU  Stodlaa,  to  Okpriedo 

form. 
It  Three  Impromptm. 
11  Ptanoforte    Sonata,  dedi- 
cated to  MendelMohn. 
M.  Three  Bomancai  for  PlaMh 

forte. 
IS.  Overtara,*Th«Kaladi.' 
IL  FantanlA   for    Pianoforte 

dedlcntad  to  EchoBMum. 
n.  'Three  Ptverslona.'  Iiano> 

forte  for  four  handle 
18.  AlkfTo  Orazioao. 
11  Fowtb    OooeertOk    la    f 

ndnor. 
IOl  Orertore,    'Tha     Wood> 

Bjmpli.' 

&.  Caprtoe.  In  S  major.  Flaao 

and  Orefaeetra. 
B.  Six  BongB  (Tint  Sett 
H.  Bolte  de  Pleeet.  for  Flaao. 
H  Rondo  plaeeTole  for  Piano. 

forte. 
K  ChambcrTtlo. 
V.  Bdierxo.  for  Pianoforla. 
SI  Introduetlone  e  Paatorale, 

Bondfato :  Oaprleelo.  la  A 
Piano. 


OiufB. 
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SB. 
80. 


87. 
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<i. 


Stodlai-L'Aaiabaa 

•  L'AppamlooAta. 
Tour  Sacred  Duets,  for  Two 

Trebka. 
Tema  a  Varlailool,    for 

Piano. 
Sonata-duo.  Flaaoforta  and 

VtolonoaUo. 
Prelndee   and   Lmmos— <n 

pleoee  In  an  the  ke  jt.  oom- 

poeed  far  Qoeonli  College, 

London. 
Bondeaa— 'Fm  Mat*  paa 

gal.' 
Six  Songs  CBaeead  StCV 
'  Flowers  of  the  Monthi,*  of 

which  January  and  F«b- 

niary  were  completed  and 

pubUahad,  1171 
Bondeaa  k  la  Polonalw,  for 

Piano. 
Toccata,  for  dlttow 
'The  Mar  Qoeeo*— a  Ffea- 

toraL 
Ode  for  the  Opening  of  tha 

International  Kzhlbltlon, 

IMS.      Worda    by    Mr. 

Tennyion. 
Cambridge  InttaHatfonOde. 

1M2.    Worda  by  Bar.  a 

Kingsley. 
Fantaste-Orertara,  'Para- 

diae  and  the  Perl.'   1802. 
Symphony  In  G  minor. 
Oratorio,  'Woman  of  Sa- 
maria.* 
Vuiie  to  Bophodet* '  AJax.* 
Pianoforte    Sonata,    'Hie 

MaldofOrleana.' 


Hie  Kajor,  Vnor,  and  Oliromatlc 
Scalee,  with  Bemarka  oa  Prao- 
tloe.  Fingering,  ala. 


Sonatina  in  0. 

Bomanoe.  'GenerllTa.* 

MIouetto  eeprealro. 

Pnelodium. 

Two  6ong»— 'Tbe  better  laad*; 
'  In  radiant  loTallneat.* 

The  Chorale  Book,  1803:  and  Bap- 
plement  to  ditto.  1864 :  edited 
In  coqjunetlon  with  Mr.  Otto 
Goldachmldt.  Hm  Bupptement 
oontalns  two  original  tanaa  by 
W.8.B. 


Anthem»-'5ow,  my  God,  let.  I 
beseech  Thee':  'Bemember 
now  thy  Creator':  'O  that  I 
knew':  'Tbefbolhathmldin 
bla  heart.' 

Four-part  Bonga— 'Sweet  itream 
that  wlods':  *0f  all  the  Arte 
beneath  the  Hearan';  *0omo 
lire  with  me.' 

Four  Bonga  In  counaof  publkattoa 
when  he  died. 

[H.  H.  S.] 


BENXJCCI,  an  Italian  basso  engaged  at  Vienna 
in  1783,  appeared  in  London  in  1788  as  first 
buffo;  but,  notwithstanding  his  fine  voice  and 
acting,  was  not  so  much  admired  as  he  deserved. 
He  sang  one  more  season  here,  appearing  as 
Bartolo  in  Paisiello*s  'Barbiere,'  and  as  ZeRro 
in  Gazzanigha's  '  Vendemmiab'  [J.  M.] 

BENVENUTO  CELLINL  Opera  in  two 
acts,  the  words  by  Wailly  and  Barbier,  the 
music  by  Berlioz,  produced  at  the  Acad^mie 
Boyale  de  Musique  Sept.  3,  1838,  and  with- 
drawn after  three  representations,  and  what  its 
author  calls  '  une  chute  ^datante.'  It  was  per- 
formed at  Covent  Garden  ('grand  semi-seriay* 
in  three  acts)  June  25, 1853. 

BERALTA,  an  Italian  soprano  singer,  en- 
gaged at  London  in  1757.  She  sang  tiie  part 
of  'Deceit'  in  Handel's  last  oratorio,  'The  Tri- 
umph of  Time  and  Truth,*  at  its  production  at 
Covent  Garden,  Mwrch  11,  1757,  and  at  the 
subsequent  performances  of  it.  [J.  M.] 

BERBIGUIEB,  Benoit  Tbakqitills,  frunous 
flute-player,  bom  Dec.  ax,  1782,  at  Gaderousse 
in  the  Vaucluse ;  intended  for  the  law,  but  the 
love  of  music  being  too  strong  for  him,  ran  away 
finom  home  and  entered  himself  at  the  Conser- 
vatoiro  in  Paris.  From  1813  to  1819  he  served 
in  the  army,  and  after  that  resided  in  Paris. 
As  an  adherent  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  driven 
thence  by  Uie  Bevolution  of  1830  to  take  refuge 
at  Pont  le  Voyd,  where  he  died  Jan.  39,  1838. 
As  a  pUyer  he  stood  in  the  first  rank.  His 
contemporaries  praise  the  softness  and  jpeculiar 
sweetness  of  hb  tone  and  the  astonishing  per- 
fection of  his  technique.  As  a  composer  he  was 
very  fertile  in  music  for  his  instrument,  both 
solo  and  accompanied — 11  concertos,  many  fan- 
tasias and  variations,  140  duos,  33  trios,  with 
quartets  and  symphonies.  But  they  aro  vexy 
unequal  in  exceUenoe,  generally  moro  brilliant 
and  showy  than  really  good,  the  work  of  the 
virtuoao  rather  than  of  the  musician.       [A.  M.] 

BERCEUSE,  a  cradle  song.  A  piano  piece 
consisting  of  a  melody  with  a  lulling  rodung 
accompaniment.  Chopin*s  Op.  57  is  a  well- 
known  example.  Schumann  has  a  '  Wiegenlied- 
chen'*— which  is  the  same  thing — in  the  Album- 
blatter  (Op.  1 34),  and  his  '  Schlnmmerlied*  is  a 
berceuse  in  all  but  the  name. 

BERCHEM,  Jaoquss  or  Jachvt,  was  bom 
in  Flanders  at  the  commencement  of  the  i6th 
century,  and  flourished  in  the  epoch  immediately 
preceding  that  of  Lassus  and  Palestrina.  He 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  Ufe,  from  1535 
to  X565,  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua^ 
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and  WBB  called  by  the  Italians  Glaclietto  di 
Mantova.  He  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  two  other  oomposeni,  Jachet  de  Buns  and 
Jaohet  de  Wert,  who  lived  in  Italy  at  the  same 
period ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  decide  which  of 
the  three  is  the  author  of  certain  pieces  whidi 
bear  the  name  of  Jachet  only.  His  motets, 
masses,  and  madrigals  are  to  be  found  in  the 
yarious  collections  printed  at  Venice  between 
the  years  1539  and  1545.  One  of  his  chief 
productions  is  a  setting  in  four^part  music  of 
ninety-three  stanzas  of  the  'Orlando  Furioso' 
of  Ariosto  (Venice,  1 561).  [J.  B.  S.  B.] 

BERENSTADT,  Qaxsax.  The  name  of  this 
singer,  of  whom  we  haye  elsewhere  no  record, 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  bass  part  of 
Aigante  in  Handel's  'Rinaldo,'  as  reyived  in 
1 717,  in  which  he  took  the  place  of  the  cele- 
brated Boschi.  After  this  we  do  not  find  him 
again  in  London  till  1723,  in  which  year  he  sang 
in  Buononcini*s  'Famaoe*  and  AttUio's  'Corio- 
lano,'  as  well  as  in  the  'Flavio*  and  <Ottone'  of 
Handel.  In  the  next  year  he  performed  in  the 
'Vespasiano*  of  AttiUo.  Buononcini*s  'Calfumiay' 
and  Handel's  'Giulio  Cesare.'  His  name  does 
not  occur  again.  [J.  M.] 

BERG,  Adav,  a  renowned  murio  printer  of 
Munich,  whose  publications  extend  nom  1540 
to  about  1599.  His  great  work  was  the  'Patro- 
cinium  musices,*  pubUshed  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Pukes  of  Bayaria»  the  first  yolume  ojf 
which  appeared  in  1573.  After  the  death  of 
Duke  Albrecht  V,  in  1579,  the  publication  was 
interrupted,  and  not  resumed  till  1589,  when 
the  second  series  appeared,  also  contaiidirig  fiye 
yolumes.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  contents 
of  the  entire  work : — 
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1.  FitarBMtar. 

%  BalTt  B«ctnA  mterioordlia. 

8b  OMidHit  In  ecaUa. 

4  Nos  qui  lainui. 

5.  Palrb  0t  umbnu 

0.  Laoda  uUma  mMi 

7.  PMiparKiiDaiOi. 
StoIom. 

a  XraiBtDeaL 

9.  lOserieordlain  DominL 
la  Oeoll  omnium  (S  iMUta). 
11.  Domine  damaTl  O  do.). 
IX  Qab  mlhl  d«(  laerlmii. 
]\  Martini  fwtum  (S  pU.) 
U.  Ktaudl  Domlna. 


6  vole 
L  Madia  In  Tito  (9  pM. 
%  Ante  ma  noo  ait 

5.  Confltemlnl  (2  pCi.k 
4  O  Glorioaa  Domlna. 

a  In  Dao  lalotara  d  pto.|. 

6.  BagnmnmundL 

7.  Aglffliu  tlbl  grmtias. 

yOLb  n.   1874 
O.  da  Lawx   Mauat. 
L  Snpar '  Ito  rtana  dolentL' 
2.   „  Motatam '  Crsdldl  proptar.' 
S.   „   do.  *  Bydtu  ez  olaro.' 
4   H  do. 'Oradldl  propter.* 
a  M  *Li  Bargar  at  la  Bergdra.' 

yOL.  m.   Iff74 
0.  da  Taiio.   Offlcla. 
yidlaqnam. 
Aiperiasna. 


Oflktaira  Ratalls  OhrWL 
Do.  BanuraoUoolh 
Do.  Pantaoottai. 
Do.  Oorporte  OhrbtL 

yOL.  ly.   167SL 
0.daI«aMib 
Pualo.  Sroenm. 
yiffllfaa  mortoomm.  Ayoo, 
LMtkmlt  matuttauiu 
DaMallTttataOhitetL  4  too. 
yOL.  y.   1878. 
O.  dalamo.  *«g"«flflay, 
1.  ImlTontdnw. 
a  8tl  Ton!.  4  too. 
a  1ml  Ton].  8  TOO. 
4adlTonl.6Toa 
a  4a  TonL  6  TOO. 
e.  4tl  TonL  8  TOO. 

7.  6*1  TODl.  8  TOO. 

a  7mi  TonL  8  Toa 

a  8tl  Tonl,  8  TOO. 

10.  7ml  Toni,  8  too. 

yoL.yL  una 

O  da  Lam.  Maalat. 
1.  Sopor  *  Dlttat  MaltroHa.' 
a  M  'AmarDoona.' 
S.  „  '  Qoal  donna  attanda.' 
4  «  *  In  dla  trtlmlattonli.' 
a  „  '  lo  wn  fartto  HaUamo.' 
a  Fro  dafioncClib 

yoL.  yiL  i8Ba 

liOa.    Offlda.    Bat  6 
Tocom. 

L  a  Andram  ApoitoU. 
a  NIooial  Kplaoopl. 
a  Ooooaptionis  Maria, 
4  TlMHiUi  ApoatolL 


a  iratlTltalliCliflili.k  Imi 


a  In  ■oimni  mlaa  8  Toa 

7.  Slaphant  Froto  Mart. 

a  Johannb  iTans. 

a  OlrcDnMlilonls.   8Toab 
la  Xplphanlm.   8  Toe. 
11.  OooTeraionb  PaulL 
la  Portfloadonb  Marlau 
U.  Matthfaa  Apoatoll. 
14  Amrantlatlonb  MarUa. 
la  De  Oomnrant  a  Marte.  Obn- 
eeptlona.  Natirltata.  ywta- 
tlooe  et  PraientatloDa  eliia- 


yoL.  ym.  ubl 

Blaahis  Amon.   MaaMk  4  too. 
1.  Super  Ut.  re.  ml.  fk,  aol,  la,  Ia, 

•ol,  fc,  ml,  re.  nt 
%   M  '  Poor  nnf  plablr.' 
a   M  *  Snrga  propera.' 
4.  **DUttDoiiilnuiaiiUflriGba- 


a  FroDatanetli. 

yOL.IX. 
OMardaZaoefaarili. 
1.  yaipartlna. 

Alia  latooatlok 
L  Primus  tooni, 
a  Beoondus  dow 
a  TBrtliBdo. 
4  Qoartasdo. 
a  Qnlntos  do. 
a  SeitDado. 
7.  Septimus  do, 
a  OetaTusdo. 
aMlztosdo. 


Oondltoralmni 


yenl  wdaoiptof. 
yarbnm  ■operbain. 
Chflste  Bademptur. 
A  iohisortoa. 
Denatuomm. 
Steirfiano  prtmo  marL 
Bxoltat  ooslnm. 
Soiennls  dies  adTontb 
8alTaCafloN4 
niid. 

BostlsBeradaa 
Olozbeata. 
Dans  Creator. 
Cordenatua. 
Loels  eraator. 
Dlesabsoloti. 
Audlbenlgnay 
Te  Incta  ante. 
Ad  preeas  nostraa. 
Xzmoredoetl. 
Ohrlsle  qnl  lux  es. 
JamterquaternK 
Jeso  qnadracenarlA 
yazlUa  refda. 
Salve  festo  dleai 
Garum  deeuaJalunIL 
Ad  ooanamagnl. 
yito  aanetornm. 

Jeso  nostre  rsdsmpUob 
Festmnnnno. 
Veal  erestor. 
Olnzbeata. 
Pange  Unffua. 
Saerb  aolennils. 
Oonditor  alma  aldama. 

yoL.  X.  looa 

rrmnoeaoodl  Bala. 

_.H  Snpar  'Kznhandl 
I         ait*  6T00. 


[F.  G.] 

BEBG,  GBORas,  a  German  by  birth,  was  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Pepusch.  In  1763  he  gained  the 
first  prise  medal  awarded  by  the  Catch  Club 
for  his  glee  *  On  softest  beds  at  leisure  laid,'  and 
obtained  two  other  prizes  in  subsequent  years. 
He  published  some  books  of  songs  sung  at  Maiy- 
lebone  Gardens,  at  which  place  in  April  1705 
he  produced  an  ode  called  'The  Inyitation.' 
Thirty-one  of  his  glees  and  catches  are  included 
in  Warren's  collections.  In  1 7  7 1  be  was  organist 
of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  near  Billings- 
gate. He  published  seyeral  works  for  the  organ, 
pianoforte,  flute,  horn,  etc.,  besides  those  abo^e 
mentioned.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BERG,  JoHAirv,  a  music  printer,  bom  in 
Ghent,  who  set  up  a  printing  office  in  Nurembei^ 
about  1550  in  conjunction  with  Ulrich  Neuber. 
After  the  death  of  Berg  (about  1556)  the  office 
was  carried  on  by  Neuber  and  Gerlach.    [F.  G.] 

BERGAMASCA—inthe  'Midsummer  Nights 
Dream,*  a  '  Beigomaak.*  An  Italian  danoe,  de- 
riying  its  name  from  Bergamo,  the  well-known 
city  of  TasBo,  Donizetti,  and  other  eminent 
Italians.  It  is  said  to  exist  in  old  Italian  auiieg 
depUcet, 

According  to  Signor  Piatti,  himself  a  natiye  of 
Bergamo,  the  characteristic  danoe  of  that  dis- 
trict is  of  the  following  measure,  like  a  country- 
dance,  but  quicker,  with  a  strong  accent  on  tho 
second  half  of  the  bar :— ^ 


Signor  Piatti  has  himself  published  a  Bei^a- 
masca  for  Cello  and  Pianoforte  (op.  14)  which 
partakes  of  this  character.  Mendelssohn,  how- 
eyer,  in  setting  Shakspeare's  'Beigomask  dance 
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tictwetQ  two  of  our  campany/  has  giTon  the 
meMiire  ah  entirelj  different  torn :— 
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BEB6ER,  LuDWTO,  a  remarkable  pianoforte- 
player  and  gifted  compoeer,  bom  at  Berlin  April 
1 8,  1777,  and  died  there  Feb.  x6,  1838.  His 
talent  showed  itself  early,  but  received  its  great 
impulse  from  the  notice  taken  of  him  by  Clementi 
ai  Berlin  in  1804,  who  undertook  his  tuition, 
and  took  him  to  St.  Petersbuig.  Here  he  met 
Steibelt  and  Field,  who  had  much  influence  on 
his  playing.  In  181  a  he  visited  London,  and 
became  widely  known  as  player  and  teacher.  In 
181 5  he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  resided  till 
his  death,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  teachers  of 
his  Ume.  Mendelssohn  was  his  greatest  pupil, 
bat  amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  Taubert, 
▼on  Herzberg,  Henselt,  and  Fanny  Hensel, 
Mendelssohn*s  sister.  He  latterly  withdrew 
almost  entirely  from  active  life,  owing  to  an 
over^fitftidious  hypochondriacal  temper,  which  in- 
terfered  much  with  his  intercourse  with  society, 
and  hindered  the  display  of  his  remarkable  ability 
as  a  ocanposer.  He  left  behind  him  a  mass  of 
good,  nay  even  remaikable,  music— pianoforte 
pieces*  sonss,  cantatas,  and  unfinished  operas. 
Amongst  his  published  works  his  twenty-seven 
^ades  are  especiallv  mentionable.  These  have 
been  lately  republished  by  Breitkop^  with  a 
prefikoe  by  C.  Beinecke.  [A.  M.] 

BERGGEIST,  PER,  a  romantic  opera  in  3 
•eta ;  the  story  from  Musi&us* '  Rubezahl* ;  words 
hj  Boring ;  music  by  Spohr  (op.  73).  Produced 
At  Cassel,  March  34, 1825. 

BEBGONZI,  Benbdetto,  a  remarkable  hom- 
plskyer,  bom  at  Cremona»  1790,  and  died  Oct. 
1840.  On  Oct.  7,  1834,  he  received  a  silver 
medal  frt>m  the  Aocademia  of  Milan  for  a  valve- 
ham.  [F.  G.] 

BEBGONZI,  Cablo,  a  celebrated  violin- 
maker  of  Cremona.  Bcnm  towards  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  he  worked  fr^ym  about  1716 
to  1755.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Antonio  Stradivari, 
whom  he  imitated  very  closely  in  his  earlv 
efforts,  while  his  later  instruments  shew  much 
originality  and  character.  Their  form  and  tone 
are  equaUy  beautiful,  and  they  may  justly  be 
ranked  immediately  after  those  of  Stradivari 
and  Joseph  Guameri.  He  made  not  only  violins, 
bat  also  violas  and  cellos,  which  however  are  now 
very  rare.  His  son,  Michel  Angelo,  was  but  an 
indifferent  violin-maker.  [P.  D.] 

BERIOT,  Chablis  Anonsri  dx,  celebrated 
TioUnist.  Bom  of  a  noble  Belgian  frunily,  Feb. 
aOy  1 80  3,  at  liouvam.  He  had  his  first  instruction 
in  the  violin  from  a  local  teacher,  named  Hby, 
who  was  his  g^rdian  after  the  death  of  Ids 
parents;  and  made  such  rapid  progress^  that,  | 


when  only  nine  years  of  age,  he  snocessfuUy  per- 
formed in  public  a  concerto  of  Viotti.  He  him* 
self  ascribed  great  influence  on  the  formation  of 
his  character  and  the  development  of  his  talent  to 
the  well-known  scholar  and  philosc^her  Jacotot, 
who,  though  himself  no  musician,  imbued  his 
young  friend  with  principles  of  perseverance  and 
self-reliance,  which  he  never  lost  sight  of  through- 
out life,  and  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
contributed  to  make  him  attain  that  proficiency 
in  his  art  on  which  his  fame  rests. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Paris 
and  pursued  his  studies  there  for  some  time  under 
the  advice  of  Viotti  and  BaUlot,  without  actually 
being  the  pupil  of  either.  After  a  short  time  he 
made  his  appearance  in  public  with  great  success. 
From  Paris  he  repeatedly  visited  England,  where 
he  met  with  a  most  brilliant  reception.  His  first 
appearance  at  the  Philharmonic  Society  took 
place  on  May  I,  1836,  when  he  was  announced 
as  'Violon  de  la  chambre  de  sa  Majesty  le  Boi 
de  France.'  On  his  return  to  Belgium  he  was 
nominated  Solo -Violinist  to  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  appointment  he  lost  by  the 
Revolution  of  1830.  For  the  next  five  years  he 
travelled  and  gave  concerts  in  England,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Italy,  together  with  the  famous 
singer  Maria  Mali  bran,  whom  he  married  in 
1835.  At  this  time  De  B4riot  was  universally 
recognised  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living 
violinists.  After  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife  he 
retired  to  Brussels  in  1836,  and  did  not  appear 
in  public  till  1840,  when  he  undertook  a  tour 
through  Gennany.  In  1843  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  violin-playing  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatoire, and  remained  there  till  1853,  when 
the  loss  of  his  eyesight  caused  him  to  retire.  He 
died  at  Louvain,  April  30,  1870. 

De  B^ot  may  justly  be  considered  the  founder 
of  the  modem  F^imco-Belgian  school  of  violin- 
playing,  as  distinguished  frx)m  the  classical  Paris 
school,  represented  by  Viotti,  Kreutzer,  Bode, 
and  Baillot.  He  was  the  first  after  Paganini 
to  adopt  a  great  variety  of  brilliant  effects  in 
the  way  of  harmonics,  arpeggios,  pi2zic;\tos,  etc., 
sacrificing  to  a  certain  extent  the  severity  of 
style  and  breadth  of  tone,  in  which  the  old 
French  school  excelled.  His  playing  was  dis- 
tinguished by  unfailing  accuracy  of  intonation, 
great  neatness  and  facility  of  bowing,  grace, 
elegance  and  piquancy.  His  composi.^ions, 
which  for  a  considerable  time  enjoyed  general 
popularity,  although  not  of  much  value  as  works 
of  art,  abound  in  pleasing  melodies,  have  a 
certain  easy,  natural  flow,  and  are  such  as  to 
bring  out  the  characteristic  effects  of  the  instru- 
ment in  the  most  brilliant  maimer.  The  in- 
fluence of  Donizetti  and  Bellini  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Auber  on  the  other,  are  clearly  visible. 

De  B^riot  published  seven  concertos,  eleven 
airs  vari^,  several  books  of  studies,  four  trios  for 
piano,  violin  and  violoncello,  and  together  with 
Osborne,  Thalberg  and  other  pianists,  a  number 
of  duos  brilliants  for  piano  and  violin.  He 
also  wrote  a  rather  diffuse  book  of  instruction, 
'  Ecole  transcendentale  de  Violon.* 
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Henri  VienxtempB  is  the  moit  distingnished 
of  his  nmnerous  pupila.  Hifl  80%  Charles  de 
B^riot,  is  a  gpod  pianist.  [P.  D.] 

BERLIOZ,  Hector,  bom  Dee.  ii,  1^03,  at 
La  cote  Saint-Andr^,  near  Grenoble,  France; 
died  March  9,  1869,  at  Paris. 

He  stands  alone — a  ooloesus  with  few  friends 
and  no  direct  followers ;  a  marked  individuality, 
original,  puissant,  bizarre,  violentlj  onesided; 
whose  influence  has  been  and  will  anin  be  felt 
far  and  wide,  for  good  and  for  bad,  but  cannot 
rear  disciples  nor  fonn  a  school.  His  views 
of  music  are  practically  if  not  theoretically  ad- 
hered to  by  all  eminent  composers  and  executants 
since  Beethoven ;  and  if  interpreted  eum  grano 
salit  his  veiy  words  could  be  used  as  watchwords 
which  few  musicians  would  hesitate  to  adopt. 
Take,  for  example,  tiie  following  sentences,  written 
at  long  intervals,  yet  forming  a  sort  of  profession 
of  fetiUi,  to  which  Berlioz  clung  without  flinch- 
ing throughout  the  whole  of  his  long  career : 
*  Musique,  art  d'emouvoir  par  des  oombinaisons 
de  sons  les  hommes  intelligents  et  dou^  d'or)ranes 
spedaux  et  exerc^.  ...  La  musique,  en  s  asso- 
ciant  k  des  iddes  qu*elle  a  mille  moyens  de  &irs 
naitre,  au^ente  Tintensit^  de  son  action  de  toute 
la  puissance  de  ce  qu'on  appelle  la  poesie  .  .  . 
r^unissant  k  la  fois  toutes  ses  foroes  sur  Toreille 
qu*elle  ohanne,  et  qu^elle  offense  habilement, 
sur  le  syst^me  oerveuz  qu*elle  surexcite,  sur  la 
ckculatioDr  du  sang  quelle  acedia,  sur  le 
oerveau  qu*elle  embrase^  sur  le  coeur  qu^elle 
gonfle  et  fait  battre  &  coupe  redoubles,  sur  la 
pens6e  qu'elle  agrandit  d^mesur^ment  et  lance 
dans  les  regions  de  Tinfini :  elle  agit  dans  la 
aph^  qui  lui  est  propre,  c*est-^-due  sur  des 
6tres  chez  lesquels  le  sens  musical  existe  r6- 
ellement.'    ('  A  travers  chants,*  p.  i.) 

Berlioz*s  startling  originality  as  a  musician 
rests  upon  a  physical  and  mental  organisation 
veiy  different  from,  and  in  some  respects  superior 
to,  that  of  other  eminent  masters ;  a  most  ardent 
nervous  temperament;   a  goigeous  imagination 
incessantly  active,  heated  at  times  to  the  verge 
of  insanity;    an  abnormally  subtle  and  acut»{ 
sense  of  hearing ;  the  keenest  intellect,  of  a  ' 
dissecting  analysing  turn ;  the  most  violent  will,  | 
manifesting  itself  in  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
daring  equalled  only  by  its  tenacity  <^  purpose 
and  indefatigable  perseverance. 

From  first  to  last,  from  th6  'Ouverture  des 
Francs  Juges*  and  the  '  Symphonie  fantastique* 
to  *  Les  Troyens,*  Berlioz  strove  to  widen  the  do- 
mains of  his  art ;  in  the  portrayal  of  varied  and 
intense  passions,  and  the  suggestion-  of  distinct 
dramatic  scenes  and  situations,  he  tried  to  attain 
a  more  intimate  connection  between  instrumental 
music  and  the  highest  poetry.  Starting,  as  he 
did,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  no  one  need  be 
surprised  that  he  occasionally,  nay  perhaps  fre- 
quently, sailed  beyond,  his  niarl^;  and  that  he 
now  and  then  made  violent-  efforts  to  compel 
music  to  say  something  which  lies  beyond  its 
proper  sphere.  But^  be  this  as  it  may,  his 
occasional  failures  do  not  rendor  his  work%  Ifm 
interesting,  nor  less  astonishing. 
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Berlioz  was  one  of  the  most  nnoompromisuig^ 
champions  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
ha^  been  dubbed  'programme  music'  Li  his 
'Symphonie  fantastique'  with  its  sequel  'Lelio/ 
and  in  '  Romeo  et  Juliette,*  elaborate  efforts  ar« 
made,  by  means  of  programmes  and  superscrip- 
tions, to  force  the  hearers*  imagination  to  dwell 
on  certain  exterior  scenes  and  situations  during 
the  progress  of  the  music;  and  these  effiarts^ 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  not  always  sueceasfixL 
One  either  loses  the  musical  thread  and  has  to 
fly  to  the  programme  for  explanation,  or  one 
dreams  of  the  programme  and  misses  the  mnnc 
The-  really  perfect  specimens  of  Berlioz's  instra- 
mental  works  are  in  truth  those  in  which  the 
music  speaks  for  itself  and  t|ie  programme  or 
superscription  may  be  dispensed  with.  Such  are^ 
for  instance,  the  'Sc^ne  aux  champs'  and  the 
'Marche  au  snpplice*  in  the  'Symphonie  fiui- 
tastique,*  the  'Marohe  des  P^lerins'  in  'Harold,* 
the  Overtures  to  *  King  Lear,*  '  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini,* 'Camaval  Remain,'  *  Le  Corsaire,*  etc. 

From  a  technical  point  of  view  certain  of  Ber- 
lioz*s  attainments  are  phenomenal.  The  gigantic 
proiKnrtions,  the  grandiose  style,  the  imjxMong 
weight  of  those  long  and  broad  harmomo  and 
rhythmical  progressions  towards  some  end  afar  off, 
the  exceptional  means  employed  for  exceptional 
ends — in  a  word,  the  colossal,  cydopean  aspect  of 
certain  movements,  such  as  the  *  Judex  credeiis* 
of  his  '  Te  Deum,'  or  the  ' L^crymosa'  and  '  Dies 
irae*  of  his  'Requiem,*  are  without  parallel  in 
musical  art.  The  originality  and  inexhaustible 
variety  of  rhythms,  and  the  surpassing  perfection 
of  his  instrumentation,  are  points  willingly  con- 
oeded  even  by  Berlioz's  staunchest  opponents. 
As  far  as  the  technique  of  instrumentation  ia 
concerned  it  may  truly  be  asserted  that  he  treata 
the  orchestra  with  the  same  supreme  daring  and 
absolute  mastery  with  which  Paganini  treated 
the  violin,  or  Liszt  the  pianoforte.  No  one 
before  him  had  so  clearly  reaksed  the  individuality 
of  each  potiqular  instrument,  its  resources  and 
c%pabilitie«.  Li  his  works  the  equation  between 
a  particular  phrase  and  a  particular  instrument 
is  invariably  perfect;  And  over  and  above  this, 
his  experiments  in  orchestral  colour,  his  com- 
bination of  aingle  instruments  with  others  so 
as  to  form  groups,  and  again  his  combination 
of  several  separate  groups  of  instruments  with 
one  another,  are  as  novel  and  as  beautiful  as 
they  are  uniformly  successful. 

French  art  can  show  nothing  more  tender  and 
delicately  graceful,  more  perfect  in  shape  and 
diction  th^  certain  of  his  songs  and  choral 
pieces — the  duet  between  Hero  and  Ursule, 
'Vous  soupiiez  Madame,'  from  'Beatrice  et 
Benedict,*  and  single  numbers  among  his  '  Nuits 
d-et^*  and  'Irlande.*  Nothing  more  touching 
in  its  simplicity  than  '  L'adieu  des  beigers  *  and 
'Le  repos  de  la  Sainte  Famille,*  from  '  L'Fjifiance 
du  Christ.* 

But  there  is  a  portion  of  Berlioz's  works  from 
which  many  of  his  admirers,  who  are  certainly 
not  open  to  the  charge  of  being  musical  milkaopsy 
recoil  with  instinctive  aversion.    One  must  draw 
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the  line  somewliere,  and  the  writer  wonld  draw 
it  on  the  hitherside  of  such  movementa  as  the 

*  Orgies,*  which  form  the  finales  of  the  *  La  Sym- 
phonie  fimtastique*  and  '  Harold  en  Italie,*  or  the 
choms  of  devils  in  the  'Damnation  de  Faust.' 
Bloodthirsty  delirious  passion  sach  as  is  here 
depicted  may  have  been  excited  by  gladiator  and 
wild  beast  shows  in  Boman  arenas ;  bat  its  rites, 
whether  reflected  through  the  medium  of  poetry, 
painting,  or  music,  are  assuredly  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  these 
same  reprehensible  pieces  contain  some  of  their 
author's  most  astonishing  technical  achievements. 

No  musician,  unless  he  writes  for  the  stage, 
can  hope  to  live  by  his  compositions  in  Trance ; 
accordingly  Berlioz  was  driven  to  the  dubious 

*  metier*  of  beneficiaire — ^to  conducting  concerts 
of  his  own  music  whenever  and  wherever  he  could 
get  a  chance,  and  to  journalism, '  feuilletonism.* 
A  note  of  bitter  complaint  at  the  tortures  hardly 
to  be  borne  which  the  '  compte  rendu '  on  matters 
musical  he  furnished  weekly  during  a  space  of 
twenty  years  for  the  '  Jounud  des  D^bats*  en- 
tailed on  him,  runs  through  all  his  prose.  These 
newspaper  scraps  made  a  name  for  their  author 
as  the  foremost  musical  critic  and  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  French  journalists;  whilst  the  per- 
fection of  style  and-  graphic  narrative^  of  his 
M^moires,  have  proved  him  the  equal  of  the 
best  modem  prosateurs.  Frenchmen  only  can  say 
whether  or  not  his  verse  is  ^ely  to  live  by  its 
own  merits,  apart  from  the  music  to  which  he 
wedded  it,  in  *L*£nfiuice  du  Christ/  *B^trioe 
et  B^edict/  and  *  Les  Troyens.' 

Beriiox  knew  the  principal  works  of  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Spontini,  Mozart,  in  every  respect,  down 
to  the  smallest  details,  by  heart,  and  he  has 
always  and  very  frequently  spoken  of  them  with 
contagious  enthusiasm  and  convincing  eloquence. 
Yet  he  was  by  no  means  an  eruplite  musician. 
Ins  knowledge  being  restricted^  like  that  of  most 
men  of  genius,  to  the  range  of  his  personal 
sympathies.  Of  Handel,  BMsh,  Palestrina,  he 
knew  little,  and  at  times  spoke  in  a  manner  to> 
lay  bare  his  ignorance. 

Berlioz's  father,  a  physiaan,  wished- him  to  fol- 
low the  same  career.  At  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
much  against  his  will,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  as  a 
student  of  medicine;  music  however  so  engrossed 
him  that,  though  he  attended  lectures  and  tried 
hard  to  overcome  his  repugnance  to  the  dissecting 
room,  his  anatomical  studies  came  to  nothing, 
and  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  as  a   pupil 
of  Lesueur,  affcec  a  violent  quarrel  with   his 
parents,  who  stopped  suj^lies  and  forced  him  to 
earn  a  scanty  subsistence  by  singing  in  the  chorus 
of  an  obscure  theatre,  Le  Grmnase  Dvamatique. 
At  the  Conservatoire,  which  he  once  left  in  a 
haff  and  re-entered  as  a  member  of  Reicha's 
'dasM  de  oontrepoint,*  he  met  with  little  encou- 
Aigement  frtim  the  dons,  to  whom  his  sentiments 
and  beliefs,  his  ways  and  works  were  more  or 
IsBi  sntipathetic ;  and  he  was  positively  hated 
by  the«director,  Cherubini.    So  that,  in  spite  of 
his  most  remarkable  attainments  (the  *Oaverture 
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des  Francs  Juges*  and  the  *Symphome  fantas- 
tique,'  which  he  wrote  whilst  a  pupil  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, are  more  than  suflScient  to  show  that 
he  was  then  already  the  master  of  his  masters, 
Cherubini  of  course  excepted)  it  was  only  after 
having  been  repeatedly  plucked  that  he  was 
permitted,  on  the  fourth  ^ial,  to  take  a  prize  for 
composition.  In  1838  he  took  the  second,  and 
at  last,  in  1830,  with  the  cantata  '  Sardanapale,' 
the  first  prize — the  'Prix  de  Rome' — to  which 
is  attached  a  government  pension,  supporting  the 
winner  three  years  at  Rome.  On  his  return.' 
to  Paris,  finding  it  difficult  to  live  by  com- 
posing, he  was  driven  to  earn  a  livelihood  by 
contributions  to  newspapers,  and  by  occasional 
concerts  and  musical  festivals,  which  he  organised 
on  a  large  scale.  The  story  of  his  violent  and 
eccentric  passion  for  Miss  Smithson — an  Lish 
actress  wno  came  to  Paris  with  an  English 
troupe,  and  made  a  sensation  as  Ophelia  and 
Juliet,  whilst  the  enthusiasm  for  Shakspeare, 
kindled  by  Victor  Hugo,  was  at  its  height^is 
minutely  told  in  his  '  Memoires,*  publish^  after 
his  death.  That  sad  book  contains  many  a  hint 
of  the  misery  he  subsequently  endured  with 
her  as  his  w^e,  the  prolonged  fits  of  ill  health, 
bad  temper  and  ungovernable  jealousy  she  was 
subject  to;  it  tells  how  disgracefully  she  was 
treated  by  the  very  audience  who  had  lauded 
her  to  the  skies  when  she  reappeared  as  Ophelia 
after  the  pseudo-enthusiasm  for  Shakspeare  had 
blown  over ;  how  she  fell  from  her  carriage,  broke 
a  leg,  and  could  act  no  more;  how  her  losses 
as  the  manageress  of  an  unsuccessful  theatrical 
venture  crushed  him,  and  how  they  ultimately 
separated ;  Berlioz,  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  sup- 
plying her  wants  out  of  his  poor  pittance  as  a 
contributor  to  newspapers  up  to  her  melancholy 
death  and  interment. 

Admired  occasionally  with  an  enthusiasm  akin 
to  adoration  (for  instance  by  Paganini,  who, 
after  hearing  the  '  Symphonie  fantastique'  at  the 
Conservatoire,  fell  on  ids  knees  before  Berlioz, 
kissed  his  hands,  and  on  the  following  morning 
sent  him  a.  cheque  for  twenty  thousand  francs), 
always  much  talked  of^  but  generally  misunder- 
stood and  shamefully  abused,  Berlioz  was  not 
a  popular  man  in  France,  and  Parisians  were 
curiously  surprised  at  the  success  of  lus  long 
'  Voyage  musical,*  when  he  produced  his  works 
in  the  principal  cities  of  Germany  and  Russia. 
Li  1^52  BerlioB- conducted  the  first  series  of  the 
'New  Philharmonic  Concerts*  at  Exeter  Hall, 
and  in  the  following  y^^t  on  June  25,  he  con- 
ducted his  opera  *  Benvenuto  Cellini'  at  Covent 
Garden. 

He  tried  in  vain  to  get  a  professorship  at  the 
Conservatoire.  The  modest  appointment  of 
librarian  to  that  institute  in  1839  and  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  d'Honneur  were  the  sole  distinctions 
that  fell  to  his  lot. 

His  published  works,  few  in  number  but  co- 
lossal in  their  proportions,  are  as  follows : — 


0|».  L  OuTertare  de '  WaTerley.* 
OpwS.  IrhUMle;  9  milodiM  pour 

niM  •(  deux  toIz  mr  dei  tnduo- 

tloos  de  Thranu  Moore. 


0|».  8.   OnverUire  dee  'France 
Jucee.' 
Op. 4.  Oarertufe  da  'Bol Leer.* 
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BEBNAJSCONI. 


Opu&'Onada 
(BeqttlMn)i 

Op.«. 'U  SlbL'  Chant  nr  1ft 
mort  de  I'iamperearNapolAon.ponr 
irolx  de  bMM  ftfw  dicMin  •(  or- 


Op.7. 'Lasnolttd'k^*  flU  mfc- 
lodta  poor  ana  toIz  atm  ocehMtrt 

OQplUlOw 

0^  8.  'Bivtvto  eC  otprioe.*  Bo- 
BMoe*  pour  la  vloloa  afM  orehM- 
traonpiaiMK 

Op.  8l  LaOftrn»?«lBoiBalii,On 
vertiir*  OaraeteristlqtM. 

Opi.  la  Onad  Tnlti  dlnflra- 
nmtatloo  at  d'orehMtrattoo 
dsnwa.  ATse  mppiiiiMDt '  Le 
d'OKhartn.' 

Op.  IL    'Banh  la 

k  tnria  dMson  avm  or- 


chef  L^gmida 


Op.  U.  'La  Ckpttve.*  Biverie 
poor  nMOD  wpnaoavae  orebestra. 

Op.ia.'FleundesLaiidei.'  Cinq 
mUodlei  p<mr  nns  roix  avce  piano. 

Op.  14.  'Kpliodc  d«  la  Tto  d'an 
artiaia.'  fljrmphooto  ftntaKlgua 
•n  dnq  partial. 

Op.UMi.  I«lto.oaLaratoiirila 
Tla.'  If  oDOdrama  lyrlqna.  V  parti* 
daTeplioda. 

Op.  UL  Graada  ijrmpboDla  foni- 
bra  at  triomphala  poar  gimnda 
hannonia  mUltalre,  avee  un  or- 
ehaitra  dlnfltminantt  A  oordaa  at 
OD  dwaw  ad  libit. 

Op.  16.  'B&rold  an  Italia' 
^onla  en  4  partka,  ataa  an  atto 
prbudpaL 

Op.  17.  *RQfm6o  at  JoUatta.' 
Brmphonia  dnunatlqiia  arac 
ohcMirt.  aolot  da  ehaat  at  prolagne 
an  ridtatlf  eboral. 

Op.  18. '  Triatia.*  8  CSKBSn  avao 
orchoitra.  (M&ditatton  reilgfeoae. 
Ballada  mr  la  Mort  d'OpbiUe. 
Manila  ftmlbiaw') 


Opb  n.  'lavlllali  d'AIlMin.'  t 
moroaaox  da  ehaat  avae  plana 

Op.  SO.  'Vox  popolL'  Vmz 
grmnda  cbeann  avae  orchaitie.  (L* 
manaea  dat  Tnaci,  Hymna  4  la 
Vrance.) 

Op. 21.  OoTartarada  'Oonalra.' 

Op.  SL  'Ti  Deam,'  i  trola 
dMMm  avBO  orcbaitn  ot  oisua 
oonoertaala. 

Op.  B.  'BaPTWMrto  Caninl.' 
Optra  en  troll  actai.  Farolei  da 
Leon  da  WaiUy  at  Aofuit  Barbler. 
(Partition  da  piano.  Fftrli,  Gboa- 
deoi.) 

.Op.91.  *  La  Damnation  de  Fault' 
diamnUique  ao  quatra 
purttw. 

Op.  fB.  'Lintenaa  dn  ChrM.' 
TrilogiaBaer^  L ' Li aonge d'Be- 
rode.*  8.  'U  ftUte  an  Esrpte>' 
S.'L'arrtTfcAeala. 

Op.  SBb '  L'Impirlala,*  oantate  4 
deox  cfaeran  at  ord>artra> 

*  La  Temple  onlTeneL*  Chorari 
qnatre  volz  et  piano. 

*  FrUra  da  MaAln.'  Chorar ideas 
▼olz  et  piaao. 

U  belle  iMbcao.*  Conta  pan- 
dant  rorata*  ^-^^o  dbanx. 

La  GbaMenr  danoli.'  FoorTOis 
de  bams  avao  piano. 

Llnvltatlon  k  la  valia  de  Weber.' 
Oreheibutlon. 

Marebe  Maroealne*  de  L,  de 
Meyer.   OrebaattaUon. 

'ReeHatiTei'  pour  'ie  IM- 
Mhatx.* 

B^atriae  at  Bfanedloi.*  Op(m 
en  deaz  aetai  tanlti  de  Bhakeipeare. 
Paroke  de  Hector  Berlios.  (Parti- 
tion de  piano.   Porli,  Brandui.) 

*Lei  Troyeni.'  Fo^m  lyrlqae 
andeazpartiei:  (1)  *  La  pilie  de 
Trole.'  (MB.)  (9  '  Lei  Troyens  k 
Oartbasa*  (Partition  de  piano. 
Parla.  Choadonii) 


Berides  the  'Traits  d'instrumentation,'  with 
itB  seqnel  *Le  chef  d^orchestre/  included  above 
amongBt  his  musical  works  as  op.  lo,  the  sub- 
joined literary  productions  have  been  issued  in 
book-form : — 


Voyage  Maikal . . .  ^dei  mr 
BeethoTen,  Glock  et  Waber,  8  toIb. 
Far1i.1M4. 

Lei  wiriei  de  I'ordiaitre.  1MB. 

Lea  troteiquei  de  la  moiiqae; 

jLtrarm  ebonts;  1888. 


MemoifHt  oomprenoat  m  tof^ 
acai,  etc..  lMe-188B.  Parte,  ina 
Biitoriettei  et  Soenai  muilcalas ; 
Lai  mnileleni  et  la  maslqae. 
Adrartiied  by  M.LeTy  Mrei  in 
1872,  b«t  not  yet  pubUibed. 


[E.  D.] 

BERMUDO,  JuAir,  bom  near  Astorga  in 
Sjpain  about  1510,  a  Franciscan  monk,  author 
of  'Libro  de  la  declaracion  de  InstrumentoB.' 
Volume  I.  onlj  has  been  printed  (Ossuna,  1549). 
Soriano-Fuertes  ('Historia  de  la  Musica  espa- 
ftola*)  states  that  the  original  in  four  Tolumes 
in  among  the  MSS.  in  the  National  library  at 
Madrid. 

BERNAOCni,  Antonio,  bom  at  Bologna 
about  1690,  is  equally  celebrated  as  a  singer 
and  as  a  master.  During  several  yean  he 
received  the  instruction  of  Pistocchi,  then  the 
first  singing-master  in  Italy,  where  there  were 
at  that  time  not  a  few;  and  to  his  care  and 
skill,  as  well  as  to  his  own  application,  genius, 
and  splendid  soprano  voice,  the  young  Bemacchi 
owed  his  early  superiority  over  all  the  other 
singers  of  his  day,  and  the  title  which  he  gained 
of  'B  Re  del  cantatori.'  F^tis  says  that  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  1723;  but  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  he  did  this  ten  years 
earlier,  for  he  was  singing  in  London  in  17 16 
in  the  opera  'Clearte/  and  in  Handel*s  *Ri- 


naldo*  in  tfij,  when  he  sang  the  part  of 
Gofiredo,  which  had  previously  been  sung  by 
Vanini  Boschi  and  Galerati,  two  female  oon^altL 
While  in  England,  his  voice  was  thought  to  be 
weak  and  defective;  but  he  covered  these  faults 
with  so  much  skill  that  hb  singing  was  alwavs 
much  more  admired  bv  muncians  than  by  the 
public.  He  remained  here  at  first  only  for 
one  season,  after  which  he  returned  to  Italy. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria^  and  subsequently  that 
of  the  Emperor.  Bemacchi  now  altered  his 
style,  making  use  of  an  embroidery  of  roulades, — 
a  great  innovation  upon  the  old  simple  method  of 
singing.  This  novelty  had  an  immense  success ; 
and  was  immediatelv  adopted  by  all  the  other 
singers,  in  spite  of  the  outcry  raised  by  the  pur- 
ists of  the  old  school.  Martinelli  and  Algarotti 
agree  in  blaming  him  for  sacrificing  ezpresaion 
to  execution,  and  for  'opening  the  door  to  all 
the  innovations  which  have  debased  the  art.' 
Rousseau  relates  that  Pistoochi,  on  hearing  his 
former  pupil,  exclaimed  'Ah I  woe  is  me!  I 
taught  thee  to  sing,  and  now  thou  wilt  "  play" !  * 
The  'Daily  Courant*  of  July  2,  1729,  announced 
that  'Mr.  Handel,  who  is  just  returned  from 
Italy,  has  contracted  with  the  following  persons 
to  perform  in  the  Italian  Opera :  Sig.  Bemacchi, 
who  is  esteemed  the  best  singer  in  Italy  ;*  etc. 
The  new  company  disembark^  at  Dover  at  tho 
end  of  September ;  and  the  Opera»  which  had  been 
closed  for  eighteen  months,  re-opened  December  2 
with  'Lotario,*  and  a  revival  of  'Tolomeo,'  in 
both  of  which  Bemacchi  played  the  principal 
character,  formerly  sustainea  by  Senesino.  In  the 
season  of  1730  he  sang  in  Handel*s  'Partenope,* 
after  which  he  returned  once  more  to  Italy,  with 
the  desire  of  founding  there  a  school  for  teach- 
ing his  own  method.  Raf^  Amadori,  Mancini, 
Guarducci,  and  many  more,  were  his  scholars. 
The  objection  of  the  purists  to  Bemacchrs  fiori- 
ture  as  new.  Has  no  foundation ;  for  these  em« 
bellishments  were  as  old  as  the  i6th  century, 
and  were  only  developed  by  him  and  employeid 
more  after  the  manner  of  instrumental  music 
He  was  also  a  good  composer,  having  learnt 
composition  from  G.  A.  Beiiiabei ;  the  Conserva- 
toire at  Paris  possesses  some  songs  and  duets  of 
his.  He  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
Sodetk  Philarm.  of  Bologna  in  1722,  of  which 
he  became  Princeps  in  1 748  and  49.  He  died 
March  1756.    (See  Fabinelli.)  [J.  M.] 

BERNARD,  sumamed  IL  tedesoo,  'the 
German,'  is  said  to  have  been  organist  at  the 
church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  in  the  last  half  of 
the  15th  century,  and  to  have  invented  organ 
pedals.  The  catalogue  of  the  organic  of  St. 
Mark — given  in  von  Winterfeld*B  'Gabrieli* — 
contains  the  name  of  'Bernardo  di  Ste&nino 
Murer,'  as  having  held  the  post  from  April  15, 
1445,  to  Sept.  22,1459. 

BERNARD!.    (See  Senesino.) 

BERNASCONI,  Antonia,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  valet-de-chambre  of  the  Prince  of  Wurtem- 
bui^i  whose  widow  married  Andrea  Bemasooni, 
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Amorfo-mMteruid  composer.  From  Him  Antonia 
reoared  such  instruction  as  sufficed  to  develope 
her  remarkable  talents.  She  made  her  fint 
appearance  at  Tlenna,  1764,  in  '  Aloeste,'  which 
Gluck  had  written  exprMslv  for  her.  She  afler- 
waids  sang  at  various  Italian  theatres,  and  in 
17 78  she  appeared  with  Pacchierotti  in  'Demo- 
fixmte,'  a  pasticcio,  at  the  Opera  in  London. 
She  was  then  a  good  musician,  and  a  correct  and 
skilful  singer;  but  her  voice  was  net  powerful, 
and  she  was  past  her  prime.  She  was  a  good 
actress,  with  but  an  indifferent  figure.  In  the 
next  season  she  remained,  condescending,  as  it 
was  then  esteemed,  to  take  the  part  of  'first 
^HToman'  in  the  comic  opera,  which  uie  performed 
admirably.  In  1770-71  she  had  sung  at  Milan 
(he  part  of  Aspasia  in  Mozart^s  early  opera 
'  Mitridate.'  She  distrusted  the  powers  of  the 
boy  to  compose  the  sirs  for  her;  and  requested  to 
see  what  she  was  to  sing,  to  which  he  instantly 
acceded.  She  made  trial  of  a  piece,  and  was 
diarmed  with  it.  Mozart  then,  piqued  at  her 
want  of  confidence,  gave  her  another,  and  a 
third,  leaving  Bemasconi  quite  confounded  with 
•o  rare  a  tislent  and  so  rich  an  imagination 
at  yean  so  tender.  Shortly  aftsrwsjds  an 
enemy  (Grssparini  of  Turin)  cslled  on  her  with 
the  words  of  the  libretto  set  to  difiereht  music, 
and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  not  to  sing  the 
mufflo  of  the  young  Mozart.  'She  absolutely 
refused  this  wicked  person,  being  quite  over- 
joyed at  the  airs  the  young  mtuttro  had  written 
far  her,  in  which  he  consulted  her  inclination.*^ 
The  opera  had  a  prodigious  success. 

In  1 783  Bemasconi  was  at  Vienna,  where  she 
liad  settled,  though  not  engaged  at  the  Opera ; 
iMit  she  gave  a  few  performances  of  the  '  Alceste ' 
mnd  'Ifigenia  in  Tauride'  of  Gluck,  and  of  a 
oomic  opera  'La  Contadina  in  Corte,'  which 
she  had  sung  with  success  in  London.      [J.  M.] 

BERNER,    Fbisdbioh   Wilhblm,   bom   at 

Creslau,  Much  16,  1780;  pupil  of  his  fiither 

^e   organist  of   the    Elisabeth  Church  there, 

under  whose  tuition  he  made  such  rapid  progress 

AS  to  be  appointed  his  assistant  at  thirteea  years 

of  age.    Counterpoint  and  composition  he  learnt 

£roni    Gehimie,   directtit  of   the  choir   at   the 

3iatthaus  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  from 

^eichardt  the  cello,  hom,  batisoon,  and  clarinet, 

"vrhich  last  instrument  he  played  in  the  orchestra 

of  the  theatre.    The  arrival  of  C.  M.  von  Weber 

in  Breslau  to  take  the  post  of  capellmeister  roused 

3enier  to  heak  exertions.     Weber  valued  him 

mM  an  excellent  pianoforte  and  clarinet  player. 

In  1 81 1  he  and  Schnabel  were  summoned  to 

Berlin  by  Zelter  to  master  the  system  of  the 

Singftkademie,   with  the   view   of  establishing 

flfpiH^y  institutions  in  Breslau  and  the  rest  of 

SUesda,  such    being  the  wish  of  the  Prussian 

government.    Bemer  was  also  entrusted  with 

the   task  of  cataloguing  the  musical  treasures 

ot  the  suppressed  monasteries.    In  the  middle 

of  all  this  activity  he  was  seized  with  a  long 

joid  serious  illness  which  removed  him  on  May 

>  Leopold  Monrtli  Lettar. 
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p,  1837.  More  details  of  his  life  will  be  found 
m  the  'Hansfreund'  for  1827,  No.  15.  Among 
his  numerous  pupils,  Adolph  Hesse  the  celebrated 
organist,  himself  also  departed,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable.  He  left  many  compositiona 
both  for  voices  and  instruments,  but  his  didactic 
writings  axe  more  valuable — 'Grundregeln  des 
Gesanges'  (1815),  '  Theorie  der  Choral-zwis- 
chenspiel'  (1819),  *  Lehre  von  den  musikaliachen 
Interpunktion*  (1821).  Some  of  his  songs  are 
even  now  very  popular,  e.g.  'Deutsches  Herz 
▼erzage  nicht.'  [F.  G.] 

BERNHABD,  Chbistoph,  capellmeister  at 
Dresden ;  son  of  a  poor  sailor ;  bom  at  Dantzic, 
161 2.  He  was  so  poor  as  to  sing  from  door  to 
door  to  keep  himself  from  starving.  By  a  Dr. 
Strauch  he  was  placed  in  the  Gymnasium,  where 
he  studied  music  under  Balthazab  Ebbkn,  and 
the  organ  under  Paul  Syfert.  By  the  aid  of 
the  same  benevolent  individual  he  was  enabled 
to  visit  Dresden  with  letters  of  recommendation 
to  H.  ScHUTZ  the  capellmeister.  There  his 
fine  tenor  voice  so  far  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  KurfUrst  as  to  induce  him  to  send  Bemhard 
to  Italy  with  the  view  of  perfecting  his  singing. 
In  Rome  he  became  intimate  with  Carissimi, 
and  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Italians  by 
his  compositioBS,  amongst  others  a  mass  for  ten 
voices.  After  returning  with  a  party  of  young 
Italians  to  Dresden,  be  was  enabled  by  the 
Kurf&rst  to  make  a  second  journey  to  Italy. 
The  Italians  who  had  returned  with  him  however 
intrigued  against  their  benefactor,  and  at  length 
compelled  Bemhard  to  resign  his  post  and  take 
a  cantorahip  at  Hamburg:  ten  years  later  he 
was  recalled  by  the  Kurfftrst  Johann  Geoige  III, 
and  remained  in  Dresden  as  capellmeister  till  his 
death,  Nov.  14,  1692.  His  facility  in  counter- 
point was  very  remarkable,  and  some  extraor- 
dinary instances  of  his  ability  in  this  direction 
may  be  found  in  his  setting  of  the  Latin  hymn 
'Prudentia  Prudentiana*  (Hamburg,  1669)  in 
triple  counterpoint,  as  well  as  in  other  of  his 
works.  [F.G.] 

BERNHARD,  Wilhblm  Chbistoph,  remark- 
able as  a  first-rate  player  of  the  works  of  J.  S. 
Bach,  both  for  organ  and  piano.  Bom  at  Saal- 
feld  about  1 760 ;  died  at  Moscow  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-seven  in  the  year  1 787.       [F.  G.] 

BERNSDORF,  Eduabd,  bom  at  Dessau 
March  25,  1825,  a  pupil  of  F.  Schneider  at 
Dessau  and  of  A.  B.  Marx  at  Berlin ;  has  lived 
for  many  years  at  Leipsic.  He  has  published 
various  songs  and  pieces  for  the  piano,  but  is 
chiefly  known  as  editor  of  the  '  Universal  Lexi- 
kon  der  Tonkunst*  (3  vols.,  with  supplement, 
1856),  begun  by  von  Schladebach — and  also  as 
a  critic  in  the  well-known  musical  periodical, 
the  'Signale.'  Bemsdorf  is  a  thorough  con- 
servative, with  a  strong  antipathy  to  all  modem 
efforts  in  music.  Within  his  own  predilections 
however  he  is  a  keen  and  intelligent  critic, 
though  a  certain  severity  of  expresaion  in  his 
reports  of  the  Leipsic  concerts  has  brought  on 
him  the  dislike  of  many  musicians.  [A.  M.] 
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BEBSELU,  Matteo,  a  celebraied  Italian 
tenor,  who  came  to  England  with  Senesino ;  and 
with  him  made  his  first  appearance  in  London 
in  Buononcini*8  'Astartus,  Nov.  19,  1720.  He- 
sang  next  in  December  of  the  same  year,  with 
Senesino  again,  in.  the  'Radamisto*  (revival)  of 
Handel;  and  in  1721  he  appeared  in  'Muzio 
Sc8evola»'  joint  work  of  Attilio,  Buononcini.  and 
Handel ;  in  the  '  Arsace*  of  Orlandini  and  Ama- 
dei ;  and  in  the  anonymous  '  L*Odio  e  L*  Amore/ 
After  that  we  lose  sight  of  him.  [J.  M.] 

BERT  A,  6B  Ths  Gnomb  of  thx  Habtzbebo, 
a  roniantic  opera  in  a  acts;  words  by  Edward 
Fitzball ;  music  by  Henry  Smart.  Produced  at 
the  Haymarket  TheatrOf  May  36,  1855. 

BERTIN.  Louise  Angbliqub,  bom  near  Paris 
1805,  contralto  singer,  pianist,  and  composer. 
'Le  Loup  Garou*  (Paris,  1827)  and  'Faust* 
(1831)  were  her  most  successful  operas,  though 
Victor  Hugo  himself  adapted  the  libretto  for  her 
'La  Esmeralda^  (1836).  MUe.  Bertin*s  impeiv 
feet  studies  account  for  the  crudities  and  irregu- 
larities to  be  found  in  her  writings  among  many 
evidences  of  genius.    She  died  Ap.  26,  1877. 

BERTINI,  G1U8EPPB,  son  of  Salvatore  Ber- 
tini,  a  musician  at  Palermo,  bom  there  about 
1 756 ;  a  composer  of  church  muitic,  and  author 
of  *  Dizionario  , .  .  degli  scrittori  di  musica*  (Pa- 
lermo, 1814),  which,  although  largely  boirowed 
firom  Choron  and-Fayolles,  contains  interesting 
original  articles  on  Italian  musicians. 

BERTINI,  Hknbi,  bom  in  London  1798,  a 
pianist,  the  last  member  of  a  musical  family, 
which  included  the  father,  bom  at  Tours  1750, 
and  an  elder  brother  BbmoIt  Auouste,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  dementi,  and  trained  Henri  after 
that  master^s  method.  At  the  age  of  twelve  his 
father  took  him  for  a  successful  oenoert-tour  in 
Holland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Gtemiany.  He 
was  for  some  time  in  England'  and  Scotland, 
but  in  1821  settled  finally  in  Paris.  As  a 
performer  he  excelled  alike  in  phrasing  and 
execution.  His  compositions  (of  which  F^tis 
gives  a  complete  list)  were  excellent  for  their 
time,  but  his  chief  work  is  an  admirable  course 
of  studies.    He  died  at  Meylan,  Oct.  i^  1^76* 

BERTINOTTI,  Tbbesa,  bom  at  Savigliano, 
Piedmont,  in  1776.  When  she  was  only  two 
years  old  her  parents  went  to  live  at  Naples. 
Here,  at  the  age  of  four,  she  b^an  the  study  of 
music,  under  the  instruction  of  La  Barbiera,  a 
very  original  artist,  of  a  type  that  is  now  nearly 
lost,  even  at  Naples.  At  twelve  the  little  Teresa 
made  her  first  appearance,  with  other  children, 
at  the  San  CarUno  theatre,  with  great  ^lat. 
As  she  grew  older,  she  showed  the  promise  of 
great  beauty,  and  developed  a  fine  style  of  sing- 
ing. Obtaining  engagements  only  too  easily  she 
sang  at  Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  and  Turin  with 
prodigious  success.  In  the  latter  town  she  mar- 
ried Felice  Radicati,  a  violinist  and  composer  of 
instrumental  music;  but  she  still  kept  to  her 
maiden  name  on  the  stage.  In  1805  she  sang 
with  brilliant  suocess  at  Vienna  for  siz  months ; 
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but  she  then  left  that  city,  on  account  of  political 
events.  In. 1 807  she  went  to  Munich,  and  sang 
before  the  court ;  and  then  visited  Vienna  a 
seconds  time,  where  she  found  the  same  welcomo 
as  before.  An  engagement  firom  Louis  Buona- 
parte, king  of  Holland,  now  reached  her:  she 
accepted  it,  and  went  to  the  Hague.  Receiving 
proposals  from  London  and  Paris,  she  preferred 
the  former,  whither  she  came  about  1810-11. 
Here  she  was  thought  to  have  a  pleasing  voice 
and  a  good  manner;  but  after  giving  sati&ctioa 
in  one  serious  opera,  *  Zaira,'  in  which  her  songs 
were  written  for  her  by  her  husband,  she  was  less 
successful  in  a  second ;  upon  which  she  took  to 
comic  opera,  and  performed  extremely  well  in 
Mozart's  'Gosi.fan  tutte,*  which  was  admirably 
acted  in^  every  part,  the  other  characters  being 
filled  by  Collini,  Cauvini,  Tramezzani,  and  Naldi. 
She  al80  sang  in  the  'Flauto  Magico*  and  a  revi- 
val of  Guglielmi's  beautiful '  Sidagero.'  Catalani, 
however,  could  not  endure-  to  be  surrounded  by 
so  many  good  performers ;  and  the  situation  con- 
sequen&y  became  so  unpleasant  that,  half  the 
company,  including  Bertinotti,  seceded  to  the 
Pantheon,  taking  with  them,  as  '  best  woman,' 
the  celebrated  Miss  Stephens,  who.  there  made  her 
debut.  The  licence  being  only  for  intermezzos, 
operas  of  one  act,. and  dancing  without  ballets 
d-action,  the  performances  were  not  very  attract- 
ive, and  soon  .ceased.  The  house  then,  dosed,  and 
most  of  the  troupe,  among  whom  was  Bertinotti^ 
left  this  country.  She  now  returned  to.  Italy, 
visited  Grenoa,  and  was  next  engaged  at  the  end 
of  18 1 2  for  the  opera  at  Lisbon.  In  18x4  she  re- 
turned to  Bologna,  being  called  thither  on  fiunily 
matters,  and  while  there  received  an  offer  from. 
the  Italian  opera  at  Paris,  which  she  accepted 
but  was  prevented  fix>m  fulfilling  by  the  return  of 
Napoleon. fix>m  Elba.  She  therefore  settled  at 
Bologna,  where  her  hosband,  who  had  obtained 
a  .place  as  first  violin  and  professor,  was  killed  in 
1823  by  an  accident,  being,  thrown  from  a  car- 
riage. She  now  retired  from  the  stage,  but 
continued  to  teach  singing,  and  formed  several 
admirable  pupils.  She  died  at  Bologna^  Feb.  1 2, 
1854*  [J.M.] 

BERTOLDI,  SiGNOBA,  announced  July  2, 
1729,  among  Handel's  new  company,  as  having 
*  a  very  fine  treble  voice,'  was  in  reality  the  con- 
tralto BSBTOLLI.  [J.  M.] 

BERTOLLI,  Fbancesca,  who  arrived  in  Eng- 
land about  the  end  of  September  1729,  was  a 
splendid  contralto,  and  '  also  a  very  genteel 
actress,  both  in  men  and  women's  parts.'  She 
was  one  of  the  new  company  with  wnich  Handel 
opened  the  season  of  1729-30,  and  appeared  in 
'Lotario'  and  the  revival  of  'Tolomeo,'  and  in 
'Partenope,'  Feb.  24,  1730.  She  sang  again  in 
'Poro,'  Feb.  2,  1731,  with  Senesino:  this  opera 
had  a  run  of  fifte^  nights,  at  that  time  a  great 
suocess.  Bertolli  took  in  it  the  part  formerly 
sung  by  Merighi.  She  took  part  in  the  revivals 
of  'Rodelinda*  and '  Rinaldo'  in  the  same  season, 
and  in  the  new  operas,  'Ezio*  and  'Sosarme,*  at 
the  beginning  of  1732.    In  this  season  she  sang^ 
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in  Engliah,  the  contralto  music  of '  Esther/  then 
performed  first  in  public  (April  3o),  and  repeated 
six  times  during  May;  and  she  appeared  in  *  Acis 
and  Galatea,*  sung  psjrtly  in  English  and  partly 
in  Italian.  In  this  same  year  she  also  performed 
in  '  Flavio '  and  '  Alessandro'  by  Handel,  and  in 
Attilio*B  'Coriolano/  In  1733  she  played  in 
'Ottone,'  'Tolomeo/  and  'Orlando/  and  in  'De- 
borah/ HandeFs  second  English  oratorio.  She 
followed  Senesino,  however,  when  that  singer  left 
Handel,  and  joined  the  opposition  at  the  Lin- 
ooln*8  Inn  Theatre :  she  sang  in  '  Onorio*  in  1 734, 
and  in  Yeracini^s  'Adriano  in  Siria'  in  1735.  as 
well  as  in  other  pieces.  In  1 737  she  returned  to 
Handel,  and  sang  in  his  '  Aiminio/  Jan.  1 2,  at 
Covent  Garden ;  'Giustino/  Feb.  x6 ;  'Berenice/ 
May  la;  and  a  revival  of  'Part^ope/  Her 
name  never  occurs  again  in  the  libretti  of  the 
time,  and  her  aftei^history  is  unknown.     [J.  M.] 

BEBTON,  Hexbi  Montan,  one  of  those  not 
unfrequent  instances  in  the  history  of  art  where 
a  distinguished  &ther  is  succeeded  by  a  more 
distinguiihed  son.    Pierre  Montan  Berton,  the 
fUher,   composed  and  adapted  several  operas, 
and  was  known  as  an  excellent  conductor.    He 
held  the  position  of  ehef  cCorehestre  at  the  opera 
in  Paris  when  the  feud  of  the  Gluckiats  and 
Piecinists  began  to  rage,  and  is  said  to  have 
acted  as  peac^naker  between  the  hostile  parties. 
His  son  HKNfii  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1 767.     His 
talent  seems  to  have  been  precocious ;  at  six  he 
could  read  music  at  sight,  and  became  a  vio- 
linist in  the  orchestra  of  the  opera  when  only 
fifteen.     His  teachers  of  composition  were  Rey, 
«  firm  believer  in  Bameau*s  theoretical  principles, 
mod    Sacchini,   a   prolifio  composer  of   Italian 
cperas.      But  this  instruction  was  never  sys- 
tematic,  a  defect  but  too  distinctly  visible  even 
in  the  maturest  scores  of  our  composer.     His 
musical  knowledge,  and  particularly  hb  expe- 
rienoe  of  dramatic  effect,  he  mainly  derived  from 
the  performances  he  witnessed.    Hence  the  want 
of  independent  features  in  his  style,  which  makes 
it  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  his  work- 
manship from  that  of  other  masters  of  the  French 
school.     In  1783  he  became  deeply  enamoured 
of  Mdlla  Maillard,  a  celebrated  singer,  by  whom 
he  had  an  illegitimate  son  Francois  Bxbtoit, 
also  a  composer  of   some   note,   who   died  in 
1831.     This    passionate   attachment    seems   to 
have  awakened  his  latent  creativeness.     His  first 
work  was  a  comio  opera,  'La  dame  invisible,* 
written  about  the  time  referred  to,   but   not 
performed  till  four  years  later  (Dec.  1787).    It 
IS  taid  that  the  young  composer  being  too  shy 
to  produce  his  work  it  was  shown  hy  Mdlle. 
Kaillard  to  Sacchini,  who  at  once  recognised 
Berton's  talent.     This   led  to   the  connection 
between  the  two  musicians  already  alluded  to. 
Berton  made  his  public  d^but  as  a  composer 
at  the  Concerts  Spirituels,  for  which  he  wrote 
several  oratorios.    One  of  these,  '  Absalon,*  was 
fiist  performed   with    considerable    success    in 
1786.    BuL  he  soon  abandoned  sacred  music  for 
the  more  congenial  sphere  of  comic  opera.    In 
1787  two  dramatic  works — 'Lea  promeisea  de 
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marlage  *  and  the  above  -  named  '  Dame  in- 
visible*— saw  the  light  of  the  stage,  and  were 
favourably  received. 

The  excitement  of  the  revolutionary  period 
did  not  fail  to  leave  its  traces  on  Berton's 
works.  His  opera  'Les  rigueurs  du  cloltre' 
owes  its  existence  to  this  period.  In  it  the 
individual  merits  and  demerits  of  his  style 
become  noticeable  for  the  first  time— easy  and 
natural  melody,  great  simplicity  and  clearness 
of  harmonic  combinations,  and  skilful  handling 
of  stage  effects ;  but  a  want  of  grandeur  and  true 
dramatic  depth,  and  frequent  slipcthod  structure 
of  the  emembUi,  Amongst  the  masters  of  French 
comic  opera  Berton  holds  a  respectable  but 
not  pre-eminent  position.  His  power  was  not 
sufficient  to  inspire  a  whole  organism  with  the 
breath  of  dramatic  life.  Hence  his  works  have 
disappeared  from  the  stage,  although  separate 
pieces  retain  their  popularity. 

During  the  Beign  of  Terror  Berton  had  a  hard 
struggle  for  existence.  He  even  found  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  a  libretto  firom  one  of  the 
ordinary  manulacturers  of  that  article,  and  to 
supply  the  want  had  to  turn  poet  himself, 
although  his  literary  culture  was  of  the  slightest 
order.  The  result  was  the  opera  '  Ponce  de 
Leon,'  first  performed  with  great  success  in 
1794.  Five  years  later  (April  15,  1 799)  he  pro- 
duced his  chef  d'oBuvre,  'Montano  et  Stephanie/ 
a  romantic  opera,  with  words  by  Dejaure,  the 
librettist  of  Kreutzer's  'Lodoiska'  and  many 
other  pieces.  It  is  by  far  the  most  ambitious 
piece  of  its  composer,  and  the  numerous  ensembles 
were  at  first  considered  so  formidable  as  to  make 
the  possibility  of  execution  doubtful.  Some 
of  the  songs — for  instance,  the  beautiful  air  of 
Stephanie, '  Oui,  c*est  domain  que  l*hymen6o* — are 
still  heard  with  delight.  Edouard  Monnais,  in 
his  sketch  entitled  '  Histoire  d'un  chef  d*oeuvre,* 
has  given  a  full  account  of  the  history  of  the 
work,  founded  partly  on  autobiographical  frag- 
ments by  the  composer.  Its  success  greatly 
advanced  Berton's  reputation,  and  freed  him 
from  the  difficulties  of  the  moment.  It  must 
suffice  to  add  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  numerous  compositions : — '  Le 
D^lire'  (1709),  'Aline,  on  la  Reine  deGolconde* 
(1803),  'Nmonchex  Madame  de  S^vign^'  (1807), 
and  'Fran^oise  de  Foix'  (1809).  He  also  wrote 
numerous  operas  in  co-operation  with  M^hul, 
Spontini,  £[jeutzer,  Boieldieu,  and  other  con- 
temporary composers,  besides  several  ballets. 

Pierton  was  for  a  long  time  Professor  of  Har- 
mony at  the  Conservatoire ;  in  1807  he  became 
conductor  at  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris,  and  in 
1 81 5  was  made  a  member  of  the  Institut, 
French  and  foreign  decorations  were  not  want- 
ing ;  but  he  survived  his  fiune,  and  the  evening 
of  his  life  was  darkened.  In  x8a8  he  suffered 
by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Op^ra  Comique^  to 
which  he  had  sold  the  right  of  performing  his 
works  for  an  annuity  of  3000  francs.  Moreover 
he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  new 
currents  of  public  taste.  Bossini*s  success  filled 
him  with  anger — a  feeling  which  he  vented  in 
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two  pamphlets,  'De  U  Mueique  m^canique  et 
de  la  MusiquephiloBophique*  (1822),  and  '  Epltre 
k  un  c^lebre  compositeur  Fran;«iB,  pr^c^d^e  de 
qnelqaes  obseryatioiia  sur  la  Musique  m^cani- 
que  et  la  Musique  philotophique*  (1829).  The 
celebrated  compoter  is  Boieldien,  who  was  by 
no  means  pleased  with  the  dedication  of  a  bocJk 
so  little  in  accordance  with  his  own  views. 
Berton  sunived  all  his  childxenf  and  died  as  late 
•s  184a.  [F.  H.] 

BEKTONI,  Ferdiraitdo  Gittbxffi,  bom  at 
8alo  near  Venice  1727,  died  at  Deeenzano  near 
Brescia  18 10,  pupil  of  Padre  Martini,  and  a 
celebrated  composer  in  his  time.  In  1750  was 
appointed  orgacdst  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  and 
seven  years  later  choir-master  at  the  Conservato- 
rio  '  dei  Mendicanti/  which  post  he  held  till  the 
suppression  of  the  Conservatoires  on  the  fall  of 
the  Bepublio  in  1797.  His  first  opera,  'Orazio 
e  Curazio,*  appeared  in  Venice  (1746),  but  it 
was  not  till  the  production  of  'Orfeo*  (1776) 
that  he  attracted  attention.  He  composed  it  to 
the  libretto  which  Gluck  had  set,  and  the  same 
singer,  Guadagni,  took  the  part  of  Orfeo  in  both 
operas.  In  1778  Bertoni  was  summoned  to 
London  with  his  friend  Pacchierotti,  and  brought 
out  his  'Qointo  Fabio/  which  had  been  suc- 
cessfully produced  at  Padua  in  the  same  year, 
and  was  equally  well  received  here,  owing  in 
great  part  to  Pacchierotti*B  performance  of  the 
part  of  Fabio.  Bertoni  visited  London  again 
with  Pacchierotti,  but  the  rage  for  Sacchini 
made  it  difficult  for  any  one  else  to  gain  a 
hearing,  and  he  returned  finally  to  Venice  in 
1784.  In  the  following  year,  on  the  death  of 
Galuppi,  he  succeeded  him  as  conductor  at  St. 
Mark*B,  the  most  honourable  and  lucrative  post 
then  open  to  a  musician  in  Italy.  Bumey  (Hist. 
iv.  514,  541)  describes  him  as  a  man  of  ability 
and  taste,  but  no  genius.  His  works  (of  which 
F^tis  gives  a  list)  comprise  33  operas  and  ora- 
torios, besides  instximiental  compositions.  Little 
of  his  music  has  been  published.  [M.  0.  C] 

BERTRAND,  Gubtavs,  bom  at  Paris  Dec 
24,  1834,  educated  at  the  Ecole  des  Chartes, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  ancient 
music  and  history  of  the  organ.  This  learned 
and  clever  writer  has  contributed  to  Didot*s 
'  Complement  de  TEncydop^die,'  and  has  pub- 
lished many  articles  on  music  in  'Les  D^bats,' 
'La  Revue  modeme,'  'Le  Nord,*  'Le  Mdnestiel,* 
etc.  His  chief  works  are  a  pamphlet  on  Ancient 
Music  (Didot,  1862);  'Les  l^tianalit^s  musi- 
cales,  ^udi^  dans  le  drame  lyrique'  (1872); 
and  'De  la  r^forme  des  Etudes  du  Chant 
au  Conservatoire*  (1871).  M.  Bertrand  has 
original  views  as  a  critic,  and  fills  the  depart- 
ment of  musical  archsBology  in  the  '  Commissions 
des  Travaux  historiques.'  [G.  C] 

BERWALD,  JoHAKN  Fribdbich,  a  violinist, 
son  of  one  of  the  chamber  musicians  of  the  King 
of  Sweden,  bom  at  Stockholm  July  23,  179^ 
travelled  as  an  infimt  prodigy,  composed  a  sym- 
phony, and  was  fiunous  in  Russia,  Poland,  Aus&ia, 
and  Gemumy  be&re  he  was  ten  yean  old.    His 
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second  symphony  was  finished  in  Leipsic  in  1 799. 
In  1817  he  again  travelled,  but  in  1819  returned 
to  Stockholm,  and  remained  there  as  capell- 
meiiiter  till  his  death,  April  3,  1868.  His  three 
daughters  were  singers  of  some  repute.     [F.  G.] 

BERWILLIBALD,  Gioboto  Giacomo,  a  Ger- 
man singer  in  the  service  of  His  Serene  Highness 
the  Mai^ave  of  Brandenburgh-Anspach,  was  in 
London  in  171 6,  singing  in  Nicolini's  opera 
'Qearte,*  with  Bemacchi,  Nioolini,  Schiavonetti, 
and  other  great  artbts.  [J,  M.] 

BESLER,  Saicuxl,  bom  at  Brieg-on-the- 
Oder,  Dec.  15,  1574;  was  in  1605  rector  of  the 
Gymnasium '  sum  heiligen  Geist*  at  Breslau,  and 
died  there,  during  an  epidemic,  July  19,  1625. 
The  library  of  St.  Berohardinus  at  Breslaa  con- 
tains a  vast  collection  of  his  compositions  for  the 
church,  in  which  he  was  very  prolific.  Amongat 
them  is  a  Passion  after  ^  John,  printed  by 
Baumann  at  Breslau,  1621.  [F.  G.] 

BESOZZI,  an  Italian  family  of  distinguished 
wind-instrument  players,  (i)  Alkssavdbo,  • 
veiT  remarkable  oboist ;  bom  at  Parma  in  1700* 
and  died  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  SudiniA, 
at  Turin,  1775.  (2)  His  brother,  Amtonio,  also 
a  celebrated  oboist;  bom  at  Parma  1707,  and 
aflerwards  resided  at  Dresden.  On  the  death  of 
Alessandro  he  took  bis  post  at  Turin,  and  died 
there  in  178 1.  (3)  Antonio*s  son  Cablo,  bcm 
at  Dresden  1745,  was  also  a  renowned  oboist. 
It  is  he,  according  to  F^tu,  whom  Bumey  heard 
at  Dresden,  and  of  whom  (ii.  27,  45)  he  gives  so 
detailed  and  &vourable  an  account,  comparing 
him  with  Fischer.  (4)  A  third  brother,  Hix- 
BOND! o,  a  famous  bassoon  player,  bom  at  Parma 
1 713,  was  the  special  associate  of  Alessandro. 
Bumey*s  account  of  the  two  brothers,  and  his 
criticism  on  their  remarkable  duet  perfbrmances^ 
will  always  be  rt^ad  with  interest  (Present  State, 
iii.  69).  He  died  at  Turin  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Antonio.  (5)  Gaxtako,  the  yonngest 
of  the  four  brothers,  bom  at  Parma  1727,  also  aa 
oboist,  first  at  the  Neapolitan  and  then  at  the 
Frendi  court,  and  lastly  in  London  in  1 793,  where, 
notwithstanding  his  age,  he  was  much  admired 
for  the  certaintv  of  his  playing  and  its  exquisite 
finish.  (6)  His  son,  Hiebonimo,  played  the 
same  instrument  as  his  &ther ;  Bumey  (iii.  24) 
heard  him  at  the  Concert  Spirituel  at  Paris  in 
1770.  He  died  in  Paris  as  early  as  1785,  leaving- 
however  (7)  a  son  who  was  flautist  at  Uie  Op^ra 
Comique.  (8)  His  son,  L0DI8  DisiBS,  bom  at 
Versailles  April  3,  1 814,  carried  off  many  prises 
of  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  1837  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome.  [F.  G.] 

BESSEMS,  Antoinb,  violinist,  bom  April  4, 
1806 ;  in  his  sixteenth  year  composed  motets  and 
church  music,  and  in  1826  was  a  scholar  of 
Baillot*s  at  the  Conservatoire,  Paris;  in  1829 
one  of  the  first  violins  at  the  Th^fttre  ItaHen. 
After  this'  he  travelled,  returned  to  Antwerp 
for  a  time,  and  finally  settled  in  Paris  as  « 
teacher.  He  composed  much  for  the  voloe  (both, 
solo  and  chorus)  and  for  the  violin.  [F.  CrS} 
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BEST,  William  Thomas,  was  bom  at  Car- 
lisle (where  his  father  was  a  solicitor),  August  13, 
1826.     He  received  his  first  instruction  in  music 
tcom  Young,  organist  of  Carlisle  Cathedral.    He 
intended    to  follow   the   profession  of  a  civil 
engineer  and  architect,  but  that  pursuit  proving 
distasteful    he    (when   in    Liverpool  in   1840) 
determined  to  renew  his  musical  studies,  and 
devoted  his  attention  to  organ  and  pianoforte 
playing.     The  studj  of  the  organ  was  at  that 
time  greatly  hindered  by  its  defective  construction, 
the  tmsuitable  pedal  compass,  and  the  mode  of 
tuning  then  in  vogue,  which  rendered  the  per- 
formance  of  the    works  of  the    great    oigan 
composers  almost  an  impossibility,   whilst  the 
number  of  professors  practically  acquainted  with 
the  woriu  of  Bach  was  then  extremely  small. 
Having  determined  on  a  rigid  course  of  self- 
study,  and  fortunately  obtaining  the  use  of  an 
organ  of  ameliorated  construction,   Best  spent 
many  years  in  perfecting  himself  in  the  art  of 
<ngan-playing  in   all  its   branches.     His   first 
organ  appointment  was  at  Pembroke  Chapel, 
Liverpool,  in  1840;  in  1847  he  became  organist 
of  the  church  for  the  blind  in  that  town,  and 
in  the  following  year  organist  to  the  Liverpool 
Philharmonic   Society.      In   1852  he  came  to 
London  as  organist  of  the  Panopticon  of  Science 
and  Art  in  Leicester  Square,  and  of  the  church 
of   St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,    and  in  1854  was 
appointed  orraiist  of  Lincohi*s  Lm  Chapel.    He 
Tetumed  to  Liverpool  in  1855  on  receiving  the 
appointment  of  organist  to  St.  Greorge*B  HalL 
In  i860  he  became  organist  of  the  parish  chtirch 
of  Wallasey,  Birkenhead,  and  in  1863  organist 
of  Holy  Trinity  Church  near  Liverpool.     In 
1868  he  was  iq>pointed  organist  of  the  Muacal 
Society   of  Liverpool,    and    in   1873    was    re- 
appointed organist  to  Uie  Liverpool  Philharmonic 
Society.     These  last  two  appointments  and  that 
at  St.  George's  Hall  he  still  holds.    Best  has 
composed  several  church  services,  anthems,  and 
hymns,  many  fugues,  sonatas,  and  other  pieces 
for  the  organ;  ten  pianoforte  pieces,  two  over- 
tures, and  a  march  for  orchestra.    He  is  also 
the  author   of   'The  Modem  School  for   the 
Organ,*  1853,  all  the  examples  and  studies  in 
which   are  original,   and    'The  Art  of  Organ 
Playing,'  the  first  and  second  parts  published 
in  1870,  but  the  third  and  fourth  yet  in  MS. 
Best's  arrangements  for  the  organ  are  exceeding- 
ly numerous.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BEUTLEB>  BiNJAMiir,  bom  at  Miihlhausen 
Bear  Erfurt  179a ;  died  there  1837 ;  a  friend  of 
Forkel,  organist  of  the  Marienkirche,  and  founder 
of  a  dioral  society  for  men's  voices  at  MtihU 
hausen  (1830).  He  organised  musical  festivals 
in  his  native  town,  and  established  choral  practice 
in  the  schools,  publishing  for  their  use  a  oolleotion 
of  '  Choral-melodieen  Sir  das  Mtthlhausen  Ge- 
•angbuch*  (Miihlhausen,  1834). 

BEVIN,  Elwat,  an  eminent  theoretical  and 
practical  musician,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is 
unknowiL  He  was  of  Welsh  extraction,  and  re- 
ceived his  mnaScal  education  under  Tallifl.    Ao- 
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cording  to  Wood  (Ashmole  MS.  8568,  106)  he 
was  organist  of  Bristol  Cathedral  in  1589.  Haw- 
kins says  it  was  upon  Tallis's  recommendation 
that  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  extraordinary 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  June  3,  1589.  But  this  is 
an  error— he  was  not  admitted  imtil  June  3, 
1605,  at  which  period  Tallis  had  been  dead  just 
upon  twenty  years.  In  1637,  on  the  discovery 
that  Bevin  was  of  the  Bomish  persuasion,  he 
was  expelled  the  chapel.  At  the  same  time  he 
forfeited  his  situation  at  BristoL  Wood,  who 
states  this,  refers  to  the  chapter  books  of  Bristol 
as  his  authority.  His  Service  in  D  minor  is 
printed  in  Barnard's  '  Selected  Church  Musick,* 
and  in  Boyce's  'Cathedral  Music,'  and  several 
anthems  of  his  are  extant  in  MS.  But  the  work 
by  which  he  is  best  known  is  his  'Brief  and 
Short  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Musicke,  to 
teach  how  to  make  Discant  of  all  proportions  that 
are  in  use :  very  necessary  for  all  such  as  are  de- 
sirous to  attaine  knowledge  in  the  art,  and  may 
by  practice,  if  they  can  sing,  soone  be  able  to 
compose  three,  four,  and  five  parts,  and  also  to 
compose  all  sorts  of  canons  that  are  usuall,  by 
these  directions,  of  two  or  three  parts  in  one 
upon  the  plain  Song.'  London,  1631,  4to.  This 
treatise  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Groodman,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  to  whom  the  author  says  he  is 
'bound  for  many  favours.'  What  became  of 
Bevin  after  his  expulsion  from  his  situations,  we 
have  not  ascertained.  {Cheque  Book  of  Chapel 
Soyal,  Camd.  Soc.)  [E.  F.  &.] 

BEXFIELD,  William  Bichabd,  Mus.  Doc., 
bom  at  Norwich  April  27,  1824,  and  became  a 
chorister  of  the  cathedral  under  Dr.  Buck. 
After  leaving  the  choir  he  applied  himself  to 
the  studv  of  music,  in  which,  although  almost 
self-taught,  he  attained  to  considerable  skiU. 
He  obtained  the  situation  of  organist  at  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  and  in  1846  graduated  as  Bachelor 
of  Music  at  Oxford.  He  lectured  on  music, 
and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Crotch  in  1847  became 
a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of  music  at 
Oxford.  In  February  1848  he  left  Boston  for 
London  on  being  appointed  oi]raniBt  of  St. 
Helen's,  Bishopsgate  Street.  He  proceeded 
Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge  in  1849. 

On  Sept.  22,  1852,  his  oratorio  'Israel 
restored'  was  performed  at  Norwich  Musical 
Festival.  Dr.  Bexfield  died  Oct.  29,  1853,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-nine.  A  set  of  organ 
fugues  and  a  collection'of  anthems  by  him  were 
published,  besides  his  Oratorio.  [W.H.H.] 

BEYER,  Fbbdinand,  bom  1803.  A  fair 
pianist  and  tolerable  musician,  whose  reputation 
rests  upon  an  enormous  number  of  easy  arrange- 
ments, transcriptions,  potpourris,  fantasias,  di- 
vertissements, and  the  like,  such  as  second-rate 
dillettanti  and  music-mast^  at  ladies'  schools 
are  pleased  to  call  amusing  and  instructive. 
Like  publishers  of  books,  music  publishers  too 
keep  their  '  hacks,*  and  in  such  capacity  Beyer 
was  for  many  years  attached  to  the  firm  of 
Schott  and  Co.  at  Mayence,  where  he  died  on 
May  14, 1863.  [E.  D,] 
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BIANCA,  OS  Tmi  Bbavo's  Bbidb,  a  'grand 
legendary  opera*  in  4  acta;  words  by  Palgrave 
Simpson ;  mudc  by  Balfe.  Produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  Thursday,  I>ec.  6,  x86o. 

BIANGA  E  FALIERO,  an  opera  by  Rossini, 
produced  at  the  Scala  at  Milan  Dec.  36,  1819; 
one  of  BoBsini's  few  fiulures.  The  subject  is 
the  same  with  that  of  Manzoni*s  'Conte  di 
Carmagnola.' 

BIANCHI,  Fbanobsoo,  an  Italian  ninger  en- 
gaged at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket 
in  1748,  who,  sang  in  the  'Ck>media  in  Comedia' 
of  Binaldo  da  Capua,  and  other  operas.    [J.  M.] 

BIANCHI,  Fbanobsoo,  bom  at  Cremona 
1753.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  'Maestro  al 
Ctoibalo*  to  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris  under 
Piodnni,  and  there  composed  his  first  opera, 
*  La  Reduction  de  Paris.'  In  1 780  he  produced 
'  Castore  e  PoUuoe  *  at  Florence,  with  the 
English  Storaoe  as  the  prima  donna.  This 
successful  opera  was  rapidly  followed  by  many 
others.  In  1784  he  was  made  Tioe-conductor 
at  S.  AmbrQgio  in  Milan,  and  held  an  im- 
portant post  at  the  Scala.  A  curious  story 
is  told  of  his  '  Desertore  Francese.*  The  hero 
(Pacohierotti)  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  a 
French  soldier,  which  so  scandalised  the  classic 
Venetians  that  they  hissed  the  opera  off  the 
stage.  Fortunately  howeyer  the  Duchess  of 
Courland  passing  through  Venice  expressed  a 
desire  to  hear  it,  and  courtesy  having  compelled 
the  audience  to  keep  silence,  the  music  so  en- 
chanted them  that  the  objectionable  costume 
was  forgotten,  and  the  opera  obtained  an  ex- 
ceptional success.  Some  years  later,  Joseph  11 
offered  to  take  Bianchi  into  his  service,  but  died 
(i  790)  before  the  latter  could  reach  Vienna.  In 
1 793  Bianchi  came  to  London,  having  been  offered 
an  engagement  at  the  Ring*s  Theatre  on  account 
of  the  success  of  his  '  Senuramide,'  in  which  the 
fitmous  Banti  was  prima  donna.  This  engage- 
ment lasted  for  seven  years.  In  the  luteals 
of  the  London  season  he  made  short  tours  abroad, 
and  in  one  of  these  composed  his  *  Inez  de  Castro' 
at  Naples  (1794)  for  Mrs.  Billington's  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  Italian  stage.  Haydn's  diary 
contains  a  &vourable  account  of  Bianchi's  'Acige 
e  Galatea,'  which  he  heard  in  London  in  1 794, 
but  he  considered  the  accompaniments  too  power- 
ful  for  the  voices.  Haydn  is  also  said  to  have 
kept  one  page  in  Bianchi's  compositions  turned 
down  for  reference  when  anything  had  ruffled 
his  temper.  In  1800  he  mairied  Miss  Jackson, 
a  singer,  best  known  as  Mrs.  Bianchi  Lacy — 
her  name  by  her  second  marriage.  From  this 
time  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  teadung  till 
his  death,  by  his  own  himd,  at  his  house  in 
Hammersmith  (1810).  His  tombstone  is  in 
Kensington  churchyani.  Bianchi  composed  above 
fifty  operas  and  oratorios,  besides  instrumental 
music.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  work  on 
the  theory  of  music,  portions  of  which  are 
printed  in  Bacon's  '  Musical  Quarterly  Review' 
(ii.  33).  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
estimation  of  Bianchi  by  his  contemporaries. 


His  chief  value  to  us  resides  In  the  fiust  that  h 
was  the  master  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop.  Biand 
has  been  sometimes  confounded  wiui  Berton 
perhaps  because  of  the  connection  of  both  wit 
Pacohierotti.  [M.  C.  C. 

BIANCHI,  SlOROBA,  a  good  Italian  singe 
who  came  over  with  Tramezzani,  and  appeare 
at  the  same  time  inGugliebni's'Sidagero.  Sh 
remained  for  some  time  as  'a  respectable  ec 
cond.'  [J.  M. 

BIBER,  Heutbior  JoHAinf  Fbaks  yov, 
celebrated  Grerman  violin-player  and  composei 
bom  at  Warthenbeig  in  Bohemia  about  i6j£ 
and  died  in  1698  at  Salzbui^,  where  he  occupio 
the  double  post  of  high  steward  and  oonducto 
of  music  at  the  court  of  the  Prince- Archbishop 
His  reputation  as  a  performer  and  composer  wa 
very  great,  and  the  Emperor  Leopdd  was  s 
delighted  vrith  him  that  ne  not  only  presenter 
him  with  a  gold  chain  and  a  considerable  suo 
of  money,  but  also  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  \ 
nobleman.  We,  who  have  to  form  our  estimat 
of  Biber's  merits  and  of  his  place  in  the  histor 
of  violin-playing  fix»m  those  of  his  composition 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  may  well  oonteiu 
that  his  is  the  first  Grerman  violin  musio  of  an; 
artistic  worth  at  alL  At  that  period  the  art  0 
violin-playing  and  the  style  of  composing  fo 
the  instrument  in  Germany  were  entirely  unde 
the  influence  of  Italy.  Unfortunately  the  earlies 
Grennan  violinists  appear  to  be  more  oonnecte( 
with  Farina  and  his  school  than  with  Vitali 
Torelli,  and  Veracini.  Thus  we  find  the  works  o 
J.  J.  Waj/fheb  (see  that  name),  a  contemporar 
of  Biber,  who  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  Groi 
many,  chiefly  consisting,  like  those  of  Farina,  0 
unconnected  phrases,  equally  void  of  musical  idea 
and  form,  apparently  invented  to  show  off  the  per 
fozmer^s  skill  in  execution,  and  often  only  devotee 
to  crude  and  childiah  imitation  of  natural  sounds 
Although  Biber  can  not  be  pronounced  finee  fron 
the  faults  of  his  Grerman  contemporaries — sina 
his  fonns  are  often  vague  and  his  ideas  soma 
what  aphoristic — still  his  sonatas  contain  8om< 
pieces  which  not  only  exhibit  a  well-definec 
form,  but  also  contain  fine  and  deeply-felt  ideas 
and  a  style  which,  though  nearly  related  to  thai 
of  the  best  Italians  of  his  time,  has  something 
characteristically  German  in  its  grave  and  pa 
thetic  severity.  Altogether  Biber  represents  ai 
immense  progress  in  the  art  of  violin-playing  ix 
Germany.  That  his  powers  of  execution  wen 
very  considerable  we  must  conclude  from  hi 
mode  of  writing  for  the  violin,  which  presupposei 
great  proficiency  in  the  playing  of  double  stop 
as  well  as  dexterity  in  bowing.  It  is  also  wortl 
notice  that  he  appears  to  have  been  the  firs 
occasionally  to  modify  the  usual  way  of  tunini 
the  instrument.  In  two  of  his  sonatas  the  vioUi 
must  be  tuned  thus :— 


^& 


and  thus  :— 


zs: 


The  following  compositions  of  his  have  beei 
published: — (f  )  Six  sonatas  for  violin  with  figure^ 
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huM ;  Salxbnrg,  1681.  (The  sixth  of  these  was 
reoentlj  edited  by  F.  David  in  his  '  Hohe  Scbule 
des  Violinspiels.*)  ( 2)  Fidicinium  sacro-profanum, 
a  set  of  twelve  sonatas  in  Ibur  and  five  parts ; 
Kiimberg  no  date.  (3)  Hannonia  ariificiosa,  a 
collection  of  seven  partitas  or  suites*  for  three 
instruments ;  Ntimberg,  no  date.  (4)  A  set  of 
sonatas ;  Salzburg,  1676.  (5)  Vesperae  longiores 
ac  breviores  for  4  voices,  2  violins^  2  violas,  and 
3  trombones  ad  libitum ;  Salzburg,  1693.  There 
is  also  a  'Dramma  Musicale'  of  his  in  MS.  in 
the  museum  at  Salzburg. 

An  engraved  portrait  of  him  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six  is  extant.  [P.  P.] 

BIBL,  AvDKEAB,  bom  at  Vienna  April  8, 
1797;  and  from  181 8  orffanist  at  S.  Stephen^ 
He  came  to  the  cathednu  in  AlbrechtslMsrger  s 
time  as  a  singing  boy,  and  learned  organ-playing 
and  composition  from  Josef  Preindl.  His  style 
of  playing  was  noble,  and  his  compositions  are 
dear  and  thoroughly  chiirch-like  m  character. 
He  published  preludes  and  fugues  for  the  organ 
(Diabelli  and  Haslinger).  His  son  Rddolph, 
bom  Jan.  6,  1832,  studied  under  Sechter,  and 
became  organist  at  the  cathedral  1859  and  at 
the  imperial  chapel  1863.  His  playing  was  that 
of  a  sound  musician,  and  his  compositions  for 
church  and  chamber,  many  of  them  still  in 
MS.,  show  that  he  knew  how  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times.  [C.  F.  P.] 

BIEREY,  GoTTLOB  BsineDiOT,  bom  at  Dres- 
den July  25,  1772,  and  instructed  in  music  by 
WinvLio.  His  opera  '  Wladimir'  was  produced 
at  'Vienna  in  1807  with  much  applause.  This 
iQCcess  procured  him  the  post  of  capellmeister  in 
Brealan,  vacated  by  C.  M.  von  Websb,  and  in 
1824  the  direction  of  the  theatre  itself.  On  May 
5,  1840,  he  died  of  a  diest  complaint  at  hu 
oountiy  house  near  Breslau.  Comic  opera,  or 
nther  the  'SiogspieV  was  the  sphere  in  which 
he  mostly  distinguished  himself.     Forty  of  his 

rraa,  great  and  small,  are  extant,  and  of  these 
following  are  printed  with  pianoforte  arrange- 
ment : — '  Blumenmiidchen'  ( 1 802) ;  '  Wladimir ' 
(1807);  'Der  Betrogene  Betrfiger*;  'DieSchwei- 
ser  Schaferin*;  *Der  Zufall,*  'Elias  Ripsraps' 
(Breslau,  1810,  much  success);  'Die  Pantoffeln* 
(Vienna,  1810) ;  '  Der  Zank.'  [F.  G.] 

BIFARTA.  A  name  affixed  to  a  quick  move- 
ment in  3-bar  rhythm  in  an  '  Invention'  or  suite 
ascribed  to  J.  S.  Bach.  (See  Peters*  'Thematic 
Catalogue,*  Anhang  i.  series  3).  The  name 
suggests  the  Ptfara^  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
piece  itself  like  pipe-musia 
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BIGONSI,  or  BIGONZI,  an  Italian  contralto, 
who  sang  in  London  in  1 724  in  Attilio's  '  Vespa- 
■iano.'   Buonondni's  'Calfumia,'   and  the  first 


performances  of  Handel's  *Giulio  Cesare.'    He 
only  remained  here  one  year.  [J.  M.] 

BIGOT,*  Mabie  (fUe  Eiene),  bom  at  Colmar, 
Alsace,  March  3,  1786;  in  1804  married  Mr. 
Bigot,  librarian    to  Count    Rasumoffsky,   and 
accompanied  him  to  Vienna.     Here  she  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Haydn,  Salieri,  and  Bee- 
thoven, and  found  much  enjoymeiit  in  their 
society.     The  first  time  she  pUyed  to  Haydn 
(then  72  or  73)  the  old  man  was  so  delighted 
as  to  embrace  her,  and  to  say  '  My  dear  child, 
that  music  is  not  mine;   it  is  yours  1'   and  on 
the  book  from  which  she  had  been  playing  he 
wrote  '20th  Feb.  1805:   this  day  has  Joseph 
Haydn  been  happy.*    Beethoven  also,  after  iie 
had  played  to  him  a  sonata  of  his  own,  is  reported 
to  have  said  '  that  is  not  exactly  the  reading  I 
should  have  given ;  but  go  on,  if  it  is  not  quite 
myself  it  is  something  better.'   These  anecdotes 
are  given  by  F^tis,  who  may  be  presumed  to 
have  heard  them  from  Madame  Bigot  herself.  On 
May  I,  ido5,  she  played  at  the  opening  concert 
of  the  Augarten,  and  the  report  of  the  '  AUg. 
musik.   Zeitung'  characterises  her  playing  as 
pleasing  and  often  delicate  and  refined — a  ver^ 
diet  which  hardly  bears  out   the  expressions 
attributed  to  Haydn  and  Beethoven.    A  letter 
of  Beethoven's,  however,  first  published  by  Otto 
Jahn  and  reprinted  by  Thayer  ('Beethoven.' 
^'  337)»  puts  his  relations  to  her  family  beyond 
doubt ;  tjid  there  is  no  reason  to  disbeilieve  the 
picturesque  anecdote  related  by  Nohl  (Beethoven, 
li.  246)  of  her  having  played  the  'Sonata  ap- 
passionata'  at  sight  fi^m  the  autograph. 

In  1809  the  Bigots  went  to  Paris.  Here  sh« 
became  intimate  with  Baillot^  Lamaire,  Cheru- 
bini,  and  all  the  great  musicaJ  characters.  She 
played  the  music  oi  Beethoven  and  Mozart  with 
the  two  former  both  in  public  and  private,  and 
was  highly  valued  by  Ciamer,  Dussek,  and  Cle- 
menti.  l!he  war  of  181 2,  however,  put  a  rude 
stop  to  this  hapi>iness ;  Bigot  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Milan,  lost  his  post  at  Count  Rasumofiisky's^ 
and  his  wife  was  tnrown  on  her  own  resources. 
She  accordingly  began  to  give  lessons,  but  the 
exertion  int^ered  with  her  health.  She  died 
at  Paris  Sept.  16,  1820.  Before  her  death 
however  she  had  the  honour  of  giving  pianoforte 
lessons  to  Felix  Mendelssohn  during  a  short 
visit  to  Paris  in  1816  (his  7th  year).  He  refers 
to  her  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  20,  1831,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  attachment  to  her  fiimily  may  be 
seen  from  another  letter  of  Feb.  24,  1838,  to 
Madame  Kiene  ('Goethe  and  Mendelsaohn,*  2nd 
ed.  p.  136),  which  shews  that  Mr.  Bigot  was 
still  alive,  and  that  the  relations  between  Madame 
Bigot's  fiunily  and  the  great  French  musician* 
were  still  maintained.  [F.  G.] 

BILHON,  JiAK  DB,  a  French  composer, 
contemporary  with  Josquin  des  Pr^s.  Some 
of  his  masses,  founded,  as  usual  at  the  time, 
upon  the  themes  of  old  French  chansons,  are 
preserved  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  where  he  was 
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ioT  some  time  a  nnger.  Other  oompontioxu  of 
hif  are  to  be  found  in  varioua  collections  of 
chnrch  music  published  between  the  years  1534 
and  1544  at  Paris  and  Lejden.       [J.  B.  S.  B.] 

BILLINGTON,  Mrs.  Elizabbth,  was  the 
daughter  of  Carl  Weichsel,  a  native  of  Freiberg 
in  Saxony,  and  principal  darinet  at  the  King's 
Theatre.  Her  mother  was  for  several  years  a 
&vourit»  linger  at  Yauxhall  Gardens  and  else- 
where. The  date  of  Mrs.  Billington^s  birth  is 
variously  stated,  but  it  was  most  probably  1768. 
She  and  her  brother  Carl  were  from  the  earliest 
possible  moment  trained  to  music,  and  on  March 
10,  1774,  performed  on  the  pianoforte  and  violin 
at  their  mother**  benefit  concert  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre.  Such  was  Miss  Weichsers 
progress  that  before  she  had  completed  her 
eleventh  year  two  sets  of  pianoforte  sonatas 
from  her  pen  had  been  given  to  the  world. 
At  fourteen  years  old  she  appeared  as  a  singer 
at  Oxford,  aaid  at  sixteen  became  the  wife  of 
James  Billington,  a  double-bass  player.  Imme- 
diately after  dieir  marriage  they  went  to  Dublin,, 
where  Mrs.  Billington  commenced  her  career  as 
a  stage  singer  in  the  opera  of  'Orpheus  and 
Euiydice.*  On  her  return  to  London  she  ob- 
tained a  trial  engagement  of  twelve  nights  at 
Covent  Garden,  where  she  appeared  Feb.  13, 
1786,  as  Bosetta  in  'Love  in  a  Village.*  Her 
success  was  such  that  the  managers  immediately 
engaged  her  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  at 
a  laige  salaiy.  She  speedOy  attained  a  position 
at  the  Concert  of  Ajicient  Music,,  where  she 
disputed  with  Mara  for  supremacy.  Mrs. 
Billington  remained  in  England  until  1794, 
when  she  went  with  her  husband  and  brother 
to  Italy.  Their  intention  was  to  travel  solely 
for  amusement^  but  at  Naples  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  the  English  ambassador,  induced 
Mrs.  Billington  and  her  brother  to  perform  in 
private  before  the  king,  who  imme(uately  pre- 
vailed on  Mrs.  Billington  to  sing  in  public  at 
the  San  Carlo  Theatre.  Accordingly  in  May, 
1 794,  she  made  her  appearance  there  in  Francesco 
Bianchi*s  opera  'Inez  di  Castro,*  written  ex- 
pressly for  her.  Her  success  was  complete,  hvtt 
her  triumph  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
melancholy  death  of  her  husband,  who,  as  they 
were  about  to  set  out  for  the  theatre  for  her 
second  performance,  was  stricken  by  apoplexy, 
and  almost  immediately  expired.  An  eruption 
of  Mount  Vesuvius  occurring  about  the  same 
time  was  by  the  superstitious  Neapolitans  at- 
tributed to  permission  having  been  given  to  a 
heretic  to  perform  at  the  Sui  Carlo,  and  fears 
were  entertained  for  Mrs.  BiUington's  safety. 
However,  on  renewing  her  performances  she 
experienced  the  most  nvouraUe  reception,  and 
sung  successively  in  operas  composed  for  her 
by  Paisiello,  Paer,  and  Himmel.  In  1796  she 
went  to  Venice,  where,  being  attacked  by 
illness,  she  performed  on^  once.  She  and  her 
brother  next  visited  Rome,  and  ail  the  principal 
places  in  Italy.  In  1798  she  mairied  a  M. 
Felissent,  from  whom  however  she  soon  separated. 
In  1801    she  returned   to   England,  and  tiie 
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managen  of  Bniry  Lane  and  Covent  Garden 
competing  for  her  services  it  was  arranged  that 
I  she  should  perform  at  each  house  alternately, 
and  she  accordingly  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  on  Oct.  3,  180 1.  as  Mandane  in  Ame*a 
'Artaxerxes,'  still  retaining  the  name  of  Billing* 
ton.  From  this  time  her  services  were  in  oonstaat 
request  at  the  Italian  Openk  the  theatres!,  the 
Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  the  Vocal  Concertay 
the  provincial  festivals,  etc.,  until  1809,  when 
she  retired  ttom  public  life.  During  t^is  part 
of  her  career  two  memorable  events  took  places 
viz.  her  singing  witii  Banti  in  Nasdlini*s  opera 
'  Merope,*  and  her  performance  in  a  duet  with 
Mara  on  the  latter*s  last  appearance.  Once  after- 
wards Ikfrs.  Billington  quitted  her  retirement  to 
perform  at  a  concert  given  in  Whitehall  Chapel 
on  June  38,  1814,  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  the 
war  in  Germany.  In  1817  she  was  reconciled  to 
her  husband,  and  quitted  England  with  him  for 
her  estate  of  St.  Artien  near  Venice^  where  she 
died  after  a  week's  illness  August  28, 1 8 1 8.  Mrs. 
BiUington's  oompaas  was  extensive  (three  octaves 
from  A  to  A  in  altissimo),  the  upper  notes  being 
exquisitely  beautifuL  She  ei^celled  in  passages 
of  execution,  but  her  powers  of  expression  were 
limited.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  a  fine 
portrait  of  her  as  St.  Cecilia.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BILLINGTON,  Thomas  (who  is  sometimes 
em  meously  called  the  husband,  but  was  probably 
the  brother-ix^law,  of  Elizabeth  Billington),  was 
a  harpist,  pianist,  and  composer  in  the  latter 
part  01  the  1 8th  century.  He  published  a  church, 
service  for  three  voices;  Pope's  'Elegy  to  the 
Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady  * ;  Pope's 
*  Eloiaa  to  Abelard'  (partly  compiled) ;  twenty- 
four  baUads  to  Shenstones  Pastorals;  Prior's 
'Garland';  Petrarch's  'Laura';  and  'Laura's 
Wedding-day,''be8ides  other  pieces.   [W.  H.  H.} 

BINCHOIS,  EoiDins,  contemporary  with  Da- 
fay  and  our  own  Dunstable  in  the  first  half  of  the 
15th  century.  His  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon 
the  honour  in  which  his  name  was  held  by  his 
successors,  but  of  late  years  two  manuscripta 
have  been  brought  to  light  containing  chansons 
and  motets  of  his  composition.  [J.  B.  S.  B.] 

BIND  (Grer.  Bindebogm  ;  Fr.  Liaiton ;  Ital. 
Legatura).  A  curved  line  (also  called  tie)  placed 
between  two  notes  of  ^the  same  degree,  to  denote 
the  continuance  of  the  sound  during  the  value  of 
both,  instead  of  the  repercussion  of  the  second 
note.  The  employment  of  the  bind  is  a  neoessi^ 
whenever  a  sound  is  required  to  be  of  a  duration 
which  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  single  note,  as 
for  example  five  or  seven  quavers  (Ex.  i),  and  it 
is  also  convenient,  and  in  modem  music  invariably 
adopted,  when  the  duration  of  a  note  extendi 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  bar  (Ex.  2).  This  is, 
however,  an  improvementof  comparatively  recent 
date,  such  passages  having  been  formerly  written 
in  the  inconvenient  form  shown  in  Ex.  $. 
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It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  anything  like 
certainty  the  precise  date  of  the  invention  of  the 
liind,  but  it  appears  probable  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  endeavours  which  were  continually 
xns^  by  the  earlier  composers  (before  the  15th 
century)  to  give  rhythmic  yariety  to  their 
counterpoint.  Morley  (Practical  Music,  1597) 
describes  two  kinds  of  counterpoint,  which  he 
calls  *  long  and  short*  and  '  short  and  long/  in 
each  of  which  a  single  note  alternates  with  two 
notes  bound  together,  the  sign  of  the  bind  being 
formed  thus  '^a^,  as  in  Ex.  4 ;  and  the  fourth 
of  the  five  orders  of  counterpoint  established  by 
f  ux  (1725),  and  adopted  by  all  his  successors, 
consists  of  B3mcopation^-that  is,  of  a  non-accented 
sote  bound  to  the  accented  note  of  the  next  bar 
(Ex.  5). 
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A  curved  line  similar  to  the  bind,  but  placed 
between  two  notes  of  different  names,  denotes 
the  slur  or  legato^  and  the  possibility  of  con- 
fusion resulting  from  thjs  resemblance  induced 
Sir  Stemdale  Bennett  to  introduce  a  new  sign 
for  the  bind,  consisting  of  a  rectilinear  bracket, 
thus  I  I  ;  he  appears,  however,  to  have 
thought  the  innovation  not  worth  preserving, 
as  he  only  employed  it  for  a  time  in  his  op.  33 
to  37,  recurring  afterwards  to  the  usual  curved 
line.  [F.  T.] 

BINI,  Pasqualino,  violinist.  Bom  at  Pesaro 
(Rossini's  native  place)  about  1720.  He  was  a 
£svourite  pupil  of  Tartini,  to  whom  he  was 
recommended  at  the  age  of  fifteen  by  Cardinal 
Olivieri.  Under  Tartini  he  practised  with  such 
diligence  that  in  three  or  four  years  time  he 
overcame  the  chief  difficulties  of  his  master*s 
music,  and  played  it  with  greater  force  than  the 
con^[M3Mr  himsell    On  returning  to  fUHne,  under 


the  protection  of  Cardinal  Olivieri,  he  astonished 
the  violinists  by  his  performance,  especially 
Montanari,  the  chief  violin-player  of  the  time 
at  Rome,  who  was  generally  baliered  to  have 
died  of  mortification  at  the  superiority  of  Bini*s 
talents.  Hearing  that  Tartini  had  changed  his 
style  of  playing,  be  returned  to  Padua  and  placed 
hunself  fbr  ao^Tther  year  under  his  old  master; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  is  said  to  have 
played  with  wonderful  certainty  and  expression. 
After  his  return  to  Rome  Tartini  reconmiended 
Mr.  Wiseman,  his  English  friend,  to  Bin!  in  the 
following  words,  which  speak  as  highly  for 
master  as  for  scholar : — '  lo  lo  mando  a  un  mio 
scolare  che  suona  piii  di  me,  e  me  ne  glorio  per 
essere  un  angelo  di  costume  e  religiose '—' I 
recommend  him  to  a  scholar  who  plays  better 
than  myself,  and  I  am  proud  of  it^  as  he  is  an 
angel  in  religion  and  morals  *.  [E.  H.  D.] 

BIONI,  Antoitio,  bom  in  Venice  1700,  a 
dramatic  composer,  pupil  of  Giovanni  Porta, 
produced  his  nrst  opera  'Clim^ne'  in  1721,  his 
next,  'Udine,*  1732,  and  during  the  next  nine 
years  24  more,  of  which  'Endimione*  (1727) 
had  the  highest  reputation.  In  1 730  he  beoune 
director  of  the  Italian  theatre  at  Breslau,  in 
1 731  the  Elector  of  Mayence  appointed  him  his 
chiunber  -  composer,  and  in  1733  he  probably 
returned  to  Italy.  He  conducted  Uie  performance 
of  his  'Girita*  at  Vienna  in  1738,  which  is  the 
last  fact  known  of  him.  F^tis  gives  a  list  of  his 
works.  [M.  C.  C] 

BIRCHALLy  RoBEBT,  music-publisher,  etc., 
said  to  have  been  apprenticed  to  Randall,  the 
successor  of  Wabh,  established  a  musical  cir- 
culating library  about  1784,  prior  to  which  he 
had  been  associated  in  business  with  Beardmore 
and  also  with  Andrewes,  successively  at  129, 
133  &  140  New  Bond  Street.  He  managed  the 
celebrated  series  of  Antient  (^ncerts  and  most 
of  the  Benefit  Concerts  of  those  golden  days. 
Birchall  published  many  of  Beethoven*s  works, 
including  the  original  £higlish  editions  of  '  The 
Battle  Symphony,  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
in  1 8 16,  the  Sonata  op.  96,  the  Trio  op.  97,  an 
adaptation  for  the  Pianoforte  of  Symphony  No. 
7 — the  copyrights  of  which  he  purchased  from 
the  composer.  Beethoven's  lett^  arranging  for 
these,  in  queer  English,  and  still  queerer  French, 
will  be  found  in  Nohl's  two  collections,  Brief e, 
and  Neue  Brief t.  After  amassing  a  large  fortune 
Birchall  died  in  1819,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lonsdale  &  Mills.  Mr.  Samud  Chappell,  the 
foimder  of  the  well-known  firm  at  50  New 
Bond  Street,  was  originally  at  Birchall's.  The 
catalogue  of  the  house  contains  the  celebrated 
collections  formed  by  Latrobe,  Mozart's  operas, 
and  an  immense  collection  of  standard  works  by 
the  greatest  composers  and  performers  of  the 
day.  [R.  E.  L.] 

BIRMINGHAM  FESTIVAL.  This  Trien- 
nial Festival,  which  is  now  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  important  'music  meeting'  in  the 
provinces,  was  commenced  in  1 768  with  a  series 
of  performances  in  St.  Philip's  Church  and  in  th« 
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theatre  in  King  Street,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
Greneral  Hospital.  The  first  programme  was  ex- 
cltudvdy  Handelian,  with  a  band  of  twenty-five 
and  a  ohorus  of  forty,  conducted  by  Mr.  Capel 
Bond  of  Coventzy,  but  since  1 802  the  programmes 
have  been  drawn  from  all  sources.  In  1778  a 
second  festival  was  held,  and  in  1784  Lord  Dud- 
ley and  Ward  was  the  president  of  the  third 
festival,  at  which,  for  the  first  time,  a  body  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  assisted  as  stewards. 
In  1787  and  1790  the  band  was  drawn  from  the 
King^s  Theatre  in  London,  and  with  the  chorus 
numbered  100  performers.  In  1793  no  festival 
was  held,  owing  to  the  burning  of  the  theatre, 
but  frcm  1796  to  1829  there  was  a  triennial 
festival.  The  next  festival  was  in  1834,  the  first 
held  in  the  New  Town  Hall,  Where  the  concerts 
liave  since  taken  place  every  third  year.  At  the 
earlier  festivals  uie  male  singers  were  members 
of  the  Worcester  and  Lichfield  Cathedral  choirs, 
the  sopranos  being  selected  from  several  Lanca* 
■hire  (moral  societies,  faxaed  then  as  now  for  the 
excellence  of  their  voices.  The  members  of  a 
local  Gentlemen*s  Musical  Association  also  as- 
sisted in  the  chorus,  which  now  consists  of  a  local 
choral  society,  reinforced  by  members  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  London.  In  1805  the 
number  of  performers  was  increased  to  1 20,  in 
1808  to  188,  in  181 1  to  204,  in  1820  to  231,  in 
1834  (in  the  Town  Hall)  to  386,  and  at  the  last 
Festival  in  1876  the  band  numbered  130  and  the 
chorus  390.  At  first  the  duties  of  organist  and 
conductor  were  combined,  but  in  1832  they  were 
divided.  The  conductors  included  Capel  Bond 
(1768),  Dr.  Crotch  (1808),  S.  Wesley  (1811),  T. 
Greatorex  (1820),  W,  Knjrvett  (1834-43),  Men- 
delssohn and  Moecheles  (1846),  Costa  (1849  to 
the  present  time).  The  band  included  the  most 
eminent  orchestral  players  of  the  time.  The 
■olo  instrumentalists  and  principal  singers  in- 
clude almost  every  artist  of  note  of  the  past  and 
present  century,  many  of  whom  have  here  made 
their  first  i^pearances. 

The  scheme  of  the  first  festival  ( 1 768)  included 
the  Dettingen  'Te  Deum,'  the  Utrecht  <  Jubi- 
late,* the  'Coronation  Anthem*  and  the  'Mes- 
siah* (sung  in  the  church),  and  'L* Allegro'  and 
*  Alexander*s  Feast*  in  the  theatre.  Li  1778  an 
oigan  concerto  was  introduced  at  the  church 
performance.  In  1784  Purcell's  'Te  Deum*  was 
sung,  and  a  new  oratorio,  'Groliath,*  bv  Atter- 
bury,  produced.  Year  by  year  Handel  s  music, 
although  still  forming  tiie  major  part  of  the 
programmes,  was  more  and  more  varied  by  the 
music  of  other  masters. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  events  in  the 
history  of  the  festival  may  be  mentioned : — the 
introduction  of  Haydn's  'Creation'  in  the  place 
of  one  of  Handel's  oratorios  in  1802;  the  en- 
gagement of  Mr.  Greatorex,  organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  1805,  previous  to  which  year 
the  organists  had  been  local  performers ;  the  use 
of  Mozart's  accompaniments  to  the  '  Messiah ' 
for  the  first  time  in  1808  ;  the  withdrawal  of  the 
orchestral  accompaniment  at  the  church  service, 
and  tlie  use  of  aduitional  wind  parts  for  the 
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'Messiah,*  by  Greatorex,  in  1820;  the  intro- 
duction of  nine  trombones  in  addition  to  the 
organ  at  the  church  service  in  1823;  the  latit 
performance  in  church  in  1829,  the  year  in  which 
operatic  performances  in  character  were  intro- 
duced, and  in  which  Signer  Costa  was  compelled 
to  appear  as  a  vocalist  as  a  condition  of  the  pay- 
ment of  his  expenses  by  the  conmiittee,  who  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  conduct  Zingarelli's  can- 
tata; the  appearance  of  Mendelnohn  as  the 
conductor  of  '  St.  Paul,*  and  as  solo  organist  in 
1837;  the  production  of  'Elijah'  in  1846;  the 
appointment  of  Signer  Costa  as  conductor,  and 
the  rearrangement  of  the  plan  of  the  orchestra, 
in  1849;  and  the  formation  of  the  Birmingham 
Amateur  Harmonic  Association,  to  form  the  local 
contingent  of  the  chorus,  in  1855.  ^^'  Michael 
Costa  wrote  his  'Eli*  and  'Naaman'  for  per- 
formance at  the  festivals  of  1855  <^^  1S64.  The 
receipts  at  the  festivals  have  gradually  risen,  and 
the  actual  profit^  which  is  handed  over  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  General  Hospital,  stood  at  up- 
wards of  £7500  in  1873,  as  comp^^  with  £299 
in  1768.  The  number  of  peruons  present  on  the 
four  days  of  the  festival  in  1876  reached  a  total 
of  I4i9i6,  and  the  gross  receipts  were  £15,180. 
Since  their  foundation,  Ihe  festivals  have  yielded 
a  grand  total  of  upwaids  of  £100,000  to  the 
hospital  funds.  [C.  M.] 

BIS  (Fr.),  that  is,  'twice,'  a  cry  more  in  use 
abroad  than  here,  and  equivalent  to  Ekcobb. 
The  French  even  have  a  verb,  bieaer,  to  repeat. 

When  written,  as  it  sometimes  is  in  MS. 
music,  over  a  phrase  or  passage,  it  signifies  that 
the  notes  are  to  be  repeated ;  the  same  thing 
would  be  effected  by  dots  of  repetition  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  phrase. 

BISCHOFF,  Db.  LtTDWio  Fbtedbich  Chbis* 
TOPH,  bom  at  Dessau  Nov.  27, 1794.  His  &ther 
was  a  cello-player  in  the  Duke's  band,  and  the 
boy  was  early  initiated  into  music,  though  (like 
so  many  musicians)  intended  for  science.  In 
181 2  he  entered  the  university  of  Berlin,  and 
attended  the  philological  lectures  of  Boeckh.  But 
the  war  of  freedom  put  a  stop  to  study ;  BischofiT 
volunteered,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French.  After  the  treaty  of  Paris  he  resumed 
his  studies  and  took  his  degree.  He  filled  various 
poets  in  Switzerland,  was  professor  at  Berlin,  and 
director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Wesel  from  1823 
to  1849.  Here  he  was  remarkably  active  in 
musical  matters,  founding  societies,  assisting  pez^ 
formances,  and  making  his  house  in  every  sense  a 
home  for  music.  After  twenty -five  years  he  took 
his  leave,  and  settled  first  in  Bonn  and  then  in 
Cologne.  There  he  founded  the  'Rheinis<'he 
Munkzeitung'(i850)  and  the  'Nieder-RheiniBche 
Musikzeitung*  (1853),  and  edited  them  to  the 
day  of  his  death  (Feb.  24,  1867),  acting  also  as 
reporter  to  the  'Colnische  Zeitung,*  and  acquiring 
great  influence  throughout  the  Lower  Rhine 
districts.  The  tendency  of  his  papers  was  dead 
against  that  of  the  'Neue  Zeitschrift*  of  Schu- 
mann and  Brendel,  in  regard  to  Wagner  and 
Liszt.    Bischoff's  worship  for  Haydn,  Mozar^ 
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and  Beethoyen.  with  whom  he  afterwards  as- 
sociated Mendelssohn,  was  so  exclusive  as  to 
preclude  his  appreciating  even  Schumann,  essen- 
tial as  he  is  in  the  development  of  modem  musit^ 
On  the  other  hand  his  influence  on  music  in  the 
Lower  Rhine  was  both  good  and  great.  He  was 
the  musical  centre  of  the  energy  and  devotion 
which  kept  np  the  festivals  of  Cologne,  Aix  la- 
Chapelle,  and  Dusseldorf,  and  through  them  acted 
•o  beneficially  on,  the  whole  of  Germany.  With 
Bischoff^s  death  his  papers  came  to  an  end,  nor 
have  they  been  yet  replaced.  [A,  M.] 

BISHOP,  Sib  Hbnbt  Rowlit,  was  bom  in 
liondon,  Nov.  i8,  S786,  and  learned  music  under 
Francesco  Bianchi.  His  bias  for  dramatic  com- 
position soon  developed  itself  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  In  1804  he  wrote  the  music  to  a  little 
piece  entitled  'Angelina,*  performed  at  Margate, 
and  followed  it  by  the  music  to  a  ballet,  'Tamerlan 
et  Bajazet,'  produced  at  Uie  King's  Theatre  in 
1806.  This  led  to  his  writing,  in  the  same  year, 
two  other  ballets,  performed  at  the  Opera,  and 
also  the  music  for  two  operatic  pieces  pit>duoed  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  In  1800  his  music  to  the 
'  Circassian  Bride'  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
It  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  on  Feb.  23,  and 
on  the  following  night  the  theatre  was  burnt  to 
the  ground,  and  the  composer's  score  consumed 
in  the  flames.  The  merits  of  the  young  musician 
were  so  smparent  that  the  proprietors  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  engaged  him  for  three  years  to 
compose  and  direct  the  music.  He  entered  on 
this  important  office  in  the  season  1810-11. 
The  first  piece  upon  which  Bishop's  talents  were 
employed,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement, 
was  a  musical  drama  founded  upon  Sir  W.  Scott's 
poem  'The  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  and  produced  as 
'  The  Knight  of  Snowdoun.*  In  the  music  Bishop 
displayed  an  amount  of  talent  seldom  surpassed 
by  British  composers.  Before  the  expiration  of 
the  engagement,  the  'Virgin  of  the  Sun,'  the 

*  i£thiop,'  and  the  *  Rene^ide  *  were  produced. 
A  fresh  engagement  for  five  years  was  now  con- 
cluded and  when  we  say  that  Bishop  signalised 
it  immediately  by  'The  Miller  and  his  Men,' 
no  ampler  proof  can  be  given  of  the  indications 
with  which  it  conmienced. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  was  established  in 
1 81 3,  and  Bishop  was  one  of  its  original  members, 
Sknd  took  his  turn  as  conductor.  In  the  following 
year  he  produced  portions  of  the  opera  of  'The 
jFarmer's  Wife,*  the  melodrama  of '  The  Forest  of 
Bondy, '  and  other  musical  pieces.  In  this  year  he 
adapted  the  first  of  a  series  of  foreign  operas — 
Boieldien's  'Jean  de  Paris*— which  was  followed 
in  successive  years  by  '  Don  Giovanni,'  '  Figaro,* 

•  II  Barbiere,'  and  'Guillaume  Tell.*  A  number 
of  operatic  pieces  were  produced  in  1 8 15,  including 
additional  music  for  Dr.  Ame's  'Comus,'  and  for 
Michael  Ame's '  Cymon.'  Two  of  his  well-known 
works,  'Guy  Mannering'  (of  which  Whittaker 
wrote  a  portion)  and '  The  Slave,*  gave  interest  to 
the  following  year,  in  which  also  he  wrote  the 
musical  interpolations  in  'A  Midsummer  Night's 
I>ream,'  the  first  of  a  series  of  Shakesperian  s^ia- 
tidos  which,  as  Mr.  MaofittieiL  remarks^  *  even  the  I 
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beauty  of  some  of  his  introduced  pieces  has  happily 
not  preserved  upon  the  stage.*    It  is  impossible  in 
our  apace  to  go  through  in  detail  all  Bishop  s  pro- 
ductions for  Covent  Garden;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
among  them  were  '  The  Law  of  Java,*  with  its 
universally  popular 'Mynheer  Vandundk';  'Clari,' 
with   its   household   melody  of  'Home,   sweet 
home' ;   and  '  Maid  Marian,'  full  of  charming 
English  music.    In  1825  Bishop  accepted  an  en- 
gagement under  Elliston,  at  Drury  Lane,  and  the 
opera  of  'The  Fall  of  Algiers'  was  the  first  firuit 
of  his  new  appointment.     'The  engagement  of 
Weber  to  write  'Oberon*  for  Covent  Garden, 
induced  the  rival  management  to  set  Bishop  to 
work  upon  an  opera  that  should  oppose  it ;  and 
impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  competition, 
he  occupied  more  than  a  year  in  the  extremely 
careful  composition  of  '  Aladdin,'  which  was  pro- 
duced in  1826,  some  weeks  after  Weber's  opera. 
It  had  the.  misfortune  of  being  allied  to  an  even 
worse  constructed  drama  than  '  Oberon,'  without 
the   elegant  writing  which   characterises   that 
libretto  ;  and  lacking  the  individuality  of  Bishop 
without  having  the  merit  of  Weber,  it  met  witn 
no  success.    In  1 8 30  Bishop  was  appointed  musi- 
cal director  at  Vauxhall.    In  this  capacity  he 
wrote  several  operettas,  and  many  songs,  some 
of  which  acquired  great  popularity,  '  My  pretty 
Jane'  being  perhaps  the  best  known  at   the 
present  day.     In  tne  season  of  1 840-1  he  was 
engaged  by  Madame  Vestris  as  musical  director 
of  Covent  Garden,  where  he  produced  *  The  For- 
tunate Isles,'  to  celebrate  the  Queen's  wedding. 
This  was  his  last  dramatic  composition. 

We  must  now  notice  a  few  other  events  of 
Bishop's  life.  In  1819,  in  partnership  with  the 
proprietor  of  Covent  Garden,  he  commenced  the 
direction  of  the  extraordinary  performances,  then 
miscaUed  Oratorios ;  and  in  the  following  season 
undertook  the  speculation  on  his  own  account, 
which  he  relinquished  however  before  the  com- 
mencement of  another  year.  In  the  autumn 
of  1820,  he  visited  Dublin,  and  received  the 
fireedom  of  that  city  by  cordial  and  unanimous 
suffi'age.  In  1833  the  Philharmonic  Society 
commissioned  him  to  write  a  work  for  their  con- 
certs,  and  the  sacred  cantata  of  'The  Seventh 
Day*  was  the  result.  It  is  a  clever  and  masterly 
work,  but  made  no  lasting  impression,  belonging 
as  it  did  to  a  class  of  music  entirely  difierent 
from  that  in  which  he  had  achieved  his  fiune. 
In  1839  he  received  his  degree  as  Bachelor  in 
Music  at  Oxford,  and  his  exercise  was  performed 
at  the  triennial  festival,  of  which  he  was  conductor. 
In  November  1841  he  was  elected  to  the  musical 
professorship  at  Edinburgh,  which  he  resigned  in 
December,  1843.  The  (Ustinction  of  km'ghthood 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1842 ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Crotch  in  1848  he  was  appointed 
to  the  musical  chair  at  Oxford.  On  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  W.  Knyvett  in  1840,  he  was  for  three 
years  occasionally,  and  in  1843  permanently,  ap- 
pointed conductor  of  the  Antient  Concerts,  which 
office  he  held  until  the  discontinuance  of  the 
performances  in  1848.  His  last  composition  of 
miportanoe  was  the  ode  for  the  installation  of  th« 
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Earl  of  Derby  as  Chanoenor  of  Oxford,  in  1853. 
On  this  OGcadon  he  received  the  degtee  of  Doctor 
in  Muiio,  the  Ode  being  consideied  as  his  proba- 
tional  exercise. 

Besides  his  dramatic  productions,  and  the 
'  Seventh  Day/  Bishop  composed  an  oratorio,  'The 
Fallen  Anflel,'  which  has  never  been  performed ; 
music  for  uiree  tragedies, '  The  Apostate,* '  Retri- 
bution,* and  'Mirandola' ;  and  a  'Triumphal  Ode,' 
performed  at  the  Oratorios.  He  also  arranged  the 
first  volume  of  'Melodies  of  Various  Nations'; 
three  volumes  of  'National  Melodies,*  to  which 
Mooro  wrote  the  poetry ;  and  a  number  of  Eng- 
lish melodies  wiui  Dr.  Maokay's  verses.  He 
edited  the '  Meisiah,'  a  large  collection  of  Hand^'s 
sqngs,  and  manv  other  works  of  importance. 

He  died  Apnl  30,  1855,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  at  Finohley,  where  a  monument  to  his 
memory  has  been  erected  by  subscription. 

The  following  chronological  list  of  his  pro- 
ductions for  the  stage  includes  the  works  which 
hb  altered  or  Adapted  :— 


trlooi  TimTvUer,  18U:  I>«e«mbtr 
and  May,  ISIX;  Barter  of  farilte 
Cadapled  from  BoviniX  U18;  Hm 
Marriifla  of  Flftro  (fidapCed  from 
MoxartX  1819:  Fortunaku,  1819: 
Tha  Heart  of  Kid-Lothiaii,  1819; 
A  Bowland  f6r  an  Ollrar.  1819; 
Swadhh  FatriotiMn.  1819;  Th« 
QiMMiM  Kint.  1819 :  Th«  Coooody  of 
Snon;  1819 :  The  Antiquary.  1830 ; 
Battto  of  BottawaU  Brtg.  1800; 
Heuri  Qitatra.  1880 ;  T««lAh  Night. 
1890 ;  Don  JOhn.  UD ;  Two  Gantto- 
man  of  Varoua,  1821 1  MontroM, 
182S:  Th«  Law  of  Jara,  18S ;  Maid 
Marian,  1803;  Clarl.  UBS;  Tb« 
Baaoon  of  Liberty.  18SS :  Cortex. 
18»:  Native  Land.  1M4:  Charles 
tha  Seoond.  1894;  Ute  FaU  of  Al- 
giort,  iBtH;  Hofw  (oompUed  frmn 
Boetinl),  li^SO;  Angeltna  (partly  re- 
written). USB;  Xdward  the  Bbick 
Frlooe.  189K :  Coronation  of  Charles 
Z,183B:  Aladdin,  1888 ;  The  KulghUi 
of  the  CroM,  18U;  Englishman  iu 
lulla.  UQB;  Under  the  Oak.  1880. 
Adelaide.  USO;  Hie  Tyrolew  Pea- 
sant, 1892:  Home  tweet  Home. 
18S9;  The  Magic  Fan.  IfSi;  Tlie 
Sedan  Chair.  1892;  The  Battle  of 
Champagne.  1882;  The  Bomanee 
of  a  Day.  1882 ;  Telva.  1889 ;  The 
Rencontre,  1888;  Bural  Felicity, 
1894 :  The  Doom  KIim,  1886;  Man- 
fred. uaS:  Tlt«  Fortonate  Islet. 


UOi:  Tamarlan  et 
B^Jaiet.  1808:  NareUm  et  let 
OneetJ908:  Oaraetacttt,  1806 :  Lore 
la  a  Tubi,  1801:  The  Myitarioat 
Bride.  1808 ;  The  Clroaiitan  Bride, 
1809:  Moia'f  Lore,  1800;  The  Vint* 
agan,  1809;  The  Maniaa,  1810; 
Knigfat  of  BnowdoD.  18U;  Virgin 
of  the  Snn,  1812 ;  The  .Athlop, 
VaSi  TheBeDegade,181ti  Haroon 
Alcaaehld,  UIS;  The  Biazen  Bust. 
1818:  Hanyle  Roy.  1818:  The  Mil- 
ler and  hit  Men.  1818 ;  For  Xngland. 
hoi  1818:  The  FanDer*!  Wife  (with 
Davy.  Beeve,  etc.).  1814 ;  The  Wan- 
dering Boyt.  1814 ;  Sadak  and  Kalaa- 
lada,  U14|  The  Grand  AlUanoe. 
1814 ;  Doctor  Baiigrado.  1814 :  The 
Forett  of  Bondy.  1814 :  The  MaM  of 
the  MIU  (addttlooa),  1814 ;  John  of 
Farit  (eompOed  Ihmi  fioleldlen). 
in4:  Brother  and  Sliter  (with 
Beeve),  I8U:  The  Noble  Ontlaw, 
1818:  Teiemaehut,  IMS;  Magpie  or 
the  Maid.  1810 :  John  dn  Bart,  1818 ; 
Oymon  (additions)^  1815 ;  Oomui 
isddltloaa).  UIB;  MMsummer 
Might's  Dream.  1810;  Guy  Man- 
neriog  (with  Whlttaker,  eicA  1818; 
Who  wanU  a  Wlii.  1R16 :  Heir  of 
Verona  (with  Whlttaker),  181T: 
Httoiorovf  Lieutenant,  1817;  The 
Libertine  (adapted  from  Don  Gio- 
vanni), 1817;  Dnke  of  Favoy,  1817: 
Father  and  hto  Ghlldren.  1817; 
Zama  (with  Braham).  1818 ;  Illns- 


{Imp,Diot,ofBiog,:  OwtlmwiCt  Mag. :  Pri- 
mU  Soured,)  [B.  F.  R.] 

BISHOP,  John,  was  bom  at  Cheltenham 
July  31,  181^.  When  about  nx  vears  of  a^ 
he  was  plaoed  at  a  boarding-Bchool  at  OxfoA, 
where  he  remained  two  years  and  a  half,  and 
learned  music  from  Daniel  Feldon,  organist  of 
St.  Peter's-in-theEast  in  that  dty.  His  next 
master  was  Arnold  Merrick,  organist  of  the 
parish  church  of  Cirencester,  and  translator  of 
the  theoretical  works  of  Albrechtsberger,  and 
several  other  valuable  treatises.  Returning  to 
Cheltenham  Bishop  became  a  pupil  of  Thomas 
Woodward,  organist  of  the  parish  church  there, 
under  whom  he  studied  for  about  five  or  six 
years.  On  the  opening  of  the  new  church  of 
St.  Paul,  Cheltenham,  in  1831  Bishop,  then 
fourteen  years  of  age,  was  appointed  its  organist. 
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He  subsequently  completed  hU  musical  ednostioii 
mider  Migliorucci,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Zingarelli. 
In  1838  he  became  organist  at  Blackburn,  Lanca- 
shire, but  in  the  following  year  returned  to 
Cheltenham,  where  he  has  smoe  resided,  and 
where  he  has  filled  suooessively  the  post  of 
organist  at  St.  James's  Church,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel,  Knd  St.  John's  Church,  from 
the  latter  of  which  he  withdrew  at  the  end  of 
1854.  Bishop  has  directed  his  attention  much 
to  the  study  of  the  theory  and  history  of  music, 
and  has  translated  and  edited  many  valuable 
theoretical  and  other  works,  besides  arranging 
and  editing  a  lai|^  number  of  the  masterpieces 
of  the  great  classical  oompoeen.         [W.  H.  H.] 

BJZET,  Geobges,  bom  at  Paris  Oct.  25, 1838, 
was  a  brilliant  pupil  and  laureate  at  the  Con- 
servatoire from  1848  to  1857.  ^®  studied  com- 
position under  Halovv,  whose  daughter  he  after- 
wards married.  Before  winning  his  'prix  de 
Rome,'  he  gave  an  insignificant  operetta  '  Docteur 
Miracle'  (Boufies  Parisiens,  April,  1857) ;  and, 
after  his  return  f^om  Italy,  composed  '  Vasco  de 
Gama'  (1863),  which  did  not  gain  him  much 
credit.  At  the  Th^fttre  Lyrique  were  performed 
*  Les  Pdcheurs  de  perlee,'  in  3  acts  (Sept.  30, 63), 
and  'La  jolie  Fille  de  Perth,'  in  4  acts  (Dec.  26, 
67).  'Djamileh'  (May  21,  72)  was  not  success- 
ful, but  the  interludes  to  '  I'Arl^sienne'  (Sept.  30, 
7  a),  and  his  Overture  'Patrie'  were  received 
wiUi  applause.  Bizet*s  last  effort  was '  Carmen,' 
in  4  acts,  a  sombre  libretto,  but  a  fine  score, 
which  was  heard  at  the  Opi^ra'  Clomique  on 
March  3,  75.  This  highly  gifted  composer  and 
very  talented  pianist  died  almost  suddenly  on 
June  3,  75,  Much  was  expected  from  him.  He 
was  a  musician  of  superior  abilities,  though  his 
vocal  style  is  deficient  in  ease.  [G.  C] 

BLACK  DOMINO,  THE,  the  EngUsh  ver. 
sion  of  Auber's  DoMiiro  NoiB ;  translated  by 
H.  F.  Choriey.  Produced  at  Govent  Garden 
(Pyne  &  Harrison)  Feb.  20, 1861. 

BLAES,  Arnold  Joseph,  a  great  dftrinet- 
player,  bom  at  Brusseb  1 814;  pupil  of  Bach- 
mann  in  the  Conservatoire  there,  where  ha 
obtained  the  second  prize  in  1829  and  the  first  in 
1834.  He  visited  Holland,  Germany,  and  Russia^ 
and  in  30  was  awarded  a  medal  for  his  perform- 
ance before  the  Sod^t^  dee  Concerts  in  Paris : 
was  solo  clarinet  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians ; 
and  in  42  suooeeded  Bachmann  as  Profeiisor  in 
the  Brussels  Conservatoire.  [M.  C.  C] 

BLAES,  Mmb.  Eliba,  whose  maiden  nam^ 
was  Meerti,  bom  in  Antwerp  about  1820,  » 
distinguished  singer,  and  wife  of  the  foregoing. 
She  was  engaged  by  Mendelssohn  to  sing  at  the 
Grewandhaus  concerts  at  Leipsic  (Oct.  6,  1839^ 
and  onwards),  where  her  cultivated  style,  sym- 
pathetic voice,  and  great  personal  gifts,  were 
long  and  highly  appreciated.  She  has  been 
heard  in  most  of  the  European  capitals,  is  now 
(1875)  a  teacher  in  Brussels.  [M.  C.  C] 

BLAGROVE,  HBirBT  Gamble,  was  the  son 
of  a  professor  of  music  at  Nottingham,  wWe 
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he  was  born  in  October  1811.  At  four  yetM 
old  he  was  taught  by  his  fiEkther  to  play  on  « 
■mall  Tiolin  which  he  had  made  for  him,  and 
at  five  years  old  he  performed  in  puldic.  His 
fiither  bringing  him  to  Ix>ndon  lie  played  in 
2817  ftt  Drury  Lane  Theatra  in  a  performanoe 
called  *  The  lalliputians,*  and  subsequently  played 
in  public  daily  at  the  Exhibition  Booms  in  Spring 
OMdam,  In  1821  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Spaendetti,  and  on  the  cfpening  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  iSz$  he  be(»ime 
ooe  of  its  first  pupils,  Fran9ois  Cxumer  being 
bis  instructor.  In  1834  he  was  awarded  a 
ttlver  prize  medal  for  his  proficiency.  On  the 
fbnnation  of  Queen  Adelaide's  private  band  in 
1830  Blagrove  was  appointed  a  member,  and 
continued  so  until  1837.  In  1833  ^  vreat  to 
Grennany  for  the  purpose  of  studying  his  instru- 
ment under  Spohr,  and  remained  there  until 
November  1834.  Blagrove  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  EngUih  violinists,  and  for  up* 
wards  of  thirty  years  occupied  the  .porition  of 
ooDoerto  player  and  leader  in  all  the  beet 
orchestras.  He  died,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
December  15,  1872.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BLAHETKA,  Leopoldiics.  bom  Nov.  15, 
181 1  (not  1809),  at  Guntramsdor^  Baden, 
Austria;  an  able  performer  on  the  piano  and 
physharmonika ;  daughter  of  J.  L.  Blahetka  and 
Babette  Trai^.  At  five  years  of  age  she  was  so 
good  a  player  that  by  Beethoven  s  advice  she 
was  placed  under  Jos.  Csemy  for  education  as 
m  musician.  She  afterwards  had  instruction 
from  Kalkbrenner  and  Moecheles.  Her  progress 
was  so  rapid  that  she  was  able  to  undertake 
concert  tours  in  company  with  her  mother,  from 
^rhich  she  obtained  much  reputation,  though  they 
exposed  her  to  many  calumnious  attacks.  In 
2 S3 2  she  published  as  op.  25  a  concert-piece  for 
piano  and  orchestra  which  deserves  notice.  In 
1830  a  romantic  piece  of  hers,  '  Die  Rauber  umd 
die  Sanger/  was  produced  at  the  Eliimthnerthor 
theatre,  Vienna,  with  applause.  A  few  years 
later  she  made  another  tour  in  France,  and  in 
1 840  settled  in  Boulogne,  where  she  still  resides 
( 1 876).  A  few  words  in  Schumann*  s  Geaammelte 
Schriften,  ii.  45,  testify  to  her  excellence  as  a 
pUyer.  [F.  G.] 

BLAKE,  Rsv.  Edwabd,  D J).,  prebendary  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  rector  of  St.  Thomas's 
Church  in  that  city,  was  composer  of  the  admired 
antbem  'I  have  set  Grod  always  before  me,*  and 
of  some  duets  for  violin  and  viola.  He  died 
June  u,  1765.  [W.  H.H.] 

BLANCH ARD,  HbItri  Loins,  bom  at  Bour- 
deaux  1778,  died  in  Paris  1858,  studied  the  vio- 
lin under  Rodolphe  Kreutzer,  and  composition 
Older  Beck,  MAul,  and  Beicha.  From  18 18  to 
1829  he  was  musical  director  at  the  Vari^t^  and 
eomposed  a  number  of  vaudeville  airs  whidi  at- 
tained popularity,  and  also  trios  and  quartets 
for  strings.  These  more  solid  works  exhibit  con- 
nderable  talent.  In  1830  he  became  director  of 
the  Th4&tre  Moli^re,  where  two  of  his  pla3rs 
were  produced.    A  tlurd  had  a  great  run  at  the 
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Theatre  Fran9ais  in  1831.  His  opera  of  Diane 
de  Vernon  was  ^produced  at  the  Nouveautes  on 
April  4  in  the  same  year.  As  a  musical  critic 
Blanchard  was  able  and  impartial.  He  oontri- 
buted  articles  to  'L*£urepe  litt^raire  et  musicale* 
(1833), '  Le  Foyer,* '  Le  Monde  Dramatique,*  and 
^  La  Revue  ^Gazette.*  His  biographies  of  Beck, 
Berton,  Cherubini,  Carat,  and  others,  which 
originally  ap^>eared  in  these  journals,  have  been 
publiiihed  separately.  [M.  C.  C] 

BLANCHE,  i.e.  ^  white,'  is  the  ordinary 
French  word  for  the  note  p  wMch  we  call  a 
minim.  In  the  same  manner  the  French  call 
a  crotchety  ^,  noire. 

BLANCHE  DE  NEVERS,  an  opera  in  five 
acts,  founded  on  the  'Duke*s  Motto.'  Libretto 
by  John  Brougham ;  music  by  Balfe.  Produced 
at  Covent  Garden  by  Pyne  and  Harrison  Nov. 
21,  1863. 

BLANCKENBURGH,  GiRBftXifrtP  van,  or- 
ganist at  Gouda,  probably  father  of  Q.  v.  ^lank- 
enburg,  author  of  a  work  of  historical  impoiiance, 

*  OnderwYzinge  hoemen  alle  de  Toonen  en  halve 
Toonen,  die  meest  gebryckelyck  cyn,  op  de  Handt- 
Fluyt  2el  konnen  t  eenemal  zuyverblaesen'  (^Am- 
sterdam, P.  Matthysz,  '1654).  A  reprint  of  this 
interesting  work  has  been  published  at  the 
Hague.  [F.  G.] 

BLANCKS,  Edward,  whom  Frauds  Meres^ 
in  his  'PaUadis  Tamia,  Wits  Treasuiy/  1598, 
dasses  among  the  'fiunous  English  musicians' 
of  the  time,  was  one  of  the  ten  composers  who 
harmonised  the  tunc«  for  'The  Whole  Booke 
of  Psalmes,  with  their  wonted  Tunes  as  they 
are  song  in  Churdies,  composed  into  foure  parts,' 
published  by  Thomas  Este  in  1592,  and  re- 
printed by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BLANGINI,Giu8iPPB  Marco  Maria  Fjsliob, 
celebrated  tenor-singer,  teacher  of  singing,  and 
composer,  was  bom  Nov.  18,  1781.  At  the  age 
of  9  he  was  admitted  into  Uie  choristers*  school 
of  Turin  Cathedral.  He  made  rapid  progress  in 
music  under  the  Abbate  Ottani,  a  pupil  of  Padre 
Martini.  By  the  time  he  was  1 2  he  composed  a 
motet  aad  a  Kvrie.  His  favourite  instrument 
was  the  vieloncello.  His  singing  was  so  exquisite 
that  he  is  said  by  it  to  have  revived  Baron  Stack- 
elberg  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Turin  after  he 
had  been  given  up  by  the  physiciaiis.  When  the 
war  broke  out  in  1797  his  family  took  refuge  in 
France,  but  it  was  not  till  1 799  that  Blangini 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  became  the  £uihion* 
able  composer  of  songs  (Romances  et  nocturnes), 
and  teacher  of  singing.  In  1802  he  was  com- 
missicmed  to  complete  Delia  Maria*s  unfinished 
opera  *  La  &usse  Du^gne,*  which  was  followed  in 
1803  by  *Chim^  et  R^alit^*  both  for  the 
Th^fttre  Feydeau,  and  in  1806  by  'Nephtali  ou 
les  Anmionites,*  for  the  Grand  Op^ra.  In  1805 
he  was  called  to  Munich,  where  he  produced 

*  Encore  un  tour  de  Caliphe,'  and  composed  '  Inez 
de  Castro,*  and  'Les  F^tes  Lac^lemoniennes,' 
which  were  not  performed.    In  1806  Napoleon  s 
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■ister.  Princess  Borghese,  appointed  him  her 
chapel-maflter,  and  in  1809  iting  Jerome  made 
him  his  '  General  Musik-director '  at  Cassel.  In 
181 1  Blangini  produced  at  Cassel  'Le  Sacrifice 
d* Abraham/  and  *  L'Amour  philosophe/  and  at 
the  Feydeau  in  Paris  'Les  Femmes  veng^es.' 
In  1 8 14  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  appointed 
'  Surintendant  de  la  musique  du  Roi/  The 
whole  fashionable  world,  particularly  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  thronged  to  him  for  lessons. 
He  drew  up  a  list  of  his  pupils  which  reads  like 
Iieporello's  catalogue  in  Don  Giovanni,  as  it 
includes  3  Queens,  12  Princesses,  35  Countesses, 
etc.  Blangini  was  an  indefatigable  composer 
of  operas,  though  none  of  much  interest  were 
performed  in  Paris  before  'La  Marquise  de 
Brinvilliers'  (1831),  in  which  Cherubini  and 
Caraffa  worked  with  him,  '  One  of  the  songs 
from  Nephtali  is  stiU  occasionally  heard  at  a 
concert.  His  '  Romances,'  in  34  numbers,  con- 
tinued in  &your  long  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  Dec.  18,  1841.  His  friend  Maxime  de 
Villemarest  published,  his  autobiography  under 
the  title  'Souvenirs  de  Blangim,  mattre  de 
chapelle  du  Boi  de  Bavi^,  etc.'  (Paris,  1834). 
The  book  is  interesting,  and  gives  an  excellent 
picture  of  an  artisCB  footing  in  society  at  that 
period.  [F.  G.] 

BLANKENBURG,  QuiBnr  vak,  bom  1654 
at  Gouda,  Licentiate  in. philosophy  and  medicine, 
and  organist  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  the 
Hague,  well  known  for  his  '  Clavicymbel  en  Or* 
gelboek  der  Psalmen  en  Kirkgezangen'  (1733; 
3rd  ed.  1773).  The  inscription  ob  his  portrait 
compares  him  to  Orpheus.  Li  honpur  of  the 
betrot^Hl  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  h^  composed 
a  collection  of  pieces  in  two  parts,  which  might 
be  perfonoed  either  upright  or  upside  down, 
forward^  or  backwards.  SUa '  Elementa  Musica* 
has  some  value  as  a  theoretical  work.  Blanken- 
bui^  died  after  1739,  but  the  precise  date  is  not 
knpwn.  [F.  G.] 

BLAZE,  Francois  Hbnbi  Joseph,  calling 
himself  Castil-Blaze,  one  of  the  most  prolific 
writers  on  music  and  the  drama  France  has 
produced,  was  bom  at  Cavaillon  in  1784.  His 
mther,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  was  a  good  musi- 
cian, friend  of  Gr^try  and  M6hul,  and  com- 
poser  of  masses,  operas,  and  chamber  music. 
Blaze  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1799  to  study 
the  Uw,  but  the  love  of  music  soon  began  to 
show  itself.  He  became  a  pupil  at  tbe  Con- 
servatoire, and  took  private  lessona  in  harmony. 
In  the  meantime  his  professional  career  pro- 
mised to  be  a  prosperous  one.  He  obtained 
the  position  of  sous-prdfet  in  the  Department 
of  Yaucluse,  and  other  appointments.  But  to 
one  used  to  the  excitement  of  Parisian  society, 
and  longing  for  literary  and  artistic  distinction, 
official  ufe  in  southern  France  could  not  but  be 
tedious  and  uninteresting.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
six  he  threw  up  his  post  and  set  out  with  his 
fiEkmily  for  the  metropolis,  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  publishing  a  book  compiled  during  his  leisure 
hours.     It  appeared  in  i8ao,  in  two  volumes^ 
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with  the  title  '  De  Top^ra  en  France,*  and  is  the 
work  on  which  his  claims  to  remembrance  are 
chiefly  founded.  The  subjects  treated  com- 
prise a  much  wider  circle  of  observation  than 
the  title  would  imply.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains an  ^borate  though  popular  treat- 
ment of  the  various  elements  of  music,  in- 
cluding hints  as  to  the  choice  of  libretti,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  veise  and  diction  best  Adapted 
for  musical  treatment.  The  second  volume  is  de- 
voted to  the  opera  proper,  describing  at  consider- 
able length  it0  various  components,  the  overture, 
recitative,  aria>  ensemble,  etc.  The  style  is 
lucid  and  terse,  and  the  book  may  be  recom- 
mended to  the  amateur,  although  the  student 
wiU  look  in  vain  for  new  material  or  originality 
of  treatment.  But  even  to  the  latter  ihe  fr^ 
quent  references  to  oontemporaiy  operas,  a  sub- 
ject in  which  Castil- Blaze  was  thoroughly  at 
home,  will  not  be  without  interest.  The  chapter 
on  the  opera  in  the  provinces  is  particularly 
valuable  from  an  historic  point  of  view.  His 
remarks  on  the  overture,  m  which  he  defends 
a  broader  and  simpler  conception  of  that  form 
of  art  against  those  who  expect  from  it  an  an- 
ticipatory  reproduction  of  the  drama  itself  with 
Sll  its  oompHcated  characters  and  situations,  are 
excellent,  and  would  be  worth  quotation  if  our 
space  permitted  it. 

A  considerable  p&rt  of  his  book  is  polemical. 
He  attacks  the  various  uses  and  abuses  of 
theatrical  managers,  the  arrogance  of  ignorant 
critics,  and  the  miserable  translations  supplied 
by  literary  hacks  for  the  masterpieces  of  foreign 
composers.  On  the  latter  point  he  was  entitled 
to  speak,  having  him»elf  reproduced  more  or  less 
felicitously  the  libretti  of  numerous  Italian  and 
German  operas.  Amongst  these  we  mention 
'Fiffaro,'  'Don  Juan,'  and  'Zauberflote';  'H 
Barbiere,'  '  Gazza  LiMlra^*  '  Otello,*  '  Anna  Bo- 
lena' ;  '  Der  Freischutz,' « Oberon,'  '  Euryanthe ;' 
and  many  others.  These  reproductioua  were 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  provincial  theatres  where 
Italian  opera  was  unattainable,  and  may  have 
contributed  much  to  popularise  good  music  in 
France.  Unfortunately  Blaze  frequently  made 
bold  to  meddle  with  the  scores,  and  even  to  in- 
troduce surreptitiously  pieces  of  his  own  compo- 
sition into  the  works  of  great  masters.  He  used 
to  tell  with  delight  how  one  of  his  choral  pieces 
fathered  upon  Weber  was  frequently  played  and 
applauded  by  unsuspecting  audiences  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  Our  author's 
own  compositions  do  not  call  for  notice.  They 
are  of  an  ephemeral  nature,  and  ard  justly  for- 
gotten. Amongst  his  romances  '  King  R^n^ '  is 
pretty,  and  was  deservedly  popular.  He  wrote 
seveial  pieces  of  sacred  and  chamber  music,  one 
serious  and  two  comic  operas^  none  of  which  was 
successful  to.any  considerable  extent.  More  valu- 
able is  a  QoUection  of  songs  of  southern  France 
called  '  Chants  de  Provence.' 

The  merits  of  Blaze's  literaxy  work  having* 
been  discussed  above,  it  will   suffice  to  men- 
tion the  titles  of  some  of  his  works,  mostly  com- 
pilations^ similar  in  character^  although  luudly 
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^Hal  to  'De  Topc^ra  en  France.*     We  name 

*  Chapelle  musique  des  Hois  de  Fiance'  (1832); 

*  Ija  Danse  et  les  Ballets  depuis  Bacchus  jusqu'k 
mademoiselle  Taglioni'  (1832) ;  and  the  works 
en  the  Tht^4tre8  lyriques  de  Paris,  viz.  'L' Aca- 
demic imp^iale'  (formerly  'rojale' ;  a  history  of 
that  theatre  published  in  1855),  and  'L*op^ra 
Italien  de  1548  k  1856'  (1856). 

For  ten  years  previously  to  1833  Blaze  was 
musical  critic  of  the  'Journal  des  Debats/  an 
important  literary  position  afterwards  held  by 
Berlioz.  He  also  wrote  numerous  articles  for 
the  '  Constitutionel,'  the  'Bevue  et  Gazette 
Muaicale,*  'Le  Menestrd,*  etc.,  partly  repub- 
luihed  in  book  form. 

Gastil- Blaze  died  in  1857,  after  a  few  days* 
illness.  A  life  like  his,  spent  laboriously  in  the 
byeways  of  art,  can  hardly  be  called  a  thing 
lublime,  but  it  is  not  without  its  uses  and  merits. 
The  ideal  truths  emanating  from  creative  genius 
sUnd  in  need,  of  an  intermediate  stage  of  re- 
ceptivity  between  their  own  elevation  and  the 
level  of  ordinary  intellects.  Blaze  has  occupied 
the  position  of  an  inteipreter,  thus  indicated, 
not  without  credit.  His  knowledge  of  music  and 
musical  history  was  good,  and  his  taste  sound  and 
oomprehenaive  up  to  a  certain  point.  But  the 
wear  and  tear  of  journalistic  routine  could  not 
bat  blunt  his  feeling  for  the  subtler  touches  of 
beauty,  and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  give  implicit 
confidence  to  his  opinion  on  questions  of  high 
art.  [F.  H.] 

BIAZE  DE  BURY,  Babon  Hbnbt,  bom  in 
1813,  ^®  Bon  of  the  foregoing,  is  too  much  like 
^  in  all  essential  points  to  require  detailed 
police.  In  literary  skill  he  surpasses  his  father ; 
in  musical  knowledge  he  is  decidedly  his  inferior, 
^laxe  de  Bury  is  indeed  the  prototype  of  the  ao< 
^plished  lUUrcUeur  of  the  second  empire.  He 
i*  aUe  to  write  well  on  most  topics,  and  excellently 
on  many.  His  style  is  refined  and  pleasing,  but 
lut  attempts  at  depth  are  strangely  mingled  with 
the  flippancy  of  the  feuUletonvtte,  Amongst  his 
^^^orks  on  music,  which  alone  concern  us  here, 
^  most  remarkable  are  'La  Vie  de  Rossini* 
(^^54) ; '  Musidens  contemporains' —  short  essays 
on  leading  musicians,  such  as  Weber,  MendeU- 
Khn,  Verdi,  and  many  others  (1856) ;  and  '  Mey- 
srheer  et  son  temps*  (1865).  All  these  are  re; 
prints  of  articles  contributed  to  the  '  Revue  des 
deux  Mondes*  and  other  periodicals.  Another 
connection  of  Blaze  de  Bury  with  the  history 
of  music  may  be  seen  in  the  following  circum- 
Btaooe.  He  wrote  a  comedy  called  '  La  jeunesse 
^e  Goethe,*  for  which  Meyerbeer  supplied  the 
incidental  music.  The  score  was  unpublished 
when  the  master  died,  and  will  remain  so,  along 
with  other  MSS.,  till  thirty  years  after  his  de- 
oeate,  in  accordance  with  his  own  arrangement. 
In  1868  Blaze  de  Bury  attempted  to  set  aside 
the  portion  of  the  will  referring  to  the  MS. 
in  question,  but  the  action  brought  against  the 
^uuly  was  unsuccessful.  [F.  H.] 

BLEWTTT,  Jonas,  a  celebrated  organist  in 
^  latter  half  of  the  1 8th  century,  author  of 
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'A  Treatise  on  the  Organ,  with  explanatory 
Voluntaries*;  *Ten  Voluntaries,  or  pieces  for 
the  Organ,*  etc. ;  *  Twelve  easy  and  familiar 
movements  for  the  Organ,'  etc.  He  died  in  1 805. 
His  son,  Jonathan  Blewitt,  was  bom  in  London 
in  1782,  received  the  rudiments  of  his  musical 
education  from  his  father,  and  was  afterwards 
placed  under  his  godfather,  Jonathan  Battishill. 
At  eleven  years  old  he  was  appointed  deputy 
organist  to  his  £ather.  After  holding  several 
appointments  as  organist,  he  left  London  for 
Haverhill,  Suffolk;  and  subsequently  became 
organist  of  Brecon,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  returned 
to  Ix>ndon,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  out  an 
opera  he  had  composed  for  Drury  Lsme,  but  the 
burning  of  that  theatre  destroyed  his  hopes.  He 
next  went  to  Sheffield  as  organist.  In  181 1  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  Ireland*  in  the  family  of 
Lord  Cahir.  He  was  appointed  oxganist  of  St. 
Andrew's  Ghuroh,  Dublin,  and  composer  and 
director  of  the  music  to  the  Theatre  Royal  * 
in  that  city.  The  Duke  of  Leinster  appoilited 
him  grand  organist  to  the  masonic  body  of 
Ireland,  and  he  became  the  conductor  of  the 
principal  concerts  in  Dublin.  When  Logier 
commenced  his  system  of  musical  instruction  in 
Ireland,  Blewitt  was  the  first  who  joined  him ; 
and  being  an*able  lecturer,  and  possessing  sound 
musical  knowledge,  be  soon  procured  the  great 
majority  of  teaching  in- Dublin. 

Before  1826  Blewitt  was  again  in  London,  and 
wrote  the  music  for  a  pantomime,  'The  Man  in 
the  Moon,  or,  ELarlequin  Dog  Star,*  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  with  great  success.  In  1828  and  29 
he  was  director  of  the  music  at  Sadler's  Wells, 
and  wrote  several  clever  works — '  The  Talisman 
of  the  Elements,'  *  Auld  Robin  Gray.*  *  My  old 
woman*  (adapted  from  F^tis),  etc.  He  was  also 
the  composer  of  the  operas  of  *  The  Corsair,*  *  The 
Magician,*  *  The  IsUnd  of  Saints,*  *  Rory  O'More.' 
'Mischief  Making,*  etc,  and  of  a  number  of 
ballads,  particularly  in  the  Irish  style,  which 
enjoyed  considerable  popularity.  Blewitt  was 
a  good'  singer,  and  possessed  a.  fimd  of  humour, 
qualifications  which  sometimes  led  him  into 
questionable  company.  In  his  latter  years  he 
was  connected  with  the  Tivoli  Gardens,  Margate. 
He  ^ed  September  4,  1853.  [£.  F.  R.] 

BLOW,  John,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom -at  North 
Collingham,  Nottinghamshire,  in  1648,  was  one 
of  the  first  set  of  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
on  its  re-establishment  in  1660,  his  master  being 
Captain  Henry  Cooke.  Whilst  yet  a  chorister 
he  commenced  composition ;  the  words  of  three 
anthems  produced  by  *John  Blow,  one  of  the 
Children  of  His  Majesty's  Chapel,'  are  contained 
in  Clifford's  *  Divine  Hymns  and  Anthems,' 
1663,  and  an  anthem  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ments composed  by  him  in  conjunction  with 
Pelham  -Humfrey  and  William  Turner,  two 
of  his  fellow  choristers,  is  still  extant.  On 
leaving  the  choir  Blow  became  a  pupil  of  John 
Hingeston,  and  subttequently  of  Dr.  Christopher 
Gibbons.  That  he  soon  rose  to  great  eminence 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  his  being  chosen  in 
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1669,  at  twenty-oDA  yean  of  age,  otganift  of 
Westminster  Abbey  (a  post  not  then  a  life 
appointment^  bat  in  1680  he  was  displaced  to 
make  room  for  Heniy  PmcelL  On  the  death 
of  Poroell,  in  1695.  Blow  was  reM^inted,  and 
held  the  place  until  his  death.  On  March  16, 
1674,  he  was  sworn  in  one  of  the  gentlemen 
4>f  the  Chapel  Boyal  in  the  room  of  the  Bev. 
Boger  Hill,  deceased,  and  on  July  it,  1674,  was 
appointed  master  of  the  children  of  the  chapel 
in  succession  to  Pelham  fiumfrey,  whe  died  a 
week  previously.  Some  years  later  he  became 
one  of  the  oiguiists  of  the  bhapeL  In  1685  he 
was  appointed  as  one  of  the  king's  piirate  music, 
and  to  the  honorary  office  of  Composer  to  the 
King.  In  1687  he  succeeded  Michael  Wise  as 
almoner  and  master  of  the  charisters  of  St. 
Panics  Cathedral,  which  offices  he  resigned  in 
1693  in  fibvour  of  his  pupil,  Jeremiah  Clarke. 
In  1699,  on  the  establishment  of  the  office  of 
Composer  to  the  Chapel  Boyal,  Blow  was  installed 
in  it.  Dr.  Blow  was  net  a  graduate  of  either 
university,  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  having 
been  conferred  on  him  by  Sancmft,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.,  He  married  Eliaabeth,  only 
daughter  of  Edward  Braddock,  Gentleman  and 
Cleric  of  the  Cheque  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  and 
master  of  the  choristen  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
She  died  in  childbirth  Oct.  ap,  1683,  aged  thirty, 
leaving  one  son  and  three  ^ughters;  the  son, 
a  boy  of  great  promise,  died  June  a,  1693,  aged 
fifteen ;  U>e  daughters  survived  many  years. 
fir,  Bbw  died  Oct.  i,  1708.  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  under  the  organ  in 
the  north  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.  Dr. 
Blow  was  a  very  voluminous  composer;  his 
works  coniprise  fourteen  church-services,  and 
upwards  of  one  hundred  anthems,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  are  still  extant,  although  but 
few  are  in  print ;  sacred  songs,  duets,  etc.  (many 
of  which  are  printed  in  Playfoid's  '  Harmonia 
Sacra,*  1688  and  1714);  odes  for  New  Year's 
day,  i68a,  1683,  1686^  1687,  1688,  1689,  1693 
(?),  1694,  and  1700;  odes  for  St.  CeciUa's  day, 
1684  (printed),  1691,  and  1700,  besides  twe 
whidi  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  particular  year^ 
ode  by  Dryden  on  the  death  of  Purodl,  1695 ; 
Bongs,  with  which  the  various  collections  of  the 
period  abound ;  catches,  many  of  them  printed 
in  'The  Catch  Qub,*  *The  Pleasant  Musical 
Companion,*  1734,  and  other  collections;  organ 
pieces;  'Lessons  for  the  Haqwichord,'  X098 
(printed),  and  1705  (printed  with  some  by 
Purcell).  In  1700  Blow  published  by  sub- 
scription a  collection  of  his  songs,  etc.,  under 
the  title  of '  Amphion  Anglicus,*  with  his  portrait 
prefixed.  In  the  preface  to  this  work  he  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  publishing  his  church 
music,  but  unfortunately  never  accomplished  his 
purpose,  a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted, 
since  it  is  upon  those  productions  that  his  fame 
chiefly  rests.  Three  services  and  eleven  anthems 
of  his  are  printed  by  Boyce.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BLUETHNER,  Julids  Ferdinand,  a  piano- 
fiurte  maker  in  Leipsio,  whose  instruments  are 
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much  used  in  Grermany ;  a  native  of  Faftenr 
beig  near  Zeits.  Herr  Kiithner  b^gan  business 
in  Leipdc  in  1853.  Three  years  later  he  took 
out  a  patent  for  an  action  that  has  been  much 
praised,  and  by  the  adoption  of  foreign  improve- 
ments in  iron  firaming  and  a  systematised  divi- 
sion  of  labour  hitherto  less  practised  in  Cennany 
than  England,  Herr  Bltithner  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  reputation  on  a  sure  basis,  and 
competes  on  even  ground  with  the  best  makers 
of  his  country.  [A.  J.  H.] 

BLUMENTHAL,  Jaoob,  bom  at  Hambnig 
Oct.  4,  i8a9,  pupil  of  F.  W.  Grand  there,  and  of 
C.  M.  von  Bocklet  and  Sechter  in  Vienna.  His 
proficiency  in  pianoforte  playing  was  attained 
under  Hers  at  we  Conservatoire  in  Paris,  which 
he  entered  in  1846.  In  1848  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  London,  where  be  became  pianist  to 
the  Queen,  and  a  very  fashionable  teacher.  As 
a  composer  he  is  known  for  a  large  number  of 
brilliant,  effective,  and  pretty  pianoforte  pieces, 
and  fer  many  songs,  some  of  whidi,  such  as  '  The 
Message,*  have  become  widely  and  justly  popular. 
Besides  his  residence  in  London,  Humenthai  has 
now  a  house  at  Montreux.  [A.  M.] 

BOB  is  a  term  used  by  change^nsers  to  de- 
note certain  changes  in  the  working  of  the  methods 
by  which  long  peals  of  changes  are  produoed. 
[See  Chanoe-Binoino.]  [C.  A.  W.  T.] 

BOCCABADATI,  LuioiA,  was  bom  at 
Parma,  where  she  received  her  musical  educa- 
tion in  a  convent,  and  made  a  brilliant  d^but 
in  181 7.  After  ringing  at  several  theatres  in 
Italy,  die  visited  Munidi,  where  her  fine  voice 
and  good  method  were  fdlly  appreciated.  She 
appeared  at  Venice  in  1833,  at  Borne  in  1834, 
at  Milan  in  i8a6,  and  again  at  Bome  in  1837 ; 
and  she  met  everywhere  with  the  same  success, 
especially  in  opera  buffi^  for  tidiich  style  of 
piece  she  was  much  in  request.  On  this  aooount 
she  was  persuaded  to  sing  at  Naples  during  the 
years  1839,  1 830,  and  1831.  Despr^ux,  the 
oomposer,  writing  from  Nicies,  Feb.  17,  1830 
('Bevue  Musicale,*  toI.  vii.  p.  17  a),  describes 
her  as  'a  little  dry.  dark  woman,  who  is  neither 
young  nor  old.  She  executes  difficult  passages 
well ;  but  she  has  no  elegance,  grace,  or  cluurm 
about  her.  Her  voice,  although  extensive*  is 
harsh  at  the  top,  but  otherwise  she  sings  in 
tune.*  Berlios  says  in  the  same  Bevue  .(xiL 
75)  in  183a,  'she  is  a  fort  heau  talent,  who 
deserves,  perhaps,  more  thaii  her  reputation.* 
She  appealed  in  Lraidon  on  Feb.  18,  1833,  at 
the  King^s  Theatre,  in  'Cenerentola.'  She  was 
not  successful  here,  and  did  not  return  another 
year.  She  sang  at  Turin  for  three  seasons,  and 
at  Lisbon  in  1840, 1841,  and  184a.  She  returned 
to  Turin  in  1843,  and  sang  at  Genoa  in  1844, 
and  in  the  next  year  at  Palermo.  She  was 
married  to  a  M.  Gazzuoli,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son,  and  a  daughter,  Aug^ustine,  who  was  also 
a  singer.  I^uigia  Boccabadati  died  at  Turin 
Oct.  I  a,  1850.  [J.  M.] 

BO(X!H£BINI,  LuiGi,  a  highly  gifted  com- 
poser,  bom  at  Lucca»  Jan.  14,  1740.    The  first 
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of  mxide  and  tlie  cello  were  taught 
him  bj  his  fikther,  an  able  baes  player,  and  the 
Abb^  Vannecd,  Chapel-maBter  to  the  Archbishop. 
The  boy's  ability  was  so  great  as  to  induce  them 
to  lend  him  to  Borne,  where  he  rapidly  made 
himself  fiunoos  both  as  composer  and  player. 
Befcuming   to    Lucca   he   joined    Manfredi,   a 
icholar  <Mf  Tartini's,   in  a  tour  through  Lom- 
hsidy,  Piedmont,  and  the  south  of  France,  and 
erea  as  far  as  Paris,  which  they  reached  in  1 768. 
Here  they   found   a  bxilliant   reception   from 
GoMwc,  Oapon,  and  Dupont  sen.,  and  their  ap- 
pesranoe  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels  confirmed 
ths  fisTourable  judgment  of  tneir  friends.    Boo- 
cherini  became  the  rage;  Y^nier  and  La  Che- 
vardi^  the  publishens  contended  for  his  first 
triof  and  quartets,  the  eminent  Mme.  Brillon 
de  Joay  (to   whom  Boccherini  dedicated   six 
iQDstas)  attached  herself  to  the  two   artists, 
aod  the  Spanish  amI>assador,  a  keen  amateur, 
{veiled  them  to  visit  Madrid,  promising  them  the 
wumest  reception  from  the  Prince  of  Asturias, 
tflerwards  Charles  IV.    Accordingly,  in  the  end 
of  I7(>8  or  beginning  of  69  they  started  for 
Madrid,  bat  their  reception  was  disappointing. 
Brunetti  the  violinist  was  then  in  favour,  and 
neiiber  King  nor  Prince  offered  the  straoeers 
mj  civility.     They   were  however  patronised 
by  the  Infanta  Don  Luis,  brother  of  the  King, 
whom  Boccherini  has  commemorated   on    the 
title-page  of  his  six  quartets  (op.  6),  calling 
himielf  'Compositore  e  virtuoso  di  camera  di 
&  A.  R.  Don  Luigi  in&nte  d*l8pagnia,*  a  title 
which  he  retained  until  the  death  of  the  Infanta 
in  1785.      After   that   event   he   dedicated   a 
composition  to  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II,  King  of 
hnisiay  which  procured  him  a  valuable  present, 
vid  the  post  of  C^hamber-composer  to  the  King, 
lith  an  annual  salaxy,  but  burdened  with  the 
eoodition  that  he  should  compose  for  the  King 
ilone.    With  the  death  of  Friedrich  in  1797  the 
nl&ry  ceased,   and    Boccherini   found    himself 
unknown  except  to  a  small  circle  of  friends. 
He  obtained  a  patron,  however,  in  the  Marquis 
Benavente,  in  whose  palace  he  was  able  to  hear 
his  music  performed  by  his  former  comrades  of 
the  Villa  Arenas — whi&er  his  old  protector  Don 
Lois  had  retired  after  his  mhaMiaiice — and  to 
become  once  again  known.    Meantime  ill  health 
obliged  him  to  drop  the  cello ;  he  was  often  in 
want,  and  suffered  severe  domestic  calamities. 
With  the  advent  of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  however, 
as  ambassador  of  the  French  Republic  at  Madrid, 
better  times  arrived.    Lucien  appreciated  Boo- 
dierini,  and  his  productive  talent  revived.    In 
1799  he  wrote  six  pianoforte  quintets,  and  dedi- 
cated them  to  the  French  nation  and  Republic, 
but  they  were  not  published  till  after  his  death, 
and  then  appeared  with  the  name  of  the  Duch^se 
de  Bern  on  the  title-page.    In  1801  and  1802 
he  dedicated  twelve  string  quintets  (op.  60  and 
62)  'per  il  Cittadino  Luciano  Bonaparte,*  and 
in  1801  a  'Stabat  Mater'  for  three  voices  (op. 
60),  presented  to  the  same,  and  published  by 
^eber  of  Paris.     After  this  Boccherini's  star 
sank  rapidly,  and  his  poverty  was  so  great  that 
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he  was  glad  to  make  arrangements  of  his  works 
for  the  guitar  for  the  use  of  the  Marquis  Bena- 
vente and  other  wealthy  amateurs,  till  at  length 
death  released  him  from  his  troubles  on  May  28, 
1805.  The  last  of  his  sons,  Don  Jos^,  died  in 
Dec.  1847,  as  librarian  to  the  Marquis  Seralbo, 
leaving  a  son  Fernando,  professor  at  Uie  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Madrid  (1851),  the  last  re- 
presentative of  the  name  of  Boccherini. 

The  ability  in  Boccherini*8  chamber-music^ 
which  is  generally  contemporary  with  Haydn*8, 
is  obvious  and  unquestionable.  He  is  oertainly 
wanting  to  some  extent  in  force  and  oontrast» 
but  pleasant  method,  expressive  melody,  good 
treatment  of  ideas,  axid  dignified  style  are  never 
Absent  in  his  music.  His  originality  was  greats 
and  had  its  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  art. 
To  our  practised  ears  his  pieoes  may  seem  flat, 
tedious,  wanting  in  variety  of  key,  and  too 
simple  in  execution,  and  doubtless  these  qualities 
have  contributed  to  make  them  forgotten  in  Ger* 
many,  though  in  England,  Italy,  and  France  his 
iMst  works  are  still  played  and  enjoyed.  His 
quintets  and  cello  sonatas  (espeoiallv  one  of  the 
latter  in  A)  are  often  given  at  the  Monday 
Popular  CoDoerts. 

Boccherini  and  Haydn  «re  often  named  together 
in  respect  of  chamber-music.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  characterise  the  relation  between  them  better 
than  in  the  saying  of  Puppo  the  violinist,  that 
'Boccherini  is  the  wife  of  Haydn.*  It  is  usually 
assumed  that  these  two  great  composers  knew  and 
esteemed  each  ether's  works,  and  that  they  even 
corresponded.  No  evidence  of  this  is  brought 
forward  by  Picquot,  the  earnest  and  accurate 
biographer  of  Boccherini,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
a  &ct.  In  a  letter  to  Artaria  ('Arenas,  Feb. 
1 781*)  Boccherini  sends  his  respects  to  Haydn, 
and  begs  him  to  understand  that  he  is  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  genios.  Haydn,  on 
his  side,  in  two  letters  to  Artaria,  mentions 
his  intention  of  writing  to  Boccherini,  and  in 
the  meantime  returns  a  complimentary  message. 
Artaria  at  that  time  had  published  several  string 
trios  and  quartets  of  Boocherini*s,  and  had  for 
long  been  in  business  relations  with  him. 

Boccherini's  fiadlity  was  so  great  that  he  has 
been  described  as  a  fountain,  of  which  it  was 
only  necessary  to  turn  the  cock  to  produce  or 
suspend  the  stream  of  music.  That  he  was 
remarkably  industrious  is  evident  from  the  de- 
tailed catalogue  of  his  works  made  by  Baillot, 
and  given  by  Picquot.  His  first  6  trios  date 
in  1760,  and  were  followed  in  the  next  year 
by  6  quartets,  published  in  Paris  in  1768. 
The  total  number  of  his  instrumental  works 
amounts  to  366,  of  which  74  are  unpublished. 
The  printed  ones  are  as  follows : — 6  Sonatas  for 
Piano  and  Violin ;  6  ditto  for  Violin  and  Bass ; 
6  Duets  for  two  Violins ;  42  Trios  for  two  Violins 
and  Cello ;  12  ditto  for  Violin,  Viola  and  Cello ; 
91  String  Quartets;  18  Quintets  for  Flute  or 
Oboe,  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Cello ;  1 2  ditto  for 
Piano,  two  Vidins,  Viola,  and  Cello;  113  ditto 
for  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  two  C!ellos ;  1 2  ditto 
for  two  Violins,  two  Violas,  and  Cello ;  16  Sexteta 
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for  various  iiiBtnimeiitB ;  2  Octets  Tor  ditto;  I 
Suite  for  Full  orchestra;  30  Symphonies,  in- 
cluding 8  Concertante ;  I  Cello  Concerto.  In 
addition  to  the  above  his  vocal  works  are: — A 
Stabat  Mater  for  three  voices,  with  quintet 
string  accompaniment;  a  Mass  for  four  voices 
and  instruments;  a  Christmas  Cantata  for  four 
Solo  voices,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra.;  Yillancicos 
or  Motets  for  Christmas-time  for  four  Voices 
and  Orchestra;  an  Opera  or  Melodrama^  La 
Clementina;  14  Concert  airs  and  Duets,  vnth 
Orchestra.  Of  the  vocal  works  the  Stabat  Mater 
alone  is  published  (Paris,  Sieber,  op.  61). 

There  are  also  many  other  pieces  which  are 
either  spurious  or  mere  arrangements  by  Boccherini 
of  his  own  works.  See  '  Notice  sur  la  vie  et  les 
ouvrages  de  Luigi  Boccherini,  suivie  du  catalogue 
raisonn^  de  toutes  ses  oeuvresi,  tant  publi^es 
qu'in^tes,  par  L.  Picquot,'  8vo.  Paris,  Philipp, 
1 85 1,  with  two  portraits.  (Printed  at  Bar  le 
due.)  [C.  F.  P.] 

BOCHSA,  KoBERT  Nicolas  Chablxs,  com- 
poser and  eminent  harpist,  bom  at  Montm^i 
1 789,  was  the  son  of  Karl  Bochsa,  a  flute  and 
clarinet-player.  He  played  the  piano  and  flute 
in  public  at  an  early  age,  and  composed  airs  de 
ballet  for  the  theatre  while  yet  a  child.  Before 
he  was  sixteen  his  opera  'Trajan*  was  produced 
at  Lyons  in  honour  of  the  Emperor^s  visit.  His 
family  having  removed  to  Bourdeaux  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Franx  Beck,  under  whom  he  wrote 
a  ballet,  and  an  oratorio, '  Le  Dtiuge  Universel/ 
In  1806  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris 
as  a  pupil  first  of  Catel  and  then  of  M^hul.  He 
studied  the  harp  under  Nadermann  and  Marin, 
but  soon  formed  a  style  of  his  own.  He  was 
continually  discovering  new  effects,  even  to  the 
dose  of  his  life,  and  may  fidrly  be  said  to  have 
revolutionised  harp-playing.  In  1813  he  was 
appointed  harpist  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
three  yean  later  to  Louis  XVIII  and  the  Due 
de  Berri.  Eight  operas  fmm  his  pen  were 
performed  at  the  Op^  Comique  between  181 3 
and  1 81 6.  He  composed  a  requiem  to  the 
memoiy  of  Louis  XVI,  which  was  performed 
with  great  solemnity  in  Jan.  18 16,  but  a  year 
later  he  was  detected  in  extensive  forgeries,  and 
fled  from  France  never  to  return.  He  was 
tried  in  his  absence,  and  condemned  to  12  years 
imprisonment^  with  a  fine  of  4,000  francs.  He 
took  refuge  in  London,  where  his  fine  playing 
was  nniversally  admired,  and  so  popular  did  the 
harp  become  that  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  all 
the  applicants  for  lessons.  Parish -Alvars  and 
J.  B.  Chatterton  were  both  pupils  of  Bochsa. 
.In  1 8a a  he  undertook  the  joint  management, 
with  Sir  Greorge  Smart,  of  the  Lent  oratorios, 
»nd  in  1823  the  entire  direction  of  them.  Here 
lie  produced  Stadler^s  '  Jerusalem,'  oratorios  by 
Wade  and  Sir  John  Stevenson,  and  his  own 
'Deluge  Universel.'  On  the  institution  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Music  Bochsa  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  harp  and  general  secretary,  but 
in  1827  was  dismissed  on  account  of  public 
jbttacks  upon  his  character  which  he  was  unable 
to  deny.    In  i8a6  he  suoceeded  Cooda  as  oon- 
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ductor  at  the  Eing*s  Theatre,  and  six  yeut 
later  was  himself  succeeded  by  Costa.  Boesini's 
'Comte  Ory '  was  produced  under  his  management. 
Bochsa  gave  annual  concerts,  the  programme  of 
which  always  contained  some  striking  novelty, 
though  not  always-  in-  the  best  taste.  For 
instimce,  at  one  of  them  Beethoven's  '  Pastoral 
Symphony*  was  accompanied  by  acted  illustra- 
tions. In  1839  he  ran  away  with  the  wife  of 
Sir  Henry  Bishop  and  undertook  a  concert  tour, 
visiting  eveiy  country  of  Europe  (except  France), 
America,  and  Australia,  where  he  dic^i  of  dropsy 
at  Sydney  in  1855.  Inmiediately  before  his 
death  he  composed  a  requiem,  which  was  per- 
formed at  his  funeral. 

As  a  composer  Bochsa  was  too  prolific  for  his 
own  &me.  Some  of  his  many  compositions 
for  the  harp,  including  a  'Method*  for  that 
instrumoit,  are  still  known  to  harp-players.  As 
a  man  he  was  irr^ular  and  dissipated  to  the  last 
degree.  [M.  C.  C] 

BOOKLET,  Cabl  Maria  yof,  pianoforte- 
player,  bom  at  Prague,  1801 ;  learned  the  piano- 
forte from  Zawora,  the  violin  from  Pixis,  and 
composition  from  D.  Weber.  In  1820  he  settled 
in  Vienna  as  first  violin  in  the  Theatre  *  an  der 
Wien,*  but  shortly  after  resigned  the  violin  and 
gave  his  wholb  attention  to  the  piano.  Beethovea 
took  much  interest  in  him,  and  at  different  timet 
wrote  him  three  letters  of  recommendation  (Nohl, 
'  Beethovens  Briefe/  Nos.  i  ;r5, 1 76, 3 24).^  He  was 
very  intimate  with  Franz  Schubert,  whose  piano 
compositions  he  was  the  first  to  bring  into  public 
notice,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  romantic  attach- 
ment. His  great  object  in  performance  was  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  composition.  Meeting  with 
great  success  as  a  teacher  he  gradually  withdrew 
himself  from  all  public  appearance ;  but  in  1866, 
after  a  long  interval,  appeared  once  more  to 
introduce  his  son  Hiinrich  to  notice.       [F.  6.] 

BOCKSHORN,  Samuel,  bom  1629,  waa 
originally  director  of  the  music  at  the  Drei- 
faltigkeits  Church  in  Pressburg,  and  in  1657 
Capellmeister  to  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  in 
Stuttgart.  Died  not  later  than  1669.  Amongst 
other  compositions  may  be  named  a  dramatic 
cantata  'Raptus  Proeerpinee,'  1662.  His  worka 
were  largely  published,  and  even  as  late  aa  1 708 
a  new  ^tion  of  his  Sonatas,  Cappriooi,  Alle- 
mandes,  etc.,  was  published  in  Vienna.     [F.  G.] 

BODE,  JoHANN  JoAOHix  Christoph,  bom  at 
Barum  in  Brunswick  1730.  He  had  a  strange 
and  varied  life  as  bassoon  and  oboe-player,  com* 
poser,  newspaper  editor  ('  Hamburger  Corre- 
spondent*), printer  (Le8sing*8  '  Hamburgische 
Dramaturgic  ),  and  translator  (Bumey*8 '  Present 
State  of  Music  in  Germany.*)  He  died  at  Weimar 
I>«c.  13,  1793.  [M.  C,  C] 

BODENSCHATZ,  Erhard,  bom  at  Lichten- 
berg  in  the  Erzgebirge  about  1570,  studied 
theology  and  music  at  Leipsic,  in  1600  became 
Cantor  at  Schulpforta,  in  1603  Pastor  at  Be- 
hausen,  and  in  ito8  Pastor  at  Gross-Osterhauseny 
near  Querfurt,  where  he  died  in  1638.  Bo- 
denschatE*8  Magnificat  (1599)  and  his  *GenenJ- 
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b«8B'  Aaw  him  to  have  been  an  able  oon- 
trapuniiflt;  but  his  real  value  arises  from  the 
collections  of  music  which  he  brought  out — 
'Psalterium  Davidis,*  4  voc.  (Leipsic,  1605); 
'Florilegiom  hymnorum,*  4  voc.  (Leipsic,  1606) ; 
'Harroonia  angelica,'  a  collection  of  Luther's 
hynms  (1608);  *  Bicinia  XC  (1615)  ;  and 
especially  'Florilegium  Portense/  in  2  parts. 
Of  Part  I  the  first  edition  was  printed  by  Lam- 
berg  of  Leipdc  in  1 605.  and  contains  89  motets — 
increaied  in  the  2nd  edition  (1618)  to  120. 
Part  2  appeared  in  162 1,  and  contained  150 
motets,  lliere  is  no  score  of  the  work.  It  was 
published,  like  our  own  'Barnard/  in  separate 
parts,  small  4to — 8  of  the  first  Part,  and  9  of  the 
second — ^including  in  the  latter  case  a  Basso  con- 
tinao  part.  A  copy  of  the  work  is  in  the  British 
Mnaeom.    Its  contents  are  as  follows  :— 
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Pwter  nofter.  L.  Buler.  8  Toloa^ 
ExnJUU  eor  nieaai.  Anoo.  6  v. 
BeB«dlcuB.   A.GabrteL   St. 
nwtn.    Sitech.   8  t. 
wtrd  m  Zkn.   mmimn, 

8t. 
QoAertta.   CalTbhH.  St. 
Audi  lijiBDam.    fiodenadmts. 

8t. 
ImaAa^  powi.  Ortandu.    Tt. 
Landste  Oominmn.  Uwkn'.  St. 
BepiMUorMiDeum.  GttUus.6T. 
ConStebor.    Orteodna.   8t. 
Nisi  DofBlnns.   Aooo.   S  r. 
BMtusTir.    Galliis.   St. 
OnBidtator.    Bremlta.   ST. 
KrolUtA.    GttbrieL   8t. 
T<Mirtiit«  DomiDom.  Anon.  8  T. 
Dent  eaotiettm.  Fabrlelus.  6  t. 
Ctetate  Domino.  Ammooli.  8t. 
Ezoltata.    Dallchius.    8t. 
Saeerdotes  stabuit.  Anoo.  8t. 
Ouitato  Domiiio.    Anon.    8  t. 
XxsodUU  to  Domlnut.   Fabti. 

etu.   St. 
Sio  praeMns  Deoi,  FabriUna.  St. 
E90  soni  panis.    Gallus.    6  T. 
iKMBiliM quid.   Orlaodoi.   St. 
Cor mmdiun.    Aooo.   St. 
Media Tlta.    OaHua.    St. 
Cfbartt  noi.    Baiianm.    8  t. 
OquaanDOtaoadttt.  Gallos.  St. 
JubOaie.    OloTanellL    St. 
Domino  Domloas  uoitor.    Xr- 

bach.   St. 
JobOata.   Marentlna.   St. 
Cantata.    Horoloffliu.    St. 
i^nAft^  DominuiB.    (^uatoni. 

St. 
'—*■«***  Ti""**-*""*    V«Dtiir». 

St. 
TobM  tompna.   Oallitt.   St. 
AiadltaUoa.    Galiui.   8t. 
Xoa  Tos  raUDqaam.   FaMelni. 

St. 
Hynmam  caatatai   WawaloM. 

St. 
la  eoBTortendo.  Orlandni;  St. 
O   Dooaino  Jem  Chrlsta.     A. 

GabrioL    St. 
Leravi  ocolos.    OrlaDdai.    8  T. 
DwB  miaeroatar.  WachoiT.  St. 
ConfitominL    Orlandtu.   6  v. 
Dotnloa  qnia  habitable     Kr- 

baeh.   St. 
Deua In adiutor.  Orlandui  St. 
Domtoa.  qoando  Taoorla.   Gal- 

Ina.   St. 
JnMlato.    F.WdaaenMO.   St. 
Caatato  Domino.   Oalliu.    8  t. 
AnsahM  ad  paatoraib  Oriandua. 

St. 
Seadna  matar.   Xrbaeh.   6t. 
Anvelns  ad  paatorat.   H.  Pra«- 

todoa^   St. 
Qnom  Tidlftia  paatorea.  A.Oa- 

brioL    8v. 
Daaalt«Jahr.    CalTbloa.  8  v. 
Sarue  lUamlnara.    IX.  Praato- 

cltia.   It.  1 


06.  Niine dlmlttla.   Anon.  St. 
67  A  Domino  factum.  Uaalor.  8  t. 
SS.  Surge  propera.  H.  Praetoriua. 

St. 
OBl  Quam  pulehra  m,     JMmor 

chatx.   6  T. 
Sa  Tiistb  eat  anlma.    Orbodoa. 

St. 
SI.  Adoramua  t«.    Gallna.   S  t. 
62.  FiUae  Jenualem.   Oallua.  8  t. 

65.  Domlnus  Jeana.  Oallua.  8  t. 
64.  Kooe  quomodo.  Oallua.  4  t. 
&.  Alleluia.   GaUua.    8  t. 

66.  Tulerunt  Dominum.       Maa- 

aatnua.   St. 

67.  Tulerunt  Domlnnm.  B.  Prat- 

torlua.    8  T. 
ea  Angelua  DomlnL    0.  Xrbaeh. 

St. 
6aOTiri.OGamaai.  BoaebattiUL 

St. 
7a  Vani  Sanete.   Gallna.   8  t. 

71.  HodlecompletL  A.Gabrtel.  7t. 

72.  Hodle  compleU.  Oallua.  8  t. 
TSL  Adeato  unua  Deua.    Meander. 

St. 

T4.  Duoaeraphlm.  InglgneruA.  Ht. 

7&  Te  Denm  patrem.   H.  Praeto- 
riua.  St. 

78.  TeDeum  patrem.  Xrbaeh.  8t. 

77.  Factum  eat.     H.  Praetoriua. 

8t. 

78.  Jam  non  dlcam.   Gallua.   S  t. 
TDl  Gaudent  In  coella.   Fabrldua. 

St. 
sa  Jam  non  dtcam.  Phlnot.  8  t. 
SL  Ingredlente  Domino.      Zaiap 

mella.    6  t. 
8^  Hlemialem  gauda.  Gallua.  S  t. 
88.  Mon  auferetur  loept.  Melland. 

8t. 
84.  Vani  DomlnL   Gallna.   8  t. 
eSL  Praeter  rerum.  OalTlalUA.  6t. 

86.  Yon  Himel  hoeh.    OalTialua. 

6t. 

87.  Freut  eoeh.   OalTlahn.   S  t. 

88.  Gloria  in  eicelsia.   OalTiaiua. 
88.  Joceph.  llebar  Joaeph.    CalTi- 

alua.   6  T. 
FInU  (of  the  edition  ofl608l. 
8a  Gloria  tibi  Domlne.    H.  Prae- 
toriua.   7  T. 

86.  Non  auferetur.   Bothlna.   7  t. 

87.  Hoalaiina.    Maurltttu  Landgr. 

Haaalae.    St. 
8a  Hteruaalem  gandeu     Zanglua. 

8t. 
8a  Cum  natua  aiaet  Jeana.   Wal- 

Ifaer.    8  t. 
fla  Hodie  Chrtatuai    Anon.    8  t. 
9L  Daa  alte  Jahr.    M.  Praetoriua. 

8t. 
9L  Herre  nun  leatu.  Damantlna. 

6t. 
9a  Ato  gratia  plena.   Biandardl. 

6t. 
04.  Snrrezlt  Chrlatua.      Zanglua. 

St. 
9a  Appamerunt  ApoatoUa.    Via- 

oentiua.  St* 


sa  Ouitata.   H.  Praetoriua.   8  t. 
97.  Veoite  ezultemna.    EL  Prae- 
toriua.  aT. 
9a  Jubilate.    A.  Berger.   8  t. 
9a  Cantata.    A.  Berber.   8  t. 
loa  Laudato  Dominum.    A.  Ber- 
ger.  St. 
lOL  Super  flumina.   Tnlplua.   8  t. 
102.  Domlne Jeaua.  Walliaer.    St. 
lOa  Gandeut  in  ooella.    Walliaer. 

St. 
104.  Omnea rentes.  Staueeiua.  St. 
loa  Benedieam.  M.  Praetoriua.  6t. 
loa  Benadlcam.   Franeoa.   St. 
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107.  lat   nicht   Xphraim. 

mann.    8  t. 
lOa  Lobet  den  Harm.   J .  Groaa. 

St. 
lOa  Ich    habe     den     Gottloaen. 

Anon.    8  t. 
lia  Benedicta  ait  aancta.    Gum- 

pelzheim.   8  t. 
IIL  Hodie  nobla.   L.  Viadana.  8t 
112.  Hodie  Christua.  O.  (Gabriel.  ftT. 
US.  Magnum    haeredidatla.     Me- 

rulua.   St. 
114.  Corde  natua.    Yulplua.   8  t. 
lia  Deua  apea  noatra.  Vulpiua.  8  f 


PABT  n  OBOX 


M.Both.  64. 


a 
a 

7. 
a 


la 


St. 
PaUa- 

Anon. 

T.  Ble- 


AUeln  an  dlr  Herr. 

SToleea. 
Anima  mea  eiapocUL  F.  Wela- 

aensee.   St. 
An  Waaserfluaaen  Babylona.  0. 

F.  Walliaer.    St. 
Benedleat  ta  Deua.   M.  Both. 

St. 
Beatlomnee.   Anon.   St. 
Beoedictna  oa  Dom.   F.  0.  Oa> 

botlua.   St. 
Conirregati  annt.  M.  Both.  8  t. 
GonflteminL    C.  Vinoentiua(Td 

(^pilupmL    8  T. 
ConStebor  tibi  in  Organla. 

Vulpiua.   8t. 
Cantata  Domino.   A.  Paoellua. 

St. 
IL  Dominoa  ragnaTit    M.  Both. 

St. 
li.  Der  Herr  wlrd  dlch.   Do.   8  t. 
la  Domlne  qnia  habltabtt.    Gabn* 

tina.   7t. 
14.  Domlne  Jean.    Lnyton. 
la  Dens  mlaereatur  noatri. 

Tieinua.   8  t. 
la  Domlne  quia  habltabtt. 

St. 
IK,  Da  profondia  damaTL 

dua.   St. 
la  Deua  meoa  ad  te.   Haaler.  S  r. 
la  Domini  eat  terra.    CapUupua. 

St. 

9a  Deal  in  adlntorium.  Anon.  8  t. 
2L  Domlne     quid      multiplicatl. 

Anon.    8  t. 
22.  Xcce  nunc  beoedldta.    Anon. 

St. 
2a  Koce  quam  bonnm.  Anon.  8  t. 
24.  Bxultote  Deo.    O.  Zuchiniua. 

St. 
2a  Ffectum  eat.  dum  IreL  M.  Vul- 
piua.   10  T. 
2a  Felix  0  ter.   Anon.   8  t. 
27.  Foedera  ooniugIL    Anon.    8  t. 
2a  Gemmula  carbuncuU.     Anon. 

6t. 
2a  Homo  quidaoL  M.  Vulpiua.  8  t. 
sa  Herr.  wenn  Idi  nur.  M.  Franclc 

St. 

SL  Ich  hab'agewa«t.  M.Both.  St. 
sa  In   Domino  gaudabimua.     M, 

Both.    8t. 
sa  leh  b(!!*ehwere  eudL   F.  Weia- 

seniee.    K  t. 

54.  Jubilate  Deo.    Anon.   8  T. 

sa  Inlquoa  odio  habuL   L.  Maren- 

tius.   8  T. 
sa  Lieblich  und  aehSn.   M.  Both. 

7t. 
S7.  Lobe  den  Herm.   Anoo.   8  t. 

55.  LevaTl  oculoa.   Anon.   8  t. 
sa  Lobe  den  Herm.     Hartman. 

St. 
40.  Moribna  Inaanctla.   Anon.  8  t. 
4L  Nun  lob  meln.   a  T.  Walliaer 

St. 
4SL  Non  est  bonum.    M.  Both.  St. 
4a  Obaecro  Toa  fratrea.   a  Gallua. 

8t. 
44.  Populi  omnee.   M.  Both.   8  t. 
4a  Pater  peocari.   J.  B.  Plnnellua. 

St. 
4a  Quemadmodum  dealderat.    L. 

Balbua.    St. 

47.  Querite  primum.  Zanglua.  6  t. 

48.  Quam  dllecta.  A.  Patartua.  St. 

49.  Quam  in  coelo.  M.  Franek.  6t. 
fSO.  Qui  habitat  In.    Viadana.  St. 
61.  8i  quia  dillalt  me.  M.  Both.  St. 
na  Surge  propera.    M.  Both.    8  t. 
&a  81  bona  auaoeplmua.   L.  Haaler. 

8t. 


sa 
oa 

97. 

sa 
sa 

sa 

CL 

sa 
sa 

64. 

sa 

sa 

67. 

6a 

6a 

7a 

7L 

72. 

TBI 

74. 

7a 
7a 

77. 

7a 
7a 
8a 

8L 
82. 

sa 

84. 


sa 

87. 

sa 

89. 

sa 

9L 

n. 
oa 

94. 

oa 

oa 

97. 

oa 

90. 

loa 

lOL 
IQB. 


SandlllcaTlt  Domlnna.  CKi^ 

bach.   8t. 
Tribularer.  aL  L.  Leonlua.  8  ?. 
Super  flumina  Babylonia.   A. 

SaTetta.    8t. 
81  aeuero.  nt  fulgw.  Viadana. 

8t. 
Tota  pulera ei.  L. Balbua.  St. 
VenI  in  hortum.  0.  Vlnoentlua. 

6t. 
Veni  In  hortum.  M.Both.  St. 
Venite  ad  me  omnea.    V.  Ber- 

tholuiiua.   8  T. 
TTnaer  Leben.  8.  Calrialna.  8  t. 
Job  danke  Dlr.  X.  Bodenachatx. 

St. 
ZIonspricht  SLCalTlalns.  St. 
Oremua  praeoepUa.  0.  J.  Wal- 
liaer.  St. 
Jubilate  Deo.  J.GabrleL   St. 
Jubilate.    L.Marentiua.    St. 
OlbaTltnoa.    J.  Bellua.    8t. 
In  te  Domlne  iperaTL   Palla- 

Tlcinua.   St. 
OanitetubainSlon.   B.Palla* 

Tieinua.    8  t. 
Boaanna  In  ezcelaiiL   F.Weia* 

aenaee.   St. 
Jerusalem  gauda.   ,0.  Deman- 

tins.   8  T. 
Alleluia  Cantata.  J.  L.  Haaler. 

8t. 
Angelua  ad  paatorea.  N.  Zang. 

St. 
Hodie  Christua.  L.Balbna.7T. 
Hodie  Ghristtts.  C.  Xrbaeh.  ft  t. 
Quern  ridiatia.  F.Oaculatuv  8t. 
Burglte  paatorea.  Blanciardua. 

St. 
Claritaa  DomlnL  O.Vinoentlua, 

8t. 
Jam  plaoaua.   0.  Demantiua. 

St. 
Quid  oondnunt.  F.  Blanciar- 
dua.  St. 
Osculetur  me.    Y.  Bartholu- 

slus.   7t. 
Gloria  tibi  Domlne.    0.  Yin- 

centiua.    8  t. 
81t  nomen  DomlnL   Boraarua. 

St. 
Btdlam  qiiam  riderant.  P.  d« 

Monte.   7  t. 
Nunc  dlmlttla.  H.Stabllla.  St. 
Senez  puerum.     Valcampua. 

6t. 
Plaudatnnneorganla.  L.Bal* 

bus.    i<.  T. 
Beataea.   Steflkninua.   7t. 
Xcce  tu  pulehra  ea.  A.Boraaraa 

St. 
Angelua  Domini  nnntfaiTlt.  N. 

Parma.   St. 
ATcrex.   F. Blanciardua.  St. 
O  Domlne  Jesu.    L.  Leonina. 

St. 
Tristia  eat  anlma.  Agaxtariua. 

St. 
Ponam  telmkdtiaa.    M.  Both. 

St. 
Christus  resnrgena.    Steflkni- 
nua.   6  T. 
AUelula  surrezit.     B.  Balll- 

onua.    6  T. 
Quemqnaerla.  Onih.YeoehaiL 

St. 
Xrpurgate  Tetna.  C  Buel.  6  t 
CognoTerunt  diadpulL  Lb  Ca> 

aallua.    8  t. 
Burglte  populL    H.  Yeechnai 

8t. 
Tu^runt  Dominum.     A.  6ft> 

Tttta.  St. 
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19.  rofthflinoL  H.Pnwtorlnt.  Br. 
ISl  TuwPaCntt.  M.  FnaciL  R?. 
laOL  Pfltre,  aniM  bw?   I^  Leonlus. 

St. 
ISL  Andivl  Tooem  da  eodo.     J. 

Belliu.    6  T. 
192.  Tftetum  esk  iMTiidliiiii.  J.  T. 

Tribiolm.   6t. 
laai  FMtnm  esk  inMUam.   L.  Btl- 

biu.  St. 
134.  VMtnin    Mt  Hkntloa.     a 

Porta.    8t. 
1ML  Vanlt Michad.    Anon.    St. 
136L  Oantabant  MnetL  IL  Begltu. 

8t. 
U7.  Blsiint,«inlT«DeninL  B.  8U- 

bOb.   8t. 
ns.  Ble  «M  Ttra.   A.  Agutarlitt. 

St. 
UHflanctiiAptMlolla.  O.  ZnnhliiL 

7t. 
MO.  AodtTi  Toaam  Ancaloniin.   £. 

Lcoiiim.   St. 
Ml.  Guident  In  aoalla.    DaauM- 

tluKi   St. 
142.  btl  sunt  Trlnmpbatofw.    0. 

BarUM  Tal  I^inantlas.    t.  B. 
US.  Kxnltemn*  Domino.   B-  Bac- 

nlua.   St. 
IM.  Laudata  DomlBom,  B.  Pert- 

niu.   7t. 
I4B  jQbtlato  Dao.  B.  FkllaTMatti. 

St. 
14flb  Xnltartt  ear  manm.   N.  Par* 

ma.   St. 

147.  KnittataOao.  A  BaTatta.  St. 

148.  VesperaaatamSabbathLAnoD. 
St. 

DonlnL     J. 


U8.  AnsaftBs  DotDhd  dneeudtL  !*» 

Leanius.   8  t. 
IM.  Alleluia.   H.  eteoodiu.   S  ▼. 
lOS.  Sfoset  dem  Barm.    M.  Both. 

8t. 
108L  Maria  Higdatona.  Anon.  St. 
107.  Dum  rex  glortaa.  Anon.   8  t. 
108L  Bzurgat  DWM, '  A.  PaoeUoi. 

St. 
1001  XxlTi  a  patNk  V.B.I>aleliiu. 

St. 
llQi  Jam  DOS  dkm.    F.  Gabrld. 

St. 
11^  OTlrl^oGalOaaL  J.Crooe.  St. 
112.  In  nomhM  Jeia.   BCaOknlnna. 

St. 
US.  Bodia  completl  rout.   L.  Val- 

campus.   0  T. 
114.  Bodle  completl  nuL  O.  Cata- 

laniu.   St. 
lis.  Dnm  complerantur.    PaOaTl- 

cinus.   S  T. 

116.  Yeni  fianete  Bplrltai.  V.  Zan- 

gliu.   St. 

117.  Intoonlt  da  aoela  Akbincar. 

St. 
US.  InTooamns  te.    Anon.   8  t. 
119.  Dno  Sanphlm.  F.  Croatittt.  St. 
ISO.  0  altltudo.  F.OBCttlaioi.  St. 

121.  Te  Dcum  patram.     C  Val- 

oampiUL   St. 

122.  IVei  sunt.  qni.    A.  Paeallua. 

St. 
22S.  TIM  Iaas,tlbi  gloria.  Anertni. 

St. 
Itt.  Te  Deam  patiWB.   Y.  Bartho- 

loslua.   St. 
12&  rner.  qol  natnsaal.   0.  Yal- 

eampns.   S  t.  Mil  Laadata 

IML  Pner.  qnl  natns  aal.   B.  Prae-  Gabriel   8  t. 

toriui.   St.  18&  Laudata  DomlBOO.  J,Oiom. 

127.  Ktta  poer.  C. Ylneentina.  St.  St. 

[G.] 

BOEHM,  organiBt  at  Wehlan  in  East  Prussia 
about  1 770,  one  of  the  latest  composers  whose 
chorales  are  included  in  the  choral-books.  [F.  G.] 

BOEHM,  Elizabbth,  singer,  bom  at  Riga 
1 756,  made  her  first  appearance  1 783 ;  aito- 
VTBidB  married  the  tenor  Cartellieri  at  Strelitz, 
from  whom  she  separated,  and  married  again 
Boehm  the  actor,  under  whose  name  she  beoimo 
one  of  the  most  faYOurite  actresses  of  the  Berlin 
national  theatre.  She  was  the  first  to  play  Donna 
Elvira  in  Berlin  ( 1 7sJo).    She  died  1 797.  fF.  G.] 

BOEHM,  Hbinbioh,  bom  1836  at  Blasria  in 
Bohemia,  where  his  father  was  leader  of  the 
choir  and  composer  of  the  opera  of  'Krathonos* 
(Riibezahl).  Ueinrich  himself  has  composed  35 
operas  and  operettas  in  Bohemian,  and  his  name  £1 
well  known  on  the  stage  of  that  country.  [F.  G.] 

BOEHM,  JoUEPH,  a  Yiolinist  of  repute,  bom 
at  Pesth  in  1798.  He  was  a  pupil  mrst  of  his 
father,  and  then  of  Rode,  who  took  a  UyoIy 
interest  in  his  talent.  After  having  played  wida 
much  success  at  Vienna  in  181 5  he  travelled  for 
several  years  in  Italy,  giving  concerts  in  most  of 
the  principal  towns.  On  his  return  to  Vienna 
in  1 819  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  violin 
at  the  Conservatorium,  which  post  he  occupied 
till  1848.  In  1 82 1  he  became  a  member  of  the 
imperial  band,  and  retired  in  1868.  From  1823 
to  1825  he  travelled  in  Germany  and  France, 
earning  applause  everywhere  for  the  soundness 
of  his  tone,  his  irreproachable  technique,  and  his 
healthy  musical  style.  But  it  is  as  a  teacher 
that  Boehm*s  name  has  won  a  permanent  place 
in  the  history  of  modem  violin-playing.  For  50 
years  he  resided  at  Vienna — (where  he  died, 
March  33, 1876) — devoting  his  powers  to  the  in- 


straction  of  his  nnmerous  pupils,  among  wliom 
it  will  suffice  to  name  Ernst,  Joachim,  L.  Straus, 
Helmesberger,  and  Singer.  In  £sct  all  the 
excellent  violinists  who  during  the  last  thirty 
years  have  come  from  Vienna  were  pu^l>  either 
of  Boehm  or  Mavseder,  or  both«  These  two 
masters  appear  to  have  supplemented  each  other 
by  the  different  bent  of  their  talents :  Maywder 
excelling  chiefly  by  brilliant  technique^  while 
breadth  of  tone  and  thorough  musical  style  were 
the  prominent  features  of  Boehm's  playing. 

He  has  published  a  number  of  compositions 
for  the  violin,  polonaises,  variations,  a  concertino, 
also  a  string-quartet,  which  however  are  of  no 
importance.  [P.  J>.] 

BOEHM,  Theobald,  a  flute-player  of  dis- 
tinction, and  Kammer-musicus  at  Munich,  bom 
about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
Besides  composing  many  brilliant  works  for  lus 
instrument,  he  introduced  several  notable  ink* 
provements  in  its  mechanism;  especially  a  new 
fingering  which  bears  his  name,  and  was  in- 
tnxluced  in  London  about  the  year  1834.  It  hat 
been  found  applicable  also  to  the  oboe  and  bassoon, 
and  has  been  adapted  by  Klosd  to  the  darinet, 
though  with  less  success  than  in  the  other  cases, 
owing  to  the  foundation  of  the  latter  scale  on  the 
interval  of  a  twelfth. 

Its  principal  peculiarity  is  the  avoidance  of 
what  are  termed  '  cross-fingered'  notes ;  via.  those 
which  are  produced  by  closing  a  hole  below  that 
through  which  the  instrument  is  speaking.  For 
this  purpose  the  semitone  is  obtained  bv  pressing 
down  the  middle  finger  of  either  hand,  and  the 
corresponding  whole  tone,  by  doing  the  same  vnth 
the  forefinger.  A  laige  number  of  duplicate 
fingerings  is  also  introduced,  which  &cilitate  pass- 
ages previously  impracticable.  On  the  flute  the 
system  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  different  keys 
more  on  a  level  as  regards  difficulty :  E  major, 
for  instance,  which  on  the  old  eight*keyed  instru- 
ment was  fidse,  uneven  in  tone,  and  mechanically 
difficult,  is  materially  simplified.  On  the  other 
hand  it  to  a  certain  extent  altera  the  quality  of 
the  tone,  making  it  coarser  and  less  characteristic. 
It  also  complicates  the  mechanism,  rendering  the 
instrument  heavier,  and  more  liable  to  leakage. 

Boehm's  method  has  been  generally  adopted 
by  flute-players  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Klose*s  modification  applied  to  the  clarinet  is 
used  in  France  for  xuilitary  bands;  many  of 
Bohm's  contrivances  are  incorporated  in  the 
oboes  of  M.  Barret  as  made  by  Triebert  of  Paris, 
and  are  figured  under  the  heading  GoB  Anglais. 
Bassoons  on  this  system  are  ruely  to  be  met 
with.    [See  Flutb  ;  Gordon.]  [W.H.S.] 

BOESENbORFER,  Ludwig,  a  pianoforte- 
maker  in  Vienna.  Ignaz  Bosendorfer  founded 
the  firm  in  1828.  His  son  Ludwig  succeeded  him 
in  1859,  and  soon  abandoning  the  cheaper  build 
and  mechanism  identified  with  Vienna,  that  had 
influenced  the  technique  of  the  Viennese  school 
of  pianists  from  the  days  of  Mocart,  adopted 
modem  notions  of  tension  and  framing  ana  an 
action  of  his  own,  grafting  English  principles 
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upon  yiennese.  By  these  changes  he  hM  nused 
ma  instraments  to  a  place  beside  those  of  other 
Acknowledged  leading  pianofiorte-makers  in  Aus- 
tria and  Grennany.  [A.  J.  H.] 

BOESSET,  Antoikb,  bom  about  1585,  died 
1643,  'conseiller  du  roi'  and  '  surintendant  de  1a 
mudqne  des  chambres  du  roi  et  de  la  reine* 
under  Louis  XIII ;  composer  of  court  ballets, 
34  in  number,  and  ten  books  of  airs  in  four  and 
five  parts,  which  attained  immense  popularity  in 
their  day.  An  English  translation  of  the  first 
book  of  his  airs  appeared  with  the  title  *  Court 
Arres  with  their  Ditties  Englished  *  (London, 
1 6  29).  He  was  succeeded  in  bis  posts  and  titles 
At  the  court  of  Ix>uis  XIY  by  his  son  Jkan 
Baptists,  bom  1612,  died  1685,  and  he,  in  1667, 
by  his  son  Claudb  Jban  Baptisti,  bom  about 
1636,  who  composed,  in  addition  to  ballets  for 
the  court,  a  series  of  duets  called  'Fruits  d*Au- 
tomne*  (Paris,  1684).  [M.  C.  C] 

BOHEMIAN  GIRL^  THE,  a  grand  opera  in 
three  acts ;  the  libretto  adapted  by  Bunn  from 
Fanny  Ellsler's  ballet  of  *The  Gipsy*  (not  the 
'  GitauA*) ;  the  music  by  Balfe.  I^XMluced  at 
Drury  Lane  Not.  27, 1843,  also  at  Her  Majesty's 
Feb.  6,  58,  as  'La  Zingara*  (Piccolomini  as 
Arline) ;  and  in  December,  69,  at  the  Thefttre 
Lyriqne,  Paris,  as  'La  Boh^mienne/  with 
additions  by  the  composer. 

BOHRER,  the  name  of  a  fSiunily  of  musicians. 
(i)  Caspab,  bom  1744  at  Mannheim,  trumpeter 
in  the  court  band,  and  remarkable  performer 
on  the  double-bass;  called  to  Munich  in  1778, 
and  died  there  Nov.  4,  1809.  (2)  His  son  and 
pupil  AirroK,  bom  at  Munich,  1783,  leamed 
the  violin  from  Kreutzer,  and  composition  from 
Winter  and  Danzi,  and  became  violin-player  in 
the  court  orchestra  at  Munich.  With  his  brother 
Max  (bom  1785)  he  undertook  in  18 10  an  ex- 
tensive tour,  endhig  in  Russia,  where  they  narrowly 
escaped  transportation  to  Siberia  as  employes  of 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  Napoleon's  ally.  In  1823 
the  brothers  were  appointed  to  the  royal  orches- 
tra in  Berlin,  but  quarrelling  with  Spontini 
lost  their  posts.  Anton  then  resided  in  Paris 
till  1834,  when  he  was  made  Concertmeister  at 
Hanover.  Max  obtained  a  similar  position  at 
Stottgart.  The  brothers  married  two  sisters 
of  Ferdinand  David  and  of  Madame  Dulcken. 
Anton*s  daughter,  Sophik,  a  girl  of  much  promise 
as  a  piano-player,  died  in  1849  at  Petersburg, 
aged  21.  [F.  G.] 

BOIELDIEU,  FBANgon  Adrten,^  was  bom. 
December  16  (not  15),  1775,  at  Rouen,  where 
his  &thcr  held  the  position  of  secretary  to  Arch- 
bishop Larochefoucauld.  His  mother  kept  a 
milliner^s  shop  in  the  same  city.  The  union 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  happy  one.  We 
know  at  least  that  during  the  Revolution  the 
elder  Boieldieu  availed  himself  of  the  law  of 
divorce  passed  at  that  time  to  separate  from 
hia  first  wife  and  contract  a  second  marriage. 

I  An  ImporUnt  work  bf  A.  Pooghi,  'BoMdkn :  m  vto,  ■«  oenrrM, 
■on  nnclkii,  m  oorrMpondano*,'  pabtWicd  in  1870,  ha*  ttvown  n«w 
1^^  on  th«  eonpoMi't  canar,  sod  MiTKtod  manj  amMMOUf  itetnacnts 
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Domestic  dissensions  were  perhaps  the  reason 
why  our  composer,  when  his  talent  for  musio 
be^EUi  to  show  itself,  exchanged  the  house  of  his 
parents  for  that  of  his  master,  the  otganist  of 
the  cathedral,  Broche,  who,  although  an  excellent 
musician  and  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Padre  Mar- 
tini, was  known  as  a  drunkard,  and  occasionallj 
treated  Boieldieu  with  brutality.  On  one  occa- 
sion, it  is  said,  the  boy  had  stained  one  of  his 
master's  books  with  ink,  and  in  order  to  evade 
the  cmel  punishment  in  store  for  him  escaped 
from  Broche*s  house  and  went  on  foot  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  found  after  much  trouble  by  his 
family.  Whether  he  returned  to  Broche  seems 
uncertain.  Neither  are  we  informed  of  any 
other  master  to  whom  the  composer  owed  the 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  his  art  This  know- 
ledge, however  acquired,  was  put  to  the  test 
for  the  first  time  in  1793,  when  an  opera  by 
Boieldieu,  called  'La  fille  coupable'  (words  by 
his  fikther)  was  performed  at  Rouen  with  con- 
siderable succeiis.  It  has  hitherto  been  believed 
that  Boieldieu  left  Rouen  for  Paris  immediately, 
or  at  least  very  soon  after,  this  first  attempt. 
This  however  must  be  a  mistake,  unless  we 
accept  the  improbable  conjecture  of  a  second 
temporary  sojourn  in  the  capital.  Certain  it  is 
that  Boieldieu  was  again  in  Rouen  October  28, 
1795,  when  another  opera  by  him,  'Rosalie  et 
Myrza,'  was  performed  at  the  theatre  of  that 
city.  The  success  of  this  second  venture  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  brilliant,  to  judge  at  least 
by  the  'Journal  de  Rouen,*  which  after  briefly 
noticing  the  book  observes  silence  with  regard 
to  the  music.  Many  of  Boieldieu*s  chamiing 
ballads  and  chansons  owe  their  origin  to  this 
period,  and  added  considerably  to  the  local  repu- 
tation of  the  young  composer.  Much  pecuniary 
advantage  he  does  not  seem  to  have  derived 
from  them,  for  Cochet^  the  Paris  publisher  of 
these  minor  compositions,  told  F^tis  that  Boiel- 
dieu was  glad  to  part  witii  the  cop3rright  for  the 
moderate  remuneration  of  twelve  francs  apiece. 
Soon  after  the  appearance  of  his  second  opera 
Boieldieu  left  Rouen  for  good.  Ambition  and 
the  consciousness  of  power  caused  him  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  native 
oity,  particularly  after  the  plan  (advocated  by 
him  in  an  article  in  the  'Journal  de  Rouen/ 
entitled  '  Reflexions  patriotiques  sur  Futility  de 
r^tude  de  la  musique  )  of  starting  a  music  school 
on  the  model  of  the  newly-founded  Clonservatoire 
had  £uled. 

To  Paris  therefore  Boieldieu  went  for  a  second 
time,  with  an  introduction  from  Garat  the  singer 
to  Jadin  (a  descendant  of  the  well-known  Belgian 
family  of  musicians),  at  whose  house  he  found 
a  hospitable  reception,  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  leading  composers  of  the  day,  Cherubini 
amongst  the  number.  Boieldieu  made  his  d^ut 
as  an  operatic  composer  in  the  capital  with  the 
'Famille  Suisse,'  which  was  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Feydeau  in  1 797,  and  had  a  run  of  thirty 
nights  alternately  with  Chembini's  '  M^ie.* 
Other  operas  followed  in  rapid  succession,  amongst 
which  we  mention  '  ZoraXme  et  Zulnare*  (written 
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before  1796,  but  not  performed  till  1798),  'La 
Dot  de  Suzette'  (same  year),  '  Beniowski '  (aft^ 
a  drama  by  Kotzebue ;  performed  in  1800  at  the 
Theatre  favart),  and  *Le  Galife  de  Bagdad* 
(performed  in  September  of  the  same  year  with 
enormous  success).  To  these  operatic  works 
ought  to  be  added  some  pieces  of  chamber  music, 
wUch  we  mention  less  for  their  intrinsic  -value 
than  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  They  are, 
according  to  F^tis,  a  concerto  and  six  sonatas  for 
pianoforte,  a  concerto  for  haip,  a  duo  for  harp 
and  pianoforte,  and  three  trios  for  pianoforte, 
harp,  and  violoncello.  To  the  success  of  these 
minor  compositions  Boieldieu  owed  his  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Con- 
•ervatoire  in  1800.  With  the  same  year  we  may 
close  the  first  period  of  Boieldleu^s  artistic  career. 
The  'Calife  de  Bagdad'  is  the  last  and  highest 
effort  of  this  period.  If  Boieldieu  had  -died  after 
finishing  it  he  would  be  remembered  as  a  charm- 
ing composer  of  pretty  tunes  cleverly  harmonised 
and  tolerably  instrumented,  in  short  as  an  average 
member  of  that  French  school  of  dramatic  music 
of  which  he  is  now  the  acknowledged  leader. 
Boieldieu^s  first  manner  is  chiefly  characterised 
by  an  absence  of  style — of  individual  style  at 
least.  Like  most  men  of  great  creative  power 
and  of  autodidactic  training,  like  Wagner  tor  in- 
stance, Boieldieu  began  by  unconsciously  adopt- 
ing, and  reproducing  with  great  vigour,  dbe  pecu- 
liarities of  other  composers.  But  every  new 
advance  of  technical  ability  implied  with  him  a 
commensurate  step  towards  original  conception, 
and  his  perfect  mastery  of  the  technical  resources 
of  his  art  coincided  with  the  fullest  growth  of  his 
genius.  During  this  earlier  period  matter  and 
manner  were  as  yet  equally  far  from  maturity. 
This  want  of  fonual  certainty  was  felt  by  the 
composer  himfelf,  if  we  may  believe  a  story  told 
by  Fetis,  which,  although  somewhat  doubtful  on 
chronological  grounds,  is  at  any  rate  plausibly 
invented.  He  relates  that,  during  the  composition 
of  the  '  Calif  of  Bagdad,'  Boieldieu  used  to  submit 
every  new  piece  as  he  wrote  it  to  the  criticism 
of  lus  pupils  at  the  Conservatoire.  When,  as 
happened  frequently,  these  young  purists  took 
exception  at  their  master's  harmonic  peccadilloes, 
the  case  was  referred  to  M^hul,  to  whose  decision, 
favourable  or  un£Ekvourable,  Boieldieu  meekly  sub- 
mitted. Considering  that  at  Uie  time  Boieldieu 
was  already  a  successful  composer  of  established 
reputation,  his  modesty  cannot  be  praised  too 
highly.  But  such  diffidence  in  his  own  judgment 
is  incompatible  with  the  oonsciousness  of  j^rfect 
formal  mastership. 

After  one  of  the  successful  performances  of  the 
*Calife*  Cherubini  accosted  the  elated  composer 
in  the  lobby  of  the  theatre  with  the  words 
'  Malheureux  1  are  you  not  ashamed  of  such  un- 
deserved success?*  Boieldieu's  answer  to  this 
brusque  admonition  was  a  request  for  further 
musical  instruction,  a  request  immediately  granted 
by  Cherubini,  and  leadmg  to  a  severe  course  of 
contrapuntal  training  under  the  great  Italian 
master.  The  anecdote  rests  on  good  evidence, 
and  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  characters  of 
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the  two  men.  Fetis  strongly  denies  the  &ct  of 
Boieldieu  having  received  any  kind  of  instructioa 
or  even  advice  from  Cherubini — on  what  grounds 
it  is  not  easy  to  perceive.  Intrinsic  evidence  goes 
far  to  confirm  the  story.  For  after  the  '  Calif  of 
Bagdad'  Boieldieu  did  not  produce  another  opera 
for  three  years,  and  the  first  work  brought  out  by 
him  after  this  interval  shows  an  enormous  pro- 
gress upon  the  compodtious  of  his  earlier  period. 
This  work,  called  'Ma  tante  Aurore,*  was  first 
performed  at  the  Th^&tre  Feydeau  January 
1803,  and  met  with  great  success.  In  June  oif 
the  same  year  the  composer  left  France  for  Si. 
Petersbui^.  His  reasons  for  this  somewhat  sud- 
den step  have  been  stated  in  various  ways. 
Bussia  at  that  time  was  the  El  Dorado  of  French 
artists,  and  several  of  Boieldieu's  friends  had 
already  found  lucrative  employment  in  the  Em- 
peror's service.  But  Boieldieu  left  Paris  without 
any  engagement  or  even  invitation  from  the 
Bussian  court,  and  only  on  his  reaching  the 
Russian  frontier  was  agreeably  surprised  by  his 
appointment  as  conductor  of  the  Imperial  Ope^a^ 
with  a  liberal  salary.  It  is  very  improbable  that 
he  should  have  abojidoned  his  chances  of  further 
success  in  France,  together  with  his  professorship 
at  the  Conservatoire,  without  some  cause  sufficient 
to  make  change  at  any  price  desirable.  Do- 
mestic troubles  are  named  by  most  biographers 
as  this  additional  reason.  Boieldieu  had  in  180  a 
contracted  an  ill-advised  marriage  with  dotilde 
Mafleuray,  a  dancer ;  the  union  proved  anything 
but  happy,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  Boiel- 
dieu in  ms  despair  took  to  sudden  flight.  This 
anecdote  however  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  the 
fact  recently  discovered  of  his  impending  de- 
parture being  duly  announced  in  a  theatrical 
journal  of  the  time.  Most  likely  domestic  misery 
and  the  hope  of  fame  and  gain  conjointly  drove 
the  composer  to  a  step  which,  all  things  con- 
sidered, one  cannot  but  deplore.  ArtuticaUy 
speaking  the  eight  years  spent  by  Boieldieu  in 
Bussia  must  be  called  all  hxst  total  eclipse.  By 
his  agreement  he  was  bound  to  compose  three 
operas  a  year,  besides  marches  for  military  bands^ 
the  libretti  for  the  former  to  be  found  by  the 
Emperor.  But  these  were  not  forthcoming,  and 
Boieldieu  was  obliged  to  take  recourse  to  books 
already  set  to  music  by  other  composers.  The 
titles  of  numerous  vaudevilles  and  operaa  be- 
longing to  the  Bussian  period  might  be  cited, 
such  as  '  Bien  de  trop,'  '  La  jeune  femme  colore,* 
'Les  voitures  vers^,*  'Aline,  reine  de  Grol- 
conde'  (to  words  previously  set  by  Berton),  and 
'T^Umaque* ;  also  the  choral  portions  of  Racine's 
'  Athalie.'  Only  the  three  first-mentioned  works 
were  reproduced  by  Boieldieu  in  Paris ;  the  others 
he  assigned  to  oblivion.  'T^^maque'  ought  to  be 
mentioned  as  containing  the  charming  air  to  the 
words  'Quel  plaisir  d'etre  en  voyage^'  afterwards 
transferred  to  '  Jean  de  Paris.* 

In  181 1  Boieldieu  returned  to  Paris,  where 
great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  meantime. 
Dalayrac  was  dead ;  M^hul  and  Cherubini,  dis- 
gusted with  the  fickleness  of  public  taste,  kept 
silence ;  Nicdo  Isouard  was  the  only  rival  to  be 
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fettTfid.  Bat  Boieldieu  had  not  been  foigotten 
hj  his  old  admirers.  The  revival  of  '  Ma  tante 
Aurore*  and  the  first  performance  in  Paris  of  an 
improved  version  of  '  Rien  de  trop*  were  received 
with  applause,  which  increased  to  a  storm  of 
enthusiasm  when  in  i8ia  one  of  the  composer*8 
most  charming  operas,  'Jean  de  Paris,*  saw  the 
light.  This  is  one  of  the  two  masterpieces  on 
which  Boieldiea*B  claim  to  immortality  must 
mainly  rest.  As  regards  refined  humour  and 
the  gift  of  musically  delineating  a  character  in 
a  few  masterly  touches,  this  work  remains  un- 
surpassed even  by  Boieldieu  himself;  in  abundance 
of  charming  melodies  it  in  perhaps  inferior,  and 
inferior  only,  to  the  '  Dame  Blanche.*  No  oth^r 
production  of  the  French  school  can  rival  either 
of  the  two  in  the  sustained  development  of  the 
excellences  most  characteristic  of  that  school. 
The  Princess  of  Navarre,  the  Page,  the  Seneschal, 
are  indestructible  types  of  loveliness,  grace,  and 
humour.  After  the  effort  in  'Jean  de  Paris* 
Boieldieu*B  genius  seemed  to  be  exhausted :  nearly 
fourteen  years  elapsed  before  he  showed  in  the 
'Dame  Blanche'  that  his  dormant  power  was 
capable  of  still  higher  flights.  We  will  not 
encumber  the  reader's  memory  with  a  list  of 
names  belonging  to  the  intervening  period, 
which  would  have  to  remain  names  only.  Many 
of  these  operas  were  composed  in  collaboration 
with  Cherubini,  Gatel,  Isouard,  and  others ;  only 
'Le  nouveau  seigneur  de  village*  (1813)  and 
*Le  petit  Chaperon  rouge'  (1818),  both  by 
Boieldieu  alone,  may  be  mentioned  here.  After 
the  successful  production  of  the  last-named 
opera,  Boieldieu  did  not  bring  out  a  new  entire 
work  for  seven  years.  In  December  1825  the 
long  expected  'Dame  Blanche*  saw  the  light, 
and  was  received  with  unprecedented  applause. 
Boieldieu  modestly  ascribes  part  of  this  success 
to  the  national  reaction  against  the  Rossini- 
wonhip  of  the  preceding  years.  Other  temporary 
causes  have  been  cited,  but  the  first  verdict  has 
been  confirmed  by  many  subsequent  audiences. 
Up  tiU  June  1875  the  opera  has  been  performed 
at  one  and  the  same  theatre  1340  tunes,  and 
yet  its  melodies  sound  as  firesh  and  are  received 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  on  that  eventful 
night  of  December  10,  1825,  so  graphically 
described  by  Boieldieu's  pupU  Adam.  Such 
pieces  as  the  cavatina  '  Viens  gentille  dame,* 
the  toDg  '  D*ici  voyez  ce  beau  domaine,*  or  the 
trio  at  the  end  of  the  first  act.  will  never  fail 
of  their  effect  as  long  as  the  feeling  for  true 
grace  remains. 

The  'Dame  Blanche*  is  the  finest  work  of 
Boieldieu,  and  Boieldieu  the  greatest  master 
of  the  French  school  of  comic  opera.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  speak  of  the  composer,  and 
of  the  work  most  characteristic  of  his  style,  with- 
out repeating  to  some  extent,  in  a  higher  key  of 
eulogy,  what  has  already  been  said  in  these 
pages  of  other  masters  of  the  same  schooL 
With  Auber,  Boieldieu  shares  verve  of  dramatic 
ntterance,  with  Adam  piquancy  of  rhythmical 
atmcture,  while  he  avoids  almost  entirely  that 
bane    of    modem    mutic,    the    dance-rhythm, 
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which  in  the  two  other  composers  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  school. 
Peculiar  to  Boieldieu  is  a  certain  homely  sweet- 
ness of  melody,  which  proves  its  kinship  to 
that  source  of  all  truly  national  music,  the 
popular  song.  The  'Dame  Blanche*  might 
indeed  be  considered  as  the  artistic  continuation 
of  the  ehanton,  in  the  same  sense  as  Weber*s 
'Der  Freischiitas'  has  been  called  a  dramatised 
VolksUed.  Witii  regard  to  Boieldieu's  work 
this  remark  indicates  at  the  same  time  a  strong 
development  of  what  in  a  previous  article  has 
been  described  as  the  'amalgamating  force  of 
French  art  and  culture* ;  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  subject  treated  is  Scotch. 
The  plot  is  a  compound  of  two  of  Scott's  novels, 
the  'Monastery'  and  'Guy  Mannering.*  Julian, 
(alias  George  Brown),  comes  to  his  paternal 
castie  unknown  to  himself.  He  hears  the  songs 
of  his  childhood,  which  awaken  old  memories  in 
him ;  but  he  seems  doomed  to  misery  and  dis- 
appointment, for  on  the  day  of  his  return  his 
hall  and  his  broad  acres  are  to  become  the 
property  of  a  villain,  the  unfaithful  steward  of 
his  own  fiunily.  Here  is  a  situation  full  of 
gloom  and  sad  foreboding.  But  Scribe  and 
Boieldieu  knew  better,  ^eir  hero  is  a  dashing 
cavalry  officer,  who  makes  love  to  every  pretty 
woman  he  comes  across,  the  'White  Lady  of 
Avenel*  amongst  the  number.  Yet  nobody  who 
has  witnessed  the  impersonation  of  George 
Brown  by  the  great  Roger  can  have  failed  to 
be  impremed  witii  the  grace  and  noble  gallantry 
of  the  character. 

The  Scotch  airs,  also,  introduced  by  Boieldieu, 
although  correctiy  transcribed,  appear,  in  their 
haniponic  and  rhythmical  treatment,  thoroughly 
French.  The  tune  of  *  Robin  Adair,*  described 
as  'le  chant  ordinaire  de  la  tribu  d'Avenel,* 
would  perhaps  hardly  be  recognised  by  a  genuine 
North  Briton ;  but  what  it  has  lost  in  radness 
it  has  gained  in  sweetness. 

So  much  about  the  qualities  which  Boieldieu 
has  in  common  with  aU  the  good  composers  of 
his  school;  in  one  point  however  he  remains 
unrivalled  by  any  of  them,  viz.  in  the  masterly 
and  thoroughly  organic  structure  of  his  ensembles. 
Rousseau,  in  giving  vent  to  his  whimsical  aver- 
sion to  polyphony,  says  that  it  is  as  impossible 
to  listen  to  two  different  tunes  played  at  the 
same  time  as  to  two  persons  spieaking  simul* 
taneously.  True  in  a  certain  sense;  unless 
these  tunes  represent  at  once  unity  and  di- 
vergence— oneness,  that  is,  of  situation,  and 
diversity  of  feelings  excited  by  this  one  situation 
in  various  minds.  We  here  touch  upon  one  of 
the  deepest  problems  of  dramatic  music,  a 
problem  triumphantiy  solved  in  the  second  act 
of  the  '  Dame  Blanche.*  In  the  finale  of  that 
act  we  have  a  large  ensemble  of  seven  solo  voices 
and  chorus.  All  these  comment  upon  one  and 
the  same  event  with  sentiments  as  widely 
different  as  can  well  be  imagined.  We  hear 
the  disappointed  growl  of  baffled  vice,  the 
triumph  of  loyal  attachment,  and  the  subdued 
note  of  tender  love — all  mingling  with  each 
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other  and  Tet  amnged  In  wpurats  gvonpi  of 
graphic  distmctness.  This  eiueinble,  and  indeed 
tile  whole  auction  Boene,  deeenre  the  appellation 
Vlawioar  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  remainder  of  Boieldieu's  life  is  sad  to 
relate.  He  produced  another  opera,  called  '  Lea 
Deux  Nuits,  in  1829,  but  it  proved  a  failure, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  dull  libretto  by  Bouilly, 
idiich  the  composer  had  accepted  from  good 
nature.  This  disappointment  may  have  fostered 
the  pulmonary  disease,  the  germs  of  which 
Boieldieu  had  brought  back  from  Russia.  In 
▼ain  he  sought  recovery  in  the  mild  climate  of 
fioutheni  France.  Pecuniary  difficulties  increased 
the  discomforts  of  his  failing  health.  The  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Op^ra  Comique  and  the  expulsion 
of  Charles  X,  frtnn  whom  he  had  received  a 
pension,  deprived  Boieldieu  of  his  chief  sources 
of  income.  At  last  M.  Thiers,  the  minister  of 
Louis  Philippe,  relieved  the  master^s  anxieties 
by  a  government  pension  of  6000  francs.  Boiel- 
dieu died  October  8,  1834,  at  Jarcy,  his  country 
bouse,  near  Paris.  The  troubles  of  his  lart 
years  weve  shared  and  softened  by  his  second 
wife,  to  whom  the  composer  was  united  in  1827 
after  a  long  and  tender  attachment.  By  her  he 
had  a  son,  AoRTinr,  bom  in  1816,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Conservatoire  under  his  father. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  comic  operas,  some 
of  which  have  been  successfully  performed  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique  and  other  theatres.  It  is  perhaps 
dueflv  the  burden  of  his  name  which  prevents 
him  nom  taking  a  more  distinguished  pMition 
amongst  contemporary  French  composers.  At 
the  centenazy  oeLehration  of  his  £kther*8  birth- 
day at  Bouen  a  comic  opera  by  the  younger 
Boieldieu,  called  'La  Halte  du  Boi'  was  .per- 
formed with  great  success.  [F.  H.] 

BOLERO.  A  brisk  Spanish  dance  in  3-4 
time.  )The  earliest  form  of  its  rhythm  was 


llfff  IfLLTI 

which  later  became 

MLLLLrir-LLTI 

while  to  the  longer  notes  of  the  accompaniment 
shorter  melody  notes  were  given,  and  vice  verta. 
Gradually  the  rhythm  of  the  castanets,  which 
were  used  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  dance  by 
the  dancers  themselves,  was  introduced  into  the 
musio^  which  now  assumed  this  form 


\uims 


or 


[££f  LtlT 


'^The  bolero  usually  consists  of  two  chief  parts, 
each  repeated,  and  a  trio.  The  Castanet  rhythm 
abews  wifei'ted  to  mostly  commences  at  least  one 
bar  before  the  melody.  Grood  examples  of  the 
bolero  may  be  found  in  M^ul^s  'Les  deux 
Aveuglesy*  Weber's  'XVedosa'  (gipsy-ballet),  and 
Auber*s  'Masaniello.^  We  give  the  opening  of 
the  last  as  an  illustralion 


AUtgrdtfi, 


U/LJ  '   t 


w>  \'  ■ 


^tyti^^  I 


[E.  P.] 


BOLLA,  SiONOBA,  an  Italian  prima  bufih, 
who  sang  in  London  at  the  opera  in  1 794.  She 
was  a  very  pretty  woman,  and  a '  pleasing,  senteel 
actress,'  who  with  a  better  voice  would  have 
been  an  excellent  singer.  She  was  very  success- 
ful in  Paisidlo's  'Zingari,'  and  in  'Nina,'  wluch 
latter  she  chose  for  her  benefit^  with  spoken 
dialogue  instead  of  recitative ;  but  this  was  con- 
sidered an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the 
English  theatres,  and  after  a  few  nights  it  was 
stopped  'bv  authority.*  In  1802  she  was  singinff 
at  Paris  m  opera  buffa  with  Lazzarini  and 
Strinasaochi.  [J.  M.] 


BOLOGNA. 

BOIiOGKA.  The  fint  school  for  inttrudion 
in  muno  in  Italy  waa  founded  at  Bologtta 
in  1483  hy  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  ^hen  Bartolom- 
meo  Bamis  Pereja^  a  Spaniard,  was  summoned 
£rom  Salamanca  to  preside  over  it.  Spataro 
(so  called  because  he  was  by  trade  a  maker 
of  scabbards),  one  of  the  early  Italian  writers 
00  munc  in  the  15th  century,  was  a  disciple 
of  Pereja. 

In  the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries  Bologna  had 
as  many  as  thirty  academies  for  the  promotion 
gji  various  sdenoes  and  arts.  Four  out  of  this 
number  were  musical,  not  including  that  of  the 
'Gelati*  (founded  1588)  which  comprehended 
ovary  science  and  art,  and  flourished  throughout 
the  1 6th  century.  One  of  its  members,  Girolamo 
Desideri,  wrote  a  valuable  treatise  on  music 
Hie  four  are  as  follows  :-^ 

1.  'I>ei  Conoordi,*  founded  in  1615.  The  arms 
diiosen  by  this  institution  were — three  time* 
pieces,  a  clock,  an  hour  glass,  and  a  diaL  The 
motto — '  Tendimus  una.' 

2.  *  Dei  Filomusi,'  founded  in  1623  by  Girolamo 
Giaoobbi,  a  learned  classical  composer  of  the 
Solognese  school  and  'Maestro  di  Capella'  of 
San  Petronio.  This  academy  was  entirely  devoted 
to  the  study  of  musical  science.  Device— a  bush 
of  reeds,  with  the  motto  'Yods  dulcedine 
captant.* 

3.  *  Dei  Fnaschid,*  opened  in  1633.  Device — 
I>avid's  harp ;  motto^-'  Orbem  demulcet  attactu.* 
The  object  of  this  institution  was  to  inquire  into 
the  science  of  sound. 

4.  '  Dei  Filarmonid,*  instituted  in  1675  by  Vin- 
oenxo  Carrati  entirely  for  music.  Bumey,  in  his 
•Toot'  of  1773  (p.  230),  speaks  of  this  academy 
as  still  in  existence.  He  was  present  at  a  kind 
of  trial  of  skill  amongst  the  academicians  which 
took  place  annually  in  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  in  Monte.  The  members  of  this 
sode^  each  composed  portions  of  the  service, 
and  Bumey,  whose  opinion  of  ^e  performance 
was  asked,  praises  highly  the  variety  of  style 
and  masterly  compositions  of  the  members. 
'At  this  pexformance,'  he  says,  'wer^  present 
Mr.  Mosart  and  his  son,  the  little  German  whose 
premature  and  almost  supernatural  talents  so 
much  astonished  us  in  London  a  few  years  ago 
when  he  had  scarce  quitted  his  infant  state. 
He  has  been  much  admired  at  Rome  and  Naples, 
and  has  been  honoured  with  the  order  of  the 
Spe»>n  d'Oro  by  His  Holiness,  and  was  en- 
gaged to  compose  an  opera  at  Milan  for  the 
next  carnival. 

Orlov  ('Traits  de  Musiqne,'  18 as),  speaks  of 
the  performance  of  the  sixteen  hundred  members 
of  the  philharmonic  sodety  at  Bologna,  in  the 
cathedral  of  San  Petronio,  to  celebrate  the  festi- 
val of  the  patron  saint.  But  there  is  no  mention 
of  this  sodety  in  the  report  of  1866  as  to  the 
state  of  musioed  education  in  Italy. 

In  the  1 6th  century  there  were  but  few 
practical  musicians  of  the  Bdognese  school, 
though  in  the  next,  owing  to  these  musical 
academies^  Uie  masters  of  ^e  cathedral  of  San 
Petronio  and  other  professors  of  the  dty  were 
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equal  to  those  of  the  first  class  ki  any  other  part 
of  Europe. 

The  result  of  these  sodeties  also  appears 
in  the  series  of  musical  dramas  performed  in 
Bologna  since  the  year  1600.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  public  theatre  in  this  city  till  1680, 
when  four  operas  were  p^ormed  there  'nel 
Teatro  Publico.*  After  this  the  music,  which  had 
previouslv  been  written  by  Venetian  masters  was 
supplied  by  members  of  the  Bolognese  academies. 
Among  these  were  Petronio  Franceschelli,  who  set 
the  prologue  to  the  opera  of  '  CaUgula  * ;  Giuseppe 
Felice  Tod,  who  composed  ten  operas  between 
the  years  1679  and  1691 ;  Giacomo  Ant<mio 
Perti,  a  composer  of  church  music,  but  also 
employed  in  operas  for  Bologna  and  Venice; 
Giovanni  Pftolo  Golonna,  Maestro  di  Gappella  di 
San  Petronio ;  Aldobrandini  Albergati ;  Pistooeh^ 
who  founded  a  famous  Bolqgnese  school  of 
singing ;  and  the  renowned  Padre  Martini. 

The  above  list  of  names  contains  only  a  few 
of  the  famous  composers  and  practical  musidaas 
which  were  framed  in  the  great  Bolqgnese 
school  [C.  M.  P.] 

BOLSETTI,  an  Italian  prime  buffo  caricato, 
who  with  his  wife,  also  a  singer,  played  prin- 
dpal  parts  in  the  comic  operas  in  iJondon  in 
1789 ;  such  as  Cimarosa*s  '  Villana  Kioonosduta,' 
etc.  [J.  M.] 

BOMBARDON,  BOMBARD,  BASS-POM- 
MER  OB  BRUMMER,  were  originally  namep 
of  the  deeper  varieties  of  the  oboe  or  bassoon 
fiunily;  the  bombardon,  or  largest  instrument, 
reaching  to  contra  F.  From  these  the  name  was 
transferred  to  a  bass  reed-stop  on  the  organ,  with 
i6.foot  tone.  In  the  'Traits  de  TOigue'  by  D. 
Bedos,  it  appears  that  the  stop  was  sometimes 
carried  down  to  33 -foot  F.  It  was  mainly  em- 
ployed in  accompanying  plain-chant. 

The  name  has  more  recently  been  given  to  the 
lowest  of  the  saxhorns.  It  is  usually  tuned  in 
E  flat,  for  the  convenience  of  military  players, 
but  a  larger  instrument  in  B  flat  is  occanonally 
employed.  There  are  two  forms  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  the  one  like  the  euphonium  in  shape,  but 
larger ;  the  other  circular,  passing  over  the  per- 
former^s  shoulder,  and  with  the  bell  directed  for- 
wards. The  fundamental  note  of  the  first  is  the 
E  flat  of  the  1 6-foot  octave ;  that  of  the  second 
the  B  flat  in  the  33-foot  scale.  [W.  H;  S.] 

BOMTEMPO,  Jolo  DoimroOB,  important 
Portuguese  musidan  and  composer,  bom  1775 
(not  1 781)  at  Lisbon,  settled  in  Paris  I795» 
vifflted  London,  returned  to  Paris,  and  finally 
went  back  to  Lisbon  in  1830  and  became  head 
of  the  Conservatoire.  As  instructor  of  the 
royal  funily  he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  Christ,  and  chief  director  of  the  court  band. 
He  died  Aug.  13, 1842.  Amongst  his  works  the 
following  deserve  mention — Varif^^  sobre  o 
fandango ;  '  Messe  de  Requiem  k  la  mdmoire  de 
Camoen*';  Responsorii  for  Queen  Carlotta  Joa- 
quina  (1833);  Missa  solenne  for  the  promulgse- 
tion  of  the  Constitution  (1831) ;  Requiems  for 
Maria  I.  and  Pedro  IV. ;   Methodo  de  Piano 
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(LondoiH  l8i(S) ;  Alesaandro  nell  Indie,  opera 
Beria.  His  style  is  dear  and  dignified,  obyiously 
formed  on  Handel  and  Haydn.  [F.  6.] 

BOND,  Hugh,  appointed  lay-vicar  of  Exeter 
Cathedral  in  176  a,  was  also  organist  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Arches  in  that  city.  He 
published  'Twelve  Hymns  and  Four  Anthems 
for  four  voices*  of  his  composition.  Many  of 
his  pupils  rose  to  eminence  in  the  profession. 
Heiedini793.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BONNO  or  BONO,  Giusiffk,  son  of  one  of  the 
imperial  nmning  footmen,  bom  at  Vienna  1710. 
Studied  composition  at  Naples  at  the  Emperor's 
cost,  and  in  1738  was  taken  into  the  Imperial 
Hof-kapelle  as  Hof-scholar,.from  which  he  rose 
to  be  Hof-oompositeur  (1739)1  »n^f  on  Gass- 
mann^s  death,  Hof-kapellmeister  (1774).  He 
was  essentially  a  court-musician.  His  oratorios 
were  executed  after  Lent  at  the  court  chapel, 
Vid  his  'festi  teatrali,*  or  occasional  cantatas, 
were  mostly  performed  by  archduchesses  before 
their  imperial  parents.  Bonno  was  for  many 
years  vice-president  of  the  Ton-kunstler  Societiit, 
and  the  society  executed  his  oratorio  of  *IL 
Giuseppe  ricognosciuto.*  His  Scores  are  pre- 
served in  the  Imperial  Library  and  the  Musik- 
Verein  at  Vienna,  and  they  show  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  invention,  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  time  and  the  society  in  which  he  lived, 
but  no  more.  He  must  however  have  had  some 
qualities  to  make  up  for  these  defects,  for  Mozart 
(writing  April  11,  1781,  of  the  performances 
of  one  of  his  symphonies  under  Bonno*s  direction) 
cfdls  htm  'der  aite  ehrliche  brave  Mann.'  He 
died  April  15,  1788.  A  fine  Amen  by  him,  in 
the  grand  Italian  style,  is  engraved  in  the  Fits- 
williun  music.  [0.  F.  P.] 

BONNY  BOOTS.  The  nickname  of  a  man 
who  appears  to  have  been  both  a  singer  and 
dancer  of  unequalled  ability  at  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth, a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Queen,  and — as 
may  be  inferred  from,  the  style  in  which  he  is 
mentioned  in  verses  published  during  her  life- 
time— a  personal  favourite  of  hers.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  the  9th  and  35th  Madrigals  of  the 
'Triumphs  of  Oriana,'  a  collection  of  pieces  in 
honour  of  Elizabeth,  published  in  1601 : — 

9.  'Thas  Bonny  Boots  the  birthday  celebrated 
Of  her  his  lady  deerest. 
Fair  Oriana  wliich  to  his  hart  was  nearest.' 

J5.  'For  Bonny  Boots  that  so  aloft  could  fetch  it, 
Oh  he  is  dead,  and  none  of  us  can  reach  it.' 

Also  in  the  ist  and  9th  of  Morley's  Canzonets 
published  in  1607  :— 

Z.  'Fly  Love  that  are  so  sprightly 
To  Bonny  Boots  uprightly ; 
And  when  in  Heaven  thou  meet  him 
Say  that  I  kmdly  greet  him, 
And  that  his  Oriana 
True  widow-maid  still  followeth  Diana.' 

^.  *  Our  Bonny  Boots  could  toot  it. 
Tea  and  foot  it ; 
Say  lustie  lads  who  now  shall  Bonny^Boot  it.' 


BOBGHI. 

From  three  of  these  quotations  it  is  evident 
that  Bonny  Boots  was  dead  at  the  time. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  his 
identity.  He  has  been  supposed  by  Hawkins 
(Hist.  chap,  lod)  to  have  been  a  Mr.  Hale  or 
Hides,  whose  singing  had  pleased  the  Queen. 
Also  the  Earl  of  Esmx,  who  was  beheaded  Feb^ 
35,  1601.  But  neither  identification  is  anything 
more  than  conjecture. 

BONPORTI,  Fbakoisoo  Antokto,  bom  about 
1660  at  Trient,  was  an  Imperial  Counsellor  of 
Austria,  and  occupied  himself  with  music,  in 
which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  instrumental 
oomposen  of  importance.  His  first  work — So- 
natas for  a  Violins  and  Bass — appeared  in  1696 
at  Venice.  These  were  followed  by  many  others, 
among  which  the  most  remarkable  are  'Le  tri- 
omphe  de  la  grande  Alliance,*  op.  8,  and  100 
minuets  for  Violins  and  Bass.  His  '  Dodici  Con* 
certini  e  Serenate,'  etc.|  were  printed  at  Augs- 
burg in  1 741.  [F.  G.] 

BOOM,  Jan  tait,  flute-player,  bom  at  Bot^ 
terdam  1773,  belonged  to  the  band  of  King 
Louis  Bonaparte,  settled  at  Utrecht  and  nuule 
many  successful  tours  in  Germany.  His  works 
chiefly  consist  of  bravura  pieces  for  the  flute. 
His  son  Jan,  bom  at  Utrecht  Oct.  15, 1809,  was 
brought  up  as  a  pianist,  and  after  a  tour  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark  in  1825  settled  at  Stock- 
holm, where  in  1856  he  became  Professor  in  the 
Academy  and  Music  School.  In  186/  he  visited 
the  chief  capitals  of  Europe  to  examine  the  sys- 
tems of  musical*  education.  He  has  composed 
Symphonies,  Quartets,  Trios,  and  Pianoforte 
pieces  of  every  description.  [F.  G.] 

BOOSEY  k  (X).,  music  publishers.  This 
house  was  established  about  00  years  ago  by 
Thomas  Boosey.  He  oonunenced  business  as  an 
importer  of  foreign  music,  and  was  one  of  the 
very  few  persons  then  engaged  in  that  trade. 
Subsequently  he  became  ^e  English  publisher 
for  Hummel,  Bomberg,  De  Beriot,  Bossini, 
Vaocaj,  Mercadante,  and  other  well-known 
composers.  The  house  was  afterwards  identified 
with  the  Italian  operas  of  Bellini,  Donizetti  and 
Ve«di,  until  1854,  when  a  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords  deprived  it  of  all  its  foreign  copyrights. 
This  judgment  caused  the  firm  to  lose  'La 
Sonnambd^'  'La  Traviata,'  'B  Trovatore,'  and 
'Rigoletto,*  four  of  the  most  valuable  properties 
that  have  existed  in  the  music  trade. 

This  serious  loss  of  copyrights  caused  the  firm 
to  change  its  character,  and  it  has  since  devoted 
its  attention  to  the  publication  of  popular  Eng- 
lish music,  and  to  the  production  of  cheap  aini 
standard  musical  works.  [G.] 

BORDONI,  Faustina.    [See  HAass.] 

BOBGHI,  Luiai,  a  violinist  and  composer; 
pupil  of  Pugnani ;  lived  firom  about  1 780  in 
London,  where  we  find  him  leader  of  the  second 
violins  at  the  Handel  Commemoration  in  1784. 
He  published  violin  solos ;  duos  for  violins,  vio- 
lin and  alto,  violin  and  cello ;  violin-concertos ; 
symphonies  far  archestra^  and  a  set  of  Italian 
canzonets,  L^.  D.] 


BORJON. 

BOBJON,  Chablbs  EMMAKun  (incorrectly 
Booigeon),  advocate  in  the  Parlement  of  Paris, 
author  of  many  hiw-boolu,  and  an  eminent 
amateur,  bom  1653,  died  in  Paris  1691.  He 
was  a  remarkable  performer  on  the  musette,  and 
author  of  a  'Traits  de  la  Musette'  (Lyons, 
1673),  which  contains  a  method  of  instruction, 
places,  and  airs  collected  by  him  in  various  parts 
of  France.  Borjon  was  evidently  a  man  of 
culture.  He  excelled  in  cutting  out  figures  in 
parchment,  some  of  which  were  noticed  and 
▼alued  by  Louis  XIV.  [M.  C.  C] 

BOBOSINI,  Fbanoesco.  Hiis  admirable 
tenor  singer  was  bom  at  Bologna,  according  to 
F^tis,  about  1695 ;  and  in  1725  was  one  of  the 
principal  singers  at  the  Grand  Opera  at  Praguov 
Very  little  moro  of  his  history,  is  known ;  but 
we  have  evidence  that  he  came,  with  his  wife, 
to  London  in  1724,  and  sang  in  operas :  as  in 
'Artaserse*  by  Ariosti,  and  Handel's  'Tamer- 
lane.* In  1725  he  appeared  in  'Rodelinda'  and 
'Giulio  Cesare'  by  Handel,  in  Ariosti's  'Dario,* 
and  the  pasticcio  '  Elpidia*  given  by  the  former 
master,  with  recitatives  of  his  own.  The  names 
of  Borosini  and  his  wife  are  not  found  again  in 
£ngland  after  1725.  His  wife,  Leonora,  n^ 
D*Ambrkville,  was  originally  French,  and  was 
a  very  remarkable  contralto  singer.  In  I7i4> 
according  to  F^tis,  she  sang  at  the  Palatine 
Court,  and  was  engaged  in  1723  for  the  Grand 
Opera  at  Prague,  with  her  husband.  When 
they  were  married  is  not  knovm,  but  that  they 
came  to  England  together  in  1724  is  certain, 
for  her  name  is  found  in  the  casts  of  the  same 
operas  in  which  he  also  performed.  In  '  Dario' 
and  '  Elpidia*  she  is  called  Signora  Sorosini,  but 
this  is  a  mere  misprint.  It  is  only  curious  that 
it  should  occur  in  two  different  works,     [J.  M.] 

BOBSELLI,  an  Italian  singer  who,  with  his 
wife  Elisabetta,  performed  in  comic  operas  in 
Ixmdon  in  1789  and  90 ;  such  as  Martini's  'Cosa 
lUra,'  Gazzaniga*s  '  Vendemmia,'  Paisiello's  *Bar- 
biere,*  Cimarosa's  *  Ninetta,*  and  operas  of  Tarchi, 
Fafarizi,  Bianchi,  Kasolini,  and  Federici.    [J.  M.] 

BORTNIANSKY  (ace.  BARTNANSKY), 
PiMiTRi,  called  the  Russian  Paleetrina,  was  bom 
at  Gloukoff,  a  village  of  the  Ukraine,  in  1 752,  and 
early  showed  remarkable  ability.  He  studied 
in  Moeoow  and  in  Petersburg  under  Galuppi,  at 
that  time  Capellmeister  there.  Galuppi  soon  left 
Kussia,  but  the  Empress  Catherine  supplied 
Bortniansky  with  funds  to  follow  him  to  Venice 
( 1 768).  He  afterwards  studied  in  Bologna,  Rome, 
and  Naples.  The  motets  he  composed  at  this 
period  are  not  remarkable  except  for  richness  of 
oarmony.  Palschlich  counts  him  among  the 
opera-composers  then  in  Italy.  In  1779  he  re- 
turned to  Russia,  and.  became  director  of  the 
impress's  church-choir  (later — 1796 — called  the 
'Imperial  Kapelle*),  which  he  thoroughly  re* 
formed,  and  for  which  he  composed  35  sicred 
concertos  in  4  parts,  10  concertos  for  double  choir, 
and  a  mass  for  3  voices.  It  was  this  choir  which 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Boieldieu  when,  as 
cb^>el-master  at  Petersburg,  he  was  cominissioned 
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to  compose  the  music  for  Racine*s  'Athalie.* 
Bortniansky  has  the  merit  of  reducing  Russian 
church  music  to  a  system.  He  died  Sept.  28 
(Oct.  9),  1825.  [F.  G.] 

BOSCHETTI,  SiONOBA,  a  talented  soprano 
who  sang  in  London  in  comic  operas  about  the 
year  1772.  She  acted  Rosalba  in  Piccinni*s  '  Schi- 
ava*  in  that  year  at  the  King's  Theatre.  [J.  M.] 

BOSCHI,   GiusspPB,  said  to  have   been  a 
native  of  Yiterbo,  was  the  most  celebrated  basso 
of  the  1 8th   centunr.     Of  his  early  life,   his 
teacher,  or  of  his  nrst  appearance,  absolutely 
nothing  is  known.    To  F^tis  his  very  name  is 
unknown.    Chrysander  (Handel,  i.  244)  believes 
him  to  be  the  singer  of  the  extraordinary  part 
of  Polifeme  in  Handel*s  early  cantata  at  Naples 
in  1 709,  a  portion  of  which  was  transferred  to 
'  Rinaldo.*     It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  on 
Feb.  24,  1711,  he  sang  for  the  first  time  in 
London   the   part  of  Argante   in    that   opera 
(Handel*s  first  in  London)  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.     It  is  strange  enough  that  Argante 
was  afterwards  sung  in  171 7  by  Berenstadt,  a 
German  alto,  and  in  1731  by  Francesca  Bertolli, 
a  contralto.     After  this  there  is  a  bLuk  in 
Boschi's  history  until  Handel's  return  to  London* 
In  1720  we  find  him  again  supporting  with  his 
magnificent  voice  the  'Radamisto*  of  Handel, 
and  Buonondni's  'Astartus.'     It  is  very  pro- 
bable, but  not  oertain^  that  he  was  the  original 
Polyphemus  of  'Acis  and  Galatea,'  performed 
privately  at  Cannons,,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Chandos ;  there  was  then  no  other  basso  here 
capable  of  singing  that  party  and  Boschi  was 
already  singing  for  Handel.    In  the  same  year 
he  was  in  the  cast  of  *Muzio  Scsevola,*  the 
third  act  of  which  was  Handel's,   as  also  in 
those  of  'Arsace*   by  Orlandini  and  Amadei, 
*L'Odio   e   I'Amore*    (anonymous),  and   Buo* 
noncini's  'Crispo.'     On  Dec.  9,  1721,  he  took 
part    in   the   first   representation   of   Handel's 
'Floridante,'  and  on  Jan.  12,  1723,  in  that  of 
'Ottone,*  and  of  'Flavio*  on  May  14;  besides 
which  he  sang  in  the  '  Goriolano'  of  Ariosti,  and 
'  Famace  'of  Buononcini,  and  in  1724  in  Handel's 
<  Giulio  Cesare '  and  '  Tamerlane,  Ariosti's  '  Ar« 
taserse  *   and    '  Yespasiano,'   and    Buononcini's 
*  Calfumia.'    From  this  date  he  sang  for  Handel 
in  all  the  operas  during  1725,  6,  7,  and  8.    In 
1 728  he  sang  in  '  Siroe,'  *  Tolomeo,'  and  a  revival 
of  'Radamisto.*     Then  came  the  break-up  of 
the  company,   and  Boschi's   name  appears  no 
more.    WheUier  he  died,  or  retired  to  his  native 
country,  he  was  succeeded  in  1729  by  J.  G, 
Riemschneider.    It  was  unfortunate  for  Boschi, 
with   his  fine   voice   and   execution,    that   he 
appeared   in  Handel's   early  time,   when    the 
operas   were   written   chiefly   for   women   and 
evirati ;    when    tenors   were    rarely   employed, 
and  the  basso  only  recognised  as  a  disagreeable 
necessity.      Towards    the    end  of  this    perioa 
Handel  began  to  write  more  freely  for  basses, 
and  some  fine  airs  fell  to  the  share  of  Boschi, 
such,   for   example,   as   'Finohe   lo  strale'    i^ 
'  Floridante,*    '  No,    non    temere  *    and    '  Del 
minacciar*  in  'Ottone,'  'Tu  di  pieta'  in  'Siroe,,' 
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and  'Reepira  almen'  in  'Tolomeo.'  HiA  voice 
WM  very  powerful,  and  he  could  hold  his  own 
iigaiiist  Hander*  accompaniments,  which  ap- 
peared very  noisy  to  critics  of  those  days.  In 
k  satire  Called  'Hlu-lequin  Horaoe,  or  the  Art 
6f  Modem  Poetry,*  1735,  this  line  oocnrs.— 

'And  Boschi-like  be  always  in  a  rage/ 

io  which  the  following  note  is  appended :  '  A 
useful  performer  for  several  years  in  the  ItcUian 
operas,  for  if  any  of  the  audience  chanced  un- 
happily to  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  these  soothing 
ent^iAlnments,  he  never  failed  of  rousing  them 
up  again,  and  by  the  extraordinary  fury  both 
of  his  voice  and  action,  made  it  manifest  that, 
though  only  a  tailor  by  profession,  he  was  nine 
times  more  a  man  than  any  of  his  fellow- 
warblers/  His  wife,  Fbaivcssca  Vanini,  a  con- 
tralto, had  been  a  great  Hinger,  but  came  to 
London  when  much  pAst  her  prime  and  her 
voice  failing.  She  sang  in  1711  as  Goffredo  in 
HandeFs  *  Rinaldo* ;  but  in  171a  this  was  given 
to  Margarita  de  TEpine,  and  £oschi*s  wife  ap- 
peared no  more.  [J.  M.] 

BOSIO,  Angioliha,  bom  at  Turin  August 
1  a,  1830,  belonged  to  a  family  of  artists,  both 
musical  and  dramatic.  She  was  educated  at 
Milan,  and  learned  dnging  under  Cataneo.  She 
made  her  first  appearance  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
July  1846,  in  'I  Due  Fosoari*  at  Milan.  After 
tk  short  time  she  went  to  Veroxia,  and  thence  to 
Copenhagen,  confirming  at  each  place  the  promise 
of  excellence  which  the  had  already  given.  At 
Copenhagen  no  effort  was  spared  to  retain  her 
for  a  prolonged  engagement,  out  the  climate  was 
intolerable  to  her.  She  next  appeared  at  Madrid, 
where  she  was  enthusiastically  applauded,  and 
her  re*engagement  demanded  unnnimously.  In 
1848  she  appeared  in  Paris  in  'I  Due  Foscari,* 
but  this  time  without  effect.  She  went  immedi- 
ately to  the  Havana,  and  thence  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  At  all  these  places 
she  was  much  admired.  In  1851  she  returned 
to  Europe,  and  married  a  Greek  gentleman  named 
Xindavelonis.  She  was  engaged  for  the  next 
season  by  Mr.  Gve  at  Covent  Garden,  and  made 
her  debut  in  'LElisir  d^Amore,*  July  15,  1852. 
Of  her  person  all  could  judge ;  but  her  voice 
feeemed  wiry,  strange,  perpetually  out  of  tune, 
and  her  execution  wild  and  ambitious.  Kever 
Was  a  first  appearanoe  more  scant  in  musical 
pfomise  of  one  who  was  destined  during  her 
■hort  career  to  become  so  deservedly  great  a 
fibvourite.  But  Madame  Bosio  was  curiously 
made  up  of  contradictions.  Her  features  were 
irregular  and  ill*formed;  yet  on  the  stage  she 
was  so  pleasinff  as  to  be  known  by  the  sobriquet  of 
'Beaux  yeux.  'Next  to  Madame  Sontag,  she 
was  the  most  ladylike  person  whom  I,*  sitys  Mr. 
Chorley,  'have  seen  on  the  stage  of  the  Italian 
Opera.  She  had  a  certain  condescending  grace- 
fulness, which  made  up  for  cddness.  This 
demeanour,  and  her  happy  taste  in  dress,  had 
tio  small  influence  on  the  rapid  growth  of  her 
popularity^  which  grew  to  exoeed  that  of  Madame 
jvhom  ahe  .repJaoed,   luld  whom  by 
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many  she  was  thought  to  surpass,  though  in  no 
respect  her  equal  as  a  singer.*  At  the  end  of  this 
season  she  made  her  first  hit  in  'I  Puritani,' 
taking  the  place  of  Grisi,  who  had  declined  to  sing. 
This  was  the  turning  point  of  Bosio*s  fortune. 
During  the  winter  she  was  the  prima  donna  at 
Paris,  and  reappeared  in  the  next  spring  in  London 
in  'Matilda  di  Shafaran,* '  Jeeeonda,*  and  'Rigo- 
letto.'  The  latter  was  produced  May  14.  'Her 
gav  handsome  face,  her  winning  maaotoprano 
voice,  not  without  a  Crtmona  tone  in  it,  redeeming 
the  voice  from  lusciousness,  and  her  neat,  lively 
elocution,  were  all  displayed  in  this  part^  short 
as  it  is.*  From  this  date  Bond  met  with  nothing 
but  most  brilliant  success.  In  1854  ahe  re- 
appeared in  'II  Barbiere,*  and  the  critici  bad 
no  words  too  glowing  to  express  their  admiration. 
In  'I  Puritani*  she  was,  with  the  exoepUon  of 
course  of  Giisi,  the  best  Elvira  that  had  been 
seen.  The  winter  season  found  her  again  in 
Paris,  and  the  spring  of  1855  in  London  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera» — in  'Emani*  and  'Le 
Comte  Oty.*  She  sang  at  the  Norwich  Festi- 
val, receiving  £300  for  four  days.  That  same  year 
she  accepted  an  engagement  at  St.  Petenbuzg,  ^ 
the  terms  being  100,000  francs  for  four  months, 
with  a  guaranteed  benefit  of  15,000  francs  and 
a  permission  to  sing  at  private  concerts.  Her 
success  was  extraordinary.  Thenoe  she  went 
to  Moscow.  In  1856  she  returned  to  Covent 
Garden.  Her  most  remarkable  performance  waa 
in  '  La  Traviata,*  in  which  she  presented  a  very 
different  reading  of  the  character  to  that  of  MUe. 
Piccolomini  at  the  other  house.  In  1857  she  re* 
appeared  in  '  La  Traviata,*  and  in  'Fra  Diavolo* 
with  Gardoni  and  Ronconi.  In  1858,  after  again 
singing  at  St.  Petersburg  with  the  greatest 
success,  she  returned  to  London  in  May  and 
reappeared  at  the  new  theatre,  Covent  Garden. 
Returning  again  to  St.  Petersburg  she  was 
nominated  premiere  cantatrice,  an  honour  never 
bestowed  before.  On  April  12,  1859,  she  sud- 
denly died.  Her  delicate  constitution  could  not 
endure  the  rigorous  climate  of  Russia.  Never 
was  the  loss  of  an  admired  singer  and  charming 
artist  more  acutely  felt  by  the  whole  musical 
public.  She  was  buried  with  public  ceremonial, 
April  15,  in  the  cathedral  vaults  at  St.  Peters* 
burg.  [J.  M.] 

BOTTCE  DE  TOULMON,  an  amateur,  who 
was  Librarian  to  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris  ihim 
Aug.  T851  till  his  death ;  bom  at  Paris  May  15, 
1 797,  died  there,  from  an  attack  brought  on  by 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  March  33,  1850.  His 
merits  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  those  of  de- 
votion and  perseverance.  According  to  F^tis* 
aocount  (Biogr.  Univ.)  he  was  incompetent  and 
inaccurate,  and  hiA  works — ^treatises  on  muaioal 
history  and  archeology)  of  which  Fdtis  givei  * 
list — appear  not  to  be  trustworthy.  But  he  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  all  students  of  musio  fyt 
having  published  the  catalogue  of  the  compo- 
sitions of  Cherubini,  which  was  kept  up  year  by 
year  by  that  master,  and  published  after  his  deatk 
under  the  title  of  '  Notice  dee  Manusorits  Auto- 
graphes  de  Musique  compost  par  feu  M.  L.  C.  Z 
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&  Cherubini,  ezsurintendAnt  de  la  madqae  dn  roi, 
Directeur  du  Conservatoire  de  munque,  Com- 
tnandeor  de  Tordre  royale  de  la  legion  d*honneur, 
Membre  de  Tlnstitat  de  fVance,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Paris,  ches  les  nrincipaux  editeurs  de  musique, 
1 843.'  It  is  an  8vo.  pamphlet  of  36  pages,  with 
»  short  pre£M»  by  M.  Bott^  de  Toulmon,  and 
»  notice  to  intending  purchasers,  for  whom  it  was 
made  public.     It  is  now  very  rare.  [6.] 

BOTTOMLEY,  Joseph,  bom  at  Halifiur, 
Yoriuhire,  in  1786,  at  a  very  early  age  evinced 
»  strong  predilection  for  music,  and  so  quickly 
{irofited  by  the  instruction  he  received  as  to  be 
»ble  at  seven  years  of  age  to  perform  a  violin 
ooDoerto  in  public.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he 
was  removed  to  Manchester,  where  he  studied 
under  Grimshaw,  organist  of  St.  .fohn*s  Church, 
and  Watts,  leader  of  the  concerts.  By  the  advice 
of  the  latter  he  took  lessons  on  the  violin  from 
Yaniewicz,  then  in  Manchester.  At  fifteen  he 
was  articled  to  Lawton,  organist  of  St.  Peter's, 
Lioeds.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  went 
to  London,  and  studied  pianoforte  playing  under 
Woelfl.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  oi^ganist  of 
the  parish  churdi  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  but 
resided  and  taught  chiefly  in  Halifiuc.  In  1820 
he  was  chosen  oi^gamst  of  the  parish  church, 
Sheffield.  Bottomley  published  several  of  his 
oompoeitions  for  the  pianoforte,  and,  in  1 816,  a 
■mail  dictionary  of  music.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BOUCHE  FERM£e,  X  — i.e.  with  shut 
mouth — vocalisation  without  words,  with  the 
teeth  closed  and  the  lips  nearly  so ;  a  trick 
occasionally  adopted  by  composers.  Examples 
may  be  found  amongst  the  German  part-songs, 
and  also  in  Gounod's  works.  There  have  b^n 
singing  masters  who  recommended  the  practice 
to  their  pupils,  under  an  idea  that  it  strengthened 
the  breathing  power  without  distressing  the 
Tocal  organs.  Btothoven  never  wrote  anything 
a  bimehe  fermie,  but  he  alludes  to  the  practice 
in  a  droll  letter  (Sept.  23,  1824)  to  Hauschka, 
conferring  on  him  the  '  Intendanz '  of  all  *  Sing- 
und-Brumm-Vereine.*  [W.  H.  C] 

BOUCHER,  Alxxandrs  Jban,  a  well-known 
violinist,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1 770.  *  It  is  related 
that  he  played  at  the  court  when  only  six,  and 
ml  the  Concert  Spirituel  when  eight  years  of  age. 
Jn  1787  he  went  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointtd  solo-violinist  to  the  king,  and  associated 
aa  a  quartet -player  with  Boocherini.  In  1806 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  1820  began  to 
travel  over  Europe,  exciting  everywhere,  if  not 
the  onconditionid  approbation  of  artists  and 
critics,  at  any  rate  the  admiration  and  curiosity 
of  the  general  public  by  his  extraordinary  per- 
formances. In  1844  he  returned  to  France, 
settled  at  Orleans,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1861. 

Possessed  undoubtedly  of  an  exceptional  talent 
for  execution,  Boucher  was  not  a  little  of  a 
musical  charlatan.  Spohr  made  his  personal 
acquaintance  at  Brussels  in  181 9,  and  speaks  of 
him  aa  follows:  'JHis  face  bore  a  remarkable 
likeness  to  Napoleon  Bonsparte^s,  and  he  had 
evidently  carefully  studied  the  banished  emperor's 
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way  of  bearing  himself;  lifting  his  hat,  taking 
snuff,'  etc.  (Selbstbiog.  ii.  73).  As  soon  as  he 
came  to  a  town  where  he  intended  giving  a 
concert,  he  practised  these  tricks  on  the  public 
walks  and  in  the  theatre,  in  order  to  attract  the 
curiosity  of  the  public;  he  even  managed  to 
spread  a  rumour  that  he  was  persecuted  by 
existing  governments  on  account  of  his  likeness 
to  Napoleon,  because  his  appearance  was  likely  to 
revive  the  sympathies  of  the  masses  for  that  great 
man.  He  certainly  advertised  a  concert  at  Lille 
in  these  terms  :  '  Une  malheureuse  ressemblano^ 
me  force  de  m*expatrier ;  je  doimerai  done  avant 
de  quitter  ma  belle  patrie,  im  concert  d*adieux,' 
etc.  He  also  styled  himself  'L' Alexandre  des 
Violons.' 

In  his  proficiency  in  the  execution  of  double 
stops,  the  staccato,  and  other  teclmical  difiS- 
culties,  he  appears  to  have  been  oidy  surpassed  by 
Paganini,  and  we  are  assured  by  competent  con- 
temporary critics  that  he  now  and  then  played 
a  slow  movement  with  ravishing,  if  somewhat 
extravagant,  expression.  But  whatever  powers 
of  execution  his  performances  may  have  shown, 
if,  as  Spohr  states,  he  altogether  spoiled  a  quar> 
tet  of  Haydn  by  tasteless  additions,  we  must  con- 
clude that  he  was  but  an  indifferent  musician. 
After  what  we  know  of  his  general  character 
as  an  artist,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  he 
not  unfrequently  wound  up  a  furious  passage  by 
intentionally  upsetting  the  bridge  of  his  violin 
as  a  climax,  and  that  he  used  to  perform  quite 
as  much  by  the  action  of  the  face  and  legs  as  of 
the  bow. 

Boucher's  wife  was  a  clever  player  on  the 
harp,  but  seems  to  have  adopted  her  husband's 
doubtful  means  of  winning  the  applause  of  the 
public.  She  used  to  play  duets  for  piano  and 
harp,  with  one  hand  on  each  instrument.  [P.  D.] 

BOULANGER,  Mme.  Mabii  Julib  (n^ 
Halligner),  bom  1786,  died  1850;  a  dramatic 
singer.  She  studied  in  the  Conservatoire  under 
Phmtade  and  Garat,  and  made  her  d^but  with 
immense  success  at  the  Op^ra  Comiqu^  in  181 1. 
Her  voice  was  fine,  her  execution  brilliant,  and 
her  acting  full  of  character  and  intelligence. 
Her  most  successful  rdles  were  those  of  poubrettes 
and  maid- servants.  She  remained  on  the  stage 
till  1845,  but  her  voice  had  &iled  some  time 
previously.  [M.  C.  C] 

BOURGEOIS,  Louis,  writer  on  the  theory  of 
music,  bom  in  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6th  century.  He  followed  Calvin  in  1541  to 
Geneva,  where  he  was  cantor  of  one  of  the 
churches,  but  quarrelled  with  the  presbytery^ 
who  would  not  allow  him  to  introduce  a  bar- 
monised  version  of  the  Psalms  in  public  worship. 
He  threw  up  his  post»  and  returned  in  1557  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  still  living  in  1561,  but 
after  that  date  all  trace  of  him  is  lost.  His 
great  work  is  'Le  droict  chemin  de  musique,! 
etc.  (Geneva,  1550).  In  this  he  proposed  a  new 
syst^  of  notation,  whiqh  was  accepted  not  only 
by  the  Protestants,  but  by  all  French  musicians* 
and  not  finally  abandoned  till  the  beginning  of 


tlM  19th  century.  BouigscnB  puUiibed  aerenl 
•eta  of  Fwlmi  b  four  puti.  [F.  G.] 

BOURGEOIS,  Louts  Thohas,  dramatic  com- 
powr,  bom  at  Fontaine  t'Eveque  in  167G.  fle 
waa  oountei^teaor  at  tbe  Grand  Op^ra  in  Parii 
in  1708,  but  in  1711  davoted  hinuelf  entirely  to 
ornapo^ng.  In  1713  he  prodaced  'La  Amouta 
ddgiiia^  and  in  1715  'ui  plainn  de  U  pwi,' 
He  waa  chapel-maeter  at  Tout  in  1716,  and  after- 
wudu  at  Stnaboutg.  He  died  in  Fu-is  in  great 
poTsrty,  Jan.  1 750.  He  compoied  rixteen  operas 
(for  lirt  tee  Fstie)  and  many  oantataa.      [¥,  G.] 

BOURGtES,  Clihintiiib  di,  eminent  oom- 
poaec  of  tlie  i6th  century.  Her  hueband  waa 
killed  fighting  agunat  the  Huguenota  in  1560, 
and  ihe  died  of  grief  Sept  30  in  the  following 
ye^.  Her  compositiona  deserve  to  be  ranked 
irith  thaw  of  the  great  compoaen  of  her  time. 
A.  four  part  choraa,  'Da  bei  rami,'  by  her  ia  in- 
dudedmPaii'a'Orgel-tabulatur-Bnoh.'  [F.  G.] 

BOURGES,  Jkam  Madbioi,  dixinguiabed 
muaioal  critic,  bora  at  Bordeaui  Deo.  ),  iSii; 
came  early  to  Paria.  and  atudied  compoaition 
ondarBarbeceau.  In  1 839  he  became  joint-editor 
of  the  'Revue  et  Gazette  muaicale,'  the  high 
reputation  of  which  paper  ia  in  great  meaaure 
owing  to  him.  In  ifl^o  'Sultana,'  ao  opera  of 
tiia,  waa  ■uocsHfully  produced  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique.  He  made  an  excellent  truulation  of 
the  wordi  of  Mendeluohn'i  '  Elijah.'  He  died 
in  186S,  after  an  illnen  of  many  yean.     [F.  G.] 

B0URR£E.  a  dance  of  Franch  origin,  which 
ia  aaid  to  have  oome  fh>m  the  province  of  Au- 
veigne.  Aooordiiu;  to  other  authontiei,  how- 
ever, it  ii  a  Spanish  danoe,  (rom  Biecay,  where  it 
ia  aaid  (o  be  atill  practieed.  The  bounce  ia  oFC^i 
to  be  fbond  in  the  older  suitea,  eapedallj  in  Iboee 
of  Bach,  and  ii  of  a  rapid  tempo,  in  common 
(allabreve)  time.  In  its  general  character  it 
prennta  some  featurea  of  anjalogy  with  the  6a- 
ToriR,  from  which,  however,  it  may  readily  be 
diatinguiihed ;  fin^  because  it  is  in  aUabreva 
time,  that  ia,  with  only  two  beala  in  the  bar, 
vrhereaa  the  gavotte  hai  four ;  and  seooodly, 
that  the  latter  bt^ina  on  the  third  crotchet  in  the 
bar,  wliile  the  bourr^e  always  commences  on  the 
fourth.  liiltemost  of  the  older  dance- movementa, 
it  oonaisla  of  two  parts,  each  of  which  is  repealed. 
In  Bach's  suite*,  a  second  iMurr^e  trequently 
follows  the  fiiat,  in  the  same  way  as  in  a  sym- 
pliony  or  sonata,  a  trio  follows  a  minuet,  after 
which  the  Gnt  bouirte  is  repeated.  There  is  a 
good  modem  example  in  Sullivan's  music  to  the 
•  Merchant  of  Venice,'  [E.  P.] 

BOUSQUET,  GiOBQH.  oompoaer  and  critic, 
bora  at  Peipignan  1S18,  died  at  St.  Cloud  t8j4  ; 
entered  the  Conaervatoire  as  violin  pupil ;  von 
the  Grand  Prix  in  1S38;  and  his  compoiitioua 
while  iie  held  the  prise,  particularly  two  niiissni 
(Rome,  1839-40),  eidted  hopes  of  a  brilliuit 
cat«er.  But  his  first  opera,  '  Ls  Mousquetaire,' 
produced  at  the  Open  Cumiqne  in  1 844,  was  a 
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Hie  orchntnt  at  the  ll^itie  lulien.     He  cm. 
tributed  artiolea  to  the  ■  Revue  et  Gaiette  ma< 

sicale.'  [M.  C.  C] 

BOW.  The  Btringi  of  the  various  ioatroments 
of  the  violin  tribe  are  made  to  vibnte  by  friction 
with  the  hair  of  the  bow.  Lilie  the  violin, 
the  bow  went  through  many  progressive  phaaea, 
till,  at  the  end  of  last  ceutuij,  it  acquired  its 
preeent  shape,  which  aeeiiu  to  luve  no  room  for 
improvement.  The  bow  with  which  the  Rbbeo 
((he  oldest  stringed  instrament  played  with  the 
bow  with  which  we  are  aoquaintod)  was  played, 
had  the  form  of  the  weapon  &om  which  it  derived 
its  name.  The  stick  waa  mooh  bent,  and  a  oord 
or  string  waa  tied  from  one  end  to  the  other. 


Fig. 


Fig.  3-         lig-  4- 
Uliig,J  Uiic.)  (.tto.) 

In  pictures  of  the  ijth  century  we  notice 
something  like  a  nut  and  bead,  uid  hair  was 
possibly  used  in  place  of  the  cord.  Tho  bow 
now  gradually  loaea  more  and  more- the  actiuU 
bow-^pe  (Figs.  1,  3,  4) ;  the  head  is  dist'Dct 
from  the  aticli,  and  the  nut  is  no  longer  a  portion 
of  the  stick,  but  is  attached  to  it  by  »  wire. 
On  the  top  of  the  stick  a  narrow  piece  of  in- 
dented iren  is  fixed,  on  which  the  wire  ia  hooked, 
and  thus  the  hair  made  tighter  or  looser  at  plea- 
sure. (Fig.  3.)  The  next  step  consisted  in  the 
substitution  of  a  screw  for  the  wire  and  in- 
dented iron,  by  which  the  tension  of  the  ftair 
Dould  he  perfectly  regulated.  This  was  Corelli's 
bow.  (Fig.  6.)  It  waa  made  of  light  wood,  the 
•tick  perfectly  straight,  hardly  if  at  all  elastic, 
and  very  short.  Taitini's  bow  |Fig,  7)  was  con- 
siderably longer,   the  wood  Uiiuner,  and  more 

Towards  the  end  of  the  1 8th  century  Franci^ 
TODBTE  brought  the  art  of  Ixnr-making  to  per- 
fection, and  created  a  model  on  which  no  im- 
proveqieBt  has  been  yet  made.     In  fact  his  bow 
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cambineB  all  the  qualities  required  to  enable  the 
player  to  follow  out  every  oonceiTable  nuance  of 
^Que  and  movement  —  lightness,  firmness,  and 
plasticity.  The  stick  of  the  modem  violin  bow 
<Fig.  8)  is  made  of  Brazilian  lanoe-wood  (Du- 
uetia  quitareruit)  or  of  Snake-wood  {Bronmum 
ubletii) ;  it  is  cut  straight,  following  the  grain 
f  the  wood,  and  afterwards  slightly  bent  by  ex- 
ure  to  heat.    Although  many  trials  have  been 
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fig.  5.         Fig.  6. 
(1700.) 


Fig.  7. 
(1740.) 


Fig.  8. 


made  no  wood  has  been  found  to  possess  the 
necessary  qualities  in  the  same  degree  as  those 
mentioned. 

The  nut  (c.  Fig.  9)  is  made  either  of  ebony 
or  tortoise-shell.  For  violin,  tenor,  and  violon- 
cello bows  white  horse-hair  is  used ;  for  double- 
ban  bows  (which  are  made  of  beech  wood)  black. 


Fig.  9. 

^«^  hair  (6)  is  inserted  in  the  head  (e)  and  the 

*  ^^  of  the  bow,  and  can  be  made  tighter  or  looser 

-^^^^yming  the  screw  (d). 

^**lie  luor  from  the  tail  of  stallions  is  preferred, 

^^^V)eing  stronger,   more  even,    and  free   from 

^^^«ness.    The  friction  on  the  string  is  increased 

vp^.  "^he  application  of  rosin.     From  175  to  250 

~^*^  are  put  into  a  violin  bow.     Tourte  fixed 

**^^    length  of  a  violin-bow  to  29-297  inches. 


of  a  tenor  bow  to  39,  and  of  a  violoncello  bow  to 
38^-aS^.  The  bows  of  Tourte's  own  make  are 
stiU  considered  the  best,  and  oonmiand  a  high 
price ;  though  not  a  few  modem  bow- makers 
have  turned  out  very  good  bows,  which  frequentlv 
go  under  his  name.  [P.  D.J 

BOWING.  This  term  is  used  in  a  twofold 
sense,  corresponding  to  the  German  terms  'Bo* 
genfUhrung'  and  *  Strichart'  respectively.  In  the 
iirst  it  designates  in  a  general  way  the  action  of 
the  bow  on  stringed  instruments,  and  in  that 
sense  we  speak  of  a  style  and  method  of  bow- 
ing, or  of  the  bowing  of  a  player.  In  the  second 
it  means  the  particular  manner  in  which  a  phrase 
or  passage  is  to  be  executed,  and  the  signs  by 
which  such  a  manner  is  usually  marked ;  and  in 
that  sense  we  speak  of  the  bowing  of  a  phrase 
or  passage. 

I.  Bowing  (BogenfUhrung),  While  the  left 
hand  of  the  violin-player  fixes  the  tone,  and 
thereby  does  that  which  for  the  piano-player  is 
already  done  by  the  mechanism  of  the  instra- 
ment, — and  while  his  correctness  of  intonation 
(supposing  his  ear  to  be  accurate)  depends  on  the 
proficiency  of  his  left  hand,  as  with  the  piano- 
player  it  depends  on  the  tuner's  proficiency, — it 
is  the  action  of  the  violinist's  right  hand,  his 
bowing,  which,  analogous  to  the  pianist's  touch, 
makes  the  sound  spring  into  life;  it  is  through 
the  medium  of  the  bow  that  the  player  realises 
his  ideas  and  feelings.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  'bowing'  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
dit&cult  parts  of  the  art  of  violin-playing,  and 
that  the  excellence  of  a  player,  and  even  of  a 
whole  school  of  violin-playing,  to  a  great  extent 
depends  on  its  method  of  bowing,  llie  progress 
of  the  art  of  bowing  closely  followed  the  gradual 
perfection  of  the  bow  itself^  As  long  as  the  stick 
of  the  bow  was  stiff  and  unpliable  and  the  hair 
could  not  be  made  tighter  or*looser  at  pleasure, 
we  can  hardly  speak  of  an  art  of  bowing ;  for 
that  art  can  only  be  practised  with  an  elastic 
bow,  which  yields  to  the  slightest  pressure  of 
the  fingers.  As  long  as  the  violin-player  had 
merely  to  double  the  singers'  part,  no  other 
nuancM  but  piano  and  forte  were  required  from 
him.  These  the  stiff  bow  could  produce,  but 
nothing  more.  When  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1 8th  century  the  violin  began  to  emancipate 
itself  finom  uie  position  of  a  mere  aooompanyist, 
and  entered  on  its  glorious  career  of  a  sdo- 
instrument^  under  such  masters  as  Corelli  and 
Vivaldi,  it  was  only  by  the  use  of  an  elastic  bow 
that  it  could  acquire  the  facvliy  of  producing 
various  nuancea  and  shades  of  tone.  Tartini  was 
the  first  to  make  the  stick  at  all  elastic,  and  must 
therefore  be  considered  the  next  great  advancer 
of  the  art  of  bowing.  His  work,  '  L'Arte  dell' 
Arco,*  probably  gives  us  a  correct  idea  of  the 
bowing  of  his  time.  A  full  broad  tone,  a  variety 
of  combinations  of  tied  and  detached  notes,  ar^ 
peggios  with  firm  bow  (no  'springing  bow*  as 
yet), — are  the  main  features  of  his  bowing.  The 
full  development,  however,  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  violin  was  only  possible  with  the  modem 
bow,  as  first  made  by  Tourte  of  Paris,     The 
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ihin,  bent,  eUiiie  stick  of  his  bow  enables  the 
player  to  follow  out  the  slightest  gradations  of 
tone  fifom  the  fullest  forte  to  the  softest  piano,  to 
mark  all  kinds  of  strong  and  gentle  accents,  to 
execute  staccato,  legato,  saltato,  and  arpeggio  pas^ 
sages.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  classical  Paris 
school  of  yiolin'j>laying  availed  itself  of  all  these 
advantages  of  Tourte's  invention ;  their  bowing 
does  not  show  very  great  progress  beyond  Tartini 
and  his  school,  and  even  Spohr  does  not  ad* 
taaoe  materially  upon  them*  But  with  Paganini 
a  new  era  opened  in  the  art.  He  uses  freely 
almost  every  imaginable  movement  of  the  bow— 
he  adds  to  the  firm  slow  staccato  the  quick  stac« 
cato  of  many  notes — he  develops  the  movement 
of  the  wrist  to  the  highest  perfection,  enabling 
him  to  execute  all  kinds  of  bowing  with  the 
utmost  celerity.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  this 
method  of  bowing,  was  altogether  favourable  to  a 
good  musical  style  of  playing,  which  requires  as 
Its  first  essential  breadth  of  tone.  Now  this  can 
only  be  produced  by  a  perfectly  quiet  manage* 
ment  of  the  bow,  hardly  compatible  with  Paga- 
nini's  style  of  bowing. 

It  is  the  merit  of  the  modem  German  school, 
represented  chiefly  at  the  Vienna  and  l^eipzig 
Conservatoires,  and  by  the  greatest  of  modem 
violinists,  Joachim,  to  have  combined  the  funda- 
mental qualities  of  all  good  bowing  with  the 
advantagias  to  be  derived  from  Paganini*s  style, 
without  following  onesidedly,  as  the  modem 
French  school  has  done,  his  brilliant  but  ex- 
travagant example,  and  thereby  losing  the  true 
dignity  of  style  handed  down  from  Corelli  and 
Tartini  to  Viotti,  Bode,  Spohr,  and  our  day. 

a.  Bowing  {Striehart),  To  the  correct  and 
truthful  rendering  of  a  musical  phrase  or  [Munage 
on  a  stringed  instrument,  it  is  essential  that  an 
appropriate  bowing  should  be  chosen,  or,  if 
already  given  by 'the  composer,  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  This  appears  sdf-evident,  if  we  con- 
sider how  one  and  the  same  passage,  bowed  in 
two  different  ways,  may  produce  two  entirely 
different  effects.  A  succession  of  notes,  intended 
by  the  composer  to  be  played  as  a  legato  passage, 
and  therefore  with  as  little  changing  of  bow  as 
possible,  would,  if  played  with  detached  strokes 
of  the  bow,  entirely  lose  its  character.  And 
again,  to  give  a  well-known  example,  what  would 
become  of  the  light  and  sparkling  passages  of  one 
of  Mendelssohn  s  Scherzi,  if  the  staccato  notes 
were  t^yed  legato  t  Its  character  would  be 
destroyed  so  as  to  become  almost  irrecognisable. 
Trae,  the  old  masters  left  it  more  or  less  to  the 
diecietion  of  the  performer  to  choose  an  appro- 
priate bowing  for  the  different  parts  of  their 
oompoflitions,  and  trusted  to  their  artistic  feeling 
and  tact  in  this  respect.  Nay,  if  we  go  back  to 
Handel  and  Bach,  we  often  find  what  can  only  be 
called  a  mere  sketch  of  a  passage.  Bach,  in  his 
celebrated  Violin  Solos  repeatedly  gives  long  suc- 
cessions of  chords  in  three  and  four  parts,  merely 
adding  the  word '  arpeggio,'  and  leaving  it  to  the 
player  to  exeoute  them  with  a  variety  of  bowings 
of  his  Cwn  choice  and  invention.  However,  the 
modem  maatera — partly  since  Mocart  and  Haydn, 
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and  absolutely  since  Beethoven— have  given  up 
this  imperfect  way  of  notation,  just  as  &ey  gave 
up  writing  figured  basses  instead  of  explicit  ac- 
companiments, and  at  the  present  time  a  com* 
poser  very  rarely  omits  to  indicate  the  bowing 
with  which  he  intends  each  passage  to  be  exe- 
cuted. With  the  tendency  of  all  modem  com- 
posers since  Beethoven  and  Schubert  to  bring 
the  characteristic  and  descriptive  power  of  mono 
more  and  more  into  the  foreground,  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  advanced  technique  of  modem 
violin -playing  should  have  developed  a  great 
number  of  new  varieties  of  bowing,  in  order  to 
do  justice  to  all  the  subtle  nttances  which  were  to 
be  rendered. 

In  orchestral  performances  and  in  the  playing 
of  chamber-music  it  is  chiefly  uniformity  of 
bowing  which  is  to  be  aimed  at,  and  which 
alone  ensures  a  well-balanced  unanimous  effect. 
The  undeniable  excellency  of  the  orchestral 
performances  at  the  concerts  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  at  the  Gewandhaus- concerts  in 
Leipzig,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Conoerta, 
and  similar  institutions  elsewhere,  is  owing  at 
least  as  much  to  the  enforcement  of  uniform 
bowing  on  the  part  of  the  conducton  and  leaders 
of  the  bands  as  to  the  careful  obeervan<»  of 
the  pianos,  fortes,  and  other  dynamic  signs. 

A  number  of  signs  are  used  in  musical  notation 
to  indicate  various  ways  of  bowing:  (i)  a  slur 
^^^  indicates  that  all  the  notes  under  the  slur 
are  to  be  p]ayed  in  one  stroke  of  the  bow ; 
legato.  (2)  A  idur  with  dots,  r,  .T,  means  either 
staccato  or  saltato  in  one  stroke ;  while  the  ab- 
sence of  a  slur  indicate!  that  every  note  is  to  be 
done  by  a  separate  stroke.  (3)  Dots  or  daahes 
over  the  notes  ( •  •  •  or  <  *  * )  mean  sharp  short 
strokes,  either  with  firm  bow  (martelle)  or  with 
springing  bows  (spicato  or  saltato).  (4)  U  ^i"  fl 
means  a  downstroke,  from  the  nut  of  the  bow  to- 
wards the  head ;  \  ae  ^  an  upstroke.       [P.  D.] 

BOWLEY,  Robert  Kanzow,  the  son  of  a 
boot-maker  at  Charing  Cross,  was  bom  May  t^ 
1 81 3.  He  was  bred  to  his  father's  business, 
and  succeeded  him  in  it.  His  first  knowledge 
of  music  was  acquired  by  association  with  the 
choristers  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Ardent  and 
enthusiastic,  he  pursued  his  studies  vigorously. 
Whilst  still  a  youth  he  joined  a  small  society 
called  '  The  Benevolent  Society  of  Musical  Ama- 
teurs,' of  which  he  afterwards  became  conductor. 
In  1834  he  was  one  of  the  committee  who 
promoted  and  carried  out  the  'Amateur  Musical 
Festival'  at  Exeter  Hall.  About  the  same  time 
he  became  organist  of  the  Independent  Chapel  in 
Orange  Street,  Leicester  Square,  and  continued 
so  for  several  years.  In  October,  1834,  he  was 
admitted  a  membor  of  the  Saored  Harmonic 
Society,  then  in  its  infiincy,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  elected  a  member  of  its  committee.' 
On  the  foundation  of  the  society's  now  mag- 
nificent musical  library  in  1837  Mr.  Bowley  was; 
appointed  its  librarian,  an  office  which  he  held' 
hntil  1854,  wben  he  was  chosen  treasurer,  which 
post  he  occupied  until  his  death.  During  the 
entire  period  of  his  connection  with  the  society 
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he  Uboured  incessantly  to  promote  its  welfare 
and*  advance  its  reputationi  and  instigated  most 
of  the  steps  which  have  tended  to  place  it  in 
its  present  high  position.  The  scheme  of  cele- 
brating the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Handel 
by  performances  of  his  music  on  a  scale  of 
imprecedented  magnitude,  and  which  event- 
nally  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Handel 
Festivals  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  originated 
by  him«  In  1858  he  was  appointed  General 
manager  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  which  post 
he  proved  himself  to  be  undoubtedly  '  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place/  and  where  he  remained 
till  his  death,  August  25,  1870.  The  energetic 
and  self-devoted  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
his  duties  will  be  lonff  remembered  by  all  who 
were  associated  with  lum.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BOWMAN,  HiNBT,  publi^hed  at  Oxford  in 
1677  a  thin  folio  volume  bearing  the  title  of 
'Songs  for  one,  two,  and  three  voyces  to  the 
ThoroW'Baes.  With  some  Short  Simphonies. 
Collected  out  of  some  of  the  Select  Poems  of 
the  incomparable  Mr.  Cowley,  and  others,  and 
composed  by  Henry  Bowman,  Philo-Musi- 
cus.  A  second  edition  appeared  at  Oxford  in 
1679.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BOYCE,  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  tiras  bom  at 
Joiners*  Hall,  Upper  Thames  Street  (of  which 
oompany  his  father,  a  cabinet  maker,  was 
beadle),  in  17 10.  He  became  a  chorister  of  St. 
Panics  Cathedral  under  Charles  King,  and,  on 
quitting  the  choir^  an  articled  pupil  of  Maurice 
Greene,  then  organist  of  the  cathedral.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  articles  he  obtained  the  situa- 
tion of  organist  of  Oxford  Chapel,  Vere  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  and  pursued  his  studies  under 
Dr.  Pepusch.  While  yet  a  young  man  Boyce's 
hearing  became  much  impaired,  a  calamity  the, 
greatest  that  can  befal  a  musician,  but  which,  in 
hia  case,  did  not  lessen  the  ardour  with  which  he 
pursued  his  studies.  In  1736  he  gave  up  his 
appointment  at  Oxford  Chapel  upon  obtaining 
the  poet  of  organist  at  St.  Michaers,  Comhilt 
which  had  become  vacant  by  the  removal  of 
Joseph  Kelway  to  St.  Martin*s-in-the-Fields. 
On  June  ai  in  the  same  year  he  was  twom  into 
the  place  of  Contposer  to  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the 
room  of  John  Weldon,  then  lately  deceased.  He 
most  ably  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office 
by  the  composition  of  many  fine  anthems  and 
services,  several  of  which  are  still,  and  will  long 
continue  to  be,  in  use  'in  quires  and  places 
where  they  sing.**  In  1737  he  was  appointed 
conductor  of  the  meetings  of  the  Three  Choirs 

^  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  which 
office  he  held  for  several  years.  In  1740  he 
composed  thc^music  for  John  Lockman's  oratorio 
*  David*8  Lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,' 
4knd  had  it  performed  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
JLbout  the  same  time  he  set  two  odes  for  St. 
<!)ecilia*s  day,  one  written  by  Lockman,  the  other 
T)y  the  Kev.  Mr.  Yidal,  undermaster  of  West- 

^sninster   School.      In    1743   he   produced    the 

^nrenata    of   'Solomon,*    written    by    Edward 

Moore,  which  was  eminently- suooeBsful,  and  one 
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song  in  which  ('Softly  rise,  0  southern  breeze,' 
for  tenor  voice  with  bassoon  obligate)  retained 
its  popularity  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  is 
still  occasionally  heard.   In  1 740,  on  the  erection 
of  an  organ  in  the  church  of  AUhallows  the 
Great   and   Less,   Thames   Street,   Boyce  wa^ 
chosen  organist.     In  the  same   year   he  waji 
selected   to   compose   the   music   for  'the    ode 
written  by  William  Mason  for  the  installation 
of  Henry  Pelham.  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  Chan« 
oellor  of  the   University  of  Cambridge.    The 
ode,  with  Boyce^s  music,  was  performed  in  the 
Senate  House,  July  i,   1749,  *^<i  o^  the  fol' 
lowing  day,  being  Commencement  Sunday,  an 
anthem    with    orchestral    accompaniments,   hr 
Boyce,    was    performed   in   Great   St.   Mary^ 
Church,  as  an  exercise  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Music,  which  the  University  then  conferred 
on  him.     Both   these  compositions  were  soon 
afterwards  published  together.     In  the  same 
year  Boyce   appeiured  as  a  composer   for  the 
theatre  by  setting  Lord  Lansdowne's  masque 
of  'Peleus   and   Thetis'   (introduced  into    his 
lordship's    alteration    of    'The    Merchant    of 
Venice,^  entitled   'The  Jew   of  Venice')   and 
Moses  Mende2*s  musical  entertainment,   'The 
Chnplet*;  the  latter  of  which  met  with  great 
success.     In  1750  he  set  another  piece  of  the 
same   kind,    aUo   written   by   Mendez,   called 
'The  Shepherd's  Lottery.*     On  the  death   of 
Dr.  Greene,  in  1675,  Dr.  Boyce  was  appointed 
his  successor  as   master   of   the   kings   band 
of  music,   and  conductor  of  the  annual  festi* 
vals  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.     In    the    former   capacity   he   wag 
required  to  compose  music   for   the  new-year 
and  birth-day  odes  of  the  poet-laureate ;  in  the 
latter  he  voluntarily  composed  two  fine  anthems 
with  orchestral  accompaniments,   besides  addi-* 
tional  accompaniments  and  choruses  for  Purcell'a 
Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,  written  for  St.  Cecilia's 
day,   1694.     In   1758,  on  the  death  of  John 
Travers,  Boyce  was  appointed  one  of  the  or> 
ganists  of  ihe  Chapel  Hoyal,  upon  which  he 
resigned  his  places  at  St.  Michaers,  ComLill, 
and  AUhallows,  Thames  Street,  and,  his  deafness 
still  increasing,  he  gave  up  teaching,  and  re- 
moved to  Kensington,  where  he  employed  him- 
self principally  in  the  collection  and  editing  of 
the  materials  for  the  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known — 'Cathedral  Music,  being  a  collection  in 
score  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  composi- 
sitions  for  that  service  by  the  several  English 
masters'  of  the  hkit  two  hundred  years.*    This 
work  was  projected  by  Dr.  Greene,  who  had 
ccmmienced  collections  for  it,  but,  finding  his 
health  failing,  bequeathed  all  hia  materials  to 
Dr.  Boyce,  with  a  request  that  he  would  com* 
plete  the  work.    The   'Cathedral  Music*  whs 
published  in  three  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  1760  and  the  last  in  1778.    This 
valuable  publication,  which  redoimds  so  much 
to  the  credit  of  its  editor  for  diligence,  judgment 
and  scholarship,  produced  him  little  else  than 
fame,  its  sale  yielding  but  little  beyond  the  ex« 
penses  of  production.    On  Feb.  7,   1779>   tha 
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gout,  finom  whicB  Boyoe  had  long  Buffered,  termi- 
nated the  blameless  Hfe  of  this  most  amiable 
man  and  excellent  musician.  He  was  buried  on 
February  16  with  uncommon  marks  of  respect> 
in  the  vault  under  the  centre  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  the  year  following  his 
death  his  widow  published  a  volume  containing 
'Fifteen  Anthems  and  a  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate 
of  her  husband's  composition  ;  and  in  1790 
anoUier  volume  containing  twelve  anthems  and 
a  service  was  published,  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Philip  Hayes.  These  anthems  and  services 
(with  otiiers,  to  the  extent  in  all  of  forty-six 
anthems  and  five  services)  were  afterwards  pul>> 
lished  in  four  volumes  under  the  editorship  of 
Vincent  Novello,  In  1788  John  Ashley,  who 
had  purchased  the  plates  of  the  'Cathedral 
Music/  issued  a  reprint  of  it,  with  a  memoir  (by 
Sir  John  Hawkins)  and  a  portrait  (finely  en- 
graved by  Sherwin)  of  Boyce  prefixed.  In  1849 
»  new  edition,  with  additional  services  and 
anthems  and  new  lives  of  the  composers  was 
issued  under  the  care  of  Joseph  Warren.  Be- 
sides the  oompositions  above  mentioned,  Boyce 
produced  the  following  :  —  Dryden*s  '  Secular 
Masque/  1 745;  twelve  sonatas  for  two  violins 
and  bass,  1 747 ;  a  concerto ;  eight  sjrmphonies ; 
'  Ode  to  Charity/  composed  for  ihe  Leicester  In- 
firmary, containing  the  duet  for  tenor  and  bass, 
*  Here  shall  soft  Charity  repair,'  which  long  re- 
mained an  indispensable  part  of  the  programme 
of  every  concert  given  in  aid  of  a  charity ;  Bev. 
Walter  Harte*B  paraphrase  of  part  of  Pindar's 
first  Pythian  ode,  1 749 ;  Masque  in  '  The  Tem- 
pest' ;  dirge  in  'Cymbeline' ;  diree  in  'Bomeo 
and  Juliet*;  trio  in  *The  Winters  Tale' ;  two 
odes  in  Home's  tragedy,  *Agis,'  1758;  besides 
many  songs  which  appeared  in  'The  British 
Orpheus,'  'The  Vocal  Musical  Mask,*  etc  A 
collection  of  Dr.  Boyce's  songs,  duets,  and 
cantatas,  entitled  'Lyra  Britannica>'  appeared 
fix>m  time  to  time  in  several  books,  Boyce  s  only 
son  long  filled  a  respectable  position  in  the  best 
orchestras  as  a  double-bass  player. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  Cathedral 
Music : — 


VOL.  I. 
TklllB,  Praoea,  U.  and  E.  Barr. 
Vorley.  Burial  Serr.  (t  minor. 
F«,rrut,  M.  and  E.  Serr^  Q  minor. 
Berin,     Do.   D  minor, 

K. 

Kminoih 

D. 

A. 

a. 

o.       ^^ 


Glbboni,  Do. 
OhiM.  Do. 
Jiogars,  Do. 
ISlow.  Do. 
▲Mrkh.  Do. 
Blow,  Do. 
Do.  Kyrto  and  CiMd 

iar«)a. 
liChaatib 


V0L.n. 
B«ni7  Vtn,  Full  Anth..  O  Lord  the 

maker.  4  voket. 
Tallb.  F.  A.  I  call  and  etj.  Bt. 
Tf,  r.  A.  I  win  exalt  Thee.  4  ▼. 
Do.  (2Dd  pt)  Sine  unto  the  Lord. 

4t. 
Wunat,  F.  A.   Oidl  to  moam- 

branoe.  4t. 
Do.  F.  A.  Hide  not  Thon.  4  t. 
Bird.  F.  A.  0  Lord,  tnm.  6  t. 
Do.  F.  A.  (2nd  pU   Bow  Tbtne 

ear,  0  Lord,  fi  r. 
tto,  i\  A.  Slot  Jot  tall  J.  8  v. 


nibboni,  F.  A.  Hoianna.  fl  ▼. 
Do.  F,  A.  Lift  up  70ur  heads.  6  v. 
Do.  F.  A.  Almlghtj  and  everlaittng. 

4v. 
Do.  F.  A.  O  clap  your  haadi.  8  ▼. 
Do.  (2nd  pk)  God  ix  gone  up.  8  v. 
Batten,  F.  A.  Hear  my  prayer.  6  t. 
Do.  F.  A.  O  pralae  the  Lord.  4  v. 
Do.  F.  A.  Deliver  ut,  O  Lord.  4  ▼. 
GhOd,  F.  A.  Pralie  the  Lord.  4  t. 
Do.  F.  A.  O  Lord,  grant  the  King. 

4v. 
Do.  F.  A.  BIng  we  merrily.  7  ▼. 
Kogen,  F.  A,  Behold  now.  4  ▼. 
Do.  F.  A.  Teach  me.  O  Lord  4  ▼. 
Blow.  V.  A.  God  is  our  hope    8  v. 
Do.  V.  A.  0  God,  wherefore  art 

Thou  abaenC   6  v. 
Do.  V.  A.  flare  me,  O  God.   4  r. 
Do.  F.  A.  The  Lord  hear  thee.  4  v. 
Do.  F.  A.  Ky  God,  my  God.  4  ▼. 
Aldrich,V.A.Outofthedeep.  4.T. 
Do.  F.  A.  O  give  thanks.  6  r. 
Creygfaton,  F.  A.  I  will  arise.  4  r. 
Purcell.  V.  A.  OGod.  Thou  art.  4  v. 
Do.  V.  A.  O  God.  Thou  hast.  8  v. 
Da  V.  A.  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts.  8  V. 
Goldwln,  V.  A.  I  have  set  God.  4  v. 
Ctorke.  F.  A.  Praise  the  Lord,  0 
4t. 


Croft,  V.  A.  God  is  gone  up.  4.  v. 
Do.  V.  A.  Put  me  not  to  rebuke.  4  t. 
Weldoii.  V.  A.  In  Thee,  O  Lord.  4  T. 
Do.  V.  A.  Hear  my  crying.  8  v. 
Uwes  (Wm.),  Y.  A.  Ihe  Lord  Is 

my  light.  4  T. 
Lock,  V.  A.  Lord  let    me  know 

mine  end.    6  v. 
Humphreys,  V,  A.  Have  mercy  up- 
on me.  S  V. 
Do.  V.  A.  O  Lord  my  Godt   Sv. 
Blow.  V.  A.  I  was  In  the  Spirit. 

4v. 
wise.  V.  A.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 

the  Lord.  4  v. 
Do.  V.  A.  Awake,  put  on  thy 

strengths  8  v. 
Purcell.  V.  A.  TTiy  way.O  God.  4t. 
Da  V.  A.  Be  merciful.  S  v. 
Clarke,  V.  A.  How  long  wilt  Tbott. 

It. 
Croft,  V.  A.  O  pralae  the  Lord.  S  r. 
Do.  V.  A.  Give  the  King.  B  T. 
B  Chants. 

VOLHI. 
Bird,  V.  and  B.  Serr.  D  mla. 
Ohild,  Da  D. 
Blow,  Do.  K  mbh 
Puroell,  M.  and  I.  Serr.  (donUe). 

Bflat. 


Bull,  V.  A.  0  Lord ny  God.  8t. 
Humphrey,  V.  A.  Tboa  art   my 

Xing.  4  ▼. 
Do.  V.  A.  Like  as  the  hart  4  t. 
Do.  V.  A.  Hear,  O  Heavens.  S  v. 
Do.  V.  A.  BeJolce  in  the  Lord.  4  T« 
Da  V.  A.  Baste  Thee,  O  God.  4  v. 
Wise,  V.  A.  The  ways  of  Zkm.  2  v. 
Da  V.  A.  Thy  beauty,  O  Isiael.  4  T. 
Da  V.  A.  Awake  up,  my  glory.  S  t. 
Da  V.  A.  Blesaed  U  he.  S  v. 
Blow.  V.  A.  O  Lord,  1  have 

4v. 
Da  V.  A.  0  stag  unto  God.  8  t. 
Do.   V.   A.   O   Lord,  Ihoo 

searched  me  out.  3  v. 
Da  V.  A.  1  beheld  and  lol  4  T. 
Turner,  V.  A.  Lord,  Thou  1 

our  refuge.  8  v. 
PnroeU.  V.  A.  Behold.  I  brim  TOO. 

8v. 

Da  V,  A.  They  that  go  down.  9t. 
Dok  V.  A.  Thy  word  Is  a  lantern.  Sv. 
Jh.  V.  A.  O  give  thanks.  4  ▼. 
Cbrke,  V.  A.  I  wtU  love  Thca.  S  r. 
Gibbons.  Sanetus.   4  v.  In  F. 
Ohild,  Sanetus.   4  v.  In  E  minor. 
Bogers,  Fanetua.    4  v.  In  D. 
Creyghton,  Sanetus.   4  v.  in  B  Sat. 


[W.  H.  H.] 
BBABANgONNE,  LA,  the  national  air  of 
the  Belgians,  dating  firom  the  revolution  of  1830, 
when  Belgium  became  an  independent  country. 
Both  words  and  music  were  composed  during  the 
struggle ;  the  former  by  a  certain  Jenneval,  who 
was  killed  in  one  of  Uie  actions  near  Antwerp, 
the  latter  by  Campenhout.  The  air  is  cer- 
tainly unlike  other  *  national  airs,'  but  it  has 
taken  a  very  firm  hold  in  the  country.  The 
melody,  and  the  words  of  the  first  stanza  are 
subjoined :— 


Qui  I'auralt  eruf  de        I'ar  -   bi  •   tral    •    re.  Oonaa^ 


tral    •    re. 


sa^-ir-^-^trn^CafUU 


Grant  lea  aAeuz  pro  •  Jets, 


Bur  Dooa  de  I'al-nln       aanRni- 


^^^tgj--'-fe]7T^'''^Talr  ''c^ 


ual 


•  re^       Un  prince  a  laa-o^  lea  bon>lets.       C<an  eat 


nt^ii^  iiiB-crgtrrfe-a-gij 


Haiti  oulBelseatoutehan-se.  A'Vec  Naaeauphsdlndig- netnl- 


-•- 


pz^-^^ir-gi^^ 


t4i 


La   ml  -  trallle  a    bit  •  si    I'o  •  ran    • 


rtar-  bredela   11-ber-td. 


r-M-g|r-3£±^,-i»lf'  r-rjl 


rang 


Burrur-hrede    la    ll-ber-td 


^^^^F  h  I  r"^^-^s^£^ 


I'ar-biedela  U-ber-td.       Sur  •  I'ar-brede   la   U-ber-td. 

BRACE  (Ger.  Kfammer;  Fr.  Accolade;  Ita}. 
Accolada),  A  vertical  line,  usually  a  double 
curve,  used  to  couple  together  two  or  more  staves, 
thus  indicating  that  the  music  written  / 
therein  is  to  be  performed  simultane-  i 

1,  or  / 


ously,  either  by  various  instruments, 
voices,  or,  in  pianoforte,  harp,  or  orgui- 
music,  by  the  two  hands  of  the  performer, 
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In  orcbertral  Boores  the  whole  of  the  staves 
forming  the  score  are  braced  together  by  a  verti- 
cal  straight  line,  and  curved  braces  are  added  to 
show  the  position  in  the  score  of  certain  instru* 
mente  or  groups  of  instruments,  and  so  to  facili- 
tate the  reading.  These  curved  braces  are  usually 
employ^  to  couple  together  the  parts  for  the  first 
and  second  violins,  pianoforte  or  organ  (if  any), 
the  violoncello  and  double-bass,  and  the  three 
trombones. 

In  organ  music  with  pedal  obligate  three  staves 
mre  required,  the  lowest  being  for  the  pedals ;  these 
three  are  braced  by  means  of  a  straight  line,  with 
a  carved  brace  in  addition,  to  indicate  the  two 
ctaves  which  belong  to  the  manuals.  [F.  T.] 

BRADE,  WiLLTAM ,  an  English  musician  resident 
at  Hamburg  at  the  commencement  of  the  1 7th 
century.  He  was  esteemed  a  good  performer  on 
the  viol,  and  published  'Paduanen,  Galliarden, 
Canxonetten,'  etc.  (Hamburg.  1609,  4to) ;  'Neue 
Paduanen  and  Gagliarden  mit  stimmen'  (Ham- 
burg. 1 614,  4to);  'Neue  lustige  Volten,  Cou- 
ranten,  Balletten,  etc.,  mit  5  stimmen*  (Frank- 
fort, 1 62 1,  4to).  These  publications  are  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  as  containing  English 
Mrs,  some  mentioned  by  Shakespeare.  He  died 
at  Frankfort  in  1647.  [E.  F.  R.] 

BRAHAM,  JoHK,  bom  in  London  of  Jewish 
parents  in  1774,  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age,  and  in  such  humble  circumstances  that  he  is 
said  to  have  sold  pencils  about  the  streets  for  a 
living.  He  was  still  very  young  when  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Leoni,  an  Itahan  singer  of  celebrity ; 
and  his  first  appearance  in  public  was  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  April  21,  1787,  fur  the  benefit 
of  his  master.  In  the  bill  it  is  announced — 'At 
the  end  of  Act  i,  'The  soldier  tired  of  war's 
alarms,*  by  Master  Braham,  being  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  any  stage.*  Alter  the  first  act  of  the 
iarce,  he  sang  the  favourite  song  of  '  Ma  ch^re 
amie.'  At  the  opening  of  the  Royalty  Theatre 
in  Wellclose  Square,  on  June  20  in  the  same 
year,  between  the  acts  of  the  play,  '  The  soldier 
tired  of  war's  alarms*  'was  simg  with  great  sue- 
by  a  little  boy.  Master  Abram,  the  pupil  of 


Leoni  ;  and  another  paper  said  '  Yesterday  even- 
ing we  were  surprised  by  a  Master  Abraham^  a 
young  pupil  of  Mr.  Leoni.    He  promises  fair  to 
attain  perfection;  possessing  every  requisite  ne- 
cessary to  form  a  capital  singer.*    When  he  lost 
liis  boyish  voice  the  future  prospects  of  young 
3raham  appeared  doubtful ;  Leoni  had  fallen  into 
difficulties,  and  about  that  time  left  England; 
'feut  he  found  a  generous  patron  in  Abraham 
^^Idsmith,  and  became  a  professor  of  the  piano, 
his  voice  regaining  its  power  he  went  to  Bath, 
in  1794  made  lus  appearance  at  some  con- 
there  under  the  direction  of  Rauzzini,  who, 
ppreciating  his  talent,  gave  him  musical  in* 
ction  for  three  years.     In  1796  he  was  en* 
by  Storaoe  for  Drury  Lane,  and  his  d^ut 
in  an  opera  called '  Mahmoud*)  was  so  successful 
t  in  the  year  following  he  was  engaged  for 
e  Italian  opera-house.     Hoping,  however,  to 
^fechieve  a  more  permanent  reputation  than  could 


be  obtained  by  any  other  course,  he  resolved  to 
visit  Italy,  and  there  complete  his  musical  edu- 
cation. Florence  was  the  first  city  at  which  he 
appeared  in  public ;  then  he  visited  Milan,  and 
afterwards  Genoa,  where  he  studied  composition 
under  Isola. 

Taking  leave  of  Italy  in  consequence  of  nu- 
merous solicitations  fi*om  his  own  country,  he 
reappeared  at  Covent  Garden  in  1801.  From 
this  point  may  be  dated  that  triumphant  career 
during  which  he  created  a  constant  furore,  the 
effect  of  which  has  hardly  yet  passed  away.  The 
opera  in  which  he  made  his  first  appearance  was 
a  work  by  Mazzinghi  and  Reeve,  entitled  'The 
Chains  of  the  Heart.*  The  music,  however,  was 
so  feeble  in  the  serious,  and  so  commonplace  and 
vulgar  in  the  comic  parts,  that  it  lived  only  a 
few  nights,  and  was  succeeded  by  'The  Cabinet.* 
In  this  <^ra  Braham  was  the  composer  of  all 
the  music  of  his  own  part,  a  custom  to  which 
he  continued  for  several  years  to  adhere,  and 
seldom  has  music  been  more  universally  popular. 
Among  the  operas  with  which  he  was  thus 
connected  we  may  name  *  Family  Quarrels,'  1802  ; 
'The  English  Fleet,*  1802;  'Thirty  Thousand,* 
1804;  'Out  of  Place/  1805;  'False  Alarms/ 
1807;  'Kais,  or  Love  in  a  I>eeert/  1808;  and 
'The  Devil's  Bridge,*  181 2.  To  follow  Braham 
in  all  his  engagements  would  exceed  the  limits 
of  this  notice  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the 
theatre,  concert-room,  or  church,  he  had  scarcely 
a  rival.  Non  ce  in  Italia  tenore  come  Braham 
was  the  firequent  exclamation  of  foreigners.  His 
compass  extended  to  about  nineteen  notes ;  and 
his  fftlsetto,  from  D  to  A,  was  so  entirely  within 
his  control  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  distin- 
guish where  his  natural  voice  began  and  ended. 
After  his  voice  had  lost  its  natural  power  he  was 
successively  engaged  at  several  theatres,  on  the 
mere  strength  of  a  reputation  which  seemed  im* 
mortal ;  and  his  proficiency  in  singing  Handel 
was  imiversally  acknowledged  when  his  career  as 
a  popular  vocalist  had  reached  its  termination. 
When  Weber  composed  his  opera  'Oberon'  for 
the  English  stage  (1826),  Braham  was  the  ori- 
ginal Sir  Huon. 

In  1851  however  the  tide  of  fortune  changed. 
In  that  year  he  purchased,  jointly  with  Yates, 
the  Colosseum  in  the  Regent's  Park  for  the  large 
sum  of  £40,000.  Five  years  afterwards  he  opened 
the  St.  James*  Theatre,  which  he  had  erected  at 
a  cost  of  £26,000.  The  large  fortune  which  his 
genius  and  energy  had  gained  him  was  lost  by 
these  unfortunate  speculations.  He  died  Feb. 
i7»  1856. 

In  private  life  Braham  was  much  respected. 
He  moved  in  good  society;  and  among  his 
acquaintance  his  fame  as  a  man  of  information,  a 
humourist,  and  a  raconteur,  was  scarcely  inferior 
to  his  reputation  as  a  vocalist.  As  a  composer 
he  completely  attained  the  object  he  aimed  at 
in  his  numerous  songs,  duets,  etc.,  many  of 
which  attained  the  highest  popiilarity.  As  a 
national  song  his  'Deaui  of  Nelson'  has  pleased 
and  continues  to  please  a  vast  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Islet ;  it  has  therefore 
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ftooomplished  ite  pmpoie.     (Dranuuic  Biogror 
phy;  Gentleman**  Magagme;  etc.).      [E.  F.  R.] 

BRAHMS,  JoHAVNis,  one  of  the  greatest 
liying  Gennan  oompoeen,  and  in  the  departments 
of  choral  and  chamber  music  without  a  rival,  was 
bom  at  Hamburg  on  May  7,  18^3.  Beinff  the 
son  of  a  musician,  he  began  his  murioal  educa- 
tion in  very  early  years,  and  carried  it  on  later 
with  brilliant  success  under  Marxsen  of  Altona. 
He  was  introduced  to  Schumann  at  Dttsseldorf  in 
1853,  and  so  impressed  that  great  composer  with 
his  extraordinary  powers  that  he  wrote  an 
article  about  him  in  the  'Neue  Zeitschrift  fUr 
Musik/  in  which,  with  the  earnestness  of  a 
prophet,  he  pointed  him  out  as  the  hero  of  the 
immediate  musical  future.  In  consequence  of 
this  Brahms  at  once  became  an  object  both  of 
general  attention  and  sceptical  opposition.  A 
tour  which  he  undertook  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing himself  and  his  works,  such  as  his  first  three 
Scmatas  and  Trio,  more  generally  known,  seemed 
Ibr  the  time  scarcely  to  verify  Schumann's  pre- 
diction, for  he  found  but  little  sympafchy  as  a  com- 
poser, and  had  but  moderate  success  as  a  pianist. 

For  several  years  after  this  he  remsined  at 
Hamburg  in  retirement^  devoting  himself  assidu- 
ously to  study  and  composition,  after  which  he 
brought  forward  a  number  of  wotks,  which 
followed  one  another  in  quidc  succession,  and 
soon  established  his  reputation.  In  1861  he 
went  to  Vienna,  and  finding  ready  sympathy, 
finally  established  himself  there,  where  he  has 
remamed  almost  ever  since,  making  only  occasional 
tours,  either  as  a  pianist,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
oonduoting  his  own  works.  In  that  city,  so 
famous  for  its  connection  with  great  musicians, 
he  officiated  temporarily  as  ^onductor  of  the 
'Sing- Academic'  in  1863  and  64,  and  from  1873 
to  75  aa  director  of  the  famous  ooncQrts  of  the 
'Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde,'  to  which  he 
has  given  extraordinary  lustre  and  importance 
through  the  performance  of  the  great  choral 
works  of  Handel  and  Bach. 

The  appreciation  and  diflfusion  of  his  works  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  'Beutsches  Requiem* 
(op.  45,  1868)  established  his  fame,  and  from 
the  time  of  its  appearance  every  new  work  pub- 
lished by  him  became  an  event  in  the  musical 
life  of  Germany,  and  even  in  this  country,  where 
his  music  is  frequently  performed  at  the  Phil- 
hannonio,  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  elsewhere.  His  first  Sym- 
phony was  produced  at  Carlsruhe  Nov.  4,  1876, 
and  his  second  at  Vienna  Bee  34,  1877. 

With  the  exception  of  Richard  Wagner,  who 
occupies  a  special  position  in  modem  music, 
Brahms  is  pre-eminent  among  living  composers 
for  the  de&iite  nature  of  his  individuality ;  he 
appears  as  the  climax  of  modem  musical  thought, 
standing,  as  it  were,  upon  the  shoulders  of  Schu- 
mann, whose  artistic  eye,  as  already  mentioned, 
recognised  the  younger  artist's  affiniW  to  his  own 
nature,  and  based  upon  it  his  confidence  in  the 
progressive  development  of  modem  music.  No 
ooroparison  between  him  and  Wagner  is  possible, 
Sor  Wagner's  iSune  ia  entirely  founded  on  his 
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dramatio  works,  in  which  department  Brahms 
has  as  yet  done  nothing. 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  his  modem  tendency, 
he  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  so-called  'new 
German  school,'  or  '  school  of  ibe  future,'  which 
has  attached  itself  to  Wagner,  and  defends  his 
art-principles  on  the  ground  of  absolute  music 
Brahms  takes  his  stand  upon  systematic  principles 
of  musical  form,  upon  which  indeed  his  individual 
characteristics  a  good  deal  depend.  In  point  of 
style  and  construction  his  music  displays  a  power 
wiiich  is  now  quite  unique.  In  idl  his  wark% 
Jrom  the  greatest  to  the  smallest,  the  hand  of  a 
master  is  manifest^  and  if  we  analyse  them,  we 
shall  find  the  same  unwearied  energy  and  oon* 
sistency  throughout  the  movement^  as  is  used  at 
the  outset  to  express  the  leading  idea.  He  never 
allows  himself  to  be  drawn  aside  from  his  main 
idea,  in  spite  of  all  the  wealth  of  episode  and 
secondary  thoughts  he  has  always  at  command. 
To  this  we  may  refer  many  of  the  prominent 
peculiarities  of  his  style,  such  as  its  formal  in- 
tensity, and  certain  original  terms  of  harmony 
and  modulatioiL  This  side  of  Brahms's  geniu* 
is  now  imdisputod,  but  the  individual  character 
of  his  ideas  and  the  intellectual  qualities  of  hia 
nature  certainly  stand  in  the  way  of  his  over- 
coming opposition  and  gaiuinf  the  sympathies  of 
the  Isrge  mass  of  the  mudcal  public  His  deep 
brooding  earnestness,  and  his  abstraction  frcfta 
external  things,  absorb  him  so  completely  in  hia 
idea  that  he  sometimes  loses  his  feeUng  for 
beauty  of  sound.  With  him  beauty  seems  to 
hold  a  place  subordinate  to  expression,  and  • 
certain  harshness  is  in  consequence  occasionally 
met  with  in  his  harmony  which  must  hinder 
the  popularity  of  his  works.  There  is  (if  the 
word  may  be  allowed)  an  unapproachable  as- 
ceticism about  his  genius  which  is  oppoaed  to 
all  that  is  merely  pleasing  to  the  ear.  He  does 
not  court  the  understanding ;  he  rather  demands 
from  it  arduous  and  unwearied  service 

As  a  pianoforte  player,  Brahms  exhibits  the 
same  characteristics.  He  plays,  not  for  the 
listener,  but  for  himself  and  for  the  work  which 
he  is  performing.  Remarkable  as  his  technical 
execution  may  be,  with  him  it  always  seems  • 
secondary  casual  matter,  only  to  be  noticed 
incidentally.  But  if  we  reflect  that  the  teehniqu€ 
of  pianoforte  playing  is  the  sole  medium  for 
reproducing  the  idea- of  a  pianoforte  piece,  it  is 
possible  that  fault  may  in  this  respect  be  justly 
found  with  his  playing;  yet  his  intellectual  quali- 
ties fit  him  for  masterly  performances  of  hia  own 
works ;  and  in  his  execution  of  Bach,  especially  oi 
the  organ  works  on  the  piano,  he  is  acknowledged 
to  be  quite  unrivalled. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Brshms^s  published 
works  to  June,  1878  :— 


Op.1.  SoDAtftforF.F.  In  a 
S.  Do.       Do.  Ff  minor. 

S.  BlxSoofi. 
4.  Sebcrao  Hor  P.  F.  Id  lb 

minor. 
8.  Bonate  for  P.F.  fat  F  minor. 
8.  6  600S1.    Boprano  or  Tnor. 

7.  6  Songs  for  oq«  toIob. 

8.  Tt1oinB..P.F..V.MMlOd1o. 
a  VMtatioos  for  P.  F.  on  • 


ia4BallMlarorP.F. 
U.  Serenado  for  FoU 

InD. 
IS.  Ave  Itertefor  fomAto 

Oreh.and  Orvan. 
18.  Funeral  hymn  for 

and  Wind. 
li.  8  Sonft  and  B< 

one  Toloe  and  P.  F. 
1&  Ooneuto,  In  D. Cor F.F. 

Oroh. 
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n. 

IK 

1». 


S7. 


for  mmn  drctaotrs 

in  A. 
4  ■ooctCor  framte  OlionM.2 

Horas  t«id  Harp. 
8«xtet  In  Bb  for  Btringi. 
Ftv*  poaoH  tor  voice  andP.F. 
Thfrc  daeU  for  &  ani 

whhP.r. 
▼•riatloas  for  P.  F. : 

Q)  On  original  theme ; 

W  OnABongariaaiBclody. 
T'MarivUleder'far 

choir.  In  3  parti. 
Tariatiom    for    P.  F.,    4 

'a. 
▼artadont  and  Focne  for 

P.  F.  on  theme  of  Handel'i. 
Qnarlec  In  G  minor  for  P.F. 

andStrlngt. 
Qoartet  In  A  for  ittta. 
Paalm    sill,    for    vomen's 

vokei,  ivHli  Organ  or  P.  F. 
Iter  Doata  for  AUo 

Baritone  with  P.F. 
Two  Votett  for  6  toImb.  k 


SI. 


M* 


ST. 


Sacred  Song  hf  Fanl  flem- 

Blng.      4  Totoae,    mixed 

Choir  and  OfiBM. 
Three  Quartets  for  8LA.T.  B. 
•Sengi  by  A.  too  Platen  and 

Q.W.  Daomer.   For  voice 

and  P.F.  In  Sparta, 
U  RoBMneeB  from  Tieek*! 

'Magelona,'  far  TOloe 

P.F.  in  6  parte. 
Qvlntat    for    P.  F. 

Mrlagi  In  F  minor. 

B(KMU  for  P.  F..  4  handi, 

Ctwn  the  foregoing, 
tfi  Variations  (Btndlen)  for 

P.  F.  solo  on  a  theme  of 

FHBttlni's. 

flextet  In  O  for  ttrlngi. 
niree  Sacred  OiorQies  for 
roiceiL 
In  K  minor  for  P.  F. 

and  Cello. 

16  Waltns  for  P.  F. :  4  hands. 
Trio  for  P.  F..  TloUn  and 

Horn  or  Cello. 
Five  Fart  longs  for  4  men's 

voloai. 
Three  Bongs  for  Choms,  i 

capella.6v. 
Foot  Bongs  for  1  volee  and 

F.F. 


few  famale  chorus.  4  oapeUa. 
Gorman     Bequlcm.     Bolo. 
Choms  and  Oreh. 


iS.  Fottr  BcHigs  for  1  volea  with 

P.F. 
4T.  Four  ditto,     ditto. 
4^  Beven  ditto,     ditto. 
4A.  Five  ditto,    ditto. 
to,  Blnaldo :  Cantata  by  Goethe, 

for  Tenor  Solo.  Male  Cbo- 

ms.  aiul  Orcli. 
SL  Two  Quarteu  for  Strings,  C 

minor  and  A  minor. 
m.  Liebedleder ;    Waltzes  Cor 

P.  F.,  4  tiaads,  and  voices. 
flB.  Bhapaodle ;  fragmenu  from 

Goethe's  'Harxreiie'   for 

AUo   Bolo.  Male  Choms, 

and  Oreh. 
84.  Behicksatalled  (Bong  of  Dee- 

tinj)  by  F.  HSUerlln.  for 

Chorus  and  Oreh. 
OBL  Trhimphliod    (Bev.,    diap. 

jdi.)  for  8-pait  Choms  and 

Oreh. 
BSo.  Variations  on  a  theme  of 

Haydn's  for  Orchestra. 
68  ft.  Ditto,  ditto,  for  S  Pianos. 
B7.  8  Bongs  by  Daumor  for  1 

volee  and  P.  F. 
flL  8  Bongs  for  1  voice  and  P.  F. 
M.  8  Bongs  for  1  voice  and  P.F. 
eOk  Quartet  (No.  S)  in  C  minor 

for  F.F.  and  Strings. 
CL  Four  Duets  for  Bopr.  and 

AUo. 
<S.  Seven  Bongs  ibr  mixed  Choir. 
(B.  8  Lieder  nnd  Gesinge  for 

voice  and  P.  F. 
84.  8  QnarteU  for  4  solo  voices 

and  P.F. 
as.  Neue  Liebeslleder-Waltaes. 
68.  Five  Duets. 
67.  String  Quartet :  Bb. 
»,  Rrmpbony.  Na  1,  C  mbnt. 
6Bl  Nine  Bongs. 
KL  Four  Bongs. 

71.  Fivefiouga. 

72,  ^ive  Bongs. 

ti,  Rrnpbony,  No.  S.  to  D. 

WUhoui  0pii»«umb6r. 
Hmigmrlan  dadoes  for  F.  F„  4 


The  same  for  Ordieitra. 

Gludc's  Gavotte  for  P.  F.  solo. 

Studied  for  P.  F.  solo : 
(1)  Etude  after  Chopin  I 
(^  Rondo  after  Weber. 

18  Voiksktnderiieddien. 

Mondnacht.    Song  for  1  voice 
atkdP.F. 

[A.M.] 


BRAMBILLA,  Mabixtta,  eldest  of  five 
nsten,  ftll  distinguiBhed  Bingers,  was  bom  near 
Mflan  about  1807,  and  made  her  d^but  in 
London  as  Arsace  in  'Semiramide'  in  1837. 
She  was  a  pupil  of  the  Omseryatorio  at  Milan, 
and  had  never  appeared  on  any  stage ;  but, 
though  her  acting  waa  indifferent,  her  lovely 
contralto  voice,  her  excellent  style,  youth,  and 
ffreat  beauty,  ensured  her  success.  '  She  has  the 
finest  eyes,  ihe  sweetest  voice,  and  the  best  dis- 
position in  the  world,'  said  a  certain  cardinal ; 
'  if  she  is  discovered  to  possess  any  other  merits, 
^he  safety  of  the  Catholic  Church  will  require 
^ler  excommunication.'  She  sang  in  London  for 
^veral  years,  as  well  as  in  Italy;  at  Vienna 
during  iour  consecutive  seasons,  1857-1841 ;  and 

Paris,  where  she  chose  again  Anace  for  her 
L^but,  and  achieved  a  great  success.  Brambilla 
WM  distinguished  as  a  teacher,  and  published 
^Ricordi)  exercises  and  vocalizzi  beside  other 

[J.  M.] 

BRAKDL,  JoHAifK,  bom  Nov.  14,  1760,  at 

^Klobr,  near  Biatisbon,  died  at  Carlsruhe  May  26, 

^837.    He  studied  violin  and  piano  as  a  child 


in  the  monastery  at  Rohr,  and  at  10  was  sent 
W  Canon  Gelasius  to  the  seminary  at  Munich. 
He  learnt  singing  from  Yalesi ;  and  at  the  Jesuit 
school  at  Neubuig,  received  a  thorough  musical 
education  from  a  certain  Feldmaier.  He  b^;aa 
his  career  in  the  convent  of  Trutpert,  Freibuiig- 
im-Breisgau,  as  teacher  of  the  violin  and  piano; 
In  1 784  he  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  Prince 
Hohenlohe  Bartenstein ;  in  1 789  'muaik-director* 
to  the  Bishop  of  BruchnJ ;  and  in  1806  the  same 
to  the  archduke  of  Baden  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he 
stayed  till  his  death.  He  composed  an  opera^ 
'Hermann';  a  monodrama,  'Hero';  and  many 
symphonies,  serenades,  quartets,  etc.  His  melo- 
dies are  beautiful,  and  were  highly  esteemed, 
as  may  be  seen  by  some  articles  in  the  Leipsio 
A.M.Z.  fori8a8.  [F.  G.] 

BRANLE  (Fr.  hranle,  a  movement  of  the 
body  from  side  to  side).  An  old  Prendi  dance, 
the  generic  name  of  all  dances  in  which,  like 
the  Cotillon  or  Grossvater,  the  whole  party  of 
dancers  were  led  by  one  or  two.  (Littr^.)  The 
branle  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  was  a  Iniuile 
serieux.  It  combined  in  itself  the  movements  of 
the  minuet  and  the  polonaise.  For  an  example 
of  the  music  see  p.  389.  [£.  P.] 

BRASS  BAND.  (Fr.  Fanfare,)  The  smaller 
variety  of  the  military  band,  chiefly  employed  in 
cavaliy  regiments,  on  account  of  the  greater  ease 
with  whi(£  brass  instruments  can  be  plajred  on 
horseback.  It  ordinarily  consists  of  an  E  flat 
piccolo  comet,  two  or  more  oometk  in  B  flat,  two 
tenor  saxhorns  in  E  flat,  one  or  more  baritones 
and  euphoniums,  with  one  or  more  bombardons. 
Besides  these,  trumpets,  and  side-,  bass-,  or  kettle- 
drums are  usually  present.  It  is  materially  im- 
proved by  the  substitution  of  flutes  and  E  flat 
clarinets  for  the  piccolo-comet,  and  by  the  addition 
of  trombones.  It  has  not  the  variety  of  quality 
and  richness  of  tone  possessed  by  the  fuU  reed 
band,  but  is  competent  to  produce  veiy  smooth 
and  agreeable  harmony.  On  account  of  the 
greater  &cility  with  which  brass  instruments  of 
the  saxhom  species  are  learned,  as  compared 
with  clarinets  and  other  reeds,  a  brass  band  is 
much  more  easy  to  establish  and  maintain  in 
efficiMiey  than  a  full  military  band.     [W.  H.  S.] 

BRAVO,  i.e.  'well  done.'  An  Italian  term 
of  applause  which  has  gone  frtim  Italy  to 
other  countries,  though  never  taking  very  firm 
root  in  England.  It  was  the  custom  in  Italy 
to  applaud,  not  only  at  the  end  of  a  piece  or 
passage,  but  during  the  performance,  and  the 
hravos  were  addressed  to  composer,  singer,  or 
instrument — '  Bravo  Mozart  i '  '  Bravo  Labladie  t' 
'Bravo  il  fagotto  t '  The  word  was  there  natu- 
rally inflected,  and  the  applause  to  a  female 
singer  would  be '  Brava  Grisi ! '  Beethoven  when 
satisfied  with  the  orchestra  used  to  give  a '  thun- 
dering Bravi  tutti.'  [G.] 

BRAVURA  (Ital.,  courage,  bravery).  A  style 
of  both  miuic  jind  executi(XL  involving  the  dis- 
play of  unusual  brilliiwcy  and  technical  power ; 
music  written  to  task  we  ability  and  test  the 
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courage  of  the  artiBt.  Thus  '  Let  the  bright  Ser- 
aphim' (Samson),  *GU  angui  d'inferno'  (Flauto 
magico),  and  'Non  piu  mesta*  (Cenerentola)  are 
bravura  songs,  requiring  a  compass  and  a  power 
of  execution  out  of  the  common. 

The  notion  of  effect  for  effect's  sake  is  perhaps 
involved  in  the  term.  Beethoven  therefore  can 
never  be  said  to  have  written  bravura  pieces, 
though  many  of  his  pieces  require  the  greatest 
skill  and  are  extremely  brilliant. 

*Gon  bravura*  and  'Allegro  di  bravura*  are 
limilarly  used  to  denote  fire  and  brilliancy.  [G.] 

BREATH.  Various  signs  are  used  in  vocal 
music  to  indicate  the  places  for  taking  breath, 
they  are  usuiJly  *  ^  t/  "•  The  management 
of  the  breath  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
singing,  as  by  it  a  good  tone  is  formed.  The 
two  essentials  are  (i)  the  power  of  controlling 
the  quantity  and  force  of  air  as  it  is  expired ; 
(a)  the  power  of  directing  the  vibrating  column 
of  air.  '  By  too  great  pressure  of  breath  the  form 
of  the  waves  of  sound  most  favourable  to  a  good 
tone  is  disturbed,  while  too  little  pressure  deprives 
the  tone  of  strength.  A  certain  quantity  of 
breath  will  produce  a  tone  in  perfection,  and 
any  increase  or  diminution  of  that  quantity  will 
result  in  loss  of  quality  or  power.  The  old 
Italian  masters  of  shiging  made  the  management 
of  the  breath  a  matter  of  primary  consideration ; 
they  required  their  scholars  in  practising  their 
exercises  to  do  so  piano,  and  to  breathe  at  first 
as  in  speaking;  the  places  for  doing  this  were 
carefully  and  distinctly  marked ;  if  it  were  found 
that  the  pupil  emitted  his  breath  with  too  great 
a  pressure  or  too  rapidly,  so  as  to  crowd  or 
impair  the  sound,  he  was  taught  to  hold  it  back, 
and  only  when  he  had  aoquued  a  knowledge  of 
and  a  feeling  for  pure  tone  was  he  permitted  to 
attempt  to  take  larger  breaths,  and  shown  how 
to  gradually  increase  the  breathing  capacity  of 
his  lungs.  The  breath  is  the  basis  of  a  full  rich 
tone  in  singing,  and  on  the  management  of  its 
vibrating  column  of  air  depends  the  great  charm 
and  beauty  of  vocalisation,  no  less  than  the 
power  of  successfully  executing  phrasing,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  a  poeti^  and  intelligent 
mind.  [W.  H.  C] 

BREITEOPF  8c  HARTEL.  On  Jan.  a;, 
1869,  this  renowned  firm  of  music-publishers 
In  I^psio  celebrated  the  150th  anniversary  of 
its  existence.  Its  foundation  was  laid  in  1719, 
when  Beukhardt  Christoph  Bbkitkopf,  mem- 
ber of  a  mining  family  of  the  Harts,  bom  at 
Glausthal  March  a,  1695,  set  up  a  printing  press 
at  Leipsic.  His  first  publication  was  a  Hebrew 
Bible,  quickly  followed  by  a  number  of  theolo- 
gical and  historical  works,  in  which  Breitkopf's 
Iriendly  relations  to  the  poet  Gottsched  were  of 
much  use  to  him.  In  X73a  a  printing  office  was 
built  with  the  sig^  of  'sum  goldnen  Bar,*  which 
in  1765  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
'  silbeme  Bar.* 

In  1 745  Breitkopf  gave  up  the  printing  busi- 
ness to  his  only  son,  and  in  1765  the  firm 
became  B.  C.  Breitkopf  &  Son.    On  March  26, 
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1777  the  old  man  died,  aged  83.  He  had  raisetl 
himself  from  a  common  printer  to  be  the  head  of 
the  first  printing  establishment  in  Germany,  and 
he  also  IumI  the  happiness,  wh'ch  Grottsched  had 
predicted,  of  seeing;  himself  eclipsed  by  his  son. 
The  son,  Johakk  Gottlob  Immanuel,  bom  Nov. 
a 3,  1719*  devoted  himself  with  ardour,  whilo  a 
lad,  to  Uie  acquirement  of  learning,  leaving  pro- 
fessional knowledge  till  later.  His  acquirements 
in  literature  were  developed  by  intercourse  with 
such  scholars  as  Lessing  and  Winkelmamu  He 
laboured  to  improve  the  practice  of  printing,  and 
with  that  view  wrote  several  papers.  By  the  in- 
troduction of  separate  movable  music  type  ho 
produced,  as  early  as  1750,  a  revolution  in  the 
music  trade.  In  1 756  the  first  fruits  of  his  inno- 
vations appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  splendid 
edition  of  an  opera  in  full  score,  and  in  3  vols., 
entitled  'II  tnonfo  della  fedeltii,  dramma  per 
musica  di  E.  T.  P.  A*  (the  initiahi  of  Ermelinda 
Talia  Pastorella  Arcada,  a  name  assumed  for 
the  occasion  by  Antonia  Amalia  Walbuiga,  Prin- 
cess of  Saxony).  After  this,  Breitkopf  published 
a  long  series  of  important  compositions  by  G.  P. 
E.  Biach,  Graun,  Hiller,  Leopold  Mozart,  etc 
He  had  hardly  begun  to  realise  the  results  of 
his  invention  in  the  music  trade  when  his  eneigy 
found  a  new  channel.  During  the  Seven  Tears 
War  (1756-63)  he  had  organised  on  a  large 
scale  a  warehouse  of  German,  English,  Frmch, 
and  Italian  music,  both  MS.  and  printed,  and 
had  started  a  special  trade  in  music,  through 
the  publication  of  systematic  descriptive  cata- 
logues referring  to  his  stock,  and  embracing  the 
whole  field  of  musical  literature.  Between  1 760 
and  80  he  issued  catalogues  of  printed  music, 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  in  six  pans;  of 
MS.  music  in  four  parts ;  and  a  third  (especially 
important  for  the  history  of  music) — a  thematic 
catalogue  of  MS.  music  only,  in  5  parts,  with 
16  supplements  (176  a -8  7).  His  activity  was  ab- 
solutely unceasing.  In  1770  he  founded  a  manu- 
factory of  playing  cards  (which  he  sold  in  178a), 
a  coloured  paper  manufactory,  a  bookselling  busi- 
ness in  Dresden  and  another  in  Bautzen.  He 
died  Jan.  a9,  1794,  honoured  as  the  reformer  of 
the  music  trade,  and  secure  of  a  place  in  the 
history  of  the  art  of  printing.  His  portrait  is 
extremely  interesting.  The  well-formed  head, 
the  speaking  eye,  the  intelligent  features,  show 
intellectual  power  and  strong  will.  Immanuel 
had  two  sons,  who  leamed  the  printer's  craft  from 
their  fistther.  Bernhard  Theodor  (bom  1749). 
was  musician  enough  to  compose  some  pretty 
music  to  Goethe's  '  Jugendlieder'  in  1769.  He 
went  in  1777  to  Russia,  and  founded  a  printing 
office  and  bookselling  business  in  Petersburg^ 
was  teacher  in  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  girls,  and  died  at  a  great  a^  as  Russian 
'  Staat»-Rath.*  His  second  son,  Christoph  Gott- 
lob (bom  1 750),  remained  with  his  &ther.  He 
was  an  amiable  dilettante,  to  whom  the  burden 
of  his  vast  business  was  intolerable ;  after  carry- 
ing  it  on  therefore  for  a  year  he  gave  it  up  to 
his  friend  G.  C.  Hartel,  at  the  same  time  m^lriTig 
him  his  heir.    He  died  much  lamented  in  i8oO|^ 
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the  last  scion  of  »  gifted  race.  Since  then  the 
btuiRessy  though  entirely  in  Hiirtel*8  hands,  has 
been  conducted  under  the  well-known  title  of 
Breitkopf&HilrteL 

GOTTTBISD  Ghbistofh  Hartbl,  son  of  Dr. 
Christoph  Hartel,  Burgomaster  of  Schneeberg, 
was  born  there  Jan.  27,  1763.  Having  given  up 
bis  former  occupation,  he  applied  himself  with 
▼igoor  to  improve  the  business  by  undertaking 
the  publication  of  musical  works  of  the  highest 
order.  Thus  he  brought  out  the  works  of  Mozart 
in  17  vols,  (i  798-1816);  of  Haydn  in  la  vols. 
(1800-1806);  of  Clement!  in  13  vds.  (1800- 
1818);  and  of  Dussek  in  la  (18x4-1818)— an 
undertaking  which  was  the  forerunner  of  many 
popular  and  critical  collected  editions.  H&rtel 
also  started  the  'Allgemeine  musikalische  Zei- 
tung,'  which  long  maintained  its  position  as 
the  beet  musical  periodical,  and  advocated  the 
interests  of  music  from  1 798  to  1848 ;  he  further 
published  a  literary  paper,  the  '  Leipziger  Lite- 
ratur-Zeitung  *  (1813-1834),  enlarged  his  stock 
of  music  and  books,  and  made  various  practical 
improvements  in  printing.  Amongst  other  things 
lie  introduced  the  system  of  engraving  music  on 
pewter  plates,  to  which  in  1805  be  added  a  litho- 
gn^hio  establishment,  with  the  personal  co- 
operation of  Sennefelder,  the  inventor.  Procuring 
workmen  from  Vienna,  he  next  started  the  first 
fBctaty  of  pianos  in  central  Germany.  Being  a 
man  of  great  cultivation  and  refinement,  such 
constant  absorption  in  business  was  not  to  his 
taste,  but  he  accepted  the  task  which  fate  had 
laid  upon  him,  and  executed  it  fidthfully  till  his 
death  on  July  35,  1837. 

Up  to  1835  the  business  was  carried  on  by  his 
nephew  Florknz  Habtxl.  But  at  that  date 
Hkbmakk  HIbtel,  the  eldest  son  of  Gottfried 
(bom  April  37, 1803),  entered  the  house  as  head, 
in  partnership  with  his  yoimger  brother  Rat- 
KUND,  who  had  joined  in  183a.  Hermann's  fine 
diaracter  had  been  improved  by  an  excellent 
education;  he  read  law,  and  took  his  doctors* 
4l^:ree  in  1838,  and  his  love  of  art  had  been 
cultivated  by  a  two  years'  residence  in  Italy. 
Both  in  pubUc  and  private  life  he  was  a  man  of 
noble  di^xisition  and  true  culture.  The  brothers 
lived  to  see  a  remarkable  spread  of  taste,  and  to 
publish  many  works  of  Meiidelssohn,  Schumann, 
Chopin,  and  other  eminent  modem  composers; 
they  brought  out  new  editions  of  Schubert, 
Weber,  ajui  HummeL  Their  catalogue  up  to 
1874  included  over  14.000  works,  extending  over 
whole  range  of  music  In  1866  they  began 
issue  of  a  series  of  cheap  editions  of  classical 
ks  in  red  covers,  which  are  now  widely 
wn.  They  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the 
}H<GxBKLL80HAn*,  which,  like  the  companion 
idel  Society,  owes  much  to  their  enerey,  taste, 
accuracy.  In  1863  they  projectea  a  com- 
«  critics!  edition  in  score  and  parts  of  the 
ks  of  Beethoven,  which  was  completed  in 
3,  and  is  now  (1876)  being  followed  by  a 
-lar  edition  of  Mendelssohn, 
he  list  of  their  publications  contains  treatises 
Kiesewetter  and  others  on  the  history  of 
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mnsio,  important  works  by  Tucher  and  Winter- 
feld  on  the  church  music  of  Germany ;  biogra- 
phies, such  as  Bach  by  Spitta,  H&ndel  by  Chry- 
sander,  Mozart  by  Jahn ;  thematic  catalogues  of 
Beethoven  by  Nottebohm,  and  Mozart  by  Kochel ; 
works  on  the  theory  of  music  by  Chladni,  Haupt- 
mann,  Lobe,  Kdhler,  Maix,  Sechter,  etc.,  as  well 
as  a  long  list  of  publications  on  literature,  law, 
theology,  medicine,  natural  philosophy,  philoh)gy, 
tachxBology,  etc.,  etc.  The  practiced  part  of  Uie 
businesa  has  increased  so  much  that  uie  Groldene 
Bftr  was  in  1867  exchanged  for  a  much  larger 
building.  By  1871  the  printing  had  developed 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  necessary  to  use 
the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  pianoforte 
manufactory.  Since  the  death  of  Hermann,  Ray- 
mund,  youngest  son  of  Gottfried  (bom  June  9, 
1 810),  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  house,  assisted 
by  two  grandsons  of  Gottfried's — ^Wilhelm  Yolk- 
mann  and  Dr.  Georg  Oacar  Lmnanuel  Haae.  It 
is  for  these  gentlemen  to  complete  the  edition 
of  Mendelssohn,  and  to  crown  the  great  under- 
takings already  enumerated,  by  the  edition  of 
Mozart's  great  works  in  score  which  they  have 
already  announced  ( 1 876).    [See  LiiPZio.] 

(The  above  is  taken  l^  kind  permission  from 
papers  in  the  archives  of  the  firm.)        [C.  F.  P.] 

BREMNER,  Robert,  bom  in  ScoUand  about 
1730.  He  practised  for  some  years  as  a  teacher 
of  singing,  and  afterwards,  about  1748,  became 
a  music-sdler  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  sign  of  the 
'  Harp  and  Hoboy.*  He  subsequently  settled  in 
London,  and  commenced  business,  with  the  same 
sign,  'opposite  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand.' 
He  arranged  many  collections  of  'Scots  Songs  for 
Voice  and  Harpsichord.'  He  was  also  the  author 
of  '  Rudiments  of  Music,  with  Psalmody,'  a  work 
which  went  through  many  editions ;  '  Thoughts 
on  the  Performance  of  Concert  Music';  'In- 
structions for  the  Guitar,'  etc.  He  died  at  Ken* 
Bington,  May  I  a,  1789.  [K  F.  R»] 

BRENDEL,  Db.  Kabl  Fbavz,  musical  criUc, 
bom  Nov.  35,  1 81 1,  at  Stollberg  in  the  Harz; 
educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Freiberg  in 
Saxony,  where  his  &ther  was  Bex^-Rath,  and  at 
the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Berlin.  Music 
always  formed  his  npecial  pursuit,  in  which  he 
was  mamly  assistea  by  Anacker  and  Wieck. 
He  began  his  public  career  with  lectures  on  the 
history  of  music,  delivered  in  Freiberg  and  in 
Dresden.  In  1844  he  settled  in  Leipsic  as  pro- 
prietor of  Schumann's  '  Neue  Zeitschrift,*  which 
he  edited  from  Jan.  i,  1845,  at  the  same  time 
teaching  musical  history  and  sasthetics  in  Men- 
delssohn's newly  established  Conservatorium. 
Here  he  delivered  the  pubUc  lectures  on  which 
he  foimded  his  most  comprehensive  work,  'Gre- 
schichte  der  Musik  in  Italiea,  Frankreich,  und 
Deutschland'  (185a;  4th  edition  1867),  an  at- 
tempt to  treat  the  various  historical  developments 
of  the  art  from  one  practical  point  of  view.  More 
important  however  were  his  articles  in  the  'Neue 
Zeitschrift,'  written  as  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
modem  ideas  in  music.  His  first  efforts  were 
I  devoted  to  the  recognition  of  Schumann ;  but  in 
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time  the  paper  became  the  organ  of  Wagner  and 
Liszt.  Brendel  certainly  had  a  rare  power  of 
appreciating  the  ideas  of  the  real  leaden  of  the 
movement^  and  of  illastrating  and  developing 
them  effectivel J,  and  thuB  materially  assisted  the 
movement..  His  treatment  is  dry,  logical,  and 
didactic;  but  what  it  wants  in  directness  and 
poetical  force  is  made  up  for  by  the  perseverance 
with  which  he  urges  his  arguments. 

In  1850  he  began  to  issue  another  periodical, 
entitled  'Anregui^gen  for  Kunst,  Leben,  und 
Wissenschaft,*  which  for  several  years  supported 
the  propaganda  of  the  Zeitung  in  favour  of  liszt 
and  Wagner.  But  the  most  open  exposition  of 
the  views  of  the  party  is  to  be  found  in  his 
'  Musik  der  Gegenwart  und  die  Gesanmitkunst 
der  Zukunfty*  which  must  be  regarded  as  a 
completion  of  his  History,  jub^  is  not  ftee  from 
considerable  party  spirit.  With  the  year  1859 
Brendel  began  to  labour  for  the  reconciliation 
of  the  contending  parties,  on  the  basis  of  the 
general  progress  of  modem  times.  The  field  for 
this  effort  was  the  'Allgemelne  deutsche  Musik* 
Verein,*  or  *  German  musical  union,*  which  arose 
out  of  a  festival  of  musicians  held  on  the  occasion 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  'Neue 
Zeitschrifty*  and  was  founded  in,  1 861.  Brendel 
was  not  only  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the 

*  Verein,'  but  as  its  prendent  he  worked  for  it 
with  restless  energy  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
his  Zeitung  was  its  official  organ.  Brandel  died 
Nov.  35, 1868.  The  Zeitung  continued  to  follow 
the  same  path  as  before,  but  lost  its  old  eminence. 
Besides  the  works  ah^ady  mentioned  Brendel 
issued  various  smaller  publications,  all  more  or 
less  distinguished  by  a  tendency  for  the  New 
German  School — '  Liszt  ak  Symphoniker'  (1858), 

*  Organisation  der  Musik  durch  den  Staat*  (1866). 
An  abridgment  of  his  history,  for  schools,  was 
published  under  the  title  of  'Grundzdge  der 
Geschichte,*  etc.,  and  has  been  translated  into 
several  languages.  [A.  M.] 

BREVE  (Fr.  Carrie;  Ital.  Sreve).  A  note 
of  the  value  of  two  semibreves,  rarely  met  with 
in  modem  music,  in  which  there  is  no  pUoe  for 
it,  as  the  longest  bar  commonly  used  (viz.  a  bar 
of  ia-8  time)  has  but  the  value  of  a  semibreve 
and  a  half.  Although  now  nearly  obsolete  from 
its  great  length,  the  breve  was  originally  (as  in- 
dicated by  its  name,  derived  from  brevUt  short) 
the  short^  of  the  two  notes  of  which  the  earliest 
measured  music,  invented  about  A.D.  laoo,  was 
composed.  These  two  notes,  which  corresponded 
to  the  long  and  short  syllables  of  the  text  to 
which  they  were  sung,  were  termed  Umffa  and 
hrevU,  and  were  written  thus,  fm  and  ■.  The 
proportion  which  they  bore  to  each  other  was  not 
always  constant,  the  longa  containing  sometimes 
three  breves,  in  which  case  it  was  called  perfect, 
and  sometimes  only  two,  when  it  is  said  to  be 
imperfect.  So  likewise,  after  the  introduction 
of  a  still  shorter  note  called  Bemtbretfis,  the  brevis 
could  be  either  perfect  or  imperfect^  and  consist 
of  three  or  two  semibreves.  These  variations  of 
proportion,  which,  together  with  many  others, 
remained  in  use  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
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17th  century,  and  which  oould  not  but  have 
added  immensely  to  the  difficulty  of  the  study 
of  music,  were  dependent  on  the  order  in  which 
the  longer  and  shorter  notes  followed  each  other, 
and  also  upon  the  appearance  of  certain  time- 
signatures  which  were  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  composition.  For  a  full  account  of  these 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Bellermann's  treatise 
'Die  Mensuralncten  und  Taktzeichen  dea  15. 
und  16.  Jahrhunderts,'  Berlin,  1858. 

The  breve,  together  with  other  notes  belonging 
to  the  same  epoch,  was  originally  written  black,  the 
more  modem  white  notes  (Fr.  hlanehes)  written 
in  outline  being  introduced  by  Dufiky  about  the 
end  of  the  14th  century.  After  this  period  black 
notes  (Fr.  nairea)  were  exclusively  used  to  ex- 
press diminution,  the  note  made  black  lomng 
a  portion  of  its  value,  either  one-third  or  one- 
fourth,  according  to  circumstances.  A  relic  of 
this  custom  survives  in  modem  music  in  the 
method  of  writing  minim  and  crotchet. 

In  modem  music  the  breve,  in  the  rare  cases 
in  which  it  is  used,  is  always  written  white, 
and  either  of  an  oblong  form,  ihus  ^ ,  or  oval 
with  two  small  vertical  strokes  at  each  end, 
thus  i|c,i. 

The  expression  aUa  breve,  placed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  composition,  has  been  variously 
interpreted.  Some  have  understood  it  to  mean 
a  rhythm  of  one  breve  to  a  bar,  while  others, 
translating  the  words  'alia  breve*  literally  into 
'  in  short  fashion,*  understand  by  it  a  rhyUim  of 
either  two  or  four  beats  in  a  bar,  but  at  a  double 
rate  of  movement,  semibreves  being  taken  at 
about  the  speed  of  ordinary  minims,  and  so  on. 
In  favour  of  this  latter  view  is  the  £sct  that  the 
signature  of  alia  breve  time  is  always  the  semi- 
circle crossed  by  fk  vertical  stroke,  (f ,  which  is 
the  'diminutio  simplex  in  tempus  imperfectum' 
of  the  ancient  measured  music,  where  it  served 
precisely  the  same  purpose,  ».e.  by  reducing 
each  note  to  half  its  proper  value  it  doubled 
the  rate  of  movement.  Both  views  agree  in  the 
most  important  particular,  namely,  that  compo- 
sitions marked  '  alia  breve,*  or,  even  when  not  so 
marked,  if  provided  with  the  distinctive  time- 
signature,  must  be  performed  twice  as  fast  as  if 
simply  marked  witii  the  sign  of  common  time, 
C  or  4-4.  And  with  regard  to  the  opinion  which 
holds  that  compositions  alia  breve  ought  to  be 
written  in  bars  of  the  value  of  a  breve,  it  may 
be  urged  that  in  spite  of  the  undoubted  £Eict 
that  most  of  such  compositions  have  but  one 
semibreve  in  the  bar,  it  is  possible  that  this 
method  of  writing  may  have  been  intended  to 
represent  merely  the  division  of  the  original  alia 
breve  bar  into  two  halves,  for  convenience  of 
reading,  a  division  which  has  actually  been  mad«) 
in  certain  cases,  as  for  example  in  Handel*s 
chorus  'All  we'Uke  sheep*  (Messiah),  which  was 
originally  written  in  hm  of  the  value  of  twc 
semibreves,  and  marked  'alia  breve,'  although 
now  printed  in  bars  of  half  that  length.  More- 
over, it  is  certain  that  the  expression  alia  brevu 
has  never  been  applied  to  movements  in  triple 
time,  although  if  it  had  had  reference  merdy  to 
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the  rate  of  movement  this  would  have  been  per- 
fectiy  poeriUe.  [F.  T.] 
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BREWER)  Thomas,  was  educated  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  brought  up  as  a  performer  on  the 
viol.  He  flourished  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I»  the  Protectorate,  and  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  H.  He  was  the  composer  of  several 
excdlent  fimtasias  for  the  viol;  and  man^ 
rounds  and  catches  of  his  are  printed  in  Hilton  s 
'Catch  that  Catch  can.'  He  was  the  composer 
of  the  pretty  three-part  song  'Turn  Amaryllis,* 
inserted  by  Playford  in  his '  Musical  Companion.* 
In  the  Harleian  MS.,  No.  6395,  entitled  *  Merry 
Passages  and  Jests,*  compileid  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Lestrange,  is  the  following  anecdote  respecting 
him  : — '  lliomas  Brewer,  my  musical  servant^ 
through  his  proneness  to  good  fellowship,  having 
attained  to  a  very  rich  and  rubicund  nose,  being 
reprov*d  by  a  friend  for  his  too  frequent  use  of 
strong  drinkes  and  sacke,  as  very  pernicious  to 
that  distemper  and  inflammation  in  his  nose — 
"Nay,  fiut^'*  says  he,  *'if  it  will  not  endure 
■acke,  it  is  no  nose  for  me.'"  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known.  [E.  F.  R.] 

BRIARD,  &TIKNNB,  engraver  of  music^  bom 
at  Bar -le -Due  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, settled  at  Avignon  in  1530.  He  replaced 
the  square  characters  hitherto  in  use  by  round 
ones,  and  devised  a  simple  means  of  express- 
ing the  duration  of  a  note,  instead  of  the  com- 
plicated system  of  ligatures.  Peignot,  in  his 
*  Diction,  de  la  Bibliologie,'  supp.  p.  140,  claims 
priority  in  these  inventions  for  Granjon,  also  a 
printer;  but  Briard's  characters  are  certainly 
better  formed  and  easier  to  read.  A  facsimile 
of  them  may  be  seen  in  Schmidt's  'Ottaviano 
PetruccL*  The  works  of  the  composer  Eleazar 
Genet,  called  '  Carpentras,'  after  lus  birthplace, 
were  printed  at  Avignon  in  153a  in  Briard's 
characters.  Jsan  Baptists,  a  descendant  of 
the  celebrated  printer,  has  distinguished  himself 
as  a  violinist.  He  was  bom  May  13,  1823,  at 
Carpentras ;  gained  the  second  prize  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  in  1843,  and  the  first  in  1844. 
His  teachers  were  Clarel,  Baillot,  and  Habe* 
neck.  [F.  G.] 

BRIDE  OF  DUNKERRON.  THE,  a  dra- 
matic cantata;  the  ver^e  by  Enoch;  music  by 
Henry  Smart.  Written  for,  and  produced  at, 
the  Birmingham  Festival  Sept.  6,  1864.         [G.] 

BRIDE  OF  SONG,  THE,  operetta  in  one 
act;  words  by  Henry  Famie;  music  by  Jules 
Benedict.  Produced  at  Covent  Garden  Dec.  3, 
1864.  [G.] 

BRIDES  OF  VENICE,  a  grand  opera  in  2 
sets ;  music  by  Jules  Benedict.  Produced  at 
Drury  Lane,  Monday,  April  a  a,  1844.  [G.] 

BRIDGE.  The  strings  on  the  instruments  of 
the  violin  tribe  are  stretched  over  a  small  piece 
of  wood  called  the  bridge,  which  transmits  their 
vibrations  to  the  body  of  the  instrument.  The 
shape  and  details  of  the  bridge,  as  finally  fixed 
upon  by  Stradivari,  cannot  he  altered  in  any 


single  respect  without  iz^juzy  to  the  tone  of  the 
instrument. 


If  a  plain  piece  of  wood  is  subsdtuted  for  the 
bridge,  the  instrument  has  absolutely  no  tone ; 
by  cutting  out  the  feet  the  tone  is  made  to 
appear  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  increases  in 
proportion  as  the  bridge  assumes  its  normal 
shape.  It  is  generally  made  of  spotted  maple. 
Its  height,  width,  and  thicknesH  depend  on  the 
qualities  of  the  individual  instrument  which  it 
is  to  serve.  As  a  rule  its  height  must  not  be 
more  than  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  Sound- 
post.  The  thickness  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, for  if  too  thick,  it  will  not  readily 
transmit  the  vibrations  of  the  strings.  The  left 
foot  must  stand  exactly  over  the  middle  of  the 
bass-bar,  and  both  feet  must  be  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the /-holes.  [P.  D.] 

BRIDGETOWER,  Georob  Augustus  Pol- 
green,  a  mulatto,  son  of  an  African  fetther  and  an 
European  mother,  appears  to  have  been  bom  at 
Bisla  in  Poland  1 779  or  1 780,  and  to  have  made 
his  first  appearance  in  February  1790  at  Drury 
Lane,  where  he  played  a  violin  solo  between  the 
parts  of  the  'Messiah.'  This  probably  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Piince  of  Wales,  since  on  the  and 
June  following  he  and  Clement,  k  lad  of  about 
the  same  age,  gave  a  concert  under  the  patronage 
of  H.  R.  H.  In  the  same  vear  he  also  played  at 
the  '  Professional  Concerts.  Bridgetower  became 
a  pupil  of  Giomovichi  and  of  Attwood,  and 
was  attached  to  the  Prince's  establishment  at 
Brighton  as  a  first  violin-player.  His  name  is 
found  among  the  performers  at  the  Haydn-Salomon 
Concerts  of  1 791,  and  at  concerts  of  Barthelemon  s 
in  9  a  and  94,  where  he  played  a  concerto  of 
Yiotti's.  At  the  Handel  Commemoration  of 
1 791,  Bridgetower  and  Hummel  sat  on  each  side 
of  Joah  Bates  at  the  organ,  dad  in  scarlet  coats, 
and  pulled  out  the  stops  for  him.  He  was  known 
in  London  by  the  sobriquet  of  *  the  Abyssinian 
Prince.'  In  x8oa  he  obtidned  permission  to  visit 
his  mother  at  Dresden,  where  she  was  living  with 
another  son,  a  cello  player.  In  Dresden  he  gave 
concerts  on  July  a4,  i8oa,  and  March  18, 1803 ; 
and  frt>m  thence  went  to  Vienna,  where  his 
reputation  preceded  him,  and  where  he  played  the 
sonata  Op.  47 — known  as  the  'Kreutzer  Sonata' 
— with  &ethoven,  on  the  17th  or  a4th  May. 
After  this  he  is  heard  of  no  more,  but  is  believed 
to  have  died  in  England  between  1840  and  1850, 
leaving  a  daughter  who  still  lives  in  Italy. 

Bridgetower  has  left  a  memorandum  of  the 
performance  of  the  Sonata  which,  if  it  can  ))e 
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betieredf  is  interesting.  He  mtrodaced  an  eltenk- 
tion  of  one  passage  which  lo  pleased  Beethoven 
that  he  jumped  up  from  his  seat,  threw  his  anna 
round  Bridgetower,  and  cried  *Noeh  einnud^  mein 
Ueber  Buneik* — '  Onoe  more,  my  dear  fellow.' 

CEemy  has  left  on  recoid  that  Bridgetower*8 
gestures  in  playing  were  so  extravagant  and  ab- 
surd that  no  one  could  help  laughing. 

The  memorandum  just  mentioned  is  given  by 
Thayer  ('Beethoven,*  ii.  129) ;  and  further  details 
will  be  found  at  pp.  227-331  and  385-391.  See 
also  Pohl*s  'Haydn  in  London,*  pp.  18,  a8,  38, 
etc. — ^Beethoven  writes  '  Brischdower.'  [G.] 

BBIE6EL,  WoLFOAKO  Kabl,  church  com- 
poser, bom  i6a6,  originally  organist  at  Stettin, 
and  afterwards  (see  the  title-page  of  his  then 
published  worka)  Musio-Director  to  Prince  Frie- 
denstein  in  Gk>tha,  and  in  1660  Kapellmeister  to 
the  Duke  of  Saze  Gotha.  In  1670  he  was  called 
to  Dannstadt  as  Kapellmeister  to  the  Landgrave 
of  Darmstadt,  where  he  remained  till  hia  death 
in  1 710.  Among  the  remains  of  Emanuel  Bach 
was  a  portrait  of  Briegel,  engraved  by  Nessen- 
thaler ;  it  represents  a  man  of  about  sixty-five,  of 
healthy  and  jovial  aspect^  and  with  no  trace  of 
the  labour  involved  in  so  many  serious  compoei- 
tions.  Schneider  (das  Musik.  Lied,  iii.  1 55)  says, 
that  'perceiving  the  fashion  of  solo  songs  like 
those  of  Ad.  Krieger  and  the  two  Ahles  to  be  on 
the  wane,  he  returned  to  the  composition  of  songs 
for  sevenJ  voices ;  he  wrote,  in  &ct,  incessanily 
in  all  sorts  of  styles  with  much  fluency  but  no 
originality,  and  with  no  adequate  return  for  hia 
labours.*  His  principal  compositions  consisted  of 
sacred  songs  for  several  voices,  mostlv  to  his  own 
wordfl.  (hie  of  his  works  alone,  for  3  and  4 
instruments  (Erfurt,  165  a), contains  10  Paduaner, 
10  Gagliarden,  10  Ballette,  and  10  Gouranten. 
His  one  secular  work,  '  Musikalisches  Tafel- 
Confect*  (Frankfort,  167a),  consists,  according  to 
its  quaint  title,  of  'pleasant  Conversations  and 
Concertos.'  His  Hymn-book  for  Darmstadt  ap- 
peared in  1687.  His  published  works,  twenty-five 
m  number,  beg^  with '  Geistliche  Arien  und  Con- 
certo *  (Erfiirt,  167a),  and  end  with  'Letzter 
Schwanen-Gesang,'  consisting  of  twenty  Trauer- 
gesXnge  for  four  or  five  voices  (Giessen,  1709). 

Gerber  (Lexicon,  181  a)  gives  a  catidogue  of 
his  published  works  according  to  dates  from 
Darmstadt,  employed  by  F^tis  in  his  'Biographic 
UniverseUe.*  [C.  F.  P.] 

BRIGHENTI,  or  BRIGHETTL  Mmk.  Maria 
(nto  Giorgi),  a  celebrated  singer,  bom  at  Bologna 
X79a  ;  first  appeared  at  Bologna  in  18x4.  She 
created  the  part  of  Rosina  at  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  'Barbiere  di  Siviglia*  (Rome, 
18x6);  and  for  her  Rossini  wrote  *La  Cene- 
rentola.*  She  sang 'in  the  principal  towns  of 
Italy,  and  retired  in  1836.  Mme.  Brighenti 
embodied  her  recollections  of  Rossini,  whom  she 
had  known  from  childhood,  in  an  interesting 
book  'Cenni  ....  sopra  il  Maestro  Rosdnr 
(Bologna,  i8a3).  [M.  C.  C] 

BRIND,  Rtchabd,  was  brought  up  as  a 
chorister  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.   On  the  death  in 
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1 707  of  Jeremiah  CUak,  organist  of  the  cathedral, 
Brind  was  appointed  his  sucoeasor,  and  held  the 
place  until  lus  death  in  1718.  He  composed  for 
occasions  of  thankgiving  two  anthems  now  wholly 
forgotten.  [W.  H.  H.J 

BRINDISI  (Ital.  far  Mnditi ;  Span.  Mndar, 
'to  drink  one*8  health'),  a  drinking  or  toasting 
song,  t^ell -known  and  popular  ezaxm)les  are  *  U 
segreto '  in  ' Lucrecia  Boigia,'  and '  Libiamo*  in 
the  'Traviata* — the  latter  written  for  chorus, 
with  solos  for  soprano  and  tenor.        [W.  H.  C] 

BRISTOL  MADRIGAL  SOCIETY.  The 
establishment  of  this  society  in  1837  was  one  of 
the  frxdts  of  a  lecture  on  Madrigals  given  at 
Bristol  by  Professor  Edward  Taylor.  The  society 
was  limited  to  thirty  members,  who  were  to  meet 
on  alternate  WednesidayB  at  the  MontagueTavem, 
to  sing  such  madrigals  as  had  been  previously 
agreed  upon  by  the  committee ;  the  late  Mr.  J. 
D.  Corfe,  organist  of  the  Cathedral,  was  the 
director,  and  among  the  first  members  was  Mr. 
Pearsall,  the  eminent  madrigal  writer.  At  the 
first  annual  dinner  in  1838  Sir  John  Rogera 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Oliphant,  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  London  Madrigal  Society,  were  pre- 
sent. In  the  same  year  it  was  resolved  to  give 
a  'Ladies'  Night,'  and  in  1839  ^®  number  of 
these  open  performances  was  increased,  owing 
to  the  demand  for  tickets,  while  ultimately 
the  '  Ladies*  Night '  took  the  place  of  the  *^«»«ift1 
dinner.  In  Feb.  1841  the  Ladies'  Nights  were 
suspended,  but  at  the  end  of  184a  tiiey  were 
recommenced  at  the  Victoria  Rooms,  with  an 
audience  of  x  aoo,  and  have  since  been  continued 
annually.  The  number  of  memben  has  been 
increased  to  forty-two,  and  the  meetings  are 
stUl  held  at  the  Montague.  The  choir  oonsistB 
exclusively  of  male  voices,  the  boys  being  selected 
from  the  cathedral  choirs  of  Bristol,  Oxford, 
Exeter,  and  other  places.  Mr.  Corfe  continued 
to  direct  the  society  till  1864,  when  he  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  D.  Rootham,  the 
present  conductor.  The  open  nights  have  always 
attracted  a  large  number  of  eminent  musicians, 
and  among  the  frequent  visitors  in  past  years 
may  be  named  Dr.  C.  Corfe,  of  Oxford ;  Sir  G. 
J.  Elvey  and  Dr.  Stephen  Elvey ;  the  Rev.  Sir 
Frederick  Gore  Ouscuey,  Bart.;  Dr.  Stainer, 
(then  of  Oxford);  Mr.  Amott,  of  Gloucester; 
Mr.  Done,  of  Worcester;  and  Mr.  Townahend 
Smith,  of  Hereford,  who  brought  with  them  the 
most  effective  memben  of  their  respective  choirs. 
During  the  period  of  Mr.  Corfe's  direction  these 
gentlemen  joined  the  choir  of  Bristol  Cathedral 
at  service  on  the  day  of  the  concert^  a  practice 
since  discontinued.  The  music  sung  during  the 
first  twelve  years  of  the  society's  existence  was 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  madrigals,  the 
exceptions  being  anthems  by  Tje  and  Creighton, 
and  the  works  of  Mr.  Pearsall,  but  some  of 
Mendelssohn's  four-part  songs  ware  introduced 
at  a  concert  in  Jan.  1851,  and  have  been  fre- 
quently included  since,  witJi  other  choral  works 
of  the  same  dass.  The  following  was  the  pro- 
gramme at  the  society's  first  meeting  on  March  i. 
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1837:— 'IwmMiae'(Creigliton);  '  Cynthia,  thy 
song  and  chanting  *  (G.  Croce);  *  Flora  gave 
me'  (Wilbye);  *To  shorten  Winter's  sadness' 
(Weelkea) ;  'In  pride  of  May*  (Morley);  *0  that 
the  learned  poets '  (O.  Gibbons) ;  '  AU  creatures 
now  *  (Benet) ;  '  Hoeanna  *  (Gibbons) ;  '  April  is 
in  my  Mistress*  £ftce*  (Morley);  'So  saith  my 
hdr*  (L.  Marenzio) ;  'Down  in  a  flow'iy  vale' 
(Festa) ;  'Soon  as  I  careless  Btray*d*  (Festa)  ; 
*  The  Waits '  (Saville).  In  subsequent  programmes 
we  find  the  names  of  the  great  madrigid  writers 
of  England  and  Italy.  A  sacred  work  occasion- 
ally finds  a  place  in  the  programmes,  and  the 
last  number  is  always  'The  Waits.'  [C.  M.] 

BRITISH  CONCEIITS.  When  the  Vocal 
Concerts  were  discontinued  at  the  close  of  the 
year  i8aa  the  British  Concerts  were  established 
to  supply  their  place,  and,  according  to  the  pros- 
pectus, '  to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  numerous  class 
of  persons  who  are  anxious  to  see  native  talent 
enoouzaged.*  The  prognunmes  were  to  consist 
'entirely  of  works  of  British  composers,  or  of 
foreigners  who  have  been  naturalised  and  resi- 
dent in  these  realms  for  at  least  ten  yearsw'  The 
managers  of  the  ooncerts  were  the  following 
members  of  the  Conoentores  Society: — Messrs. 
Attwood,  Bishop,  Elliot,  Goss,  Hawes,  Hordey, 
JoUy,  linley  and  Walmisley,  and  Sir  G.  Smart. 
Three  concerts  were  given  in  1823,  under  the 
immediate  patronage  of  the  King,  including  in* 
■trumental  chamber  music,  vocal  solos  and  glees. 
Among  the  new  works  given  were  string  quartets 
by  J.  Calkin  and  G.  Griffin,  a  quartet  four  piaijio 
and  strings  by  Griffin,  Horslev*s  'Address  to  Hope* 
for  double  choir,  and  his  glee  'The  Crier,*  lin- 
ley's  fflee  'Now  the  blue-fly*8  gone  to  bed,* 
KlUottB  'A  choir  of  bright  beauties,*  Hawes*s 
'  Love,  like  a  bird,'  Attww)d*s  '  In  this  fiur  vale.* 
The  instrumental  performers  were  Mori,  W. 
Griesbach,  H.  Smart,  and  Linl^,  and  the  chief 
vocalists  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  St^hens,  and  Messrs 
Vaughan,  Sale,  and  Bellamy.  The  concerts  took 
place  in  the  ball-room  of  the  Argyll  Rooms,  and  a 
Vtt  of  aoo  subscribers  was  published,  but  the 
support  accorded  to  the  scheme  was  insufficient 
for  the  continuance  of  the  concerts,  and  the 
season  of  1823  was  the  first  and  last.        [C.  M  ] 

BRITISH  ORCHESTRAL  SOCIETY.  This 
society  was  established  in  1873  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  an  annual  series  of  concerts  by  British 
Artists,  the  soloists,  vocal  and  instrumental,  to- 

f  ether  with  the  band  of  seventy -five  performers, 
eing  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  native  musicians, 
^lie  scheme  of  each  concert  includes  a  symphony, 
«  concerto,  two  overtures,  and  vocal  music ;  the 
j>rogramme  being  gone  through  without  any 
l)r^k.  Mr.  Geoige  Mount  is  the  conductor,  and 
the  band  includes  Messrs.  Carrodus,  Zerbini, 
^>>yle,  £.  Howell,  J.  Howell,  sen.,  as  the  leaders 
«f  the  string  department.  While  the  performers 
'have  been  exclusively  English,  the  music  has  been 
^rawn  firom  composers  of  all  nations,  but  several 
new  works  by  native  writers  have  been  given  for 
the  first  time,  including  Madarren's  overture  to 
'St  John  the  Baptist*  (1873);  J.  F.  Bamett's 
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overture  to  Shakspere's  'Winter's  Tale'  (1873), 
written  for  the  society ;  J.  Hamilton  Clarke's 
'Saltarello*  (1874);  Alfred  Hohnes*  overture  to 
•  Inez  de  Castro  (1874) ;  Gadsby  s  overture  '  The 
Witches*  Frolic'  (1874)  ;  Wingham's  Symphony 
in  B  flat  (1875).  The  soloists  at  the  concerts 
include  the  names  of  the  most  eminent  English 
artists.  The  concerts  are  given  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Stanley  Lucas  i^  the  secretary 
(1876).  [C.  M.] 

BRITO,  EariBAK  di,  lived  about  1635,  musi- 
cal director  at  the  catiiedrals  of  Badajos  and 
Malaga,  and  composer  of  motets,  etc.  preserved 
in  the  King  of  Portugal's  library. 

BRITTON,  Thomas,  called  the  'Musical 
Small-Coal  Man,*  was  bom  at  or  near  Higham 
Ferrers,  Northamptonshire,  about  the  year  1651. 
He  was  apprenticed  in  London  to  a  coal-dealer, 
and  afterwards  commenced  business  in  Aylesbury 
Street,  derkenwell,  as  a  dealer  in  'small-coal* 
(charcoal  f),  which  he  carried  through  the  streets 
on  his  back.  He  obtained  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  of  old  books,  chiefly  on  the 
occult  sciences,  and  of  both  the  theoretical  and 
practical  part  of  music.  He  established  weekly 
concerts,  and  formed  a  sort  of  dub  for  the  practice 
of  music.  These  ooncerts  were  held  in  a  long 
narrow  room  over  his  shop,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  described  as  being  by  a  stair  outside  the  house. 
Notwithstanding  the  humbleness  of  the  attempt 
these  gatherings  are  said  to  have  been  attractive 
and  very  senteeL  The  performers  were  Handel 
(who  presided  at  the  harpsichord),  Pepusch,  John 
Banister,  Henxy  Needier,  John  Huehes  (the  poet), 
Philip  Hart,  Henry  Symonds,  Abel  Whicnello, 
Obadiah  Shuttlewcnrth,  WooUaston  (the  painter), 
and  many  other  professors  and  amateurs.  The 
ooncerts  were  at  first  £r^  to  all  comers.;  sub- 
sequently the  visitors  paid  ten  shillings  a  year 
each.  Britton  provided  his  guests  with  coffee 
at  a  penny  a  diui.  The  small-coal  man  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Pembroke, 
Sunderlimd,  and  Winchelsea  (the  great  book- 
collectors  of  the  day),  who  appreciated  his  con- 
versation and  book-learning.  He  had  a  hand 
in  the  formation  of  the  celebrated  Harleian 
Library;  and  the  Somers  tracts  were  entirely  his 
collecting.  His  reception  by  these  noblemen  led 
many  persons  to  imagine  that  Britton  was  not  the 
character  he  seemed  to  be,  and  that  his  musical 
assemblies  were  only  a  cover  for  seditious  pur- 
poses. Indeed  he  was  severally  suspected  of  being , 
a  magician,  an  atheist,  a  presbyterian,  and  a 
Jesuit.  These  conjectures  were  all  ill-grounded. 
Britton  was  a  plain,  simple,  honest  man,  perfectly 
inoffensive,  and  with  tastes  above  his  condition  in 
life.  His  death  was  brought  about  by  a  ventrilo- 
quist, who  so  frightened  him  that  he  never  re- 
covered. He  died  Sept.  37, 1 714,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  James*  Churchj^ird,  Clerkenwell,  his  funeral 
being  attended  by  the  members  of  his  musical 
club.  [E.  F.  R.] 

BROADWOOD  (John  Broadwood  and  Sons). 
The  house  which  has  borne  this  name  and  been 
identified  with  pianoforte-making  in  London  from 
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the  introduotion  of  the  iiuitrument,  wm  eitabliflhed 
by  »  harpaichord-inAker,  Burkhard  TBchudi,  » 
deaoendant  of  the  Schwanden  branch  of  the  noble 
SwiM  fiunily  of  that  name  (Sohweizeriache  Lexi- 
con, art.  'TKhudi/  Zfiridi,  1795).  In  England 
he  wrote  hiB  name  Shudi,  and  established  himself 
about  the  year  1 731  at  the  house  (afterwards  No. 
33)  in  Great  Pulteney  Street,  Golden  Square,  the 
sign  he  adopted,  before  it  was  numbered,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  time,  being  the  'Plume  of 
Feathers.*  Tsohudi,  originally  a  joiner,  had  been 
the  pupil  of  Tabel,  a  Flemish  harpsichordmaker 
settled  in  London,  who  had  himself  been  taught 
in  the  fiunous  house  of  Ruckers  at  Antwerp. 
Through  merit  and  the  recommendation  of  Handel, 
Tschudi  was  made  harpsi<^ord-maker  to  the  royal 
£Eunily  of  England.  A  fine  double  harpsichord, 
made  by  him  in  1 740,  was  long  preserred  in  Kew 
Palace,  and  is  now  in  Windsor  Castle.  He  was 
also  patronised  by  Frederick  the  Great,  two  harpd- 
ohords  made  by  Tsohudi  being  still  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Potsdam.  Bumey  spoke  of  his  tone 
being  refined  and  delicate,  a^  compared  his  in- 
struments with  thos»  of  his  rival  Kirkman,  also 
a  pupil  of  Tabel.  Tschudi's  only  patent  was  taken 
out  m  1769,  for  a  Venetian  swell  to  the  harpsi- 
chord (see  VxiriTiAN  Swxll),  probably  the  in- 
vention of  his  son-in*law  and  partner  John  Broad- 
wood,  the  latter  a  journeyman  cabinet-maker  who 
came  firam  Scotland  to  Lcmdon,  found  employment 
at  Tschudi^s,  married  Tschudi's  daughter,  and  was 
taken  into  partnership  by  his  father-in-law,  who 
retired  in  1773,  but  as  late  as  1794  the  joint 
names  appear  as  the  style  of  the  firm  in  a  Musical 
Directory.  About  1 770  the  first  grand  pianoforte 
made  in  London  had  been  oonstructed  by  a 
Dutchman,  Amerious  Backers,  with  the  assistance 
of  John  Broadwood  and  his  apprentice  Robert 
Stodart.  Backers  died  about  1 78 1,  recommending 
his  action  to  John  Broadwood  s  care;  and,  allow- 
ing for  some  change  in  the  proportion  of  parts,  it 
is  the  same  Messrs.  Broadwood  still  use,  known 
on  the  Continent  as  the  English  action.  Li  1 783 
John  Broadwood  took  out  a  patent  for  a  change 
in  the  construction  of  the  square  pianoforte,  by 
which  the  wrest-plank  holding  the  tuning-pins  was 
removed  firom  the  riffht-hand  side,  as  in  the  old 
clavichord,  to  the  back  of  the  instrument.  He  also 
introduced  the  division  of  the  bridge  on  the  sound- 
board of  the  grand  piano.  These  improvements 
were  so  important  that  they  were  afterwards  every- 
where adopted.  John  Broadwood  died  in  1812. 
His  sons,  James  Shudi  and  Thomas  Broadwood 
did  much  to  extend  the  business,  the  former  having 
recognised  claims  as  a  progressive  pianoforte- 
maker.  The  continued  history- of  the  house  is  so 
intimatelv  connected  with  the  modem  develop- 
ment of  the  instrument  that  further  reference  to  it 
must  be  sought  under  Piavofortx.  The  present 
head  of  the  firm  (1877)  is  Mr.  Henry  Fowler 
Broadwood.  [A.  J.  H.] 

BRODERIP,  William,  oiganist  of  Wells 
Cathedral  about  the  commencement  of  the  i8th 
century,  contributed  some  things  towards  the 
store  of  cathedral  music.  A  service  and  an 
anthem    with    orchestral    accompaniments    by 
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him  are  included  in  the  manuscript  ooEectiofi 
of  church  music  made  by  Dr.  Tudway  for  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  and  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. [W.  H.  H.] 

BRONSART,  Hans  yov,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, bom  at  Berlin,  1830,  educated  at  Dantzio 
and  at  Berlin  University.  Studied  harmony 
and  composition  under  Dehn,  and  the  piano, 
first  under  Kullak,  and  (1854-57)  under  Liszt 
at  Weimar.  After  several  years  devoted  to 
concert  tours,  Bronsart  (i86o-6a)  conducted  the 
Euterpe  concerts  at  Leipsio ;  in  65  became 
Director  of  ^e  G^esellschaft  der  Mudk  reunde 
at  Berlin,  and  in  67  Intendant  of  the  court 
theatre  at  Hanover,  a  post  he  still  fills  (1878). 
His  chief  works  are  a  Pianoforte  Trio  in  G 
minor,  and  a  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  Ff  minor-^ 
both  much  and  successfully  played  by  von  Biilow, 
Sffambati,  and  others;  Folonaise  in  C  minor 
(Liszt's  'Das  Klavier'):  FrQhlings-Fantaisie  for 
orchestra,  often  performed;  'Chrirtmarkt^*  a  Can- 
tata for  double  choir  and  orchestra ;  Der  Corsair 
(MS.),  an  opera,  text  from  Byron ;  also  an  in- 
teresting pamphlet, '  Musikalische  Pflichten.*  In. 
1863  he  marned  Ingeboig  Starck,  like  himself  ik 
pupil  of  Liszt's.  [See  Stabok.T  Li  England 
Bronsart  is  only  known  by  his  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo, which  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palaoo 
Sept.  30,  1876,  by  Hartvigson.  [E.D.] 

BROS,  JUAK,  bom  at  Tortosa  1776,  died  at 
Oviedo  185  a,  successively  director  at  the  cathe- 
drals of  Malaga^  Leon,  and  Oviedo,  and  composer 
of  much  chiuch  music,  still  performed  in  the 
churches  throughout  Spain.  Three  Misereres 
written  at  Leon  are  dted  as  his  best  works. 
Specimens  of  his  music  are  given  by  Eslaya  in 
the  *  Lira  Sacro-Hispano.*  [M.  C.  C] 

BROSCHI,  CaiUiO  ;  dktto  Fabinslli.  (See 
Fabinelli.) 

BROSSARD,  SBBASTiEir  db,  author  of  the 
first  musical  dictionary,  published  under  the  title 
of '  Dictionnaire  de  musique  contenant  una  expli- 
cation des  termes  grecs  et  latins,  italiena  et 
firanfais  les  plus  usit^s  dans  la  musiqlie,*  etc 
(Paris,  Ballard,  1703,  folio).  There  were  two 
later  editions,  the  second  at  Paris  in  8vo.,  and 
the  third  by  Rocer  of  Amsterdam.  The  work 
contained  a  catalogue  of  900  authors  on  music 
Brossard  was  bom  in  1660,  and  was  a  priest  at 
Strassburg,  and  chapel-master  to  the  cathedral 
from  1689  to  1698.  In  1700  he  was  appointed 
grand  chaplain  and  musical  director  of  the 
cathedral  at  Meaux,  where  he  died  Aug.  10, 
1730.  Janowka,  a  Bohemian,  brought  out  a 
musical  dictionary  two  years  before  Broesard's» 
but  it  was  in  Latin,  like  all  such  works  at 
that  time.  Brossard's  book  being  in  French 
brought  musical  subjects  within  ihe  range  of 
the  general  reading  public,  and  thus  rendered 
an  important  service  to  art.  It  is  not  with- 
out fiftults,  but  contains  an  enormous  amount 
of  infornufction  to  have  been  amassed  by  one 
man.  Brossard  also  wrote  '  Ijettre  k  M.  Demotz 
sur  sa  nouvelle  m^thode  dVcrire  le  plain- chant 
et  la  musique'  (Ballard,  1729).    As  a  composer 
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of  church  xnumc  he  made  his  xnju4c.  He  gaye 
hit  valuable  library  to  Louis  XTV  in  considera- 
tion  of  an  annuity  of  i  aoo  francs.  His  MSS.  and 
notes  for  a  universal  histotry  of  music  are  pre- 
ferred in  the  national  libraiy  in  Paris.      [F.  G.] 

BROWNSMITH,  Jomr  Leman,  ^>^  bom  in 
Westminster  in  1809,  and  received  his  musical 
education  as  a  chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey 
under  George  Ebeneser  Williams  and  Thomas 
Greatorex.  On  quitting  the  choir  he  pursued 
the  study  of  the  organ,  and  in  a  short  time 
became  not  only  an  ezoellent  player  but  ac- 
quired so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  tlie  structure 
of  the  instrument  as  to  be  able  to  build  a 
■mall  chamber-oz^n  for  himself.  In  1839,  on 
the  death  of  Benjamin  Jacob,  Brownsmith  wns 
appointed  his  succee»ir  as  oiganist  of  St.  John's 
church,  Waterloo  Road.  In  March  1838  he  was 
appointed  a  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  October  1848  he  succeeded  William  Miller 
as  organist  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  in 
which  capacity  he  officiated  at  the  Handel  Fes- 
tivals at  the  (^ystal  Palace  in  1857,  1859,  1863, 
and  1865.  In  1853  he  resigned  his  appointment 
at  St.  John's  on  being  chosen  organist  of  the 
then  newly-erected  church  of  St.  Gabriel,  Pim- 
lioo.    He  died  Sept.  14,  1866.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BRUCH,  Max,  one  of  the  most  eminent  living 
German  composers,  was  bom  at  Cologne  on  Jan. 
6,  1838.  His  father  was  in  government  employ, 
his  mother  came  of  a  well-known  and  gifted 
musical  fiunily  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Herself  a 
diitinguished  singer,  she  carefully  watched  the 
early  development  of  her  son*s  musical  talents. 
He  received  his  theoretical  instruction  from  Pro- 
fiBssor  Breidenstein  at  Bonn,  and  soon  began  to 
give  extraordinary  promise.  In  1853  Bruch  gained 
the  scholarship  of  the  Mozart  foundation  at  Frank- 
fort-on-Maine  for  four  years,  during  which  time 
he  continued  his  studies  under  HiUer,  Reinecke 
and  Breuning  at  Cologne,  at  the  same  time 
making  himself  gradually  known  by  his  compo- 
sitions. His  furUier  development  was  promoted 
by  long  visits  to  Leipsic,  Munich,  and  other 
musical  towns.  His  stay  at  Munich  was  of  spe- 
cial importance  through  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  the  poet  Geibel,  whose  '  Loreley,*  written 
for  Mendelssohn,  Brudi  had  composed  while  at 
Cologne.  He  at  length  obtained  the  poet*s  con- 
tent for  the  performance  of  the  opera,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Mannheim,  where  it  was  &nt  given, 
and  where  he  occupied  himself  with  studying  the 
requirements  of  the  stage.  He  then  produced 
many  of  those  works  which  have  associated  his 
name  with  the  best  of  the  present  time.  In  1865 
he  accepted  the  post  of  musical  director  of  the  Con- 
cert-Institution at  Coblenz,  and  in  1867  became 
Kapellmeister  to  the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg* 
Sondershausen.  This  post  he  resigned  in  1870, 
since  which  time  he  has  lived  independently, 
first  at  Berlin  and  now  at  Bonn,  devoting  himself 
exclusively  to  composition.  The  first  work  with 
which  he  came  before  the  public  was  an  operetta, 
'Scherz,  list  und  Roche,'  to  Goethe's  words; 
then  followed  various  chamber  compositions,  a 
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trio  (op.  5),  two  string  quartets  (op.  9,  10), 
songs,  and  pianoforte  works.  For  the  present, 
however,  Bruch  has  abandoned  these  branches, 
and  devoted  his  whole  strength  to  the  larger 
forms  of  orchestral  and  choral  music.  His  ^t 
step  in  this  field  was  taken  with  the  bpera 
'Loreley*  (op.  16),  already  mentioned,  which 
met  wi&  considerable  success ;  but  his  mbst  im- 
portant and  most  successful  work,  and  that 
which  established  his  fame,  was  his  '  Scenes  horn 
the  Frithjof-Saga'  (op.  33),  for  male  voices  and 
orchestra — a  work  of  the  freshest  invention  and 
consummate  technique.  Amohgst  his  instru- 
mental works  the  more  important  are  two 
Violin  Conceitos,  the  first  in  G  minor,  and  the 
second  (1877)  in  D  minor,  as  well  iw  two 
Symphonies.  His  chief  vocal  works,  with  or^ 
chestra^  are:  'Die  Flucht  der  heiligen  FamHie* 
(op.  30),  'Romischer  Triumpfgesang,*  '  Ronusche 
Leichenfeier,*  'Salamis*  (these  last  three  for 
men's  chorus),  *Schdn  Mien,*  'Rorate  (Doeli,* 
'Kyrie,  Sanctus,  add  Benedictttt,*  'Odysseus,* 
and  various  smaller  works  of  the  same  kind. 
He  also  wrote  a  second  opera,  called  '  Hermione* 
after  Shakespeaie*s  'Winter's  Tale,*  but  this 
had  no  success.  Bruch*s  real  field  is  concert 
music  for  chorus  a&d  oh^estra ;  he  is  above  all 
a  master  of  melody,  and  of  the  effective  treat- 
ment of  the  masses.  These  two  sides  of  his 
artistic  activity,  so  to  speak,  play  into  each  other's 
hands,  and  have  brought  h^  deserved  success. 
Bruch's  melody  is  not  drawn  from  the  hidden 
depths  of  innermost  feeling,  but  rather  from  the 
upper  sur£ftce  of  his  nature ;  vet  it  is  true,  un^- 
constrained,  natural,  and  excellent  in  structure, 
broad,  impressive,  and  vocal.  He  thoroughly 
undentands  how  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  the 
most  favourable  and  effective  forms.  In  the 
elaborate  and  complicated  machinery  of  the 
modem  orchestra  and  chorus  he  is  thoroughly  at 
home.  While  on  the  one  hand  we  admit  that 
the  effect  of  his  more  important  works  is  perhaps 
greatly  dependent  on  the  brilliant  clothing  of 
the  musical  ideas,  we  must  on  the  other  hand 
insist  that  this  skilful  use  of  external  means 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  keen  artistic  feel- 
ing for  external  harmony,  with  a  delicate  esti- 
mation of  the  proportionate  effect  of  the  sepa- 
rate parts  in  comparison  to  the  whole.  This 
artistic  sense  of  proportion  saves  him  from  losing 
himself  in  that  mere  outward  show  which 
we  sometimes  find  among  the  modem  realistic 
school.  [A.  M.] 

BRUMEL,  Aktoink,  a  Flemish  musician,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  Ockenheim's  pupils. 
He  flourished  in  the  epoch  (1480- 15  30)  which 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  period  of  Josquin 
des  Pr^.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  personal 
history,  but  his  compositions  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  sufficient  number  to  prove  the 
justice  of  his  great  repu^tion.  There  is  a  perfect 
copy  of  five  of  his  masses,  printed  in  one  volume 
by  Petrucd  of  Venice  in  1503,  preserved  in  the 
royal  library  at  Berlin.  There  is  also  a  collection 
of  masses  of  various  authors  by  the  same  printer, 
and  containing  one  of  Brumel's,  in  the  British 
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Museum.  There  are  besides  tobsdj  masses  and 
motets  in  other  editions  of  Petruoci*8y  and  MSS. 
exist  in  the  royal  library  at  Munich  as  well  as 
in  the  pontifical  chapeL  [J.  R.  S.  B.] 

BRUNETn,  Gaktano,  a  yiolin-player  and 
composer,  was  bom  at  Pisa  in  1 753.  He  was  a 
papU  first  of  his  father,  an  able  musician,  and 
afterwazxls  of  the  celebrated  Nard^ni  at  Florence, 
whose  style  of  playing  and  composing  he  adopted 
with  considerable  success.  This  greater  part  of 
his  li&.  he  spent  at  Madrid,  attached  to  the  court, 
of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  afterwards  Charles  IV. 
Here  lie  came  into  dose^  connection  wiUi  Bocche- 
rini,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame  as  a  performer 
and  composer,  and  appears  gradually  to  have 
superseded  that  artist  in  the  &your  of  the  court 
and  the  public.  With  the  in^phonies„  serenades, 
and  other  instrumental  works  which  he  wrote  for 
the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Alba  he  was  eminently 
successful.  They  appear  to  be  very  much  in  the 
style  of  Boccherini;  but  on  the  whole  inferior 
to  the  woriLs  of  that  master.  Brunetti  died  at 
Madrid  in  1808.  His  numerous  compositions — 
published  at  P«ris— <!onsist  of  symphonies,  sere- 
nades, sextets,  quintets,  and  vicmn-duets.  Over 
aoo  works  of  his  remain  in  MS.  [P.  B.] 

BRUNI,  Antoinx-Babtheuemt,  a  violinist 
and  oomposer,  bom  at  Coni  in  Piedmont  in  1759. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Pugnani,  and  lived  from  1771 
at  Paris,  first  as  orchestral  player  at  the  Italian 
Opera»  and  afterwards  as  conductor  o£  the  Op^ra 
Ck>mique.  He  wrote  sixteen  operas,  some  of 
which  achieved  considerable  suooess^  although 
now  entirely  forgotten. 

For  the  violin  h^  wrote  Ibnr  sets  of  sonatas, 
several  concertos,  ten  quartets,  and  twenty-eight 
sets  of  violin  dueta^  the  lati^  well  known  ta 
pro&BSors  as  useful  pieces  for  teaching  purposes,, 
alfto-  a  *  M^thode  de  Violon,*  and  a '  M^thode  pour 
yAltoviola.*    He  died  in  1823.  [P.D.] 

BRUNI,  SiONOB,  an  Italian  prime  nomo  who 
was  singing  at  Florence  in  the  winter  of  1784. 
In  1793  he  sang  in  London.  He  improved  in 
voice  and  style,  but  was  still  weak,  when  com- 
pared with  his  predeoessors.  He  distantly  re- 
caUed  Rubinelli  [J.M.] 

BUGLE^  (Ettg.  and  Fr.;  Qerm.  FlUgdhom, 
XtaL  TronU>a).  A  treble  instrument  of  bmss  or 
oopper,  differing  from  the  trumpet  in  having  a 
shorter  and  more  conical  tube,  with  a  less  ex- 
panded bell.  It  is  played  with  a  cupped  mouth- 
piece. In  its  original  fom&  the  bugle  ia  the  signal 
horn  for  the  in^try,  as  the  trumpet  is  for  the 
cavaby,.and  it  is  usuiUly  tuned  in  C,  withanextnk 
Bb  crook,  or  in  Eb.  Only  five  sounds  are  required 
for  the  various  caUs  and  signals.  These-  are  the 
intermediate  open  notes  of  Sue  tube,  from  G  below 
the  treble  stave  to  G  above  it.  Eight  sounds 
however  can  in  aU  be  obtained,  by  the  addition 
of  the  Bb  and  G  above  high  G,  and  the  octave 
of  the  lowest  0,  which  though  feebly  and  of  poor 
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tone  is  the  real  fundamental  note.    With  tbeee 
additions  the  entire  oompass  b  as  follows  :— 
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Two  methods  have  been  adopted  for  bridging 
oyer  the  gaps  between  the  open  notes  of  this 
instrument,  viz.  keys  and  valves.  The  key- 
bugle,  called  also  the  'Kent  bugle*  and  'Regent's 
bugle,*  which  was  extremely  populsr  some  forty 
years  iigo»  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  the 
vsjve  system.  No  doubt  the  latter,  as  in  the 
comet  and  euphonium,  preserves  the  whole 
length  of  tube  for  the  higher  notes,  and  thua 
gains  power  and  fulness ;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  keyed  instrument  does  not  produce 
more  accurate  intonation- and  a  tenderer  quality  of 
tone.  This  however  is  a  matter  to  which  English 
bandmasters  seem  perfectly  indifferent,  although 
the  FliLffe&om  and  the  key-bugle  are  still  to  be 
heard  with  effect  in  the  superb  bands  of  Austria. 

In  the  ordiniuy  bugle  valves  are  often  added 
as  an  ajttachment,  of  which  the  bugle  itself  be- 
comes the  bell.  [W,  H.  S.] 

BULOW,  Hakb  Guido  vok,  bom  Jan,  8, 
1830,  at  Dresden.  The  foremost  pianist  of  that 
most  advanced  school  of  pianofi^rte  playing;, 
founded  by  Ghopin  and  developed  by  Liszt.  A 
first-rate  conductor,  and  a  musician  whose  tech« 
nical  attainments  and  complete  knowledge  of 
the  art  from  its  germs  ta  its  very  latest  devel- 
opment can  be  rivalled  by  few  oontemporariaa 
and  surpassed  by  none.  As  a  pianist  his  repes^ 
toire  comprehends  the  master  works  of  aU.  s^lea 
and  schools,  from  the  early  Italians  to  the 
present  day;  it  would  in  foct  be  difficult  to 
mention,  a  work  of  any  importance  by  any. 
oomposer  for  the  pianoforte  which  he  has  not 
played  in  public,  and  by  heart.  His  prodigioua 
musical  memory  has  enabled  him  also  as  a 
conductor  to  perform  fbats  which  have  neves 
before  been  attempted,  and  will  In  all  like* 
lihood  not  be  imitated.  The  distinctive  peca« 
liarity  of  both  his  playing  and  conducting  may 
be  set  down  as  a  passionate  intellectnality. 
One  notices  at  every  step  that  all  details  have 
been  thought  about  and  mastered  down  to  the 
minutest  particle ;  one  feels  that  all  effects  have 
been  analysed  and  calculated  with  the  utmost 
subUety,  and  yet  the  whole  leaves  an  impressioii 
ef  warm  spontaneity.  This  is  the  highest  praise 
whjch  can  be  awarded  to  an  executant.  It 
does  not,,  perhaps,  apply  to  all  of  Billow's  s^ 
pearances  in  public,,  but  it  appUes  strictly  to  hia 
performances  at  their  best;  and  it  is  but  bare 
justice  to  measure  the  achievements  of  a  great 
artist  MS  one  measures  a  mountain  chain,  by  the 
peaks  rather  than  by  the  valleya.  The  analytical 
and  reconstinictive  powers  just  emphasised  render 
his  editions  of  classical  pianoforte  works,  such  aa 
those  of  Beethoven*B  sonatas,  variations,  ami 
bagatelle^  firom  op.  53  upwards,  of  Gramer'a 
studies,  of  selections  from  Sebastian  and  Emanuel 
Bach,  fSrom  Handel,  Scarlatti,  etc. — in  which  he 
has  indicated  the  most  refined  phrasing  and 
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fingering,  m  well  tm  the  most  minute  nuances 
of  tempo  and  expressioo,  and  has  corrected  pre- 
■umable  misprinta  and  inaocaraoiea-^uniqae  and 
invaluable  to  the  student. 

In  addition  to  these  his  admirable  partition 
de  pioMo  of  the  most  intricate  score  in  existence, 
Wagner's  'Tristan  und  Isolde,'  together  with 
that  of  the  overture  to  'Die  Meisterainger'  and 
'  £ine  Faust  Ouverture/  as  well  as  the  arrange- 
ments of  Weber's  two  concertos  and  the  oon- 
oertstiick  for  pianoforte  solo  should  be  mentioned. 
In  early  youth  Yon  Billow  seems  to  have 
shown  neither  talent  for  music  nor  delight  in 
k.    Both  gifts  fiist  made  their  appearance  after 
a  long  illness,  but  then  in  a  supreme  degree. 
After    his    ninth    year   he  was  placed   under 
Friedrich  Wieck,  the  fiither  of  Clara  Schumann, 
who  laid  the  solid  foundations  for  his  future 
technical  achievements.    M.  K.  Eberwein  was 
for  two  years  subsequently  his  master  in  harmony 
and  counterpoint.      In   1848  he  came  to  the 
university  of  Leipzig  to  commence  the  study  of 
jurisprudence,  hiti  parents  having  always  looked 
upon  music  as  a  mere  pastime.     At  Leipzig 
he  continued  his  studies  in  counterpoint  imder 
Hauptmann.     In    Oct.   1849   we  find   him  a 
member  of  the  universijky  of  Berlin,  absorbed 
in   the  political  movements  of  the  time,  and 
contributor  to  a  democratic  journal '  Die  Abend- 
post.'    In  this  paper  he  first  began  to  announce 
and  defisnd  the  musical  doctrines  of  the  new 
German  school  led  by  Liszt  and  Wagner.    A 
p«rfonnance  of  *  Lohengrin '  at  Weimar  in  1850 
nndev  Liszt  moved  hun  so  intensely  that  he 
threw   over  his  career  as  a  lawyer,  went  to 
Zurich  and  entrusted  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  Wagner.    In  June  1 851  he  went  to  Weimar 
to  study  pianoforte  playing  under  Liszt,  and 
in  1853    made   his   first    concert    tour,    play* 
ing    at   Vienna,    Pesth,    Dresden,    Carlsruhe, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  wad  Berlin.    From  1855  to 
1864  he  occupied  the  post  of  principal  master 
of  pianoforte  playing  at  the  oonservatorium  of 
ProfeesoTB  Stem  and  A.  B.  Marx,  at  Berlin. 
Here  we  find  him  organising  trio  soirees,  or- 
chestral concerts,  and  pianoforte  recitals,  with 
programmes  of  the  most  varied  character,  though 
with  a  decided  leaning  towards  the  works  of 
the  new  German   school,  writing  articles  for 
various   political  and  musical  papers,   making 
joum03rs  through  Germany  and  tne  Netherlands, 
and  Bussia,  and  reaping  laurels  everywhere  as 
player  and  conductor.    In   1864  ^®  ^'^  called 
to  Munich  as  principal  conductor  at  the  royal 
opera  and  director  of  the  Oonservatorium.     It 
was  there  that  he  succeeded  in  organising  model 
performances  of  Wagner's  'Tristan  und  Isolde' 
and   'Pie   Meistersinger  von   Numbeig.'     In 
1869  ^®  ^^  Munich,  and  has  since  been  giving 
concerts   in   Italy,  Germany,  Russia,   Poland, 
England,  and  America.     Amon^  his  most  im- 
portant compositions  the  foUowmg  have  been 
gablished: — op.  ao,  'Nirwana,   Symphonisches 
timmungsbild' ;  op.  10,  Music  to  Shakspeare's 
'  JuUus  Caesar' ;  op.  16,  Ballade  for  Orchestn^ 
<  Dea  Sanger's  Fludi' ;  op.  2^  *  Vier  Gharakter- 
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stilcke  fUr  Orchester,  (i)  Allegro  risoluto,  (2) 
Nottumo,  (3)  Intermezzo  guerriero,  (4)  Fune- 
rale.'  Among  his  pianoforte  pieces  especial  at- 
tention should  be  called  to  his  recent  op.  at, 
*JX  Oamovale  di  Milano/ 

On  Jan.  i,  1878,  he  was  appointed  Koniglicher 
Hofkapellmeister  at  Hanover.  [B.D.] 

BUHL,  Joseph  David,  bom  near  Amboise 
1 781,  trumpeter,  son  of  a  musician  in  the  service 
of  the  Duo  de  Choiseul.  He  was  successively  a 
member  of  the  band  of  the  *  Garde  Parisienne,' 
organised  1792,  and  of  the  Consuls'  'Grenadiers 
de  la  Garde.'  He  was  also  professor  at  the 
cavalry  school  of  trumpeters  at  Versailles,  from, 
its  foundation  in  1805  to  its  abolition  in  181 1. 
In  18 1 4  he  was  i^pointed  1^  Louis  XVIII  con- 
ductor of  the  band  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  and 
received  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  181 6  he 
became  first  trumpeter  at  the  Opera,  and  at 
the  Theatre  Italien ;  but  owing  to  an  accident  at 
the  coronation  of  Charles  X  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  both  appointments  in  1825.  In  1823 
Buhl  introduced  into  France  the  elide-trumpet  iS 
coulisse),  invented  by  Haltenhoff  of  Hanau. 
He  published  a  *  Method  for  Trumpet'  (Paris, 
Janet),  and  was  editor  of  the  '  Ordonnance  des 
Trompettes.'  [M.  C.  C] 

BULL,  John,  Mns.  Doc.,  was  bom  in  Somer- 
setshire about  1563.  He  was  educated  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Chapel  under  William  Blitheman,  the 
celebrated  organist.  On*  Dec.  24,  1582  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  Hereford  Cathedral  and 
afterwards  master  of  the  children.  In  January 
1585  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Chapel 
'RojaXf  and  in  1591  on  the  death  of  his  master  is 
said  to  have  succeeded  him  as  organist.  But  this 
is  mere  conjecture,  as  John  Hewlett  succeeded 
Blitheman  in  the  place  of  a  gentieman,  and  the 
office  of  organist  as  a  separate  appointment  did 
not  then  exist,  On  July  9,  1586,  he  was  ad- 
mitted Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford, '  having  practised  in 
that  faculty  fourteen  years,'  and  on  July  7, 1592, 
was  incorporated  Mus.  Doc.  in  the  same  Univer- 
sity, having  previously  taken  the  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  1596,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Queen  Flizabetii,  Bull  was  the  first  appointed 
Music  Professor  in  Gresham  College,  and,  i^-> 
though  unable  to  compose  and  read  his  lectures, 
in  lAtin,  according  to  the  founder's  original  in<« 
tention,  such  was  his  favour  with  the  Queen  and 
the  public,  that  the  executors  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  by  the  oidinanoes  bearing  date  1597, 
dispensed  with  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage and  ordered  'The  solemn  music  lecture 
twice  every  week,  in  manner  following,  viz.  the 
theoretique  part  for  one  half-hour,  or  thereabouts, 
and  the  praotique,  by  concert  of  voice  or  instru- 
ments, for  the  rest  of  the  hour,  whereof  the  first 
lecture  should  be  in  the  Latin  tongue  and  the 
second  in  FiUglish ;  but  because  at  this  time  Mr. 
Dr.  Bull,  who  is  recommended  to  the  place  by 
ths  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  being  not 
able  to  speak  Latin,  his  lectures  are  permitted  to 
be  altogether  in  English,  so  long  as  he  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  place  of  music  lecturer  there.'  In 
1601  Bull  went  abroad  for  the  reooveiy  cf  his 
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healtli,  and  daring  his  absence  was  permitted  to 
substitute  as  his  deputy,  Thomas,  son  of  William 
Byrd.  He  travelled  incognito  into  France  and 
Germany,  and  Antony  k  Wood  tells  a  story  of  a 
feat  performed  by  him  at  St.  Omer's,  where,  to  a 
composition  originally  in  forty  parts,  he  added 
forty  more  in  a  few  hours.  After  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  Bull  retained  his  post  in  the  Chapel 
Koyal,  and  his  fame  as  an  organist  was  widely 
spread.  On  Dec.  15,  1606,  Bull  was  admitted 
into  the  freedom  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Com- 
pany by  service,  having  been  bound  apprentice 
to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  was  ftee  of  the 
Company.  On  July  16,  1607,  when  James  I  and 
Prince  Henry  dined  at  Merchant  Taylors*  Hall, 
the  royal  guests  were  entertained  with  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental.  And  while  His 
Majesty  was  at  table,  according  to  Stowe,  '  John 
BuU,  Doctor  of  Musique,  one  of  the  orgsjiists  of 
His  Majesties  Chappell-royall,  and  freis  of  the 
Merohaat-taylors,  being  in  a  citizen's  gowne, 
oappe,  and  hood,  played  most  excellent  melodic 
upon  a  small  payre  of  Organes,  placed  there  for 
that  purpose  onley.'  (Chronicles,  edit.  1631,  p. 
891.)  On  Dec  aa,  1607,  Bull  obtained^  firom 
the  Bishop  of  London  a  marriage  licence  for  him- 
self and  'Elizabeth  Walter  of  the  Strand,  maiden, 
aged  about  a4,  daughter  of  Walter, 

citizen  of  London,  deceased,  she  attending  upon 
the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lady  MarcliimieBs  of  Winchester.* 
Thev  were  to  marry  at '  Christ  Church,  London.* 
In  the  same  month  he  resigned  his  professorship  at 
Gresham  College,  which  was  tenable  only  so  long 
as  he  remained  unmarried.  In  1-6 1 1  he  was  in  the 
service  of  Prince  Henry,  and  his  name  stands  first 
on  the  roU  of  the  Prince*s  musicians,  with  a  salary 
of  £40  per  annum.  The  old  Cheque  Book  of  the 
Chapel  Boyal  records  under  date  of  161 3  that 
*  Jonn  Bull,  Doctor  of  Musicke,  went  beyond  the 
ieas  without  license,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Arohduke's  service.*  No  vaUd  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  his  leaving  the  country,  but  it 
seems  he  had  been  preparing  for  the  step  some 
months  proviously.  in  the  British  Museum 
(Add.  BISS.  No.  6194),  is  preserved  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Bull  to  Sir  M.  Hicks,  wishing  his  son*s  name 
to  be  inserted  instead  of  his  own  in  some  patent 
dated  April  a6, 161  a ;  and  the  same  MS.  contains 
an  extract  from  Mr.  Trumbull's  letter  to  James  I 
concerning  the  Arohduke's  receiving  Dr.  Bull,  the 
king's  organist,  into  his  chapel  without  permis- 
sion, dated  May  30,  1614.  The  subsequent  life 
of  Dr.  Bull  has  been  hitherto  simply  oonjecturo, 
but  the  writer  is  fortunately  enabled  to  clear  up 
the  latter  part  of  it  frcan  a  letter  written  bv  the 
Chevalier  Leon  de  Burburo  some  few  years  oack, 
in  answer  to  certain  inquiries.  The  Chevalier 
says,  <  I  do  not  know  that  the  Cathedral  of  Ant- 
werp ever  possessed  any  MSS.  of  Dr.  John  Bull, 
but  at  all  events  thero  have  remained  no  traces 
for  a  long  time.  The  only  facts  relative  to  John 
Bull  that  I  have  discovered  are,  that  he  became 
organist  of  Notre  Dame  at  Antwerp  in  161 7,  in 
the  place  of  Rumold  Waelrent  deceased ;  that  in 
1620  he  lived  in  the  house  adjoining  the  churoh, 

^1  Thh  fkot  has  never  before  been  notkied.   I  am  Indebted  for  It  to 
CkdonelJ. L. Cbeiter.  [Q.] 


on  the  side  of  the  Place  Verte,  in  which  the  ccm- 
cierge  of  the  cathedral  had  lived ;  that  he  died 
on  Maroh  i  a  or  13,  i6a8,  and  was  buried  on  tho 
15th  of  the  same  month  in  the  cathedral  where 
he  had  been  organist.'  Specimens  of  Bull's  com- 
positions for  voices  may  be  found  in  Barnard's  and 
Boyce's  collections  and  in  Sir  William  Leighton'a 
'  Teares  or  Lamentations  of  a  Sarrowfull  Soule,' 
16 1 4,  fol.  He  joined  Byrd  and  Gibbons  in  con- 
tributing to  the  Parthenia,  a  collection  of  pieces 
for  the  virginals,  printed  early  in  the  I7tn  cen- 
tury, and  a  laxge  number  d  his  instrumental 
movements  are  extant  in  the  volume  in  the  Flts- 
william  Museum  known  as  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Virginal  Book,  and  in  other  MSS.  See  a  curious 
list  in  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professars, 
pp.  203-8.  To  Bull  has  been  attributed  the  com- 
position of  the  popular  tune,  'God  save  the  King.* 
but  the  claim  made  on  his  behalf  has  met  with 
but  partial  acceptance.  [See  God  save  thb 
Kino.]  A  portrait  of  Bull  is  preserved  in  the 
Music  School  at  Oxford.  It  is  painted  on  a  board 
and  represents  him  in  the  habit  of  a  bachelor  of 
music.  On  the  left  side  of  the  head  are  the  words, 
*  An.  ^tatis  svsb  a6,  1589,'  and  on  the  right  side 
an  hour-glass,  upon  which  is  placed  a  human  skull, 
with  a  bone  across  the  mouth.  Round  the  four 
sides  of  the  frame  is  written  the  following  homely 
distich: — 

'The  bull  by  force  in  field  doth  raigne: 
But  Bull  by  skill  good  will  doth  gayne.' 

[E.  F.  R.] 

BUNN,  Alfred,  manager  and  dramatio  au- 
thor, was  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  director,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  lessee,  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Elliston  gave  him  his  first 
appointment  as  stage-manager  of  Drury  Lane  in 
1823,  when  he  was  quite  a  young  man;  and  he 
first  obtained  a  certain  celebrity  as  a  manager 
by  endeavouring  some  dozen  years  afterwards  to 
establish  an  Ei^lish  Opera.  'The  Maid  of  Ar- 
tois,'  and  a  few  years  later  *  The  Bohemian  Girl,' 
'  The  Daughter  of  St.  Mark,'  and  other  operas  by 
Balfe,  were  produced  at  Drury  Idme  under  Mr. 
Bunn's  management ;  and  for  the  first  of  these 
works  Mme.  Malibran  was  engaged  at  the  then 
unprecedented  rate  of  £1 35  a  night.  Mr.  Bunn 
also  brought  out  Mr.  (now  Sir  Julius)  Benedict's 
'  Brides  of  Venice'  and  Vincent  Wallace's  '  Man- 
tana.'  For  most  of  these  operas  Mr.  Bunn  him- 
self furnished  the  libretto,  which  however  was  in 
every  case  of  French  origin.  He  was  the  author 
or  adapter  of  a  good  many  dramas  and  farces,  in- 
cluding '  The  Minister  and  the  Mercer,'  a  trans- 
lation  of  Scribe's  '  Bertrand  et  Raton,*  which,  <m 
its  first  production,  obtained  remarkable  success. 
Long  before  his  career  as  manager  had  come  to 
an  end  he  published  a  volume  of  memoirs,  under 
the  title  of  •  The  Stage.*  [H.  S.  E.] 

BUNTING,  Edward,  son  of  an  English 
engineer  and  an  Irish  lady,  bom  at  Arma^  in 
February  1773.  He  was  educated  as  an  organ 
and  pianoforte  player,  and  distinguished  himiself 
for  his  love  of  Lish  music,  of  which  he  published 
three  collections.  The  first,  containing  Irish  airs 
'never  before  published,'  came  out  in  1796.    A 
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second,  oontaining  75  Additional  ftin  (worda  by 
Campbell  and  othen),  and  a  dit^ertation  on  the 
Irish  Harp,  appeared  in  1 809.  A  third  collection, 
containing  upwards  of  150  airs,  of  which  more 
than  lao  were  then  for  the  first  time  given  to 
the  public,  was  published  in  1840.  Tbi»  last 
collection  is  remarkable  for  a  distertation  of  100 
pages  upon  the  history  and  practice  of  music  in 
Irdand.  According  to  this  distertation  'the 
occasion  which  first  confirmed  him  in  his  partiality 
for  the  airs  of  his  native  country,  was  the  great 
meeting  of  the  Harpers  at  Belfast  in  1 79a.  &fore 
this  time  there  had  been  several  similar  meetings 
at  Granard,  in  the  county  Cf  Longford,  which 
had  excited  a  sorprisinff  degree  of  interest  in 
Irish  music  throughout  that  part  of  thexountry. 
Tne  meeting  at  Belfiut  was  however  better 
attended  than  any  that  had  yet  taken  place,  and 
its  effects  were  more  permanent,  for  it  kindled 
an  enthusiasm  throughout  the  north  which  bums 
bright  in  some  warm  and  honest  hearts  to  this 
day.  All  the  best  of  the  old  class  of  Harpers — 
a  race  of  men  then  nearly  extinct,  and'-now  gone 
for  ever — Bennis  Hiampson,  Arthur  O'Neill, 
Charles  Fanning,  and  seven  others,  the  least 
able  of  whom  hM  not  left  his  like  behind,  were 
present.*  Aided  by  O'Neill  and  the  other  harpers. 
Banting  immediately  began  to  form  his  first  col- 
lection. He  travelled  into  Derry,  Tyrone,  and 
Connanffht^  "^here,  especially  in  the  last,  he 
obtained  a  great  numb^  of  excellent  airs.  His 
first  and  second  collections  contain  the  best  Irish 
airs,  although  in  his  third  there  are  several  very 
good  ones,  and  some  very  curious.  Among 
these  last  are  the  'earmana  or  dirges,  and  airs  to 
which  Ossianic  and  other  old  poems  are  song,' 
and  which  the  editor  gives  as  '  very  ancient  * — 
many  hundred  years  -old.  He  afterwards  en- 
deavours to  analyse  the  structure  of  Irish  airs, 
and  to  point  out  their  characteristics. 

Bunting  died  at  Belfast  Dec.  ai,  1843,  and 
was  inteired  at  Iflount  Jerome.  His  death  was 
absolutely  unnoticed.  '  He  was  of  no  party,  and 
therefore  honoured  of  none,  and  yet  thu  un- 
honoured  man  was  the  preserver  of  his  country's 
music*  {JJub,  Univ.  Mag^  Jan.  1847;  PWvote 
Souree9.)  [£.  F.  R.] 

BURDEN  OB  BURTHEN.  Old  songs  and 
ballads  freouently  had  a  chorus  cr  "motto  to  each 
verse,  whi<m  in  the  language  of  the  time  was 
called  a  Burden  or  Bob.  <^e  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  most  popular  was  '  Hey  truly  loly  lo,* 
quoted  in  '  Piers  rlowman,*  1363,  and  other  early 
songs.  It  occurs  after  every  line  of  a  song  of 
the  time  of  Edward  IV  (Sloane  MS.  No.  1584)  ; 
and  in  Isaac  Walton's  'Compleat  Angler*  is  the 
burden  of  *  O  the  sweet  cont^tment  the  country- 
man doth  find/ 

'  Heigh  trolloUie  loe. 
Heigh  trollollie  lee.' 

The  ancient  'Frogge  Song*  has  the  ridiculous 
burden — 

'  Farthing  linkum  laddium, 

Fann — ho —  fanny  ho, 

Farthing  glen.' 
In  the  ballad  of '  iSir  Eglamore,*  which  was  very 
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popular  in  the  17th  century,  the  burden  is  'Fa 
la,  lanky  down  cBlly.*  In  Shakespeare's  'Tem- 
pest *  we  find — 

'  Foote  it  fiaatly  heere  and  there, 
And  sweet  Sprites  the  burthen  beare.' 

The  stage  direction  to  which  is  'Burthen  dis- 
persedly';  and  the  burthen  follows — 

'  Harke,  harke,  bowgh-wough ; 
The  watch-dogges  bariie 
Bowgh-wough.' 

The  second  song  in  the  same  .play  has  'Ding- 
dong*  for  the  burden.  In  'As  You  Like  It* 
Celia  says  'I 'would  sing  my  song  without  a 
burthen,  thou  bring'st  me  out  of  tune.' 

The  ballad  'The  Jolly  Miller '  has  been  a  fa- 
vourite firom  the  16th  or  17th  century,  and  was 
sent  to  Beethoven  to  haimenise  on  account  of 
'its  merited  popularity*  by  Thomson,  who  in- 
serted it  in  his  'Scotch  Songs,*  1834.  Isk  it  we 
find  the  lines — 

'  This  the  burden  of  his  song 
For  ever  us*d  to  be, 
I  care  for  nobody,  no,  not  I, 
If  nobody  vares  for  me.' 

It  is  probable  that  the  burdens  were  ac- 
companied by  motion  or  dancing.  [Ballad.] 
In  'Much  Ado  about  Nothing'  Margaret  says 
'Claps  into  light-a-love  (that  goes  without  a 
burden).  Do  you  sing  it  and  111  dance  it.' 
Burden  also  means  the  drone  or  bass  of  a  bag- 
pipe.   [Faux-bodbdok.]  [W.H.C] 

BURGMt)^LLER,  Nobbkbt,  composer;  bom 
at  Dtisseldor^  Feb.  8,  1810;  son  of  the  then 
music-Director  there,  who  died  in  1824  well 
known  and  honoured  as  one  cf  the  founders  and 
conductors  of  the  Lower  Rhine  festivals.  Nor- 
bert  very  early  showed  extraordinary  musical 
talent.  After  leaving  his  father  he  studied  at 
Cassel  under  Spohr  and  Hauptmann.  But  a 
sickly  constitution  prevented  his  full  develop- 
ment, and  he  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1836. 
He  left  much  music  behind  him,  of  which  two 
symphonies,  an  overture,  and  some  other  pieces 
were  published  by  Kistner,  all,  notwithstand- 
ing their  natural  immaturity,  manifesting  great 
ability,  lively  imagination  full  of  ideas,  fi^shness 
of  invention,  and  a  strong  feeling  for  classical 
'  form.*  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  if  his 
life  had  been  spared,  concentration  and  strength 
would  have  come  with  years,  and  that  Buig- 
miiller  would  have  reached  a  high  place  in  his 
art.  Schumann  valued  him  greatly :  he  begins  a 
memorial  notice  of  him  by  saying  that  since  the 
early  death  of  Schubert  nothing  more  deplorable 
had  happened  than  that  of  ^urgm^er  (Ges. 
Schrift^  iii.  145).  [A.  M.] 

BURLA,  OB  BURLESCA,  a  musical  joke  or 
playful  composition;  J.  S.  Bach's  Partita  3, 
engraved  with  his  own  hand  on  copper,  and 
published  in  1737,  contains  a  Burlesca  as  the 
fifth  piece.  Schumann  has  a  Burla  in  op.  124. 
No.  I  a.  [W.H.C] 

BURLETTA,  a  droU  or  &cetious  musical 
drama  or  farce,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
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Italian  verb  hurlare,  *to  jest,'  or  *to  ridicule.' 
The  burletta  found  its  way  from  Italy  through 
France  to  England.  The  most  celebrated  ex- 
ample produced  in  England  wai  the  Beooab's 
OpiEBdL  in  1727,  written  by  Gay,  and  adapted 
to  the  popular  melodies  of  the  day.  In  1737 
appeared  'TTie  Dragon  of  Wantley,'  by  Henry 
Carey  and  Lampe,  which  succeeded  bo  well  that 
it  was  followed  in  1738  by  a  second  part  or 
sequel,  entitled  *  Margery.'  [W.  H.  C] 

BURNEY,  Charles,  Mns.  Doo.,  was  bom  at 
Shrewsbury  April  J,  1726,  and  educated  at 
the  free  school  there.  He  was  subsequently 
removed  to  the  public  school  at  Chester,  where 
he  commenced  his  musical  studies  under  Mr. 
Baker,  the  organist  of  the  Cathedral.  When 
about  fifteen  years  of  age  he  returned  to  his 
native  town,  and  for  thrae  years  pursued  the 
study  of  music,  as  a  future  pitifession,  mider  his 
elder  brother  James  Bumey,  organist  of  St. 
Mar/s,  Shrewsbury.  He  was  next  sent  to  Lon- 
don, and  for  three  years  studied  under  Dr.  Ame. 
In  1749  he  was  ^ected  <xganist  of  St.  Dionis- 
Backchurch,  Fenchurch-street,  and  in  i^e  winter 
of  the  same  year  engaged  to  take  the  harpsi- 
chord, in  the  subscription  concerts  then  recently 
estabiijihed  at  the  King's  .^irma  in  Comhill.  In 
the  following  year  he  composed  the  music  of  three 
dramas — Mallet's  Alfred,  Mendez's  Itpbin  Hood, 
and  Queen  Mab — for  Dnuy-Iane.  Being  threat- 
ened with  consumption,  however,  he  could  not 
contixiue  these  exertions,  and,  in  1751,  accepted 
the  situation  of  organist  of  Lyim-Ilegis,  Norfolk, 
where  he  remained  for  the  succeeding  nine 
years.  In  this  retreat  he  formed  the  design, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  History  of 
Music.  In  1760,  his  heal^  being  completely 
restored,  he  returned  to  London,  and  again 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  Bumey  pub- 
lished several  concertos  for  the  harpsichord  wnich 
were  much  admired ;  and  in  1 766  he  brought  out 
at  Druiy-Iane,  with  considerable  success,  both 
words  and  music  of  a  piece  entitled  'Hie Cunning 
Man,*  founded  upon,  and  adapted  to  the  music  of 
J.  J.  Rousseau's  'Devin  du  Village.'  On  June 
33>  I7^9>  ^^0  University  of  Oxford  conferred 
upon  him  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor 
of  Music,  on  which  occasion  his  exercise  coqsisted 
of  an  anthem  of  considerable  length,  with  over^ 
ture,  solos,  recitatives  and  choruses,  which  con- 
tinued long  to  be  a  favourite  at  the  Oxford  Music 
Meetings,  and  was  several  times  performed  in 
Germany  under  the  direction  of  Emanuel  Bach. 
In  the  meantime,  neither  the  assiduous  pursuit 
of  his  profession,  nor  his  many  other  engage- 
ments had  interrupted  his  collections  for  his 
Histoiy  of  Music  He  had  exhausted  all  the 
information  tiiat  books  could  afford  him,  and 
was  &r  frt>m  what  he  desired.  The  present 
state  of  music  could  only  be  ascertained  by 
personal  investigation  and  converge  with  the 
most  celebrated  musicians  of  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  his  own.  He  resolved  to  make  the 
tour  of  Italy,  France  and  Germany,  and  fur- 
nished with  powerful  letters  of  introduction  from 
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the  Earl  of  Sandwich  (a  nobleman  devoted  to 
music)  quitted  London  in  June  1770.  He  spent 
several  days  in  Paris,  aod  then  went  by  Lyons 
and  Geneva  (where  he  had  an  accidental  inter- 
view with  Voltaire),  to  Turin,  Milan.  Padua» 
Venice,  Bologna,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples, 
consulting  everywhere  the  libraries  and  the 
learned;  hearing  the  best  music,  sacred  and. 
secular,  and  receiving  the  most  cheerful  and 
liberal  SAsistance  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  his  object.  On  his  return  to  England,  Dr. 
Bumey  published  an  account  of  his  tour,  in  one 
volume,  which  was  exceedingly  well  received, 
and  deemed  so  good  a  model  tha^  Dr.  Johnson 
professedly  imitated  it  in  his  own  l^our  to  the 
Hebrides,  saying,  *I  had  that  clever  dog  Bumey*s 
Musical  Tour  in  my  eye.*  In  July  1772,  Dr. 
Bumey  again  embark^  for  the  continent  to 
make  the  tour  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlandsy 
of  which  he  published  an  account  in  two  volumes. 
At  Vienna  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the 
intimate  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  poet 
Metastasio.  Here  he  also  found  two  of  the 
greatest  musicians  o£  that  age,  Hasse  and  Gluck. 
From  Vienna  he  proceeded  throueh  Prague, 
Dresden  and  Berlin,  to  Hambuig,  ana  thence  by 
Holland,  to  England,  where  he  immediately  de- 
voted himself  to  arranging  the  mass  of  matflrials 
lilius  collected. 

In  1773  Dr.  Bumey  was  elected  an  F.  R.  S. ; 
and  in  1776  the  first  volume  of  his  General 
History  of  Music  appeared  in  4to.  In  the  same 
year  the  complete  work  of  Sir  John  Hawkins 
was  published.  Bumey*s  subsequent  volumes 
were  published  at  unequal  intervals,  the  fourth 
and  last  appearing  in  1789.  Between  the  two 
rival  histories,  the  public  decision  was  loud  and 
immediate  in  £svour  of  Dr.  Bumey.  Time  has 
ipodified  this  opinion,  and  brought  the  merits  of 
each  work  to  their  fojr  and  proper  level — ad- 
judging to  Bumey  the  palm  of  stvle,  arrange- 
ment, and  amusing  narrative,  and  to  E[a.wkina. 
the  credit  of  minuter  accuracy  and  deeper  re- 
search, more  particularly  in  parts  interesting  to 
the  antiquary  and  the  literazy  world  in  general. 
Bumey*8  first  volume  treats  of  the  music  and, 
poetiy  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  music  of  the 
Hebrews,  Egyptians,  etc  The  second  and  third 
volumes  comprise  all  that  was  then  known  of  th^ 
bio^aphi^s  of  the  great  musicians  of  the  15th, 
16^,  and  17th  centuries.  The  fourth  volume 
is  perhaps  less  entitled  to  praise.  Whole  pages 
are  given  to  long-forgotten  and  worthless  Italian 
operas,  whilst  the  great  works  of  Handel  and 
J.  S.  B^ch  remain  unchronicled ;  the  latter  indeed 
is  almost  ignored. 

When  the  extraordinary  musical  precocity  of 
the  in&nt  Crotch  first  excited  the  attention  of  the 
musical  profession  and  the  scientific  world,  Bur- 
ney  drew  up  an  account  of  the  infiuit  phenome- 
non, which  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  Uie  Royal 
Society  in  1779,  and  published  in  the  Philoeophi- 
cal  Transactions.  The  conunemoration  of  Handel 
in  1784  again  called  forth  his  literary  talents; 
his  account  of  these  performances,  pubUshed  in 
4to  for  the  benefit  of  the  musical  fund,  is  well 
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known  to  every  mudcal  reader.  Dr.  Bumey  also 
-wrote  'An  Ebmy  towards  the  History  of  Comets/ 
1760 ;  'A  Plan  n>r  a  Mosic  School,'  1774 ;  and  the 
*Liro  And  Letters  of  Metastasio/  3  vols.  8vo, 
1796.  His  last  labour  was  on  Bees*  Cyclopedia, 
£ae  which  work  he  famished  all  the  musical 
^sirticles,  except  those  of  a  philosophical  and 
mAthemAtical  kind.  His  remuneration  for  this 
^waa  £1000,  and  as  most  of  the  matter  was 
extracted  without  alteration  from  his  History, 
-the  price  was  large. 

I>tiring  a  long  life  Dr.  Bumey  enjoyed  the 
intimate  acquaintance  of  almost  every  contempo- 
rary who  was  distinguished  either  in  literature 
or  the  arts ;  with  Johnson  he  was  in  habits  of 
firiendship ;  and  it  is  known  that  soon  after  John- 
■on*B  death,  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  becoming 
his  biographer.  For  many  years  Dr.  Bumey 
lived  in  St.  Martin's  Street,  Leicester  Square,  in 
»  bouse  once  the  residence  of  Newton,  and  still 
standing;  but  about  1789,  on  being  appointed 
oxganist  of  Chelsea  College,  he  removed  to  a 
suite  of  apartments  in  that  building,  where  he 
spent  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  in  the 
enjoyment  of  independence,  and  of  a  fiunily,  each 
individual  of  which  (thanks  to  their  parents'  early 
care  and  example)  had  attained  high  distinction 
in  some  walk  of  literature  or  science.  '  Li  all  the 
relations  of  private  life,'  says  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers, 'his  character  was  exemplary,  and  his 
nappiness  such  as  that  character  deserved  and 
honoured.  His  manners  were  peculiarly  easy, 
spirited  and  gentlemanlike ;  he  possessed  all  the 
suavity  of  tiie  Chesterfie'd  school  without  its 
stifEness — all  its  graces,  unalloyed  by  its  laxity  of 
moral  principle.'  At  length,  full  of  vears,  and 
rich  in  all  that  should  accompany  cud  age,  he 
breathed  his  last  on  April  la,  18 14,  at  Chelsea 
College.  His  remains  were  deposited,  on  the 
loih  of  the  same  month,  in  the  burial-ground  of 
that  institution,  attended  by  his  own  £Eunily  (of 
which  he  lived  to  see  the  fourth  generation),  tiie 
chief  officers  of  the  college,  and  many  others  of 
2ank  and  talent. 

His  intelligent  and  expressive  face  has  been 
preserved  by  Reynolds,  m  a  fine  portrait,  en- 
graved by  Bartolozzi,  and  Barry  has  introduced 
him  in  hu  large  picture  at  the  Society  of  Arts. 

As  a  composer  Dr.  Bumey's  principal  works,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  are  '  Sonatas 
far  two  Violins  and  a  Base,*  two  sets;  'Six 
Comet  Pieces  with  Introduction  and  Fugue  for 
^the  Organ';  'Twelve  Canzonetti  a  due  vod  in 
eanone,  poesie  dell'  abate  Metastasio' ; '  Six  Duets 
for  German  Flutes';  *Six  Concertos  for  Violin, 
etc.  in  eight  parts';  *  Two  Sonatas  for  Pianoforte, 
ITiolin  and  Violoncello';  and  'Six  Harpsichord 
Lessons.'  [E.  F.  R.] 

BURROWES*  John  Fbioklkton,  bom  in 
London,  April  33,  1787,  was  a  pupil  of  William 
'Horsley.  He  first  made  himself  known  as  a 
composer  by  an  overture  and  several  vocal 
pieces  with  orchestral  accompaniments,  and 
afterwards  by  an  overture  produced  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  original  -members.     He  soon 
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however  abandoned  these  pursuits  for  the  less 
distinguished  but  nttxe  profitable  one  of  com- 
posing and  arranging  for  the  pianoforte.  Bur- 
rowes  was  the  author  of  '  The  Thorough  Bass 
Primer*  and  '  The  Pianoforte  Primer,'  botli 
which  have  passed  through  many  editions,  and 
are  still  in  request.  He  was  also  the  composer 
of  some  ballads  and  many  pianoforte  pieces.  For 
nearly  forty  years  he  held  the  situation  of  organist 
of  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly.  He  died 
March  31,  185a.  [W.  H-  H.] 

BURTON,  AvBBT,  a  cathedral  musician  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  some  of  whose  compo- 
sitions are  still  preserved  in  the  Music  School  at 
Oxford.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BURTON,  John,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  bom 
1 730,  was  a  pupil  of  John  Keeble,  the  theorist. 
He  became  one  of  the  first  harpsichord  players  of 
his  time,  particularly  as  respects  expression.  He 
died  in  1785.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BUSBV.  Thomas,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  in  West- 
minster, 1755.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
articled  to  Battishill ;  he  also  studied  languages, 
became  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  for  several 
years  was  connected  with  the  press  as  reporter. 
He  was  successively  organist  at  St.  Mary's,  New- 
ington,  and  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  Lombsird  Street. 
In  1799  he  produced  an  oratorio  called  'The 
Prophecy,*  which  met  with  considerable  success. 
Encouraiged  by  this  he  wrote  an  '  Ode  to  British 
Genius' ;  an  'Ode  to  St. Cecilia's  Day'  (by  Pope); 
'Comala'  (firom  Ossian);  and  the  oratorio  of 
'Britannia.*  In  1801  he  took  his  degree  as 
Mus.  Doc.  at  Cambridge,  having  previously  en- 
joyed that  of  LL.D.  He  next  composed  the 
music  to  'Joanna,*  a  five-act  romance  by  Cum- 
berland, and  subsequently  gained  fiEune  by  his 
music  to  '  A  Tale  of  Mystery,*  and  '  Rugantino, 
or  the  Bravo  of  Venice' — the  first  melodramatic 
music  heard  in  this  country.  He  died  in  April, 
1838.  Busby  was  a  man  of  great  industry,  and, 
besides  the  works  enumerated,  wrote  and  pub- 
lished the  following  : — '  The  Day  of  Grenius,*  a 
satire,  1786  ;  'A  Dictionary  of  Music,'  1786 — a 
work  which  went  through  many  editions,  and  is 
still  in  print;  'The  Divine  Harmonist^'  1788; 
'Melodia  Britannica,'  1790;  'The  Monthly 
Musical  Journal'  (4  numbers),  1801 ;  'Lucre- 
tius,' translated  from  the  Latin,  a  vols.  4to., 
1813;  *A  Gnunmar  of  Music,*  1818 ;  'A 
History  of  Music'  (compiled  from  Bumey  and 
Hawkins),  a  vols.  8va,  1819;  'Concert-Room 
and  Orchestra  Anecdotes,*  3  vols.  lamo.,  1835  ; 
'A  Musical  Manual,  or  Technical  Diroctory,' 
1828.  {Diet,  of  Living  Authors,  1816;  Busby, 
Hist,  of  Muiic ;  Private  Sources.)         [£.  F.  R.] 

BUSNOIS,  a  Belgian  musician  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th  century,  who  with  Ockenheim 
and  a  few  others  represent  the  Netherland  school 
immediately  preceding  Josquin  des  Pr^.  The 
date  and  place  of  h^  birth  are  unknown,  but 
he  was  without  doubt  educated  and  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Belgium.  In  1476 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  dbapel  singers  of 
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Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
continued  in  that  podtion  till  the  death  of  that 
prince  (Jan.  5,  1477),  when  he  retired  to  a 
countiy  life  till  his  death  about  1480. 

EieBewetter,  in  his  'Eseay  on  the  Muno  of 
the  NetherlandBy*  has  pinted  three  four-part 
chansonB  from  the  '  Ganti  Cento  Cinquanta  *  (Pe- 
truod,  Venice,  1503),  which  show  a  decided 
progress  on  the  music  of  Dufay^s  period  (1380- 
1450).  Some  masses  of  Busnois'  are  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  pontifical  chapel,  and  other 
compositions,  chiefly  for  the  church,  in  a  MS. 
in  the  royal  library  at  Brussels.  Many  of  his 
chansons  are  in  a  MS.  brought  to  light  of  late 
years  in  the  library  at  Dijon.  [J.  B.  S.  B.] 

BUTLER,  Thomas  Hamlt,  son  of  John 
Butler,  professor  of  music,  was  bom  in  London 
in  1763.  He  received  his  early  musical  educa- 
tion as  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  imder  Dr. 
Kares.  On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  was 
sent  to  Italy  to  study  composition  under  Piccini, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  was  engaged  by  Sheridan  to  com- 
pose for  Druiy  Lane  Theatre.  Differences 
however  arising,  he  quitted  England  at  the 
expiration  of  his  engagement  and  settled  in 
Edinbui^h,  where  he  established  himself  as  a 
teacher,  and  where  he  died  in  1823.  Butler 
composed  the  music  for  '  The  Widow  of  Delphi,* 
a  musical  comedy  by  Richard  Cumberland, 
1780,  besides  many  pieees  for  the  piano- 
forte. [W.  H.  H.] 

BUXTEHUDE,  Dixtbioh,  a  celebrated  or^ 
ganist  and  composer,  bom  1637  at  Helsingor, 
Denmark,  where  his  father  Johann  was  organist 
of  the  Olai-church.  The  father  died  Jan.  aa, 
1674,  in  his  7 and  year.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  son  received  his  thorough  musical  education 
from  his  &ther  or  not.  In  April  1668  he  ob- 
tained the  post  of  organist  at  the  Marien-Kirche 
of  Liibeck — one  of  the  best  and  most  lucrative 
in  Germany — where  his  admirable  playing  and 
promising  abilities  excited  much  attention.  Here 
his  energy  and  skill  at  once  found  their  proper 
field.  Not  content  with  discharging  his  duties 
at  the  oigan,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  instituting 
great  musical  perfcnmances  in  connection  with 
the  church  senrices,  and  in  1673  started  the 
'Abendmusiken,*  or  evening  peifonnances.  on 
which  Liibeck  peculiarly  prided  itself  They  took 
place  annually,  on  the  five  Sundays  before  Christ- 
mas, beginning  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  after 
the  afternoon  service,  and  consisted  of  concerted 
pieces  of  sacred  music  for  orchestra  and  chorus — 
the  former  improved  and  the  latter  formed  by 
Buxtehude — and  organ  performances.  In  such 
efforts  Buxtehude  was  well  seconded  by  his  fel- 
low citizens.  The  musical  evenings  continued 
throughout  the  i8th  century,  aud  even  into  the 
19th.  Further  particulars  by  them  are  given 
by  Spitta  in  his  *  life  of  J.  S.  Bach  *  (i.  353,  irom 
Mdller*s  'Cimbria  Litterata,'  and  Conrad  von 
H6veln*s  'Begliicktem  und  geschmiicktem  Lii- 
beck *) ;  Matheson  also  mentions  them  in  his 
'Volkommene  Kapellmeister.'  The  best  testi* 
mony  to  Buxtehuoe's  greatness  is  contained  in 
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the  &ct  of  Sebastian  Bach  having  made  a  journey 
of  fifty  miles  on  foot  that  he  might  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  Liibeck  concerts.  In 
£sot  Buxtehude  became  the  great  musical  centre 
for  the  North  of  Europe,  and  the  young  musidana 
flocked  around  him.  Amongst  these  was  Nicolas 
Bruhns,  who  excelled  Buxtdiude  himself  both  in 
composition  and  in  organ-playing. 

Buxtehude  ended  his  active  and  deservedly 
famous  life  May  9,  1707.  His  strength  lay  in 
his  free  organ  compositions  (Le.  pieces  not 
founded  on  chorals),  and  generally  in  instru- 
mental music,  pure  and  simple,  and  not  baaed 
on  a  poetical  idea.  These,  though  now  anti- 
quated, are  remarkable  as  the  earliest  assertion  of 
tiie  principle  of  pure  instrumental  music,  which 
was  afterwards  so  fully  developed  by  Bach.  In 
treatment  of  chorales  on  the  organ  Buxtehude 
was  not  equal  to  the  school  of  Padielbel ;  but  to 
judge  him  from  one  side  only  would  be  unfiur. 
A  list  of  his  published  works,  corrected  from 
Gerber,  is  given  by  SpitU  ('  J.  S.  Bach/  i.  358, 
note).  These  include  the  'Abendmusiken'  from 
1678-87,  and  occatdonal  pieces,  many  of  them 
published  at  L&beck  during  his  lifetime. 

Earlier  instrumentsl  compositions  Spitta  was 
not  able  to  discover ;  Matheson  also  complained 
that  of  Buxtehude's  clavier  pieces,  in  wluch  his 
principal  strength  lay,  few  if  any  existed.  A 
collection  of  seven  '  Claviersuiten  mentioned  by 
Matheson  (Yolk.  Kapellmeister,  130),  'in  whidi 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  planets  are 
agreeably  expressed,*  existsprobably  only  ia  MS. 
In  later  times  fourteen  '  Choral-Bearbeitungen ' 
were  edited  by  Dehn  (Peters).  Commer  ('Musics 
Sacra,*  i.  No.  8),  G.  W.  Komer,  Busby  (Hist  of 
Music),  and  A.  G.  Bitter  ('Kunst  des  Orgel- 
spieb*),  have  also  published  separate  pieces  of 
his.  [C.  F.  P.] 

BYBD,  William  (or  as  his  name  is  some- 
times spelt,  Byrde  or  Bird),  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Thomas  Byrd,  a  gentleman  of 
Edward  the  Sixth's  Chapd.  The  precise  date 
of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  senior  chorister  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral in  1554,  would  fix  it  at  about  1538  (see  a 
petition  for  the  restoration  of  certain  obits  and 
benefiu^ons  which  had  been  aeazed  under  the 
Act  for  the  Suppression  of  Colleges  and  Hospitals, 
in  Dugdale's  St.  Paul*8,  ed.  Ellis).  Wood  tells 
us  that  he  studied  music  under  Tliomas  Tallis. 
In  1563  (according  to  the  same  authority)  he 
was  appointed  Organist  of  Lincoln,  which  post 
he  held  till  1569.  Upon  the  death  of  Bobert 
Parsons,  in  that  year,  he  succeeded  him  as 
Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Boyal.  In  1575  he  is 
styled  'Organist*  {Cantionet  Sacrae),  but  as  no 
provision  for  that  office  then  existed  in  the 
chapel,  the  title  was  only  complimentary.  Byrd 
is  thought  to  have  derived  considerable  pecu- 
niary advantages  from  a  patent  granted  to  him 
and  his  master,  Tallis,  for  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  printing  music  and  vending  music  paper 
(Ames,  Typ.  Antiq,  536). 

Byrd's  printed  works  (under  this  patent)  are 
as  follows  :^i)  Cantionee  quae  ab  aigumento 
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Yocantur,  qninque  et  sex  partium  (jointly 
with  Tallis),  1575 ;  (2)  PsalmeA,   Sonets   and 
Songs  of  Sadnes  and  Pietie,  made  into  musicke 
of  fire  parts  [1587] ;  (3)  Songs  of  Sundrie  Na- 
tures, some  of  Grayitie  and  others  of  Myrth 
(for  3,  4,  5  and  6  voices),  1589;    (4)   Liber 
Primus  Sacrarum  Cantionum   qoinque  vocum, 
1589  ;  (5)  Liber  Secundus  Sacrarum  Cantionum, 
etc.  1591 ;  (6)  Gradualia,,  ac  Cantiones  Sacrae 
lib.   Primus   (for   3,   4  and  5  voices^  1607; 
<7)  Gradualia,  etc.  Lib.   Secundus,  1610;  (8) 
Psalmes,  Songs  and  Sonnets  (for  3,  4,  5  and  6 
voices  or  instruments)  161 1.     Li  addition  to 
these  works,  Byrd  printed  three  masses  (pro- 
bably composed  between   the   years  1553  and 
1558),  without  date  or  the  name  of  printer. 
He  sJbo  contributed  to  the  following  works : — 
(i)  Musica  Transalpina,  Madrigales  translated, 
of  foure,  five  and  six  parts,*  1588 ;  (a)  Watson^s 
First  Sett  of  Italian  Madrigalls  Englished,  1590 ; 
(3)  Parthenia,  or  the  Maidenhead  of  the  first 
Musick  that  ever  was  printed  for  the  Virginalls 
[1600]  ;  (4)  Leighton's  Teares  or  Lamentadons 
of  a  Sorrowful  £ule  (a  collection  of  part-songs, 
by  the  principal  composers  of  the  day),  1614. 
A  large  number  of  his  virginal  compositions  are 
contained  in  the  so-called  'Virginal  Book  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,'  in  the  FitzwilUam  Museum, 
Cambridge,  and  in  Lady  Nevill's  'Virginal  Book,' 
in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny. 
Besides  the  services  and  anthems  printed  in 
BamanTs  'Selected  Church  Musick,*  1641,  and 
Boyoe^s  'Cathedral  Music,'  many  others  are  to 
be  found  in  MS.  in  the  Aldrich,  the  Hawkins, 
and  the  Tudway  Collections.     A  mass  in  D 
minor,  edited  by  the  writer,  and  Book  I.  of 
Cantiones  Sacrae,  edited  by  the  late  W.  Hors- 
ley,  were  published  by  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society.     The  well-known  canon,  'Non  nobis 
Domine,*  is  traditionally  said  to  be  the  compo- 
sition of  Byrd,  but  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  his 
works.    A  poem  in  Blow's  '  Amphion  Anglicus,* 
1 700,  speaks  of '  Bird's  Anthem  in  golden  notes,' 
preserved  in  the  Vatican,  which  may  have  some 
reference  to  the  canon  in  question. 

Byrd  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  elder 
Ferrabosco,  and  more  than  once  was  his  rival  in 
trials  of  skill  and  ingenuity  in  Counterpoint. 
Morley  {Introd,  1597),  speaks  of  one  of  these 
'virtuous  contentions';  and  Peacham,  in  his 
'Compleat  Gentieman'  (ed.  1622,  p.  100),  says, 
'for  motets  and  musicke  of  pietie  and  devo- 
tion, as  well  for  the  honour  of  our  nation  as 
the  merit  of  the  man,  I  preferre  above  all 
other  our  Phoenix,  Mr.  William  Byrd,  whom  in 
that  kind,  I  know  not  whether  any  may  equal.' 


In  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Worcester  to  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  September  19,  1602  (pre- 
served among  the  Talbot  Papers  in  the  Heralds* 
College),  we  have  an  interesting  passage  re- 
specting  one  of  Byrd's  part-songs.  The  writer 
says :  '  We  are  frolic  here  in  Court ;  much 
dancing  in  the  Privy  Chamber  of  country  dances 
before  the  Queen's  Majesty,  who  is  exceedingly 
pleased  therewith.  Irish  tunes  are  at  this  time 
most  pleasing,  but  in  winter.  Lullaby,  an  old 
song  of  Mr.  Bird's,  will  be  more  in  request  as 
I  tUnk.*  The  '  Lullaby  Song '  is  printed  in  the 
author's  '  Psalmes,  Sonets  and  Songs  of  Sadnes 
and  Pietie,'  1588. 

From  the  Cheque  Book  of  the  Chapel  Boyal 
we  learn  that  Byrd  died  July  4,  1623 ;  and  in 
the  record  of  the  event  he  is  styled  '  A  Father  of 
Musicke,*  probably  in  allusion  to  his  age  and  his 
length  of  service.  If  he  was  sixteen  when  his 
name  appears  as  senior  chorister  of  St.  Paul's,  he 
must  have  been  eighty-five  years  old  when  he 
died.  Thomas  Tomkms  (who  was  his  scholar), 
in  his  '  Songs  of  3, 4, 5  and  6  Parts,*  1622,  speaks 
of  his  '  ancient  and  much  reverenced  master.' 

Byrd  resided,  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  century, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate.  He  was 
married,  and  had  a  fiimily,  as  we  learn  from  the 
registers  of  that  church.  One  son,  Thomas,  was 
educated  to  the  profession,  for  in  1601  he  acted 
as  substitute  for  Dr.  John  Bull  as  Gresham 
Professor. 

Notwithstanding  his  conformity  to  the  esta- 
blished religion,  Byrd  is  supposed  to  have  been 
at  heart  a  Romanist.  Some  very  curious  parti- 
culars bearing  upon  this  point  have  lately  come 
to  light.  In  a  list  of  places  frequented  by  cer- 
tain recusants  in  and  about  London,  under  date 
1 581,  is  the  following  entry:  'Wyll'm  Byred 
of  the  Chappele,  at  Us  house  in  p  rshe  of  Har- 
lington,  in  com.  Midds.*  In  anotiier  entry  he 
is  set  down  as  a  friend  and  abettor  of  tiiose 
beyond  the  sea,  and  is  said  to  be  residing  '  with 
Mr.  Lister,  over  against  St.  Dunstan's,  or  at  the 
Lord  Padgette's  house  at  Draighton.*  In  the 
'Proceedings  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Essex,' 
May  II,  1605,  'William  Birde,  Gentleman  of 
the  King's  Majestie's  Chapell,*  is  'presented* 
for  '  popish  practices,'  but  what  was  his  sentence 
does  not  appear,  as  he  was  hiding  at  the  time. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  William  Byrd — ^an  oval, 
in  the  same  print  with  Tallis.  It  was  engraved 
by  Vandergucht  for  N.  Haym's  'History  of 
Music,'  which  never  appeared.  One  impression 
only  is  known  to  exist.  {Life  of  Byrdt  Mus.  Ant. 
Soc ;  Cheque-Book  of  Chapd  Jtoyalt  Camd.  Soc. ; 
Bimbault,  Btbl.  Madrigaliana,)  [E.  F.  B.] 


BABELL,  William,  the  son  of  a  bassoon- 
player,  was  bom  about  1690,  and  instructed  in 
the  elements  of  music  by  his  fiither,  and  in  com- 
position by  Dr.  Pepusch.  He  was  celebrated  for 
his  proficiency  on  the  harpsichord,  and  was  also 
a  good  performer  on  the  violin.  He  was  a  mem- 
hi  of  the  royal  band,  and  for  some  yean  or- 


ganist of  All  Hallows,  Bread  Street.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  rise  and  popularity  of  the 
opera  in  England,  he  was  the  first  to  arrange 
the  favourite  airs  as  lessons  for  the  harpsichord. 
In  this  he  was  highly  successful,  and  his  arrange- 
ments of  'Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,'  'Hydaspes,' 
'Binaldo/  etc.,  were  standard  works  of  t^eir 
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clan  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  last  centnry.  Ba- 
belize fiune  reached  even  to  Qermany,  where  some 
of  his  works  were  printed.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  'Suits  of  the  most  celebrated  Lessons, 
collected  and  fitted  to  the  Harpsichord  or  Spin- 
net';  'Twelve  Solos  for  a  Violin  olr Hautboy'; 
'Twelve  Solos  for  the  German  Flute  or  Haut- 
boy' ;  '  Six  Concertos  for  small  Flutes  and  Violins/ 
and  other  works  mentioned  in  old  catalogues. 
He  died  at  Ganonbury  Sept.  23,  1723,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  which  he  had  been  organist. 
(Hawkins.  ffiH, ;  PrivaU  Sources,)      [£.  F.  B.] 

BACON,  BioHABD  Mackenzie,  bom  at  Nor- 
wich, May  1, 1776,  was  a  musical  critic  of  great 
acumen,  and  wrote  at  a  time  when  sensible 
musical  criticism  was  an  uncommon  thing.  His 
fibther  was  proprietor  of  the  'Norwich  Mercury,' 
which  he  inherited  from  him,  and  bequeathed  to 
his  son.  Richard  began  to  write  for  this  journal 
at  seventeen,  and  its  editorship  was  the  standard 
occupation  of  his  whole  life.  He  is  known  to 
musical  men  as  the  projector,  editor,  and  chief 
writer  of  the  '  Quarterly  Musical  Magazine  and 
Review,'  which  was  the  first  journal  devoted  to 
music  in  England.  The  first  number  was  issued 
in  Januazy,  181 8,  and  it  was  for  some  time  con- 
tinued, as  its  name  implies,  quarterly,  but  the 
late  numbers  came  out  irreguUffly,  the  last  (com- 
pleting the  loth  volume)  appearing  in  1826.  He 
contributed  musical  notes  to  'Colbum's  Maga- 
zine,' and  other  periodicals.  He  issued  proposals 
for  an  extensive  musical  dictionary,  for  which  he 
is  said  to  have  collected  the  materials,  but  it 
was  never  printed.  In  1828  he  published 
'The  Elements  of  Vocal  Science,'  a  work  of 
oonsiderable  merit,  the  materials  of  which  had 
previously  appeared  in  the  'Musical  Magazine.' 
He  claims  the  merit  of  origrinating  the  Norwich 
Triennial  Musical  Festival,  the  first  celebration 
of  which  was  held  in  1824.  He  was  the  author 
of  a '  Life  of  Pitt,'  a  'Life  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk/ 
and  of  numerous  political  pamphlets.  He  died 
at  Norwich,  Nov.  2, 1844.  {Imp,  J)iot.  of  Bioq,; 
Private  Sources.)  [E.  F.  R.] 

BAINI,  OiUBEFFB,  commonly  known  as  the 
Abb^  Baini,  was  born  at  Rome  Oct.  21,  1775. 
He  was  the  nephew  of  Lorenzo  Baini,  a  Venetian 
oompoeer  who  nad  become  Maestro  di  Capella  at 
the  Church  of  the  Gresti.  Giuseppe  received  his 
first  musical  instruction  at  the  competent  hands 
of  his  uncle,  and  completed  his  studies  under  the 
well-known  Jannaconi,  with  whom  he  came  to  be 
on  terms  of  very  close  friendship.  Shrewd,  en- 
thusiastic, studious  and  devout,  by  the  time  of 
his  entry  into  Holy  Orders  he  was  at  once  an 
erudite  theologian,  an  expert  musician,  and  an 
accomplished  Uterary  man.  His  powers  of  assi- 
milation and  criticism  were  equal  to  his  capacity 
for  learning;  and  his  love  for  antiquity  and  the 
antique  forms  of  art  was  as  absorbing  as  his  taste 
was  keen  and  his  judgment  true.  Fiuiher,  nature 
had  endowed  him  with  a  beautiful  bass  voice 
which  he  had  carefully  cultivated.  With  such 
qualifications  his  reception  into  the  Pontifical 
choir  was  easy,  and  once  a  member  of  it,  his  suc- 


cession to  the  Mastership  was  a  certainty.    As 
composer  and  Maestro  di  Capella  he  was  alike 
an  exponent  and  a  representative  of  the  old  Roman 
school  of  the  x6th  century.    He  was  indeed  a 
cinque-cento  priest  of  the  higher  order  bom  out 
of  due  time.    For  him  the  sun  of  music  had  begun 
to  set  at  the  close  of  the  one  period  which  he  loved 
and  understood.  None  of  his  musical  compositions 
have  been  published,  but  one  of  them  at  least  is 
famous.    His  '  Miserere,'  composed  for  the  Holy 
Week  by  order  of  Pope  Pius  VII,  is  the  only 
one  out  of  the  hundreds  that  have  been  produced 
in  Rome  which  has  taken  its  place  permanently 
in  the  services  of  the  Pontifiod  Chapel  side  by 
side  with  the   two  celebrated  compositions  <^ 
Allegri  and  Baj.    His  first  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  music  was  a  pamphlet  evoked  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  directors  of  the  Accademia  Na- 
poleone  in  Luccs^  who  in  the  year  1806  bestowed 
their  annual  prize  upon  a  motet  for  four  choirs 
written  by  Marco  Santucci,  as  though  it  were  a 
production  of  a  new  order.     Baini  exposed  their 
mistake,  and  cited  a  long  list  of  suniliur  pieces  by 
Antonelli,  Agostini,  Benevoli,  Abbatlni,  Bcoretta, 
and  a  host  at  other  composers,  dating  bom  the 
1 6th  centiiry  downwards,  and  including  one  by 
his  own  master  and  friend  Jannaconi.    BUs  second 
literary  work  was  an  essay  on  the  identity  of 
Musical  and  Poetic  rhythm.    It  was  written  in 
obedience  to  a  request  of  the  Comte  de  St.  Leu, 
brother  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  it  takes 
the  fonn  of  answers  to  no  less  than  sixteen  ques- 
tions proposed  to  him  by  the  illustrious  amateur. 
The  subject  was  one  well  calculated  to  display  the 
solid  learning  and  delicate  analysis  of  Baini,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  not  to  be  hon- 
oured among  those  efforts  in  which  abstnueness 
and  mysticism  are  unalloyed  by  any  trace  of 
practical  result.    But  the  masterpiece  of  Baini, 
to  which  and  for  which  he  was  alike  led  by 
temperament  and  fitted  by  power,  is  his  great 
monograph  on  Palestrina  (*Memorie    Storico- 
critiche,'   eta,    Rome  1828,    a  vols.  4to.).     A 
more  complete  and  satisfsctoiy  piece  of  work  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive.     It  is  som^Uiing 
more  and  something  less   than  a  biography. 
For  the  details  of  the  life  of  Palestrina  are 
somewhat  scanty,  although  the  account  of  his 
works  is  absolutely  exhaustive.    Still,  the  p(sr- 
trait  of  the  man,  the  loveable  husband,  father, 
and  friend,  the  conscientious  worker,  the  de- 
voted man  of  genius,  the  pure  liver,  and  faithful 
Catholic,  is  full  and  finished.    Moreover  any  lack 
of  view  into  his  family  interior  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  glimpses  we  get  of  cinque-cento 
life  and  society  in  Rome.    To  snatch  these  from 
the  materials  to  which  he  had  access,  and  to 
reproduce  without  intruding  them,  was  a  task 
absolutely  congenial  to  the  nature  and  genius  of 
Baini,  and  he  has  performed  it  to  perfection.  But 
the  book  is  as  valuable  to  the  musical  histariaa 
as  it  is  to  the  general  reader.    A  himdred  sub- 
sidiary notices  of  the  composers  of  the  Italian 
school  from  the  days  of  Ck>udimel  to  the  middle 
of  the  1 7th  century  are  sown  like  satellites  around 
the  central  JBgure ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
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say  that  in  it  we  have  a  aketch  of  the  riie  and 
progreea  of  Italian  music  from  the  deposition  of 
the  Flemings  and  the  establishment  of  a  national 
school  to  the  close  of  the  ecclesiastical  era  and 
the  rise  of  opera. 

Baini  thought  to  publish  a  complete  edition  of 
the  works  of  the  great  master,  whom,  with  a 
constantly  recurring  enthusiasm,  he  calls  '  H  Prin- 
cipe della  Musica/  But  fate  ordained  that  he 
should  only  live  to  reproduce  the  man ;  and  he 
died  before  he  had  transcribed  and  published 
more  than  two  volumes  out  of  the  vast  mass  of 
his  compositions. 

He  was  as  devoted  to  his  profession  as  he  was 
to  his  art;  and  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
May  21,  1844,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  was 
attributed  to  over  fatigue  arising  from  persintence 
in  his  duties  as  a  confessing  priest.       [£.  H.  P.] 
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BATHE,  William,  a  learned  Irishman,  was 
bom  in  Dublin  in  155a.  He  entered  into  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  leaving  Ireland  travelled 
extensively  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
finally  settled  in  Salamanca,  being  appointed 
professor  of  languages  in  the  university  of  that 
city.  He  published  there  a  philological  work 
called '  Janua  Linguarum/  Leaving  Salamanca 
he  came  to  London,  where  he  published  some  re- 
ligious treatises,  and  also  '  A  Brief  Introduction 
to  the  true  arte  of  Musicke,*  1584.  On  the  title- 
page  he  styles  himself  'Student  at  Oxenford.* 
It  is  dedicated  to  his  uncle,  Gerald  Fit^endd, 
Earl  of  Eildare.  A  second  edition,  under  the 
title  of  'A  Briefe  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of 
Song,*  was  printed  by  Thomas  Este  without  date. 
(Hawkins,  Bist;  Biog.  Brit,;  Imp.  Did.  of 
Biog.),  .  [E.  F.  R.] 


BRANLE  (p.  371).    The  music  of  many  Branles,  and  other  old  dances,  is  given  in  Arbeau*s 
'  Orch^sographie*  (Langres  1588),  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum.     We  quote  two : — 


1.    Bronte  de  la  torehe 


^»!  jjr|.|rj.j|jijji^j  ,iijjJJ|j.rirJ:jj.jj  jm ^^\\J^ 


2.    BranU  det  Sabots 


^  ^*M  ^^**i  ^^M         taaBmmd  du  oisddrott 


iappimtnt  dm  ptef  droU 


0. 


CThe  keynote  of  the '  natural  *  scale,  so  called 
because  it  requires  neither  flats  nor  sharps 
*  in  its  signature.  In  German  also  it  is  C, 
C|  being  called  Cis;  but  in  Italian  and  French 
it  is  OBiXied  Ut  and  Do,  the  former  from  the  name 
given  it  by  Guide  d'Arezzo.     [Soals.] 

It  is  the  Ionic  scale  of  the  Church  tones  er 
modes,  and  in  it  were  written  '  Ein'  feste  Burg,' 
*Gott  der  Vater,'  '  Jesaia  der  Propheten,*  *  Vom 
Hinmiel  hoch,*  and  others  of  the  earliest  German 
chorales.  In  the  i6th  century  it  was  much  em- 
ployed for  dance  tunes,  and  perhaps  on  that 
account  was  known  as  '  il  mode  lascivo'  (Zarlino, 
m  Hullah,  'Hist,  of  Mod.  Music,*  Lect.  3).  In 
more  modem  times  it  has  been  rendered  illus- 
trious among. other  masterpieces  by  Gibbons's 
'Hoeanna,*  the  Jupiter  and  C  minor  Symphonies, 
and  the  Gverture  to  Leonora.  Schubert  s  great 
Symphony  and  Handel's  'Dead  March  in  Saul* 
are  written  in  G  major. 
The  name  of '  C  clef*  is  given  to  all  cle&  when 
U] —  thus  written,  the  line  on  which 
nl —  the  def  mark  stands  being  middle 
C,  and  the  clef  mark  itself  a  cor- 
suption  of  the  letter  C.  Those  shown  in  the 
example  are  the  Soprano,  Alto,  and  Tenor,  but 
the-C  def  has  been  used  on  every  line  of  the 
stave. 


I 
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Horns  and  trumpets  are  made  to  play  the  scale 
of  C,  and  are  written  in  the  score  in  that  key ; 
they  transpose  into  the  key  of  the  piece  by  tibe 
addition  of  crooks.  The  drums  used  formerly  to 
be  given  in  the  score  in  the  key  of  G,  with  an 
indication,  at  the  b^^inning  of  the  movement,  of 
the  key  in  which  they  were  to  be  tuned.  But 
they  are  now  usually  printed  as  played. 

As  a  sign  of  time  C  stands  for  common  time, 
4  crotchets  in  a  bar ;  and  0  for  allabreve  time, 
with  a  or  4  minims  in  a  bar. 

C/.  is  occasionally  used  in  church  music,  or  in 
instruction  books,  as  an  abbreviation  for  canto 
fermo,  [G.] 

CABALETTA,  also  written  Cabbaletta  and 
Cavaletta,  originally  Cavatinetta,  from  Cava- 
TiiTA,  usually  signifies  the  short  final  quick  move- 
ment of  an  air.  [W.  H.  C.] 

CABEL,  Maris  Josefhe,  nie  DREnLsrrB, 
bom  at  Li^ge  Jan.  31,  1817.  Showed  at  an 
early  age  a  great  talent  for  the  piano.  Aft^ 
the  death  of  her  father  she  became  acquainted 
with  Cabel,  a  teacher  of  singing,  who  discovered 
her  fine  voice,  instructed,  and  finally  married  her. 
In  47  she  went  with  her  husband  to  Paris,  and 
first  appeared  at  the  Chateau  des  Fleurs.  On 
MeyerCNBer's  recommendation  she  studied  for  two 
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yean  in  the  CoiUMrvatoire^  and  in  ig  came  out 
at  tiie  Op^ra  Comique  with  great  saocesa.  After 
this  ebe  divided  her  time  between  Bruaeelfl  and 
Paria,  and  in  1854  appeared  in  the  important 
and  difficult  part  of  Catherine  in  the  *  Etoile  du 
Nord,*  expreuly  written  for  her  by  Meyerbeer. 
In  59  he  wrote  for  her  the  part  of  IMnonh.  In 
60  Ae  played  the  Figlia  del  Reggimento  at  Her 
Hajesty'f  Theatre  July  14,  and  appeared  in  the 
Shadow  aoene  from  Dinorah,  July  a8.  In  61  she 
played  at  St.  PeterBbuig,  and  eoon  after  left  the 
boards.  Her  voice  was  not  large,  but  sympa- 
thetic and  of  eztraordinaiy  flezibilityy  and  ihe 
was  a  very  clever  actress.  [G.] 

CABINET  PIANO.  An  upright  pianoforte 
about  six  feet  high,  much  in  vogue  from  soon  after 
tiie  date  of  its  introduction  early  in  this  century 
to  about  1840.  A  few  years  later  the  lower 
upright  instruments,  oblique,  cottage,  piccolo, 
etc.,  had  quite  superseded  it.  The  name  Cabinet 
Pianoforte  appears  for  the  first  time  in  a  patent 
secured  by  William  Southwell  in  1807  (patent 
No.  3029),  but  upright  pianofortes  with  the 
strings  descending  nearly  to  the  floor  instead  of 
only  to  the  stand  or  legs  as  in  the  older  Upright 
Grand,  had  been  previously  suggested  by  Isaac 
Hawkins  in  1800  (patent  No.  3446)  and  Thomas 
Loud  in  i8oa  ^tant  No.  2591).  The  bold  step 
of  inverting  the  wrest|>lank  or  tuning^pin  block, 
whidi  in  ue  Upright  Grand  was  at  the  bottom 
near  the  keys,  but  in  the  Cabinet  was  at  the  top, 
appears  to  have  been  taken  by  Thomas  Loud,  as 
in  his  specification  we  find  his  wreslplank  fixed 
diagonically  in  ^e  sides  of  the  case,  the  baas  end 
near  the  top,  6  feet  3  inches  high,  to  preserve 
length  for  the  baas  stoings,  the  troble  end  lower 
4  feet  3  inchesfrom  the  bottom,  leaving  an  angular 
apace  above  which  mi^t  be  utilised  for  book- 
shelves. In  Southwells  patent,  which  refers 
■peodally  to  the  action  and  damper  movement,  the 
wreatplank  is  certainly  elevated  horizontally. 
James  Shudi  Broadwood,  in  some  MS.  notes 
dated  1838,  ainoe  printed  for  private  calculation, 
claims  a  part  in  the  invention  through  having 
^ven  a  sketch  for  a  vertical  or  cabinet  pianoforte 
to  William  Southwell  about  1804.  He  adds  no 
IMTttcuIais,  but  remarks  that  the  new  instrument 
when  introduced  waa  for  a  time  unauccessfiil, 
which  is  also  stated  from  another  source  by  Mr. 
A.  N.  Womnm  (Address  to  Jurors,  Paris  Exhi- 
Intion,  1867).  The  further  history  of  this  im- 
portant Invention,  which  includes  the  almost 
contemporaneous  dhUque  and  cottage  pianofortes 
is  referred  to  In  Pianofobtb,  but  it  has  a  special 
interest  from  the  upright  piano  of  any  height, 
oblique  or  vertically  strung,  having  been  invented 
and  first  produced  m  this  country,  independent  of 
foreign  suggestion  or  help.  See  also  Cottaox 
PiAHO,  Obliqu]^  and  Pioooi/O.  [A.  J.  H.] 

CAOCINI,  GiULio,  a  native  of  Rome,  known 
also  as  GiULio  Romano,  bom,  according  to  the 
pre&ce  of  his  own  'Nuove  Musiche,'  in  1558  or 
1560.  He  learned  to  sing  and  play  the  lute 
firam  Sdpione  della  PaUa,  and  in  1578  removed 
to  Ilorenoe,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in 
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1640.  Great  as  a  singer  he  was  still  ereater  •■ 
a  reformer  in  music.  Though  neither  harmonist 
nor  contrapuntist^  it  was  he  who,  following  the 
lead  of  y.  Galilei,  first  gave  countenance  and 
importance  to  music  for  a  single  voice.  The 
xedtatives  which  he  composed  and  sang  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  theorbo,  amid  the  enthn- 
siastic  applause  of  the  musical  assemblies  meeting 
at  the  nouses  of  Bardi  and  Corsi  in  Florencsi, 
were  a  novelty  of  immense  significance.  They 
were  the  first  attempt  to  make  music  dramatic^ 
to  use  it  as  the  CKpression  of  emotion.  From 
such  small  beginnings  he  proceeded  to  detached 
scenes  written  by  Bardi,  and  thenoe  to  higher 
flights.  The  pastoral  drama  of  Dafrie,  written 
by  Rinuooini  and  set  to  music  by  Caccini  and 
Peri  in  1594,  and  still  more  the  'Euridice,  TVa- 
gedia  per  Musica,'  of  the  same  poet  and  the 
same  musicians  in  1600,  were  the  beginnings  of 
the  modem  opera.  Other  compositions  of  Cao- 
cini*s  were  the  'Combattimento  d*Apolline  col 
Serpente,*  'II  ratto  di  Cefkle*  (with  Peri),  and 
'  Le  nuove  Musiche,*  a  collection  of  madrigals 
and  cansone  for  a  single  voice.  'Euridioe*  has 
been  published — but  with  the  name  of  Peri 
alone  attached  to  it— by  Guidi  (1863,  8^- 
Cacdni^s  daughter  Francksca  was  odebrated 
both  as  a  singer  and  composer. 

CACHUCHA  (Spanish).  An  Andalusiaa  dano^ 
introduced  to  tiie  theatre  by  tiie  celebrated 
Fanny  Elssler  in  the  ballet  of '  £0  dlable  boiteux,* 
the  music  of  which  is  in  3-4  time^  and  closely 
resembles  the  Bolbbo.  The  dance>tune  waa 
originally  sung  with  a  guitar  accompaniment. 
Of  the  origin  of  the  name  nothing  certain  is 
known.  [E.  P.] 

CABEAC,  PiXBBB,  master  of  the  choristers 
at  Auch  about  the  middle  of  the  itith  oentory, 
church<composer  of  great  merit  In  his  day ;  com- 
posed massca  and  motets  for  the  most  part  pub- 
lished in  the  following  collections: — 'Qnintus 
liber  Motettormn*  (Lyons,  1543);  'Graidano*a 
XII  MisssB*  (Venice,  1554);  and  'Missarum 
MusicaUum*  (Paris,  1556).  [M.  C.  C] 

CADENCE.  Cadences  or  (as  they  are  often 
called)  Closes,  are  the  devices  which  in  music 
answer  the  purpose  of  stops  in  language.  The 
effect  is  produoBd  by  the  particular  manner  in 
which  certain  chords  succeed  one  another,  the 
order  being  generally  such  as  to  produce  suspense 
or  expectation  first,  and  then  to  gratUy  it  by  a 
chord  which  is  more  satisfying  to  the  ear.  They 
are  commonly  divided  into  three  Kinds — the  Per- 
fect OMlence,  the  Imperfect  cadence,  and  the 
Interrupted  cadence.  Some  writers  specify  a 
greater  number,  but  this  only  tends  to  oonfasion 
and  misconception.  All  that  is  requisite  is  to 
group  the  various  kinds  under  names  which 
mark  their  ccmmon  effect.  Thus  every  cadence 
which  can  be  used  satis&ctorily  to  end  a  move- 
ment must  of  necessity  be  a  Perfect  cadence. 
Every  cadence  which  is  broken  away  from  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  seemed  to  promise  a  con- 
clusion is  obviously  an  Interrupted  cadence;  and 
every  cadence  which  without  jooducing  the  effect 
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of  fntermptioQ  leavei  tke  mind  unsstisfied  toad 
eipecUng  something  more  should  be  called  an 
Imperfect  cadence.  And  this  classification  seems 
to  mdude  all  the  varieties.  Every  composer  in 
writing  feels  that  certain  cadences  are  fitted  for 
particular  places  in  his  work,  and  endeavours  to 
give  variety  in  his  treatment  of  them.  But  it  is 
unwise  to  give  all  these  possible  varieties  defi- 
nite titles,  as  what  may  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
fiill  stop  in  <me  movement  may  only  produce  the 
effect  of  a  semicolon  in  another,  aooording  to  the 
calibre  of  the  work. 

The  ideas  at  the  root  of  the  perfect  cadence 
are  two :  firsts  that  the  key  be  en^hatically 
defined ;  and  secondly,  that  the  expectation  roused 
by  the  doubtful  or  dBoordant  nature  of  one  chord 
be  absolutely  satisfied  by  another. 

The  simplest  and  most  perfect  manner  of 
obtaining  these  effects  is  the  progression  from 
dominant  to  tonic  harmony,  as  in  the  example, 

which  is  the  type  of  all  peneot 
cadences. 

Here  the  key  is  strongly 
marked  by  the  number  of 
notes  proper  to  it  which  are 
emplmred,  and  also,  as  Helm- 
holts  has  pointed  out,  *by  the  distinct  passage 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  scale  to  the  centre 
of  the  system*  of  the  key,  since  the  dominant 
chord  contains  the  notes  which  are  most  remote 
in  their  relation  to  the  tonic.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tonic  chord  in  its  first  position  is  the 
only  chord  sufiiciently  decisive  to  be  used  as  a 
ooottlusion ;  and  the  dominant  harmony  must  in 
any  case  be  doubtful  and  inconclusive,  even  whte 
ccmoordanty  and  the  effect  is  enhanced  when,  as 
in  the  example,  a  discord  is  made  use  of. 

The  common  use  of  the  major  third  in  the 
tonic  chord  in  the  final  cadences  of  pieces  in  a 
minor  key  is  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  of 
marking  the  key  strongly,  as  the  minor  third  is 
mere  obscure  in  character  than  the  major  third, 
and  without  the  latter,  especially  in  vocal  music, 
the  conclusion  would  not  be  so  clear  and  incisive. 
In  old  times,  especially  in  church  music,  another 
yery  simple  form  of  cadence  was  common ;  viz. 
that  in  which  the  penultimate  chord  is  that  of 
the  snb-dominant  or  4th  of  the  key,  either  major 
or  minor,  as,  in  the  key  of  C— 
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These  two  forms  of  the  perfect  cadence  were 
distinguished  as  the  Authentic  and  Uie  Plagal, 
from  the  two  main  divisions  of  t^e  ancient 
churoh  modes.  The  latter  is  not  so  frequently  used 
in  modem  music,  except  sometimes  for  variety, 
or  to  follow  some  particular  turn  of  romance 
or  sentiment  which  is  expressed  in  the  music. 

The  commonest  form  of  Imperfect  cadence  is 
just  a  reversal  of  the  dominant  perfect  cadence, 
so  that  the  harmony  of  the  dcnninant  or  5th  of 
the  key  is  preceded  by  that  of  the  tonic.    In 


this  ease  the  effect  will  evidently  not  be  con- 
clusively satisfying,  because  a  piece  can  only 
come  to  a  complete  stop  on  the  harmony  of  the 
tonia    80,  in  the  key  of  C,  the  cadence-^ 


&     ^^  I  "^i 


p  !ir:i 


will  leave  the  mind  jinsatisfied,  though  to  a 
tain  extent  it  produces  the  effect  of  a  stop. 

Another  common  form  of  imperfect  cadence  is 
that  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  dominant  is 
preceded  by  that  of  the  supertonic,  or  and  note 
of  the  scale,  direct  or  in  inversion,  thus— 


I 
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as  in  Mozart*s  Quartet  in  6,  No.  i — 


and  in  Beethoven's  Violin  Sonata  in  G — 


fV  ^\U 


^ 


^ 


or  the  following  from  his  Symphony  in  C  minor— 


f'i^flJlJHJM^ 


r^^i^^ir'^'r 


r-  ^ 

When  a  complete  strain  or  subject  is  divided 
into  two  parts  the  first  half  frequently  ends  with 
an  imperfect  cadence,  by  which  the  continuity  of 
the  passage  is  not  sheeted,  though  the  division 
is  si^ciently  marked. 

The  imperfect  cadence  is  also  sometimes  called 
a  half  close,  which  term  has  a  good  deal  to 
recommend  it  as  the  fitter  name  of  the  two, 
both  from  its  form  and  firom  the  position  it 
frequently  occupies,  as  mentioned  above. 

The  form  of  Interrupted  cadence  generally 
quoted  as  typical  is  that  in  which  the  chord 
of  the  dominant,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the 
harmony  of  the  tonic  as  the  mind  is  led  to 
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expect,  18  followed  by  the  chord  of  the  6ih  of 
the  key,  oi^Bub-mediant,  thus — 

PI  n        But  in  point  of  fact  this 

i:  ^  [|  gives  but  a  very  small  notion 
of  what  an  inteirupted  ca- 
^  dence  really  is.  For  it  can 
'  [  only  be  distinguished  from  an 
I  imperfect  cadence  with  cer- 
tainty by  reference  to  the  context.  The  latter 
is  a  definite  stop  oocurring  in  the  natural  course 
of  the  music,  and  marking  a  period,  though 
not  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  passage 
which  it  ends  to  be  taken  as  complete  in  itsel£ 
But  the  former  is  an  abrupt  and  irregular  in- 
terruption of  the  natural  flow  of  the  music 
towards  its  anticipated  termination  in  a  perfect 
cadence,  postponing  that  termination  for  a  time 
or  altogether  avoiding  it.  Thus  at  the  end  of 
the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  G,  op.  53, 
Beethoven  keeps  on  postponing  the  pei&ct 
cadenoe  in  this  manner— 


M/ 


In  his  later  works  an  entire  evasion  of  the 
cadence  is  frequent,  as  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  Sonata  in  E,  op.  109 — 


It  is  a  common  practice  with  writers  of  trea- 
tises on  harmony  to  give  a  series  of  chords  pre- 
paratory to  the  two  final  ones  which  are  given 
above  as  the  perfect  cadence.  This  makes  it 
look  as  though  the  treatises  were  meant  to  teach 
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people  to  make  music  at  so  much  a  yard ;  for  a 
man  who  really  has  something  to  say  in  music 
which  he  feels  naturally  is  only  hampered  and 
worried  with  every  extns  direction  of  the  kind, 
which  tells  him  to  put  in  so  much  that  cannot 
possibly  mean  anything  because  it  is  everybody's 
property.  A  real  musician  only  requires  diieo- 
tions  and  general  principles,  which  are  capable  of 
considerable  expansion  according  to  the  power  of 
his  genius.  The  rule  seems  simply  to  be  that,  re- 
lative to  the  degree  in  which  the  cadence  is  final, 
the  passage  which  immediately  precedes  it  must 
mark  the  key  in  which  it  is  made.  The  sense  of 
the  key  in  which  any  movement  is  written  is  of 
extreme  importance  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
music,  especially  in  instrumental  music,  and  such 
as  depends  much  upon  its  form  of  constructirai. 
Hence  a  cadence  of  any  finality  must  mark  the 
key  strongly.  Subordinate  cadences,  such  as  oc- 
cur in  the  course  of  the  movement^  especially 
apart  fix>m  the  broader  divisions  of  the  move- 
ment, need  not  be  so  marked ;  but  if  iJie  final 
cadence  of  the  whole  movement,  or  that  of  an 
important  subdivision  of  a  movement^  is  simply 
a  couple  of  chords  or  so  immediately  succeeding 
a  passage  in  a  foreign  key,  the  sense  of  where- 
abouts is  lost,  and  an  entirely  unsatisfiustory 
effect  produced  by  the  indecisiveness  of  the  con- 
clusion. 

The  tendency  of  modem  music  has  been  to 
avoid  full  cadences  in  the  oouise  of  a  piece  of 
music,  and  when  they  become  necessary  to  vary 
them  as  much  as  possible.  The  former,  because 
frequent  cadences  make  a  movement  into  a  fn/g- 
mentaiy  series  of  continually  recommencing  pas- 
sages, coming  each  time  to  a  full  stop  and 
begiiming  again;  the  latter,  because  the  mind 
has  become  so  habituated  to  the  form  of  the 
ordinary  perfect  cadence  that  in  a  movement  of 
highly  emotional  character  it  comes  rather  like  a 
platitude.  Besides,  though  form  is  a  great  and 
often  the  principal  element  of  beauty  in  a  move- 
ment, to  make  it  too  obvious  by  the  marked 
nature  of  the  cadences  destroys  the  interest  and 
freshness  of  the  work.  Mozart  marked  the  di- 
visions of  his  movements  very  strongly,  but  in 
his  day  the  forms  of  instrumental  music  were  not 
by  any  means  so  familiar  as  they  are  now,  and 
their  being  strongly  marked  was  necessary  for 
their  due  comprehension.  Besides,  in  Mozart's 
day  people  had  much  more  time  to  sit  down  and 
rest  between  one  action  and  another  than  they 
seera  to  have  now,  and  perfect  cadences  are 
exactly  like  sitting  down  and  resting  when  one 
tune  is  over  so  as  to  be  fresh  for  the  next  when 
it  makes  its  appearance.  And  ihe  analogy  goes 
even  further,  for  the  movement  in  which  one 
sits  down  least  often  and  least  completely  is 
that  which  is  most  like  one  great  action  with 
a  single  principle  at  its  basis  rather  than  a 
series  of  somewhat  disconnected  motions,  which 
are  chiefly  recommended  by  their  mutual  con- 
trasts and  relative  proportions. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  choids  in 
the  bar,  the  commonest  position  is  that  in  which 
the  final  chord  is  on  the  first  beat  of  Uie  h$r,  or 
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the  itraDgest  beat  of  all  when  tlie  ban  are  tbroWn 
into  groaps  by  the  rapidity  of  the  time  of  the 
moyement.  So  that  the  cadence  prooeeda  from  a 
chord  without  emphasu  to  a  chord  with  it,  or  in 
other  wordq»  from  the  unaccented  .to  the  accented 
part  of  the  bar ;  as  first — 
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from  Mozart*!  Quartet  in  A,  No.  5 ; 


from  hifl  Quartet  in  Eb,  No.  4. 

The  next  commoneot  position  is  to  find  the 
final  chord  in  the  middle  of  a  bar  which  is 
equally  divisible  into  two  halves,  as  on  the 
tlurd  beat  of  a  bar  of  four,  and  the  fourth  of  a 
bar  of  six.  Of  both  of  these  Mozart  makes 
very  frequent  use — as  in  the  first  movement 
of  the  first  Quartet>  the  slow  movement  of 
the  Quartet  in  Bb,  the  Rondo  for  pianoforte 
in  A,  and  the  Variations  in  the  Sonata  in  A. 
Very  often  he  seems  to  use  this  position  with  a 
sense  of  its  being  weaker  and  less  conclusive 
than  that  in  which  the  last  chord  falls  on  the 
first  beat  of  a  bar,  and  hence  as  a  kind  of  pseudo- 
imperfect  cadence ;  as  in  the  slow  movement  of 
the  Quartet  in  D  minor,  No.  2,  which  begins 
thus — 


^^ 


Cadraoes  are  also,  but  far  more  rarely,  found 
occupying  reversed  positions,  as  in  polonaiBes, 
where  the  last  chord  of  a  cadence,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  rhythmic  character  of  the  movement, 
ffequently  fidls  on  the  last  beat  of  a  bar  of  three ; 
as  in  Chopin*s  Polonaise  in  C#  minor — 
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In  Mosarf  s  Bondeau  en  Polonaise,  firam  the 
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Sonata  in  D,  the  cadences  fidl  on  the  second 
beat,  as  in 


where  the  B  and  D  are  merely  suspensions  of  thd 
final  chord  of  A — and  in  Beethoven's  Quartet  in 
A  minor,  op.  13  a,  the  last  chord  of  the  cadences 
in  the  movement '  AUc^fro  ma  non  tanto/  frdls  on 
the  second  beat  of  a  bar  of  three — 
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and  in  the  slow  movement  of  his  Quartet  in  Bb, 
op.  130,  at  the  end,  the  last  chord  fiJls  on  the 
last  beat  of  a  bar  of  four — 


so  that  in  point  of  fiict  the  greatest  authoritiee 
may  be  quoted  to  justify  cadences  in  almost  any 
position  in  the  bar;  but  the  last-mentioned  in- 
stances are  decidedly  exceptional,  and  can  only 
be  justifiable  when  the  movement  in  which  they 
are  used  has  some  very  marked  peculiarities  o( 
rhythm  or  a  very  strong  emotional  character. 

[C.H.H.P.] 

CADENZA  in  its  simplest  acceptation  is  a 
flourish  of  indefinite  form,  introduced  upon  a 
bass  note  immediately  preceding  a  close  of  some 
finality ;  that  is,  occupying  the  position  of  full 
stop  either  to  an  entire  movement,  or  to  an 
important  section  of  one.  The  custom  was  most 
probably  originated  by  singers,  who  seized  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  chord  of  6-4  on  the 
dominant  uunediately  preceding  the  final  close 
of  an  aria  or  scena,  to  show  off  the  flexibility, 
compass,  and  expressive  powers  of  their  voices  to 
the  highest  advantage ;  so  that  the  piece  coming 
to  an  end  immediately  afterwards,  the  audience 
might  have  the  impression  of  astonishment  fresh 
in  their  minds  to  urge  them  to  applause. 

The  idea  thus  originated  sprnd  widely  to  all 
kinds  of  music,  and  in  course  of  time  its 
character  has  changed  considerably,  though  the 
flourish   of  which  it  is   composed  is  still  its 
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ooDflpicaouf  iisatare.  In  initramentftl  muaio  it 
fulfils  »  peculi»r  office,  as  it  is  firequently  intro- 
duced where  a  pause  in  tke  more  important  matter 
of  the  moTement  is  desirabler  wiUiout  bnlJdng 
off  or  allowing  the  minds  of  the  audienee  to 
wander.  Thus  it  ooouis  at  noints  where  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  movement  has  been  worked 
to  inch  a  heat  that  it  is  necessary  to  pause  a 
£ttlQ  before  returning  to  the  level  of  the  natural 
ideas  of  the  themes,  as  in  Liszt's  'Rhapsodic 
Hongroise*  In  A,  and  Chopin's  'Nottnmos*  in 
V  minor  and  Cf  minor.  Chopin  uses  them  fn- 
qoently  when  the  main  business  of  the  move- 
ment is  over,  in  order  to  prevent  the  closCy 
whidi  follows  immediately,  being  too  abrupt. 
At  other  times  it  occurs  as  a  connecting  Imk 
between  two  movements^  or  between  an  intro- 
duction and  the  movsment  following  it,  where 
lofT  certain  reasons  it  is  expedient  to  pause 
a  while  on  some  preparatory  chord,  and  not  to 
commence  serious  operations  before  the  minds  of 
the  audience  have  settled  to  the  pnxper  level. 

Specimens  of  this  kind  are  common  in  the 
works  of  many  great  masters— e.g.  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  £b  (op.  37,  No.  i).  Adagio;  Sonata 
pathetique ;  Variations  in  F  {cfp,  34) ;  Brahms's 
Sonata  in  Ff  (op.  a,  last  movement) ;  Mendels- 
sohn's 'Lobgesang,'  connecting  the  first  move- 
ment with  the  second. 

The  greater  cadenza,  which  is  a  development 
of  the  vocal  flourish  at  the  end  of  a  vocal  piece 
already  spoken  of,  is  that  which  it  is  customary 
to  insert  at  the  end  of  a  movement  of  a  con- 
certo for  a  solo  instrument.  Like  its  vocal  pre- 
decessors the  cadenza  usually  starts  from  a  pause 
on  a  chord  of  6-4  on  the  dominant,  prepara- 
tory to  the  final  close  of  the  movement,  and 
its  object  is  to  show  off  the  skill  of  the  per- 
former. Such  cadenzas  may  occur  either  in  the 
first  or  last  movement,  and  even  in  both,  as 
in  Mozart's  Concerto  in  D  minor  and  in  Bee- 
thoven's in  G.  With  regard  to  their  form  there 
is  absolutely  no  rule  at  all.  They  should  contain 
manifold  aUnsions  to  the  chief  themes  of  the 
movement,  and  to  be  successful  should  be  either 
brilliant  or  very  ingenious ;  containing  variety 
of  modulation,  but  rather  avoiding  progressions 
which  have  been  predominant  in  the  movement 
itself;  and  the  more  they  have  the  character 
of  abimdonment  to  impulse  the  better  they  are. 
It  was  foimerly  customaxy  to  leave  the  cadenzas 
for  improvisation,  and  certainly  if  the  firenzy  of 
inspiration  could  be  trusted  to  come  at  the  right 
moment,  impromptu  cadenzas  would  undoubtedly 
be  most  effective  in  the  hands  of  real  masters  of 
the  situation.  Moreover,  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
sense  of  their  being  the  exposition  of  the  player's 
special  capacities  that  they  are  defensible,  for  as 
mt  as  the  composer  is  concerned  the  movement 
generally  ofibrs  full  opportunities  for  display  of 
the  powers  of  the  executant. 

Still  custom  is  generally  stronger  than  reason, 
and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  cadenzas  will  yet 
die  out.  And  as  the  art  of  improvisation  is  for 
various  reasons  considerably  on  the  wane  it  will 
probably  become  habitual  for  composen  to  write 
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their  own  eadenzaa  in  fall,  as  Beethoven  has  dona 
in  the  Eb  Concerto^  and  Schumann  in  his  A 
minor  Concerto. 

Beethoven  also  wrote  oadenzaa  for  his  other 
concertos  and  for  Mosart's  D  minor ;  and  these 
are  published  separatdy.  Many  famous  musi- 
cians have  supplied  the  like  for  classical  con- 
certos, Moschdes  for  Beethoven's,  and  Hummel 
for  Mozart's. 

The  indication  for  a  cadetMCa,  when  not  written 
out  in  full,  is  a  pause  or  fer- 
mata  ^^  indicating  its  com- 
mencement, usually  over  a 
rest  in  the  solo  part>  and 
over  the  last  note  in  each  of 
the  orchestral  parts ;  another 
pause  over  a  shake  in  the 
solo  part  indicating  its  dose. 
The  example  is  taken  from  Beethoven's  Concerto 
in  C  minor,  pianoforte  part.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CAECILLA,  a  German  musical  periodical, 
conducted   by  an   association   of    scholars,   art 
critics,  and  artists,  started  by  Gottfiried  Weber 
in  1834,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Schott.     It 
appeared  at  irregular  intervals,  lasted  till  1848, 
and  forms  a  series  of  27  volumes  of  4  nos.  eadh. 
Weber  oonducted  it  till  his  death,  at  the  aoth 
vol.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dehn,  who  continued 
editor  till  its  discontinuance  in  consequence  of 
the  political  troubles  of  1848.    By  its  opening 
prospectus  Caecilia  was  intended  to  be  not  so 
mvLcn  a  regtdar  periodical  as  a  collection  of 
original  articles  of  permanent  interest,  and  a 
mc^um  for  the  exchange  of  views  and  opinions 
on  art.     It  contains  papers  on  the  theory  of 
music  and  acoustics,  on  history  and  esthetics, 
reviews  and  notices  of  music  and  treatises  on  the 
art.    The  earlier  numbers  also  contained  tales 
and  poems,  and  other  light  pieces.     Amongst 
the  theoretical  artides  of  most  value  are  those 
on  the  compensation  of  organ  pipes  (xi.  181-202) 
and  on  the  production  of  aliquot  tones  in  reed 
pipes  and  clarinets  (xii.  i),  both  by  W.  Weber ; 
on  the  voice  (i.  81 ;  compare  iv.  157  and  229), 
by  Grottfned  Weber ;  an  account  of  the  eroeri- 
ments  of  Joh.  Miiller  on  the  formation  of  the 
voice  (xxi.  16),  by  Haser;   on  equal  tempera- 
ment (xxvi  1 37),  and  on  measurements  of  tonee 
and  of  temperament  (zxL  117),  both  by  Kieae- 
wetter ;  and  on  the  value  of  notes  and  the  length 
of  string  necessary  to  produce  them  (xxiv.  91), 
by  Krieger.    Among  the  historical  papers  may 
be  nam^  those  on  the  literature  and  history  oi 
music  by  Anton   Schmid   (xxi-xxvii)-— chiefly 
notices  of  andent  MSS.  in  the  Vienna  library; 
also  a  paper  by  Aloys  Fuchs  on  the  musical  col- 
lections of  Vienna,  interesting  for  its  descriptions 
of  MSS.,  espedally  those  of  the  Gesdlschaft  der 
Musikfreunde  (xxiii.  40) ;   several  communica- 
tions by  Dehn  on  the  Bach  MSS.  in  the  Beriin 
library  (xxii.  166,  xxiii.  34,  xxiv.  17);  critical 
papers  by  Gottfried  Web^  on  the  authenticity 
of  Mozart's  •  Requiem*  (iii  205,  iv.  257,  v.  237, 
vi.,  viii.  128,  ix.,  x.,  xiv.  147,  xx.  279),  written 
with  unnecessanr  videnoe  and  personality,  and 
since  superseded  by  the  publication  of  the  ori« 
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giiuJ  wore.  In  addition  to  the  au^on  Earned, 
articles  were  fumiahed  by  BoohlitiE,  Chladni 
Sink,  and  von  Drieberg,  ami  the  whole  formed  a 
valuable  record  of  the  progreia  of  the  hiitorical 
and  theoretical  departmentB  of  muiio  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  practical  portion  of 
llie  art  was  not  so  well  represented.  In  het 
the  great  movement  begun  by  Mendelssohn,  and 
carried  on  by  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  others,  not 
only  received  no  recognition,  but  was  tr^ted 
with  a  certain  covert  hostility,  and  with  the 
ccmitant  obtrusion  of  an  obsolete  and  exaggerated 
worship  of  Moxart.  In  tiie  first  volume  the 
publication  of  a  man  by  the  Al>b^  Vogler  (died 
1 8 14)  was  hailed  as  an  event,  and  reviewed  with 
laborious  care.  In  the  list  of  publications  of  the 
year  contained  in  the  a  7th  volume  scarcely  any 
mention  is  made  of  the  works  of  either  c^  the 
eoinposers  named  above;  and  the  notices  are 
confined  almost  entirdy  to  salon  music  and  in- 
struction books,  chiefly  those  issued  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  magazine.  Mendelssohn's  '  St. 
Paul*  (produced  1834)  is  onlv  cursorily  men- 
tioned, Chopin  is  rarely  named,  and  Schiunann 
not  at  all,  though  by  the  year  1848  he  had 
composed  many  of  bis  very  greatest  works.  The 
earlier  volumes  of  the  Caecilia  are  of  more  value 
than  the  later  ones  in  re£Brenoe  to  practical 
music.  [A.  M.] 

CAECIUAN  SOCIETY.  This  sodety  was 
instituted  in  178  c  by  a  few  friends  who  met 
weddy  at  each  other's  houses  for  the  practice  of 
hymns  and  anthems,  but  subsequently,  having 
some  instrumentalists  among  them,  they  united 
for  the  performance  of  sacred  works  on  a  more 
extended  scale,  and  especiaUy  of  Handel's  era- 
torios.  In  1 791  an  organ  was  erected  in  the 
Bocietjr's  room  in  f  Viday-street,  and  after  meeting 
St  Plasterers'  Hall,  Painters'  Hall,  Coachmen's 
Hall,  and  the  Paid*s  Head,  they  obtained  the 
use  of  Albion  Hall,  London  Wall,  where  they 
met  until  the  dissolution  of  the  society  in  1861. 
Among  the  works  performed  were  all  Handel's 
oratorios  and  secular  compositioDs^  Haydn's  'Cre- 
stion'  and  'Seasons,'  Mozart's  and  Haydn's 
msmiw  and  Mendelssohn's  'Elijah.*  W<  Rus- 
sell, sometime  organist  to  the  Foundling,  com- 
posed for  the  society,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
'The  Redemption  of  Israel*  and  the  *Ode  to 
Music,'  the  words  of  the  latter  being  supplied  by 
Mr.  Vincent.  John  Nightingale,  Rush's  suc- 
etBtoir  at  the  Foundling,  who  became  organist  to 
the  society,  also  composed  a  work  for  perform- 
ance by  the  members.  For  many  years  the 
society  gave  the  only  performances  of  the 
oratorios  of  Handel  and  Haydn  which  could 
be  heard  (except  during  Lent  at  the  theatres 
of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane),  and  its 
work  may  be  said  to  have  been  taken  up  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  which  was  founded  a 
&W  years  before  the  dissolution  of  the  older 
body.  The  first  conductor  of  the  Society  was 
Mr.  Vincent,  an  amateur,  who  filled  the  office 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  when  he  was  suo- 
oeeded  by  Mr.  Walker,  whose  place  was  taken 
by  his  own  son  Joseph  Walker.   Mr.  Shoubridge 
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was  the  last  conductor.  Among  the  earlier  mem- 
bers were  some  professional  mtudcians  who  after- 
wards became  famous,  and  who  when  they  had 
left  its  ranks  frequently  came  to  assist  m  its 
performances.  The  society  was  almost  entirely 
self-supporting,  and  the  tickets  of  admission  to 
tile  concerts  were  given  by  the  members  to  their 
friends.  [C.  M.] 

Ci£SAR,  Julius,  M.D.,  of  an  ancient  fkmily 
of  Rochester,  many  of  whom  are  interred  in  the 
cathedral  there,  was  an  amateur  composer  in  the 
1 7th  century.  Some  catches  by  him  appear  in 
the  collection  entitled  'The  Pleasant  Musical 
Companion.*  [W.  H.  H.] 

Ci£SAR,  aZios  William  Smxobboill,  was 
the  composer  of  some  songs  published  in  '  Select 
Musicall  Ayres  and  Dialogues^  i^53<  i^d  other 
collections  of  the  period.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CAFARO,  Pasquals,  otherwise  CAFFARO, 
and  also  known  by  his  name  of  endearment 
CAFFARELLI,  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1708. 
He  was  destined  by  his  parents  for  a  scientific 
career,  but  his  bent  towajnds  music  showed  itself 
too  strongly  for  contradiction,  and  he  was  en- 
tered at  the  Conservatorio  d^la  Pleth,  at  that 
time  under  the  direction  of  Leonardo  Leo.  On 
the  termination  of  his  studies  he  became  Maestro 
at  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Naples,  and  in  time 
Director  of  the  Conservatorio  as  well.  He  died 
in  1787.  Grace,  purity  of  style,  and  poverty  of 
invention  were  the  characteristics  of  his  work. 
The  fDllowing  are  among  his  best  known  pro- 
ductions:— Oratorio  per  Tlnvenzione  dellaCrooe; 
Naples  1747.  Ipermnestra;  Naples  1751.  La 
Diffbtta  di  Dario;  1756.  Antigono;  1754. 
L'Incendia  di  Troia;  Naples  1757.  Cantata  a 
tre  voci  per  festeggiare  il  giomo  natalizio  di 
Sua  Maestk;  Naples  1764.  Arianna  e  Teseo; 
1766.  Cantata  a  tre  voci,  etc.,  etc. ;  Naples 
1766.  H  Cresco  k  Turin;  1768.  Giustizia  pla- 
cata;  1769.  Cantata  a  pih  voci  per  la  Trans- 
lazione  di  ssngue  di  S.  Januario ;  Naples  1 769. 
L'Olimpiade;  Naples  1769.  Antigono,  reset  to 
fresh  music;  1770.  Betulia  liberata.  H  Figlndo 
prodigo  raweduta  Oratorio  on  S.  Antonio  of 
Padua.  H  Trionfo  di  Davidde,  Oratorio.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  in  existence  bv  CJafroo 
many  pieces  of  church  music,  consisting  of  masses, 
psalms,  motets,  etc.,  of  acknowledged  merit.  An 
'Amen*  for  5  voices  hj  him  is  included  in 
Novello's  '  Fitzwilliam  mWo.*  [E.  H.  P.] 

CAFFARELLI,  Gaxtavo  Majorano,  ditto, 
was  bom  at  Ban,  Naples,  April  16,  1705.  His 
father  was  a  peasant,  and  for  some  time  opposed 
his  son's  inclination  for  music  at  the  expense  of  his 
ordinary  tasks.  Gaetano  however,  by  his  assidu- 
ous attendance  at  the  musical  services  in  a  certain 
chapel,  soon  attracted  the  notice  and  fiivour  of 
Cafaro  or  Caffaro  (see  above).  This  artist,  recog- 
nising the  genius  of  the  boy,  rescued  him  from 
the  toil  to  which  he  was  des&ned  by  his  ignorant 
parents,  sent  him  to  Noma  to  be  prepared  for 
the  career  of  an  evirato,  according  to  the  barbar 
rous  custom  of  those  days ;  and,  npon  his  retom. 
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gave  him  in  his  own  house  element^  inBtniction 
in  reading,  writing,  and  mudc.  When  sent  to 
study  at  Naples  under  Poipora»  the  grateful 
youth,  as  was  not  unusaal,  called  himself  Cafib- 
relli,  in  remembrance  of  his  first  protector.  It 
is  of  this  extraordinary  singer  that  the  story  is 
told  that  he  was  kept  by  old  Poipora  for  five  or 
six  yean  to  the  uninterrupted  and  unvaried  study 
of  one  page  of  exercises ;  and  that»  at  the  end  of 
thia  time,  he  was  dismissed  with  these  words, '  Gk>, 
my  son:  I  have  nothing  more  to  teach  you. 
Tou  are  the  greatest  singer  in  Europe.'  Whether 
Porpora*8  object  in  thia  system  was  to  secure  the 
perfect  equality  of  the  voice,  which  in  his  opinion 
could  not  be  otherwiae  gained,  or  to  humble 
the  boy's  pride^  which  was  inordinate — whether 
the  story  be  ^ue  or  false,  certain  it  is  that, 
according  to  all  competent  authorities,  the  singers 
whom  he  sent  fortii  into  the  world,  Farinelli, 
Caffarelli,  etc.,  were  superior  to  any  that  preceded 
or  followed  tiiem.  His  valedictory  words,  in  any 
case,  were  ill  calculated  to  check  the  pride  and 
preaumption  which  made  Caffarelli,  throughout 
a  career  of  marvelloua  success,  always  ridiculous, 
always  odious,  and  always  a  contrast  to  the 
modeet  Farinelli.  In  1724  he  made  hia  d^but 
at  Bome  in  a  female  character,  as  was  usual  for 
sopraniata,  when  hia  beautiful  voice,  perfect 
method,  tad  handsome  face,  procured  hmi  hia 
first  triumph.  He  now  eaaily  obtained  engage- 
menta,  and  sang  with  aimihur  auocesa  in  tiie 
principal  oitiea  of  Italy  until  1738,  when  he 
returned  to  Bome.  Here  hia  aucoesa  waa  more 
brilliant  than  before,  and  than  that  of  any 
previoua  ainger.  He  waa  courted  by  the  highest 
aodety,  and  in  one  of  hia  very  numeroua  '  bonnes 
fortunes'  he  nearly  loat  hia  life.  Owing  to  a 
sudden  alarm,  he  had  to  escape  by  passing  the 
night  in  an  empty  cistern  in  a  garden,  where  he 
caught  a  severe  cold,  which  kept  him  to  his  bed 
for  a  month.  After  this  he  went  about  every- 
where protected  by  four  braves  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  nusband.  He  left  Bome  safe,  however,  in 
1 730 ;  and,  after  singing  in  other  places,  arrived 
in  London  at  the  end  of  1737.  Here  he  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  King's  Theatre  on 
Jan.  7,  1738,  in  the  principal  character  in 
Handel's  'Faramondo,'  and  in  'Serse'  on  April 
1 5.  He  also  tang  the  part  of  Jason  in  Pescetti's 
*  La  Conquista  d^  vello  d'oro'  in  the  same  year. 
His  name  does  not  appear  again ;  and  it  is  said 
that  during  all  his  stoy  in  London  he  waa  never 
in  ^^ood  health  or  voice.  He  doea  not  appear  to 
have  fulfilled  the  expectation  that  his  coming 
had  created.  He  now  returned  to  Italy,  and 
passed  through  Turin,  Genoa,  Milan,  Florence, 
and  Venice,  in  a  triumphal  progress.  At  Turin, 
when  the  Prince  of  Savoy  told  Caffarelli,  after 
praising  him  greatly,  that  the  princess  thought 
it  hardly  possible  wat  any  singer  could  please 
after  Farinelli,  'To-night,'  he  replied,  'she  shall 
hear  two  Farinellisl'  What  would  have  been 
thought  of  this  answer  by  the  lady  who  once 
exdumed  in  delirious  excitement  *One  God, 
and  one  Farindlil*  At  Naples  he  excited  the 
wildest  enthuaiaam.    While  he  was  singing  there 
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he  was  told  of  the  arrival  of  Gizziello,  whom, 
as  a  possible  rival,  he  was  most  anxious  to 
hear  and  estimate  for  himself.  He  posted  all 
the  way  to  Bome,  arrived  in  time  for  the 
opera,  uid  took  a  back  seat  in  the  pit.  After 
listening  attentively  to  Gizsiello's  a* t'a  di  eniraia 
he  could  not  master  his  emotion;  but,  rising 
from  his  seat,  exclaimed  'Bravo,  braviasimo, 
Gizziellol  E  CafiareUi  chi  te  lo  dice!'  and  fled 
precipitately  from  the  theatre.  Throwing  himself 
into  his  carriage,  he  posted  rapidly  back  to  Naples, 
and  found  he  had  barely  time  to  dress  and  ap- 
pear at  the  oper%  where  his  absence  had  already 
been  remarked.  In  1 740  he  returned  to  Venice, 
where  he  received  a  higher  salary  than  any  singer 
had  received  before, — 800  sequins  (»£385),  and 
a  benefit  of  700  sequins  (  =  JC335),  for  a  season 
of  three  months.  He  reappMhred  at  Turin  in 
1746,  and  then  at  Florence  and  Milan.  On  the 
invitation  of  the  Dauphine  he  went  to  Paris  in 
1750,  and  sang  at  several  concerts,  where  he 
pleaaed  as  much  aa  he  aatoniahed  the  critics. 
Louis  XV  sent  him  a  present  of  a  snuff-box ;  but 
Caffarelli,  observing  that  it  was  plain,  showed 
the  messenger  who  brought  it,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  court,  a  drawerfull  of  splendid  boxes, 
and  remarked  that  the  worst  of  them  was  finer 
than  the  gift  of  the  King  of  France.  'If,*  said 
he,  'he  had  sent  me  his  portrait  in  it  1*  *That,' 
replied  the  gentleman,  'is  only  given  to  am- 
bassadors.' 'Well,'  was  the  reply,  'and  all 
the  ambassadors  of  the  world  would  not  make 
one  Caffarelli  I'  Thiti,  when  repeated,  made  the 
King  laugh  heartily ;  but  the  Dauphine  sent  for 
the  singer,  and,  giving  him  a  passport,  said — '  It 
is  signed  by  the  King  himseli, — for  ^ou  a  great 
honour;  but  lose  no  time  in  using  it>  for  it  is 
only  good  for  ten  days.*  Caffarelli  left  France 
in  dudgeon,  saying  he  had  not  gained  his  expenses 
there.  Stories  alx>ut  him  are  innumerable  :  Me- 
tastasio,  in  one  of  his  letters,  tells  an  amusing 
one,  according  to  which  the  intervention  of  Ted, 
the  celebrated  singer,  alone  saved  him  from  a 
duel  at  Vienna^  provoked  by  his  arrogance  and 
folly.  At  the  age  of  sixty-five  he  was  still 
ringing ;  but  he  had  made  an  enormous  fortune, 
had  purchased  a  dukedom,  and  built  at  Santo 
Dorato  a  palace,  over  the  gate  of  which  he 
inscribed,  with  his  usual  modesty,  'Amphion 
Thebas,  ego  domum.*  A  commentator  added 
*  Ille  cum,  sine  tu ! '  It  will  be  inferred  from  the 
above  that  he  was  the  rival  of  Farinelli,  to  whom 
by  some  he  was  preferred  as  a  singer.  He  ex- 
celled in  slow  and  pathetic  airs,  as  well  as  in  the 
bravura  style;  and  was  unapproached  both  in 
beauty  of  voice  and  in  the  perfection  of  hia 
shake  and  chromatic  scales.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  introduce  the  latter  embellish- 
ment in  quick  movements.  He  died  in  1783, 
leaving  his  wealth  and  his  dukedom  to  his 
nephew.  [J.  M.] 

9A  IBA.  The  earliest  of  French  revolution- 
ary  songs,  probably  first  heard  on  Oct.  5, 1789, 
when  the  Parisians  marched  to  Versailles.  The 
words  were  suggested  to  a  street-singer  called 
Ladr^  by  Genw^  La  Fayette,  who  remembered 
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Franklin*!  fayonrite  saying  at  eacb  progress  of 
the  American  insurrection.  The  buitlen  of  the 
flODg  was  then  as  follows : — 

*  Ah !  9a  irtk,  9a  ira,  9a  ira ! 
Le  peuple  en  oe  jour  sans  cesse  r^pbte : 
Ah !  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira  I 
Malgre  les  mutins,  tout  r^ussira.* 

At  a  later  period  the  burden,  though  more 
ferociouB,  was  haidl j  more  metrical :— > 

'Ah!  9a  ira,  9a ira»  9a  ira  1 
Les  aristocrat*  k  la  lanteme ; 
Ah  I  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira  1 
Lee  aristocrat'  on  les  pendra.' 

The  time — the  length  and  compass  of  which 
show  that  it  was  not  composed  for  the  song — was 
the  production  of  a  certain  B^our  or  ^court, 
a  side-drum  player  at  the  Opera;  and  as  a  oontre- 
danse  was  originally  very  popular  under  the  title 
of '  Carillon  nationaL* 
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CALAH,  John,  horn  1758,  was  organist  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  He  composed  some  cathedral  music, 
still  in  use,  and  died  Aug.  4, 1 798.      [W.H.  H.] 

CALANDO  (Ital.)>  diminishing,  i.e.  in  tone; 
equivalent  to  diminuencU)  or  decrescendo,  and 
often  associated  with  ritardando.  [G.] 

CALASCIONE  or  COLASCIONE  (Ital.; 
Fr.  Colaehon).  The  name  of  a  fingerboard  instru- 
ment of  the  lute  kind  belonging  to  Lower  Italy. 
The  calascione  is  strung  witii  two  catgut  strings 
tuned  a  fifth  i^)art.  The  body  of  it  is  like  that 
of  an  ordinary  lute,  but  it  is  relativtly  smaller 
towards  the  neck.  Of  all  fingerboard  instruments 
the  calascione  is  most  like  the  NFR  (vocalised 
by  different  interpreters  as  nofre,  nefini,  or  nefer) 
of  the  old  Egyptian  monuments ;  but  it  would 
be  a  bold  hypothesis  to  derive  the  modem  instru- 
ment firom  one  used  in  sudi  remote  antiquity, 
the  long -necked  Egyptian  lute   having    been 


depicted  as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty — accord- 
ing to  ^  Herr  Lepsius  anterior  to  3000  B.o. 
The  strings  of  the  calascione  are  touched  with 
a  plectrum,  rarely  by  the  fingers.  The  finger- 
board has  frets  of  ivory.  About  1767  the 
brothers  Cola  were  noted  performers  on  it.  [See 
Bajtdora.]  [A.J.H.] 

CALDARA,  Antonio,  was  bom  at  Venice  in 
1678,  where  he  studied  music  under  Legrenzi. 
He  remained  for  many  years  a  simple  singer  in 
the  Ducal  Chapel  of  S.  Marco,  but  was  in  1 7 1 4  ap- 
pointed Maestro  di  Cappella  at  Mantua.  Thence 
in  1 718  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  the  emperor 
Charles  VI  made  him  one  of  his  vice-chapel- 
masters.  In  1 738  he  returned  to  Venice,  where 
he  lived  in  retirement  imtil  his  death  in  1768. 
These  are  the  dates  in  his  career  which  are 
given  by  F^tis,  and  which  he  defends  against 
Gerber  and  Antoine  Schmidt,  who  say  tlmt  he 
died  at  Vienna  in  1736.  He  was  a  laborious 
composer  both  for  the  church  and  the  stage. 
But  his  worth  is  hardly  equal  to  his  fecundity. 
A  certain  solemnity  of  manner  in  some  measure 
redeems  his  churcn  music ;  but  his  operas  are 
essentially  of  that  order  which  when  once  laid 
aside  ard  laid  aside  for  ever.  He  wrote  no  less 
than  69  operas  and  oratorios,  and  dramatic  com- 
positions m  the  nature  of  one  or  the  other.  The 
catalogue  of  his  church  music  is  equally  lengthy, 
and  includes  a  number  of  cantate  on  sacred  sub- 
jects for  one,  two,  and  ihree  voices^  with  elabo- 
rate orchestral  accompaniments.  [E.  H.  P.] 

CALIFE  DE  BAGDAD.  Opera  in  one  act, 
words  by  Saint-Just,  music  by  JBoieldieu;  pro- 
duced at  the  Op^ra  Comique  Sept.  16,  1800, 
and  still  a  favourite,  after  many  hundred  repre- 
sentations. |l>.] 

CALL,  Leonaed  db,  bom  in  1779  *  ^  guitar 
player  and  composer  of  harmonious  and  pretty 
part  songs,  which  were  greatly  in  fiuhion  in 
Germany  at  the  beginning  of  we  century,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  formation  of  the  *  Manner 
Gesangvereine*  in  that  countir.  Some  pleasing 
specimens  will  be  found  in  '  Orpheus.'  I>e  Call 
18  also  known  for  his  instruction  book  for  the 
guitar.    He  died  at  Vienna  1815.  [G.] 

CALL  CHANGES.  Ringers  are  said  to  be 
ringing  call  changes  when  the  conductor  calls  to 
eacm  man  to  tell  him  after  which  bell  he  is  to  ring, 
or  when  the  men  ring  changes  with  the  order  in 
which  they  are  to  ring  written  out  before  them. 
When  such  changes  are  rung,  each  change  is 
generally  strack  consecutively  from  ten  to  a 
hundred  times.  [O.A.W.T.] 

CAUXIOTT,  John  Wall,  Mus.  Doc.,  was 
bom  November  ao,  1766,  at  Kensington,  where 
his  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  bricklayer 
and  builder.  Whilst  a  school-boy  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  examining  the  organ  at  Kensing- 
ton church,  and  having  mrmed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  organist  beciune  a  constant  visitor  to 
the  organ-loft  on  Sundays.  There  he  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music    His 
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intention  wm  to  follow  the  profeasion  of  targaj, 
bnt  the  nght  of  a  aevere  operation  bo  Berioauj 
affected  hu  nerves  that  he  abandoned  it  and 
tamed  hie  attention  to  musio.  In  thii  punuit 
hiB  studiei  were  prosecuted  without  the  aid  of 
a  master.  By  frequent  attendance  at  the  Chapel- 
Boyal  and  Westminster  Abbey  he  became  ao- 
quaintedy  in  1782,  with  Dtb.  Arnold  and  Cooke, 
and  the  elder  Sale,  from  whom  he  derived  much 
musical  knowledge,  although  he  did  not  receive 
any  regular  instruction.  In  1783  he  became 
deputy  organist,  under  Reinhold,  of  St.  George 
the  Martyr,  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbuzy,  which 
post  he  held  until  1 785.  In  the  latter  year  Dr. 
Cooke  introduced  him  to  the  orchestra  of  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  and  the  associations 
he  there  formed  gave  him  his  first  bias  towards 
glee  writing.  In  1784  he  had  submitted  a  glee, 
'  0  sovereign  of  the  willing  soul,*  as  a  candidate 
fat  a  prize  at  the  Catch  Club,  which  was  not 
successful;  but  in  1785  he  carried  off  three  of 
the  four  prize  medals  given  by  the  club  by  his 
catch  '  O  Deauteous  fair* ;  his  canon  '  Blessed  is 
he  * ;  and  his  glee  '  Dull  repining  sons  of  care.* 
On  July  4  in  the  same  year  he  took  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  netting  as  his 
exercise  Dr.  Joseph  Warton*s  'Ode  to  Fancy.* 
In  1786  he  composed  an  ode  for  the  Humane 
Societyi  and  gained  two  prizes  from  the  Catch 
Club  for  his  catch  '  On  a  8unmier*s  morning,'  and 
his  canon  'Bow  down  Thine  ear.*  The  next 
year,  determined  (as  he  said)  to  show  that  if 
deficient  in  genius  he  was  not  wanting  in  industry, 
he  sent  in  nearly  100  compositions  as  competitors 
for  the  prizes.  Of  this  large  number,  however, 
two  ODiy  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  coveted 
distinction,  viz.  the  canon  '  Thou  shalt  show  me»* 
and  the  glee  'Whann  Battayle  smethynge'; 
whilst  the  members  of  the  dub,  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  so  troublesome  and  inconvenient 
an  event,  resolved  that  in  future  the  number  of 
pieces  to  be  received  from  any  one  candidate 
should  be  limited  to  twelve,  i.e.  three  of  each 
kind — catch,  canon,  and  serious  and  cheerful 
glees.  In  1787  Callcott  took  an  active  part 
with  Dr.  Arnold  and  others  in  the  formation 
of  the  Glee  Club.  In  1788,  offended  at  the 
new  regulation  of  the  Catch  Club  limiting  the 
number  of  compositions  to  be  received  from  each 
candidate  for  prizes,  he  declined  writing  for  it, 
but  in  the  next  year,  changing  his  determin- 
ation, he  sent  in  the  full  number  of  pieces 
permitted,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off  iJl  the 
prizes,  a  circumstance  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  club.  The  four  compositions  which 
achieved  this  feat  were  the  catch  'Have  you 
Sir  John  Hawkins*  History  ?'  the  canon  '0  uat 
Thou  woald*Bt* ;  and  the  glees '  O  thou,  where'er, 
thie  bones  att  rest^*  and  *  Go,  idle  boy.'  In  the 
same  year  he  was  chosen  joint  orgamst,  with 
Charles  S.  Evans,  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden, 
and  four  years  later  organist  to  the  Asylum  for 
Female  Orphans,  which  he  held  till  1803. 
Although  he  now  ranked  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  popular  oomposen  of  the  day  he  had 
but  little  skill  in  orcheBtral  writing.    He  there- 
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fore  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  visit  of  Haydn  to  England  in  1790  to 
take  lessons  in  instrumental  composition  frt>m 
that  illustrious  master.  Whilst  studying  under 
Haydn,  Callcott  composed  his  fine  song  'These 
as  they  change*  for  Bartleman.  From  1790  to 
I79il  (after  which  the  Catch  Club  ceased  to  offer 
prizes)  he  was  awarded  nine  medals  for  his 
compositions;  two  in  1790  for  the  canon  'Call 
to  remembrance,'  and  the  glee  'O  Toi  che 
sospirate' ;  three  in  1791  for  the  catch  'Tom 
Metaphysician,*  the  canon  *  I  am  well  pleased/ 
and  the  glee  '  IViumphant  Love  * ;  three  in 
179  a  for  the  canon  'O  Israel,*  and  the  glees 
'See,  with  ivy  chaplet  bound,*  and  'Father  of 
heroes,*  and  one  in  1793  for  the  canon  'CHIirist 
being  raised.*  It  was  about  this  time  that  he 
began  to  study  the  works  of  the  beet  theorists, 
and  to  feel  the  desire  of  appearing  as  a  writer  on 
the  theory  of  music.  Having  acquired  the  MSS. 
of  Dr.  Boyce  and  his  pupil,  Marmaduke  Overend, 
organist  of  Isleworth,  be  projected  a  musical 
dictionary,  and  made  lai^  collections  for  the 
work,  of  which  in  1 797  he  issued  a  (wospectus. 
On  June  19,  1800,  he  proceeded  Doctor  of 
Music  at  Oxford,  Ms  exercise  being  a  Latin 
anthem,  'Propter  Sion  non  tacebp.*  In  1801, 
upon  ihe  formation  of  a  volunteer  corps  at 
Kensington,  Callcott  accepted  a  commission  in 
it.  Aided  by  a  subscription  he  formed  a  band 
for  the  corps,  for  which  he  not  only  purchased 
the  instruments  and  composed  and  arranged  the 
music,  but  even  instructed  the  perfmners.  The 
compilation  of  his  dictionary  proceeding  but 
slowly,  and  thinking  the  public  had  a  right  to 
expect  some  theoretical  work  from  him.  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  1804  and  1805  in  writing  hia 
Musical  Grammar,  which  was  published  in  i8c6. 
In  the  latter  year  he  wrote  for  Bartleman  a 
scena  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Nelson,  and  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Crotch  as  lecturer  on 
music  at  the  Boyal  Inistitution.  His  anxiety  to 
distinguish  himself  in  this  new  position,  com- 
bined with  the  heavy  labours  of  which  he  had  so 
unsparingly  imposed  upon  himself,  and  the  daily 
drudgery  of  teaching,  seriously  impaired  his 
healUi,  and  his  mind  suddenly  gave  way.  For 
five  years  his  life  was  a  bUnk.  During  that 
period  (in  1809)  his  professional  friends  gave  a 
concert  on  his  behalf,  and  so  strong  was  the 
desire  to  show  sympathy  for  him  that  it  was 
found  that  the  <»>era-house  In  the  Haymarket 
was  the  only  building  large  enough  to  contain 
the  numbers  who  thronged  to  be  present.  After 
an  interval  of  rather  more  than  five  years  Dr. 
CaUoott  so  for  recovered  as  to  lead  his  friends  to 
hope  that  his  health  was  completely  restored,  but 
their  hopes  were  in  vain.  Two  or  three  years 
passed  and  he  was  again  afflicted  with  the  most 
terrible  calamity  which  can  befal  frail  humanity. 
He  lingered  until  May  15,  18a i,  when  death 
terminated  his  sufferings. 

Dr.  Callcott*s  principal  works  were  his  very 
numerous  glees  and  other  pieces  of  vocal  harmony* 
mostly  published  singly,  bilt  he  left  in  manuscript 
many  anthems,  services,  odes,  etc.     His  fin* 
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'  Angd  of  life*  was  writtea  for  Bartleman. 
Hit  lon-m-law,  ibe  Iste  William  Honley,  Mm. 
Bacx,  edited  in  1824  a  oollectioiiof  his  best  gleet» 
catches,  and  canons,  in  two  folio  Tolomes,  with 
a  memoir  of  the  composer,  and  an  analysis  of  his 
compositions.  The  work  also  contains  a  portrait 
of  Calloott  from  a  painting  by  his  brother  Au- 
gnstus,  afterwards  Sir  Augustus  Gallcott,  R.A. 
Beeidet  the  above-named  works  Callcott  was 
asBOcii^ted  with  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  selection,  adap- 
tation, and  composition  of  the  tunes  for  *The 
Psalms  of  David  for  the  use  of  Parish  Churches ' 
(1 791).  Dr.  Callcott  left  a  numerous  family. 
Hui  daughter,  Sophia,  became  eminent  as  a 
teacher  of  the  pianoforte,  and  his  younger  son, 
William  Hutohins  Calloott,  has  attained  dis- 
tinction as  a  composer  and  arranger.  One  of  his 
songs,  'The  last  man,*  met  with  remarkable 
success,  and  his  anthem  'Qive  peace  in  our 
time,  O  Lord,'  has  been  very  generally  ad- 
mired. [W.  H.  H.] 

CALLINET.   SeeDAUBLAnn. 

CALORI,  AiroiOLA,  was  bom  at  Milan  1732, 
and  came  to  London  in  1 758.  Here  she  appeared 
in  'Issipile,*  by  Cocchi.  Jn  1759  she  sang  in 
'Giro  rioonosduto,*  by  the  same  composer;  and 
in  his  '  Erginda,'  1 760.  In  the  next  season  she 
perfonned  the  part  of  Eugenia  in  Galuppi*s 
'FHosofo  di  Campagna,*  but  her  name  does  not 
occur  here  again  after  that.  She  had  a  soprano 
voice  of  great  extent,  a  profound  knowledge  of 
music,  and  extraordinary  rapidity  of  execution. 
In  1770  she  was  singing  at  Dresden  with  great 
ioocess.  She  returned  to  her  native  country 
b  1774,  and  continued  to  sinff  at  the  vari- 
OQB  operas  of  Italy  till  1783.  She  died  about 
1790.  [J.  M.] 

CALVABY,  the  English  version  of  Spohr*s 
ontorio  of  '  Des  Hollands  letzte  Stunden.*  The 
translation  was  made  by  Mr  Edward  Taylor, 
and  the  first  perfonnance  took  place  at  the  Nor- 
wich Festival  of  1839  under  Spohr^s  own  direc- 
tion. It  was  again  perfcrmed,  in  his  presence, 
under  Ooeta*s  ^ton,  by  the  Sacred  Uarmonic 
Sodety,  at  Exeter  Hall,  July  5. 185a.  [G.] 

CALTESI,  SiONOB,  an  Italian  singer  engaged, 
with  his  wife,  in  London  during  the  seasons  of 
1787  and  1788.  He  sang  the  principal  part  in 
PaiBieHo's  '  Re  Teodoro,'  and  asnsted  in  the  same 
compoeer*s  '  Schiavi  per  amore,*  and  other  operas 
by  Cimarosa,  Sarti,  sjid  Storaoe,  in  some  of  which 
his  wife  i^peured  with  him.  [J.  M.] 

OALVISIUS,  SsTH,  musician,  astronomer, 
and  chrondoger,  bom  at  Gorschleben  in  Thu- 
ringia^  Feb.  a  i ,  1 556,  of  very  poor  parents.  The 
name  is  a  refinement  of  Kallwitz.  His  poverty 
interfisred  greatly  with  his  education,  but  he 
contrived  to  attend  the  Magdeburg  Oymnauum, 
and  the  Universities  of  HeLmstedt  and  Leipsic, 
and  to  avail  >»^iwAlf  of  every  opportunity  of 
mnffi^  instruction.  In  1580  he  was  made 
music  director  at  tiie  Pauliner  Church,  Ldpeic, 
in  8a  Cantor  at  Schulpforte,  and  in  94  Can- 
tor and  SchnlfloH^ge  at  the  St.  Thmniit-irhool. 


and  music  director  at  the  St.  Thomas  church 
of  Ldpsic.  For  music  he  gave  up  much — ^for 
instance,  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  Wittenberg, 
ofifered  him  in  161 1.  He  died  in  Leipsic  on 
Nov.  a4, 1615.  His  treatises  are  'Meh>peia  .  .  .* 
(Erfurt,  158a),  'Compendium  musicn  practices 
.  .  .*  (Leipsic,  1594),  'Musicie  artis  pnecepta  . .  .* 
(Ldpsic,  161  a;  ed.  3  of  the  *Compenidium*), 
'  Exerdtationes  mudca  dun  . .  .'  (Ldpdc,  1600 
and  1611).  His  mudc,  original  and  edited, 
comprises  '  Harmonia  cantionum,  a  M.  Luthero 
.  . .  compodtarum'  (Leipdc,  1596),  'Biciniorum 
libri  duo  . . . '  (Do.  1590  and  161  a),  'Tentsche  Tri- 
dnia .  .  .*  (Do.  1603),  'Der  150  Psalm  fOr  la 
Stimmen . . .'  (Do.  161 5), '  Der  Psalter  Davids . . .' 
(Do.  1C17).  Many  motets  and  hymns  are  in  MS. 
in  the  Library  of  the  Thomas^chooL  [G.] 

CAMACHO.    See  Wedding  of  Camacho. 

CAMABGO,  MiODBL  Gomxz,  bom  at  Guada- 
lajara about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century, 
mudcal  director  at  the  Cathedral  of  Yalladolid. 
Several  of  his  compodtions  in  MS.  are  in  the 
library  of  the  Escurial,  and  Eslava^s  '  Lira  Sacra- 
Hiroana'  contains  a  beautiful  hymn  to  St.  lago 
in  ^e  purest  counterpoint.  [M.  C.  C] 

CAMBEBT,  BoBXRT — sometimes  called  Lam- 
BEBT — the  originator  of  French  oper%  bom  at 
Paris  1638;  was  a  pupil  of  Chamboimi^*s, 
organist  of  the  church  of  S.  Honor^,  and  (1666) 
Intendant  of  Mudc  to  Anne  of  Austria.  The 
'Euridice*  of  Peri  and  Cacdni,  performed  at 
Florence  in  1600,  had  set  the  musical  world  in 
a  blaze,  and  the  Abb^  Perrin,  after  hearing 
that  work,  proposed  to  Cambert  to  compose  a 
similar  piece  entitled  '  La  Pastorale.'  This  was 
performed  for  ttie  first  time,  amid  extraordinary 
applause,  at  the  Chateau  d*Issy,  and  was  the 
first  French  opera.  '  La  Pastorale'  was  followed 
by  'Ariane,'  'Adonis,*  and  other  pieces,  and  in 
1669  Perrin  obtained  a  patent  securing  the  right 
to  perform  opera.  For  3a  years  Cambert  was 
associated  with  Perrin  in  the  enterprise,  and 
the  result  was  the  production  of  the  operas  of 
*Pomone*  (1671)  and  'Les  peines  et  les  plaisirs 
de  Tamour.*  By  Lully*s  intrigues  Perrin  lost 
the  Academic,  and  Cambert  took  refuge  in 
England,  where  he  became  first  bandmaster  to 
a  regiment,  and  then  master  of  the  mudc  to 
Charles  II.  He  died  here  in  1677.  Portions 
of  *Pomone*  were  printed,  and  the  MS.  of 
'Les  peines*  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 
LuUy  s  jealousy  implies  that  Cambert  was  a 
formidable  rivaJ.  [CI-] 

CAMBINI,  GiovAinri  Guiskppi,  bom  at 
Leghorn,  1746,  violinist  and  composer,  studied 
under  Padre  Martini,  at  Bdogna,  between  1763 
and  1766.  In  the  latter  year  he  produced  an 
opera  at  Naples  without  success.  Having  formed 
an  attachment  for  a  girl  firom  his  native  dty, 
he  was  returning  thither  with  her  to  be  mairied 
when  their  vessd  was  captured  by  corsairB,  and 
they  were  both  sdd  as  slaves  in  Barbary.  Here 
a  rich  Venetian  merchant  booffht  Cambini  and 
gave  him  his  liberty.    In  1 770  he  went  to  Paris» 
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and  was  intanduoed  to  Groasec,  who  performed  some 
of  hia  aymphoniea  at  the  Conoerta  Spirituela. 
These  works,  though  very  alight^  were  written 
with  the  flowing  melody  characteriatic  of  Italian 
music,  and  created  a  highly  favourable  impression. 
During  the  ensuing  twenty  years,  Cambini  pro- 
duced an  enormous  mass  of  music ;  60  symphonies, 
144  string-quartets,  concertos  for  evexy  variety  of 
instrument,  an  oratorio,  'Le  sacrifice  a  Abraham' 
(Concerts  Spirituels,  I774)»  and  la  operas,  of 
which  F<His  gives  a  list.  He  was  conductor  at 
the  Th^&tre  dea  Beaujolais  (1788-1 791),  and  of 
theThd&tre  Louvois  (i7oi-i794>.  hi  1804  he 
wrote  some  articles  in  the  Leipaic  'Allgem.  Musik. 
Zeitung/  and  in  1810  and  181 1  was  joint-editor 
of  Uie  '  Tablettes  de  Polymnie/  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  Cambini  maintained  himself  by 
arranging  popular  airs  and  other  like  drudgery, 
but  even  this  resource  failed  him,  and  his  last  ten 
years  were  spent  in  the  hospital  of  the  BioStre, 
where  he  died  in  1825.  His  oest  works  were  his 
quartets.  He  excelled  so  much  in  playing  that 
style  of  music,  that  Manfredi,  Nardini,  and  Boc- 
cherini,  the  three  most  eminent  quartet  players 
of  that  epoch,  each  chose  him  to  play  the  viola 
with  them.  Cambini  wasted  in  dissipation  abil- 
ities which  might  have  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  musicians ;  and  ao  little  was  he 
troubled  with  a  conscience  aa  to  undertake  to 
write  some  quartets  and  quinteta  in  the  style  of 
Boccherini,  which  were  published  by  Pleyel,  in- 
discriminately with  genuine  compositions  of  that 
master.  [M.  C.  C] 

CAMBRIDGE.  See Deorbb;  Doctor;  Pbo- 
FE88OB. 

CAMEBA  (Ital.  'chamber*).  A  sonata  or 
concerto  di  camera  was  of  secular  character, 
and  written  for  a  room,  and  was  ao  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  sonata  or  concerto  di 
chiesa,  which  waa  intended  for  performance  in 
a  churoh.  [G.] 

CAMIDGE,  JoHK,  bom  about  1735,  waa,  on 
the  resignation  of  James  Nares  in  1756,  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  cathedral  churcji  of 
York,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  April  25, 
1803,  a  period  of  about  forty-seven  years.  He 
published  '  Six  Easy  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord.' 
His  son  Matthew  was  bom  in  1764,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  musical  education  in  the  Chapel 
Boyal  under  Dr.  Nares.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1803  he  was  appointed  his  successor  as 
organist  of  York.  He  published  a  Collection  of 
Tunes  adapted  to  Sandys'  version  of  the  Psalms 
(York,  1 789),  and  '  A  Method  of  Instruction  in 
Musick  by  Questions  and  Answers.*  He  died 
Oct.  23, 1844,  aged  80.  His  son  John  graduated 
at  Cambridge  as  Bachelor  of  Music  in  181 2,  and 
as  Doctor  in  1819.  About  1828  he  published  a 
volume  of  Cathedral  Music  of  his  composition. 
He  received  the  appointment  of  organist  of  York 
Cathedral  on  the  death  of  his  &ther  in  1844, 
having  for  many  years  previously  discharged  Uie 
duty.  The  present  organ  of  the  cathedral,  one 
of  the  laxgest  in  England,  was  constructed  chiefly 
under  his  superintendence.    Early  in  1859  he 
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resigned  his  appdntment,  and  died  Sept.  si  fol- 
lowing.— The  Camidges  iffotd  a  singular  example 
of  thrae  members  of  the  same  family  (fiither,  son, 
and  grandson)  holding  successively  the  appoint- 
ment of  oiganist  of  the  same  cathedral  for  up- 
wards of  a  century.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CAMPAGNOLI,  Babtolomso,  a  violinist  of 
great  repute,  bom  Sept.  10,  1 751,  at  Cento,  near 
Bologna.  He  learned  the  violm  from  Dall*  Ocha, 
a  pupil  of  Lolli*s,  from  Guastarobba,  of  the  school 
of  Tartini,  and  afterwards  from  Nardini.  While 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  Pergola  at  Florence  he 
made  the  friendship  of  Cherubini.  He  led  the 
opera  bands  at  Florence  and  Borne  alternately 
for  some  years,  and  in  1776  became  Capell- 
meister  to  the  Bishop  of  Freysing.  After  two 
years  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Couriand  at  Dresden.  From  1 783  to  86  he  was 
travelling  in  north  Europe;  in  88  he  revisited 
Italy.  From  1797  to  181 8  he  was  conductor  at 
Leipsic.  In  1 801  he  visited  Paris,  renewed  his 
aoquaint^oe  with  Cherubini,  and  heard  R. 
Kreutzer.  On  Nov.  6,  1827,  he  died  at  Nea- 
strelitz.  His  works  comprise  concertos,  sonatas, 
duets,  and  smaller  pieces  for  the  violin  and 
flate,  and  a  violin-school.  His  daughters,  Al- 
BSRTiNA  and  Gbanietta,  were  well  known  as 
singers.  [P.  D.] 

CAMPANOLOGY  (from  eampana  and  \oyo$\ 
the  art  and  mystery  of  Bells  and  Bell-ringing. 
See  Bell,  Change,  Cabillon,  Chimes. 

The  following  list  of  works  on  Campanology, 
published  during  the  present  century,  is  given  in 
Kev.  Woolmore  Wigram's  'Change-ringing  dis- 
entangled* ^1871)  as  those  most  useful  to  ringers 
in  general. 

1.  On  the  Bells  themselves: — 'Belfries  and 
Bingers,*  H.  T.  Ellaoombe ;  '  Clocks  and  Bells,' 
E.  B.  Denison;  'Account  of  Church  Bells,*  \V. 
C.  Lukia. 

2.  On  Change-ringing: — ' Campanologia,*  W. 
Shipway;  'Campanologia, 'H.Hubbard;  'Change- 
ringing,'  C.  A.  W.  Troyte ;  '  Church  Bells  and 
Ringing,'  W.  T.  Maiinaell ;  '  Change-ringing,'  W. 
Sottenshall.  [G.] 

CAMPBELL,  Alexakdeb,  an  organist  in  Edin- 
burgh, edited  and  published,  in  1792,  a  collection 
of  twelve  Scots  songs,  with  an  accompaniment 
for  the  violin,  and  later  a  similar  collection  with 
an  accompaniment  for  the  harp.         [W.  H.  H.] 

CAMPENHOUT,  Fbancoib  van,  bom  at 
BnisseU  1780,  died  there  1848,  began  his  career 
in  the  orchestra  at  the  Thd&tre  de  la  Monnale. 
Having  developed  a  high  tenor  voice  he  appeared 
on  the  sisfle  at  the  same  theatre.  During  the 
ensuing  thi3rty  years  he  sang  in  the  chief  towna 
of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  fVanoe,  and  made  his 
farewell  appearance  at  Ghent  in  1827.  He 
composed  several  operas,  'Grotius*  (Amster-, 
dam,  1808) ;  'Le  Passe-partout'  (Lyons,  1815); 
'L*heureux  Mensonge.'  and  others  unpublished, 
besides  songs,  choruses,  and  church  music.  Hia 
name,  however,  is  chiefly  associated  with  the 
BBABAN902rKB,.  which  he  composed  at  the  time 
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of  the  reyolution  in  1830,  and  hM  now  liecome 
the  national  air  of  Belgium.  [M.  C.  C] 

CAMPIOLI,  Antonio  Gualandi,  detto,  bom 
in  Germany,  of  Italian  parents.  He  learnt  to 
■ing  in  Italy  and  returned  to  Germany,  where 
his  lovely  contralto  voice  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion. He  appeared  first  at  Berlin  in  1708.  In 
1720  he  was  engaged  at  Wolfenbflttel.  Six 
years  later  he  vislbed  Hamburg;  and,  after  tra- 
velling in  Germany  and  Holland,  returned  to 
Dresden,  where  he  B&ng  in  Hasse^s  'Cleofida' 
in  1 731.  At  the  end  of  that  year  he  appeared 
in  London  in  HandeVs  'Poro.'  On  Feb.  19, 
1732,  he  sang  in  the  new  opera  'Sosarme,'  and 
in  revivals  of  'Flavio'  and  'Acis/  all  by  the 
same  master.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
Ufe  in  Italy.  [J.  M.] 

CAMPION  or  CAMPIAN.  Thomas,  M.D., 
a  physician  by  profession,  was  a  poet,  dramatist, 
composer,  and  writer  on  music  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  17th  century.  In  1602  he  pub- 
liflhed  'Observations  on  the  Art  of  English 
Poede,*  and  in  1607  wrote  and  invented  a 
masque  performed  at  Whitehall  on  Twelfth 
Night  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Lord  Hayes 
with  the  daughter  of  Lord  Denny,  for  two  of 
the  songs  in  which  he  also  furnished  the  music. 
In  1610  he  produced  'Two  Bookes  of  Ayres. 
'The  First  contayning  Divine  and  Morall  Songs : 
'The  Second  Light  Conceits  of  Lovers.  To  be 
'sung  to  the  Lute  and  Viols,  in  two,  three  and 
'foure  Parts ;  or  by  one  Voyce  to  an  Instrument.' 
This  was  followed,  in  161 2,  by  'The  Third  and 
'  Fourth  Booke  of  Ayres.  Composed  by  Thomas 
'Campian  so  as  they  may  be  expressed  by  one 
'Vqyoe  with  a  Violl,  Lute  or  Opharion,'  the 
words  as  well  as  the  music  being  of  his  pro- 
duction. In  1613  he  wrote  'Songs  of  Mourning 
bewailing  the  untimely  death  of  Prince  Henry,* 
which  were  set  to  music  by  John  Coprario ;  and 
also  devised  and  wrote  the  entertainment  given 
by  Lord  Knowles  at  Cawsome  [Caversham] 
House,  near  Heading,  to  Queen  Anne  in  her 
progress  towards  the  Bath  on  April  27  and  28 ; 
the  Masque  presented  in  the  Banqueting  House 
at  Whitehall  on  St.  Stephen's  night,  161 3,  on 
the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset  and  Lady 
Frances  Howard;  the  Masque  of  Flowers  pre- 
sented by  the  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn  in  the 
same  place  on  Twelfth  Night,  161 3,  in  honour 
of  the  same  marriage;  and  the  Lords'  Masque 
presented  in  the  Banqueting  House  on  the 
marriage  of  Frederick,  the  Elector  Palatine, 
with  the  Princess  Elizabeth  on  Feb.  13,  161 3, 
for  one  song  in  which  he  also  composed  the 
music.  Some  lines  by  Campion  are  prefixed  to 
Alfonso  Ferrabosco's  Ayres,  1609,  and  others 
to  Bavenscroft's  'Briefe  Discourse  of  the  true 
(but  neglected)  use  of  Charact'ring  the  Degrees 
by  their  Perfection,  Imperfection,  and  Diminution 
in  Measurable  Musicke,'  1614.  Campion's  trea- 
tise, '  A  New  Way  of  making  Fowre  parts  in 
Counter-point,  by  a  most  familiar  and  infallible 
Bule,'  was  first  published  without  date,  but 
probably  about  161 8 ;  the  second  edition,  with 
ttimotations  by  'Christopher  Sympson,  was  pub- 


lished in  1655  under  the  title  of  'The  Art  of 
Setting  or  Composing  of  Musick  in  Parts  by  a 
most  &iniliar  and  easie  Rule ' ;  and  another 
edition  called  'the  last'  appeared  in  1664,  with 
the  word  'Setting'  in  the  title  changed  to 
'Descant.'  The  later  editions  were  appended 
to  the  first  eight  or  nine  editions  of  John  Play- 
ford's  '  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Musick.' 

Dr.  Campion  died  in  161 9,  and  was  buried 
on  March  i  in  that  year  in  the  church  of  St. 
Dunstan  in  the  West,  I<leet  Street.    [W.  H.  H.] 

CAMPORESE,  Yiolantb,  was  bom  at  Rome, 
1 785.    She  belonged  to  a  good  fiunily,  and  had 
cultivated  music  only  as  an  amateur ;  but,  having 
married   a  gentleman  of  the  noble  family  of 
Giustiniani,  she  found  herself  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  practise  it  as  a  profession.    She 
appeared  at  first  only  in  concerts.    Possessed  as 
she  was  of  a  very  good  soprano  voice  and  great 
facility  of  execution,  she  was  already  a  talented 
singer,  when  she  was  engaeed  for  the  private 
concerts  of  Napoleon  in  Pans,  where  she  so  pro- 
fited by  the  lessons  of  Cresoentini  as  to  become 
an  admirable  artist.   Ebers,  while  in  Paris  in  the 
autumn  of  18 16,  was  introduced  to  Mme.  Cam- 
porese  at  the  house  of  Paer,  and  gives  a  good 
account  of  her  voice,  style,  and  appearance.    She 
possessed  a  fine-toned  voice  of  more  than  two 
octaves,  from  C  in  alt.  to  A  below ;   but  her  best 
notes  were  firom  C  to  F.    She  '  cultivated  a  pure, 
chaste,  and  expressive  style,  was  a  handsome  and 
elegant  woman  of  31,  with  dark  hair,  eyes,  and 
complexion,  a  tall,  slender  figure,  a  fine  Roman 
countenance  full  of  traffic  dignity,  and  features 
rather  strongly  marked.    The  purity  and  force  of 
her  singing,  and  the  exquisite  quality  of  her  voice, 
were  united  to  an  execution  refined,  polished,  and 
free  from  any  effort  at  display.    From  Paris  she 
went  to  Milan,  where  she  sang  at  La  Scala  to 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  houses.    While  there, 
she  is  said  to  have  given  up  an  evening  engage- 
ment in  order  to  visit  a  poor  insane  musician 
in  the  hospital,  whom  she  soothed  by  singing  to 
him.    She  was  as  kind  and  charitable  as  she 
was  talented.    In   181 7   she  was  engaged  for 
the  King's  Theatre  in  London,  and  made  her 
debut   on  Jan.   11,   in   Cimarosa's   'Penelope.* 
She  was  not  accustomed  to  the  stage,  and  was 
therefore  at  first  nervous  and  embarrassed,  and 
made  little  effect.    A  critic  of  the  day  said,  'Her 
intonation  is  generally  good,  and  her  science 
is  indisputable.    It  is  slike  manifest  in  what  she 
does  and  in  what  she  declines.  She  never  attempts 
in  the  way  of  ornament  what  she  cannot  per- 
fectly execute.    Catalani  takes  her  hearers  by 
storm;    Camporeee  wins  by  more  quiet,   more 
regular,  but  not  less  certain  approaches.*    As 
Susanna  in  '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,*  she  established 
her  reputation,  and  this  success  was  followed  by 
another  when  she  played  Donna  Anna  in  'Don 
Giovanni.*    In  May  she  appeared  as  Agnese  in 
Paer's  opera  of  that  name,   taken  from  Mrs. 
Opie's   'Father   and  Daughter,'  in  which  she 
delighted  the  critics  by  her  pure  and  tasteful 
singing.    Ambrogetti's  acting,  however,  was  bo 
strongly  and  painfully  dramatiC|  that  the  piece 
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gave  more  pain  than  pleamim,  and  waa  wxm 
withdrawn.  In  July  '  La  demenza  di  Tito'  was 
given,  Gamporese  sustainiiig  the  principal  part  of 
Sesto.  lioni  Mount-Edgcumbe  declares  that  she 
gave  more  effect  to  it  than  Braham  or  Tramez- 
zani.  She  sang  also  at  the  Andent  Music  and 
Fhilharmonio  (x>no6rt8.  Owing  to  a  mistake,  she 
was  not  re-engaged  for  the  opera>,  and  she  con- 
sequently went  to  Milan.  After  singing  there 
and  at  other  places  in  Italy,  she  retuned  in 
i8ji  to  London,  with  an  engagement  for  the 
season  at  a  salary  of  £1550,  with  extra  allowance 
for  ooBtnmes,  permission  to  sing  at  concerts,  and 
her  salary  paid  in  advance.  Meanwhile  she 
was  welcomed  in  all  ranks  of  society,  even  the 
most  exclusive.  She  sang,  March  10,  in  'La 
Gassa  ladra,'  with  the  greatest  ^dat;  but> 
thinking  she  eould  succeed  in  comic  parts  still 
more  t£ai  in  tragic,  she  attempted  Zerlina,  but 
had  the  good  sense  not  to  repeat  the  experiment. 
In  i8aa  she  was  again  engaged,  and  appeared  in 
'Le  Koase  di  Figaro*  and  ' (Hello* ;  and  she  sang 
also  at  the  concerts  at  the  Argyll  Rooms.  She 
appeared  again  at  the  King*s  Theatre  in  1823, 
bringing  oat  at  her  benefit  BoBBini*8  '  Riocardo  e 
Zoraide,'  in  which  opera  she  took  her  leave 
Aug.  5.  In  1834  she  again  returned;  but  her 
voice  was  worn,  and  she  oould  not  bear  com- 
parison with  Malibran  and  Sontag,  then  in  full 
force.  She  prudently  retired  to  Rome ;  but  we 
find  her  sin^ng  in  Rossini*s  'Aureliano'  and 
other  operas  at  Anoana»  1827.  Two  years  later 
flhe  came  onoe  more  to  London,  and  sang  in 
eonoerts ;  but  her  voice  was  gone,  and  her  per- 
fonnance  was  not  successful.  She  had  a  puolio 
benefit  oonoert,  with  guinea  tickets^  June  la. 
She  was  stlU  Uving  in  i860.  [J.  M.] 

CANARIE.  A  now  antiquated  dance,  deriving 
Its  name  finom  the  CSanary  Tslands,  whence  it  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced,  in  which  the  two 
partners  danced  alternately  before  each  other 
with  the  gestures  of  savages  (Littr^).  It  was 
greatly  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
According  to  some  authorities,  however,  it  is  of 
Spanish  origin.  It  is  a  species  of  gigue,  usually 
in  3-8  or  6-8  time,  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of 
which  is  that  the  first  note  of  the  bar  is  almost 
always  dotted.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
Louse,  but  differs  finom  it  in  its  tempo,  the 
Canarie  being  moderately  quick  and  the  Loure 
somewhat  slow.  It  always  commences  on  the 
first  beat  of  the  bar,  and  consists  of  two  short 
periods,  each  repeated.  The  following  example, 
dating  from  the  17U1  century,  is  quoted  from 
F.  L.  Schubert*s  'Die  Tanzmusik' :~ 


CANCAN,  a  word  applied  by  modem  slang  to 
a  peouliar  way  of  dandng  at  public  balls,  whidi 
became  popular  in  Paris  shortly  after  1830,  and 
has  even  been  brought  on  the  stage  in  operettas. 
It  is  neither  a  national  dance  nor  a  ehancteristks 
step ;  but  a  mere  succession  of  extravagant  jumpa^ 
with  loose  and  obscene  gestures,  introduced  into 
the  usual  figures  of  the  quadrille.  Aooording  to 
Francisque  Michel  it  is  called  eancoa  either 
because  the  performers  are  imitating  the  walk  of 
a  goose  (oi*  rather  a  duck — oane),  or  because  they 

auack  like  that  animal.^t  is  more  probably  from 
tie  Latin  word  qvamquam,  a  fruitful  subject  of 
squabbles  in  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
written  indifferently  'cancan'  and  'quanqnan.* 
French  people  still  employ  the  expression  '  Cure 
un  grand  cancan  de  quelque  chose,'  in  order  to 
say  'much  ado  about  nothing.'  [G.  C] 

CANCRIZANS.  This  is  a  name  given  to 
canons  by  retrogression,  on  account  of  their  erab' 
like  motion — frmn  the  Latin  word  cancer,  a  crsb. 
The  German  term  is  krehneeis.  An  example 
<^ymi  A.  Andre's  'Lehrbuoh  der  Tonsetskunat') 
will  best  explain  their  construction. 
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Sometimes  a  canon  is  both  cancrizans  and  l^ 
contrary  motion — '  Retrograde-inverse,'  of  whi<m 
we  give  an  example  £rom  F^tis's  'Tndti  dn 
Contrepoint  et  de  la  Fugue.' 
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A  specimen  may  also  be  found,  in  3-4  time  by 
the  way,  in  the  second  suite  (or  'ofdre,*  to  use 
the  composer's  own  tenn)  of  the  first  book  of 
CouperiiTs  '  Pieces  de  Clavecin.'  [E.  P.] 
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Renvenei  le  Uttb. 


The  book  should  be  turned  upside  down  to  showtha 
retrograde  and  inverse  structure.       [F.  A.  G.  0.} 
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CAKNABICH,  CHBiariAy,  a  Tiolm-player, 
componer,  aud  renowned  orchestral  conductor, 
was  bom  at  Mannheim  in  1731.  He  was  a  pupil 
firtt  of  hit  father,  a  flute-player,  and  afterwards 
of  Stamitz  (see  that  name),  the  celebrated  vio- 
linist at  the  head  of  the  Mannheim  orchestra. 
The  Elector  afterwards  sent  him  to  Italy,  where  he 
•tudied  composition  under  Jomelli.  In  1 765  he 
was  appointed  leader,  in  1775  conductor,  of  the 
orchestra  at  Mannheim;  and  in  1778  followed 
the  Elector  in  the  same  capacity  to  Munich. 
He  died  in  1 798  at  Frankfort,  while  on  a  visit 
to  his  son. 

Gsnnabich  was  a  veiry  good  vicdinist  and  a 
£iir  composer,  but  all  contemporary  writers  on 
musical  matters  lay  most  stress  on  his  great 
•kill  as  a  leader  and  conductor.  Mozart  in 
many  letters  to  his  father  praises  the  perfect  en> 
•emUe  in  the  orchestral  performances  at  Mann- 
heim, and  speaks  of  Cannabich  as  the  best  con- 
ductor he  ever  met  with.  Bumey,  in  his  '  Tour 
through  Grermany,*  is  not  less  hearty  in  his  praise, 
and  Schubart,  a  Crennan  writer  of  considerable 
anthmity,  reports  upon  the  Mannheim  archestra 
m  the  flowery  style  of  the  period  as  follows: 
'  Here  the  forU  is  a  thunder,  the  crtMeendo  a  cata- 
taet,  the  d^mxtmaida  a  crystal  streamlet  babbling 
away  into  the  Ux  distance,  the  fvamo  a  breeze  Si 
aptjng.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  performances 
at  Mannheim  under  Cannabich  enjoyed  a  special 
reputation  for  refinement  and  observance  of  nv^- 
anees,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Paris  Conser- 
▼atoire  concerts  at  a  later  period.  And  although 
it  has  been  suggested  with  much  probability, 
that  Cannabich  had  in  this  respect  derived  lus 
experience  firam  Italy,  where  his  master  Jomelli 
had  introduced  more  refinement  into  orchestral 
filaying,  he  must  still  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
first  and  most  successful  promoters  of  that 
ezaot  style  of  performance,  which  alone  can  do 
justice  to  the  works  of  the  great  modem  com- 
posers. He  was  also  a  successful  teacher.  Most 
of  the  violinists  at  Mannheim, — some  of  them 
artists  of  reputation, — ^were  his  pupils.  That  he 
was  not  only  a  fervent  admirer  of  Mozart's  genius, 
when  it  was  by  no  means  universally  recognised, 
but  also  for  many  years  a  true  and  useful  friend 
to  the  great  master,  is  another  point  which  se- 
careB  him  a  lasting  place  in  history,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  all  lovers  of  music. 

He  composed  a  number  of  operas,  which  how- 
CfVBT  were  not  particularly  successful.  Some 
haDets  and  a  considerable  number  of  symphonies 
and  quartets  were  much  liked  at  the  time,  but 
appear  to  have  been  of  little  importance. 

His  son  Cabl,  bom  at  Mannheim  in  1 769,  was 
also  a  good  violinist  and  composer.  After  having 
lor  some  time  conducted  the  opera  at  Frankfort  he 
auooeeded  his  &iher  in  1800  as  conductor  at 
Munich,  and  died  there  in  1806.  His  composi- 
tions are  numerous  but  of  no  importance.  Lists 
of  the  works  of  both  &ther  and  son  are  given 
by  F^tis.  [P.  D.] 

CANNICIARI,  Dov  Pomfbo,  a  composer  of 
the  Boioan  schooL    The  date  of  his  birth  seems 


to  be  unknown ;  but  we  know  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed Maestro  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in  1709, 
and  that  he  retained  that  post  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  Dec.  39,  1744.  He  amassed  a 
large  musical  library,  and  bequeathed  it  to  the 
Basilica  in  the  service  of  which  his  manhood  had 
been  passed.  This  collection,  along  with  the 
other  contents  of  8.  Maria,  has  been  dispersed, 
and  much  of  it  has  probably  been  lost.  In  the 
Santini  library  there  were  various  pieces  by 
Canniciari  : — Three  maosos  for  4  and  one  for  ^ 
six  for  8  and  four  for  16  voices;  four  motets 
for  4  and  ten  for  S  voices ;  two  Magnificats  far 
4  voices,  with  organ  aocompaniment ;  and  an 
Ave  Maria  for  8  voices.  He  wrote  music  for 
two  and  far  four  choirs.  An  Ave  Maria  for  4 
voices  is  given  by  Proske,  'Musica  Divina,'  ii. 
No.  10.  (E.  H.  P.] 

CANON.  This  is  the  strictest  and  most 
regular  species  of  imitation.  [See  Imitation.] 
It  is  practised  in  music  for  two,  three,  or  more 
parts.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
itavw,  a  rule  or  standard.  A  canon,  therefore, 
is  a  composition  written  strictly  according  to 
rule.  The  prindple  of  a  canon  is  that  one  voice 
begins  a  melody,  which  melody  is  imitated 
precisely,  note  for  note,  and  (generallv)  interval 
for  intorvaL  bv  some  other  voice,  eiwer  at  the 
same  or  a  different  pitch,  beginning  a  few  beats 
later  and  thus  as  it  were  running  after  the 
leader.  For  this  reason  the  parts  have  been 
sometimes  respectively  called  '  Dux'  and  'Comei^' 
or  '  Antecedeiyi '  and  '  Consequens.* 

The  following  is  a  rimple  example  of  a  canon 
'two  in  one  at  the  octave/  ie.  for  two  voices 
an  octave  apart^  and  both  singing  one  and  the 
same  melody. 
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By  means  of  a  coda  (or  tail- piece)  this  csnt>n 
is  brought  to  a  conclusion.  But  many  canons 
lead  bMk  to  the  beginning,  and  thus  become 
'circular*  or  'infinite.'  /The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  this  kind,  which  is  'two  in  one  at 
^e  fifth  below,'  or  'canon  ad  hypodiapente' : — 


Sometimes   two   or  more  canons  are  simul- 
taneously woven   into   one  composition.      The 
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fbUowing,  for  instanoe  (from  Traven*t  Service, 
1 740),  would  be  called  a  canon  '  four  in  two.* 
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Byrd*i  'Diligei  Dominum,*  for  8  ydces,  oon- 
■istB  of  4  canons  all  Bung  together,  each  voice 
singing  the  melody  of  its  follow  reversed. 

Ofteoi  in  a  quartet  there  may  be  a  canon 
between  two  of  the  voices,  while  the  other  two 
are  free ;  or  three  voices  may  be  in  canon  and 
the  fourth  part  free.  We  would  quote  as  an 
example  the  admirable  Gloria  Patri  to  Gibbons^s 
'  Nunc  dimittis  *  in  F,  in  which  the  treble  and 
alto  are  in  canon  while  the  tenor  and  bass  are 
free.  Again,  there  are  canons  by  inversion, 
diminution,  augmentation,  or  'per  recte  et 
retro,*  cancrizans,  Ac  [See  those  headings.] 
A  modem  one  of  great  ingenuity  by  Weber  exists 
to  the  words  'Canons  zu  zwey  sind  nicht  drey* 
(Jahns,  No.  90). 

..  The  old  writers  often  indieaied  canons  by 
'monograms,  symbols,  or  other  devices,  instead 
of  writing  them  out  in  full.  Indeed  they  went 
so  £Eur  as  to  write  their  indications  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  a  hand,  or  other  shape,  with  enig^ 
matical  Latin  inscriptions  to  indicate  the  solu- 
tion. Such  pieces  were  called  *  enigmatical 
canons.*  As  compositions  of  this  nature  can  only 
be  regarded  in  tiie  light  of  ingenious  puzzles, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  music  that  a  clever 
riddle  does  to  poetry,  it  will  be  needless  to  give 
examples  here, — let  it  suffice  to  refer  to  those 
which  are  to  be  found  in  F^ti8*s  admirable 
'Traits  du  Contrepoint  et  de  la  Fugue,'  and  in 
Harpurg*s  celebrated  work  on  the  same  subjects. 
^TThe  great  masters  were  fond  of  the  relaxation 
of  these  plays  on  notes.  They  occur  often  in 
Beethoven's  letters,  and  the  well-known  Alle- 
gretto  Scherzando  of  his  8th  Symphony  origin- 
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ated  in  a  canon  to  be  sung  at  Maelzers  table. 
Kochers  Catalogue  of  Mozart's  works  contains 
33  canons ;  that  of  Weber  by  Jahns,  8  ;  and  an 
interesting  collection  will  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Spohr's  Autobiography.  In  Bachs 
'  30  Variations*  there  are  9. 

As  popular  examples  of  canons  may  be  named 
Byrd*s  well-known  'Non  nobis  Domine,'  which 
is  a  canon  three  in  one,  in  the  fourth  and  eighth 
below,  and  Tallis*s  'Canon,*  which  is  a  hymn-tune 
(usually  adapted  to  Ken*s  evening  hymn)  in 
which  the  treble  and  tenor  are  in  canon  while 
the  alto  and  bass  are  fi^e.  The  lover  of  cathedral 
music  will  find  specimens  of  almost  every  yariebr 
of  canon  in  the  service  by  Puroell  in  Bb,  whi(£ 
is  a  mastexpiece  of  ingenuity  and  skill.  Other 
good  specimens  will  be  found  in  the  Collection 
of  his  Gloria  Patris,  published  by  V.  Novello  for 
the  Puroell  Club.  On  the  tablet  erected  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke^  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey  at  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  there  is 
engraved  a  canon,  three  in  one,  by  double  aug* 
mentation,  which  is  one  of  the  best  extant  speci- 
mens of  that  kind  of  composition.  Another,  by 
Andre,  4  in  one,  by  threefold  augmentation,  is 
given  in  OuBeley*s  '  Counterpcnnt,  Canon,  and 
Fugue,*  example  is. 

(Canons  are  often  introduced  into  fugues  as  the 
closest  species  of  'stretto*  [see  Fdoub  and 
Stbetto],  and  are  to  be  found  both  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  compositions.  As  specimens  of  the 
former  we '  would  refer,  m-*  addition  to  the 
references  given  above,  to  many  of  Handel*s 
choruses,  especially  to  one  in  Judas  Maocabnus, 
'To  our  great  God,*  which  contains  a  canon 
by  inversion;  also  to  Sebastian  Bach's  mag- 
nificent cantata  on  the  chorale  '  Kin'  feste 
Burg.'  As  specimens  of  instrumental  canons  we 
would  refer  to  the  first  movement  of  Mozart's 
sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin  in  £  minor ;  or 
to  the  minuet  of  Haydn's  symphony  in  the  same 
key. 

The  word  'canon'  is  also  applied,  somewhat 
incorrectly,  to  a  species  of  vocal  composition 
called  a  KouvD.  Aiid  thus  we  have  duets,  trios, 
and  quartets  '  a  canone,'  especially  in  the  works 
of  modem  Italian  composers,  which  are  not  really 
canons,  but  a  much  freer  and  less  scientificjpnd 
of  music.  Good  examples  may  be  quoted  in  Be^ 
thoven's  'Mir  ist*  (Fidelio)ACur8chmann's  *!} 
prego,'  Cherubini's  *  Perfida  Clari,'  and  Roesiiu  s 
•  Mi  m^nca  la  voce.'  [F.  A.  G.  O.] 

CANTATA.  The  idea  of  reviving  the  decla- 
mation of  tragedies  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients  led  to  the  invention  of  recitative,  which 
is  attributed  to  Cacdni  and  Giaoomo  Peri  about 
1600.  It  was  at  first  confined  to  the  opera,  but 
the  desire  to  adapt  it  to  muiiic  for  the  chamber 
soon  led  to  the  invention  of  the  Cantata,  which 
in  its  earliest  form  was  simply  a  musiosl  reci- 
tation of  a  short  drama  or  story  in  verse  by 
one  person,  without,  action,  accompanied  in  the 
simplest  manner  by  a  single  instrument. 

The  iirst  change  was  the  introduction  of  aa  air, 
repeated  at  different  points  In  the  ooorse  of  the 
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recited  narrative;  thus  producing  a  primitive 
kind  of  rondo. 

The  cantata  in  this  style  was  brought  to  great 
perfection  by  the  Italians  of  the  1 7th  century^ 
The  composer  who  produced  the  most  perfect  ex- 
amples was  Carissinii ;  apparently  they  are  all 
for  a  single  voice,  or  at  most  for  two,  with  ac- 
companiment of  a  single  instrument — lute,  cello, 
clavecin,  etc.  Shortly  after  his  time  the  accom- 
paniment took  a  mucn  more  elabotnte  form,  and 
the  violoncello  parts  to  some  of  Alessandro  Scar- 
latti*s  cantatas  were  so  difficult  that  it  was  con- 
sidered the  mark  of  a  very  distinguished  artist 
to  be  able  to  play  them.  Qarissimi  was  the  first 
to  adopt  this  form  of  composition  for  church  pur- 
posesT^  His  cantatas,  like  those  of  his  coutempo- 
rarid/are  only  known  by  the  first  few  words,  so 
that  it  wpuld  answer  no  purpose  to  quote  their 
names,  .^ne  only  ia  mentioned  as  having  been 
written  an  a  special  occasion— the  death  of  Mary 
Queen  of  ScbtsN  Among  his  contemporaries  the 
most  fskmous  ontata  composers  were  Lotti, 
Astorga,  Bossi,  Maroello,  Gasparini,  and  Ales- 
■andro  Scarlatti,  whose  cantatas  were  extra- 
ordinarily numerous.  One  by  Cesti,  *0  cara 
liberta,'  is  said  to  have  been  especially  famouB. 
Specimens  by  most  of  these  composers  are  quoted 
in  Bumey's  History,  and  a  collection  of  twenty-six 
by  Garissimi  was  published  in  London  at  the  end 
of  the  1 8th  century,  apparently  after  Bumey  had 
finished  his  work.  Twenty-six  by  Marcello  for 
difierent  voices  with  accompaniment  of  different 
instruments  have  also  been  published,  and  a  g^reat 
number  for  soprano  and  contralto  with  clavedu 
accompaniment. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  cantatas 
of  more  extended  form  and  various  movements 
were  written  by  Domenico  Scarlatti  and  by 
Pergoled.  The  most  &mous  was  the  'Orfeo 
ed  Euridice,'  wl^ch  the  latter  composed  in  his 
last  illness.  Handel  also  wrote  cantatas  after 
the  same  iashion,  for  single  voices,  both  with 
accompaniments  of  strings  and  oboes,  and  with 
thorough  bass  for  clavier,  and  many  of  these 
have  been  published.  But  they  are  not  well 
known;  and  since  his  time  this  form  of  cantata 
has  quite  fiedlen  into  disuse,  and  has  gradually 
changed  into  the  conoert>aria,  of  which  Mozart 
has  left  many  fine  examples,  and  of  which 
Beethoven's  *  Ah,  perfido  I'  and  Mendelssohn^s 
'  Infelice,'  are  well-known  instances.  The  name 
Gantata  is  given  to  a  composition  by  Mozart 
fisr  three  s<Jo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra  in 
three  movements,  composed  in  or  about  1783 
(Kochel,  No.  429). 

The  Church-Gantata  is  a  much  more  extended 
kind  of  composition,  and  of  these  Handel  also 
wrote  some,  mostly  in  his  younger  davs,  and 
at  present  little  known  (see  Ghrysander  s  Han- 
del, i).  The  greatest  and  most  valuable  ex- 
amples are  the  Kirchen-cantaten  of  Sebastian 
Bach^  The  number  which  he  wrote  is  quite 
astonishing — a  hundred  have  been  pubUshed  by 
the  Bach-GeseUschaft  alone,  up  to  1876,  and 
more  than  as  many  more  remain  in  MS.  A  list 
of  the  whole — 332jn  all— will  be  found  in  Miss 
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Kay-Shuttleworth*s  sketch  of  his  life.  (  They  are 
for  four  voices  and  full  orchestra,  and  consist  of 
from  4  to  7  movements — usuallv  an  opening 
chorus  founded  on  a  chorale-melody,  recitatives^ 
airs,  and  duets,  and  winding  up  with  a  chorale, 
often  the  same  which  is  employed  in  the  opening, 
in  plain  four-part  harmony.  Many  of  these,  such 
as  'Ghrist  lag  inTode8banden,*or*  Ein*  feste  Burg,* 
are  marvels  of  contrapuntal  skill,  and  others,  such 
as  *  Ich  hatte  viel  Bekiimmemiss,'  are  of  great 
beauty  and  dignitv.  The  supposition  is  that 
they  were  intended  for  use  as  anthems  in  the 
Sunday  and  Feast-day  services.  Mendelssohn 
adopted  the  same  form  in  more  than  one  of  his 
early  works,  as  in  Op.  23,  No.  i,  and  Op.  39, 
No.  3,  which  are  written  on  chorales,  and  corre- 
spond closely  with  Bach*s  cantatas^  though  not 
so  entitled. 

In  modem  times  the  word  Gantata  is  used  to 
supply  an  obvious  want.  The  idea  as  well  as 
the  use  of  'Gantate  di  Gamera'  having  quite 
gone  out  of  fashion,  the  term  is  applied  to  choral 
works  of  some  dimensions— either  sacred  and  in 
the  manner  of  an  otatorio,  but  too  short  to  be 
dignified  with  that  title ;  or  secular,  as  a  lyric 
drama  or  story  adapted  to  music,  but  not  in- 
tended to  be  acted.  Specimens  of  the  former 
kind  are  very  numerous.  Of  the  latter  we  may 
mention  Bennett's  'May  Queen'  and  Brahms s 
•Rinaldo.'  [C.H.H.P.] 

GANTATE  DOMTNO  is  the  name  by  which 
the  98th  Psalm  is  known  in  its  place  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  Magnificat  in  the  evening  service 
of  the  Anglican  church.  The  title  is  formed  of 
the  first  words  of  the  Vulgate  version,  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  Anglkan  Psalter.  The  1 7th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea  appointed  lessons 
and  pealms  to  be  read  alternately ;  and  on  this 
principle  the  '  Gantate '  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
'responsory  psalm'  coming  between  the  les>ons. 
It  has  no  history  attached  to  it  in  the  position  it 
now  occupies,  as  it  was  not  used  specially  in  the 
ancient  church.  It  was  not  in  the  Prayer-Book 
of  Granmer,  which  was  published  in  1549,  ^^^ 
consequently  does  not  appear  in  Marbeck's 
'Book  of  Gommon  Praier  Noted,'  published  in 
1550.  But  it  was  introduced  in  the  revision  of 
i.SS^f  probably  to  obviate  the  recurrence  of  the 
Magnificat  when  that  canticle  happened  to  be  in 
the  second  lesson  of  the  day. 

It  appears  not  to  have  been  a  favourite  with 
musicians.  Indeed  the  Magnificat  is  in  every 
way  preferable,  as  regards  both  the  service  and 
the  opportunities  the  words  seem  to  ofier  to  the 
composer.  *  Gantate  Services '  are  therefore  rare, 
and  in  the  most  £smous  collections  of  our  church 
music  there  are  very  few  of  them.  In  Barnard 
there  is  not  one ;  in  Boyce  only  three,  viz.  two 
by  Blow  and  one  by  Puiviell ;  and  in  Arnold  one 
by  Aldrich  and  one  by  King.  [G.  H.  H.P.] 

GANTIGLE  is  the  name  now  generaUy  given 
to  certain  hymns  taken  from  the  Bible,  and  sung 
in  the  services  of  the  different  churches  of  Ghris- 
tendom  :  such  as  the  Benedictus,  the  Benedicite, 
the  Magnificat,  and  the  Nunc  Dimittis.     In  the 
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Prayer-Book  the  word  Is  used  for  the  Benedicite 
only.  The  word  is  derived  from,  the  I«tiii  can- 
tieum,  the  term  applied  in  the  Volgato  to  the 
Song  of  Moses,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  many  of  the 
psakoB,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  Calendar  of  the  Prayer* 
Book  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  entitled  'The  Can- 
ticles,' but  in  common  parlance  the  above  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CANTO  (Lat.  Cantut ;  Pr.  Chant),  With  the 
Italians  this  word  has  a  great  variety  of  accepta- 
tions ;  e.g.  music,  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal ; 
the  tnotif,  subject  or  leading  idea,  of  a  musical 
composition ;  tiie  art  and  practice  of  singing ;  a 
section  of  a  poem,  etc.,  etc.  Canto  fermo  or 
cantus  fiimus  is  tiie  tune  or  melody  of  an  ancient 
hymn  on  which  a  motet  is  founded,  and  which 
vemains  jSrm  to  its  origmal  shape  while  the  parts 
around  it  are  varying  with  the  counterpoint. 
Technically  canto  is  more  generally  understood 
to  represent  that  part  of  a  concerted  piece  to 
which  the  melody  is  assigned.  With  the  old 
masters  this  was^  as  a  rule,  the  Tenor;  with  the 
modem  it-  is  almost  always  the  Soprano.  Thence 
canto  (voice  as  well  as  part)  has  become  syno- 
nymous with  soprani.    The  canto  def  is  the  C 
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CANTO  PERMO,  OB  CANTUS  PIRMUS, 
the  plain  song — as  distinguished  from  Canto 
figurato,  the  florid  or  figured  song — is  the  simple 
unadorned  melody  of  the  ancient  hymns  and 
chants  of  the  church.  Such  tunes  are  often  em- 
ployed by  the  great  church  composers  of  the 
Koman  cnurch  as  the  basis  of  their  compositions. 
Thus  in  Palestrina*B  masses  'Sterna  Christl 
munera,'  and  '  Assumpta  est  Maria,'  each  move- 
ment begins  with  the  first  phrase  of  the  hymn. 
His  motet '  Beatus  I^nrentius'  is  still  more  com? 
pletely  founded  on  the  canto  fermo,  since  the 
tone  is  sung  throughout  the  piece  in  the  first  tenor, 
while  the  other  four  parts  are  moving  in  counter.- 
point  above  and  below  it — a  counterpoint  more 
or  lees  closely  modelled  on  the  tune.  In  such 
cases  the  tune  is  usually  marked' in  the  score  as 
C.  P.  (canto  fermo).  Bach  treats  his  choral- 
melodies  in  the  same  way  (see  his  cantata  '  Kin' 
feste  Burg';  his  organ  '  Vorspiele'  on  'Kyrie'; 
'Christe*;  'Kyrie';  on  'Allein  Gott';  *r>ies 
sind  die  heiligen' ; '  Vater  unser,'  etc.,  etc.),  and  in 
so  doing  styles  them  'canti  fermi.'  In  English  the 
term  is  often  translated  by  'Plain-chant.'      [G.] 

CANTORIS.  One  of  the  meet  prominent 
features  of  the  singing  in  the  services  of  the 
Christian  churches  is  its  antiphonal  character; 
that  is,  the  manner  in  which  the  singers  on  either 
side  of  the  church  answer  one  another  in  the 
chants  or  in  passages  of  the  music.  In  order  to 
distinguish  the  sides  from  one  another  in  English 
cathe£tJs  the  words  Decani  and  CantorU  are 
used,  the  former  being  the  side  of  the  dean's  stall 
on  the  south  or  right-hand  side  when  facing  the 
altar,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  cantor  or  preoentor 
on  the  north  or  left-hand  side.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CANZONA  (ItaL)    The  name  of  a  particular 
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variety  of  Ivrio  poetry  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
of  IVovenfal  origin,  which  closely  resembled  the 
madrigal.  Musically,  the  term  is  applied 
(i)  to  the  setting  to  music  of  the  words  of  a 
canzona,  whether  for  one  or  more  voicee,  the  only 
difference  between  the  cansona  and  the  madrigal 
being  that  the  former  was  less  strict  in  style, 
(a)  The  name  was  also  given  to  an  instrumental 
piece  written  in  the  style  of  a  madrigaL  An 
example  of  such  a  canzona,  by  Sebastian  Bach, 
may  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Griepen- 
kerl's  edition  of  his  organ  works.  (3)  It  appears 
to  have  been  used  as  an  equivalent  for  sonata  for 
a  piece  of  several  movements ;  and  also  as  a  mark 
of  time,  ixv  place  of  Allegro  (Brossaid).      [E.P.] 

CANZONET  (in  Italian  CanzoneUa)  <irigina]ly 
meant  a  smaller  form  of  canzona.  Morley  in 
1597  published  *  Canzonets  or  little  short  songs 
to  four  voices;  selected  out  of  the  best  and 
approved  I  tal^  authors.'  Afterwards  the  word 
was  used  for  vocal  soli  of  some  length  in  more 
than  one  movement;  nowadays  it  is  applied  to 
short  songs,  generally  of  a  light  and  airy  cha- 
racter. Haydn  has  left  us  some  admirable 
canzonets,  grave  and  gay ;  for  example,  '  She 
never  told  her  love,'  and  'My  mother  bids  me 
bind  my  hair.'  [W.H.C.] 

CAPELLA  (Ital.  a  chapel).  Di  capella,  or 
k  capella,  mean  in  a  church-like  fashion,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Di  camerai,  or  Di  teatro,  in  the 
fashion  of  the  chamber  or  the  theatre.  [Cha- 
PELLB.]  The  same  word  in  Grerman,  Cafkllx, 
means  the  private  band  of  a  court  or  church, 
or  even  a  dance-orchestra^  and  Capxllmeibteb 
the  conductor  of  the  same.    [Kapillb.]        [G.] 

CAPORALE,  Andbba,  an  Italian  cello-player 
who  arrived  in  London  in  1735,  and  excited 
much  attention.  In  1740  he  joined  Handel's 
opera-band,  and  died  in  London  in  or  about 
1756.  He  was  more  famous  for  tone  and  ex- 
pression than  for  execution.  [G.] 

CAPO  TASTO  (ItaL,  fix>m  Capo,  head,  and 
t€uio,  touch,  or  tie ;  Germ.  Capotaster,  sometimes 
Capo  d^astro).  In  Italian  the  nut  of  a  lute  or 
guitar,  but  also  th»  general  name  of  a  contrivance 
for  shortening  the  vibratory  lengths  of  strings, 
thus  forming  a  second  nut,  exprMsed  in  French 
by  'bane,'  to  facilitate  change  of  key.  The 
construction  of  a  capo  tasto  varies  according  to 
the  stringing  and  shape  of  the  neck  of  the 
instrument  it  is  to  be  i^pUed  to,  but  it  may 
be  described  as  a  narrow  rail  of  hard  wood, 
metal,  or  ivory,  clothed  with  leather  or  doth, 
and  often  fastened  by  a  screw  upon  the  fret 
from  which  it  is  intended  to  mark  off  the  new 
length  of  the  strings.  There  are  other  but  leas 
simple  ways  of  attaching  it.  The  technical 
advantage  of  using  a  capo  tasto  is  tiiat  higher 
shifts  can  be  more  easily  obtained ;  and  the  use  of 
open  strings,  upon  whicm  the  possibility  of  chords 
often  depends,  u  facilitated  m  a  higher  compass 
than  that  natural  to  the  instrument.  How  much 
transposition  may  be  fitcilitated  by  it  is  thus 
shown. by  Heir  Max  Albert  in  Mendel's  Lezioon. 
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Take  a  guitar  the  strings  of  which  are  toned  in 
real  notes 
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the  basis  of  sharp  keys :  with  a  capo  taste  on 
the  first  semitone  fret  we  have 
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the  basis  of  fiat  keys,  the  fingering  remaining 
the  same.  With  bow  instruments  the  capo  tasto 
18  no  longer  used,  but  it  was  formerly  wi&  those 
having  frets  as  the  viol  da  gamba.  The  use 
of  the  thumb  as  a  bridge  to  the  violoncello 
■erves  as  a  capo  tasto,  as  also,  in  principle,  the 
pedal  action  of  the  haip.  [A.  J.  H.] 

CAPRIOCIETTO  (Ttal.,  dlmin.  of  capricdo), 
A  Capbiccio,  on  a  small  scale,  and  of  no  great 
development.  [JE.P.] 

CAPRIOCIO  atal.;  Fr.  <»pri<je).  (i)  This 
name  was  originally  given,  according  to  Mar- 
puig,  to  pieces  written  for  the  harpsichord 
in  a  fugued  style,  though  not  strict  fugues.  It 
was  also  sometimes  applied  to  actual  fugues, 
when  written  upon  a  lively  subject;  and  the 
composition  was  consequently  for  the  most  part 
in  quick  notes.  Examples  of  this  kind  of  ca- 
pricdo can  be  found  in  Handel^s  'Third  set  of 
Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord'  (German  Hajidel 
Society's  edition,  part  a),  and  in  the  second  of 
Bach*s  'Six  Partitas.'  Bach  also  uses  the  word 
as  synonymous  with  'fantana^*  i.e.  a  piece  in  a 
free  form,  in  his  'Capriccio  on  the  draarture  of 
a  beloved  brother.'  (a)  Li  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  the  tenn  was  M)plied  to  exercises 
for  strix^ged  instruments,  such  as  would  now  be 
called  '  etudes,'  in  which  one  definite  figure  was 
carried  through  the  composition.  (3)  In  the  pre- 
sent day  the  word  Capbiok  is  usuidly  employed, 
mad  the  name  is  applied  to  a  piece  of  music  con- 
structed either  on  original  subjects,  and  fre- 
quently in  a  modified  sonata-  or  rondo-form  (as 
in  Mendelssohn's  'Three  Caprices,'  op.  33,  or 
Stemdale  Bennett's  Caprice  in  £),  or  to  a  bril- 
liant transcription  of  one  or  more  subjects  by 
other  composers.  As  ap  example  of  the  latter 
kind  may  be  named  Heller's  'Caprice  brillant 
sur  la  Truite  de  Schubert.'  Although,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  sonata-  or  rondo-form  is  fr^uently 
adopted  for  the  caprice,  there  is,  as  implied  by  the 
name,  no  limitation  in  this  respect,  the  composer 
being  at  liberty  to  follow  his  inclinations.    [E.  P.] 


CAPULETTI  ED  I  MONTECCHI,  I,  an 
Italian  opera  in  3  acts,  taken  frt)m  Romeo  and 
Juliet;  libretto  by  Romani,  music  by  Bellini, 
produced  at  Venice  March  la,  1830,  at  Paris 
Jan.  10,  1833,  <^i^d  ui  London  at  the  King's 
Theatre  July  ao,  1833.  A  fourth  act  was  added 
l>y  Vaocai,  uid  is  usually  performed.  [6.] 

CARACCIO,  GiOTAKNi,  was  bom  at  Bergamo 
■bout  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.    He  was 


at  first  a  singer  in  the  private  choir  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria.  Having  quitted  this  service 
he  spent  some  years  at  Rome  and  at  Venice,  and 
then  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he  was 
appointed  Maestro  at  the  cathedral.  He  held 
this  post  for  twenty-three  years,  when  he  mi- 
grated to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  re- 
maining there  until  his  deaUi  in  i6a6.  He  was 
one  of  those  fourteen  composers  of  different 
nations  who  showed  their  appredation  of  Pales- 
trina's  genius  by  dedicating  to  him  a  volume  of 
Psalms  to  which  each  had  contributed.  [Palbs- 
TBIKA.]  His  published  works  are : — Magnificat 
omnitonum,  parsi;  Venice  1581.  Magnificat 
omnitonum,  pars  a ;  Venice  158a.  Madngali  a 
5  voci,  lib.  I ;  Venice  1583.  Musica  a  5  vod 
da  sonare ;  id.  1585.  Dialogo  k  7  voci  nel,  lib.  i, 
di  Madrigali  di  Claudio  <JU^  Correggio;  MilMi 
1588.  Madrigali  a  5  vod,  lib.  a  ;  Venice  1589. 
Salmi  di  oompieta  con  le  antifone  della  Veigine, 
ed  otto  falsi  bordoni  a  5  vod;  Venice  1591. 
Salmi  a  cinque  per  tutti  i  veeperi  dell'  anno,  con 
alcuni^  hymni,  mottetti,.  e  fieusi  bordoni  aocom- 
modati  ancora  a  vod  di  donne;  Venice  1593. 
Madrigali  a  5  vod,  lib.  4;  Venice  1594.  Salmi 
a  cinque;  Venice  1594.  Madrigidi  a  5  vod, 
lib.  5  ;  Venice  1597.  Canzoni  friuicesd  a  quat- 
tro;  Venice  1597.  Canzonette  a  tre;  Venice 
1598.  Madrigali  a  5  vod,  lib.  6 ;  Venice  1599. 
Messe  per  i  defonti  a  quattro  e  cinque,  oon  mo- 
tetti;  Milan  161 1. 

Bergameno  has  inserted  some  of  Caraodo's 
work  in  his  '  Parnassus  musicus  Ferdinandsus,* 
a-5  vocum;  Venice  1615.  [E.H.P.]  * 

CARADORI  -  ALLAN,  Mabta  Catebina 
RosALBiNA,  nie  de  Munck,  was  bom  in  1800  in 
the  Casa  Palatina  at  Milan.  Her  fibther,  the 
Baron  de  Munck,  was  an  Alsanian,  and  had  been 
a  colonel  in  the  French  army.  Mile.  Munck's 
musical  education  was  completed  entirely  by  her 
mother,  without  assistance.  Her  frkther's  death 
obliged  her  to  avail  herself  of  her  gifts  in  order 
to  support  herself.  Having  attempted  the  stage 
in  the  course  of  a  tour  through  France  and  part 
of  Germany,  she  took  her  mother's  family  name 
of  Caradori,  and  accepted  an  engagement  in 
London  in  1 8a a.  She  made  her  d^but  on  Jan. 
I  a  at  the  King's  Theatre  as  Cherubino.  'It 
may  be  observed,'  says  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe, 
'as  an  odd  coinddence  that  Pasta,  Vestris,  and 
Caradori  all  have  acted  the  Page  in  Le  NoEze 
di  Figaro,  and  none  more  successfully  than  the 
last,  who  by  acddent,  not  choice,  made  her  d<^but 
in  that  part ;  and  it  proved  fortunate  for  her,  as 
her  charming  manner  of  performing  it  laid  the 
foundation  of  her  subsequent  fSe^vour.'  She  sang 
afterwards  in  '  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,'  '  Elisa  e 
Claudio,'  and  '  Corradino.'  as  prima  donna ;  and 
in  i8a4,  as  seconda  donna,  in  '  II  Fanatioo,'  with 
Catalani.  She  continued  engsged  through  1833 
and  34 ;  and  in  the  latter  year  took  her  benefit 
in  '  Don  Giovanni.'  In  a 5  she  sang  the  second 
part  in  'L'Adelina'  of  Generali,  with  Mad. 
Ronzi  de  Begnis  as  prima  donna,  showing 
thereby  her  great  good  nature.  The  same  year, 
she  played  Fatima  in  Rossini's  '  Pietro  reremita,* 
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and  chose  'Cosi  fan  tutte*  for  her  benefit;  and 
at  Velluti*B  d^ut  in  '  H  crociato/  Mme.  Caradori 
Bang  the  first  woman's  part,  distinguishing  herself 
particularly  in  the  duet  'D  tenero  affetto*  with 
the  musico.  In  1826,  though  still  belonging  to 
the  company,  she  was  removed  for  the  purpose 
of  introaudng  Bonini,  who  was  better  suited 
as  a  foil  for  Velluti ;  and  Caradori,  when  she 
re-appeared  in  'La  Donna  del  Lago,'  was  re- 
ceived with  joy  by  the  public.  She  sang  also 
in  the  'Barbiere*  and  in  'Romeo  e  Giulietta;* 
and  took  her  benefit  in  '  Le  Nozze,'  as  Susanna. 

Pasta  having  returned  to  London,  and  chosen 
Mayer  s  *  Medea'  for  her  benefit,  Caradori  acted 
and  sang  most  charmingly  the  tender  and  gentle 
part  of  Creusa.  There  is  a  good  portrait  of  her 
in  tluB  character  by  J.  Hayter,  lithographed  by 
HullmandeL  Her  voice,  though  not  very  power- 
ful, was  exceedingly  sweet  and  fiezible,  and  her 
style  almost  &ultle8s.  She  had  much  knowledge 
of  music,  and  sang  with  great  delicacy  and  ex- 
pression. Ixk  a  room  she  was  perfect.  Her 
appearance  was  interesting,  her  countenance 
very  agreeable,  and  her  manner  modeitt  and 
unassuming :  she  always  pleased,  though  she 
never  astonished,  her  audience.  Her  salitfy  rose 
mdually  &om  £300  in  i8aa  to  £iaoo  in  27. 
In  34,  happening  to  be  again  in  England,  she 
carried  on  Uie  operas  with  tolerable  success  until 
the  arrival  of  the  expected  prima  donna,  Giulia 
Grisi.  But  it  was  in  concerts  that  she  now 
achieved  her  greatest  success,  and  first  of  all  in 
the  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  this  same 
year,  in  which  she  sang  with  her  usual  excellence, 
and  was  weU  heard,  though  it  had  been  feared 
that  her  voice  was  not  powerful  enough  for  so  large 
a  space.  Her  '  Wjth  verdure  clad  appeared  to 
liord  Mount-Edgcumbe  to  be  '  deddeoly  the  best 
solo  performance  of  the  whole  concert.'  She 
took  part  also  in  the  performance  of  the  '  Mount 
of  Olives,' '  in  which  it  need  not  be  said  she  sang 
well.'  and  gave  equally  well  'Rejoice  greatly,' 
which,  though  a  brilliant  song,  did  not  show 
her  to  the  best  advantage.  During  the  carnival 
of  1830  she  sang  with  success  at  Venice,  but 
after  1835  she  remained  in  England,  singing  at 
festivals  and  concerts.  She  sang  the  soprano 
part  in  'Elijah'  at  Birmingham,  Aug.  26,  1846, 
when  MendelBBohn's  judgment  of  her  performance 
was  not  so  favourable  as  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe's 
(^Letters,  Aug.  31).  She  died  on  Sun<&y,  Oct. 
15,  1865.  [J.M.] 

CARAFA,  MiCHiLB,  bom  at  Naples  Nov.  28, 
1785  ;  studied  under  Fazzi,  Fenaroh,  and  Ruggi, 
and  in  Paris  under  Cherubini.  His  first  opera 
was  'H  Fantasma.'  So  little  however  did  Carafa 
feel  his  vocation  that  he  entered  the  army,  and 
became  an  ofiBcer  in  the  bodyguard  of  Murat, 
then  king  of  Naples.  Like  Henri  Beyle  (Sten- 
dhal) he  made  the  campaign  of  Russia  in  181 2, 
and  was  decorated  by  Napoleon.  After  the  Em- 
peror's fall  he  left  the  army  and  embraced  music 
as  his  profession.  His  first  opera,  'II  vasoello 
di  occidente,'  was  produced  at  Naples  in  181 4, 
and  was  followed  by  a  large  number  of  others. 
•Gabriele'  (1818),    'Ifigenia,'   'Berenice,'  etc., 
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etc.,  were  produced  in  Italv,  but  he  was  equally 
successful  in  Vienna  and  in  Paris.  In  the  lat- 
ter dty  he  made  his  d^but  with  '  Le  SoUtaire,' 
Aug.  17,  182a,  which  long  remained  extraor- 
dinarily popular.  In  27  he  took  up  his  resid- 
ence in  Paris,  and  brought  out  'Ia  Violette,* 
'  La  fiancee  de  Lammermoor,'  *  Masaniello'  (Dec 
27,  1827,  evidentlv  written  in  competition  with 
Auber*s  'Muette,  Feb.  29,  18 28),  'La  prison 
d'Edimbourg/  etc.  These  operas,  and  many 
others,  were  very  popular,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  counter  attractions  of  Auber  and  Ros- 
sini. This  they  owe  more  to  an  easy  flow  of 
melody  and  natural  unaffected  instrumentation 
than  to  any  original  character,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  have  now  fallen  into  oblivion.  As 
a  composer  for  the  pianoforte  Cara&  was  almost 
equally  the  fashion,  and  at  Cherubini's  instance 
he  was  made  Professor  of  Composition  in  the 
Conservatoire  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Paris, 
a  post  which  he  was  still  filling  in  1876.  In 
1837  ^^  ^<^  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad^ie 
des  beaux  arts. 

The  'Dictionnairelyriqne'  of  M.  Felix  Clement 
mentions  no  less  than  35  of  his  operas.  [G.] 

CARDARELLI,  SioiroBA,  a  singer  who  per- 
formed the  part  of  Marina  in  Sacchini's  '  L'Isola 
d'amore'  at  the  ICing^s  Theatre  ini776.  [J.  M.] 

CARDON,  Louis,  a  harpist  of  great  repute, 
of  Italian  parentage,  but  bom  in  Paris  1747. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  migrated 
to  Russia,  where  he  died  in  1805.  His  '  Art  de 
jouer  la  harpe'  was  for  long  esteemed.  His 
brother  Pierre,  bom  1 751  in  Paris,  was  a  singer 
and  cello  player.  [M.C.C.] 

CARDOSO,  Manuel,  a  Spanish  priest^  bom 
at  Fronteira  1569;  entered  the  Carmelite  order 
at  Lisbon  1588,  and  became  its  sT\b-prior  and 
chapel-master,  and  a  great  favourite  of  King 
John  IV.  His  works  are  exclusively  for  the 
church.  Several  are  said  to  have  been  pub- 
lished, but  only  one  is  quoted,  '  livro  .  . .  na  Se- 
mana  Santa,'  Lisbon  1648.  Two  motets  are 
given  by  Proske  in  the  'Musica  Divina,'  ii. 
Nos.  5  and  33.  [M.C.C.] 

CARESANA,  Crtstoforo,  an  Italian  musi- 
cian of  note,  bom  at  Tarentum  1655,  and  settled  ' 
in  Naples  in  1680.  He  published  motets,  hymns, 
and  duetti  da  camera,  and  left  many  MSS.  in 
the  library  at  Naples.  But  his  most  fiunous 
work  is  his  '  Solfeggi '  (Naples,  1680),  of  which 
Choron  published  a  new  edition  for  use  in  the 
Conservatoire.  [M.  C.  C] 

CARESTINI,  Giovanni,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Italian  singers,  was  bom  at  Monte  Filatrano, 
Ancona,  about  1 705.  At  the  age  of  1 2  he  went 
to  Milan,  where  he  gained  the  protection  of  the 
Cusani  fiunily,  in  gratitude  to  whom  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Cusanino.  His  voice,  at  first  a 
powerful  dear  soprano,  afterwards  changed  to 
the  fullest,  finest,  and  deepest  contralto  ever, 
perhaps,  heard.  His  first  appearance  was  at 
Rome  1 721,  in  the  female  part  of  Coetanza  in 
Buononcini's  'Griselda.'  In  1723  he  sang  at 
Prague,  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  VI  as  Xing 
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of  Bohemift.  The  following  year  he  was  at 
Mantua,  and  in  1725  sang  for  the  first  time  at 
Venice  in  the  'Seleuco*  of  Zuccari,  and  in  1726 
with  Farinelli  and  Paita.  In  1728  and  30  he 
visited  Borne,  singing  in  Vinci's  'Alessandro 
neir  Indie'  and  'Artaserse.*  Owen  Swiny, 
happening  to  be  in  Italy  with  Lord  Boyne  and 
Mr.  Walpole,  wrote  to  Colman  from  Bologna,  on 
July  12 f  1730,  mentioning  letters  which  he  had 
received  iiom  Uandel,  and  goes  on  to  say:  'I 
find  that  Senesino  or  Carestini  are  desired  at 
1 2cx>  guineas  each,  if  they  are  to  be  had.  I  am 
sure  that  Carestini  is  engaged  at  Milan,  and  has 
been  so  for  many  months  past.*  Senesino  was 
engaged  for  London  on  this  occasion ;  but  three 
years  later  Handel  was  more  fortunate,  and 
Carestini  made  his  d^but  here  on  Dec.  4,  1733, 
in  *Cajus  Fabricius,*  a  pasticcio;  and  his  magni- 
ficent voice  and  style  enabled  Handel  to  with- 
stand the  opposition,  headed  by  Farinelli,  at  the 
other  house.  In  34  he  eaus  in  'Ariadne,* '  Pastor 
Fido,'  'Pamasso  in  Festa,  'Otho,'  'Terpsichore,* 
'Deborah,'  and  '  Athaliah';  and  the  next  season 
in  'Ariodante'  and  'Alcina.*  In  the  cast  of 
the  latter  his  name  is  spelt  Carestino,  as  it  is  also 
by  Colman.  In  'Alcina'  occurs  the  beautiful 
song  'Verdi  prati,'  which  he  sent  back  to  the 
composer  as  not  suited  to  him.  Handel  on  this 
became  furious,  ran  to  the  house  of  the  singer, 
and  addressed  to  him  the  following  harangue: 
'  You  tog  1  don't  I  know  petter  as  yourseluf  vaat 
es  peet  for  you  to  sing  f  If  you  vill  not  sing  all 
de  song  vaat  I  give  you,  I  will  not  pay  you  ein 
stiver  *  (Bumey).  In  1 735  Carestini  left  England 
for  Venice,  and  for  twenty  years  after  continued 
to  enjoy  the  highest  reputation  on  the  continent, 
singing  at  Berlin  in  1750,  54,  and  55.  In  55  he 
^  as  engaged  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained 
till  58,  wh^  he  quitted  the  stage,  to  retire  to 
his  native  country  and  enjoy  a  well-earned 
repose.  Shortly  after,  he  died.  He  was  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  by  Handel,  Hasse,  and 
other  composers,  in  whose  works  he  had  sung. 
Quantz  says :  '  he  had  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  beautiful  contralto  voices,  which  extended 
from  D  (in  the  F  clef)  to  G  above  the  treble 
clef.  He  was  also  extremely  perfect  in  passages 
which  he  executed  with  the  diest-voice,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  school  of  Bemaochi,  and 
after  the  manner  of  Farinelli :  in  his  ornaments 
he  was  bold  and  felicitous.  He  was  also  a  very 
good  actor ;  and  his  person  was  tall,  handsome, 
and  commanding.  There  is  a  good  mezzotint 
of  him  by  J.  Faber,  engraved  in  1735  from  a 
picture  by  George  Knapton,  of  which  a  fine 
impression  is  now  rare.  [J.  M.] 

CABEY,  Henbt,  a  reputed  natural  son  of 
George  Savile,  Marquis  of  Halifiuc,  was  a  popular 
composer  and  dramatist  in  the  first  half  of  the  1 8th 
century.  His  first  music-master  was  a  Grerman 
named  Olaus  Westeinson  Linnert,  and  he  subse- 
quently received  instruction  from  Eoseingrave 
and  Geminiani.  Although  possessed  of  ready 
invention  as  a  melodist,  yet,  his  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  his  art  being  but  limited, 
he  had  to  gain  a  labsistenoe  chiefly  by  teach* 


ing.  In  1 715  he  wrote  and  composed  the  music 
for  the  farce  of  'The  Contrivances;  or.  More 
Ways  than  One,'  which  was  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  on  August  9  in  that  year  with 
much  success.  The  character  of  Arethusa  in 
this  piece  was  long  the  probationary  part  for 
female  singers  before  they  ventured  on  parts 
of  more  importance.  His  next  production  was 
a  farce  called  '  Hanging  and  Marriage ;  or,  The 
Dead  Man's  Wedding,'  performed  Mjarch  15, 
1722,  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre.  In  28 
he  set  to  music  the  songs  in  Vanbrugh  and 
Cibber's  comedy  'The  Provoked  Husband.'  He 
next  wrote  the  operas  of  'Amelia''  (the  music 
by  Lampe),  which  was  performed  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  in  the  summer  of  1732,  and 
'Teraminta,'  which  was  set  to  music  by  John 
Christopher  Smith  and  produced  at  lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  Theatre  on  Nov.  20,  1732.  Each 
of  these  pieces  was  described  as  '  a  New  English 
Opera  after  the  Italian  manner.'  On  Dec.  2, 
32,  Carey  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
a  ballad  opera  called  'Betty;  or.  The  Country 
Bumpkins,  which  met  with  a  cold  reception.  In 
33  he  wrote  and  composed  a  musioed  enter- 
tainment called  'Cephalus  and  Procris,'  which 
was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  with  a 
pantomime  interlude  entitled  *  Harlequin  Volgi.' 
On  Feb.  22, 1734,  he  produced  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  '  The  most  Tragical  Tragedy  that  ever 
was  Tragedized  by  any  Company  of  Tragedians, 
called,  CluY>nonhotonthologoB  ;  a  highly  humorous 
burlesque  of  the  bombast  and  fustian  prevalent 
among  some  of  the  dramatists  of  the  day,  and 
especially  of  their  partiality  for  tautologous  ex- 
pressions. This  he  also  described  as  his  '  Tragedy 
of  half  an  act.'  In  1735  he  produced  a  baJUad- 
opera  entitled  'A  Wonder;  or,  the  Honest 
Yorkshireman,'  performed  by  the  (>)vent  Garden 
company  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre  for  one 
night  only,  July  ii,  1735,  but  which,  when 
transferred  to  the  Haymarket  and  Goodman's 
Fields  Theatres  later  in  the  same  year  under  its 
second  title,  met  with  such  success  that  it  was 
soon  adopted  at  the  other  theatres  and  long 
remained  a  stock  piece.  On  Oct.  26,  1737, 
Carey's  burlesque-opera  *  The  Dragon  of  Wantley,' 
a  satire  on  the  Italian  opera  of  the  day,  the 
music  by  Lampe,  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
llieatre  with  such  si^^ial  success  that  it  ran  67 
nights  during  the  season.  In  the  next  year  the 
author  and  composer  joined  in  the  production  of 
a  sequel  entitled  '  Margery ;  or,  A  Worse  Plague 
than  the  Dragon'  (a  title  afterwards  changed  to 
'The  Dragoness'),  which  was  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  on  Dec.  9,  1738.  Although  by 
no  means  deficient  in  merit,  its  success  was  but 
partial.  In  39,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  Carey  wrote  and  composed  a  mu- 
sical interlude  called  'Nancy;  or,  The  Parting 
Lovers,*  which  was  brought  out  at  Druiy  Lane 
Theatre  and  was  remarkably  successful.  It  was 
revived  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  with  alter- 
ations in  1755  (on  the  prospect  of  a  war)  under 
the  name  of  '  The  Press  Gang ;  or,  Love  in  Low 
Life/  and  frequently  brought  forward  on  similar 
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oocMioDB  nnder  the  tiUe  of  'True  Blue.*  In  the 
Utter  part  of  his  life  Gare^  collected  his  principal 
dramatic  pieoeB  and  published  them  in  1743  by 
subscription  in  a  quarto  volume. 

In  1720  Oarey  published  a  smAll  yolume  of 
his  poems.  This  he  afterwards  enlarged  and 
published  by  subscription  in  29,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  poem  called  *  Namby  Pamby '  (a  good- 
humoured  satire  on  a  poem  written  by  Ambrose 
PhiUips  on  the  infant  daughter  of  Lord  Carteret), 
which  received  the  commendations  of  Pope. 

The  songs  and  cantatas  written  and  composed 
by  Carey  were  very  numerous.  In  1732  he  pub- 
lished 'Six  Cantatas/  and  in  1739-40,  tmder  the 
title  of  'The  Musical '^Century,  in  One  hundred 
English  "Ry-^IM*  on  various  subjects  and  occasions, 
adapted  to  several  characters  and  incidents  in 
Human  life,  and  calculated  fDr  innocent  conver- 
sation, mirth 'tmd  instruction,'  issued  two  folio 
volumes  of  songs  -written  and  composed  by  him- 
seUT,  to  the  first  df  which  his  portrait  is  prefixed. 
A  second  edition  appeared  in  1 740,  and  a  third  in 
43.  Of  all  his  compositions,  the  most  popular^ 
and  that  which  will  transmit  his  name  to  pos- 
terity, is  his  ballad  of '  Sally  in  our  Alley/  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  original  melodies  that  ever 
emanated  from  the  brain  of  a  musician.  The 
author's  account  of  its  origin  is  as  follows : — '  A 
shoemaker's  prentice,  making  holiday  with  his 
sweetheart,  treated  her  with  a  sight  of  Bedlam, 
the  puppet  shows,  the  flying  chairs,  and  all  the 
elegancies  of  Moorfields,  from  whence  proceeding 
to  Uie  Farthing  Pye  House  he  gave  her  a  col- 
Ifttion  of  buns,  cheese-cakes^  gammon  tf  bacon, 
stuffed  beef  and  bottled  ale,  through  all  which 
scenes  the  author  dodged  them.  Charmed  with 
the  simplicity  of  their  courtship,  he  drew  from 
what  he  had  witnessed  this  little  sketch  of  nature.* 
He  adds,  with  pardonable  pride,  that  Addison 
had  more  than  once  expressed  his  approbation  of 
his  production. 

Oftrey  died  at  his  house  in  Great  Warner  Street, 
Clerkenwell,  on  Oct.  4,  1743.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally said  that '  he  put  a  period  to  a  life  which 
had  been  1^  without  reproach,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty,  by  suicide,'  and  the  impulse  to  the 
act  has  been  variously  assigned  to  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  domestic  unhappiness,  and  the 
malevolence  of  some  of  his  fSUow  professors. 
But  the  manner  of  his  death  seems  doubtful. 
In  the  Daily  Post  of  Oct.  5, 1 743,  we  read  •  Yes- 
terday morning  Mr.  H.  Carey,  well  known  to  the 
musical  world  for  his  droll  compositions,  got  out 
of  bed  from  his  wife  in  perfect  health  and  was 
soon  after  found  dead.  He  has  left  six  t^hildren 
behind  him.'  An  advertisement  in  the  same 
newspaper  on  Nov.  17,  43,  announces  a  per- 
formance on  that  evening  at  Covent  Gaitlen 
Theatre  '  For  the  Benefit  of  the  Widow  and  Four 
small  Children  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Carey,*  in 
which  the  widow  describes  herself  as  'left  en- 
tirely destitute  of  any  provision.'  His  age  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  probably  much  over- 
stated. Sir  John  Hawkins  thus  estimates  Carey's 
abilities : — '  As  a  musician  Carey  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  of  the  lowest  rank ;  and  as 
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a  poet  the  last  of  that  dass  of  which  DTJrfey 
was  the  first,  with  this  difference,  that  in  all  the 
sengs  and  poems  written  by  him  on  wine,  love 
and  such  kind  of  subjects,  he  seems  to  have 
-manifested  an  inviolable  regard  for  deoency  and 
good  manners.' 

Carey's  posthumous  son,  George  Savile  Carey, 
inherited  much  Of  4iis  JESe^ther's  talent.  He  became 
an  actor,  but  not  succeeding  he  contrived  by 
giving  entertainments  of  singing,  recitation,  and 
imitations,  to  -earn  a  precarious  living  for  about 
forty  years.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
claimed  for  his'&ther  the  composition  of  'God 
save  the  King,'  and  the  daim  occupied  much 
attention  for  some  time.  Indeed  it  is  still  aa 
hotly  debated  as  ever,  and  will  probably  never 
be  satis&otorily  decided.  G.  S.  Carey's  daughter, 
Anne,  was  the  mother  of  Edmund  Kean,  the 
tragedian.  [W.H.H.] 

CABILLON  is  the  name  given  to  a  set  of 
bells  so  hung  and  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  played  upon,  either  by  manual  action  or 
by  machinery,  as  a  musical  instrument,  i.e.  so 
as  to  give  out  a  regularly  composed  melody  in 
correct  and  tmvarying  time  and  rhythm,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  wild  and  irregular  music 
produced  by  change-ringing  on  a  peal  of  bells 
hung  to  swing  m  the  more  usual  manner. 
[Bells.]  A  much  larger  number  of  bells  are 
required  to  make  a  go^  carillon  than  are  ever 
hung  for  an  ordinary  peal,  which  latter,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  of  ringing  and  the  space  re- 
quired for  the  beUs  to  swing  in,  can  scarcely 
exceed  ten  or  at  most  twelve  bells  with  ad- 
vantage, whereas  a  carillon  peal  not  infrequently 
includes  as  many  as  forty  or  more  bells,  the 
adequate  performance  of  set  tunes  requiring  not 
only  a  more  extended  range  but  the  presence  of 
the  chromatic  intervals  of  the  scale,  instead  of 
the  simple  diatonic  scale  of  the  ordinary  peal. 
The  moist  radical  distinction  in  the  metiiod  of 
hanging  and  sounding  a  carillon  as  compared 
with  a  peal  is  that  while  in  the  latter  the  bells 
are  slung  to  a  wheel  and  axle,  and  are  sounded 
by  the  stroke  of  the  clapper  inside  on  being 
swung  round,  in  the  carillon  the  bells  are  abso- 
lutely fixed  on  the  frame,  and  are  struck  by  a 
hammer  on  the  outside.  It  is  owing  to  Uiis 
stationary  position  of  the  bell  that  so  large  a 
number  of  bells  can  be  safely  hung  in  a  tower 
which  would  not  accommodate  half  the  number 
of  swinging  bells;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
precise  moment  of  the  stroke  is  much  more 
tmder  the  control  of  the  ringer  when  he  has 
only  to  regulate  the  striking  of  the  hammer 
tlum  when  he  has  to  bring  about  this  by  causing 
the  bell  to  swing:  and  it  need  hardly  be 
mentioned  that  the  system  of  striking  on  the 
outside  of  the  bell  is  always  employed  when 
the  latter  is  made  use  of  for  striking  the  hours 
upon  in  connection  with  a  clock.  In  fishct,  the 
carillon  system,  when  sounded  mechanically  (as 
in  a  majority  of  cases  it  is),  may  be  regarded  as 
an  extension  and  multiplication  of  the  stroke  of 
the  clock,  with  which  it  is  generally  connected, 
rather  than  as  allied  to  bell-ringing  properly 
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so-called.  Oocasionallyy  however,  the  ringing- 
bells  are  also  used  as  part  of  the  carillon,  an 
apparatus  being  fitted  up  in  the  ringing  chamber 
whereby  the  carillon  and  clock  hammera  can  be 
Bimultaneoualy  pulled  off  the  bells  before  com- 
mencing the  ringing  of  the  peal. 

The  system  of  playing  tones  on  small  bells, 
bung  in  a  graduated  order  and  struck  by  hand, 
is  believed  to  be  of  some  antiquity,  as  indicated 
by  occasional  illustrations  of  some  such  system 
in  mediieval  manuscripts;  and  it  seems  prob- 
able enough  that  so  obvious  a  means  of  mtisic- 
making  in  a  simple  form  may  be  even  older  than 
any  such  records  imply.  But  we  first  meet  with 
carillon  music  in  its  greater  form  in  the  15th 
century,  when  the  steeples  of  the  churches  and 
hdtels-4e-ville  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  North 
Germany  made  the  country  resound  with  the 
bell -music  for  which  Belgium  especially  was 
famed  during  that  and  the  three  succeeding  cen- 
turies. The  Van  den  Gheyn  family,  of  whom 
the  most  notable  member,  Mathias  van  den 
Gheyn,  was  bom  in  1721,  were  pre-eminent 
among  the  Belgian  makers  of  carillons  ,*  Mathias 
himself  having  been  also  an  organ-player  and 
carillon -player.  The  family  were  of  Mechlin, 
but  migrated  to  Louvain,  where  the  traditions 
of  their  manufacture  are  kept  up  by  the  firm  of 
Aerschodt.  Among  the  most  celebrated  and 
largest  carillon-peals  of  the  continent  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  Antwerp  (40  bells),  Bruges 
(48  bells),  Malines  (44  belU),  Ghent  (48  bells), 
de  Toumai  (42  bells),  de  Boulers  (39  bells), 
Louvain  ^  (35  bells),  etc.  It  is  worth  remark  that 
this  bell-musio  has  had  its  special  development 
in  flat  oountries,  where  its  loud  and  travelling 
sounds  are  heard  with  far  more  effect  and  at  far 
greater  distance  than  in  hilly  districts,  where  the 
•ound  is  closed  in,  interrupted,  and  echoed  back. 
Indeed,  the  instinctive  feeling  which  has  led  to 
great  sets  of  bells  being  placed  in  the  towers  of 
flat  countries  is  analogous  to  the  instinct  which 
gave  rise  to  the  towers  themselves.  A  flat  land- 
scape suggests  the  building  of  towers,  which 
become  far-seen  landmarks,  and  connect  one  city 
with  another ;  and  what  the  towers  were  to  the 
eye  the  bells  were  to  the  ear,  sending  greeting 
or  warning  from  one  city  to  another  over  a  Vast 
expanse  of  level  landscape. 

Carillon -playing  in  these  cities  of  the  Low 
Countries,  however,  was  not  always  a  mere  piece 
of  mechanism  ;  it  took  rank  as  a  brandi  of 
executive  art  in  music,  and  required  the  culture 
of  a  musician  to  develop  its  resources.  The 
Belgian  and  Dutch  carillons  were  furnished  with 
a  keyboard,  rough  and  uncouth  enough  indeed, 
but  still  such  as  enabled  the  carilloneur  to  per- 
form pieces  in  two^  or  (by  the  aid  of  pedals 
and  of  the  prolonged  resonance  of  the  bells)  even 
in  three  parts.  Compositions  were  written  for 
or  extemporised  on  them ;  and  some  of  the '  mor^ 
oeaux  fugu^'  for  carillons  by  Mathias  van  den 
Gheyn  have  been  collected  and  pubUshed  (by 
Messrs.  Schott  &  Co.).    The  bells  which  were 

*  TIm  LooTAln  p«al  hu  been  reprodncod.  or  naarlr  m.  In  the  carillon 
bf  GiUei  Mid  IJlaad  tar  CftUtitoek  church  in  DurseUhire. 
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intended  thus  to  be  played  by  hand  were  fur- 
nished with  an  inside  dapp^  as  well  as  the 
outside  hammers,  the  Hjlappek*  being  connected 
by  a  wire  with  the  keyboard  below,  and  the 
hammer  operated  upon  by  the  mechilnical  barrel, 
so  that  the  same  set  of  bells  could  be  played 
either  by  machinery  or  by  hand.  The  keyboard, 
though  arranged  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
ordinary  pianoforte  keyboard,  was  a  large  affair 
with  wooden  keys,  so  far  distant  'from  one  an- 
other as  to  admit  of  being  struck  with  the  fist 
without  disturbing  the  keys  on  either  side ;  for 
as  the  leverage  of  the  key  had  to  raise  the 
weight  of  the  clapper,  which  in  the  larger  bells 
was  considerable,  and  as  the  force  of  the  sound 
depended  also  in  great  measure  on  the  force  with 
which  the  key  was  struck,  it  is  obvious  that 
mere  finger  work  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
keyboard  in  fiust  was  analogous  rather  to  the 
pedal  board  of  an  organ,  and  in  some  cases  the 
largest  bells  actually  were  coimected  with  pedal 
keys,  so  as  to  enable  the  player  to  strike  a 
heavier  blow  than  he  could  with  his  hands.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined  that,  on  this  system, 
carillon-playing  was  a  matter  of  no  small  physi- 
cal exertion,  and  required  the  performer  to  pos- 
sess tnen$  sana  in  corpore  tano  to  have  a  chance 
of  getting  successfully  through  his  task,  for 
which  he  clothed  himself  generally  in  a  suit  of 
flannels  alone,  the  hands  being  protected  by 
thick  gloves  to  prevent  injury  in  striking  the  keys. 
It  was  perhaps  owing  to  these  practical  diffi- 
culties that  the  art  of  carillon  •pla3ring  never 
seems  to  have  been  very  extensively  practised, 
and  has  now  very  much  fallen  into  disuse.  But 
the  difficulty  arising  from  the  player  having  to 
contend  with  the  weight  of  the  clapper  in  sound- 
ing the  bells  was  even  more  felt  in  the  applica- 
tion of  chiming  machinery  to  the  hammers 
which  struck  on  the  exterior  of  the  bells.  The 
chimes  were  sounded 'by  means  of  a  large  barrel 
connected  with  and  regulated  by  clockwork,  by 
which  it  was  periodically  released,  and  driven 
round  under  tiie  ordinary  motive  power  of  a 
weight,  strong  pins  fixed  on  the  barrel  coming  in 
contact,  each  at  the  ptoper  moment,  with  levers 
which  raised  the  hainmers,  and  released  them  to 
fall  upon  the  beil  at  the  moment  when  the  pin 
on  the  barrel  quitted  the  lever.  The  barrel  was 
'  pricked  *  for  various  tunes  (generally  seven  or 
eight),  a  change  being  effected  by  shifting  it 
slightly,  on  the  principle  feuniliar  to  every  one 
in  the  'musical-box'  toy,  which  is  in  fact  a 
carillon  on  a  minute  scale,  playing  on  vibrating 
tongues  instead  of  on  bells.  Tbe  application  of 
this  principle,  on  the  large  scale  necessary  for 
carillon-ringing,  is  fraught  with  difficulties,  which 
the  rude  and  unscientific  system  still  prevalent 
on  the  continent  (and  clung  to,  apparently,  with 
the  same  kind  df  conservatism  which  leads  the 
North  Grerman  organ-builders  to  ignore  all  the 
refinements  of  modem  mechanism)  quite  failed  to 
meet.  As  with  the  clavier-system,  the  difficulty 
really  lies  in  the  weight  to  be  overcome  in  lifting 
the  striking  hanmier.  As  the  pins  on  the  barrel 
had  to  take  this  whole  weighty  it  was  necessary 
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that  they  should  be  very  strong,  and  the  barrel 
itt^elf  thus  became  so  large,  cumbrous,  and  ex- 
pensive an  affair  as  to  add  very  much  to  the 
difficulties  of  fixing  a  large  carillon-machine  both 
in  regard  to  cost  and  space.    The  time  occupied 
in  raising  the  hammer  rendered  any  rapid  repe- 
tition of  a  note  Impossible  wiUi  a  single  hammer, 
especially  with  the  larger  beUs ;  consequently  a 
large  proportion  of  the  bells  had  to  be  fumumed 
with  two  or  more  hammers  to  provide  for  this 
difficulty,  the  pins  being  arranged  so  as  to  sound 
two  or  three  hammers  suooessively  on  the  same 
bell  when  the  immediate  repetition  of  a  note  was 
required.   The  method  of  soimding  the  note  by  the 
release  of  the  lever  from  the  pin  did  not  conduce 
to  precise  accuracy  in  the  time  of  sounding,  but 
a  much  more  serious  interference  with  correct 
tempo  arose  from  the  fact  that  as  some  of  the 
heavier  hammers  offered  much  greater  resistance 
to  the  pins  than  others,  while  the  barrel  was 
driven  by  the  same  uniform  weight,  the  progress 
of  the  tune  was  constantly  retarded  before  the 
striking  of  the  larger  bells,  producing  the  irregu- 
lar or  'stuttering   effect  which  those  who  have 
listened  to  carillon  chimes  must  have  noticed.^ 
The  system  is  in  fact  mechanically  so  clumsy, 
and  involves  so  much  loss  of  time  and  power, 
that  it  is  obvious  that  carillon-chimes,  if  worth 
doing  at  all,  are  worth  doing  better  than  this. 

England  has  borrowed  uie  idea  of  carillons 
only  recently  from  the  continent,  but  has  the 
credit  of  inventing  and  perfecting  the  principle 
of  mechanism  which  has  surmounted  all  the 
above-named  drawbacks  of  the  Belgian  carillon 
machinery.  The  part  which  English  science  and 
ingenuity  has  played  in  the  matter  is,  in  fact, 
exactly  similar  to  that  which  it  has  taken  in 
regard  to  organ-building.  We  boirowed  from 
the  Germans  the  idea  of  the  grand  instruments 
with  full  pedal  organ  which  supplemented  the 
'box  of  whistles*  of  the  old  I^lish  builders, 
but  our  modem  builders  have  applied  to  them 
mechanical  refinements  which  have  almost  revo- 
lutionised organ-playing  (not  perhaps  always  in 
the  right  direction),  and  have  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  English  organist  facilities  for 
variety  of  effect  and  brilliant  execution  such  as 
his  Grerman  brother  in  the  art  is  scarcely  cogni- 
sant of  at  all.  In  regard  to  the  improvement  in 
carillons  it  is  only  simple  justice  to  say  that,  so 
far,  its  history  is  identified  entirely  with  one 
firm,  who  perseveiingly  set  themselves  to  accom- 
plish the  task  of  simplifying  and  perfecting  the 
control  of  the  bells  on  true  mechanical  principles. 
Messrs.  Gillett  and  Bland,  of  Croydon,  clock 
manufacturers,  having  turned  their  attention  to 
the  construction  of  carillons,  aimed  *at  getting 
rid  of  the  main  difi&culty  which  is,  as  we  have 
shown,  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  defects  of  the  old 
system,  namely,  the  use  of  the  same  action  both 
for  lifting  and  letting  go  the  hammers.  The 
principle  on  which  this  improvement  is  effected 

1  To  nuuiy  IlstCDan.  do  doabt.  this  Irrafuhirlty.  w  flur  trom  detraetlng 
from  the  effect  of  thb  airy  muaic.  would  aeem  imtlier  pleasing  fruni  Its 
old-f^diloiMd  sound  and  associations.  This  association,  bowerer, 
though  it  may  be  a  reason  for  not  Interferlnc  with  old  chimes.  Is 
BO  reason  for  repeatlns  th«  samedeliteta  in  new  oneii 
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is  by  the  introduction  of  a  revolving  cam  wheel 
beneath  each  lever,  which,  continually  turning, 
raises  the  lever  the  moment  the  hammer  has 
struck  the  bell,  so  that  the  latter  is  at  once 
brought  into  position  again  for  striking,  and  the 
action  of  the  pins  Qn  the  barrel,  instead  of  being 
a  lifting  and  letting-off  action,  is  merely  a  letting- 
off,  the  whole  of  the  lifting  being  done  by  the 
cam  wheels.  As  in  many  other  mechanical  in- 
ventions, the  simplicity  of  action  which  charac- 
terises the  new  carillon  machinery  was  not  at- 
tained at  once.  In  the  first  attempts,  of  which 
the  chiming  machine  at  St.  Patrick^s  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  is  an  example,  the  barrel  was  still  of  an 
unwieldy  size,  though  an  attempt  was  made  to 
compensate  for  this  in  some  measure  by  a  novelty 
of  construction,  the  barrel  consisting  not  of  a 
solid  cylinder  but  a  series  of  double  bars,  be- 
tween  which  the  pins  were  fixed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, by  screws,  as  to  be  readily  capable  of  being 
loosened  and  shifted  one  way  or  the  other,  so  as 
to  be  adjusted  to  a  new  set  of  tunes  if  desired. 
The  first  machine  made  on  this  system  was  put 
up  at  Boston,  playing  28  tunes  on  44  bells,  but 
the  connection  between  the  letting-off  and 
lifting  action  being  much  too  complicated  and 
circuitous,  the  inventors  patented  a  further 
improvement  which  very  much  simplified  tilie 
action,  and  the  contact  between  the  pins  and 
the  levers  was  brought  to  the  front  instead  of 
the  top  of  the  barrel,  so  as  to  render  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  mechanism  more  easily 
accessible.  These  improvements  were  first  in- 
troduced in  the  machine  erected  in  Croydon 
church.  There  was  still  a  weak  point  in  the 
action;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain 
all  the  intermediate  stages  of  improvement 
without  the  aid  of  a  number  of  diagrams,  and 
we  must  be  content  here  with  giving  a  description 
of  the  new  carillon  action  in  its  most  perfected 
form,  as  described  in  the  following  extract  frYun 
the  'Engineer*  of  August  13,  1875,  and  which  is 
rendered  more  intelligible  by  the  accompanying 
diagram,  representing  in  a  simple  manner  the 
principle  of  the  action,  without  enoumbering  it 
with  details: — 


'The  diagram  is  supposed  to  show  the  gear  for 
working  one  hammer.  It  must  be  multiplied  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  hammers,  but  the 
parts  are  all  repetitions  of  each  other. 

'The  musical  barrel  B  is  set  with  pins  in  the 
usual  way.  A  is  a  cam  wheel  of  very  peculiar 
construction,  operating  on  a  lever  C  by  what  is 
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to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new  medianical 
motion,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that,  however 
fast  the  cam  wheel  revolves,  the  tripping  of  the 
lever  is  avoided.  In  all  cases  the  outer  end 
must  be  lifted  to  its  full  height  before  the  swing- 
ing piece  D  quits  the  cam.  The  little  spring 
roller  E  directs  the  tail  D  of  the  lever  into  the 
cam  space,  and  when  there  it  is  prevented  from 
coming  out  again  by  a  very  sim^e  and  elegant 
little  device,  which  the  inventors  do  not  at  pre- 
sent desire  to  be  made  public,  by  which  certainty 
of  action  is  secured.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
lever  C  is  a  trip  lever  F.  This  lever  is  pulled 
toward  C  by  a  spring,  and  whenever  C  is  thrown 
up  by  the  cam  wheel,  F  seizes  it  and  holds  it  up ; 
but  the  wire  to  the  bell-luunmer  in  the  tower 
above  is  secured  to  the  eye  6,  so  that  when  D  is 
lifted,  the  eye  6  being  pulled  down,  the  hammer 
is  lifted.  The  pins  in  Uie  musical  barrel  B  come 
against  a  step  in  F,  and  as  they  pass  by  they 
push  F  outwards  and  release  C,  which  immediately 
drops,  and  with  it  the  luunmer,  so  that  the  in- 
stant the  pin  passes  the  step  F  a  note  is  sounded. 
But  the  moment  D  drops  it  engages  with  A, 
which  last  revolves  at  a  very  high  speed,  and  D 
is  incontinently  flung  up  again,  and  the  hammer 
raised,  and  raised  it  remains  imtil  the  next  pin 
on  £  passes  the  step  on  F,  and  again  a  note  is 
struck.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that,  if  we  may 
use  the  phrase,  B  has  nothing  to  do  but  let  off 
traps  set  continually  by  A,  and  so  long  as  A  sets 
the  traps  fast  enough,  £  will  let  them  off  in 
correct  time.  But  A  revolves  so  fast  and  acts  so 
powerfully  that  it  makes  nothing  of  even  a 
3  cwt.  hammer,  much  less  the  little  ones ;  and 
thus  a  facility  of  execution  is  obtained  hitherto 
unknown  in  carillon  machinery.  We  venture  to 
think  that  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that 
such  a  carillon  machine  as  we  illustrate  is  about 
as  ingenious  a  combination  of  mechanism  as  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  range  of  the  arts.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  we  have  a  system 
in  which  all  the  direct  work  that  the  musical 
barrel  has  to  do  is  merely  to  let  off  the  triggers, 
BO  to  speak,  of  the  luunmers,  while  the  force 
necessary  to  raise  them  is  so  distributed  and  so 
much  better  applied  than  when  the  pins  on  the 
barrel  had  to  perform  this  office,  that  the  in- 
equality of  weight  between  the  laige  and  small 
hammers  is  not  felt  as  a  perturbing  influence  on 
the  speed  of  working.  One  result  of  this  is  that 
the  barrel  is  greatly  reduced  in  dimensions ;  the 
pins  being  required  only  for  such  light  work  can 
be  made  much  smaller,  and  require  little  or  no 
leverage  power  in  themselves ;  and  consequently, 
while  the  old  carillon  barrels  were  sometimes 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  that  at  Shoreditch 
is  only  ten  inches  diameter.  A  barrel  of  this 
size,  besides  taking  up  so  much  less  room,  can 
easily  be  taken  out  and  exchanged  for  a  fresh 
one,  with  a  new  set  of  tunes,  when  desired. 

But  the  crowning  advantage  of  the  system  of 
the  letting-off  barrel  is  that  by  this  means  music 
can  be  played  on  the  bells  by  a  keyboard  like 
that  of  a  pianoforte  attached  to  the  frame,  with 
no  more  exertion  than  on  the  pianoforte  itselt 


Thus  the  physical  effort  entailed  by  carillon- 
playing  on  the  old  continental  system,  which 
rendered  it  an  art  only  to  be  attacked  by  a  mus- 
cular person  in  rude  health,  is  entirely  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  there  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  is  concerned,  why  carillon* 
playing  should  not  be  as  common,  in  connection 
with  large  churches  and  public  buildings,  as 
organ-pkying.  The  new  canllon  for  Manchester 
Town  Hall,  in  construction  at  the  time  of  writing 
these  remarks,  is  to  be  furnished  with  such  a 
keyboard,  in  addition  to  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment for  sounding  the  chimes.  It  may  also  be 
observed  that  the  carillon  system  can  be  applied 
to  produce  mechanical  change-ringing,  by  having 
a  barrel  pricked  with  changes,  and  tiius  the 
'ringing  for  church*  can  be  done  automatically, 
in  places  where  ringers  capable  of  change-ringing 
are  not  to  be  found.  This,  however,  can  only 
be  r^^ded  as  an  inferior  and  meagre  substitute 
for  the  grand  effect  produced  by  change-ringing 
with  swinging  bells ;  and  many,  perhaps,  would 
even  prefer  round-ringing  with  the  swung  bells 
to  mechanical  change-ringing  with  fixed  bells. 
The  result  however  can  be  heard  and  judged  of 
at  Greenfield  church,  and  at  St.  Mark's,  Oldham,  . 
where  this  contrivance  has  been  applied. 

The  bells  composing  a  carillon  peal  are  fixed 
to  a  frame,  generally  of  oak,  slightly  pyramidal 
in  shape,  so  that  while  the  lower  cross-beams 
bear  upon  the  wall,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
frame  stands  free ;  this  is  not  so  absolutely  essen- 
tial as  in  the  case  of  beUs  hung  to  swing,  when* 
the  swaying  action  is  very  violent  when  the  peal 
is  being  rung ;  but  still  it  is  better  to  keep  the 
vibration  off'  the  wall  as  much  as  possible.  The 
large  bells  are  hung  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame 
(in  some  of  the  continental  towers  they  were 
hung  low  down,  below  the  barrel  and  quite  apart 
from  the  rest),  and  the  smaller  ones  above.  In 
arranging  the  scale  of  the  bells  it  is  seldom  con- 
sidered neceosary  to  have  the  complete  chromatic 
scale  throughout;  and  in  almost  all  the  older 
carillons  the  lower  portion  of  the  scale  was  re- 
stricted to  a  few  notes  giving  the  tonic  or  domi- 
nant to  the  keys  intended  to  be  most  used,  the 
intermediate  intervals  being  omitted  on  account 
of  the  great  expense  of  the  larger  bells,  and  the 
amount  of  space  which  they  occupied.  The  ar- 
rangement, in  &ct,  is  much  the  same  as  that 
which  obtained  on  the  pedal  boards  of  old  English 
organs,  before  what  were  at  first  called  '  Grennan 
pedals*  (i.  e.  the  complete  scale)  were  introduced. 
This  principle  has  mostly  been  more  or  less  fol- 
lowed m  the  modem  English  peals.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  scale  for  Manchester  Town  Hall,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-one  bells: — 

Hour  BcU,  7  tool. 


m 


■^^r^sr-tsr 
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Here  the  carillon  scale  is  laid  out  for  the  keys  of 
D  and  A  principally,  and  the  selection  of  G  for 
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the  hour  bell  appears  oat  of  keeping;  but  in 
fact  the  hour  b^  is  never  used  in  the  carillon, 
and  the  quarter  chimes  are  sounded  en  a  selec- 
tion from  the  carillon  peal  forming  a  scale  in 
the  key  of  G.  The  ten  bells  used  for  this  pur- 
pose are  also  hung  so  as  to  swing  and  be  rung 
by  hand  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  carillon 
action  being  lifted  off  for  the  purpose :  so  that 
Manchester  in  reality  has  two  peals,  the  carillon 
peal  as  given  above,  rung  mechanically,  and  the 
following  scale — 


jf)'"  JjT  f    'MJ  -JJij.!! 


formed  of  bells  selected  out  df  the  carillon  peal, 
rung  by  hand.  There  is  also  an  automatic 
change-ringing  barrel  to  operate  upon  these  bells 
when  desired.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  is 
the  first  town-hall  in  England  which  has  "been 
fitted  with  a  ringing  p^.  Carillons  on  the 
perfected  principle  above  described  have  already, 
at  the  date  of  this  article,  been  put  up  in  the 
towers  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  of  Bradfonl,  Boch- 
dale,  and  Reading  Town  Hidls,  in  the  churches 
of  Leek,  Oldham,  Shoreditch,  Holsworthy,  Wit- 
ney, St.  Stephen's  Hampsteaid,  etc.,  all  by  the 
same  Croydon  firm  before  referred  to. 

How  far  manual  carillon-playing  may  be  car- 
ried, as  a  branch  of  music,  with  effect,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  The  class  of  composition  performed 
on  such  a  medium  can  never  be  very  elaborate  or 
varied,  and  must  probably  have  a  specialty  of 
character  to  suit  the  instrument  (if  one  may  call 
it  so)  and  the  circumstances  and  situation  in 
which  it  is  heard.  It  is  possible  that  these  con- 
siderations might  suggest  some  novelty  of  style 
and  effect,  if  the  keyboard  carillon  comes  mate 
into  use.  The  clangour  and  prolongation  of  the 
sound,  however,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
effects  of  a  peal  of  bells,  is  inimical  to  anything 
like  true  musical  definition ;  and  the  attempt  to 
damp  the  bells  after  being  struck  would  rob  them 
of  much  of  their  peculiar  wildness  and  grandeur. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  carillon  must 
always  be  an  ini^rument  for  effect  rather  than 
for  intricate  musical  design ;  though  it  would  be 
very  interesting  to  hear  the  expenment  tried  of 
executing  more  elaborated  music  on  a  carillon 
with  a  complete  chromatic  scale.  It  must  always 
be  remembered  however,  that  carillons,  like  bells 
proper,  are  to  be  judged  from  a  &ir  distance,  and 
not  at  close  quarters ;  their  tones,  caSculated  to  be 
heard  over  a  large  tract  of  countiy ,  are  necessuily 
somewhat  harsh  and  jangling  when  too  nei^. 

What  may  be  termed  drawing-room  carillons 
are  also  maae,  in  which  the  sounds  are  produced 
b^  metal  bowls  like  the  bell  of  an  ordinary  time- 
piece, and  played  on  by  a  pianoforte  keyboard. 
These  may  perhaps  produce  some  new  musical 
effects  in  combination  with  such  an  instrument 
as  the  harmonium ;  but  probably  they  will  always 
be  regarded  as  pretty  toys  rather  than  serious 
means  of  musical  effect  or  expreflsion.  [H.  H.  S.] 

CARIO,  JoHANW  Heinrich,  bom  at  Eckem- 
£:>rde  in  Holstein,  1736,  was  instructed  by  Em- 
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mannel  Bach,  Telemann,  and  Schwenke,  and 
became  a  great  trumpet  player.  He  is  said  to 
have  invented  a  keyed  trumpet  whidi  would 
play  in  every  key,  and  to  have  executed  a  pre- 
lude in  Bb  minor.  He  may  therefore  have  been 
able  to  execute  the  trumpet  parts  in  Sebastian 
Bach*s  music  which  are  now  unplayable.  Cario 
was  living  in  1800.  [G.] 

CARISSIMI,  GiACOVO,  was  bom  at  Marino 
near  to  Rome  in  1604,  according  to  Pitoni,  whom 
both  M.  F^tis  and  the  Abb4  Alfieri  follow  upon 
this  point;  but  at  Padua  in  1582,  if  Spiri- 
dione^  be  lasted  for  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
Mattheson  for  the  date  of  it.  His  first  pro- 
fessional post  was  that  of  Maestro  at  Assisi.  This 
he  held  for  some  years.  He  then  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  obtained  the  Mastership  at  the  church 
of  S.  ApolGnaris,  attached  to  the  German  Col- 
lege. In  this  office  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  without,  in  all  probability,  ever  having 
crossed  the  Papal  finontier.  He  died  in  1674. 
That  he  gained  his  taste  and  style,  which  were 
admirable,  by  lon^  residence  in  Paris,  and  by 
writing  for  French  audiences,  is  one  of  by  no 
means  the  least  foolish  and  perverse  of  the  many 
foolish  and  perverse  assertions  of  the  Seigneur  de 
Fr^neuse.* 

Carissimi  has  the  reputation  of  having  done 
more  than  any  other  ItiJian  of  his  epoch  towards 
the  perfection  of  recitative.    To  him  Kiicher  ad- 
mits that  he  owes  much  that  is  valuable  in -his 
'Musurgia'  upon  this  branch  of  art.     He  was 
moreover,  although  not  the  actual  inventor  of  the 
sacred  cantata,  at  least  its  parent  by  adoption  and 
development,  and  at  his  hands  it  received  that 
elevation  of  form  and  accession  of  beauty  which 
enabled  it  to  supplant  the  madrigal,  and  give  to 
sacred  music  those  elements  of  pathos  and  dra- 
matic force  for  which  the  rise  of  the  opera  had 
created  a  general  appetite.    A  third  contribution 
by  CarisBimi  to  the  progress  of  his  art  was  the 
lightness  and  variety  of  his  accompaniments. 
He  had  less  learning  and  more  imagination  and 
playfulness  than  his  predecessors  in  the  Roman 
school.     But  if  his  harmonies  were  less  elaborate 
than  theirs,  his  melodies  were  freer  and  more 
graceful,  and  his  effects  more  dramatic.    There 
was  something  essentially  modem  in  his  music, 
and  he  was  the  precursor  and  teacher  of  a  large 
group  of  poUshed  and  pleasant  artists,  among 
whom  Bassani,  Cesti,  Buononcini,  and  Aleasandro 
Scarlatti  were  conspicuous.    No  less  prolific  tli^n 
original,  Carissimi  left  a  great  quantity  of  finished 
work  behind  him.    Unhappily  too  little  of  it  has 
been  published,  and  too  much  of  it  was  destroyed 
at  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits, 
when  the  collections  of  S.  ApoUinaris  and  the 
Gesh  were  sold  for  waste  paper.    In  the  library 
of  the  Ahh6  Santini  there  were  two  printed  col- 
lections of  motetti  by  Carissimi  for  two,  three, 
and  four  voices,  which  had  been  published  at 
Rome  in  1664  imd  1667,  and  a  Lauda  Sion  and 

I '  Mialcm  Boouuia  D.  D.  FocRla.  Cariariml.  Ontianl.  allORmiqiM.* 
IBambeig,  1005.) 

*  '  CompiinaMm  d«  1a  MmlqiH  ItaUeon*  et  d«  1a  KniqiM  FtancaiML* 
3iiM  iNtrt^,  p.  2090.    (BniMli,170^ 
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a  Kin  Dominium  both  for  eight  yolces,  and  both 
in  manuscript.  Baini  aays  that  in  the  archives 
of  the  Pontifical  Chapel  there  is  a  mass  by  Ga- 
liseimi  for  twelve  voices,  written  on  the  famous 
Provencal  melody  '  L*honmie  arm^.'  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  last  occasion  on  which  that 
fifkvourite  theme  was  ever  employed.  The  Na- 
tional Library  in  Paris  has  a  rich  manuscript 
collection  of  the  oratorios  of  Carissimi.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  their  names : — '  La  Plainte 
des  Damn^' ;  'Histoire  de  Job*;  *Ez^chias'; 
'  Baltazar ' ;  'David  et  Jonathas ' ;  'Abraham  et 
Isaac' ;  '  Jephte* ;  'Le  Jugement  Dernier' ;  'Le 
Mauvais  Riche' ;  'Jonas'.  Chief  among  these 
ranks  the  Jephthah,  of  which  Hawkins  ham  said 
that  '  for  sweetness  of  melody,  artful  modulation, 
and  original  harmony,  it  is  justly  esteemed  one  of 
the  fin^  efforts  of  musical  skiU  and  genius  that 
the  world  knows  of.'  Handel  thought  it  worth 
while  to  borrow  his  chorus  in  'Samson,'  'Hear 
Jacob's  God'  from  a  fiiunous  movement  in  the 
'Jephte'  called  'Plorate  filis  Israel'  Croft 
has  imitated  his  'Gaudeamus,'  aiM  Aldrich 
adapted  his  motets  to  English  words  for  anthems. 
Hawkins  prints  a  remarkably  graceful  little  duet 
of  Carissimi,  called  'Dite,  o  Cieli.'  It  was  in 
emulation  of  this  pieces,  upon  hearing  it  over- 
praised by  King  Charles  II,  that  Dr.  Blow  com- 
posed his  celebrated  'Go,  perjured  man.'  The 
library  of  the  French  Conservatoire  is  rich  in 
the  manuscripts  of  Carissimi,  and  there  are  some 
valuable  volumes  of  his  music  in  the  British 
Museum.  But  the  magnificent  c611ection  of  his 
works  made  by  Dr.  Aldrich  at  Oxford  throws 
all  others  into  the  shade,  and  forms  one  of  the 
special  ornaments  of  the  library  at  Christ  Church. 
A  few  of  his  pieces  are  in  the  Musica  Eomana 
of  Spiridione,  and  a  few  more,  disfigured  by 
French  words,  in  the  collection  of  'Airs  serieux 
et  k  boire,'  published  by  Ballard.  There  are 
some  motets  of  his  in  Stevens's  *  Sacred  Music,' 
and  Crotch  has  published  one  or  two  examples  in 
his  'Selections  of  Music'  Five  specimens  are 
printed  in  the  'Fitzwilliam  Music'  Jephte, 
Judicium  Salomonis,  Jonas,  and  Baltazar  have 
been  published  by  Chrysander  (Schott);  and 
Jonah  by  Henry  L^lie  (Lambom  Cock).  Ibiough 
has  now  been  said  to  indicate  where  those  who 
are  interested  in  this  master  may  form  acquaint- 
ance with  his  work ;  and  it  only  remains  to  add 
that  the  '  Judgment  of  Solomon,'  a  cantata  often 
attributed  to  him,  was  in  all  probability  not  his, 
bat  the  production  of  his  pupil  Cesti.     [E.  H.  P.] 

CABLO,  Gebonimo,  bom  at  Reggio  in  the 
first  half  of  the  i6th  century ;  author  of  a  col- 
lection of  five-part  motets  by  eminent  composers, 
Cr^uillon,  Clemens  non  Papa,  Ciera,  etc.,  en- 
titled 'Motetti  del  Labirinto/  a  vols.  (Venice, 
1554  and  1555).  [M.C.C.] 

CARLTON.  Rbv.  Richard.  Mus.  Bac,  pub- 
lished in  1 601  a  collection  of  twenty-one  *  Ma- 
drigals for  five  vqyces,'  the  preface  to  which  is 
dated  from  Norwich.  He  had  in  the  same  year 
contributed  a  madrigal,  'Calme  was  the  aire,* 
to  '  The  Triumphes  of  Oriana.'  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  biography.    One  of  the  same  name  was  in 


1612  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bawiby  and 
Glosthorp,  Norfolk.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CARMAGNOLE.  The  French  song  called 
'La  Carmagnole'  is  a  popular  tune  originating  in 
Provence.  Gr^try  (Mdmoires,  iii.  13)  thought  it 
was  originally  a  sailor-song  often  heutl  in  Mar- 
seilles ;  it  is  more  probably  a  country  roundelay 
or  danoe-tune,  adapted  to  a  patriotic  mih« 
tary  song  whidi  was  written  either  at  the  end 
of  August  or  early  in  September,  1792.  The 
four  stanzas  of  tlus  national  song  are  known 
to  a  very  few  historians  only ;  we  transcribe  the 
first  couplet  :— 

'  Le  canon  vient  de  Tanner : 
Guerriers.  soyez  pr£ts  It  marcher, 

Citoyens  et  soldats. 

En  volant  aux  oombats^ 

Dansons  la  carmagnole : 
Vive  le  son,  vive  le  son, 

Dansons  la  carmagnole, 
Vive  le  son 
Du  canon  1 ' 

The  unknown  author  of  these  lines  was  pro- 
bably some  brave  soldier,  whilst  the  bloody  '  Car- 
magnole des  Royalistes'  may  be  attributed  to  the 
worst  of  demagogues.  The  original  eight  stanzas 
of  the  latter  began  as  follows : — 

'  Oui,  je  suis  sans  culotte,  moi. 
En  ddpit  des  amis  du  roi. 
Vive  les  Marseillois, 
Les  Bretons  et  nos  lois  I  * 

But  this  new  song  was  soon  enlarged,  and  when 
published  by  Fr^re  it  contained  thirteen  stanzas, 
the  first  of  which  ran  in  the  following  manner, 
to  the  tune  of  the^ Carmagnole:^ 


P 


?=^ 


£  r  uir  P  r  6ir  £ 


X 


Ma-dame  V«.' to     a  -  rsltpro-iiiii.  Mapdame  Ve-to 


i~^~^\ y^ j'l f -t-r  E.ir  ^  r^ 


a  -  rail  pio-mli.      De  fidie   4  -nor-ger  tout  Pa-rii,    De, 


± 


fall*    4  -  gor 


n-Cttz! 


toot    Pa  -  rli;   Mali    ion  ooop   a    oiano 


J-  r-ir  fi  J  fJ^-"  J'N-J^ 


qai,   Oraoe    *     no*    ca  -  non-nlenL    Dan-eoni    la    Car  - 


J'|!.&&IJ-  J^/,i^j'-.1J   J^-C^ 


ffno-le.    Vl-ve   le  ion,    v1-t«  le    wn.   Dan-Mtns  la  Car -ma- 


^^ 


^^ 


i=P=5 


I 


gno   -   le,       Vl-ve        le      Km        du       ca  -  noni 

During  the  French  Revolution  a  great  many 
songs  were  adapted  to  this  tune,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  association  with  the  Terreur,  has  often 
been  introduced  on  the  stage  in  vaudevilles  or 
burlettas.  [G.C.J 

CARMAN'S  WHISTLE,  THE,  an  old  Eng- 
lish  tune  found  in  the  Virginal  books  of  Lady 
Nevill  (1591)  and  Queen  Elizabeth  (^1603-1 2  >. 
in  both  with  harmony  and  variations  by  Byrd. 
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CARMAN'S  WHISTLE. 


CARPANI. 


The  following  is  the  air  as  there  given  (see  Bur- 
ney,  *  History/  iii.  89) ;— 


^^ 


_l   J     I 
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33=: 


^ 


rj  a  s- 


i — I- 


rl  J.J.If^  f^   J-UnN-sJT 


^^^Ij.J  J^N^-'  J'^IJ-J*^ 


j-'N^IJ^J  jjj''  J^'ljjljjp 


In  Ghappeirs  'Popular  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time*  (p.  139)  the  tune  is  given  to  the  words  of 
'The  courteous  carman  and  the  amorous  maid,* 
and  is  mentioned  (p.  428)  as  suiting  'The  country 
hostesses  vindication.'  [G.j 

CAKMIGNANI,  Giovanna,  sang  in  London 
in  1763,  taking,  among  others,  the  principal 
serious  jpart  of  Lavinia  in  '  La  Cascina,*  produced 
at  the  King's  Theatre  by  J>  G.  Badi.  Anna  de 
Amicis  sang  in  the  same  piece.  [J .  M.] 

CARNABY,  William,  Mus.  Doc^  bom  in 
London  in  1772,  was  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel- 
Royal  under  ]>.  Nares  and  Dr.  Ayrton.  On 
leaving  the  choir  he  became  organist  at  Eye, 
which  he  quitted  for  a  similar  appointment  at 
Huntingdon.  Whilst  residing  at  uie  latter  place 
he  published  'Six  Canzonets,*  and  also  'Six 
Songs,*  which  were  favourably  received.  In  1805 
he  graduated  at  Cambridge  as  Bachelor  of  Music, 
and  in  1808  proceeded  to  Doctor.  In  the  interval 
he  had  settled  in  London,  and  on  the  opening  of 
Hanover  Chapel,  R^ent  Street,  in  1823,  he  was 
appointed  its  organist.  His  compositions,  chiefly 
vocal,  were  numerous.  They  have  been  charac- 
terised as  scientific,  but  deficient  in  taste.  He 
died  Nov.  13,  1839.  [W.H.H.] 

CARNAVAL  DE  VENISE.  This  popular 
air,  which  was  heard  by  Paganini  at  Venice, 
when  he  visited  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  in 
1816,  1824,  and  1826,  and  which  his  magic  bow 
has  made  a  favourite  time  all  over  the  world,  is 
the  effusion  of  an  unknown  musician  probably  of 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  Several  talented 
composers  have  embroidered  it,  and  all  pianists 
have  played  the  brilliant  variations  and  fantasias 
written  upon  it  by  Herz  and  Schulhoff.  It  has 
been  even  introduced  on  the  lyric  stage.  Am- 
broise  Thomas  has  composed  very  clever  variations 
on  the  tune  for  the  overture  to  his  opera  '  Le 
Camaval  de  Venise,'  and  Victor  Masse,  in  his 
*  Reine  Topaze/  introduces  an  air  varii  upon  it 
to  the  wonis 

'  Venise  est  tout  en  ftStes, 
Car  voici  le  camaval.' 

In  England  it  was  for  long  known  to  the  words 

'  0  come  to  me,  TU  row  thee  o'er 
Across  yon  peaceful  sea.' 

The  air,  as  given  by  Paganini,  is  as  follows : — 


Andantino 


r  i\n.^^\r^^ 


r-^H^  p^r  air^^p.lr  EtJ-^ 


[G.C] 

CARNICER,  Ramon,  Spanish  dramatic  com- 
posery  bom  near  Lerida  in  Catalonia  1 789,  died  in 
Madrid  1855.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  con- 
ductor at  die  Italian  Opera  of  Barcelona^  and 
here  he  produced  successfully  his  first  opera 
'Adela  de  Lusignano^*  which  was  followed  by 
several  others.  Between  1820  and  27  he  visited 
Paris  and  London,  and  was  favourably  received 
in  both.  In  28  he  was  appointed  conductor  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  in  Madrid,  for  which  he  com- 
posed 'Elena  e  Malvino*  (1829),  and  'Colombo' 
(1 831),  generally  considered  his  best  work. 
He  largely  contributed  to  the  foundation  of  a 
national  opera.  From.i  830  to  54  he  was  professor 
of  composition  at  the  Madrid  Conservatoire. 
Besides  nine  operas,  he  composed  church  music, 
symphonies,  militaiy  marches,  national  hymns, 
and  an  infinity  of  songs.  His  music  is  original 
and  rhythmical,  though  much  impr^^ated  with 
phrases  firom  national  airs.  [M.C.C.] 

CAROL,  see  Htmk. 

CARON,  Fi&MiK,  a  composer  of  the  15th 
century,  probably  bom  about  1420.  He  is  said 
by  Tinctor  to  have  been  the  scholar  of  Binchois 
or  Dufay.  The  name  is  Flemish.  Baini  (*  Pales- 
trina*)  states  that  the  Library  of  the  Pope's  Chapel 
possesses  a  MS.  volume  of  masses  by  Caron,  con- 
taining one  on '  L'omme  arm^.*  Caron  also  wrote 
secular  songs,  some  of  which  were  known  to 
M.  F^tis,  who  found  them  to  surpass  those  of 
Ockenheim  and  Busnois  in  ease.  One  of  them 
begins  'Helas  1  que  pourra  devenir.*      [M.C.C.] 

CAROSO,  Maboo  Fabbice,  of  Sermoneta,  in 
Italy ;  author  of '  11  Ballerino . . .  con  intavolatura 
di  liuto,  e  il  soprano  della  musica  nella  sonat* 
di  ciascun  ballo*  (Venice,  1581),  valuable  for 
the  dance  music  which  it  contains.         [M.C.C.] 

CARPANI,  Giuseppe,  poet  and  writer  on 
music,  bom  Jan.  28,  1752,  at  Villalbese,  in  the 
district  of  Brianza.  His  father  destined  him 
for  the  law,  he  studied  at  Milan  and  Padua» 
and  practised  under  the  celebrated  advocate 
Villata  at  Milan.  But  he  soon  gave  up  the 
law,  entered  the  society  of  artists  and  literary 
men,  and  indulged  his  natural  taste  for  art.  He 
had  already  written  more  than  one  comedy 
and  several  opera-libretti  for  the  Italian  stage, 
among  others  'Camilla,*  composed  by  Paer. 
In  consequence  of  some  violent  articles  against 
the  French  Revolution  in  the  'Gazetta  di  Milano,* 
of  which  he  was  editor  from  1792-^6,  he  had  to 
leave  Milan  when  it  was  taken  by  tiie  flench. 
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Until  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  in  1797  he  | 
lived  at  Vienna;  after  that  date  he  became  | 
censor  and  director  of  the  stage  in  Venice,  but  a 
malady  of  the  eyes  drove  him  back  to  Vienna, 
where  the  Emperor  pensioned  him  till  his  death. 
He  published  a  number  of  transUitions  of  French 
And  Grerman  operas,  and  also  wrote  an  oratorio 
on  'La  passione  di  Geeii  Christo,'  which  was 
set  to  music  by  Weigl,  and  performed  in  1808, 
in  the  palace  of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  and  in  1821 
by  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musik-Freunde.  He  also 
translated  the  '  Creation*  into  Italian,  and  wrote 
ft  sonnet  on  the  celebrated  performance  of  that 
work,  at  which  Haydn  was  present  the  year  be- 
fore his  death.  Carpani  haa  the  greatest  esteem 
ftnd  affection  for  Haydn,  which  led  to  his  pub- 
lishing his  well-known  *Haydine,*  etc.  (Milan, 
1812,  and  a  second  enlarged  edition  at  Padua, 
I S 3 3)>  'La Haydine*  is  a  kind  of  esthetical  work, 
and  a  eulogy  on  Haydn*s  compositions,  written 
with  enthusiasm.  It  quickly  found  a  translator 
in  Beyle,  the  French  writer,  wno  published  it  as  his 
own  composition  under  the  name  of  Bombet^ 
'  Lettres  Rentes  de  Vienne,  etc.,  by  Louis  Alex- 
andre C^sar  Bombet*  (Paris,  1814).  Carpani 
attacked  this  piracy  in  two  spirited  letters 
^-'Lettere  due,  deU*  Autore  delle  Haydine* 
(Vienna,  181 5).  Beyle  was,  nevertheless,  au- 
dacious enough  again  to  publish  his  work, 
this  time  under  the  alias  of  Stendahl,  'Vies 
de  Haydn,  Mozart,  et  M^tastase,*  etc.  (Paris, 
1817).  In  spite  of  Carpani*s  protestations, 
the  first  of  tiie  two  appeared  in  English  as 
'Lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart*  (Murray,  181 7; 
and  Boston,  U.S.,  1839).  Extracts  of  (]!arpani*s 
original  work,  translated  by  D.  Mondo,  appeared 
at  Niort  in  1836,  and  in  a  complete  form  at 
Paris  1837,  under  the  title  *  Haydn,  sa  vie,  sea 
ottvrages,  et  ses  aventures,  ptc.,  par  Joseph  Car- 
pani ;  traduction  de  Mondo.*  Some  clever  but 
partial  sketches  of  Bossini  were  published  by 
Carpani  in  one  volume  as  *Le  Rossiniane,' 
(Padua,  1824).  Thisalsowas  pirated  anonymously 
by  Beyle  (Paris),  and  published  by  Mondo.  In 
1800  C^pani  accompanied  the  A^rchduke  John 
on  hia  expedition  to  Italy.  After  the  return 
of  peace,  he  devoted  himself  to  starting  the 
'Biblioteca  Italiana.'  He  died  in  the  smaller 
Liechtenstein  Palace  at  Vienna,  a  bachelor  of 
73,  on  Jan.  22,  1825,  firom  simple  decay  of 
nature.  [C.F.P.] 

CARPENTRAS,  OB  IL  CARPENTRASSO, 
the  sobriquet  of  Eliazar  Genet,  bom  at  Car- 
pen  tras,  Vaucluse,  before  1500.  Being  in  priest*s 
orders  he  became  a  member  of  the  Pope*s  Chapel, 
and  wrote  some  Magnificats  and  Lamentations, 
the  latter  of  which  induced  Leo  X  to  make  him 
Bishop  in  partibus  in  15 18.  About  the  same 
time  he  became  the  Pope*s  Chapel-master.  He 
was  much  employed  in  negotiations  by  both  Leo 
and  Clement  VII,  and  di^  after  the  year  1532 
— the  date  of  two  out  of  four  volumes  of  musio 
which  he  published.  Vol.  i  contains  5  masses, 
written  on  the  most  secular  tunes — 'A  Tombre 
d*un  buissonet,' '  Encore  irai-je  jouer,*  etc. ;  vol.  2, 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah ;   vol.  5  is  Liber 
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Hymnorum ;  voL  4,  Liber  Magnificat.  Carpen- 
tras*  music  enjoyed  a  great  fame  at  the  time, 
and  was  much  published  (see  the  list  in  Fetis). 
His  Lamentations  were  so  favourite  as  to  keep 
those  of  Palestrina  out  of  the  Pope*s  Chapel  for 
many  years.  M.  F^tis  had  examined  them,  how- 
ever, and  finds  them  inferior  not  only  to  Pales- 
trina but  to  Josquin  des  Pr^s. 

CARRODUS,  John  Tipladt,  bom  at  Keigh- 
ley,  Yorkshire,  Jan.  20,  1836.  His  father  was 
a  zealous  amateur,  a  violin  player,  and  leader  of 
the  local  Choral  Society.  The  boy  was  destined 
to  music  from  the  first,  and  at  12  years  of  age 
was  put  into  the  able  hands  of  Molique,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Stuttgart,  and  with  whom  he 
remained  till  nearly  18.  On  his  return  to  Lon- 
don he  entered  the  orchestra  of  Covent  Garden, 
and  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  solo-player  at 
a  concert  of  the  Musical  Society  of  London,  on 
April  22,  1863,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
frequently  heard  at  the  Philharmonic,  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  other  leading  concerts,  both  metro- 
politan and  provincial.  He  has  published  two 
Violin  Solos  and  a  Morceau  de  Salon.  [G.] 

CARTER,  THOifAS,  bom  in  Dublin  about 
1735,  ^^  ^^  early  age  displayed  a  capacity  for 
music,  and  was  sent,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Earl  of  Inchiquin,  to  Italy  for  study.  He  after- 
wards went  to  India  and  undertook  the  direction 
of  the  music  at  the  Calcutta  Theatre,  but  the 
climate  proving  injurious  to  his  healUi,  he  re- 
turned to  England  and  appeared  as  a  dramatic 
composer.  He  furnished  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
with  musio  for  '  The  Rival  Candidates'  (1775), 
'The  Milesians*  (1777),  and  the  *  Fair  Ameri- 
can* (1782).  In  1787  he  became  musical  director 
of  the  Royalty  Theatre,  Groodman's  Fields,  then 
opened  under  the  management  of  John  PflJmer, 
and  produced  there  'The  Birth-day'  and  'The 
Constant  Maid,'  besides  songs  and  catches.  In 
1792  he  composed  the  comic  opera  'Just  in 
Time,*  for  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He  pub- 
lished many  concertos  and  lessons  for  the  piano- 
forte, but  he  is  now  best  known  as  the  composer 
of  Bishop  Percy*s  ballad,  '  O  Nanny,  wilt  thou 
gang  wi  me?*  and  the  naval  song  'Stand  to 
your  guns.*  (I!arter*s  life  was  passed  in  a  constant 
succession  of  embarrassments,  consequent  upon 
his  incorrigible  carelessness  and  improvidence. 
He  died  Oct.  12,  1804.  [W.H.H.] 

CARTIER,  Jean  Baftiste,  a  French  violinist, 
bom  at  Avignon  in  1 765  ;  the  son  of  a  dancing- 
master.  Hiis  first  teacher  on  the  violin  was  an 
Abb^  Walrauf.  In  1783  he  went  to  Paris  and 
continued  his  studies  under  Viotti.  His  progress 
must  have  been  rapid,  as  he  very  soon,  on  Viotti*s 
recommendation,  obtained  the  poet  of  acoom- 
panyist  to  Marie  Antoinette,  which  he  held  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  In  1791  he 
entered  the  band  of  the  opera  as  assistant-leader 
and  solo-player.  Fnnn  1804  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon's  private  band  under  Pai- 
siello  and,  after  the  Restoration,  of  the  Royal  band 
till  1830.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1841.  Cartier 
was  a  good  violinist,  and  it  was  his  great  merit 
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to  haTO  revived  the  noble  traditions  of  the  old 
Italian  school  of  violin -playing  by  publishing 
new  editions  of  the  works  of  GorelU,  Tartini, 
Nardini  and  other  great  masters,  which  at  that 
time  were  all  but  unknown  in  France.  He 
thereby  caiised  not  only  his  own  numerous  pupils 
but  all  the  young  French  violinists  of  his  time  to 
take  up  the  study  of  these  classical  works  for  the 
violin.  In  his  work  'L*art  du  violon*  (Paris 
1798  and  1 801)  Gartier  gives  a  comprehensive 
selection  from  the  violin  music  of  the  best  Italian, 
French,  and  German  masters,  which  is  rightly 
regarded  as  a  practical  history  of  violin-litera- 
ture in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  history  of 
violin-playing,  which  he  wrote,  has  never  been* 
made  public.  His  compositions  are  of  no  im- 
portance. He  published  Sonatas  in  the  style  of 
LoUi,  Etudes,  anjl  Duos  for  violins.  F^tis  also  men- 
tions two  Operas,  two  Symphonies  and  Violin- 
concertos,  which  have  remained  in  MS.     [P.D.] 

CABTONI,  a  barytone  engaged  at  the  King*s 
Theatre  in  i8aa,  at  a  salary  of  £700,  on  the 
reconmiendation  of  Camporese.  For  his  musical 
education  he  was  indebted  entirely  to  his  wife. 
He  made  His  first  appearance  as  the  King  in 
Pacini's  '  II  Barone  m  Dolsheim/  and,  although 
not  possessed  of  first-rate  talents,  was  a  respect- 
able performer.  [J .  M.] 

CARULII,  FERDiNAinx)^  an  eminent  guitar^ 
ist,  bom  at  Naples  1770,  died  in  Paris  1841. 
Though  self-taught  he  attained  a  perfection  of 
execution  hitherto  unknown  on  the  guitar,  and 
on  his  arrival  in  Paris  created  a  pexfect  furore. 
In  the  space  of  twelve  years  he  published  300 
compositions,  including  a  'Method  which  passed 
throufirh  four  editions.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  '  L  Harmonie  appliquto  2k  la  Guitare*  (Paris, 
1825),  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  accompanying, 
which  was  the  first  work  of  its  kind.      [M.C.C.] 

CARUSO,  Luiai,  bom  at  Naples  1754,  died 
at  Perugia  i8aa ;  son  of  a  musician  at  Naples, 
studied  under  Nicolo  Sala,  composed  in  all  sixty 
operas  (for  list  see  F^tis)  of  which  the  first  was 
'11  Barone  di  Troochia*  (Naples,  1773),  and  the 
last  'L'Awiso  ai  Maritati*  (Home,  1810).  His 
'Artaserse*  was  performed  in  London  in  1774. 
He  also  composed  four  oratorios,  four  cantatas, 
and  masses,  etc.,  of  a  style  more  dramatic  than 
ecclesiastical.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  for  some 
time  in  Paris  and  Germany,  and  to  have  been 
conductor  at  Palermo.  He  had  a  brother  Em- 
manuele,  also  a  musician.  [M.C.C.] 

CASALI,  Giovanni  Battista.  Chapel-master 
of  St.  John  Lateran  in  Rome  from  1 759  till  his 
death  179^.  An  opera  of  his,  'Campaspe,'  was 
produced  at  Venice  1 740.  Gn^tiy  was  his  pupil 
lor  two  years  in  Rome,  but  Casali  did  not  de- 
tect his  talent,  and  sent  him  back  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  in  which  he  described  the  great 
opera  writer  as  '  a  nice  fellow,  but  a  thorough  ass 
and  ignoramus  in  music*  Casali's  works  comprise 
4  masses,  motets,  magnificats,  and  many  other 
pieces  for  the  church,    ^e  wrote  in  a  very  pure 
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style,  though  without  much  invention.  A 
and  4  other  pieces  are  given  by  Liick  (Sammlung, 
1859),  '^^  '^  *  ^  Quam  suavis,'  a  pretty  melodi- 
ous movement,  by  Novello,  from  Choron.       [G.] 

CASARINI,  SiONOBA,  sometimes  called  CA- 
SARINA,  an  Italian  soprano  engaged  in  London 
for  Handel's  operas  in  1748.  She  appeared  in 
'  Alexander  Balus *  and  '  Jcflhua.*  [J.  M.] 

CASE,  John,  M.D.,  a  native  of  Woodstock, 
was  a  chorister,  first  at  New  College  and  after- 
wards at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  subse- 
quently became  a  fellow  of  St.  John*s  College, 
which  he  vacated  on  marriage,  when  he  esta- 
blished himself  in  Oxford  as  a  lecturer  to  private 
pupils  on  philosophy,  for  which  he  enjoyed  a 
nigh  and  deserved  reputation.  In  1586  he  pub- 
lished 'The  Praise  of  Musicke,'  and  in  1588 
'Apologia  Musices  tam  vocalis  tam  instmmen- 
talis  et  mixts.*  Thomas  Watson  wrote  a  song 
in  his  pndse,  which  was  set  to  music  by  William 
Byrd.  He  died  Jan.  33,  1 599-1600.    [W.H.H.] 

CASENTINI,  SiONORA,  a  good  singer  in  the 
comic  style,  appeared  at  the  Pantheon  in  London 
in  1 79 1,  taking  the  principal  part  in  Pai^ello's 
'Locanda,*  and  other  operas.  Lord  Mount- 
Edgcumbe  describes  her  as  '  a  pretty  woman  and 
genteel  actress.*  In  93  she  had  mairied  Boighi, 
second  violin  at  the  opera,  and  was  singing  at 
the  King*s  Theatre ;  but  she  was  not  in  good 
health,  and  her  voice  was  too  weak  for  that 
house.    Her  later  history  is  not  known.    [J.M.] 

CASINI,  Giovanni  Mabia,  was  a  Florentine 
priest,  and  bom  towards  the  dose  of  the  17th 
century.  F^tis  gives  1675  as  the  date  of  his 
birdi,  but  it  is  not  ascertained.  He  came  to 
Rome  early  in  life,  but  not  before  he  had  learnt 
the  elements  of  counterpoint  in  his  native  town. 
At  Rome  he  was  successively  the  pupil  of  Matteo 
Simonelli  and  Bernardo  Pasquini,  under  the  last- 
named  of  whom  he  perfected  himself  as  an  organ 
player.  The  only  poet  which  he  is  kaown  to 
have  held  was  that  of  ozganist  in  the  cathedral 
of  Florence.  He  was  simply  a  perverse  man  of 
talent  who  elected  to  join  the  ranks,  and  to  add 
one  or  two  more  to  the  absurdities,  of  those 
musical  reactionists  who  tried  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art  in  the  17th  century.  He  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  Doni  Vicentino  and  Colonna 
in  endeavouring  to  revive  the  three  old  Greek 
'genera'  of  progression,  viz.  the  diatonic,  the 
chromatio,  and  the  enharmonic.  F^tis,  indeed, 
says  that,  as  several  enthusiastic  pedants  of  his 
class  had  done  before  him,  he  constructed  a 
clavecin  in  which  the  notes  represented  by  the 
black  keys  were  subdivided,  so  as  to  obtain  an 
exact  equalisation  of  the  semitones.  Baini  does 
not  carry  him  this  length,  but  only  states  him 
to  have  adopted  the  views  of  those  who  thus 
wasted  their  labour  and  ingenuity.  In  his  ac- 
count of  Casini  the  last-named  biographer  tells 
us  that  the  most  celebrated  of  these  instruments 
was  one  which  he  purchased  himself  frtnn  mo- 
tives of  patriotism  to  prevent  such  a  omioBitj 
being  taken  out  of  Itidy.  It  was  a  oembalo, 
which  had  been  constructed  in  1606  at  the  ez« 
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pense  of  CamlUo  Gonzaga,  Count  of  Novellara. 
it  had  four  octaves,  each  divided  into  31  notes, 
and  as  the  highest  of  the  treble  was  in  octaves 
to  the  lowest  of  the  bass,  it  had  125  keys  in 
all,  black  and  white.  He  bought  with  it  a 
four-stringed  instrument,  noted  to  correspond 
with  it,  so  that  the  two  could  easily  be  tuned 
in  unison. 

Casini's  published  works  consist  of — a  volume 
of  motets  for  4  voices  in  the  'stile  oeservato,' 
intituled  'Johannis  Mariae,  Casini  Majoris  Ec- 
clesiae  Florentiae  modulatoris,  et  sacerdotio 
proediti,  Moduli  quatuor  vodbus  :  opus  primum. 
nomae,  apud  Mascardum,  1706.*  'Responsori 
per  la  Settimana  Santa,  a  4  voci,  op.  a,  Florence, 
C.  Bindi,  1 706.*  '  Motetti  a  4  voci  a  Cappella, 
ibid.  1 714.'  'Fantasies  and  Fugues  for  the 
Organ,  Florence,  1 714.'  A  motet  of  his  is 
given  by  Froske  in  'Muaica  Divina,'  ii.  No. 
58.  [E.H.P.] 

CASSATION,  perhaps  implying  'farewell,* 
designates  a  piece  of  instrumental  music  of  the 
last  century,  for  the  open  air,  in  several  move- 
ments, much  like  the  Serenade  or  Diyebtimekto. 
In  KocheFs  Mozart  Catalogue  there  are  three, 
Nos.  62,  63,  99,  the  two  last  of  7  movements 
each.  [G-l 

CASSEL,  GuiLLAUMS,  born  at  Lyons  1794, 
died  at  Brussels  1 836 ;  dramatic  singer ;  studied 
first  under  Georges  Jadin,  and  then  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  under  Garat  and  Talma.  He  made 
his  debut  at  Amiens,,  and  sang  at  various  places 
previous  to  his  appearance  at  the  Op^ra  Comique 
in  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  three  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  quarrelled  with  Pix^r^ 
court,  the  director,  and  retired  to  Belgium,  where 
he  settled  for  life.  After  a  five  years*  engage- 
ment in  Brussels  he  retired  from  the  stage  in 
1832,  and  became  a  teacher.  He  trained  many 
eminent  pupils,  including  Madame  Dorus-Gras. 
In  33  he  was  appointed  professor  of  singing  at 
the  Brussels  Conservatoire.  His  compositions 
were  unimportant,  but  be  was  successful  as  a 
teacher.  [M.C.C.] 

CASTANETS.  A  pair  of  oastanets  (or  castag- 
nettes)  oonsists  of  two  small  pieces  of  hard  wood, 
shaped  somewhat  like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon,  or  a 
scallop  shell.  These  are  hinged  together  by  a 
cord,  the  ends  of  which  pass  over  the  thumb  and 
first  finger  of  the  perronner.  The  remaining 
fingers  strike  the  two  halves  together,  either  In 
single  strokes  or  in  trills ;  the  instrument  emit- 
ting a  deep  hollow  dick,  which,  although  not  a 
musical  note,  is  nevertheless  not  disagreeable  to 
the  ear.  The  performer  has  usually  a  pair  in 
each  hand.  It  is  a  Moorish  and  Spanish  in- 
strument, and  is  intended  for  accompanying 
dances.     Its  use  by  ballet-dancers  is  well  known. 

When  required  to  be  played  in  the  orchestra,, 
to  accompany  dance-music,  it  is  best  to  attach  a 
pair,  half  on  each  side,  to  a  flat  piece  of  hard 
wood,  ending  in  a  stick  about  eight  inches  long. 
By  shaking  this  apparatus,  the  required  effect  is 
produced,  without  the  neoeisify  of  fitting  the 
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castanets  to  the  performer*s  fingers,  who  gener- 
ally is  playing  some  other  instrument,  and  must 
suddenly  take  up  the  castanets  to  play  a  few 
bars. 

The  Spanish  name  is  Ccatafiuda,  either  be- 
cause made  sometimes  firom  the  wood  of  the 
chestnut-tree  ccutano)  or  firom  some  fancied  re- 
semblance to  the  two  halves  into  which  the  chest- 
nut (eosto^)  naturally  divides  itself.   [V.  deP.] 

CASTELLI,  a  seconda  donna  engaged  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in*  1835,  at  a  saliuy  of  £250. 
She  sang  the  part  of  Alma  in  '  H  Crociato*  with 
Velluti  in  25  and  26 ;  and,  in  the  latter  year,  also 
that  of  Cherubino  in  '  Le  Nozze.'  She  pleased 
the  public,  though  far  from  equalling  Caradori 
in  that  r6l€.  She  was  engaged  again  in  1828, 
■inoe  when  her  name  does  not  occur.         [J.  M.] 

CASTELLI,  IONA£  Fbixdrioh,  bom  at  Vienna 
1 781,  died  there  1854;  German  dramatist  of 
great  popularity,  author  of  the  librettos  of 
WeigVs  'Schweizer  Familie,*  and  Schubert's 
'Venchwomen*  or  'Hausliche  Krieg,*  and 
adaptor  amongst  others  of  Meyerbeer's  '  Hugue- 
nots.' From  181 1  held  the  poet  of  '  Hoftheater- 
dichter*  at  the  Elamthnerthor  theatre  in  Vienna. 
Founder,  and  from  1829  to  1840,  sole  editor  of 
the  *  Allgemeiner  mnsikalischer  Anzeiger.'  He 
was  a  good  amateur  violinist,  and  was  greatly 
esteemM  and  beloved.  [M.  C.  C.J 

CASTRO,  Jeak  dh»  composer  and  lutist.  In 
1570  he  was  at  Lyons,  and  in  1580  chapelmaster 
to  the  Prince  of  Juliers.  He  composed  many 
sets  of  madrigals,  odes,  sonnets,  and  sacred  songs 
( 1 569-1 600).  One  collection,  'La  Fleur  des 
Chansons'  (Louvain  and  Antwerp,  1547).  con- 
tains, besidea  compositions  of  his  own,  songs  by 
Severin,  Comet,  No^  Faignent,  Cl^reau,  Cr6- 
quillon,  Jacotin,  and  Jannequin.  For  list  see 
Fetis.  [M.C.C.] 

CASTRUCCI,  PiKTBO,  pupa  of  Corelli,  and 
distinguished  violin  player,  bom  at  Rome  1689. 
In  1 715  he  came  to  England  with  Lord  Bur- 
lington and  became  leader  of  Handel's  opera-band. 
He  had  a  special  reputation  as  performer  on  the 
ViOLETTA  MABINA,  an  instrument  of  his  own 
invention.  In  Handel's  'Orlando'  is  an  air 
accompanied  by  two  Violette  marine  with  oelli 
pizzicati, '  pergli  Signori  CaHtrucci'  (see  the  MS.) 
meaning  Pietro  aim  his  brother  Prospero.  In 
Handel  s  *  Sosarme'  is  also  an  air  with  Violetta 
marina  obligate.  In  1737  he  was  superseded  at 
the  opera  by  Festing — not  by  Clegg.  To  his 
undoubted  talent  Castrucci  added  an  amount  of 
charlatanism  surprising  in  a  pupil  of  Corelli's, 
though  paralleled  by  other  great  players,  Clement, 
Boucher,  Ole  Bull,  &c.  An  instance  of  these  is 
given  by  Bumey  (Hist.  iv.  353  note).  He  died 
1769  in  great  povertv.  Castrucci  is  said  to 
have  been  the  original  of  Hogarth's  'Enraged 
musician';  but  that  is  now  known  to  be  in- 
tended for  Festing.  [P.  D.] 

CATALANI,  AiroKLiCA,  bom  Oct.  1779  at 
SinigagliAy  where  her  fiikther  was  a  tradesman. 
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About  the  age  of  1 2  she  was  sent  to  the  oonvent 
of  Santa  Lucia  at  Gubbio,  near  Borne,  where 
her  beautiful  voice  soon  became  a  great  attraction. 
In  ita  full  freshneas,  according  to  Fetis  and  all 
other  authoritiee,  it  muat  have  been  one  of 
eztraordinaiy  purity,  force,  and  oompasB,  going 
as  fiur  as  G  in  altissimo,  with  a  sweet  clear  tone. 
This  exquisite  quality  was  allied  to  a  marvellous 
truth  and  rapi^ty  of  execution.  No  singer  has 
ever  surpassed,  or  perhaps  equalled,  her  in  chro- 
matic scales,  whether  in  velocity  or  precision.  On 
leaving  the  convent,  into  which  she  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Cardinal  Onorati,  and  where 
the  congregation  could  frequently  not  be  pre- 
vented from  openly  applauding  her  splendid 
notes  in  the  services,  she  found  herself,  owing 
to  the  sudden  impoverishment  of  her  parents, 
compelled  to  perform  in  public.  Her  musical 
education  had  been  but  ill  cared  for  in  the 
convent,  where  she  passed  three  years ;  and  she 
had  contracted  bad  tricks  of  vocalisation,  which 
she  never  entirely  overcame,  even  after  hearing 
such  great  models  as  Marchesi  and  Crescentini. 
One  of  her  faults  was  that  she  could  never 
execute  certain  passages  without  a  very  per* 
oeptible  oscillation  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  made 
them,  instead  of  being  even  and  smooth,  sound 
like  a  suocession  of  staccato  passages  on  the 
violin.  In  spite  of  this  fault,  which  was  indeed 
more  within  the  criticism  of  connoisseurs  than 
of  the  public  generally,  her  voice  was  so  full, 
powerful,  and  clear,  her  intonation  so  pure  and 
true,  and  her  instinctive  execution  of  difficult 
and  brilliant  music  so  easy  and  unfUtering,  that 
her  singing  had  a  charm  which  has  scarcely 
ever  been  equalled,  and  her  very  first  steps  in 
a  theatrical  career  were  marked  by  the  most 
extraordinary  success.  When  she  began,  the 
favourite  style  was  that  of  expressive  and 
pathetic  song,  and  in  this  she  never  produced  the 
effect  which  she  subsequently  made  in  bravura. 
Thus  at  Paris  she  fikUed  comparatively  in  a 
tender  song  of  Piccini*s,  'Sel  ciel  mi  divide,* 
though  shortly  after,  she  created  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  by  her  'Son  retina,'  by  an  air  of  Bode's 
with  variations,  eoncerti  tor  the  voice,  and  other 
pieces  of  the  most  florid  execution.  In  1 795,  at 
the  age  of  16,  she  obtained  her  first  engagement 
at  the  Fenice  at  Venice,  and  made  her  dibut  as 
Lodoiska  in  the  opera  of  that  name  by  Mayer. 
Her  &ce,  figure,  and  voice,  assured  her  success, 
a  success  which  grew  day  by  day,  and  lasted  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  In  the  season  of  1798,  she 
sang  at  L^hom  with  Grivelli,  Marchesi,  and 
Mrs.  Billington ;  the  year  after,  at  La  Pei^ola 
in  Florence,  in  Nasolini's  '  Monima  e  Mitridate* : 
and,  in  1801,  at  Milan,  in  the  '  Clitemnestra*  of 
Zingarelli,  and  Nasolini's  *  Baccanali.*  In  these 
early  efforts  her  effect  was  not  due  to  method  or 
skill;  it  was  her  superb  voice  that  carried  all 
before  her.  From  Milan  she  went  to  Florence, 
Trieste,  Bome,  and  Naples,  exciting  eveiywhere 
the  same  astonishment  and  admiration. 

Her  reputation  now  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Prince  Begent  of  Portugal,  who  engaged  her, 
with  Mme.  Gafforini  and  Crescentini,  to  sing  at 
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the  Italian  Opera  there,  and  she  arrived  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1 804.  Her  salaiy  was  24,000 
cruzados  (£3,000). 

Some  writers  have  said  that  she  derived  very 
great  advantage  firom  the  instructian  of  Cres- 
centini, which,  indeed,  seems  more  than  likely ; 
but  F^tis,  on  the  authorityof  Crescentini  himself, 
contradicts  this  statement  categorically,  affirming 
that  Crescentini  told  him  that  he  had  endeavoured 
to  give  her  a  little  advice,  which  she  had  seemed 
incapable  of  understanding.  It  was  here  that 
she  married  Yalabr^gue,  of  the  French  embassy; 
but  she  never  quitted  her  name  of  Catalan! 
before  the  pubUc.  Her  husband,  a  stupid, 
ignorant  soldier,  appears  to  have  had  no  iaeas 
beyond  helping  his  talented  wife  to  gain  the 
utmost  possible  amount  of  money  on  every 
occasion,  and  spending  it  for  her  afterwards. 
From  their  marriage  dates  one  of  the  worst  of 
the  many  speculations  that  have  been  based  on 
the  capital  of  a  grand  voice  and  great  personal 
charm.  They  went  first  to  Madrid,  and  then  to 
Paris,  where  she  sang  only  in  concerts,  but 
where  she  gained  even  more  fame  than  before. 

On  October  26,  1805,  Mme.  Catalanl  signed 
her  first  engagement  (in  the  possession  of  the 
writer)  with  F.  Goold  and  W.  Taylor,  manager 
and  proprietors  of  the  King*s  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,  for  the  season  from  September  15, 
1806,  to  August  1807,  at  a.sahury  of  £a,ooo 
sterling,  with  'a  further  sum  of  £100  sterlings 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  journey  to  London,* 
and  also  '  one  Benefit  Night  firee  of  expence  in 
the  month  of  March,  at  which  a  new  opera  shall 
be  performed.*  Before  crossing,  however,  she 
gave  concerts  at  Madrid  and  Paris,  by  which 
she  gained  large  sums  of  money,  and  created  a 
deep  impression;  indeed,  Napcdeon  offered  her 
an  engagement  finom  which  she  had  some  difficulty 
in  escaping,  in  order  to  fulfil  that  at  the  King's 
Theatre.  At  the  iHoment  of  her  arrival  in 
London,  Grassini  and  Mrs.  Billington  had  just 
retired;  and,  as  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  says, 
*the  great,  the  &r-famed  Catalani  supplied  the 
place  of  both,  and  for  many  years  reigned  alone, 
for  she  would  bear  no  rival,  nor  any  singer 
sufficiently  good  to  divide  the  applause.*  'It 
is  well  known,"  he  continues, '  that  her  voice  is 
of  a  most  uncommon  quality,  and  capable  of 
exertions  almost  supernatural.  Her  throat  seems 
endued  (as  has  been  remarked  by  medical  men) 
with  a  power  of  expansion  and  muscular  motion 
by  no  means  usual,  and  when  she  throws  out  all 
her  voice  to  the  utmost,  it  has  a  volume  and 
strength  that  are  quite  surprising;  while  its 
agility  in  divisions,  running  up  and  down  the 
scale  in  semi-tones,  and  its  compass  in  jumping 
over  two  octaves  at  once,  are  equally  astonishing. 
It  were  to  be  wished,*  says  this  connoisseur  of 
the  old  school,  '  that  she  was  less  lavish  in  the 
display  of  these  wonderful  powers,  and  sought  to 
please  more  than  to  surprise;  but  her  taste  is 
vicious,  her  excessive  love  of  ornament  spoiling 
every  simple  air,  and  her  greatest  delight  (indeed 
her  chief  merit)  being  in  songs  of  a  bold  and 
spirited  character,  where  mu^  is  left  to  her 
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discretion  (or  indiscretion),  without  being  confined 
by  the  Accompaniment,  but  in  which  she  can 
indulge  in  ad  libitum  passages  with  a  luxuriance 
and  redundancy  no  otner  singer  ever  possessed, 
or  if  possessing  ever  practised,  and  which  she 
carries  to  a  fantasticsl  excess.*     The  opinions 
of  all  good  judges  were  nearly  the  same  with 
the  above ;  but  the  public  was  led  completely 
away  by  her  marvellous  powers.    She  made  her 
d^ut  Dec.  15,  1806,  in  the   'Semiramide'  of 
Portogallo,  composed  for  her  expressly.     She 
appeared  also  in  '  Mitridate/  '  Elfhda/  and  most 
unwillingly  in  'La  Clemenza  di  Uto/  for  the 
strict  time  required  in  Mozart's  music,  and  the 
importance  of  the  accompaniments,   were   not 
suited  to  her  style.      She  was,  however,  the 
singer  who   introduced   to  the    English   stage 
his    'Nozze  di   Figaro,*  in  which  she  played 
Susanna  to  admiration.      In  the  'Oran*  she 
performed  the  part  of  the  first  soprano,  Curiazio, 
that  of  the  first  woman  being  filled  by  Ferlendis. 
In  'Didone'  she  caused  the  r6le  of  Enea  to  be 
sung  by  Madame  Dussek,  who  was  entirely  un- 
fitted for  it;   and,  in  another  opera,  she  made 
Madame  Dussek  act  the  first  woman*8   part, 
choosing  for  herself  that  of  the  primo   uomo. 
Subsequently  she   assumed   also   the   place  of 
prima  bnffoy  and  succeeded  equally  well  in  that 
one;  singing  with  greater  simplicity  and  ease, 
she  was  by  some  preferred  in  comic  opera.     Her 
fisce  and  figure  suited  both  styles ;  for  her  hand- 
some countenance  was  capable  of  great  varieties 
of  expression.    Her  gains  soon  became  enwmous. 
She  was  the  great  attraction  of  GkK>ld's  manage- 
ment,   and   her  engagements  entailed  on   the 
theatre  an  expense  surpassing  anything  before 
experienced.     Mr.  Waters,  in  a  pamphlet  which 
he  published,  g^ves  the  total  amount  received  by 
her  firom  the  theatre  in  1807,  including  benefits, 
at  £5,000,  and  her  total  profits  that  year,  with 
conoerts,  provincial  tour,  etc.,  at  £16,700, — an 
immense  sum  to  be  received  in  such  a  period  for 
the  services  of  a  single  artist.    That  she  some- 
times found  a  difficulty  in  getting  payment  is 
not  surprising,  especially  firom  sudi  a  manager 
as  Taylor.     Ebers  relates  that,  on  one  occasion, 
she  refused  to  sing  unless  a  debt  of  £1,000  due 
to  her  was  paid ;  and  that  he  gave  security  for 
this,  of  which  he  had  ultimately  to  pay  every 
fiuthing.    She  received  as  much  as  aoo  guineas 
for  sin:^ing  'God  save  the  King*   and   'Bule 
Britannia,  and  at  a  single  festival  £2,000.    Had 
she  practised  the  least  economy  she  must  have 
amassed  a  very  great  fortune ;  but  this  she  did 
not  do.     It  is  said,  for  example,  that  the  con- 
aomption  of  beer  by  her  servants  during  a  single 
^ear  amounted  to  £103.    More  serious  causes, 
Ihowever,  contributed  to  dissipate  these  riches  as 
&st  as  she  gained  them;  for  her  husband  was 
^Mtfsionately  addicted  to  gambling,  and  lost  vast 
^ums  at  play.     She  remained  seven  years  in 
^%ngland,  where  she  finally  succeeded  in  becoming 
tbhe  <mly  singer  of  eminence,  and  led  in  both 
^ines;    but  one  singer  does  not  constitute  an 
^opera,  though  Yalabr^gue    used   to   say    'Ma 
^emme  et  quatre  on  dnq  poupoes, — ^voil^  tout 
(c.) 
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ce  qu*il  fiaut.'  Neither  would  her  disposition 
endure  the  possibility  of  rivalry,  nor  the  ex- 
travagance of  her  increasing  demands  allow  any 
manager  to  engage  other  singers.  She  quitted 
the  theatre  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  181 3, 
having  first  endeavoured  (unsuccessfully)  to 
purchase  it,  and  so  become  sole  proprietor,  sole 
manager,  and  sole  singer.  After  leaving  this 
stage,  she  for  many  years  never  trod  any  other, 
except  at  Paris,  where  she  obtained  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Italian  opera,  with  a  subvention  of 
160,000  francs;  but  the  undertaking  was  not 
fortunate.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon,  in  181 5, 
she  left  Paris,  going  first  to  Hamburg,  and  after- 
wards to  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  exciting 
everywhere  the  wildest  admiration  and  enthu- 
siasm. She  returned  to  France,  after  the 
Kestoration,  by  Holland  and  Belgium.  On  her 
arrival  at  Paris,  she  resumed  the  direction  of 
the  Th^&tre  Italien,  and  established  the  same 
ruinous  system  which  had  destroyed,  for  a  time, 
opera  in  London.  Every  expense  of  scenery, 
orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  curtailed,  and  every 
singer  of  worth  excluded,  in  order  that  the  entire 
receipts  might  go,  with  the  subvention,  into  the 
purse  of  Yalabr^gue.  This  was  not  all.  To  suit 
this  state  of  things  the  operas  were  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  that  little  of  the  original  but  the 
name  remained.  The  rest  consisted  of  variations 
by  Bode,  and  similar  things,  with  the  famous 
'  Son  regina,'  interpolated  in  place  of  the  concerted 
pieces  and  songs  which  had  been  cut  out.  In 
May  1 8 16  Catalan!  left  her  opera  in  the  hands 
of  managers,  and  went  to  Munich  to  give  some 
concerts  and  representations.  Thence  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy,  and  only  returned  to  Paris  in 
August  181 7.  In  the  next  April  she  left  her 
opera  entirely,  and  resumed  her  wanderings. 
Having  engaged  Mme.  Gail  to  accompany  her, 
as  Pucitta  haid  done  in  London  and  Paris,  she 
started  for  Vienna.  No  sooner  had  they  arrived 
than  she  quarrelled  with  her  companion,  who 
returned  to  Paris.  Catalan!  continued  her  tour 
alone,  and  it  lasted  neariy  ten  years.  In  1824 
she  returned  to  London,  performing  a  certain 
nimiber  of  nights  with  no  regular  engagement. 
She  reappeared  in  'H  Nuovo  Fanatioo  per  la 
Musica,  an  opera  by  Mayer,  arranged  for  her. 
'Her  powers  were  undimmshed,  her  taste  un- 
improved.' She  next  continued  her  wanderings 
on  the  continent.  In  1826  an  attempt  was  made 
by  Ebers  to  engage  her,  but  the  terms  proposed 
by  her  were  so  exorbitant  that  it  was  impossible 
to  consider  them  seriously.  Her  voice  was, 
however,  no  longer  what  it  had  been,  especially 
in  the  highest  part  of  her  register.  Though  still 
beautiful,  flexible,  and  strong,  it  was  losing 
gradually  a  little  of  these  qualities.  In  turn  she 
visited  Germany,  Italy,  and  Paris  once  more, 
where  she  sang  without  success;  then  Poland, 
Russia,  and  the  north  of  Grermanv  again  in  1827. 
About  this  time  she  sang  for  tne  last  time  at 
Berlin,  and  resolved  to  cease  singing  in  public. 
But  she  revisited  England  once  more  in  1828,  and 
sang  at  the  York  Festival.  Lord  Mount-Edg- 
cumbe  heard  her  the  same  year  at  Plymouth,  and 
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describes  her  as  having  lost,  perhaps,  a  little  in 
voice,  but  gained  more  in  expression :  as  electrify- 
ing an  au£ence  with  hec  '  Kule  Britannia  ;*  and 
as  still  handsome,  though  somewhat  stout.  After 
a  time,  she  retired  to  a  viHa  which  she  had 
bought  i]»  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence.  On 
the  stage,  she  is  described  as  having  always 
product  an  unnatural  impression,  owing  to  an 
mvinoible  nervousness,  whicn  made  her  exaggerate 
the  effects  she  wished  to  create.  She  said  herself, 
that  it  was  as  painful  to  her  to  sing  in  the 
theatre  as  it  was  delightful  to  perform  at  a  con- 
cert. She  never  lost  her  simplicity  and  purity  of 
manners,  nor  her  piety,  modesty,  and  generosity. 
Her  charitable  aeeds  were  innumerable,  and 
the  amount  of  money  earned  by  her  in  concerts 
for  such  purposes  alone  has  been  estimated  at 
3,000,000  firancs.  At  her  residence  she  founded 
a  school  of  singing  for  young  girls.  Catalan! 
died  of  cholera  at  Paris^  June  la,  1849.     [J.  M.] 

CATARINA  OORNABO,  the  last  of  Doni- 
zetti*s  sixty-six  operas,  produced  at  Naples  in 
the  Carnival  of  1844,  tina  performed  for  the  last 
time  in  1S45.  [G.] 

CATCH  originaHy  meant  nmply  a  round  for 
three  or  more  voices  (unaccoiii{>aniea),  written  out 
at  length  as  one  continuous  melody,  and  not  in 
score.  The  catch  was  for  each  succeeding  singer 
to  take  up  or  catch  his  part  in  time^;  this  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  maimer  in  t^ich  they 
were  printed,  but  also, from  the  simple  and 
innocent  character  of  the  words  of  the  oldest 
catches,  from  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
elicit  any  ingenious  cross-reading.^  But  in  course 
of  time  a  new  element  was  introduced  into 
catches,  and  words  were  selected  so  constructed 
that  it  was  possible,  either  by  mis-pronunciation 
or  by  the  interweaving  of  the  words  and  phrases 
given  to  the  different  voices,  to  produce  the  most 
ludicrous  and  comical  effects.  The  singing  of 
catches  became  an  art,  and  was  accompanied  by 
gesture,  the  skill  with  which  they  were  sung  has 
become  a  tradition,  and  certainly  many  old 
specimens  are  so  difficult  that  they  must  have 
required  consi<]erable  labour  and  practice  to  sing 
them  perfectly!)  The  oldest  published  collections 
containing  catches  were— 

I.  'Pammelia:  Musicke's  Miscellanie,  or 
mixed  varietie  of  Pleasant  Boundelayes  and 
delightful  Catches  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  parts 
in  one.  None  so  ordinarie  as  musicaill,  none  so 
musicall  as  not  to  all  very  pleasing  and  accept- 
able.   1609.' 

a.  'Deuteromelia :  or  second  pari  of  Musicke's 
Melodic,  or  Melodious  Musick  of  Pleasant 
Roundelaies.  K.  H.  Mirth,  or  Freemen's  songs, 
and  such  delightful  catches.     1609.' 

3.  'Melismata:  Musicall  Phansies  fitting  the 
oourty  citie  and  oountrev  Humours.     161 1.* 

Catches  were  moat  m  VQgue  in  the  reign  of 
the  dissolute  Charles  II,  and  as  much  of  the 
popular  literature  of  that  period  was  sullied  by 
indecency  and  licentiousness  it  is  not  surprising 
that  catches  were  contaminated  with  the  pre* 
vailing  and  fashionable  vice;    the  more  than 
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questionable  character  of  the  words  to  which 
many  of  the  catches  of  that  age  were  allied  has 
sufficed  to  ensure  the  banishment  of  a  laige 
amount  of  clever  and  learned  musical  contrivance. 
In  later  times  Dr.  William  Hayes,  S.  Webbe, 
and  Dr.  Callcott  have  excelled  in  the  compositian 
of  catches :  '  Would  vou  know  my  Celia's  charms' 
by  Webbe  is  a  well-known  example ;  '  Ah,  how, 
Sophia,'  and'Alas  cry'd  Damon  by  Callcott  are 
also  tolerably  well  known,  and  still  oocaaioiially 
performed. 

Dr.  W.  Hayes  published  several  oollecticiis  of 
catcher,  some  with  words  by  Dean  Swift»  and  in 
his  preface  to  the  first  set  (i  763)  Ba3^  'the  Catch 
in  music  answers  to  the  Epigram  in  poetry, 
where  much  is  to  be  exprest  within  a  very  small 
oompass,  and  unless  the  Turn  is  neat  and  well 
pointed,  it  is  of  little  value.'  [W.  H.  C] 

CATCH  CLUB.  This  society,  the  full  title 
of  which  was  '  The  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen's 
Catch  dub,'  was  formed  in  1761  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  composition  and  perfonnanoa 
of  canons,  catches,  and  glees,  and  the  first  meeting 
took  place  in  November  of  that  year,  when  there 
were  present  the  Earls  of  Eglinton,  Sandwich, 
and  March,  Generals  Rich  and  Barrington,  the 
Hon.  J.  Ward,  and  Messrs.  H.  Meynell  and  R. 
Phelps.  These  gentlemen,  with  ihe  Duke  of 
Kingston,  the  Marquesses  of  Lome  and  Granby, 
the  Earls  of  Bochford,  Orford,  and  Ashburahazn, 
Viscounts  Bolingbroke  and  Weymouth,  Lord 
George  Sutton,  Colonels  Parker,  Windos,  and 
Montgomery,  Sir  Greorge  Aimvtage,  and  Messrs. 
H.  Pen  ton,  W.  Gordon,  and  J.  Harris,  who 
joined  in  176a,  were  Ihe  original  members,  and 
all  subsequently  enrolled  were  balloted  for. 
Among  distinguiMhed  persons  afterwards  admit- 
ted to  the  Club  were  Greorge  IV  (elected  when 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1786),  William  IV  (elected 
when  Duke  of  Clarence  in  1789),  the  Dukes 
of  Cumberland  (1786),  York  (1787%  Cam- 
bridge (1807),  and  Sussex  (1813).  The  pro- 
fessional members  elected  into  Uie  Society  of 
the  Catch  Club  included  iBeard,  Battishill,  Ame^ 
Hayes,  Atterbury,  Paxton,  S.  Webbe,  Piozziy 
Knyvett,  Stevehs,  Callcott,  Danby,  Greatorex, 
Bartleman,  R.  Cooke,  Horaley,  Gross,  Walmisley, 
and  Turle.  In  1763  the  Club  offered  its  first 
prizes,  one  for  two  catches,  a  second  for  two 
canons,  and  a  third  for  two  glees,  and  they  were 
awarded  to  Baildon,  MaidSa,  Dr.  Haves,  and 
G.  Bei^.  From  its  foundation  to  1 794  uie  prizes 
were  competed  for  annually,  and  among  the 
winners  were  Ame,  Hayes,  J.  S.  Smith,  Danby, 
S.  Webbe,  Lord  Momington,  Paxton,  Atterbury, 
Dr.  Cooke,  R.  Cooke,  Dr.  Alcock,  Stevens, 
Spofforth,  and  Callcott.  Jn  1 787,  in  consequence 
of  Dr.  Callcott  having  submitted  nearly  100 
compositions  in  competition  for  the  prizes,  a  re- 
solution was  passed  that '  in  future  no  composer 
should  send  m  more  than  three  compositions 
for  one  prize.'  From  1794  to  1811  no  prizes 
were  offered,  and  after  h&jag  awarded  for  two 
years  they  were  again  dis^mtinued,  until  in 
18a  I  they  were  once  more  revived,  a  gold  cup 
taking  the  place  of  the  medals.    The  rules  m 
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ihe  Club  required  the  members  to  take  tbe  chair 
io  turns  at  the  dimiers  which  were  held  at  the 
Thatched  House  Tavern  every  Tuesday  from 
February  to  June,  except  in  Passion  and  Easter 
weeks.  The  successiye  secretaries  of  the  Club 
were  Warren  (1761-94),  S.  Webbe  (1794-1812), 
Sale  (1812-28),  B.  Leete  (1828-36),  Jas.  Elliott 
(1836-52),  O.  Bradbury  (1852-73),  E.  Land 
(1850-76).  Webbe'selees'HaU!  Star  of  Bruns- 
wick and  *  The  Mi^ty  Conqueror'  were  com- 
posed specially  for  Greorge  IV,  who  invariably 
took  his  call  and  sang  in  his  glee ;  and  the  late 
Duke  of  Cambridge  attended  to  the  last  year  of 
his  life  and  rarely  omitted  his  call,  one  of  his 
fisvourite  glees  bemg  Webbers  '  Glorious  Apollo.* 
In  1 86 1  ^e  Club  celebrated  its  centenaiy  with 
much  vigour,  and  to  commemorate  the  event 
offered  a  silver  goblet  for  the  beet  four-part  glee, 
which  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings  for 
*  Sang  should  breathe.*  The  present  subscription 
is  t^  guineas  each  season,  and  the  meetings  are 
held  fortnightly  at  Willis's  Booms  from  Easter 
to  July.  [C.  M.] 

CATEL,  Chablxs  Smoir,  bom  June  1 773  at 
TAigle  (Ome) ;  began  his  studies  very  early 
under  Saochini,  Gob^t,  and  Gossec,  in  the '  Ecole 
royale  de  chant  et  de  declamation,*  at  Paris. 
[CovBXBVATOiBB  DS  MusiQDE.I  In  1 787  he  was 
made  accompanist  and  'professeur-adjoint'  of 
the  School,  and  in  1790  accompanist  at  the 
Opera.  The  same  year  he  became  chief,  con- 
jointly with  Grossec,  of  the  band  of  the  Garde 
Nationale,  for  which  he  wrote  a  vast  quantity  of 
military  music,  which  was  adopted  throughout 
the  revolutionary  army. '  His  first  work  of  public 
note  was  a  'De  profundis*  for  the  funcoid  of 
Gouvion  in  1792.  Another  was  a  Hymn  of 
Victory  on  the  battle  of  Fleurus  (June  26,  94), 
written  for  chorus  with  wind  accompaniment 
<mly.  Cn  the  formation  of  the  Conservatoire  in 
05  Catel  was  made  professor  of  harmony.  He 
immediately  began  the  compilation  of  his  'Traits 
d*harmonie,*  which  was  published  in  1802,  and 
mnained  for  many  years  the  sole  text-book  of 
France.  In  1810  he  became  one  of  the  In- 
spectors of  the  Conservatoire,  a  poet  which  he 
retained  till  the  suspension  of  that  institution  in 
1814.  In  17  he  was  elected  Member  of  the 
Institute  in  tiie  room  of  Momdgny,  and  in  24 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  died 
at  Paris  Nov.  29,  1830.  Catel  wrote  lai^y  for 
the  stage — 'Senuramis*  (1802),  'L'Aub^e  de 
Bagn^res'  (1807),  'Lee  Bayaderes*  (1810),  and 
other,  operas  in  1808,  1814,  181 7,  a^d  1818. 
These  have  the  merit  of  elegance  and  purity, 
but  they  were  not  successful;  the  public  in- 
listed  on  recognising  Catel  as  a  savant  and  a 
profeeor,  and  prejudged  his  works  as  'learned 
music*  On  one  occasion  Napoleon,  who  had  a 
singular  taste  for  soft  and  ineffective  music,  had 
the  'Bayaderes'  performed  with  all  the  instru- 
ments muted  and  every  mark  of  expression  sup- 
pressed— a  very  severe  trial  for  any  opera.  Be- 
sides his  theatrical  and  military  music  Catel 
wrote  Symphonies  for  wind  only.  Hymns  and 
Chflral  ritoot,  Quintets  and  Quartets  for  strings 
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and  wind,  Songs,  Solfeggi,  etc. ;  but  it  is  by  his 
Treatise  on  Harmony,  by  his  great  practical  sense 
and  ability,  and  by  his  character  for  goodness 
and  probity  that  he  will  be  known  to  posterity. 

His  treatise  is  founded  on  those  of  Kimberger 
and  Turk,  and  at  once  superseded  the  more 
artificial  and  complicated  theories  of  Bameau, 
which  had  till  that  time  reigned  supreme  in 
France.  ^   [G.C.] 

CATEL  A  NI,  Anoklo,  musician  and  writer 
OB  music,  bom  at  Guastalla  March  30,  181 1. 
He  received  his  first  instruction  from  the  or- 
ganist of  the  place,  and  afterwards  at  Modena 
from  Giuseppe  Asioli  and  M.  Fusoo.  In  31  he 
entered  the  Conservatoire  of  Naples,  then  under 
Zingarelli,  and  became  the  spedal  pupil  of 
Donizetti  and  Crescentini.  From  31  to  37  he 
was  director  of  the  theatre  at  Messina,  and 
finally  settled  at  Modena^  where  he  was  living 
a  few  J^ears  ago  as  keeper  of  the  Este  Library. 
Catelani  is  the  author  of  three  or  four  operas,  as 
well  as  of  a  Requiem  and  other  pieces  of  church 
music ;  but  his  claim  to  mention  rests  on  his 
ardueological  works — Notice  on  P.  Aron  (1851) ; 
on  N.  Vincentino  (1851);  'Epistolario  di  autcoi 
celebri  in  musica*  (1852-4) ;  *  Bibliografia  di  due 
stampe  ignote  di  0.  Petrucci  da  Fossombrone* 
(1856) — a  treatise  on  the  two  first  pieces  of 
music  printed  from  type;  Delia  vita  e  delle 
opere  di  Orazio  Veochi  (1858) ;  Ditto  di  daudio 
Morula  da  Correggio  (i860) ;  Ditto  di  Alessandro 
Stradella  (Modena,  Vinoenzi,  1866).  [G.] 

CATENACCI,  a  seoonda  donna,  appeared  in 
1 784  at  the  Kinff's  Theatre  in  Anfossi^s  *  IssipUe,* 
in  *  Le  due  G^emdle'  and  the  'Demofoonte*  ot  Ber- 
toni.  She  was  re-engaged  in  1 786,  and  sang  with 
Mara  and  Rubinelli  ill  the  'Virginia*  of  Tarchi, 
nnder  the  direction  of  Cherubini.  [J.  M.] 

CATERS.  The  name  given  by  change  ringers 
to  changes  on  nine  bells.  The  word  should  prob- 
ably be  written  ^tia^^rs,  as  it  is  meant  to  denote 
the  &ct  that  four  couples  of  bells  change  their 
places  in  the  order  of  ringing.  [C.A.W.T.] 

CATHEDRAL  MUSIC.  Music  composed 
for  use  in  English  Cathedral  Service  since  the 
Reformation. 

Just  as  the  Reformed  Liturgy  was  composed 
of  prayers,  versicles,  responses,  and  other  ele- 
ments which,  though  in  a  different  language, 
had  formed  tiie  bans  of  the  cHurch  services  for 
centuries,  so  the  music  to  which  the  new  services 
were  sung  was  not  so  much  an  innovation  as  an 
inheritance  from  earlier  times:  precedents  can 
be  found  for  the  greater  part  of  it  in  'the  pre- 
Beformation  churdi  music.  The  truth  of  this 
will  appear  if  we  compare  the  style  of  church 
music  used  in  Englana  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
and  beginning  of  the  1 6th  centuries  with  what 
was  in^oduc^  about  1550  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  reformed  liturgy.  Our  inferences  as  to 
the  music  of  the  former  date  must  be  drawn 
chiefly  from  breviaries  and  antiphonaries  with 
musiosd  notes,  from  compositions  for  the  church, 
such  as  masses  and  motets,  and  from  treatises  on 
musio.    We  learn  trom  these  sources  that  the 
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paalixui,  canticles,  venicles,  responBes,  and  creeds 
were  sung  invariably  in  plainsong,  which  sig- 
nifies a  certain  specific  mode  of  chanting  in 
unison,  guided  by  definite  rules  that  can  stiH  be 
ascertained,  and  implying  to  a  great  extent  the 
use  of  certain  well-known  melodies  appropriated 
to  particular  parts  of  the  service.  Of  this  mode 
of  chanting  the  Gregorian  chants  used  at  the 
present  day  are  a  regular  form.  [Chant.]  So  far 
then  as  regards  simple  melody  we  are  fairly  well 
informed  as  to  pre-Reformation  church  music. 
But  there  is  less  certainty  as  to  the  use  of  har- 
mony. It  is  true  that  a  rude  style  of  part- 
singing,  called  '  organising,'  had  been  known  for 
centuries  before  the  Reformation,  and  later  on 
the  development  of  counterpoint  had  resulted  in 
the  composition  of  masses  and  motets,  of  which 
we  have  specimens  bv  English  composers,  e.  g. 
Byrd,  Tavemer,  FayrJaz,  and  Tye,  dating  from 
before  the  Reformation.  But  though  these  com- 
positions show  that  harmony  was  recognised  in 
English  church  music  before  1550,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  show  to  what  extent  they  were  used, 
and  whether  they  were  regularly  introduced  in 
the  way  that  anthems  by  various  composers  are 
now  employed  in  cathedral  service.  Possibly  at 
ferial  times  plainsong  may  have  predominated, 
and  at  festal  times  harmonised  compositions, 
chants,  and  canticles,  as  well  as  anthems,  may 
have  been  used ;  though  these  would  interfere 
with  the  plainsong,  which  invariably  formed  the 
'subject*  to  which  the  parts  were  adapted. 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  English 
church  music  as  it  was  found  by  the  reformers 
of  the  1 6th  century.  We  must  now  enquire  in 
what  way  it  was  dealt  with  by  them  in  the 
transition  from  the  Romish  to  the  reformed 
service,  and  in  wliat  form  it  appeared  after  the 
change  had  taken  place.  The  two  works  which 
directly  illustrate  the  mind  of  the  English  church 
as  to  the  musical  rendering  of  her  reformed  ser- 
vices are,  (i)  the  Litany  published  by  Cranmer 
with  its  musical  notation;  (a)  the  more  im- 
portant work  containing  the  musical  notation  of 
the  remainder  of  the  then  Common  Prayer  Book, 
edited  by  John  Marbeck.  Now  both  these 
works  seem  to  show  that  the  aim  of  the  re- 
formers was  not  to  discard  but  to  utilise  the 
ancient  plainsong,  by  adapting  it  to  the  trans- 
lated services.  In  tne  first  place  the  music  of 
Cranmer's  litany  is  a  very  ancient  chant,  almost 
identical  with  that  appointed  for  the  Rogation 
days  in  the  Roman  processional,  and  with  that 
which  occurs  in  the  Salisbuxy  ritual  for  the  pro- 
cession of  peace :  hence  we  see  that  it  was  from 
the  oldest  sources  that  Cranmer  obtained  the 
musical  setting  of  the  new  litany  in  English. 
Secondly,  the  music  of  Marbeck's  work  consists 
of  the  old  plainsong  simplified  and  adapted  to 
the  new  services.  Mr.  Byce,  in  his  '  Preface  and 
Appoodix  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer/  shows 
conclusively  that  Marbeck  intended  to  follow  the 
ancient  Salisbury  use  (the  great  standard  of 
English  choral  music)  note  for  note,  as  far  as  the 
rules  of  plainsong  would  permit ;  and  that  where 
bis  notation  varies  from  that  of  Salisbury,  the 
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variation  is  due  to  the  difference  between  the 
Knglish  and  Latin  syllables,  and  as  such  is 
merely  what  the  technical  rules  of  pUinsong 
would  dictate. 

It  would  appear  then  that  as  regards  plainsong, 
the  Reformation  brought  little  or  no  change  to 
our  services ;  the  ancient  melodies  were  preserved 
intact,  except  where  change  was  required  to 
adapt  them  to  the  new  liturgy. 

As  to  compositions  in  hu^ony,  these,  as  we 
saw  above,  had  been  undoubtedly  introduced  into 
the  service  to  some  extent  before  the  Refor- 
mation, but  were  sung  to  Latin  words.  During 
the  changing  times  of  Henry  YUI,  Edward  Y  I, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  when  the  form  of  church 
service  was  not  yet  settled,  the  great  church 
composers  wrote  and  arranged  for  whatever  ser- 
vices were  established  at  the  time— for  the  Latin 
words  of  mattins,  vespers,  the  little  hours,  and 
the  mass,  or  for  the  Ei^flish  canticles  of  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer,  and  for  the  Kngliah  Com- 
munion Service,  according  as  the  Romish  or 
Protestant  liturgy  was  recognised.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  Byrd's  *Ne  irascaris,  Domine,' 
and  'Bow  thine  ear,  O  Lord,*  the  same  music 
was  set  to  the  two  languages,  or  what  had 
been  written  for  the  one  was  adapted  to  the 
other.  And  thus  the  changre  of  ritual  may  be 
said  to  have  affected  compositions  in  harmony 
even  less  than  it  affected  the  mere  melodic  forms 
or  plainsong. 

Though  a  complete  scheme  for  the  musical 
service  was  set  forth  in  Marbeck's  book  (except 
for  the  litany,  which  Cranmer  had  already  sup- 
plied, and  the  Psalms,  which  no  doubt  Marbeck 
mtended  to  be  sung  in  the  manner  he  indicated 
for  the  Canticles,  viz.  in  the  old  plainsong) ;  the 
canticles  and  other  parts  of  the  service  were  set 
very  frequently  in  harmony,  about  the  time  when 
Marbeclrs  book  appeared.  All  the  church  mu- 
sicians whose  harmonised  compositions  remain  to 
us,  from  the  time  of  Edward  VT  onwards,  have 
set  the  canticles  anthemwise  as  'services*;  and 
thus,  even  while  Marbeck's  was  the  only  au- 
thorised musical  -  service  book,  a  more  perfect 
system  was  displayed  alongside  of  it.  Hearers 
could  not  fiiil  to  be  struck  by  the  superiority  of 
harmonised  canticles  and  services  over  the  simple 
melodies  sung  in  unison,  of  which  Marbeck's 
book  consists.  Dr.  Jebb  considers  that  the  latter 
work  was  only  meant  as  an  elementary  amd 
tentative  one,  and  that  it  never  became  au- 
thoritative. However  this  may  be,  it  was  super- 
seded by  a  work  containing  hannonized  com- 
positions, contributed  by  Tallis,  Shepherd,' Tav- 
emer, and  some  others.  This  was  John  Day's 
book,  published  in  1560,  and  entitled,  'Certaine 
Notes,  set  forth  in  foure  and  three  partes,  to  be 
sung  at  the  Morning,  Communion,  and  Evening 
Praier, ....  and  unto  them  be  added  divers 
Godly  praiers  and  psalmes  in  the  like  forme.* 

The  latter  clause  leads  us  to  the  consideration 
of  the  anthem,  with  reference  to  which  Blunt 
(Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer) 
says  as  follows : — '  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
exact  time  when  the  practice  of  popular  hymn 
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and  metrical  psalm  Binging  established  Staelf 
in  connection  with  our  revised  ritual,  though 
independently  of  its  direct  authority.  Such 
singing  was  in  use  early  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
having  doubtless  been  borrowed  from  the  Pro- 
testants abroad.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
quasi-official  sanction  to  a  custom  which  it  would 
have  been  very  unwise  to  repress,  it  was  ordained 
by  a  royal  injunction  in  the  year  1550,  that  while 
there  was  to  be  a  'modest  and  distinct  song  so 
used  in  all  parts  of  the  common  prayer,  that  the 
same  might  be  understanded  as  if  it  were  read 
without  singing  *  (in  other  words,  while  the  old 
traditional  plalnsong  in  its  simplified  form  is  to 
be  employed  throughout  the  whole  service,  yet) 
*  for  the  comforting  of  such  as  delight  in  music 
it  may  be  permitted  that  in  the  beginning  or  at 
the  end  of  the  common  prayer  there  may  be  sung 
an  hymn  or  such  like  song,  to  the  praise  of 
Almighty  Grod,  in  the  best  melody  and  music 
that  may  be  devised,  having  respect  that  the 
sentence  of  the  hymn  may  be  understanded  & 
perceived.* 

This  injunction  gave  legal  authoriW  to  the 
setting  of  English  words  to  be  sung  anthemwise. 
The  first  anthems  written  for  Q19  Refoimed 
Church  are  fiiU,  i.e.  sung  in  regular  alternation 
by  the  whole  choir;  they  resemble  the  motets 
of  the  Italian  Church,  which  furnished  models 
to  the  first  English  anthem-writers.  'Verse  an- 
thems', L  e.  those  in  which  certain  passages,  called 
verses,  were  sung  in  slower  time,  not  by  all  the 
voices  on  one  side  but  by  a  selected  number,  were 
introduced  about  1670 ;  though  Dr.  Jebb  informs 
the  writer  that  precedents  for  verse  anthems 
existed  in  the  pre-Beformation  service. 

As  principid  composers  of  cathedral  music 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  Rebellion  we  may 
select  Tye,  Tallis,  Farrant,  Shepherd,  Tavemer, 
Bedford,  Morley,  Byrde,  Bull,  and  Gibbons.  The 
compositions  of  this  period  are  more  conspicuous 
for  technical  skill  than  for  musical  expression,  and 
no  difference  can  be  traced  between  the  secular 
and  the  sacred  style.  Dr.  Jebb  however  main- 
tains that  the  latter  was  at  least  national  and 
peculiar  to  this  country,  and  that  the  Church 
of  England  was  not  indebted  to  Palestrina; 
which  statement  he  supports  by  urging  the 
similarity  of  the  style  of  Byrde  and  TaUis  to 
that  of  Robert  White,  who  was  anterior  to  the 
great  Italian  composer. 

Under  the  Commonwealth^  music,  except  in  the 
form  of  metrical  psalmody,  was  expelled  from 
English  churches;  it  was  restored  in  1660  by 
Chiles  II,  the  effect  of  whose  French  tastes 
upon  Cathedral  music  is  thus  described  by 
Tudway  (Bumey*s  History,  voU  iii.  443)  :  *  His 
majesty  was  soon  tired  with  the  grave  and 
solemn  way  which  had  been  established  by  Bird 
and  others,  and  ordered  the  composers  of  his 
chapel  to  add  symphonies  with  instruments  to 
their  anthems ;  and  established  a  select  number 
of  his  private  music  to  play  the  symphony  and 
ritomeuos  which  he  bad  appointed.  The  old 
masters  of  music,  Dr.  Child,  Dr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Xow,  etc.,  hardly  knew  how  to  comport  them- 
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selves  with  these  new  fangled  ways,  but  pro- 
ceeded in  their  compositions  according  to  the 
old  style.*  There  was  great  difficulty  during  the 
first  years  of  the  Restoration  in  finding  boys 
capable  of  singing  in  the  choirs,  since  the  art 
had  been  so  much  neglected- during  the  Pro- 
tectorate. Hawkins  (Histoiy  of  Music,  iv.  349) 
says  on  this  point,  '  Nay,  to  such  streights  were 
they  driven,  that  for  a  twelvemonth  after  the 
Restoration  the  clergy  were  forced  to  supply  the 
want  of  boys  by  comets,  and  men  who  had 
feigned  voices.' 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  (Biographia  Britannica,  p.  4355), 
that  comets  had  been  before  introduced ;  for  an 
allusion  i»  made  to  the  *  solemn  music  with  the 
voices  and  organs,  comets  and  sackbuts*;  and 
in  Stow*s  Annals  (864),  we  read  that  at  the 
churching  of  the  Queen  after  the  birth  of  Mary 
daughter' of  James  I,  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  sundry 
anthems  were  sung  with  organ,  comets,  sackbuts, 
and  other  instruments  of  music*  [See  Anthem, 
2nd  period.] 

'  In  about  four  or  five  years  time*  says  Tudway, 
'some  of  the  forwardest  and  brightest  children 
of  the  chapel,  as  Pelham  Humphrey,  John  Blow, 
etc.,  began  to  be  masters  of  a  faculty  in  com- 
posing; this  his  majesty  greatly  encouraged,  by 
indulging  their  youthful  fancies.  In  a  few  years 
more,  several  others  educated  in  the  chi4)el, 
composed  in  this  style  ;  otherwise  it  was  vain  to 
please  his  majesty.*  The  peculiar  influence  here 
ascribed  to  Charles  II  mi^  be  traced  in  the 
works  of  Humphrey,  Blow,  Wise,  and  their  con- 
temporaries, in  the  too  evident  aim  at  effect,  and 
the  mannerisms  and  exaggerated  ornaments  which 
characterise  them;  even  the  great  genius  of 
PurceU  did  not  escape  the  effect  of  Charles*s  fem- 
tastic  tastes.  Many  of  his  finest  anthems  are 
disfigured  by  symphonies  of  such  a  kind  as  were 
evidently  invented  merely  to  gratify  the  king's 
desire  for  French  mannerisms.  But  it  was  in 
the  1 8th  century  that  the  lowest  musical  standard 
prevailed  in  the  service  of  the  church.  A  florid 
sing-song  melody,  with,  a  tribal  accompaniment, 
was  the  type  to  which  everything  was  sacrificed, 
and  a  rage  set  in  for  objectionable  adaptations 
and  arrangements.  The  works  of  Nares  and 
Kent  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  this  class, 
though  one  worthy  exception  should  be  noticed  in 
Dr.  Boyce. 

Within  the  last  25  years  choral  communions 
have  been  introduced :  they  had  been  discarded 
at  the  Restoration,  from  which  time  up  to  1840 
the  Communion  Service  was  never  set  to  music 
except  in  so  far  as  parts  of  it,  e.  g.  the  Sanctus, 
and  the  Gloria,  were  arranged  as  anthems  and 
introits.  [E.  H.  D.] 

CATHERINE  GRET,  an  opera  in  3  acts; 
libretto  by  Bunn ;  music  by  Balfe.  Produced  at 
Drury  Laiie  Mav  27, 1837,  the  composer  himself 
playing  the  Earl  cf  HertiTord.  [G.] 

CATLEY,  Anne,  was  bom  in  1745  ^^  *"* 
alley  near  Tower  HiU,  of  very  humble  parents, 
her  father  being  a  hackney  coachman,  and  her 
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mother  a  washerwomAn.  Endowed  with  great 
personal  beauty,  a  ohanning  Yoice,  and  a  natural 
talent  for  singing,  she  gained  her  living  at  the 
early  age  of  lo  years  by  singing  in  the  public 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  for  the 
diversion  of  the  officera  quartered  in  the  Tower. 
When  about  15  years  of  age  she  was  apprenticed 
by  her  &ther  to  William  ^ates  for  the  "purpose 
of  receiving  reg^ular  instruction  in  the  art  of 
singing,  Gatley  binding  himself  in  the  penalty 
of  £200  for  her  due  fulfilment  of  the  covenants 
in  the  indenture.  She  made  rapid  progress,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1762  made  her  first  appearance 
in  public  at  Vauxhall  Gardens.  On  Oct.  8  in 
the  same  year  she  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  as  the  Pastoral  Nymph  in  Dr.  Dalton's 
alteration  of  Milton*s  'Comus.*  Early  in  1765 
she  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Frands  Blake 
DelavaJ,  a  young  baronet,  who  prevailed  on  her 
to  quit  the  house  of  Bates  and  reside  with  him. 
Desirous  of  obtaining  a  l^gal  control  over  her, 
Delaval,  in  April  17031  induced  Bates  to  consent 
to  an  arrangement  for  his  pupil  doing  some  act 
which  would  put  an  end  to  the  apprenticeship, 
Delaval  paying  him  the  £200  penalty,  and  also 
the  amount  of  an  engagement  he  had  entered 
into  for  her  singing  during  the  summer  season  at 
Marylebone  G^ens.  She  was  then  colourably 
apprenticed  to  Delaval  to  be  taught  singing  by 
him.  Application  being  made  to  her  father,  who 
was  then  coachman  to  Barclay,  the  quaker,  of 
Cheapside,  for  his  concurrence,  he  tsonsulted  his 
master,  who,  shocked  at  the  iniquity  of  the  trans- 
action, at  once  sent  Gatley  to  his  attorney.  A 
habeas  corpus  was  obtained  for  Delaval  to  pro- 
duce Anne  Gatley  before  the  Gourt  of  King^s 
Bench,  where  the  affair  being  inquired  into,  the 
Gourt  ordered  that  Delaval,  Bates,  and  John 
Frayne,  an  attorney  employed  by  Delaval,  should 
be  prosecuted  for  conspiracy,  the  Ghief  Justice, 
Lord  Mansfield,  denouncing  their  conduct  in 
strongly  indignant  language.  They  were  accord- 
ingly tried,  convicted,  and  fined.  In  the  summer 
of  1763  Anne  Gatley  fulfilled  her  engagement  at 
Marylebone  Grardens,  and  shortly  afterwards  be- 
came  a  pupil  of  Maoklin,  the  actor,  who  pro- 
cured her  an  engagement  at  Dublin,  where  she 
became  a  great  &vourite.  O'Keeffe,  the  dramatist, 
who  became  acquainted  with  her  there,  says,  in 
his  amusinff  <  Reminiscences,' '  She  wore  her  hair 
plain  over  her  forehead  in  an  even  line  almost  to 
her  eyebrows.  This  set  tibe  fiyihion  in  Dublin, 
and  Uie  word  was  with  all  the  ladies  to  have 
their  hair  CaUey-fied,*  He  elsewhere  observes, 
'She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  I 
ever  saw;  the  expression  of  her  eyes  and  the 
smiles  and  dimples  that  played  round  her  lips 
and  cheeks  enchanting.  She  was  eccentric,  but 
had  an  excellent  heart.*  In  1770  she  returned 
to  England,  and  reappeared  at  Govent  Garden 
Theatre  on  Oct.  i  as  Rosetta  in  '  Love  in  a  Vil- 
lage.' After  the  season  she  was  again  engaged 
at  Marylebone  Gardens,  where  she  appeared  on 
July  30,  1 771,  and  saug  until  the  dose  of  the 
season.  On  Feb.  6,  1773,  O'Hara's  burletta, 
'The  Golden  Pippin,'  was  produced  at  Govent 
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Garden  Theatre.  Miss  Gatley  performed  tha 
part  of  Juno  with  a  spirit  and  humour  that  ex- 
cited the  utmost  applause,  and  was  particularly 
admired  for  her  singmg  of  two  of  the  songs,  viz. 
'  Push  about  the  jorum,' — the  tune  of  which  has 
been  used  for  an  almost  endless  number  of  comic 
songs,— and  '  Where's  the  mortal  can  resist  me  V 
— the  tune  of  which,  slightly  varied,  has  long 
been  associated  with  the  Advent  Hymn.  Having 
amassed  an  independence  Miss  Gatley  retired 
firom  public  Ufe  in  1 784.  She  died  Oct.  14, 1 789, 
at  the  house  of  Gisneral  Lascelles  (to  whom 
she  was  married),  near  Brentford,  llie  public 
prints  of  the  day  eulogised  her  as  a  good 
mother,  a  chaste  wife,  and  an  accamplished 
woman.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GAURBOY,  FBAir90i8  Eustachb  du,  Sieur 
de  St.  Fr^min,  bom  at  Gerberoy  near  Beauvais 
1549,  ^^  ^  Paris  1609;  canon  of  the  Ste. 
Chapelle  and  prior  of  St.  Aioul  de  Provins; 
a  composer  of  great  merit  in  his  day.  He  was 
appointed  director  of  the  King's  band  in  1569, 
and  continued  in  office  during  the  reigns  of 
Gharles  IX,  Henry  III,  and  Heniy  IV.  In  1 599 
the  post  of  Surintendant  de  la  Musique  du  Roi 
was  created  for  him.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Ghurch  des  Grands  Augustins.  A  monument 
(destroyed  in  the  Revolution)  was  erected  to  his 
memoiy  by  his  successor  Nicolas  Form^,  with  an 
epitaph  by  his  friend  Gardinal  du  Perron.  Du 
Gaurroy  was  called  by  his  contemporaries '  Prince 
des  professeure  de  musique,'  a  title  he  shared 
with  Orlando  Lasso  and  Palestrina.  His  com- 
positions include  'Missa  pro  defunctis,'  performed 
at  the  funerals  of  the  kings  of  France  until  the 
1 8th  centuxy ;  one  copy  oxdy  exists  at  the  Biblio- 
th^ue  Nationale  in  Puris ;  'PrecesecdesiasticaB* 
(Paris  1609),  'Precimi  eodesiasticarum  lib.  a' 
(Paris  1609),  and,  published  by  his  grandnephew 
Andr^  Pitart,  'Fantaisies'  in  3,  4, 5,  and  6  parts 
(Paris  1 610)  and  'Melanges  de  musique'  (Paris 
1610)  from  which  Bumey  prints  in  his  3rd  volume 
a  Noel  in  four  parts.  Du  Gaurroy  has  been 
credited  with  the  airs  'Gharmante  (yabrielle* 
and  'Vive  Henri  IV.'  [M.  G.  G.] 

GAUSTON,  Thomas,  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
Ghapel  Royal  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI,  Maiy, 
and  Elizabeth.  He  contributed  to  the  curious 
collection  published  by  John  Day,  the  eminent 
printer,  in  1560,  in  separate  parts,  under  the  title 
of  'Gertain  Notes,  set  forth  in  four  and  three 
parts,  to  be  sung  at  the  Morning,  Gommunion,  and 
livening  Prayer' ;  he  was  also  a  contributor  to 
the  collection  of  psalm  tunes  published  by  Day 
in  1563  under  the  title  of  'The  whole  Psalmes 
in  foure  parts,  which  may  be  sung  to  all  musical 
instruments.'  Some  of  Us  compositions  are  still 
extant.  '  They  are  remarkable  for  purity  of  part 
writing  and  flowing  melody,  closely  resembling 
the  style  of  Orlando  Gibbons,  the  great  church 
composer  of  a  later  period.'  Gauston  died  Oct. 
28,  1569.  A  'Venite  exultemus,'  and  a  Gom- 
munion service  by  him  were  reprinted  hy  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jebb  some  yeapB  since.        [W.  'eL  H.] 

GAUVINI,  an  Italian  singer,  described  by 
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Ijord  Monnt-Edgcnmbe  as  '  a  very  pretty  womaii 
and  pleaemg  actrefls/  who  appeared  about  1812, 
in  '  Coal  fan  tutte.'  Another  singer  of  the  same 
name,  perhaps  her  husband,  whom  the  same 
critic  calls  'a  very  respectable  tenor/  appeared 
with  her  in  that  opera,  with  Tramezzani  and 
Naldi,  all  new  to  the  English  stage.  They  joined 
the  party,  including  Morelli.  B^rtinotti,  Collini, 
and  the  youthful  Miss  Stephens,  which  was  driven 
by  Catalani  to  secede  to  tne  Pantheon.  Nothing 
farther  is  known  of  the  Cauvinis.  [J.  M.] 

CAVAILLJfe,  the  name  of  several  generations 
of  distinguished  organ  builders  in  the  south  of 
France.  The  present  eminent  member  of  this 
family  is  Abistidb  Gavaill:^  •  Col,  bom  at 
Montpellier,  181 1.  The  name  of  Col  was  that 
of  his  grandmother.  In  1833  he  went  to  Paris, 
to  see  what  progress  was  being  made  in  his  art, 
but  without  the  intention  of  establishing  himself 
there.  Hearing  that  there  was  to  be  a  com- 
petition for  the  construction  of  a  large  organ  for 
the  royal  church  of  St.  Denis,  he  determined  to 
Bend  in  a  tender,  although  only  two  days  remained 
for  preparing  it.  When  called  up  before  the 
€X)mmittee  he  gave  them  such  interesting  ex- 
planations of  his  plans  that  they  decided  to 
accept  his  tender.  Barker's  pneumatic  lever 
-was  first  used  in  this  organ.  He  thus  became 
established  in  Paris,  built  the  fine  organ  of  the 
3Iadeleine,  and  many  others  in  the  capital  and 
iu  the  provinces.  [V.  de  P.] 

CAVACCIO,  GiovAKin,  bom  at  Beigamo 
about  1556,  was  for  a  time  singer  at  the  court 
of  Munich,  and  after  visiting  Rome  and  Venice 
■etUed  in  his  natiVe  town  as  maestro  at  the 
CathedraL  Thence  after  23  years  service  he 
was  called  to  be  maestro  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore 
at  Home,  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 
Aug.  II,  1626.  Cavaccio  contributed  to  a  col- 
lection of  Psalms,  dedicated  in  1592  to  PaJestrina. 
His  woiIls  are  Magnificats,  Pssdms,  Madrigals, 
etc.,  1581-1611.  (See  list  in  F^tis).  Some  of 
bis  pieces  are  found  in  the  '  Parnassus  musicus  * 
of  Bergameno.  [G.] 

CAVALIERI,  Emilio  dbl,  was  a  Roman 
gentleman  of  good  family  and  fine  musical  per- 
ceptions. He  was  bom  about  the  year  1550, 
smd  died  some  time  at  least  before  the  end  of 
the  1 6th  century,  for  his  most  important  work, 
'  La  Rappresentazione  di  Anima  e  di  Corpo,*  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  1600,  and  all  the 
accounts  of  him  agree  in  stating  that  it  was 
never  performed  in  his  lifetime.  He  spent  a 
great  portion  of  his  life  at  the  court  df  Ferdi- 
nand del  Medicis,  who  appointed  him  to  the 
quaintly-named  office  of  '  Inspector-General  of 
the  Artists*  at  Florence.  There  he  lived  upon 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Giovanni  Bardi  of  Ver- 
nio,  Giulio  Caocini,  Vincenzo  Galilei,  Peri,  Corsi, 
and  Rinucdni,  a  group  of  accomplished  artists 
and  gentlemen,  who  were  bent  upon  freeing 
music  from  the  trammels  of  the  '  stile  osservato, 
and  bringing  about  some  better  result  from  the 
union  of  instruments,  poetry,  and  the  human 
voice  than  had  up  to  Uieir  time  been  achieved. 
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Cavalieri,  then,  was  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
jectors of  instrumental  accompaniment,  and 
among  the  first  to  employ  that  early  form  of  it 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Basso  Continue, 
with  figures  and  signs  attached  to  guide  the 
dififerent  instruments  in  filling  up  uie  inter- 
mediate parts.  Alessandro  Guidotti,  who  pub- 
lished 'La  Rappresentaadone  di  Anima  e  di 
Corpo,'  after  the  death  of  its  author,  thus  ex- 
plains the  system  of  the  *  Basso  figurato*: — 'I 
numeri  piccoli  poeti  sopra  le  note  del  basso  con- 
tinuato  per  suonare,  significano  le  consonanze  e 
le  dissonanze  di  tal  numero,  come  il  3  terza,  il  4 
quarto,  e  coei  di  mano  in  mano.*  Cavalieri  did 
not  attempt  to  elaborate  the  accompaniment  thus 
suggested;  a  great  deal  was  stiU  left  to  the 
players  themselves,  just  as  in  the  plain-song 
the  underlying  parts  Were  filled  in  by  what  in 
England  was  known  as  *  descant,'  and  in  Italy  as 
'II  Contrapunto  della  Mente.*  Not  the  less, 
however,  did  the  labours  of  Cavalieri  and  his 
contemporaries  constitute  at  once  a  starting-point 
and  a  stride  in  art.  He  was  also  among  the 
earliest  employers  of  vocal  ornaments,  such  as 
the  gruppetto  or  groppolo,  the  monachina,  the 
simbalo,  and  perhaps  the  trillo.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  the  last-mentioned 
was  the  true  'shake*;  that  is  to  say,  a  rapid 
oscillation  between  two  tones  or  semitones;  or 
whether  it  was  only  a  certain  vibratory  produc- 
tion di  the  voice,  probably  considered  an  elegance 
in  early  times,  but  now  more  fitly  estimated  as 
a  fault  common  among  bad  singers,  and  known 
as  the  '  tremolo.*     [Shake  ;  Tbemolo.] 

A  dramatic  tendency  naturally  arose  out  of 
the  desire  to  make  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
subservient  to  the  illustration  of  words,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  therefore  that  Cavalieri  should 
have  produced  musical  dramas.  Of  these  he 
composed  four — H  Satiro,  La  disperazione  di 
Fileno,  B  giuoco  della  cieca,  and  La  Rappresen- 
tarione,  mentioned  already.  They  were  one  and 
all  of  them  arrangements  of  words  provided  by 
Laura  Guidiccioni,  an  accomplished  ladv  of  the 
Luochesini  family.  Of  these  works  the  last- 
named  only  has  been  edited,  as  stated  above,  by 
Guidotti  of  Bologna.  [E.  H.  P.J 

OAVALIERI,  Kathabina,  dramatic  singer, 
bom  at  Wahring,  Viemm,  1 761 .  At  a  very  early 
age  she  was  placed  under  Salieri  by  some  wealthy 
connoisseurs  who  had  heard  her  sing  in  church, 
and  in  1775,  when  barely  14,  was  engaged  at 
the  Italian  Opera.  A  year  later  the  Emperor 
Joseph  founded  a  German  Opera,  to  which  she 
was  tranrferred.  As  Cavalieri  never  sang  out  of 
Vienna  her  name  is  almost  unknown  elsewhere, 
but  Mozart's  approval  stamps  her  as  an  artist  of  the 
first  rank.  In  one  of  his  letters  (1785)  he  says 
'she  was  a  singer  of  whom  Germany  might  well 
be  proud*;  and  it  was  for  her  he  composed  the 
part  of  Constance  in  the  '  Entfuhrung,*  the  so- 
prano part  in  *  Davidde  penitente,*  that  of '  Mad. 
Silberklang'  in  the  'Schauspiel-Director,*  and  the 
air  '  Mi  tradi*  in  *  Don  Giovanni,'  on  its  first  re- 
presentation at  Vienna,  May  7,  1788.    Salieri 
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called  her  his  favourite  pupil,  and  wrote  the 
principal  parts  of  several  operas  for  her.  She 
sang  in  nearly  all  the  oratorios  produced  by  the 
Tonkiinstler-Societat  (now  the  Haydn -Verein), 
and  maintained  her  popularity  to  the  last, 
against  many  eminent  singers.  Her  voice  was 
of  oonsideraDle  compass,  and  she  was  a  culti- 
vated muddan.  She  made  up  for  h«r  want  of 
personal  attractions  by  her  fascinating  manners. 
She  was  compelled  from  over-exertion  to  retire 
when  in  the  prime  of  life  (1793),  and  died  June 
30,  1801.  [C.  F.  P.] 

GAYALLI,  Pnrao  Franoesoo,  enunent  com- 
poser of  the  1 7th  century,  bom  at  Grema»  Venice, 
ui  1599  ^^  1600.  His  real  name  was  Caletti- 
Bruni,  and  he  took  that  of  Cavalli  from  his 
patron.  In  161 7  he  became  singer  in  the  choir 
of  St.  Mark's  under  Monteverde ;  in  1640  organist 
of  the  second  organ,  in  65  organist  of  the  first 
oigan  in  that  church;  in  68  chapel-master, 
and  on  Jan.  14,  76,  he  died.  Of  his  church- 
music  nothing  has  been  published  beyond  a 
Mass,  Psalms,  and  Antiphons,  for  2  to  1 3  voices 
(Venice,  1656),  and  Vespers  fbr  8  voices  (ib. 
1675).  Santini  possessed  a  Beqniem  of  his  (sung 
at  Gavallf  s  funeral)  for  8  voices  In  MS.  His 
operas  were  very  numerous.  He  began  to  write 
for  the  theatre  in  1637,  and  continued  so  to  do 
for  32  years.  There  were  then  five  theatres  in 
Venice,  and  Cavalli  was  fblly  employed.  F^tis 
gives  a  list — evidently  incomplete— H>f  39  pieces. 
In  1660  he  was  called  to  Paris  for  the  marriage 
of  Louis  XrV,  and  produced  his  opera  of '  Xerse' 
in  the  Grand  GalleiT  of  the  Louvre ;  to  Paris 
again  in  1662  for  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
when  he  brought  out  'Ercole  amante*;  and  to 
Innspruck  for  the  fSte  on  the  reception  of  Queen 
Christina.  His  wife  belonged  to  the  Sozomeni 
family;  he  grew  rich  and  enjoyed  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  took 
the  opera  firom  the  hands  of  Monteverde,  and 
maintained  it  with  much  dramatic  power  and 
with  a  force  of  rhythm  before  unknown.  An  air 
by  Cavalli  and  some  fragments  will  be  found  in 
Bumey's  '  History,'  vol.  iv.  [G.] 

C A VATIN A  originally  signified  a  short  song, 
but  has  been  frequently  applied  to  a  smooth 
melodious  air,  ibrming  part  of  a  grand  soena  or 
movement.  Thus  Mozart's  noble  scena  '  Andro* 
meda'  commences  with  a  recitative  *Ah,  lo 
previdi ! '  followed  by  an  Aria,  Allegro,  then 
more  recitatives  in  several  tempi^  and  lastly 
a  Cavatina,  Andantino  :-»- 


Several  examples  of  cavatine  may  be  found  in 
Bellini's  *  Sonnambula,'  Meyerbeer's  '  Ugonotti,' 
and  other  well-known  operas.     The  word  is 
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sometimes  used  for  a  complete  air  or  song,  as  in 
Gounod's  'Bomeo' — *L*amour!  oui  son  ardeur 
a  trouble*;  and  in 'Faust' — '  Salve  dimora.'  In 
the  full  score  of  Mendelssohn's '  St.  Paul '  *  Be  thoa 
futhful  unto  death '  is  called  a  cavatina,  but  in 
the  vocal  scores  it  is  described  as  an  aria.  Bee- 
thoven has  given  this  title  to  the  second  slow 
movement.  Adagio  moUo  espressivo,  in  his  great 
Quartet  in  Bb  (op.130),  one  of  the  mosttoudiing 
and  individual  pieces  to  be  found  in  all  his  works. 
It  consists  of  a  song  in  two  strains  in  £  flat  and 
A  flat,  an  episode  in  E  flat  minor  (expressive  of 
the  deepest  distress,  and  marked  in  the  autograph 
Beklemmt — choked  with  grief),  and  a  return  to 
the  original  strain.  [W.  H.  C] 

CAVENDISH,  MioHASL,  was  the  composer 
of  a  set  of  *  Ayres  fbr  four  Voyces,'  published 
in  1599.  He  contributed  a  madrigal — 'Come, 
gentle  swaines' — ^to  '  The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,' 
1 601,  and  was  one  of  the  ten  composers  who 
harmonised  the  tunes  for  '  The  Whole  Booke  of 
Psalmes  with  their  wonted  Tunes  as  they  are 
song  in  Churches  composed  into  foure  parts,' 
published  in  1592  by  Thomas  Este.  Notlung  is 
known  of  his  biography.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CAZZATI,  Maurizio,  bom  at  Mantua  about 
1620,  died  there  1677,  appointed  in  1657  Chapel- 
master  of  San  Petronio  in  Boloena.  He  resigned 
this  post  in  1674  on  account  of  a  violent  quarrel 
with  Aresti,  organist  of  the  same  church,  who  had 
severely  critici^  the  Kyrie  in  a  mass  of  Cazzati's. 
His  voluminous  compositions  (for  list  see  F^tis) 
comprise  masses,  psalms,  and  motets,  besides 
canzonets  and  airs.  One  of  his  motets  'Sunt 
breves  mundi  Boeaa '  was  printed  in  Ballard'scollec- 
tion  for  1 71 2,  and  other  pieces  in  Profe's  'Geist- 
licher  Concerten '  (Leipsic  1641).         [M.  C.  C] 

CECILIA,  ST^  ViRonr  and  Mabttb,  was  a 
young  Roman  lady  of  noble  birth,  who,  being 
educated  in  the  Clmstian  faith,  vowed  to  lead  a 
celibate  life  and  to  devote  herself  to  the  service 
of  religion.  She  was,  however,  compelled  by  her 
parents  to  marry  Valerianus,  a  young  Roman 
noble  and  a  Pagan,  with  whom  she  prevailed  so 
much  as  not  only  to  induce  him  to  respect  her 
vow,  but,  with  his  brother,  to  embrace  the 
Christian  faith.  Seized  and  brought  before  the 
Pagan  authorities,  and  refusing  to  abjure  their 
fiiith,  they  were  condemned  to  death,  the  brothers 
being  decapitated,  and  the  virgin-wife  placed  in. 
a  dry  bath  with  fire  beneath,  which  failing  to 
terminate  her  existence  as  rapidly  as  her  per- 
secutors desired,  they  sent  an  executioner  to 
despatch  her  by  severing  her  head  from  her  body, 
lliese  events  occurred  at  Rome  about  229,  under 
Alexander  Severus,  according  to  most  writers, 
although  some  state  them  to  have  hippened  in 
Sicily  under  Marcus  Aurelius  between  1 76  and 
180.  Her  house  at  Rome,  where  she  was  put  to 
death,  was  converted  into  a  churchy  or  a  church 
was  built  over  it^  to  which  in  821  her  remains, 
with  those  of  her  hiisband  and  brother  and  other 
martyrs  were  translated.  This  church  was  re- 
paired and  sumptuously  embellished  in  1599,  and 
a  monument  of  the  siunt  erected. 
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St.  Cecilia  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  tute- 
lary saint  of  music  and  musicians,  but  the  period 
at  which  she  was  first  so  looked  upon  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  There  is  a  tradition  that  an  angel 
by  whom  she  was  visited  was  attracted  to  earth 
by  tlkB  charms  of  her  singing,  but  when  it  origi- 
nated is  equally  unknown.  Early  writers  make 
no  mention  of  her  skill  in  music ;  even  as  late 
as  1594  a  long  Italian  poem  by  Castelletti,  en- 
titled *  La  Trionfatrice  Cecilia,  v  ergine  e  Martdre 
Romana,*  was  published  at  Florence,  which  does 
not  allude  to  it.  It  is  certain  however  that 
nearly  a  century  before  she  had  been  considered 
as  Music's  patroness,  for  in  1503  a  musical  society 
ixras  established  in  Louvain,  the  statutes  of  whicn 
were  submitted  to  the  magistrate  for  his  sanction. 
The  founders  desired  to  place  the  new  association 
under  the  patronage  of  '  St.  Job,'  but  the  magis- 
■tate  decided  that  it  should  be  put  under  the 
auspices  of  St.  Cecilia. 

For  a  veiy  long  time  the  custom  of  celebrating 
upon  St.  Cecilia's  festival  (Nov.  2  a)  the  praise  of 
music  by  musical  performances  eidsted  in  various 
countries,  and  many  associations  were  formed  for 
the  purpose.  The  earliest  of  such  associations 
of  which  any  notice  has  been  found  was  estab- 
lished in  1571,  at  Evreuz  in  Normandy,  under 
the  title  of  'Le  Puy  de  Musique.'  A  solemn 
celebration  of  vespers  and  complin  took  place 
in  the  cathedral  on  the  vigil ;  high  mass,  ves- 
pers and  complin  were  performed  on  the  feast 
day,  and  a  requiem  mass  for  the  souls  of  departed 
founders  on  Uie  morrow.  A  banquet  was  given 
after  mass  on  the  feast  day,  and  prizes  were 
awarded  for  the  best  motets,  part-songs,  airs, 
and  sonnets.  The  b^t  composers  of  the  day 
were  competitors  for  these  prizes,  and  amongst 
those  who  obtained  them  are  found  the  names 
of  Orlando  de  Lasso,  Eustache  du  Caurroy,  and 
Jacques  Salmon. 

It  was  a  century  later  before  any  similar  asso- 
ciation was  regularly  established  in  England.  In 
1683  a  body  of  persons  known  as  'The  Musical 
Society,'  hdd  the  first  of  a  series  of  annual  cele- 
brations. Their  practice  was  to  attend  Divine 
worship  (usually  at  St.  Bride's  church),  when  a 
choral  service  and  anthem  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniments (often  composed  expressly  for  the 
festival),  were  performed  by  an  exceptionally 
laige  number  of  musicians,  and  a  sermon,  usually 
in  defence  of  cathedral  music,  was  preached. 
They  then  repaired  to  another  place  (commonly 
Stationers'  Hall),  where  an  ode  in  praise  of  music, 
written  and  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion, 
was  performed,  after  which  they  sat  down  to  an 
entertainment.  These  odes  were  written  by 
Dryden  (1687  and  1697),  Shadwell,  Congreve, 
D'Urfey,  Hughes,  and  other  less-known  writers, 
sod  oomposed  by  Henry  Purcell  (1683  and  1692), 
Blow  (1084,  1691,  1695,  and  1700),  Draghi,  Ec- 
cles,  Jeremiah  Clarke,  and  others  of  lesser  note. 
Purcell  produced  for  1694  his  'Te  Deum  and 
Jtibilate  in  D,'  and  Blow  his  for  1695.  These 
^Celebrations  were  kept  uninterruptedly  (with  the 
Exception  of  the  years  1686,  1688,  and  1689) 
iixitil  1 703,  alter  which  they  were  held  only  ooca- 


sionaUy.  Pope  wrote  his  fine  ode  in  1 708,  but  it 
was  not  set  to  music  until  1730,  and  then  in 
an  altered  and  abbreviated  form  by  Dr.  Greene, 
as  the  exercise  for  his  doctor's  degree.  It  was 
first  set  in  its  original  form  about  1757  W  Wil- 
liam Walond,  organist  of  Chichester  cathedral, 
and  at  a  much  later  period  by  Dr.  Thomas  Busby. 
In  1736  Handel  reset  Dryden's  'Alexander's 
Feasl^'  originally  composed  in  1697  by  Jeremiah 
Clark,  and  in  1 739  Dryden's  first  ode,  originally 
set  in  1687  by  Ihaghi.  Odes  were  composed  at 
various  periods  by  Drs.  Pepusch  and  Boyce,  by 
Festing,  Samuel  Wesley,  and  others. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  London  celebra- 
tions were  established  similar  meetings  were  held 
at  Oxford,  for  which  odes  were  written  by  Addi- 
son, Yalden,  and  others,  and  set  by  Blow,  Daniel 
Purcell,  etc.  These  meetings  were  continued  until 
1708,  and  perhaps  later.  Other  places  followed 
the  example,  as  Winchester,  Gloucester,  Devizes, 
and  Salisbury.  At  the  latter  place,  in  1748 
(the  time  of  holding  it  having  previously  been 
changed),  the  meeting  was  extended  to  two  days, 
and  gradually  developed  into  the  modem  musical 
festival,  oratorios  being  performed  at  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  morning,  and  secular  concerts  at  the 
Assembly  Room  in  the  evening. 

There  are  some  records  of  a  musical  celebration 
having  taken  place  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1695,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  ihth 
century  several  took  place  in  St.  Patrick's  cathe- 
dral, Dublin. 

In  Paris  some  yean  since  it  was  the  custom  to 
have  a  solemn  mass  performed  in  the  fine  church 
of  St«  Eustache  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society  of  Artist  Musicians.  On 
these  occasions  a  new  mass,  composed  expressly 
by  some  eminent  musician,  was  usually  pr(>ducea. 
Amongst  those  who  wrote  such  masses  were 
Adolph  Adam,  Niedermeyer  (1849),  Dietsch, 
Gounod  (1855),  and  Ambroise  Thomas  (1857). 

Musical  celeb  ations  on  St.  Cecilia^s  day  are 
recorded  as  having  taken  place  at  various  periods 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  cQsewhere.  Spohr  com- 
posed a  '  Hynm  to  St.  Cecilia'  for  the  Cecilian 
Society  ai  Caab-el  in  1823,  and  Moritz  Hauptmann 
another  for  the  same  society  in  the  following  year. 

It  only  remains  to  allude  to  the  fact  of  St. 
Cecilia  having  long  been  a  favourite  subject  with 
poets  and  painters  from  Chaucer  to  Barry  Corn- 
wall, from  Rafiaelle  to  Delaroch^,  her  stoiy  has 
frequently  been  set  fbrth  in  verse  and  on 
canvas.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CELESTINO,  Eliqio,  a  violin-player,  bom  at 
Home,  1739.  Bumey  heard  him  in  that  city  in 
1 770,  and  considered  him  the  best  Boman  violinbt 
of  the  period.  In  1 776  he  began  to  travel,  and 
settled  in  1781  at  Ludwigslust  in  Mecklenburg, 
as  leader  of  the  Ducal  band,  which  post  he  re- 
tained till  his  death  in  181  a.  When  sixty  years 
of  age,  Celestino  came  to  England,  and  met  with 
considerable  success.  In  Preston's  Catalogue 
(London.  1797),  we  find  of  his  composition  Six 
Sonatas  for  a  Violin  and  Bass  (op.  9),  and  three 
Duos  k  Violino  e  Violpncello  (London,  Clementi, 
1798).  [P.D.] 
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CELLO,  a  oontnction  of  Violovcbllo. 

CEMBAL  D*AMORE  transkted  is  'harpsi- 
chord  of  loTO,'  but  according  to  Adlung  ('  Musica 
Mechanica  *),  this  instrument  did  not  belong  to  the 
clavicembalo  or  harpsichord  genus,  but  to  that  of 
the  clavichord.  The  strings,  he  states,  were  as 
long  again  as  in  the  ordinary  clavichord,  and  the 
tangents  which  produced  the  tone  from  the  strings, 
instead  of  touching  them  near  to  their  left-hand 
terminations,  made  the  impact  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  their  whole  length  between  the  bridges, 
of  which  there  were  two  instead  of  one  as  in  the 
clavichord,  and  two  soundboards  of  unequal  forms 
and  dimensions.  Both  halves  of  the  strings  were 
thus  set  in  vibration  simultaneously,  which  ne- 
cessitated the  use  of  a  different  damping  contriv- 
ance to  the  simple  one  of  the  clavichord.  In  the 
cembal  d*amore  the  strings  lay  upon  the  damp- 
ing doth,  instead  of  its  being  woven  between 
them,  and  small  wooden  uprights  supported  it. 
The  strings  were  therefore  damped  when  at  rest ; 
when  raised  upwards  by  the  tangents  they  were 
free  to  vibrate,  and  remained  so  as  long  as  the 
keys  were  pressed  down.  The  form  of  a  cembal 
d*amore  was  that  of  an  English  spinert  with  the 
keyboard  to  the  right  hand  of  the  player  instead 
of  the  left,  thus  reversing  the  extension  of  the 
instrument  laterally.  Adlung  attributed  to  it 
more  tone  than  the  ordinary  clavichord,  and 
more  capability  of  hthend  effect  by  the  gently 
reiterated  movement  of  the  key.  But  too  much 
pressure  on  the  key  would  affect  the  intonation 
as  in  a  clavichord.  In  estimating  its  dynamic 
power  he  places  the  cembal  d*amore  hx  behind 
the  pianoforte,  though  beyond  the  clarichord. 
Mattiieson  (CriUca  Musica)  refers  to  it  and  to  a 

farallel  between  the  Florentine  (pianoforte)  and 
'reiberg  (cembal  d^amore)  in  a  tumtering  tone. 
Grottfri^  Silbermann  of  Freiberg  (i683>i753) 
invented  it,  and  Hahnel  of  Meissen  attempted 
to  improve  it  by  adding  a  'Celestine'  register. 
Others,  as  Oppelmann  and  Hasse  of  Hamburg, 
made  the  instrument. 

Through  the  even  series  of  overtones  being 
banished  by  the  contact  with  the  first,  or  node 
at  the  half  length  of  the  string,  the  quality  of 
tone  or  timbre  must  have  tended  towards  that 
of  the  clarinet.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Cotter,  of  Don- 
oughmore  Bectory,  Cork,  between  the  years  1840 
and  1865  endeavoured  to  obtain  this  effect  from 
a  pianoforte  which  he  had  constructed  in  Messrs. 
Broadwoods*  workshops,  by  making  a  'striking 
place '  at  the  middle  of  the  vibrating  length  of 
string.  In  this,  the  Lyrachord,  as  he  named  it, 
the  clarinet  quality  was  a  prominent  character- 
istic. [A.  J.  H.] 

CEMBALO  or  Cimbalo  (Italian),  a  dulcimer, 
an  old  European  name  of  which,  with  unimportant 
phonetic  variations,  was  CymbaL  According  to 
Mr.  Carl  Engel  this  ancient  instrument  is  at  the 
present  day  called  cymhaly  by  the  Poles,  and  eym,' 
halom  by  tibe  Magyars.  The  derivation  of  cembalo 
is  frt>m  the  Greek  Kv/jcfirj  (Latin  cymbajf  a  hollow 
vessel ;  and  with  the  Greeks  scvfjtfiaka  were  small 
cymbsUs,  a  larger  form  of  this  ringing  instrument 
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being  well  known  in  modem  militazy  baodk 
These  cymbals  and  bells  in  the  middle  ages  were 
regarded  as  closely  allied,  and  rows  of  bells  of 
different  sizes,  tintimiabula  or  glockenspiel,  were 
also  called  eymbala.  Virdung  (151 1)  names 
zymbeln  and  glocken  (cymbals  and  bells)  to- 
gether. It  was  most  likely  the  bell-like  tone  of 
the  wire  strings  struck  by  the  hammers  of  the 
dulcimer  that  attracted  to  it  the  name  of  cymbal 
or  cembalo.  It  is  explained  here,  however,  not 
only  for  the  meaning  dulcimer,  but  for  the 
frequent  use  of  the  word  'cembalo'  by  composers 
who  wrote  figured  basses,  and  its  employment  by 
them  as  an  abbreviation  of  clavicembalb.  The 
dulcimer,  or  cembalo,  with  keys  added,  became 
the  davioembalo.  In  course  of  time  the  first  two 
syllables  being,  for  convenience  or  from  idleness 
in  speaking  or  writing,  dropped,  'cembalo'  also 
was  used  to  designate  tiie  keyed  instrument,  that 
4S,  the  clavicembalo  or  harpsichord — ^just  as  cello 
in  the  present  day  frequently  stands  for  violoncello. 
In  the  famous  PassacaiUe  of  J.  S.  Bach,  '  cembalo' 
occurs  where  we  should  now  write '  manual,'  there 
being  a  separate  pedal  part.  [See  Pedal.]  But 
we  know  from  Forkel  that  Bach  used  a  double 
'  fliigel '  or  clavicembalo,  having  two  keyboards  and 
obbUgato  pedals,  as  well  as  the  organ  with  pedals. 
There  is  a  story  in  the  Decamerone  of  Boocaocio 
of  one  Dion,  who  being  asked  to  sing,  said  he 
would  if  he  had  a  cembalo.  The  early  date  of  this 
quotation  (1353-3)  has  led  to  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  musical  authorities  as  to  the  in- 
strument that  was  meant.  Bumey  leans  to  a 
tambour  de  basque,  a  tambourine,  which  by  some 
caprice  had  been  designated,  some  time  or  other, 
cembalo.  Dr.  Rimbault  (Pianoforte,  p.  36)  main- 
tains that  it  was  a  small  clavichord,  but  for  this 
explanation  the  date  is  almost  too  early.  The 
opinion  of  Fdtis,  that  it  was  a  dulcimer,  is  prob- 
ably the  true  one.   [Habpsigrobd.]      [A.J.H.] 

CENERENTOLA^  LA,  opera  on  the  story  of 
Cinderella,  by  Rossini,  libretto  by  Feretti ;  pro- 
duced at  the  Teatro  Yalle  in  Rome  at  the 
carnival,  181 7,  at  the  King's  Theatre,  London, 
(much  mutilated),  Jan.  8,  i8ao,  and  at  the 
Th^tre  des  Italiens,  Paris,  June  8,  i8aa.  Its 
favourite  numbers  are  *Miei  rampolli,'  'XJn 
segreto  d'importanza,'  and  '  Non  piu  mesta.* 

'Cinderella  .  .  .  with  the  music  by  Rossini* 
was  produced  in  Kng^lish  at  Covent  Gardeoi, 
April  13,  1830;  but  it  was  a  mere  pastiocio, 
the  music  being  made  up  from  '  Cenerentola,' 
'  Armida,'  '  Maometto,'  and  « William  TelL'  No 
better  adaptation  has  yet  been  made.  [G.] 

CERONE,  DoMSNioo  Pibtro,  priest,  bom  at 
Bergamo,  1566,  migrated  to  Spain  in  1592,  and 
entered  the  chapel  of  Philip  II  in  1593.  In 
1608  he  left  Spain  for  Naples,  where  he  beloi^ed 
to  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  was  living  in  1013. 
His  claim  to  mention  is  his  treatise  '  £1  Melopeo,* 
a  folio  volume,  in  Spanish,  of  3  a  books  and  11 60 
pages  of  small  print  (Naples,  16 13),  a  work, 
according  to  the  account  of  F^tis,  valuable  in 
some  respects,  but  tedious,  confused,  and  unequal 
to  an  astonishing  degree.    It  is  founded  on  the 
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■ysiem  of  Zarlino ;  indeed  there  is  some  reaaon 
to  believe  that  it  is  a  mere  redaction  of  a  work 
with  the  nme  title  which  Zarlino  speaks  of  as 
having  completed  in  MS.,  but  which  has  totally 
disappeared.  The  whole  edition  of  Cerones 
work  is  said  to  have  been  lost  at  sea  except  1 3 
copies,  one  of  which  is  in  the  F^tis  library  of  the 
JEtibliotheque  Boy  ale  de  Belgique,  No.  5340.  [G.] 

CERTON,  PiEBBB,  a  French  musician  of  the 
first  half  of  the  i6th  century ;  master  of  the 
choir  at  the  Saint  Ghapelle,  Paris ;  mentioned 
by  Rabelais  in  the  Nouveau  prologue  to  the  and 
book  of  Pantagruel.  A  list  of  his  works  is  given 
by  Fetis.  They  include  31  Psalms  (1546); 
another  collection  of  the  same  (155a) ;  3  Masses 
(155S);  I  Mass  (1558);  I  Requiem.  A  Magnificat 
of  his  is  found  in  a  collection  x)f  8  (Canticum 
B.  M.  Yirj^nis  etc.  1559),  and  many  of  his 
motets  are  included  in  the  collectionsi>f  Attaignant 
(1533"49)»  Susato  (Antwerp.  1543-50)*  Phal^se 
(Louvain,  1558),  and  Cipriani  (Venice,  1544). 
In  the  'Ck>llection  of  Ancient  Church  Music 
printed  by  the  Motet  Sodelrjr'  (1843),  a  piece 
by  Certon  is  ^ven  for  a  trebles  and  tenor,  to 
^Dglish  words,  which  is  very  melodious  and 
graceful,  and  with  a  marked  character  of  its 
own.  [GJ 

CERVETTO.  The  name  of  two  eminent  vio- 
loDoello  players  of  the  last  century. 

I.  ItwasthesobriquetofGiAOOMoBAfiSEVi.bom 
in  Italy  168  a.  He  came  to  England  and  joined 
the  ordiestra  of  Drury  Lane  ina  7 a8.  The  cello 
was  not  then  known  in  England,  bu^Cervetto, 
though  his  tone  is  said  to  have  been  coarse  and 
his  execution  not  remarkable,  made  it  a  popular 
instrument.  Probably  there  was  something 
genial  and  attractive  in  the  personality  of  the 
man.  He  had  a  very  large  nose,  and  it  was  a 
favourite  joke  to  call  to  him  from  the  gallery, 
'  Play  up,  nosey ' — an  expression  still  heard  in 
the  theatres.  That  he  was  a  man  of  humour 
is  shewn  by  an  anecdote  given  in  the  books. 
Garrick  was  playing  a  druiULen  man,  and  ended 
by  throwing  himself  into  a  chair.  At  this 
moment,  the  house  being  quite  still,  Cervetto 
gave  a  long  and  loud  yawn,  on  which  Garrick 
started  up,  and  coming  to  the  footlights  de- 
manded furiously  what  he  meant.  '  I  beg  your 
pardon,'  said  Cervetto,  'but  I  always  gape  when 
I  am  particularly  enjoying  myself.'  He  became 
manager  of  Drury  Lane,  and  died  January  14, 
1783,  over  100,  leaving  £ao,ooo  to  his  son. 

a.  James,  who  was  bom  in  London  1758  or  p. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  when  1 1  years  old 
at  a  concert  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  when 
all  the  performers  were  children.  Among  them 
were  Giardini  (11),  Gertrude  Schmahling  (9)-^ 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Madame  Mara,  but 
then  a  violin  player — and  Miss  Bumey,  sister  of 
the  authoress  of  *  Evelina.'  (Pohl's  'Haydn  in 
London,'  339O  Up  to  the  death  of  his  fa&er  he 
plaved  at  itie  professional  concerts  and  other 
orchestras  of  the  day,  Crosdill  being  his  only 
rival ;  but  after  that  event  he  retired  upon  his 
fortune,  and  died  Feb.  5,  1837,  leaving  a  few 
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unimportant  pieces  for  his  instrument  behind 
him.  [G.] 

CESTI,  Antoitio,  was  an  ecclesiastic,  a  native 
of  Arezzo  according  to  Baini,  whom  F^tis  follows, 
but  of  Florence  according  to  Adami.  He  was 
bum  about  i6ao,  and  in  due  course  became  a 
pupil  of  CarissimL  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  papal  choir  on  Jan.  i,  1660.  Bertini  says 
that  he  was  subsequently  Maestro  di  Cappella  to 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III. 

The  bent  of  Cesti's  genius  was  towards  the 
theatre,  and  he  did  much  for  the  progress  of  the 
musical  drama  in  Italy.  Bertini  says  of  him— 
^Contribui  molto  ai  progressi  del  teatro  dram- 
matico  in  Italia,  riformando  la  monotona  sal- 
modia  che  allova  vi  regnava,  e  «trans)K>rtando  ed 
adattando  al  teatro  le  cantate  inventate  dal  suo 
maestro  per  la  chiesa.*  That  he  owed  much  to 
his  master  Carissimi,  as  he  did  to  his  contempo- 
rary Cavalli,  whose  operas  were  then  in  vogue  at 
Venice,  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  he  deserves 
to  be  dismissed  as  the  plagiarist  of  either  of 
them  is  untrue. 

AUaioci  gives  the  following  list  of  the  operas 
of  Cesti — L'Orontea ;  Cesare  Amante ;  La  Dori ; 
Tito;  <La  Schiava  fortunata;  Genserico:  this 
last  work  he  left  incomplete  at  his  death,  and 
it  was  finished  by  Dcmenico  Partenio.  To 
these  F^tis  adds  Argene,  Argia,  and  H  Pomo 
d'Oro.  Bertini  and  Gerber  say  that  he  set 
Guarini's  '  Pastor  Fido*  to  music,  but  the  work 
is  not  known  to  exist.  Dr.  Bumey  has  pre- 
served a  scene  from  'L'Orontea'  in  his  History 
of  Music,  and  Hawkins  has  done  the  like  by  a 
pretty  little  duet  for  soprano  and  bass,  called 
'Cara  e  dolce  h  libertii.^  The  Abb^  Santini 
had  a  cc^lection  of  his  chamber  pieces,  and  the 
score  of  his  Dori ;  some  of  his  canzonets  were 
published  in  London  by  Pignani  in  1665 ;  and 
there  is  a  solitary  sacred  motet  by  him  in 
the  National  Library  at  Paris.  [E.  H.  P.] 

CEVALLOS,  Fbakoisco,  Spanish  composer 
from  1535  to  157a,  canon  and  musical  dix^ctor 
of  the  cathedral  at  Burgos.  Among  his  com- 
positions scattered  throughout  Spain,  may  be 
mentioned  a  fine  mass  in  the  church  'Del  Pilar' 
at  Saragossa,  and  a  motet  *  Inter  vestibulum '  in 
Eslava's  Lira  Sacra  Hisp%ua.  [M.  C.  C] 

CHACONNE  (Ital.  Ciaeewia),  an  obsolete 
dance,  probably  of  Spanish  origin.  At  any  rate 
the  name  is  Spanish,  chacona,  from  the  Bewque 
cJiocuna,  'pretty'  (Littr^.  The  chaconne  was  a 
dance  usually  in  3-4  time,  of  a  moderately  slow 
movement,  which  belon^^ed  to  the  class  of  varia- 
tions, being,  in  fact,  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases,  actually  a  series  of  variations  on  a  'ground 
bass,'  mostiy  eight  bars  in  length.  It  closely  re- 
sembles the  Passacaelia,  the  only  differences  being 
that  the  tempo  of  the  latter  is  somewhat  slower, 
and  that  it  begins  upon  the  third  beat  of  the 
bar,  whereas  the  chaconne  commences  upon  the 
first.  Among  the  most  celebrated  examples 
are  that  in  Bach's  fourth  sonata  for  violin 
solo,    and    the    two  (one   with    ai   the  other 
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with  6a  variations)  in  Handers  'Suites  de 
Pik»B.*  As  a  modem  example  of  the  chaoonne 
(though  not  so  entitled)  may  be  instanced  Bee- 
thoven's 'thirty-two  variations  in  C  minor  on  an 
original  theme.*  Gluck  has  also  used  this  form, 
with  some  modifications^  in  the  ballet  music  of 
his  '  Iphig^nie  en  Aulide."  In  Couperin'a '  Pieces 
pour  le  Clavecin,*  edited  by  Brahms,  is  a  cha- 
oonne in  a-4  time.  [E.  P.] 

CELAIB  ORGAN,  a  corruption  of  choir  oboan, 
in  use  in  the  last  century,  not  impossibly  arising 
from  the  fact  that  in  cathedrals  the  choir  organ 
often  formed  the  back  of  the  organises  seat. 

CHALET,  LE.  A  comic  oper»  of  three 
characters  and  in  one  act ;  the  libretto  by  Scribe 
and  M^lesville,  the  music  by  A.  Adam — his  most 
popular  work«  It  was  pnKluoed  at  Paris  Sept. 
25.  1834.  [6.] 

CHALUMEATT.  Supposed  to  have  been  an 
old  instrument  of  the  clarinet  or  oboe  type,  now 
entirely  disused.  The  name  occurs  in  the  scores 
of  Gluck*s  operas. 

The  word  is  also  used  for  the  lowest  register  of 
the  Clarinet.    [Clarinet.]  [W.  H.  S.] 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  is  the  name  applied  to 
all  that  class  of  music  which  is  specially  fitted 
for  performance  in  a  room,  as  distinguished  from 
concert  music,  or  dramatic  music,  or  ecclesiastical 
music,  or  such  other  kinds  as  require  many 
performers  and  large  spaces  for  large  volumes 
ofsoimd. 

It  was  early  recognised  as.  a  special  department 
of  the  art,  as  we  find  Louis  Xlv  with  a  '  Mattre 
de  la  Musique  de  la  Chambre  du  Roy,'  and  in 
Italy  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  Peri  and  Caccini  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished composers  of  that  time  and  shortly 
aft^  produced  an  abundance  of  *Cantate  da 
Camera*  and  '  Madrigali  da  Camera,*  which  were 
generally  pieces  for  a  single  voiee  with  ac- 
companiment of  a  single  instrument.  These 
were  probably  the  most  important  part  of 
chamber  music  for  some  time,  but  tbey  changed 
their  character  by  degrees,  and  becoming  more 
extensive,  and  more  fitted  for  large  numbers  of 
performers,  passed  out  of  its  domain.  The  name 
is  now  more  generally  applied  to  instrumental 
music,  either  for  single  instruments  or  solo 
instruments  in  combination;  though  it  is  still 
appropriate  to  songs,  and  vocal  pieces  for  a  few 
voices,  alone  or  with  a  simple  accompaniment. 

The  earliest  forms  of  instrumental  chamber 
music,  as  indeed  of  all  instrumental  music,  were 
the  dance  tunes,  and  the  collections  of  dance 
■tunes  which  weie  called  suites;  and  great 
quantities  of  these  exist  for  various  combinations 
of  instruments,  but  most  of  those  which  are  still 
well  known  are  for  'clavier*  alone.  These  were 
the  forerunners  of  the  sonata  or  '  sound  piece,' 
which  is  the  type  of  the  greater  part  of  Ibodem 
instrumental  music.  This  designation  is  now 
almost  entirely  restricted  to  worlu  for  pianoforte 
or  pianoforte  and  one  solo  instrument,  but  the 
first  sonatas  were  for  combinations  of  various 
instruments,  and  especially  for   strings;    and 


works  of  this  kind  exist  by  many  of  the  great 
Italian  masters,  as  by  Corelli,  and  by  our  own 
Puroell,  whose  '  Golden  Sonata'  for  two  violins 
and  bass  was  held  in  great  repute.  It  is  some- 
what singular  that  the  name  should  have  been 
so  restricted,  as  the  works  which  we  now  know 
as  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  and  like  names 
designating  the  number  of  solo  instruments  for 
whidi  they  were  written,  are,  always  in  the  same 
form  with  the  pianoforte  works  which  we  call 
sonatas,  and  the  legitimate  descendants  of  the 
earlier  combinations  of  instnmients  which  went 
by  the  same  name.  Works  of  this  description 
form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  modem 
music  both  in  value  and  amount,  almost  all  the 
greatest  composers  of  the  last  hundred  years 
having  produced  some,  especially  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven.  The  latter  seemed  in  his  laier 
years  to  regard  the  quartet  of  strings  as  one 
of  the  most  perfect  means  of  expressing  his 
deepest  musical  thoughts,  and  left  some  of  the 
greatest  treasures  of  all  music  in  that  form. 
In  the  present  day  the  most  popular  form  of 
instrumental  music  of  this  description  seems  to 
be  the  combination  of  pianoforte  axkd  strings,  as 
duos,  trios,  quartets,  etc.,  and  of  such  works 
great  quantities  are  constantly  produced  by  many 
distinguished  composers  of  Germany. 

Chamb^  music  ofiers  such  signal  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  the  finest  qualities  of  great 
players  that  it  has  become  a  common  practice  to 
perform  it  in  large  concert  rooms  where  great 
numbers  of  people  can  come  together  to  hear  it, 
so  that  the  title  threatens  to  bcwome  anomalous ; 
but  it  so  aptly  describes  the  class  of  music  which  is 
at  least  most  fitted  for  performance  in  a  room  that 
it  is  not  Uk^y  to  fiUl  into  disuse.      [CH.H.P.] 

CHAMBONNlfeRES,  Jacques  Champion  di, 
son  of  Jacques  and  grandson  of  Antoine  Cham- 
pion, took  the  name  of  Chambonniferes  from  his 
wife's  estate  near  Brie,  was  first  harpsichord 
player  to  Louis  XIV .  Le  Gallois,  in  his  '  Lettre 
k  Mdlle.  Regnault*  (Paris  1680),  says  Cham- 
bonni^res  excelled  every  performer  of  his  day  in 
the  roundness  and  softness  of  his  touch.  He 
formed  the  school  of  harpsichord  players  which 
preceded  Rameau.  Among  other  pupils  he  taught 
Anglebert,  Le  B^e,  and  the  earlier  Couperins, 
of  which  celebrated  &mily  he  introduced  Louis 
to  the  court.  Chambonnilres  published  two  vol- 
umes of  harpsichord  music  (Paris  1670),  of  which 
the  first  is  in  the  library  of  the  Conservatoire 
and  the  second  at  the.  Biblioth^ue  Nationale. 
These  pieces  are  elegant,  original,  and  cor- 
rectly harmonized.  He  died  in  or  soon  after 
1670.  [M.  C.  C] 

CHAMPION,  Antoine,  grandfather  of  Cham- 
bonni^res,  an  eminent  organist  in  the  reign  of 
Henri  IV.  A  five-part  mass  of  his  and  a  book 
of  organ  pieces  (in  MS.)  are  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Munich.  His  son  Jacques  was  also  a  good 
organist  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XTTI.     [M.  C.  C] 

CHANGE.  I.  The  word  used  as  the  short 
for  change  of  key  or  Modulation,  under  which 


CHANGE. 

latter  bead  a  fuller  aoooimt  is  giTen.  Changes  are 
commonly  spoken  of  as  of  three  kinds,  represent- 
ing three  decrees  of  abruptness. 

I.  The  Diatonic,  which  passes  from  one  key 
to  another,  nearly  related  to  it,  by  means  of  notes 
common  to  both. 
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from  Bach's  Cantata, ''Freuedich,  erloste  Schaar." 
2.  The  Chromatic,  when  accidentals   appear 
which  are  not  common  to  both  keys,  as — 

Tu  nueipe  pro  animalmi  Ulit. 


from  Mozart*s  Requiem. 

3.  The  Enharmonic,  where  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  fact  that  the  same  notes  can  be  called 
by  different  names,  which  lead  different  wm, 
imd  consequently  into  unexpected  keys.  For 
instance,  the  dominant  7th  can  be  translated 
into  the  chord  of  the  augmented  6th,  and  by  that 
m^eans  lead  into  venr  remote  keys,  and  by  the 
imiversal  transformable  power  of  the  inyersions 
of  the  minor  9th,  we  can  pass  from  any  one 
key  to  almost  any  other;  e.g.  in  Beethoven's 
'  Leonore'  Overture  the  transition  from  E  major 
to  F  is  thus  managed — 
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the  chord  *  being  resolved  as  if  it  had  been 
written  Bb,  Db,  G,  and  being  approached  as  if 


it  should  be  written  A|,  C|,  G.  Thus  there  is 
a  double  equivoque.  The  chord  as  it  is  approach- 
ed seems  to  be  an  inversion  of  the  minor  9th  of 
the  supertonic  of  E  ;  it  is  then  vmtten  as  %n  in- 
version of  the  chord  of  the  minor  9th  of  the 
dominant  in  the  key  of  D,  and  resolved  as  an 
inversion  of  the  minor  9th  of  the  dominant  of  F. 
A  more  obvious  instance  to  the  miinitiated  is  the 
following — 
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from  Chopin's  Nocturne  in  G  minor  (op.  15), 
where  he  passes  from  Cf  major  to  F  in  this 
manner.  [C.H.H.P.] 

II.  Change  is  the  term  applied  to  any  order 
in  which  bells  are  struck  other  than  the  usual 
order  in  which  .rings  of  bells  are  arranged,  viz. 
the  diatonic  scale — struck  from  the*  highest  to  the 
lowest  bell ;  and  Change  Rinqin o  ^  is  the  continual 
production  of  such  changes — without  any  repeti- 
tion— from  the  time  the  bells  leave  the  position  of 
rounds  (i  23456)  to  the  time  they  return  to 
that  position  again.  It  is  an  interesting,  and,  to 
many,  an  engrossing  art,  and  has  been  in  practice 
in  this  country,  it  is  supposed,  for  the  last  250 
years ;  during  which  time  many  persons  of  rank 
and  education  have  practised  it  as  an  amusement, 
among  the  earliest  of  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Lord  Brereton,  and  Sir  Cliff  Clifton  in  about 
1630.  Change  ringing,  as  has  been  said,  is  the 
constant  production  of  changes  without  repetition 
from  the  time  that  the  bells  leave  the  position  of 
rounds  to  the  time  that  they  return  to  that  posi- 
tion again.  It  is  a  rule  that  every  bell  which 
can  change  its  position  should  do  so  in  order 
of  striking  at  each  successive  blow,  thus : —  - 

12845 

2  1435 
24  153 

It  is  the  change  ringers'  and  the  composer's  object 
to  obtain  with  as  musical  a  combination  as  may 
be,  the  whole  of  the  changes  to  be  produced  on 
any  given  number  of  bells.  It  will  be  seen  by 
examining  the  following  figures  that  with  this 
simple  nde — that  every   bell   which  can  must 


>  This  work  being  ft  Dletkmftiy  of  Vosie,  ft  long  description  of  the  art 
would  be  out  of  piftoe.  ftod  we  muiit  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the 
elementftry  book  entitled  'Change  Ringing'  by  Chftrles  A.  W.  Trojtc, 
Kaq.,  of  Huntshftm.  Devon  (Mftstera.  Mew  Bond  Street),  and  for  tlie 
more  advanced  staces  to  the  book  of  the  Mine  Dftme  bj  Mr.  WUUam 
Bftulitar  (ToUftrd.  Kxeierl. 
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change  plftf^es— only  lo  chaagee  can  be  produced 

on  five  bells 

1  2845  54821 

5841  2 

21485  85142 

24  158  81524 

42518  18254 


45281 
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It  will  also  be  observed  tbat  the  bells  work  in 
regular  order  from  being  first  bell  to  being  last,, 
striking  two  blows  as  first  and  two  as  last :  this 
is  called  by  ringers  'hunting  up  uid  down' — 
all  the  work  from  being  first  bell  being  calldd 
hunting  'up,'  till  she  beix>meB  the  last  striking 
bell,  and  the  reyerse  being  termed  going  *down.' 
A  bell  can  never  be  made  to  skin  a  plaoe,  she 
must  always  be  rung  in  the  next  place  to  that  in 
which  she  last  struck.  This  being  the  rule, 
therefore,  that  bells  must  thus  change  places,  and 
it  having  been  shown  that  by  simply  doing  so 
only  lo  changes  of  the  120  on  five  bells  (see 
Table)  can  be  produced,  it  beeomes  necessary  to 
alter  the  rule  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  bells,  by 
making  fresh  ones ;  and  these  rules,  being  more 
or  leas  intricate,  comprise  the  methods  by  which 
peals  or  touches  are  produced.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  work  it  will  be  enough  to  <glanoe  at  one  or 
two  of  those  in  most  general  use. 

The  Orandnre  meUiod  is  supposed  to  be  the 
original  one,  and  shall  therefore  be  first  noticed. 
Taking  the  rule  above  given  as  to  plain  'hunting,' 
and  which  has  been  shown  to  produce  ten  changes 
only  on  five  bells,  it  is  by  this  method  thus 
altered: — ^The  bell  that  l€»ds  next  before  the 
treble  only  soes  up  into  3rd's  place  and  then 
goes  back  to  lead  again ;  the  bells  in  fourths  and 
fifths  places  are  by  this  thrown  out  of  their  work, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  diagram  at  the 
asterisk,  and  are  said  to  dodge : — 
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By  following  this  rule  again  only  30  changes  of 
the  1 30  can  be  produced,  and  now  tibe  services  of 
the  conductor  have  to  be  called  in,  who  uses  the 
terms  'Bob'  or  '  Single '  to  denote  the  changes  in 
work  shown  in  the  following  diagrams,  taking  up 
the  work  from  the  f  in  the  foregoing  one.  We 
will  in  the  first  show  the  working  of  a  Bob,  in 
the  second  that  of  a  Single, — these  changes  of 
course  always  taking  place  when  the  treble  is 
leading : — 

'Bob'  5418  2    'Single' 5  4 
51 428  51 
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treble,  aie  thrown  out  of  thdr  plain  hunting 
work ;  the  4th  and  5th  remain  below  3rd's  place, 
and  the  and  and  yrd  keep  changing  places:  in 
change-ringing  teims  the  4th  and  5th  are  said  to 
*m!ike  places,  and  the  and  and  ^rd  are  said  to 
make  a  'double  dodge.'  It  is  by  calling  these 
bobs  and  singles  at  intervals  previously  settled  on 
that  the  conductor  is  able  to  produce  the  whole 
lao  changes. 

This  method  is  much  and  generally  practised 
on  all  numbers  of  beUs  from  5  to  la,  its  working 
being  exactly  the  same  on  all,  with  the  only 
difference  that  when  the  courses  of  the  bells  are 
altered  by  the  rule,  there  are  more  bells  to  dodge, 
and  the  airangements  of  bobs  and  singles  become 
more  complicated.  It  is,  however,  considered 
better  suited  to  an  uneven  number  of  bells  with 
a  tenor  covering, — such  as  would  be  toi  bells 
when'only  the  first  nine  were  changing. 

The  SUdman  method  is  another  and  favourite 
method  amonff  change-ringers.  It  derives  its 
name  from  a  Mr.  Fabian  Stedman  by  whom  it 
was  invented  about  the  year  1640.  It  is  on  an 
entirdy  diffraent  principle  to  the  Granddra 
methoo,  the  foundation  of  it  being  that  the  three 
first  bells  go  through  the  six  changes  of  which 
they  are  capable  (see  Table  of  Changes)  while  the 
bells  behind  'dodge' ;  at  the  end  of  each  six 
changes  one  of  these  bells  going  up  to  take  part 
in  the  dodging,  and  another  coming  down  to  take 
its  place  in  the  changes.  It  is  an  intricate 
method,  and  our  space  will  not  allow  of  a  fuller 
explanation ;  it  is  carefully  explained  in  Troyte's 
'  Change  Ringing/  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred. 

Trd>le  Bob,  There  are  many  variations  of  this 
which  is  usually  performed  on  an  even  number 
of  bells.  It  derives  its  name  ficom  the  &ct  that, 
instead  of  the  plain  hunting  course,  the  bells,  and 
more  especially  the  'Treble,'  have  a  dodging 
course.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  following  dia- 
gram, and  for  further  explanation  we  must  again 
refer  to  Troyte's  '  Change  Ringing.' 
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It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  bells,  except  the 
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The  foregoing  remarks  we  trust  will  explain 
the  general  meaning  of  the  term  'Change  Ringing' 
as  lued  technically.  The  following  Tableshows 
the  number  of  changes  to  be  derived  fitnn  any 
given  number  of  bells  up  to  i  a  (the  huqgest  nam- 
I  ber  ever  rung  in  peal),  tiie  names  given  to  aodi 
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ehsnges,  and  the  time   generally  allowed   for 
ringing  them : — 
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Namt. 

No.  of 
Cbangei. 
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Singles .... 
Doubles    .    .    . 
Minor   .... 
Triples  .... 
HL^or    .... 
Otters  (quaters) 
Bpjal    .   .    .    . 
Cinqnes.    .  .   . 
Maximus  .    .    . 
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40,820 

862;880 

8»«28300 

894)16,800 

479,001,000 

[O.A.W.T.] 

CHANOT,  FRAK9OT8,  son  of  a  violin-maker, 
was  bom  in  1787  at  Mirecourt  in  France.  He 
entered  the  army  as  an  engineer  under  the 
Kmpire,  but  quitted  it  after  the  Restoration. 
Returning  to  Mirecourt,  he  made  special  studies 
on  the  construction  of  the  violin,  and  ultimately 
built  one  which  deviated  considerably  in  form 
from  the  accepted  pattern.  Believing  that,  in 
order  to  make  every  part  of  the  instrument 
partake  equally  of  the  vibrations  of  the  sound,  the 
fibres  of  the  wood  should  be  preserved  in  their 
entire  length,  he  considered  the  comers  iuid 
curves  of.  the  outline  as  so  many  obstacles  to 
the  propagation  of  the  waves  of  sound,  and 
accordingly  gave  his  violin  a  pear-shaped  form, 
resembling  that  of  the  guitar.  The  belly  he 
made  quite  flat,  and  left  out  the  soundpost 
altogether,  on  the  ground  that  it  merely  served 
to  break  the  waves  of  soimd,  while  in  reality  it 
transmits  them  from  belly  to  back. 

This  violin  (if  one  may  still  call  it  so),  the 
only  one  Chanot  ever  made,  he  submitted  to  the 
autiiorities  of  the  Institut  de  France.  After 
having  been  examined  by  a  committee  of  eminent 
men,  both  scientific  and  muAcal,  and  tried  against 
instruments  of  Guamerius  and  Stradivarius,  it 
was  pronounced  not  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
violins  of  these  great  makers.  (Bapport  de 
rinstitut,  in  the  *Moniteur,'  Aug.  32,  181 7). 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  decision,  whidi 
experience  quickly  proved  to  be  a  complete 
delusion,  as  all  instruments  made  after  the  new 
pattern  turned  out  of  indifferent  quality.  A 
brother  of  Chanot*s,  a  violin-maker  at  Paris,  for 
■ome  time  continued  to  make  violins  of  this  kind, 
bat  was  soon  obliged  to  give  it  up.  This 
endeavour  to  improve  upon  the  generally  adopted 
pattern  of  the  great  Italian  makers,  resulted, 
like  all  similar  attempts  before  and  since,  in 
complete  fiulure.    Chanot  died  in  1833.    [P.  D.] 

CHANSON.  The  French  e^fuon,  derived 
fttxn  the  Latin  eatUio,  eafUuman,  is  a  little  poem 
of  which  the  stanzas  or  symmetrical  divisions  are 
called  'couplets.'  Being  intended  for  singing, 
the  couplets  are  generally  in  a  flowing  rhythm. 


and  written  in  an  easy,  natural,  simple,  yet 
lively  style.  As  a  rule,  each  couplet  concludes 
with  a  repetition  of  one  or  two  lines  ocmstituting 
the  *  refrain* ;  but  the  refrain  is  sometimes  sepa- 
rate, and  precedes  or  follows  the  couplet,  in 
which  case  it  may  be  a  distich  or  quatrain,  or 
even  a  stanza,  of  different  rhythm  to  the  rest  of 
the  song.  The  history  of  the  chanson  would 
involve  a  review  of  the  whole  history  of  France, 
political,  literary,  and  social.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  all  modem  songs  may  be  classed  under 
four  heads  —  the  'dumson  historique*;  the 
'chanson  de  metier*;  the  'chanson  d'amour*; 
and  the  'chanson  baohique*;  four  divisions 
which  may  be  traced  in  uie  ancient  poets. 

I.  The  historical  songs  may  be  subdivided 
into  four  classes,  sacred,  military,  national,  and 
satiricaL  The  sacred  songs  include  the  *can- 
tique,*  the  'noel,'  or  Qiristmas  carol,  the 
'hymne,'  and  also  the  'complainte,*  or  lament, 
and  the  '  chanson  de  solennit^s  politiques,'  com- 
posed to  celebrate  an  accession  to  the  throne,  or 
other  public  event.  The  'cantatas'  performed 
on  state  occasions  by  other  nations  took  their 
origin  from  these  'chansons  de  solennit^.*  The 
national  songs  of  France  are  entirely  modem. 
[See  Vrvx  Henri  IV ;  Mabssillaise  ;  D^fabt 
Chant  du.  La  Pasisiennb,  &c.1 

3.  The  '  chansons  de  metier,*  Uke  the '  chan- 
sons militaires,*  were  originally  merely  cries. 
(Kastner,  'Les  Voix  de  Paris.*)  Of  all  the 
popular  songs,  these  professional  chansons  are 
the  fewest  in  number,  and  the  least  interesting 
both  as  regards  words  and  music. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the '  chansons  d*amour  * 
are  innumerable  and  weU  worth  studyinff.  In 
them  the  French  poets  exhausted  aU  uie  re- 
sources of  rhythm.  The  'lai,*  an  elegiac  song, 
accompanied  by  the  rote,  harp,  or  vielle  (hurdy- 
gurdy)  ;  the  *  virelai,'  turning  entirely  on  two 
rhymes ;  the  '  descort,*  in  which  the  mdody,  and 
sometimes  the  idiom  changed  with  each  couplet ; 
the  'aubade,*  the  'chant  royal,'  the  'ballade,' 
the  *  brunette,' the  'rondeau,'  and  the  'tridet,' 
are  all  forms  of  the  '  chanson  amoureuse,*  which 
was  the  precursor  of  the  modem  'romance.* 

4.  The  'chansons  bachiques*  are  also  remark- 
able for  variety  of  rhythm,  and  many  of 
them  have  all  tiie  ease  and  flexibility  of  the 
'couplets  de  facture*  of  the  best  vaudeville 
writers.  In  some  songs  the  words  are  more 
important,  in  others  the  music.  Hence  arose 
a  distinction  between  the  'note'  or  air,  and 
the  'chanson*  or  words.  The  old  chansons 
have  a  very  distinctive  character;  so  much  no 
that  it  is  easy  to^  infer  the  time  and  place  of 
their  origin  from  their  rhythm  and  style.  The 
popular  melodies  of  a  country  where  the  in- 
habitants live  at  ease,  and  sing  merely  for 
amusement,  have  as  a  rule  nothing  in  common 
with  those  of  a  people  whose  aim  is  to  per^ 
petuate  the  memory  of  the  past.  The  songs 
too  of  those  who  live  in  the  plains  are  mono- 
tonous and  spiritless;  whilst  those  of  moun- 
taineers are  naturally  picturesque,  impressive, 
and  even  sublime.     It  is  not  only  the  mfluence 
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of  cUmate  wliich  leaveB  its  mark  on  the  aongts  of 
a  people ;  the  spirit  of  the  age  haa  a  great  effect, 
as  we  may  see  if  we  remow  how  the  chansons 
of  France  have  drawn  their  inspiration  mainly 
from  two  sources— church  music,  and  the  '  chan- 
sons de  chasse.*  Even  in  its  songs,  the  influence 
of  the  two  privileged  classes,  the  cleigy  and  the 
nobility,  waa  felt  by  the  people.  Without  pur- 
suing this  subject  further,  we  will  merely  remark 
that  the  name  *  chansons  populaires '  i^ould  be 
applied  only  to  songs  of  which  the  author  of 
both  words  and  music  is  unknown. 

It  is  also  important  to  distinguish  between 
the  anonymous  chanson,  transmitted  by  tradi- 
tion, and  the  '  chanson  musicale,*  by  which  last 
we  mean  songs  that  were  noted  down  from  the 
first,  and  composed  with  some  attention  to  the 
rules  of  art.  Such  are  those  of  the  ChAtelain 
de  Coucy,  composed  at  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  and  justly  considered  most  curious  and 
instructive  relics  in  the  history  of  music.  (Michel 
et  Feme,  'Chansons  du  Ch&telain  de  Coucy,* 
Paris,  1830).    Of  a  similar  kind,  and  worthy  of 

Social  mention,  are  the  songs  of  Adam  de  la 
alle,  of  which  some  are  in  three  parts.  (Cousse- 
maker,  '  Adam  de  la  Halle,*  Paris>  1872).  True 
these  first  attempts  at  harmony  are  rude,  and 
very  different  from  the  '  Inventions  Musicales' 
of  Clement  Jannequin,  and  the  songs  for  one  or 
more  voices  by  the  great  masters  of  the  madrigal 
school ;  but  the  chuisoB.  of  the  middle  ages  was 
nevertheless  the  parent  of  the  ariette  in  the 
early  French  operas-comique,  and  of  the  modem 
couplet ;  while  the  '  chanson  musicale*  in  several 
parts  is  the  foundation  of  choral  music  with  or 
without  accompaniment.  By  some  of  the  great 
Flemish  musicians  the  word  chanson  was  ex- 
tended to  mean  psalms  and  other  sacred  pieces. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  French,  who 
are  so  rich  in  literary  collections  of  songs, 
should  have  at  present  no  anthology  of  '  chim- 
sons  musicales*  in  notation,  where  might  be  seen 
not  only  '  Belle  Erembor'  and  *  TEnfant-G^rard,' 
anonymous  compositions  of  the  i  ath  coitury,  but 
the  best  works  of  the  troubadours  Adenez, 
Charles  d*Anjou,  Blondel,  Gace  Bnilds,  Colin 
Muset,  Thibatdt  IV,  Comte  de  Champagne,  and 
of  the  Norman  and  Picard  trouv^res  of  the  13th, 
14th,  and  15th  centuries.  One  great  obstacle  to 
such  a  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  chansons  of 
the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries  were  so  often 
altered  in  transcribing.  It  is  however  much  to 
be  hoped  that  some  musician  of  taste  and 
erudition  will  before  long  place  within  our  reach 
the  'chansons  d*amour,*  and  the  'chansons  k 
boire,'  which  have  been  the  delight  of  the  French 
from  the  middle  ages  downwards. 

The  best  works  on  the  subject  at  present 
are  : — 'Histoire  litt^aire  de  la  France,'  voL  23 ; 
'Les  Poetes  fran9ais*  (Cr^pet^  Paris,  4  vols.); 
Du  Mersan^s  *  Chants  et  Chansons  populaires  de 
la  France  *  (Paris,  1848,  3  vols.),  with  accompani- 
ments by  Colet,  not  in  the  style  of  the  chansons  ; 
Coussemaker's  *  Chants  populaires  des  Flamands 
de  France*  (Ghent,  1856);  Champfleury  and 
Wekerlin*g  'Chansons  populaires  des  provinces 
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de  France*  (Paris,  i860) ;  Gagneur*8  '  Chansons 
populaires  du  Canada'  (Quebec,  1865);  Landelle'a 
'Cliansons  maritimes*  (Paris,  1805);  Nisard*s 
'Des  Chuisons  populaires*  (Paria,  1867).  Ca- 
pelle's  *  La  CIS  du  Caveau*  (4th  ed.  Paris,  187a) ; 
and  yerTimst*s  *  Bondes  et  Chansons  populaires 
illustr^*  (Paris,  1876).  In  the  last  two  works 
the  songs  are  not  always  correctly  given.    [G.  C] 

CHANT.  To  chant  is,  generally,  to  sin^ : 
and,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  to  sing  oertam 
words  according  to  the  style  required  by  musical 
laws  or  ecclesiastical  rule  and  custom ;  and  what 
is  thus  performed  is  styled  a  Chant  and  Chant- 
ing, Cantus  Jirmus,  or  Canto  fermo.  Practically, 
the  word  is  now  used  for  the  short  melodies 
sung  to  the  psalms  and  canticles  in  the  English 
Church.  These  are  either  'single,'  i.e.  adapted 
to  each  single  verse  after  the  tradition  of  16 
centuries,  or  'double,'  i.e.  adapted  to  a  couple 
of  verses,  or  even,  according  to  a  recent  still 
greater  innovation,  'quadruple,*  ranging  over 
four  verses. 

The  qualifying  terms  Gregorian,  Anglican, 
GaUieanf  Parisian,  Cologne,  etc.,  as  appUed  to 
the  chant,  simply  express  the  sources  from  which 
any  particular  chant  has  been  derived. 

It  ifl  historically  incorrect  to  regard  the  structure 
of  ancient  and  modem  chants  as  antagonistic  each 
to  the  other.  The  &mous  'Book  of  Common 
Praier  noted,'  of  John  Marbeck  (1559),  which 
contains  the  first  adaptation  of  music  to  the 
services  of  the  Reformed  Anglican  Church,  ia 
an  adaptation  of  the  ancient  music  of  the  Latin 
ritual,  according  to  its  then  weU-known  rulee, 
mutatis  mutandis  to  the  new  English  transla- 
tions of  the  Missal  and  Breviary.  ^The  ancient 
Gregorian  chants  for  the  psalms  and  canticles 
were  in  use  not   <mly  inmiediately  after  the 


Reformation,  but  &i  on  into  the  1 7th  century ; 
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and  although  the  Great  Rebellion  silenced  the 
ancient  liturgical  service,  with  its  traditional 
chant,  yet  in  the  tifth  year  after  the  Restora- 
tion (1664)  the  well-known  work  of  the  Rev. 
James  Clifford,  Minor  Canon  of  S.  Paul's,  gives 
as  the  'Common  Tunes'  for  chanting  the  "Rngliah 
Psalter,  etc.,  correct  versions  of  each  of  the  eight 
Gregorian  Tones  for  the  Psalms,  with  one  ending 
to  each  of  the  first  seven,  and  both  the  usual 
endings  to  the  eighth,  together  with  a  form  of 
the  Peregrine  Tone  similar  to  that  g^ven  by 
Marbeck  K  Clifford  gives  also  three  tones  set  to 
well-known  harmonies,  which  have  kept  their 
footing  as  chants  to  the  present  day.  ^  The  first 
two  are  arrangements  of  the  ist  Gr^orian  Tone, 
4th  ending — the  chant  in  Tallis's  'Cathedral 
Service'  for  the  Venite — ^with  the  melody  how- 
ever not  in  the  treble  but  (according  to  ancient 
custom)  in  the  tenor. .  It  is  called  by  Clifford 
'  Mr.  Adrian  Batten's  Tune* ;  the  harmony  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Tallis,  but  the 
treble  takes  his  alto  part,  and  the  alto  his  tenor. 
The  second,  called  'Christ  Church  Tune*  and  set 
for  ist  and  and  altos,  tenor,  and  bass,  is  also  the 
same ;  except  the  third  chord  frt>m  the  end — 
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Clifford's  third  specimen  is  quoted  as  'Canter- 
bury Tune/  and  in  that  set  to  the  Quicunque 
vult  (Athanadan  Creed)  in  Tallis's  'Cathedral 
Service* ;  but,  as  before,  with  harmonies  differ- 
ently arranged. 

Canderbury  Tune. 
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It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  8th  Gre- 
gorian Tone,  with  just  such  variations  as  might 
be  expected  to  occur  from  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  decay  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  forms 
and  rules  of  Church  music. 

The  fourth  of  Clifford's  examples  is  also  a  very 
good  instance  of  the  identity,  in  all  essential 
characteristics,  of  the  modem  Anglican 'chant 
and  the  ancient  Gregorian  psalm  tones.  It  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  8th  Tone,  ist  ending — the 
tone  b^ng  in  the  Tenor  :-^ 
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The  work  published  in  i66i  by  Edward  Lowe, 
entitled  'Short  Directions  for  the  Performance 
of  Cathedral  Service'  (2nd  ed.,  1664^,  also  gives 
the  whole  of  the  tones,  and  nearly  all  their 
endings,  according  to  the  Roman  Antiphonariiim, 
and  as  Lowe  had  sung  them  before  the  Rebellion 
when  a  chorister  at  Salisbury.  He  also  gives 
the  harmonies  quoted  above  as  the  'Imperial* 
and  'Canterbury'  tunes,  and  another  harmony  of 
the  8th  Tone,  short  ending  (Marbeck's  'Venite') 
with  the  plainsong  in  the  bass. 

The  'Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Music,'  by 
John  Play  ford  (bom  161 3),  in  its  directions  for 
the  '  Order  of  Performing  the  Divine  Service  in 
Cathedrals  and  CoU^ate  Chapels*  confirms  the 
above  statements.  Playford  gives  seven  specimens 
of  psalm  tones,  one  tor  each  day  of  the  week, 
with  'Canterbury'  and  the  'Imperial'  tunes  in 


'four  parts,  proper  for  Choirs  to  sing  the  Psalms, 
Te  Detmi,  Benedictus,  or  Jubilate,  to  the  organ.' 

The  Rev.  Canon  Jebb,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  'Collection  of  Choral  Uses  of  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Ireland'  (Preface,  p.  10),  gives 
from  Uie  three  writers  quoted  and  frx>m  Morley's 
'Introduction'  (1597)  a  table  of  such  old  English 
chants  as  are  evidently  based  upon  or  identical 
with  the  Gregorian  psaim  tones. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Reformation  on  the  Conti- 
nent, books  of  music  for  the  service  of  the 
Reformed  Church  were  published,  containing 
much  that  was  founded  curectly  upon  the  Gre< 
gorian  plainsong ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  the 
rage  for  turning  ever3rthing  into  metre  tlut  the 
chant  proper  fell  into  disuse  among  Protestant 
communities  on  the  Continent.  See  the  'Neu 
Leipziger  Gesangbuch'  of  Vopelius  (Leipzig  i68a). 
f  The  special  work  for  the  guidance  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  all  members  of  canon- 
ical choirs,  in  the  plainsong  which  they  have 
Rpecially  to  chant,  is  called  the  Direelorium  Ckori. 
The  present  Directorium  corresponds  to  the 
feunous  work  prepared  by  Guidetti  (1582),  with 
the  aid  of  his  master  Palestrina.|  But  as  is  the 
case  in  most  matters  of  widespread  traditional 
usance,  differences  are  found  between  the  books 
of  present  and  past  liturgical  music,  not  simply 
in  oifferent  countries  andcenturies,  but  in  different 
dioceses  of  the  same  country  and  the  same  century. 
The  York,  Hereford,  Bangor,  and  Lincoln  *  uses' 
are  named  in  our  Prayer  Book,  as  is  also  that  of 
Salisbury,  which  obtained  a  foremost  place  of 
honour  for  the  excellence  of  its  church  chant. 
Our  own  chants  for  the  responses  after  the  Creed, 
in  the  matins  and  vespers  of  English  cathedrals, 
are  the  same  to  the  present  day  with  those  found 
in  the  most  ancient  Sarum  Antiphonary,  and 
differ  slightly  from  the  Roman. 

The  psalm  tone,  or  chant,  in  its  original  and 
complete  fonn,  consists  of  (i)  An  Intonation  at 
the  beginning,  followed  by  a  recitation  on  the 
dominant  of  its  particular  mode;  (2")  A  Media- 
tion, a  tempo t  closing  with  the  middle  of  each 
verse ;  (3)  Another  recitation  upon  the  dominant 
with  a  Termination  completing  the  verse,  as  in 
the  following — the  Third  Tone ; — 
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In  the  modem  Anglican  chants  the  Intonation 
has  been  discarded,  and  the  chant  consists  of  the 
Mediation  and  Termination  only. 

When  the  tune  or  phrase  coincides  with  a 
single  verse  of  the  psalm  or  canticle  it  is  styled 
a  '  single  chant,'  as  are  all  those  hitherto  cited. 
At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  as  already 
stated,  the  Gregorian  chants  were  still  commonly 
used,  till  lighter  tastes  in  music  and  the  lessened 
numbers  of  men  in  cathedral  choirs  led  to  the 
composition  of  new  treble  chants  and  a  rage  for 
variety.  Some  of  these,  which  bear  such  names 
as  Farrant,  Blow,  and  Croft,  are  fine  and  appro- 
priate  compositionB.      But  a   different  feeling 
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gradually  btcibb  aa  to  the  essential  character  of 
church  music;  double  chants,  and  pretty  melodies 
with  modem  major  or.  minor  harmonies,  came  to 
be  substituted  for  the  single  strains,  the  solemn 
and  manly  recitation  tones,  and  the  grand 
harmonies  of  the  i6th  century.  The  Georgian 
period  teemed  with  flighty  dbants,  single  and 
double;  many  of  which  can  hardly  be  called 
either  reyerential  or  beautiful  -  terms  which  no 
one  can  apply  to  the  following  (by  Camidge,) 
still  in  frequent  use,  and  by  no  means  the  worst 
that  might  be  quoted  : — 
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But  however  objectionable  this  practice  may 
be  regarded,  it  must  be  confessed  that  many 
very  charming  melodies  have  been  produced 
on  the  lines  of  the  modem  double  cliant  by 
modem  composers  of  great  eminence.  The 
following  by  Dr.  Crotch  is  remarkable  for  its 
grace  and  dfegance,  as  well  as  for  the  severity  of 
the  contrapuntal  rule  to  which  the  quondam 
Oxford  professor  has  subjected  himself  in  its 
construction  (per  recte  et  retro).  Each  of  the 
four  parts  in  the  former  half  of  itte  chant  has  its 
notes  repeated  backwards  in  the  corresponding 
bars  of  Uie  second  half. 
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It  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  words  in  chanting. 

That  the  principles  of  the  old  Latin  chanting 
were  adopted  in  setting  the  music  to  the  new 
English  liturgy  and  offices,  is  evident  from  every 
text-book  of  English  chanting  from  Archbishop 
C^anmers  letter  to  Henry  VIII  and  from  Mar- 
beck  downwards,  as  long  as  any  decent  knowledge 
of  the  subject  remained  in  English  choirs.  LitUe 
by  little,  however,  the  old  rules  were  entirely 
neglected ;  generally  speaking,  neither  the  clergy 
nor  the  lay  members  of  the  £kiglish  choirs  knew 
anything  more  about  chanting  than  the  oral 
traditions  of  their  own  churches;  thus  things 
grew  gradually  worse  and  worse,  till  no  rule  or 
guide  seemed  left;  choirmen  and  boys  took  their 
own  course,  and  no  consent  nor  unity  of  effect 


remained,  so  £w  as  the  recitation  and  diviaion 
of  the  words  were  concerned. 

On  the  revival  of  Church  prindpleB  in  1830^ 
1840  our  own  English  documents  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal chanting,  and  the  pre-Reformation  sources 
from  which  they  were  derived,  began  to  be 
studied.  Pickering  and  Bimbault  each  re-edited 
Marbeck.  Dyce  and  Bums  published  an  adap- 
tation of  his  plainsong  to  the  Prayer  Book. 
Oakley  and  Redhead  brought  out  the  ^Laudes 
diumis'  at  the  chapel  in  Margaret  Street, 
London.  Heathoote  published  the  Oxford 
Psalter,  1845.  Hehnore's  *Psalter Noted'  (1849- 
50)  took  up  Marbeck's  work,  at  the  direction 
after  the  Venite — 'and  so  with  the  Psalms  as 
they  be  appointed' — and  furnished  an  exact 
guide  for  chanting  according  to  the  editor's  view 
of  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Moreton  Shaw, 
Salient,  and  J.  B.  Gray  also  published  Gregorian 
Psalters. 

Meantime  the  modem  Anglican  chant  was 
being  similarly  cared  for.  Numerous  books,  be- 
ginning with  that  of  Mr.  Janes  (1843),  issued 
frt>m  the  press,  giving  their  editors'  arrangement 
of  the  syllables  and  chant  notes  for  the  Psalter 
and  Canticles.  Among  the  most  prominent  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  HuUah's  '  Psalms 
with  Chants'  (1844) ;  Hehnore's  *  Psalter  Noted' 
(1850) ;  the  Psalter  of  the  S.P.C  K.  edited  by 
T^le  (1865);  the  'English  Psalter'  (1865); 
the  'Psalter  Accented'  (187a);  the  'Cathedral 
Psalter'  (1875) ;  the  Psalters  of  Ouseley,  Elvey, 
Gauntlett,  Mercer,  Doran  and  Nottingham,  Hey- 
wood  and  Sargent.  Among  these  various  publi- 
cations there  reigned  an  entire  discrepancy  as 
to  the  mode  of  distributing  the  words.  Beyond 
the  division  of  the  verse  into  two  parts  given 
in  the  Psalms  and  Canticles  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
no  pointing  or  arrangement  of  the  words  to  the 
notes  of  the  chant  lutf  ever  been  put  forward  by 
authority  in  the  Anglican  Church,  or  even  widely 
accepted.  Each  of  the  editors  mentioned  has 
therefore  followed  his  own  judgment,  and  the 
methods  employed  vary  from  the  strictest  syllabic 
arrangement  to  the  freest  attempt  to  make  the 
musical  accent  and  expression  agree  with  those 
which  would  be  given  in  reading — which  is  cer- 
tainly the  point  to  aim  at  in  all  arrangements  of 
words  for  chanting,  as  far  as  consistent  with  fit- 
ness and  common  sense.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
the  increased  attention  given  to  this  important 
subject,  may  lead  to  the  use  of  those  guide  books 
only  which  best  reconcile  the  demands  of  good 
reading  and  good  singing.  [T.  H.] 

CHANTERELLE,  a  French  term  for  the 
upper  or  E  string  of  the  violin — ^that  on  which 
the  melody  is  usually  sung,  [G.] 

CHAPEAU  CHINOIS.  [Chinese  Paviuon.] 

CHAPELLE,  originally  the  musicians  of  a 
chapel,  and  now  extended  to  mean  the  choir  or 
the  orchestra,  or  both,  of  a  church  or  chapel 
or  other  musical  establishment,  sacred  or  secular. 
The  maltre  de  chapelle  is  the  director  of  the 
music.  In  German  the  word  Kapelle  or  Capelle 
is  used  more  exclusively  for  the  private  orcheBtra 
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of  a  prince  or  other  great  personage,  and  the 
Kapell-meUter  k  the  conductor  or  director.  Gap- 
pella  pontificale  is  the  term  for  the  whole  body 
of  singers  in  the  Pope*a  service,  the  cantatoii 
cappeUani,  the  cantatori  apostolid,  and  the  can- 
tatori  pontificali. 

The  word  '  capella*  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  cape  of  S.  Martin,  on  which  solemn  oaths 
used  to  be  taken.  Thence  it  came  to  mean  the 
building  containing  the  cape,  and  thence  the 
musicians,  also  the  vestmento,  and  the  vessels  of 
the  building.  [G.] 

CHAPEI^  ROYAL.  Bodies  of  clergy  and  lay- 
clerks  who  minister  at  the  courts  of  Christian 
monarchs;  and  also  the  places  in  which  they 
wcHTship.  'There  are  several  in  England — viz.,  at 
St.  James's  Palace,  Whitehall,  and  St.  George's, 
Windsor,  etc.  From  the  'Liber  Niger  Domus 
Begis'  (1 461),  the  earliest  known  record  on  the 
subject,  we  learn  that  in  Edward  IV's  reign 
there  was  a  well-established  Chapel  Boyal,  con- 
sisting of  a  dean  ;  a  confessor  to  the  hous^old ; 
24  chaplains  and  clerks  variously  qualified — by 
skill  in  descant,  eloquence  in  reading,  and  ability 
in  OTgan-playing ;  a  epistlers,  ex-chorister-boys; 
8  children ;  a  master  of  the  grammar  school ; 
and  a  master  of  the  children,  or  master  of  song. 

The  term  Cbapel  Royal  is  now  usually  appUed 
to  that  at  St.  James*8  Palace.  The  chapel  is 
between  the  Colour  Court  and  the  Ambassadors' 
Court.  The  establishment  consists  of  the  Dean, 
the  Lord  High  Almoner ;  the  Clerk  of  the  Closet, 
and  a  deputies;  the  sub-dean;  48  chaplains; 
8  priests  in  ordinary,  a  master  of  the  children ; 
one  lay  composer ;  one  lay  organist  and  chapel- 
master  or  choir-master ;  8  lay  gentlemen  and  10 
boys  ;  1  sergeant  of  the  vestry ;  i  groom  of  ditto ; 
and  other  attendants. 

The  service  is  a  full  choral  one,  at  10  a.m., 

I  a  noon,   and  5.30  p.m.   on  Sundays,  and  at 

II  a.  m.  on  feast-days.  The  boys  are  educated 
at  the  cost  of  the  chapel,  and  as  a  rule  sing 
there  only.  The  chief  musical  posts  of  the  es- 
tablishment are  at  present  held  as  follows: — 
Master  of  the  Children,  Rev.  Thos.  Helmore, 
one  of  the  priests  in  ordinary ;  Composer,  Sir 
John  Goes;  Organist  and  Choir-mabter,  Mr. 
C.  S.  Jekyll. 

The  Chapel  Royal  at  Whitehall  (Banqueting 
House)  is  under  the  same  chief  officers  as  St. 
James's — but  is  now  attended  only  once  a  year 
by  the  choir  of  that  establishment  in  the  special 
service  of 'Maundy  Thursday,  on  the  afcemoon 
of  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  when  gifts  called 
'Benevolences'  are  distributed  by  the  Lord 
High  Almoner  to  certain  poor  people,  as  many 
in  nmnber  as  the  sovereign  is  years  old. 
The  ceremony  is  a  relic  of  a  service  which 
included  washing  the  feet  of  the  poor,  of  the  Siime 
nature  with  that  performed  by  the  Pope  on  the 
same  day.  That  part  of  it,  however,  as  well  as 
the  distribution  of  fish  and  bread  before  the 
second  lesson  has  long  been  discontinued. 

The  following  special  anthems  were  formerly 
sung  in  the  court$e  of  the  service  : — '  Hide  not 
thoa    thy    £Etce  from  us,   O  Lord'    (Farrant), 
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'Plrevent  us.  0  Lord'  (Byrd),  'Call  to  re- 
membrance, O  Lord'  ^Farrant),  *0  praise  the 
Lord  all  ye  heathen'  (Croft).  They  are  now 
varied  each  year. 

The  Chapel  Royal  of  the  Savot  (Strand)  is 
a  Chapel  Ruyal  in  name  only.  The  appointment 
of  mimster  is  in  the  gilt  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  the  service  is  dependent  on  the  taste  or 
ability  of  the  minister,  as  in  any  other  ordinary 
chapel.  [T.H.] 

CHAPERONS  BLANCS,  LES.  A  comic 
opera  in  three  acts ;  the  libretto  by  Scribe,  the 
music  by  Auber.  Produced  in  Paris  April  9, 
1836.  [G.] 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.  This  musical  firm  com- 
menced business  in  January  181  a,  at  ia4  New 
Bond  Street,  previously  tenanted  by  Goulding, 
D*Almaine,  &  Co.  The  firm  consisted  of  Samuel 
ChappeU,  John  Baptist  Cramer,  and  Francis  Tat- 
ton  Latour.  At  the  expiration  of  seven  years, 
J.  B.  Cramer  retired,  and  ChappeU  &  Co.,  re- 
quiring more  space,  removed  to  a  nearly  opposite 
house,  50  New  Bond  Street.  Recent  enlargements 
have  increased  the  premises  to  three  houses 
in  Bond  St.,  and  the  site  of  a  former  stable- 
vavd  as  well  as  of  large  back  gardens  of  three 
nouses  in  George  Street.  The  first  partnership 
is  noticeable  for  the  establishment  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  all  the  business  arrangements 
for  which  were  made  at  No.  i  a4.  Mr.  Chi^pell 
further  lent  his  house  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Directors,  and  refreshed  the  weary  ones.  J.  B. 
Cramer  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and 
the  spirit  would  sometimes  move  him  to  play 
imtil  one,  two,  or  three  in  the  morning,  to  the 
great  delight  of  his  auditors.  When  the  society 
had  become  firmly  established,  a  silver  teapot 
was  presented  to  the  lady  of  the  house.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  term  of  partnership  (i8a6), 
Latour  withdrew,  and  carried  on  a  separate  busi- 
ness until  1830,  when  he  sold  it  to  his  former 
partner.  Samuel  ChappeU  died  Dec.  1834,  and 
the  business  was  then  carried  on  for  the  widow 
by  her  sons, — William,  the  eldest,  being  25  years 
old.  Desiring  to  propf^ate  a  knowledge  of  the 
music  of  the  Madrigalian  era,  WiUiam  ^in  1 840) 
Lrojected  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society,  which 
held  its  meetings  and  rehearsals  at  No.  50.  He 
edited  Dowland's  songs  for  the  Society,  and  also 
edited  and  published  (.1838-40)  a  'Collection  of 
National  English  Airs,'  giving  their  pedigrees  and 
the  anecdotes  connected  with  them,  with  an 
essay  on  miuHtrelsy  in  England.  This  was  after- 
wards expanded  into  his  *  Popular  Music  of  the 
Olden  Time'  (2  vols.  1855-59).  The  business 
was  greatly  extended  by  Thomas  ChappeU,  under 
a  family  arrangement  by  which  his  elder  brother 
left,  and  bought  the  half  of  the  business  carried 
on  under  the  name  of  Cramer  &  Co.,  with  the  late 
T.  F.  Beale  as  his  partner.  It  was  under  Thos. 
ChappeU's  management  that  the  great  extension 
of  the  buildings  took  place,  and  he  was  the  pro- 
jector of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  and  the 
Saturday  Popular  Concerts  which  sprang  out  of 
them,  both  ot  which  have  owed  their  success  in 
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great  measure  to  the  management  of  S.  Arthur 
Chappell,  the  younger  brother.  [Monday  Popu- 
lar CoNCEBTS.]  A  large  concert-room  had  been 
much  wanted  at  the  west  end  of  London,  and 
St.JameB*8  Hall  was  projected  and  carried  out 
mainly  by  the  Chappells. 

The  pianoforte  factory  of  Chappell  and  Co.  is 
in  Chalk  Farm  Boad.  The  average  of  manu- 
fibcture  is  from  35  to  30  pianos  per  week.    [W.  C] 

CHAPPINGTON,  John,  built  an  organ  in 
1597  for  Magdalen  College,  Oxford-     [V.  de  P.] 

CHAPPLE,  Samuel,  was  bom  at  Crediton, 
in  1775.  Whilst  an  infant  he  was  deprived  of 
sight  by  small-pox.  At  an  early  age  he  com- 
menced the  stuay  of  the  violin,  and  when  about 
fifteen  was  taught  the  pianoforte  by  a  master 
xumied  Eames,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Thomas, 
a  scholar  of  John  Stanley — all  blind  men.  In 
1795  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Ashburton, 
where  he  continued  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 
He  composed  and  published  many  anthems,  songs, 
glees,  and  pianoforte  sonatas.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CHABACTERISTIC.  This  term  is  some- 
times applied  to  music  which  is  designed  as  the 
expression  of  some  special  sentiment  or  cir- 
cmnstance.  Thus  in  vocal  music,  if  the  melody 
is  appropriate  to  the  words,  we  may  speak  of  the 
'characteristic  settingof  the  text.'  In  instrumental 
music,  also,  the  word  may  be  used  where  what 
IB  known  as  'local  colouring'  is  introduced ;  e.g. 
the  'Bans  des  vaches'  movement  in  Bossinis 
overture  to  'Guillaume  Tell'  might  be  properly 
described  as  'characteristic'  The  term  is  also 
occasionally  applied  to  programme  music.  Bee- 
thoven's sonata  'Adieu,  Absence,  and  Betum' 
is  frequently  entitled  the  'Senate  Caracteristique,' 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  title  was 
given  by  the  composer.  He  has,  however,  him- 
self used  it  for  the  overture  to  Leonore,  published 
as  op.  138.  (See  Nottebohm's  '  Them.  Verzeich- 
niss.  )  Spohr's  4th  Symphony  is  entitled  *  Die 
Weihe  der  Tone ;  charakteristisches  Tonge- 
malde,'  &c.  [E.  P.] 

CHABD,  George  Willtah,  Mus.  Doc.,  was 
bom  about  1 765.  He  received  his  early  musical 
education  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  under  Bobert 
Hudson,  Mus.  Bac.  In  1 787  he  became  lay  clerk 
of  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  some  years  later 
was  appointed  organist  of  that  church  and  of  the 
adjacent  college.  In  181 2  he  took  the  degree  of 
'Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge.  He  composed 
■ome  church  music  and  other  sacred  pieces,  some 
of  which  have  been  published,  and  some  songs 
and  glees ;  of  the  latter  he  published  '  Twelve 
Glees,  for  three,  four,  and  five  voices.'  He  died 
May  23,  1849,  aged  84.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CHABITY  CHILDBEN,  Mebtino  at  St. 
Paul's.  A  festival  service  attended  by  the 
children  of  the  old  charity  schools  of  the  metropolis, 
is  held  annually  in  June  under  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  the  children  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  singing.  The  first  of  these  festivals 
was  held  in  1704,  on  the  Thursday  in  Whitsun- 
week,  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom ;  the  second  in 
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1 705  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  where  the  service  took 
place  until  1738,  when  it  was  held  at  Christ 
Church,  Newgate  St.,  and  was  continued  there 
until  1801.  In  that  year  the  children  met 
at  the  cathedral,  where  the  services  have  since 
been  held,  except  in  i860  when  the  cathedral 
was  under  repair  and  the  schools  assembled  on 
the  Handel  orchestra  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  On 
April  33,  1789,  the  children  met  at  St.  Paul's, 
when  Geoige  the  Third  went  in  state  to  return 
thanks  for  his  restoration  to  health ;  and,  earlier 
still,  on  July  .7,  1713,  at  the  thanksgiving  for 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  they  were  assembled  in  the 
streets.  The  effect  of  the  music  has  been  recorded 
by  many  eminent  musicians,  including  Haydn, 
in  whose  memorandum  book  in  the  *  Conserva- 
toire at  Vienna  there  is  a  note  on  the  service, 
quoting  Jones's  double  chant  (Pohl's  *  Haydn 
in  London,'  31  a),  and  Berlioz,  who  was  present 
in  1851  ('Soirees  de  TOrchestre,'  No.  31).  The 
number  of  the  children  varies,  but  is  generally 
between  5000  and  6000 ;  they  are  arranged  in 
an  amphitheatre  constructed  for  the  occasion 
under  the  dome.  The  service,  which  includes 
the  Hallelujah  Chorus,  is  accompanied  by  the 
organ,  trumpets,  and  drums.  Up  to  1863  the 
113th  psalm  had  been  sung  before  the  sermon, 
but  in  that  year  Mendelssohn's  'Sleepers,  wake' 
was  substituted  for  it.  In  1865  Sir  John  Cross 
wrote  a  unison  setting  of  the  *  Te  Deum,'  which 
took  the  place  of  Boyce  in  A,  and  in  1866  he 
wrote  a  'Jubilate'  in  the  same  form.  Among 
the  conductors  have  been  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  H. 
Buckland,  and  Mr.  Shoubridge.  [C.  M.] 

CHABLES  THE  SECOND.  An  English 
opera  in  two  acts ;  the  words  by  Desmond  Byan, 
the  music  by  Macfarren.  Produced  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre  Oct.  37,  1849.  [G.] 

CH  ASSE,  A  LA,  a  term  applied  to  music  which 
intentionally  imitates  hunting  or  contains  horn 
passages  suggesting  it.  Such  are  Mehul's  over- 
ture to  '  Le  Jeime  Henri,'  the  hunting  choruses 
in  '  The  Seasons,'  and  in  '  Der  Freischutz.'  But 
this  does  not  excuse  the  French  publisher  who 
entitled  Beethoven's  overture  in  C  (op.  115)  'La 
Chasse,*  because  of  a  passage  for  two  horns 
in  the  introduction,  or  the  Grerman  publisher 
who  followed  him  in  designating  it  'Jagd> 
ouverture.'  [G.] 

CHATTEBTON,  JoHV  Balsib,  eminent  harp- 
ist, bom  at  Norwich  1810,  studied  under  Bochsa 
and  Labarre ;  succeeded  Bochsa  as  profSrasor  of  the 
harp  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  in  1844  was 
appointed  harpist  to  the  Queen.  He  retained 
both  appointments  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  London  in  1871.  Chatterton  wrote  much  for 
the  harp,  chiefly  operatic  selections.     [M.  C.  C] 

CHAULIEU,  Charles,  bom  in  Paris  1788, 
died  in  London  1849,  pianist;  studied  in  the 
Conservatoire  under  Adam  and  Catel.  In  his 
earlier  years  he  was  a  good  teacher,  but  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  execution.  In 
1840  he  settled  in  London.  He  arranged  an 
immense  quantity  of  opera  airs  for  the  pianoforte. 
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and  oompofled  sonatas,  caprices,  rondeauz,  and  a 
collection  of  studies  called  '  L'Indispensable '  for 
the  same  instrument.  He  contributed  well-written 
articles  to  '  Le  Pianiate  *  a  musical  journal  (Paris 
1834  wi<i  1835).  [M.  C.  C] 

CHAUNTER.  The  highest  pipe  of  the  bagpipe, 
from  which  the  'chaunt'  or  melody  is  produced, 
as  opposed  to  the  drones,  which  each  speak  only 
to  a  single  note.    [Bagpipe.]  [W.  H.  S.] 

CHECK  (Ft.  VAUrape,  La  Chaise;  ItaL 
JUhaUo  or  ParamatieUo ;  Ger.  Fdnger),  an  im- 
portant member  in  the  action  of  a  grand  piano- 
forte, consisting  of  an  upright  of  thick  wire,  bearing 
an  almost  spade-shaped  head  of  leather  or  some 
light  wood  covered  with  leather.  It  is  fixed  in  the 
back  part  of  the  key  behind  the  hammer,  and  its 
duty  ia  to  catch  the  hammer  when  it  falls  a  certain 
distance  away  from  the  string,  and  hold  it  until 
it  is  released  by  the  finger  of  the  player  allowing 
the  key  to  rise.  In  cottage  pianofortes  or  pianinos 
that  have  check  actions  the  check  is  placed  be- 
fore the  hammer,  and  a  stud  projecting  from  the 
butt  of  the  hammer  comes  in  contact  with  the 
check.     [PiANOPOBTK.]  [A.  J.  H.] 

CHEESE,  G.  J.,  organist  of  Leominster  in 
1 771,  and  subsequently  organist  and  professor  of 
the  pianoforte  in  London,  published'  Practical 
Bules  for  Playing  and  Teaching  the  Pianoforte 
and  Organ.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

CHELAUD,  HiPPOLTTE  Andr4  Jkan  Bap- 
tists,  bom  Feb.  i,  1789,  in  Paris,   son  of  a 
musician  at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  was  destined  for 
the  musical  profession  from  his  childhood,  and 
studied  at  the  Conservatoire  under  R.  Kreutzer 
for  the  violin,  and  Grossec,  M^ul,  and  Cherubini 
for  composition.     Having  won  the  '  Grand  Prix' 
for  composition  he  went  to  Italy,  and  studied 
chuidi  music  under   Baini  and   Zingarelli  in 
Rome,  and  dramatic  music  under  Paisiello  and 
Fioravanti  at  Naples.     He  produced  his  first 
work,  a  comic  opera,  'La  casa  da  vendere,'  at 
Naples  in  1815.     On  his  return  to  Paris  he 
becaone  a  violinist  at  the  Grand  Opdra.  and  gave 
lessons,  composing  diligently  at  the  same  time. 
After  infinite  trouble  his  tra^c  opera  of  'Mac- 
beth' (libretto  by  Rouget  de  1  Isle)  was  produced 
at  the  Grand  Op^ra  (June  29,  1827),  but  it  was 
aoon  removed  from  the  boards,  and  Chelard  left 
Paris  for  Munich,  where  the  success  of  'Macbeth' 
was  so  decided,  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  made 
him  his  chapel-master.     He  returned  to  Paris, 
and  remaincMi  there  till  the  Revolution  of  1830 
drove  him  back  to  Munich  to  become  widely 
known  as  a  composer  and  leader.     In  1831  he 
led  the  Thuringian  Festival  at  Erfurt.     In  1832 
and   1833  he  was  in  London  conducting  the 
German   opera   company,   of   which    Schroder^ 
Devrienty  and  Haitzinger  were  members.^     In 
1836  he  was  employed  as  theatre  and  concert 
director  at  Augsburg,  and  in   1840  succeeded 
Hummel   as   court   Kapellmeister  at  Weimar. 
One  of  th^  events  of  this  time  was  the  arrival  of 
Berlioz  in  1843 ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  remember 
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that  it  was  Chelard  who  urged  the  eccentric 
Frenchman  to  visit  Mendelsso^  at  Leipsic,  and 
'made  him  blush'  at  the  suggestion  that  his  old 
friend  would  probably  not  be  glad  to  see  him. 
('Voyage  musicale,'  Lettre  4.)  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Liszt  in  1852,  but  he  continued  to 
the  close  of  his  life  at  Weimar,  and  died  in 
1 861.  He  composed  several  other  operas,  but 
none  so  successful  as  'Macbeth.'  'Hermanns- 
Schlacht'  (Munich,  1835)  is  a  solid  and  carefully 
written  work  in  the  German  style.  His  operas, 
though  full  of  merit,  and  effective  in  their  day, 
are  no  longer  performed ;  the  overtiire  to  '  Mac- 
beth'  alone  is  occasionally  heard  at  concerts. 
While  he  clung  to  the  style  of  French  romantic 
opera,  he  strove  somewhat  ostentatiously  to  adopt 
that  of  the  Grerman  school.  But  he  wanted  thi 
power  to  enable  him  to  weld  these  confiicting 
elements  into  a  harmonious  whole.  [A.  M.] 

CHELL,  William,  Mus.  Bac.,  successively 
lay  vicar,  prebendary,  and  precentor  of  Hereford 
Cathedral,  graduated  in  music  at  Oxford  in 
1524.  He  was  author  of  two  works,  entitled 
'Musicse  practicee  Compendium,'  and  'de  Pro- 
portionibus  Musicis.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

CHERUBINI,  Maria  Luioi  Cablo  Zenobi 
Salvatobe,  bom  in  Florence,  Sept.  14,  1760, 
son  of  a  musician  at  the  Pergola  theati^.  His 
musical  faculty  was  evident  from  the  first.  'I 
began,*  says  he,  in  the  Preface  to  his  autograph 
Catalogue,  'to  learn  music  at  six,  and  compo- 
sition at  nine.  The  first  from  my  &ther,  the 
second  from  Bartolomeo  and  Alessandro  Felici, 
and  after  their  death  from  Bizzarri  and  J.  Cas- 
trucci.*  His  first  work  was  a  Mass  and  Credo 
in  D,  for  four  voices  and  accompaniment,  and 
by  the  time  he  was  sixteen  he  had  composed 
3  Masses,  2  Dixits,  a  Magnificat,  a  Miserere, 
and  a  Te  Deum,  besides  an  Oratorio,  3  Cantatas, 
and  other  smaller  works.  In  1777  or  8  the 
Grand  Duke,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Leopold  II, 
granted  him  an  allowance  that  he  might  study 
imder  Sarti  at  Bologna.  Thither  Cherubini 
went,  and  there  he  remained  for  four  years, 
thoroughly  acquiring  the  old  Italian  contra- 
puntal style,  and  gaining  that  proficiency  in 
polyphonic  writing  in  which  no  composer  since 
his  time  has  equalled  him,  unless  it  be  Men- 
delssohn. The  compositions  given  in  the  Cata- 
logue^ under  1778  and  9  are  all  Anti^ons 
written  on  Canti  fermif  a  la^PaleUrina.  ifVith 
the  early  part  of  1 780,  however,  this  stops.  His 
first  opera,  '  Quinto  Fabio,'  was  written  during 
that  summer  and  produced  at  Alessandria,  and 
for  the  next  fourteen  years  operas  and  dra- 
matic music  seem  to  have  engaged  almost  his 
entire  attention: — 1782,  'Armi£k'  (Florence), 
'Adriano  in  Siria'  (L^hom),  'D  Messenzio' 
(Florence);  1783,  *I1  Quinto  Fal)io'  (Rome), 
*Lo  sposo  di  tre*  (Venice);  1784,  *L'  IdaUde' 

1  The  Catalogae  referred  to  here  end  elMwhere  In  this  ertlde  wu 
compiled  hs  Cherubini  hinnelf.  with  an  interesting  Frefeee.  end 
pabliahed  efler  hli  deeth  br  Bottie  de  Toulmon,  under  the  title  of 
*  Notice  det  menu'ertte  auttivrephes  de  le  musique  composee  par  fra 
M.  L.  C.  Z.  8.  Cherubini,  etc.  etc..  Parts,  chex  k»  prlndpaux  Bditeurt 
de  rouMque.'  IMS.  It  haa  been  reprinted  bj  Mr.Bellaile  In  hie 
'Memorials.' 
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(Florence^,  'L*  Alessandro  neir  Indie*  (Mantaa). 
These  operas  must  have  made  his  name  known 
all  oyer  Italy.  In  1784  he  was  invited  to 
London,  and  wrote  'La  Finta  Principessa' 
(1785),   and   'Gialio  Sabino*   (1786),  for  the 

'  King's  Theatre,  but  without  success.  He  also 
made  laree  additions  to  Paisiello's  'Marcheee 
Tulipano,  and  other  operas  then  on  the  stage 
in  London.  He  was  much  noticed  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  held  the  poet  of  Composer  to  the 
King  for  one  year.  In  July  1 786  he  left  London 
for  Paris,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  for 
the  whole  of  tho  next  year,  very  much  fdted  and 
liked.  In  the  winter  of  1787-8  he  brought  out 
his  eleventh  opera  at  Turin,  'Ifigenia  in  Aulide.* 
He  then  returned  to  Paris,  which  from  that  time 
became  his  home.  His  first  opera  in  Paris  was 
'Demophon,*  to  Marmontel's  libretto,  Dec.  5, 
1788.  In  this  opera  he  broke  loose  from  the 
light  and  trivial  vein  of  the  Neapolitan  school, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  grand  style  which 
he  himself  afterwards  bo  fully  developed.  Mean- 
while  he  was  fuUy  employed.  Leonard,  Marie 
Antoinette's  coiffeur,  had  obtained  permission  to 
found  an  Italian  Opera,  and  Cherubini  received 
the  entire  musical  direction  of  it.  During  the 
years  1789-92,  he  conducted  the  so-called 
'Bouffons'  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Foire  St.  Ger- 
main, in  operas  of  Anfossi,  Paisiello,  Cimarosa, 
and  other  Italians,  besides  writing  a  great 
number  of  separate  pieces  in  the  same  style 

-for  insertion  into  these  works.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  eagerly  pushing  on  in  the  path 
opened  by  '.'Pemophon.  On  the  i8th  of  July, 
1 791,  he  brought  out  'Lodolska,'  a  decided  step 
in  advance.  The  effect  produced  by  his  new 
style,  with  its  unusual  harmonic  combinations 
and  instnunental  effects,  was  both  startling 
and  brilliant,  and  took  the  composers  of  the 
day  completely  by  surprise.  'Lodolska*  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  operas  in  which  he 
advanced  still  further.  '  Koukourgi '  ( 1 793)  re- 
mained in  MS.  to  be  afterwards  adapted  to 
*Ali  Baba';  but  'Elisa'  (Dec.  13,  1794), 
'Med^e'  (March  13,  97),  *L*  HdteUerie  Por- 
tugaise'  (July  25,  98),  'Les  deux  Joumees* 
(Jan.  16,  1800),  known  in  Grermany  as  'Der 
Wassertrager,'  as  well  as  a  number  of  small 
one-act  works,  such  as  'Anacr^n'  (1803),  and 
'  Achille  k  Scyros,'  both  ballet-operas  and  both 
masterpieces,  show  how  unceasing  was  his 
activity,  and  how  much  he  must  have  pleased 
the  opera-goers.  But  though  succassfid  with 
the  public,  his  pecuniary  position  was  anything  I 
but  satisfactory.  When  the  'Conservatoire  de  { 
Musique'  was  founded  in  1795,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  three  'Inspecteurs  des 
£tudes,*  an  appointment  by  no  meauB  commen- 
surate with  his  genius  and  artistic  position, 
chiefly  no  doubt  because. of  Napoleon's  d'slike 
to  him,  a  dislike  which  the  Emperor  took  no 
pains  to  conceal.  |k  Cherubini's  nature,  at  all 

^times  grave,  not  to  say  gloomy,  became  visibly 
depressed  under  these  circumstances,  and  he 
began  to  lose  all  pleasure  in  his  profession.  In 
1795  he  married  Madlle.  C^cile  Tourette,  a  step 
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not  likely  to  diminish  his  anxiet'es.  He  there- 
fore willingly  accepted  an  offer  to  write  an  opera 
for  the  Imperial  Theatre  at  Vienna,  where  he 
arrived  early  in  July  1805.  Here  he  made 
acquaintance  with  Beethoven,  whose  deafnees 
was  not  then  so  great  as  to  be  an  obstacle  to 
conversation,  and  the  two  were  often  together. 
Beethoven  esteemed  Cherubini  above  all  the  then 
living  writers  for  the  stage,  and  his  vocal  music 
was  much  influenced  by  him.  What  Cherubini 
thought  of  Beethoven's  music  is  not  so  dear. 
He  was  present  at  the  first  performances  of 
'Fidelio,'  but  beyond  his  remarks  that  no  one 
could  tell  what  key  the  overture  was  in,  and 
that  Beethoven  had  not  sufficiently  studied 
writing  for  the  voice,  nothing  is  known.  'II 
6tait  toujours  brusque,'  was  his  one  answer  to 
enquiries  as  to  Beethoven's  personal  character- 
istics. (Sde  Schindler's  'Beethoven,*  L  118,  also 
p.  184  of  this  Dictionary.) 

The  'Wassertrager'  was  performed  shortly 
after  Cherubini's  arrival,  and  'Faniska*  pro- 
duced Feb.  25,  1806.  But  it  was  a  poor  time 
for  operas  in  Vienna.  The  war  between  Austria 
and  France  broke  out  immediately  after  his 
arrival;  Vienna  was  taken  on  Nov.  13,  and 
Cherubini  was  soon  called  upon  to  organise  and 
conduct  Napoleon's  soirees  at  Schonbrunn.  But 
his  main  object  at  Vienna  was  frustrated,  and  he 
returned  to  France,  v  His  mind  became  so  much 
embittered  as  to  afDbct  his  health.  Whilst  living 
in  retirement  at  the  ch&teau  of  the  Prince  de 
Chimay,  his  friends  entreated  him  to  write  some 
sacred  music  for  the  consecration  of  a  church 
there;  fdr  a  long  time  he  refused,  but  at  last 
set  to  work  secreUy,  and  surprised  Uiem  with  the 
Mass  in  F  for  three  voices  and  orchestra  (1809). 
With  this  work  a  new  epoch  opens.  It  is  true 
that  both  in  1809  and  18 10  we  find  one-act 
operas  (' Pimmalione,'  Nov.  30,  1809,  'Le 
Crescendo,'  Sept.  i,  1810),  that  in  1813  he  wiute 
the  '  Abenc^rages,'  and  even  so  late  as  1833  <  Ali 
Baba,'  but  the  fact  remains  that  after  1809  sacred 
music  was  Cherubini's  main  occupation.  Besides 
a  number  of  smaller  sacred  pieces  for  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  voices,  with  orchestra,  organ,  or 
quartet,  the  Catalogue  for  the  yeaiB  1  Si 6-25 
contains  the  '  Messe  Solennelle*  in  C  (March  14, 
1816),  a  'Gloria'  in  Bb,  a  *  Credo'  in  D.  the 
*  Messe  des  Morts'  (Requiem)  in  C  (aU  1817)  ; 
the  'Messe  Solennelle'  in  £  (1818)  ;  that  in  G, 
and  a  'Kyrie'  (both  18 19);  that  in  Bb  <Nov. 
1821)  ;  a  'Kyrie*  in  C  minor  (Sept.  13,  1823) ; 
the  Coronation  Mass  for  3  voices  (April  29, 
1825)  ;  and  lastly  the  ' Requiem'  in  D  for  men's 
voices  (Sept.  24,  1836). 

During  the  hundn^d  days  Nap  .leon  made  him 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  and  shortly 
after,  under  Louis  XVIIT,  he  was  elected  membOT 
of  the  ^Institut,'  and  in  18 16  was  appointed 
jointly  with  Lesueur  'musician  and  superin* 
tendant  of  the  King's  Chapel,*  with  a  jalary  of 
3,000  francs.    Thus  almost  at  once  did!  honour, 

r'tion,  and  income,  all  fall  upon  him. -1  In  1822 
became  Director  of  the  Conaervat(nre,  and 
the  energy  which  ba  threw  into  his  new  work 
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18  sliown  by  the  'Solf^es  pour  rezamen  de 
r^oole,'  which  ffll  the  Catalogue  during  the  next 
few  yean,  and  by  the  '  Gours  de  Contrepoint  et 
de  la  Fugue/  which  was  published  in  1835. 
Nor  are  these  years  barren  in  instrumental 
works.  In  1815  the  Philharmonic  Society,  then 
recently  formed,  offered  him  the  sum  of  £200 
for  a  symphony,  an  overture,  and  a  vocal  piece, 
And  at  their  invitation  he  paid  a  second  visit  to 
London.  He  arrived  in  March ;  the  Symphony 
(in  D)  was  finished  on  April  24,  and  played  on 
ihe  ist  of  May.  It  was  afterwards  (in  1829) 
scored  as  a  quartet.  The  Overture  was  per- 
formed at  the  concert  of  the  3rd  of  April,  and 
Another  MS.  overture  on  May  29.  In  addition 
to  these  the  Catalogue  shows  a  Funeral  March 
for  full  orchestra  (March  1820) ;  a  inarch  for 
'Faniska'  (May  15,  18.^1);  six  string  quartets, 
viz.  in  £b  (18 14),  in  C,  from  the  Symphony,  with 
a  new  Adagio  (1829),  in  D  (July  31,  1834),  in 
E  (Feb.  12,  1835),  in  F  (June  28,  1836),  in 
A  minor  (July  22,  1837);  and  a  string  quintet 
in  E  minor  (C)ct.  28,  1837).  CChenibini  died  on 
the  15th  of  May,  1842,  highly  honoured  and 
esteemed.  In  addition  to  the  works  above 
mentioned  he  wrote  several  operas  in  con» 
junction  with  other  composers,  such  as  *  Blanche 
de  Provence'  in  182 1,  to  celebrate  the  baptism 
of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  with  Boieldieu,  Paer, 
Berton,  and  Kreutzer;  also  a  great  number  of 
canons  for  two,  three,  or  more  voices..  The 
catalogue  contains  in  all  305  nimibers,  some  of 
them  very  voluminous,  besides  a  supplementary 
list  of  thirty  works  omitted  by  dierubini,  as 
well  as  eighteen  volumes  (some  of  them  of  more 
than  400  pages)  of  music  by  various  Italian 
writers,  copied  out  by  the  great  composer  himself, 
a  practice  which  he  admits  to  have  learned  from 
his  old  master  Sarti. 

Cherubini*s  artistic  career  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods.  The  first,  1 760-1 791,  when 
he  was  writing  motets  and  masses  k  U  Pales- 
triDa»  and  operas  in  the  light  Neapolitan  vein, 
or  may  be  called  his  Italian  period.  The  second 
Operatic  period  opens  with  'Lodoiska,*  though 
the  beginning  of  the  change  is  apparent  in 
'  Demopbon  *  (i  788)  in  the  form  of  the  concerted 
pieces,  in  the  entrances  of  the  chorus,  and  the 
expressive  treatment  of  the  orchestra.  'Lodo- 
Iska  *  however  shows  an  advance  both  in  inspi- 
mtion  and  expression.  '  Med^e  *  and  'Les  deux 
Joum^  *  form  the  climax  of  the  operatic  period. 
In  the  former  the  Btemne>s  of  the  characters, 
the  mythological  background,  and  above  all  the 
passion  of  Medea  herself,  must  have  seized  his 
imagination,  and  inspired  him  with  those  poig- 
nant, almost  overpowering  accents  of  grief, 
i'ealousy,  and  hatred  in  which  '  Medee  *  abounds. 
3nt  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  interest 
rests  mainly  in  Medea,  that  there  is  a  monotony 
in  the  sentiment,  and  that  the  soliloquies  are 
tedious ;  in  a  word  that  in  spite  of  all  its  force 
and  truth  the  opera  will  never  command  the 
wide  i^preoiation  which  the  music  as  music 
deserves.  The  *  Deux  Joum^es  *  forms  a  strong 
oontraat  io  *  Med^*  and  is  a  biilUant  example 
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of  C^ierubini's  versatility.  Here  the  sphere  of 
action  is  purely  human,  simple,  even  plebeian, 
and  it  is  mipossible  not  to  admire  the  art  with 
which  C!herubini  has  laid  aside  his  severe  style 
and  adapted  himself  to  the  minor  forms  of 
the  arietta  and  couplet^  which  are  in  keeping 
with  the  idyllic  situations.  The  finales  and 
other  laxge  movements  are  more  concise,  and 
therefore  more  within  the  range  of  the  general 
public,  and  there  is  an  ease  about  the  melodies, 
and  a  warmth  of  feeling,  not  to  be  found  else- 
where in  Cherubini.  This  period  closes  with 
the  '  Abenc^rages '  in  181 3,  for  'AU  Baba,' 
though  completed  in  1833,  was  largely  founded 
on  'Koukourgi*  (1793).  The  third  period,  that 
of  his  sacred  ocmpoeitions,  dates  properly  speak- 
ing from  hb  appointment  to  the  Chapelle  Boyale 
in  1 81 6,  though  it  may  be  said  to  have  b^^n 
with  the  Mass  in  F  (1809),  which  is  important 
as  being  the  first  sacred  work  of  his  mature 
IHe,  though  it  is  inferior  to  that  in  A,  and 
especially  to  the  Requiem  in  D  minor.  The 
three- part  writing  in  the  Mass  in  F  seems 
scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
work,  and  the  fugues  are  dry  and  formal.  That 
in  A,  also  for  three  voices,  is  concise,  vocal,  and 
eminently  melodious.  The  Requiem  in  C  minor 
is  at  once  his  greatest  and  most  fiunous  work. 
The  Credo  for  eight  voices  a  eapeUa  is  an  aston- 
ishing instance  of  command  of  counterpoint,  and 
shows  how  thoroughly  he  had  masterea  the  style 
of  Palestrina,  and  how  perfectly  he  could  adapt 
it  to  his  own  individual  thoughts.  Technique 
apart,  it  ranks  below  his  other  great  sacred 
works.  It  is  probable  that  Cherubini  intended 
it  to  be  considered  as  a  study,  for  only  two  num- 
bers were  published  during  his  life-time,  viz.  the 
concluding  fugue  '  £t  vitam,*  and  an  elaborately 
developed  'Ricerca*  in  eight  parts  with  one  chief 
subject  and  three  counter-subjects,  in  which  all 
imaginable  devices  in  countei-point  are  emploved. 
In  estimating  Cherubini's  rank  as  a  musician, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  though  he  lived  so 
long  in  Paris,  and  did  so  much  for  the  develop- 
ment of  French  opera,  he  cannot  be  classed  among 
French  composers.  His  pure  idealism,  which 
resisted  the  faintest  concession  to  beauty  of 
sound  as  such,  and  subjugated  the  whole  appa- 
ratus of  musical  representation  to  the  idea ;  the 
serious,  not  to  say  dry,  character  of  his  melody, 
his  epic  calmness — never  overpowered  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  even  in  the  most  passionate 
moments  never  exceeding  the  bounds  of  artistic 
moderation — these  characteristics  were  hardly 
likely  to  make  him  popular  with  the  French, 
especially  during  the  excitement  of  the  Revo- 
lution. His  dnunatic  style  was  attractive  from 
the  novelty  of  the  combinations,  the  truth  of  the 
dramatic  expression,  the  rich  harmony,  the 
peculiar  modulations  and  brilliant  instrument- 
ation, much  of  which  he  had  in  common  with 
Gluck.  But  his  influence  on  French  opera  was 
only  temporary.  No  sooner  did  Boieldieu  appear 
with  his  sweet  pathetic  melodies  and  delicate 
harmonies,  and  Auber  with  his  piquant  ele- 
gant style,  than  the  severer  muse  of  Chenibini, 
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dwelling  in  a  realm  of  purer  thouglit,  dropped 
its  hold  on  the  public.  His  closest  tie  with  the 
French  school  arose  from  the  external  accident 
of  his  connection  with  the  Conservatoire,  where 
he  had  the  formation  of  all  the  important  French 
composers  of  the  first  half  of  the  century.  It 
was  in  Germany  that  his  works  have  met  with 
the  most  enduring  appreciation.  His  church 
music,  '  Medde/  and  the  '  Deux  Joum^/  still 
keep  their  hold  on  the  German  public.  One 
of  the  first  things  Mendelssohn  did  after  he  felt 
himself  safe  in  Uie  saddle  at  Diisseldorf  was  to 
revive  the  latter  opera,  and  to  introduce  the 
mass  in  C  in  the  church.  Six  months  later  he 
brought  forward  one  of  the  Requiems,  and  when 
he  had  to  conduct  the  Cologne  Festival  in  1835 
it  is  to  Cherubini*s  MS.  works  that  he  turns  for 
something  new  and  g^ood.  A  reference  to  the 
Index  of  the  Leipzig  Allgem.  musikalische 
Zeitung  will  show  how  widely  and  frequently 
his  works  are  performed  in  Germany.  In 
England,  too,  the  operas  just  named  have  been 
revived  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  opera- 
overtures  are  stock  pieces  at  all  the  best 
concerts.  Cherubini  forms  the  link  between 
classic  idealism  and  modem  romanticism.  His 
power  of  making  the  longest  and  most  elaborate 
movements  clear  is  very  remarkable,  especially 
when  combined  with  the  extraordinary  facility 
of  his  part-writing ;  while  his  sense  of  form  was 
almost  as  perfect  as  Mozart's,  though  he  cannot 
compare  with  Mozart  in  the  intensity  of  his 
melodic  expression,  or  in  the  individuality  with 
which  Mozart  stamped  his  characters.  In  the 
technique  of  composition,  and  in  his  artistic  con- 
oeption  and  interpretation,  he  shows  a  certain 
affinity  to  Beethoven,  more  especially  in  his 
Masses.  His  greatest  gift  was  perhaps  the 
power  of  exciting  emotion.  His  style  had  a 
breadth  and  vigour  firee  from  mannerism  and 
national  peculiarities.  It  was  in  his  sacred 
music  that  he  was  most  free  to  develope  his 
individuality,  because  he  could  combine  the 
best  points  in  his  operas  with  masterly  coun- 
terpoint. When  we  consider  the  then  deplorable 
state  of  church  music,  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  change  he  wrought. 

The  latest  and  most  complete  work  on  Cheru- 
bini is  the  biography  of  Mr.  Edward  Bellasi?, 
'  Cherubini :  Memorials  illustrative  of  his  Life,' 
London,  1874;  the  preface  to  which  contains 
a  list  of  the  principal  authorities,  including 
Cherubini's  own  Catidogue,  of  which  the  title 
has  been  already  given  in  full.  For  personal 
traits  and  anecdotes — and  in  the  case  of  Cheru- 
bini these  are  more  than  usually  interesting  and 
characteristic^ — the  reader  should  consult  the 
article  in  F^tis*s  'Biographic  universelle*  and 
Berlioz*B  'Memoirs,'  also  an  article  by  Hiller, 
which  appeared  in  'Macmillan's  Magazine,*  July 
1875,  and  afterwards  in  his  'Musikalisches  und 
Personliches,'  1876.  His  portrait  by  Ingres  is 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg,  Paris.  He 
left  one  son  and  two  daughters,  the  younger 
of  whom  was  married  to  Hippolyte  Rossellini 
of  Florence.  [A.M.] 


CHEST -VOICK  That  no  voice  is  'produced' 
throughout  its  extent,  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  is  certain.  The  results  of  the  difierent 
manners  of  vocal  'producti<m' — three  in  number 
— are  sometimes  spoken  of  in  England  as  '  chest- 
voice,* ' head- voice,'  and  'falsetto.'  The  classifi- 
cation and  terminology  adopted  by  the  French, 
viz.  'first,  second,  and  third  registers,'  are 
however  much  to  be  preferred,  since  the  causes 
of  the  variety  of  timbre  they  indicate,  of  which 
little  is  known,  are  left  by  them  unassumed.  The 
average  compass  of  each  vocal  register  is  perhaps 
naturally  an  octave ;  but  the  facility  with  wbidi 
the  mode  of  production  natural  to  one  register 
can  be  extended  to  the  sounds  of  another  renders 
this  uncertain.  By  '  chest- voioe'  is  commonly 
understood  the  lowest  sounds  of  a  voice,  and  any 
others  that  can  be  produced  in  the  same  manner ; 
in  other  words,  the  '  first  register.*  [J.  H.] 

CHEVAL  DE  BRONZE,  LE.  A  comic 
opera  on  a  Chinese  subject,  in  three  acts ;  words 
by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at  the 
Op^  Comique  March  25,  1835.    On  Sept.  ai, 

1857,  it  was  reproduced  with  additions  in  four 
acts  at  the  Academic  (Grand  OperaX 

As  'The  Bronze  Horse'  it  has  been  often 
played  on  the  London  boards  since  Jan.  5,  1836, 
when  it  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane.  [G.l 

CHEVALIER,  played  the  violin  and  the  quint, 
a  kind  of  viol,  in  the  private  band  of  Henri  IV 
and  Louis  XIII,  and  composed  in  whole  or  in 
part  between  the  years  1587  and  161 7  no  less 
than  34  court  ballets,  according  to  a  list  drawn  up 
by  Michel  Henry,  one  of  Louis  XIII's  24  violins, 
and  now  in  the  Biblioth^ue  at  Paris.  [M. C.C.I 

CHEZY,  WiLHELUiNE  (or  Helmiite)  Chris- 
TINS  VON.  a  literary  lady  of  very  eccentric  life, 
nee  von  Klencke  1783,  at  Berlin,  married  at  16, 
and'  divorced  the  next  year ;  married  again  at 
33,  in  Paris,  to  Antoine  L.  de  Ch^zy,  a  well- 
known  Orientalist,  and  was  divorced  ngain  in 
1 8 10.  She  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  between 
Heidelberg,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Vienna  (1823-28), 
Munich  and  Paris,  and  died  at  Geneva,  1856. 
Her  claim  to  notice  here  is  her  having  writt^i 
the  play  of  'Rosamunde,'  for  which  Schubert 
composed  his  music,  and  the  Hbretto  of  *  Eury- 
anthe'  for  Weber.  In  neither  case  was  the 
genius  of  the  musician  sufficient  to  save  the 
piece  from  failure.  See  Hell  bom's  *  Schubert,' 
chap,  xi ;  Max  M.  von  Weber's  '  Carl  Maria 
von  Weber'  (1864),  ii.  371,  517,  533,  &c. ;  and 
her  own  *  Unveigessenes  ...  an  meinem  Leben,' 

1858.  [G.] 

CHIABRAN,  Franoesco  (alias  Chabran,  or 
Chiabrano),  a  violin-player,  was  bom  in  Pied- 
mont about  1733.  He  was  a  nephew  and  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  Somts.  In  1747  he  entered 
the  royal  band  at  Turin,  and'  about  the  year 
1 751  appears  to  have  gone  to  Paris,  where  his 
brilliant  and  lively  style  of  playing  created 
a  considerable  sensation.  His  compositions  shoi^ 
that  his  character  as  a  musician  was  somewhat 
superficial,  and  wanting  in  true  artistic  earnest- 
ness.   The  three  sets  of  sonatas  which  he  pob- 
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liaked  in  1756  and  the  following  yean  are  flimsy 
in  oonstruction  and  devoid  of  ideas,  and  appear 
to  be  intended  merely  to  give  the  player  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  proficiency  in  the 
execution  of  double  stops,  staccato  passages, 
harmonics,  and  other  technical  difficulties.  He 
occasionally  indulges  in  realistic  traits  of  de- 
flcriptive  music. 

If  we  consider  that  Ghiabran,  through  Somis, 
was  indirectly  a  pupil  of  Gorelli,  his  deterioration 
from  the  noble  style  of  that  great  master  is 
really  astonishing,  though  not  without  parallel  in 
the  present  day,  when  the  traditions  of  the  great 
Paris  school  of  Rode,  Kreutzer,  and  Viotti  appear 
almost  equally  forgotten  in  France.  [P.  D.] 

CHICKERING.  Messrs.  Chickering  and 
Sons,  pianoforte-makers  of  Boston  and  New 
York,  u. S.  They  claim  to  be  the  earliest  ex- 
isting American  house,  and  the  first  to  have 
obtained  any  prominence.  According  to  infor- 
mation supplied  by  Messrs.  Chickering,  the  first 
pianoforte  made  in  America  was  upon  au  English 
model,  probably  one  of  Broadwood's.  It  was 
made  by  Benjamin  Crehome,  of  Milton,  U.S., 
before  the  year  1803.  From  that  year  the  con- 
struction of  American  pianofortes  was  persist- 
ently carried  on,  but  without  any  material  de- 
velopment until  a  Scotchman  named  James 
Stewart,  afterwards  known  in  London  through 
his  connection  with  Messrs.  CoUard  and  Collard, 
gave  an  impetus>to  the  American  home-manu- 
fEtcture. .  Stewart  induced  Jonas  Chickering  to 
join  him,  but  two  years  after,  Stewart  re- 
turned to  Europe,  when  Chickering  was  left 
upon  his  own  account.  The  year  given  as 
that  of  the  actual  establishment  of  the  Chick- 
ering firm  is  1823.  Two  years  subsequent  to 
this,  Alpheus  Babcock,  who  had  served  his  time 
with  Crehome,  contrived  an  iron  frame  for  a 
square  pianoforte,  with  the  intention  to  com- 
pensate for  changes  of  temperature  affecting  the 
strings,  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent.  Whether 
this  was  suggested  by  an  improvement  with  the 
same  object  patented  in  London  in  1820  by  James 
Thom  and  William  Allen,  or  was  an  independent 
idea  is  not  known,  but  Babcock*s  plan  wet  with  no 
immediate  success.  However,  this  attempt  at 
compensation  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modem 
equipoise  to  the  tension  in  America  as  Allen's 
did  in  England.  Jonas  Chickering  produced 
»  square  pianoforte  with  an  iron  frame  com- 
plete, except  the  wrest-pin  block,  in  1837.  ^^i^in 
1840  this  principle  was  fostered  by  Messrs. 
Chickering,  and  applied  to  grand  pianofortes  as 
well  as  square,  and  has  since  been  adopted,  by 
other  makers  in  America  and  Europe.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  of  the  American  construction, 
see  PiAiYOFOBTE  and  St£inwat.  [A.  J.  H.] 

CHILCOT,  Thomas,  was  organist  of  the  Ab- 
bey Church,  Bath,  from  1733  until  late  in  the 
last  century,  and  the  first  master  of  Thomas 
Liinley,  the  composer.  He  produced  'Twelve 
English  Songs,  the  words  by  Shakspeare  and 
other  celebrated  poets  ;*  two  sets  of  harpsichord 
oonoertos,  and  other  works.  [W.  H.  H.] 
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CHILD,  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom  at 
Bristol  in  1606,  and  received  his  musical  edu- 
cation as  a  chorister  of  the  cathedral  there  under 
Elway  Bevin,  the  oiganist.  In  1631  he  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  and 
in  1632  was  appointed  one  of  the  organists  of  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
John  Mundy,  and  shortly  afterwards  one  of  the 
organists  ot  the  Chapel  Royal.  About  1660  he 
was  appointed  chanter  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and 
one  of  the  king's  private  musicians.  On  July  8, 
1663,  he  proceeded  Doctor  of  Music  at  Oxford, 
hb  exercise  being  an  anthem  which  was  per- 
formed in  St.  Mary's  church  on  the  1 3th  of  the 
same  month.  He  died  at  Windsor,  March  23, 
1 697,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred 
in  St.  George's  Chapel,  where  a  tablet  to  his 
memory  is  placed.  Dr.  Child  published  in  1 639,  in 
separate  parts,  engraven  on  small  oblong  copper 
plates,  a  work  entitled  'The  first  set  of  Psakns 
of  iii  voyces,  fitt  for  private  chapels,  or  other 
private  meetings  with  a  continual  basse,  either 
for  the  Organ  or  Theorbo,  newly  composed  after 
the  Italian  way,*  and  consisting  of  twenty  short 
anthems  for  two  trebles  and  a  bass,  the  words 
selected  from  the  Psalms.  This  work  was  re- 
printed, with  the  same  title,  in  1650,  and  was 
again  reproduced,  frt)m  the  same  plates,  in  1656, 
but  with  the  title  changed  to  '  Choise  Musick  to 
the  Psalmes  of  David  for  Three  Voices,  with  a 
Continuall  Base  either  for  the  Organ  or  Theorbo.* 
His  other  published  works  consist  of  'Divine 
Anthems  and  vocal  compositions  to  several  pieces 
of  Poetry*;  Catches  in  Hilton*s  'Catch  that 
Catch  can,*  1653,  and  Playford*s  'Musical  Com- 
panion,* 1672  ;  and  some  compositions  in  *  Court 
Ayres.'  Several  of  his  Church  Services  and  An- 
thems are  printed  in  the  collections  of  Boyoe 
and  Arnold,  in  Smith's  'Musica  Antiqua,'  and 
elsewhere,  and  many  more  are  extant  in  manu- 
script in  the  choir  books  of  various  cathedrahi 
and  the  collection  made  by  Dr.  Tudway  for  Lord 
Oxford.  His  Service  in  D  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
writing  in  the  imitative  style,  with  much  pleas- 
ing melody,  a  feature  which  distinguishes  Child's 
music  generally.  Dr.  Child  did  a  munificent 
act  which  ought  not  to  be  left  unnoticed.  His 
salary  at  Windsor  having  fallen  greatly  into 
arrear,  he  told  the  Dean  and  Chapter  that  if 
they  would  pay  him  the  amount  aue  to  him 
he  would  repave  the  body  of  the  choir  of  the 
chapel.  The  bait  took,  the  arrears  were  dis- 
charged, and  the  Doctor  fulfilled  his  promise. 
His  generosity  likewise  manifested  itself  on 
other  occasions.  He  gave  £20  towards  building 
the  Town  Hall  at  Windsor,  and  bequeathed  £50 
to  the  corporation  to  be  applied  in  charitable 
purposes.  A  portrait  of  Dr.  Child,  painted  in 
1663,  shortly  after  taking  his  doctor's  degree, 
was  presented  by  him  to  the  Music  School  at 
Oxford.  [W.  H.  H  ] 

CHIMENTI,  Mabgabita,  detta  la  Dboghi- 
EBINA,  a  distinguished  singer,  the  origin  of  whose 
sobriquet  is  unknown.  She  was  engaged  in 
London  in  1737,  singing  the  part  of  secondo  vomo 
in  Handel's  'Faramondo.*     She  had  arrived  at 
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the  end  of  1736,  for  the  'London  Daily  Post* 
of  Nov.  18  announces  that  'Sg^.  Merighi,  Sg*. 
Chimenti,  and  la  Franoesina,  had  the  honour  to 
sing  before  Her  Majenty,  the  Duke,  and  the 
Prmceesei  at  Kensington  on  Monday  night,  and 
met  with  a  most  gracious  reception/  'Fara- 
mondo'  was  only  played  five  times.  In  1738 
Chimenti  appeared  as  Atalanta  in  '  Serse,*  wbich 
had  no  better  fortune  than  Faramonda  She 
played  also  Absirto  in  'La  Gonquista  del  Velo 
a  6ro  *  by  Pesoetti  in  the  same  year,  after  which 
her  name  is  not  found  again.  [J.  M.] 

CHIMING.  A  bell  is  said  to  be  chimed  when 
she  is  swung  through  the  smallest  part  of  a  circle 
possible  so  as  to  make  the  clapper  strike ;  or  when 
a  separate  hammer  is  fixed  apairt  from  her  and 
she  IS  struck  by  it.  There  are  many  different 
machines  in  use  by  which  one  man  can  chime  any 
number  of  bells  :  of  these  the  best,  perhaps,  is 
that  invented  by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellaoombe  of 
Clyst  St.  Greoi^,  Devon,  which  is  put  up  by 
Messrs.  Warner  and  Sons,  Cripplegate,  London. 
There  are  also  such  machines  patented  by  nearly 
all  good  bell-founders. 

^e  plan  adopted  in  many  towers  of  fastening 
the  rope  of  the  bell  to  the  clapper  for  this  purpose 
is  a  most  dangerous  practice  and  ought  never  to 
be  allowed,  many  fine  bells  having  been  cracked 
in  this  way.  Even  if  no  actual  damage  is  done 
the  gear  (k  the  bell  is  twisted  and  strafaied  by 
the  misapplication  of  the  rope.  It  is  called 
•  Clocking  ^  the  bell.  [C.  A.  W.  T.] 

CHINESE  PAVILION,  CHINESE  CRES- 
CENT, OR  CHAPEAU  CHINOIS.  This  con- 
sists of  a  pole,  with  several  transverse  brass 
plates  of  some  crescent  or  fantastic  form,  and 
generally  terminating  at  top  with  a  conical 
pavilion  or  hat,  whence  its  several  names.  On 
all  these  parts  a  number  of  very  small  bells  are 
hung,  which  the  performer  causes  to  jingle,  by 
shaking  the  instrument,  held  vertically,  up  and 
down.  It  is  only  used  in  military  bands,  and 
more  for  show  than  use.  •  [V.  dE  P.] 

CHIPP,  Edmund  Thomas,  Mus.  Doc.  Cantab., 
eldest  son  of  the  late  T.  P.  Chipp  (well  known 
as  the  player  of  the '  Tower  drums'),  bom  Chriiit- 
mas  Day,  1833,  educated  in  her  Majesty's  Chapel 
Royal,  St.  James's.  Studied  the  violin  under 
Nadaud  and  Tolbecque,  and  entered  the  Queen's 
private  band  in  1844.  Became  known  as  an 
organist  of  some  repute,  and  in  47  succeeded 
Dr.  Gauntlett  at  St.  Olave's,  a  position  he  re- 
signed on  being  elected  oig^^nist  to  St.  Mary-at- 
lUll,  Eastcheap.  On  Mr.  Best's  retirement  finom 
the  Panopticon,  Mr.  Chipp  was  chosen  to  sue* 
oeed  him  as  organist,  and  retained  the  appoint- 
ment  until  the  close  of  that  institution.  He 
was  invited  to  become  oxganist  to  Holy  Trinity, 
Paddington,  where  he  remained  until  his  appoint- 
ment as  organist  of  the  Ulster  Hall,  Belfiut,  in 
63.  In  66  he  was  appointed  organist  to  the  Kin- 
naird  Hall.  Dundee,  and  also  to  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Edinbuigh.  In  the  following  year  the 
position  of  oigaoist  and  Magister  Cboriatarum 
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to  Ely  Cathedral  was  offered  him,  a  poBrtioii 
which  he  still  (i877>  occupies. 

The  works  produced  by  this  composer  are  the 
Oratorio  of  *Job';  *  Naomi,  a  Sacred  Idyl';  » 
book  of  34  sketches  for  the  organ,  and  variona 
minor  works,  songs,  etc. 

CHIROPLAST.  An  apparatus  designed  to 
facilitate  the  acquirement  of  a  ooorrect  positiofn  of 
the  hands  on  the  pianoforte.  It  was  the  invention 
of  J.  B.  Logier,  and  was  patented  in  1814. 

It  consisted  of  a  wooden  framework  which  ex- 
tended the  whole  length  of  the  keyboard,  and 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  same  by  means  of 
screws.  At  the  front  of  the  keyboard,  and 
therefore  nearest  the  player,  were  two  parallel 
rails,  between  which  the  hands  were  placed. 
The  wrists  could  thus  be  neither  raised  nor 
lowered,  but  could  only  move  from  side  to  side. 
At  a  suitable  elevation  above  the  keys,  and 
about  six  inches  behind  the  parallel  raOs,  was  a 
brass  rod  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
fittmework,  and  carrying  the  so-called  'Finger 
Guides.*  These  were  two  bran  frames,  which 
could  be  moved  along  the  rod  to  any  part  of  the 
keyboard,  each  having  five  divisions,  through 
which  the  thumb  and  four  fingers  were  intro- 
duced. The  divisions  were  formed  of  thin  plates 
of  metal,  which  exactly  corresponded  to  the 
divisions  between  the  keys  of  the  instrument. 
They  hung  in  a  vertical  position  from  the  brass 
frames  above  mentioned  to  very  nearly  the  level 
of  the  keys,  and  of  course  prevented  the  fingers 
from  moving  in  any  but  a  vertical  direction. 

To  the  top  of  each  finger- guide  was  attached 
a  stout  brass  wire  with  reflating  screw,  which 
pressing  against  the  outside  of  the  wrist,  kept 
the  hand  in  its  proper  position  with  regard  to  the 
arm.  In  addition,  there  was  a  board  ruled  with 
bass  and  treble  staves,  called  the  gamut  board, 
to  be  placed  on  the  music-desk,  on  which  each 
note  throughout  the  entire  compass  of  the  instru- 
ment was  found  written  precisely  above  its  cor- 
responding key.  This  was  believed  to  be  of 
great  service  in  teaching  the  names  of  the  notes. 

The  chiroplast  was  designed  to  asmst  Logier 
in  the  instruction  of  his  little  daughter,  seven 
years  of  age.  He  was  then  living  in  Ireland, 
and  the  result  so  fully  answered  his  expecta- 
tions that  he  determined  to  repair  to  Dublin 
(about  1 81 4)  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
propagation  of  his  system.  Here  his  suooess  was 
so  considerable,  ihat  he  soon  took  the  highest 
position  as  a  pianoforte  teacher. 

His  method  included  two  novelties  —ihe  use  of 
the  chiroplast,  and  the  plan  of  making  several 
pupils,  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  play  a< 
the  same  time  on  as  many  pianofortes.  To  this 
end  he  wrote  a  numbor  of  studies,  which  were 
published  in  his  'First  Companion  to  the  Royal 
Chiroplast,'  and  other  works,  in  which  Bevml 
studies,  of  various  degrees  of  difficulty,  were 
capable  of  being  played  simultaneously.  About 
this  part  of  the  method  great  diversity  of  opinion 
existed.  Many  critics  oould  perceive  nothing  but 
evil  in  it.  Spohr,  however,  in  a  letter  written 
from  London  to  the   *  Allgemeine  musikalisch^ 
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ZeitTxng/  in  iSao,  expreaees  himBelf  favourably 
upon  it.  He  was  present  at  an  examination  of 
Iiogier'fl  pupils,  and  writes — 'when  a  new  study 
was  begun  in  quick  tempo,  the  less  advanced 
pupils  were  unable  to  get  in  more  than  a  note  or 
two  in  each  bar,  but  by  degrees  they  conquered 
more  and  more  of  the  difficulties,  and  in  a  shorter 
time  than  one  could  have  believed  possible  the 
study  went  well.' 

By  the  terms  of  his  patent,  Logier  exercised 
the  right  of  granting  permission  to  other  profes- 
sors to  make  use  of  tiie  chiroplast  and  his  system, 
lor  which  they  paid  high  terms.  In  1816  he  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  so  many  professors  of  the 
excellences  of  his  method,  that  chiroplast  aca- 
demies were  established  in  the  provinces,  and 
Samuel  Webbe,  at  that  time  in  great  vogue,  com* 
menoed  teachixig  the  system  in  London. 

So  much  success  was  not  allowed  to  pass  un* 
challenged,  and  hostile  criticisms  found  expres- 
sicm  in  a  number  of  pamphlets,  some  respectable, 
some  merely  abusive.  Of  these  the  principal 
were  an  article  in  the  '  Quarterly  Musical  Mag- 
azine and  Review,*  i.  3 ;  '  General  Observations,* 
etc  (Eklinburgfa,  R.  Burdie,  181 7);  and  'Stric- 
tures on  Mr.  Logier*s  System . .  .«*  by  H.  de 
Monti  (Glasgow,  W.  Tumbull). 

Feeling  that  these  publications  were  likely  to 
injure  him  Logier  determined  to  invite  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  other  mu- 
sicians, to  attend  an  examination  of  Webbe's 
pupils  in  London  on  Nov.  17,  181 7.  The  results 
of  this  examination  were  published  by  him  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  'An  Authentic  Account,  etc., 
by  J.  B.  Logier*  (London,  Hunter,  181 8). 

This  was  answered  in  a  new  pamphlet,  'An 
exposition  of  the  New  System  . . . ,  published  by 
a  Committee  of  Professors  in  London*  (London, 
Budd  and  Calkin,  181 8).  The  committee  was 
chosen  firom  among  those  who  had  attended  the 
examination  on  Nov.  17,  and  consisted  of  39  of 
the  most  distinguished  musicians  of  the  day — 
Sir  George  Smart,  Drs.  Carnaby,  Crotch,  and 
Smith,  Messrs.  Attwood,  Ayrton,  Beale,  Bur- 
rows, Fran9ois  Cramer,  Dance,  Ferrari,  Great- 
orex.  Griffin,  Hawes,  William  Horsley,  Hull- 
mandel,  Knyvett,  C.  Kuyvett,  jun.,  Latour, 
Mazzinghi,  Neate,  Vincent  Novello,  Potter, 
Ries,  Sherrington,  Scheener,  Walmisley,  T. 
Welch,  Williams. 

Logier  rejoined  in  a  not  very  temperate  tract — 
'A  Refutation  of  the  Fallacies  and  Misrepre- 
sentations,* etc. 

For  some  time  after  this,  pamphlets  in  abund- 
ance made  their  appearance.  One  of  the  most 
bitter  was  an  article  written  by  Kollmann,  or- 
ganist to  the  Grerman  Chapel,  St.  James*8,  to  the 
'Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung*  in  Nov.  1821, 
and  published  at  the  same  time  in  English,  in 
which  the  writer  is  candid  enough  to  say  that  he 
believes  the  principal  secret  of  Logier*8  system  is 
to  rob  all  other  professors  of  their  pupils. 

On  the  other  side,  Spohr,  in  the  letter  already 
quoted,  says,  '  There  u  no  doubt  that  the  chiro- 
plast fulfils  its  purpose  of  inducing  a  good  posi- 
tion  of  the  luuids  and  arms,  and  is  of  great 
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service  to  Herr  Logier,  who  has  to  look  after 
thirty  or  forty  children  playing  at  once.*  And  in 
1 82 1  Franz  Stoepel,  who  was  sent  to  London  by 
the  Prussian  government  to  examine  into  Logier  s 
system,  made  so  favourable  a  report  that  Jjogiet 
was  invited  to  Berlin,  where  in  1823  he  es- 
tablished a  chiroplast  school,  which  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  King  proposed  to  him  to  instruct 
twenty  professors  in  his  method,  with  the  view 
of  spreading  it  over  the  whole  of  Prussia.  Logier 
accordingly  remained  three  years  in  Berlin, 
visiting  L<mdon  at  intervals.  Meantime  the  chiro- 
plast was  introduced  into  many  of  the  leading 
towns  of  Germany.  In  Paris,  Zimmermann,  pro- 
fessor of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Conservatoire,  nad 
classes  on  the  system,  but  in  England  it  gradually 
died  out,  until  it  may  be  doubted  if  a  single  pro- 
fessor remains  who  employs  the  method,  though 
the-  apparatus  is  still  occasionally  to  be  met  with 
at  sales  of  secondhand  instruments. 

The  chief  drawback  to  the  chiroplast,  apart 
from  the  risk  of  the  hands  feJling  into  bad  posi- 
tions when  the  support  was  withdrawn,  was  the 
fact  that  the  thumb  could  not  be  passed  under 
the  fingers,  nor  the  fingers  over  the  thumb,  as  in 
scale-playing.  Kalkbrenner,  who  joined  Logier  in 
the  establishment  of  a  chiroplast  class  in  1 8 18,  per- 
ceived this,  and  in  consequence  adopted  his  so- 
called  hand-guide,  which  consisted  simply  of  the 
lower  rail  or  wrist-support  of  the  chiroplast,  with- 
out the  finger-guides,  in  which  simplified  form  it  is 
manufactured  and  sold  at  the  present  day  (1877). 
By  another  modification  the  hand  was  placed  in 
a  diding  wooden  mould,  made  to  fit  the  palm,  and 
secured  by  a  small  strap  which  passed  over  the 
back  of  the  hand,  thus  allowing  free  movement 
of  the  hand  along  the  keyboard,  and  of  the  thumb 
under  the  fingers. 

That  Logier*s  proceedings  were  not  free  from 
charlatanism  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  the 
establishment  in  Dublin  6f  a  '  Cliiroplast  Club,' 
with  a  special  button;  and  that  his  pretensions 
were  extravagant  may  be  gathered  from  his 
remark  to  Mazzinghi,  that  he  'considered  him- 
self an  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
for  changing  the  whole  system  of  musical  in- 
struction. Still,  the  object  in  view  was  good,  and 
the  attention  drawn  to  the  subject  cannot  fSeiil  to 
have  exercised  a  beneficial  infiuence  on  pianoforte 
teaching.  [F.  T.] 

CHITARRONE  (Ital.,  augmentative  of  Chi- 
tarra),  A  theorbo,  or  double-necked  lute  of  great 
length,  with  wire  strings  and  two  sets  of  tuning- 
pegs,  the  lower  set  having  twelve,  and  the  higher 
eight  strings  attached ;  Uie  unusual  extension  in 
length  affording  greater  development  to  the  bass 
of  the  instrument.  The  Italian  chitarra  was  not 
strung  with  catgut  like  the  Spanish  guitar,  but 
with  wire,  like  the  German  cither  and  the  old 
English  cithern.  The  chitarrone,  as  implied  by 
the  suffix,  was  a  large  chitarra.  Like  its  cousin 
the  archlute  it  was  employed  in  Italy  in  the  i6th 
century  with  the  clavicembalo  and  other  instru- 
ments to  accompany  the  voice,  forming  a  band, 
the  nutty,  slightly  bitter  timbre  of  which  must- 
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together    for    the 


perform 


of 
Monterorde'i  '  Or- 
feo'  in  1607,  in 
whiob  ftppear  two 
cbitarroni.  The 
very  fina  apeoimen 
of  this  interegting 
■  hereen- 


Mueeum.  The 

length  of  it  n 
5  feet  4  iuchee.  It 
is  'ipacribed  iiuide 
'Anilraw  Taui  in 
Biena,  1631.'  In 
the  photogrtiphi 
publiahed  hj  the 
Liceo  Comunale  lii 
Music&  of  Bologna, 
the  appliciktioiu  of 
the  nunes  chituv 
rone  uid  *Tchlut« 
—  pouibly  b;  an 
ovenight — bre  re- 
Teraed.  [AscHldtk, 
Cither,  Ldte,TiiE' 

OttBO,]       [A.J.H.] 

CHLADNI, 

Ehnst  Florinb 
Fbikobich,  who 
h&8  been  coUed  the 
father  of  modem 
ftcouatica,  waa  horn 
at  Wittemherg  in 
1756-     His  father 


bekutifiil  and  fiuaoui  experiment  for  showing  the 
inodea  of  vibration  of  metal  or  glau  plates,  b; 
scattering  sand  over  the  surface. 

Uii  researches  extended  over  a  cooaiderable 
[  part  of  the  doroain  of  aoouaticai  embracing,  be- 
I  sides  those  mentioned  above,  investigatiooa  (m 
longitudinal  Tibrationa,  on  the  notes  of  pipes 
when  Klled  with  diflerent  gases;  on  the  theory 
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youth  waa  conse- 
quently spent  in 
dose  application  to 
the  study  of  a  va- 
riety  of  subjects,  of 
which     eeography 

the  chie^  and  mu* 
sio  very  subordi- 
nate, for  he  did 
not  begin  to  study 
the  latter  consist- 
ently  till  he  was  1 9. 
At    the   collie  o£ 

Gnmma  he  atudiud  law  and  medicine,  apparently 
uncertain  to  which  to  apply  himself.  At  I^eipiig 
in  17S]  he  wa,  made  doctor  of  laws,  hut  soon 
abandoned  that  position  and  the  study  of  juria- 
prudence  to  apply  himself  exclusively  to  physical 
science.  Eia  attention  was  soon  drawn  to  the 
imperfection  of  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
sound,  and  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
their  inveetJgstioQ.  His  Gist  reaearehee  on  the 
vibrations  of  round  and  aquare  plates,  bells,  and 


stical 


properties  of  concert-rooma  :  and  the  distribution 
of  musical  instruments  into  olassea.  With  short- 
sightedaesB  characteristic  at  once  of  the  greatest 
and  least  of  mortals,  he  thuught  the  noblest 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  invent  some  new  instru- 
ment on  a  prindple  before  unknown.  To  this 
object  he  himself  said  (hat  he  devoted  more  timc^ 
trouble  and  money,  than  to  his  great  scientific 
researches.  The  result  was  first  an  instrument 
which  he  called  Euphon,  which  consisted  chieSy 
of  amall  cylinders  of  glass  of  the  Ihiclinees  of  a 
pen,  which  were  set  in  vibration  by  the  mtHsteued 
finger.  This  he  afterwards  developed  into  an 
instrument  which  he  called  the  Clavi-cylinder, 
and  looked  U|>on  as  the  practical  application  of 
his  discoveries,  and  the  glory  of  his  Ufe.  In  form 
it  was  like  a  aquare  pianoforte,  and  comprised 
four  and  a  half  octaves.  The  sound  was  produced 
by  friction  from  a  single  glass  cylinder  connected 
with  internal  machinery,  by  which  the  differences 
of  the  notes  were  produced.  Its  advantages 
were  xaid  to  be  the  power  of  prolonging  sound 
and  obtaining  'crascendo'  and  'diminuendo  at 
pleasure.  .dJter  1801,  when  he  published  hia 
'Treatise  on  Acoustioe,'  he  travelled  in  various 

Cof  Europe  taking  his  clavi-cylinder  with 
.  and  lecturing  upon  it  and  an  acoustics.  In 
Paris,  in  1S08,  he  was  introduced  to  Napoleon 
by  I^placa.  The  Emperor  with  characteristic 
appreciation  of  his  importance  gave  him  6000 
francs,  and  desired  him  to  hare  his  great  work 
translated  into  French,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation.  This  work  he  undertook  himself,  and 
in  1809  it  was  pabliahed  with  a  short  auto- 
biography prefixed,  and  dedicated  to  Napoleon. 
After  this  he  resumed  his  travels  and  lectures 
for  some  years.  His  labours  in  science,  mostly 
but  not  exclusively  devoted  to  acoustics,  con- 
tinued up  to  the  year  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened suddenly  of  apoplexy  in  1817. 

The  following  ia  a  liat  of  hia  more  important 
works  in  connection  with  acoustics,  in  the  ordec 
of  their  appearance. 
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CHOICE  OF  HERCULES,  THE,  a  'musical 
interlude  *  ibr  solos  and  chorus ;  the  words  from 
Spenser^s  Polymetis;  the  music  by  Handel, 
partly  adapted  from  his  Alcestes.  Autograph 
in  Buckingham  Palace — b^^un  June  28,  1750, 
finished  July  5,  1750;  but  last  chorus  added 
afterwards.    Produced  at  Covent  Garden,  March 

I,  1751-  [G] 

CHOIR,  often  pronounced  Quire.  The  part  of 
the  church  east  of  the  nave,  in  which  the  services 
are  celebrated.  The  term  is  now  almost  restricted 
to  cathedrals  and  abbey  churches,  'chancel' 
being  used  for  the  same  part  of  an  ordinary 
church.  'Choir*  is  also  used  for  the  singers  in 
churches  of  all  kinds ;  and  for  the  portions  into 
which  a  chorus  is  divided  when  the  composition 
is  written  for  two,  three,  or  any  other  number 
of '  choirs.'  [G.] 

CHOIR  ORGAN.  The  name  given  to  the 
small  organ  which,  in  cathedral  and  other  churches, 
used  to  hang  suspended  in  fr^ont  and  below  the 
larger  or  Great  Organ.  It  derived  its  name  from 
its  employment  to  accompany  the  vocal  choir  in 
the  chief  portions  of  the  Choral  Service  except 
the  parts  marked  *  Full,'  and  the  '  Glorias,*  which 
were  usually  supported  by  the  'Loud  Organ'  as 
it  was  sometimes  called.  The  choir  organ  was 
generally  of  very  sprightly  tone  however  small  it 
might  be;  one  ot  three  stops  only  not  unfr«- 
quently  consisting  of  the  following  combination — 
Stopped  Diapason,  Principal,  Fifteenth. 

Father  Smith's  choir  organ  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  (1694-7),  the  most  complete  he  ever 
made,  had  the  following  eight  stops : — Stopped 
XHapason  (Wood),  Principal,  Flute  (Metal),  Gems- 
horn  Twelfth,  Fifteenth,  Mixture  III  ranks, 
Cremona  (through),  Vox  humana  (through). 

Since  the  development  of  the  swell  organ 
within  the  last  50  years,  the  choir  organ  has  had 
to  yield  its  position  to  its  more  attractive  rival 
the  'second'  manual,  and  now  occupies  the 
place  of  '  third.'  It  is  nevertheless  of  so  useful 
and  convenient  a  nature,  that  it  cannot  be 
omitted  without  its  absence  being  constantly  felt. 
[Chaib  Organ.]  [E.  J.  HJ 

CHOPIN,  Francois  Freberio,  was  born 
March  j,  1809  (not  1810,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently stated  and  even  inscribed  on  his  tomb* 
stoned,  at  Zela  Zowa  Wola,  a  village  six  miles 
from  Warsaw,  in  Poland ;  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  1 7, 
1849,  and  was  buried  at  tho  cemetery  of  the 
P^re-la^ Chaise,  between  the  graves  of  Cherubini 
and  Bellini.  Robert  Schumann,  when  reviewing 
Chopin's  Preludes  for  the  '  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir 
muak,'  in  1839,  called  him  'the  boldest  and 
proudest  poetic  spirit  of  the  times!'  (Ges. 
Schriften,  iii.  ia2);'he  might  have  added  with 
at  least  equal  truth,  and  in  the  face  of  all  con- 
temporary opposition,  that  Chopin  was  a  legiti- 
mately trained  musician  of  quite  exceptional 
attainments,  a  pianist  of  the  very  fivst  order, 
and  a  writer  for  the  pianoforte  prteminent 
beyond  comparison — a  great  master  of  style, 
a  fascinating  melodist,  as  well  as  a  most  origi- 
nal manipukitor  of  puissant  and  refinea  rhytbn 


and  harmony.  As  he  preferred  forms  in  which 
some  sort  of  rhythmic  and  melodic  type  is  pre- 
scribed at  the  outset,  —  such  as  the  Mazurka, 
Polonaise,  Valse,  Bolero,  Tarantelle,  &c.,  he 
virtually  set  himself  the  task  of  saying  the  same 
sort  of  thing  again  and  again;  yet  he  appears 
truly  inexhaustible.  Each  Etude,  Prelude,  Im- 
promptu, Scherzo,  Ballade,  presents  an  aspect 
of  the  subject  not  pointed  out  before  ;  each 
has  a  raUon  dUtre  of  its  own.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, all  of  which  pertain  to  the  pieces 
written  in  his  teens,  thought  and  form,  matter 
and  manner,  shades  of  emotion  and  shades  of 
style,  blend  perfectly.  Like  a  magician  he  ap- 
pears possessed  of  the  secret  to  transmute  and 
transfigure  whatever  he  touches  into  some 
weird  crystal,  convincing  in  its  conformation, 
transparent  in  its  eccentricity,  of  which  no 
duplicate  is  possible,  no  imitation  desirable/ 
He  was  a  great  inventor,  not  only  as  regards 
the  technical  treatment  of  the  pianoforte,  but 
as  r^ards  music  per  set  ^^  regards  composi- 
tion. He  spoke  of  new  things  well  worth 
hearing,  and  found  new  ways  of  saying  such 
things.  The  emotional  materials  he  embodies 
are  not  of  the  very  highest ;  his  moral  nature 
was  not  cast  in  a  sublime  mould,  and  his  in- 
tellect was  not  of  the  profoundest ;  his  bias  was 
romantic  and  sentimental  rather  than  heroic 
or  naive — but  be  his  material  ever  so  exotic, 
he  invariably  makes  amends  by  the  exquisite 
refinement  of  his  diction.  He  is  most  careful 
to  avoid  melodic,  rhythmic,  or  harmonic  com- 
monplaces; a  vulgar  melody  or  a  halting  rhythm 
seem  to  have  been  instinctively  revolting  to 
him;  and  as  for  refined  harmony,  he  strove 
B»  hard  to  attain  it,  that  in  a  few  of  his  last 
pieces  he  may  be  said  to  have  overshot  the 
mark,  and  to  have  subtilised  his  progressions 
into  obtuseness. 

The  list  of  his  works  extends  only  up  to 
op.  74,  and  when  bound  up  in  a  few  thin  vo- 
lumes Chopin  is  'certainly  not  formidable,  yet 
his  published  pieces  represent  an  immense 
amount  of  care  and  labour.  With  regard  to 
rare  musical  value,  originality  and  perfection 
of  style,  the  solo  pieces  might  be  classed  as 
follows  :  —  Etudes  and  Pr^udes ;  Mazurkas 
and  Polonaises ;  Ballades  and  Scherzi ;  Noc- 
turnes and  Yalses;  etc.  The  two  concoibos  are 
highly  interesting  as  far  as  the  treatment  of 
the  solo  part  is  concerned,  but  the  orchestration 
is  poor. 

During  Chopin's  lifetime  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  fixed  notion  with  the  generality  of  musi- 
cians that  he  was  a  sort  of  inspired  nmateur, 
who  could  not  be  classed  with  professional 
academically  trained  musicians.  Liszt*s  singular 
and  clever  essay,  *  Frederic  Chopin,'  did  not 
mend  matters  much — for  Liszt  too,  though  he 
of  all  men  knew  best  how  eminent  a  musician 
Chopin  was,  chose  to  accent  the  poetical,  ro- 
mantic side  of  his  individuality.  Liszt  was, 
moreover,  led  into  errors  of  fact  by  the  paucity 
of  authentic  biographical  materials.  The  truth 
about  Chopin's  birth,  family,  health,  character, 
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friendsliips,  early  training,  and  the  dawn  of  his 
career  as  a  player  and  composer,  was  not  known 
till  the  puUication  of  Moritz  Karasowski's  re- 
cent  and  tnifltworthy  biography  (Dresden  1877, 
Bies).  A  Polish  emigrant,  'Grzymala,*  who 
was  amongst  Chopin's  early  acquaintances  at 
Paris,  seems  answerable  for  the  various  mis- 
statements in  the  contemporary  Dictionaries, 
and  in  Liszt's  essay.  The  assertion  for  in- 
stance that  Prince  Kadziwill,  the  composer  of 
tolerable  music  to  Goethe*s  *  Faust,'  had  de* 
frayed  the  expenses  of  Chopin's  schooling,  is  as 
much  without  foundation  as  the  sentimental 
talk  about  Chopin's  extreme  feebleness  and 
continuous  ill -health.  Both  Liszt,  and  George 
Sand  (in  her  memoirs),  chose  to  paint  Chopin  as 
a  feeble  youth  continuidly  at  death's  door,  living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  moonshine  and  sentimentality. 
The  truth  was  quite  the  reverse.  He  was  not 
a  robust  person,  but  he  did  not  know  a  moment's 
illness  before  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  when 
the  germs  of  bronchitis  and  consumption  deve- 
loped rapidly  under  the  late  hours  and  excite- 
ment of  Parisian  life. 

As  a  young  man  he  was  fresh  and  lively, 
ready  for  all  kinds  of  fun  and  frolic,  a  good 
mimic  and  caricaturist,  and  quite  strong  enough 
to  stand  long  journeys  in  rough  Grerman  stage- 
coaches. I  There  are  records  of  his  visits  to 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Dantzig,  Leipzig,  Vienna,  &c, 
ere  he  was  twenty.  Nicolas  Chopin,  his  father, 
a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  extraction,  a  native 
of  Nancy,  came  to  Warsaw  as  a  private  tutor. 
He  became  professor  at  the  Lyc^  of  Warsaw, 
and  kept  a  select  private  school  of  his  own, 
where  young  men  of  good  fiimilies  were  brought 
up,  together  with  his  son  Frederic.  The  mother, 
Justine  Kiyzanowska,  was  of  a  pure  Polish 
family,  and  seems  to  have  transmitted  to  her 
son  the  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  her  Sclavonic 
temperament.  I  In  18 18,  when  barely  nine, 
Frederic  played  a  concerto  by  Gyrowetz,  and 
improvised  in  public.  His  tirst,  very  early 
compositions,  were  dances:  Polonaises,  Mazur- 
kas, and  Valses.  A  native  of  Bohemia,  Zwyny, 
and  a  learned  German,  Joseph  Elsn^,  director 
of  the  school  of  music  at  Warsaw,  composer  of 
much  mediocre  church  music,  &c.,  a  sound  mu- 
sician, and  it  is  always  said  a  devoted  student  of 
Bach  (i.e.  of  what  little  was  then  and  there 
known  of  Bach),  were  his  masters  and  subse- 
quently his  friends.  At  nineteen,  a  finished 
virtuoso,  equal  if  not  superior  to  all  contem- 
poraries except  Liszt,  Chopin  started  with  his 
two  concertos  and  some  minor  pieces,  via  Vienna 
and  Munich,  where  he  gave  concerts,  for  Paris, 
ostensibly  on  his  way  to  England.  But  he 
settled  in  Paris,  and  rarely  stirred  from  thence. 
He  used  to  say  that  his  life  consisted  of  an 
epiflode,  without  a  beginning  and  with  a  sad 
end.  The  episode  was  this :  at  Liszt's  instiga- 
tion, in  1836,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Madame  George  Sand,  and  was  completely  fasci- 
nated and  absorbed.  In  the  autumn  of  38, 
when  he  had  begun  to  suffer  from  bronchitis, 
Madame  Sand  took  him  to  Majorca,  where  they 


spent  the  winter,  and  where  she  nursed  and 
loved  him,  for  which  kindness  he  was  profuse  in 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
Soon  after  their  return  to  Paris  she  put  him 
into  one  of  the  least  attractive  of  her  novels, 
'Lucrezia  Floriani,'  under  the  name  of  Prince 
Karol,  whom  she  depicts  as  a  higbflown,  con- 
sumptive, and  exasperating  nuisance,  and  left 
him  after  some  eight  years  of  sentimental  ame- 
nities to  his  cough  and  his  piano.  Barring 
a  couple  of  '  short  visits  to  Fjigland,  and  one 
to  Scotland  shortly  before  his  death  in  49,  he 
lived  a  retired  yet  far  from  quiet  life  in  Paris, 
giving  lessons,  practising,  and  at  intervals  com- 
posing— the  spoiled  child  of  a  small  circle  of 
sympathising  admirers.  But  it  was  no  ig- 
noble retirement,  as  the  names  of  some  of  his 
Parisian  friends,  such  as  Liszt  and  Berlioz, 
Balzac  and  Bellini,  Addph  Nourrit  and  Heine, 
Ernst,  Delacroix,  and  Meyerbeer,  sufficiently 
attest. 

1  Chopin's  works  include  a  Concertos  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra ;  i  Trio  for  Piano  and  Strings ; 

2  Duos  for  IMano  and  Cello.  For  Piano  Solo  3 
Sonatas;  27  Etudes;  52  Jjf^iirkas;  25  Pre- 
ludes; 19  Noctnmes;  13  Waltzes;  12  Polo- 
naises; 5  Bondos;  4  Scherzos;  4  Ballades; 
4  Fantaisies;  3  SccoSv^taises ;  4  Impromptus; 
4  sets  of  Variations;  a  Barcarole;  a  Beroeose; 
a  Krakoviak ;  a  Bolero;  a  Tarantelle;  a  Funeral 
March ;  an  Allegro  de  concert,  also  a  Rondeau 
for  2  Pianos,  and  16  Polish  songs,  in  all  74  num- 
bered and  7  unnumbered  works.  By  far  the 
best  edition  is  Carl  Elindworth's,  published  at 
Moscow.  There  is  a  Thematic  Catalogue,  pub- 
lished by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel.  [£.  D.] 

CHORAGUS.  A  titular  functionary  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  who  derives  his  name  from 
the  leader  of  the  chorus  in  the  ancient  Greek 
drama  {x^^l^)'  Iii  ^®  7^^  1626,  Dr.  William 
Heather,  desirous  to  ensiue  the  study  and  practice 
of  music  at  Oxford  in  future  ages,  establii^ed  the 
offices  of  Professor,  Choragus,  and  Coiyphseus,  and 
endowed  them  with  modest  stipends.  The  Pro- 
fessor was  to  give  instruction  in  the  theory  of 
music  i  the  Choragus  and  the  Goryphseus  were  to 
superintend  its  practice.  'Twice  a  week,'  say  the 
ordinances  of  Dr.  Heather,  'is  the  Choragus  to 
present  himself  in  the  Music  School  and  conduct 
the  practice,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  of  all 
who  may  choose  to  attend.'  The  instruments  to  be 
used  by  the  students  at  these  performances  were 
furnished  out  of  Dr.  Heather's  benefactions; 
provision  was  made  for  obtaining  treble  voices, 
and  everything  requisite  to  the  r^ular  and  prac- 
tical cultivation  of  music  as  one  of  the  academic 
studies  appeared  to  have  been  devised.  Yet  Dr. 
Heather  must  have  had  certain  misgivings  as  to  the 
future  of  his  institutions,  for  he  enacts  that  'if  no 
one  shall  attend  the  meetings  in  the  Music  School, 
then  the  Choragus  himself  shall  sing  with  two 
boys  for  ft  least  an  hour.'  Little  as  Dr.  Heather 
asked  o:  posterity,  he  obtained  still  less.    The 

1  One  of  Iheae  vts  during  Uie  Bevolutlon  of  '48.  He  gave  tiro  eon- 
certs  In  £on«0D,  at  the  houaes  of  Mr.  Fartorls  and  Lord  Falmouth, 
and  played  a,  OuUdhall  at  the  Foliab  Ball  in  Nut  ember. 
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pmciioee  ceased ;  the  iiutrumenta  were  dispened, 
and  their  remnant  finally  broken  up  by  the  au- 
thorities as  old  lumber;  and  no  Choragus.has 
either  conducted  or  sung  in  the  Music  School 
within  the  memory  of  man.  The  history  of  this 
well>meant  endowment  m&y  point  either  to  the 
indifference  and  mismanagement  of  a  University, 
or  to  the  doubtful  vitality  of  official  attempts 
to  foster  a  free  art.  Of  late  years  the  Choragus 
has  been  charged,  along  with  the  Professor,  with 
the  conduct  of  the  examinations  for  musical  de- 
grees. The  emoluments  of  the  office,  derived  in 
part  from  the  above-mentioned  endowment,  in 
part  frtnn  fees  paid  on  examination,  amount  in 
all  to  an  insignificant  total.  [C.  A.  F.] 

CHORALE  (Ger.  Choral  and  Corale),  a  sacred 
choral  song  (cantus  choralis)  which  may  almost 
be  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  reformed 
church  of  Germany,  in  which  it  originated. 
Luther  introduced  a  popular  element  into  wor- 
ship by  writing  hymns  in  the  vernacular  and 
wedding  them  to  rhythmic  music,  which  should 
appeal  to  the  people  in  a  new  and  more  lively 
sense  than  the  old-fiishioned  unrhythmic  church 
music.  The  effect  was  as  great  (^ith  all  due 
reiq>ect  to  the  different  quality  of  the  lever)  as 
the  Marseillaise  in  France  or  LilUbullero  in  Eng- 
land, or  AubersMasaniello  and  the  Brabanfonne 
in  Brussels ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  no 
insignificant  share  in  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
new  ideas  was  owing  to  these  inspiriting  and 
vigorous  hymns,  which  seemed  to  burst  from  the 
hearts  of  the  enthusiastic  and  earnest  men  of 
whom  Luther  was  the  chie£  The  movement 
|»assed  rapidly  over  Germany,  and  producec|^m_a 
short  time  a  literature  of  sacred  hymns  and 
tunes  which  cannot  be  surpassed  for  dignity  and 
simple  devotional  eamestn^e.  Luther  and  his 
friend  Walther  brought  out  a  collection  at  Erfurt 
in  1524,  which  was  called  the  '  Enchiridion,*  or 
hand-book.  Though  not  absolutely  the  first,  it 
was  the  most  important  early  collection,  and  had 
a  pre  lace  by  Luther  himself.  A  great  number 
of  collections  appeared  about  the  same  time  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  and  continued  to  ap- 
pear till  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th  century,  when, 
from  political  as  well  as  religious  circimistances, 
the  stream  of  production  became  sluggish,  and 
then  shortly  stepped  altogether. 

The  sources  of  the  chorales  were  various  ; 
great  numbers  were  original,  but  many  were 
adapted  frona.  the  old  church  tunes,  and  some 
were  frtim  altogether  secular  sources.  For  in- 
stance, the  chorale  '  Der  Du  bist  drei '  is  from  the 
Skncient  'O  beata  lux  Trinitatis*;  and  'Allein 
Gott  in  der  Hoh  sei  Ehr,'  which  Mendelssohn 
uses  in  a  modified  form  in  'St.  Paul,*  is  also 
based  upon  a  hymn  of  the  Roman  church.  On 
the  other  hand  'Herr  Christ  der  einig*  Gott*s 
Sohn*  is  taken  firom  a  secular  tune  'Ich  hort'  ein 
Fraulein  klagen*;  and  'Herzlieh  thut  mich  ver- 
langen,*  which  appears  several  times  in  Baches 
*  Matthaus-Passion* — for  instance  to  the  words 
*0  Haupt  voll  Blut  und  Wunden* — is  taken 
from  a  secular  tune  '  Mein  Gemuth  ist  mir 
verwirret.*    Of  many  of  them  it  is  difficult  to  fix 


the  origin.  That  generally  known  in  England 
as  Luthers  Hymn  (Es  ist  gewisslich)  cannot  with 
probability  be  attributed  to  him ;  but  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  &mous  'Ein'  feste  Burg,*  which 
Meyerbeer  took  as  the  text  of  'The  Hugue- 
nots,* and  Mendelssohn  used  in  his  Reformation 
Symphony,  Wagner  in  his  '  Kaiser  Marsch/  and 
Bach  in  various  ways  in  his  Cantata  to  the 
same  words,  is  really  by  the  great  reformer. 
The  most  prolific  composer  of  chorales  was 
Johann  Criiger,  who  was  bom  some  time  after 
Luther*8  death.  One  of  his,  '  Nun  danket  alle 
Gott,*  is  best  known  in  England  from  its  use 
by  Mendelssohn  in  his  '  Lobgesang.' 

The  chorale  which  Men<lelssohn  uses  in  'St. 
Paul,'  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  is  by  Georg 
Neumark,  who  also  wrote  the  original  words 
to  it.  In  the  preface  to  Bennett  and  Gold- 
schmidt's  'Chorale-book  for  England'  this  tune 
is  said  to  have  been  so  popular  that  in  the 
course  of  a  century  after  its  first  appearance  no 
less  than  400  hymns  had  been  written  to  it. 

A  very  famous  collection  of  tunes  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1565  by  Claude  Goudimel. 
Most  of  these  soon  found  their  way  into  the 
German  collections,  and  became  naturalised. 
Among  them  was  the  tune  known  in  England  as 
the  '  Old  Hundredth.'  Its  first  appearance  seems 
to  have  been  in  a  French  translation  of  the 
Psalms  with  music  by  Marot  and  Beza,  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  in  1563.  Many  of  the  tunes 
in  Goudimers  collection  were  frt>m  secular 
sources. 

The  custom  of  accompanying  chorales  on  the 
organ,  «and  of  playing  and  writing  what  were 
called  figured  chorales,  caused  great  strides  to  be 
made  in  the  development  of  harmony  and  coun- 
terpoint, and  also  in  the  art  of  playing  the 
organ ;  so  that  by  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th 
century  Germany  possessed  the  finest  school  of 
organists  in  Europe,  one  also  not  likely  to  be 
surpassed  in  modem  times.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CHORAL  FANTASIA.  A  composition  of 
Beethoven*s  (op.  80)  in  C  minor,  for  piano  solo, 
orchestra,  solo  quartet  and  chorus.  It  is  in  two 
sections — an  '  Adagio  *  and  a  '  Finale,  Allegro.' 
The  Adagio  is  for  piano  solo  in  the  style  of  an 
improvisation;  indeed  it  was  actually  extern- 
porised  by  Beethoven  at  the  first  performance, 
and  not  written  down  till  long  after.  The  Or- 
chestra then  joins,  and  the  Firiale  is  founded  on 
the  melody  of  an  early  song  of  Beethoven's — 
*  Gegenliobe  * — being  the  second  part  of  *  Seufzer 
eines  Ungeliebten  *  (17Q5) — ^first,  variations  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  AUegro ;  then  an  Adagio  ; 
then  a  Marcia,  assai  vivace ;  and  lastly,  an  Alle- 
gretto in  which  the  solo  voices  and  chorus  sing 
the  air  to  words  by  Kufiher  in  praise  of  music. 
The  form  of  the  piece  appears  to  be  entirely 
original,  and  it  derives  a  special  interest  firom 
its  being  a  precursor  of  the  Choral  Symphony. 
In  both  the  finales  are  variations  ;  the  themes  of 
the  two  are  strikingly  alike  ;  certain  passages  in 
the  vocal  part  of  the  Fantas'a  predict  those  in 
the  Symphony  (compare  *  und  Kraft  vennahlen ' 
with  'ilberm  Stemenzelt') ;  and  lastly,  there  is 
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the  &ct  that  Beethoven  speaks  of  the  finale  of 
the  Symphony  as  'in  the  same  style  as  the  Fan- 
tasia but  fax  more  extended'  (Letter  to  Probst, 
March  lo,  1824).  It  was  first  performed  by 
Beetiioven  himself,  at  the  Theatre  an  der  Wien, 
Dec.  22.  1808 ;  published  July  181 1  ;  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Bavaria.  Its  first  appearance  in 
the  Philharmonic  programmes  is  May  8,  1843 — 
repeated  on  2  2nd — Mrs.  Anderson  pianist  both 
times.  Sketches  for  the  Fantasia  are  said  to 
exist  as  early  as  iSoo,  with  those  for  the  6 
Quartets  (op.  18),  and  the  G  minor  Symphony 
(Thayer,  Chron.  Verseiohniss,  no.  142).  [G.] 

CHORAL  HARMONIC  SOCIETY.  The 
members  of  this  amateur  society  met  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms  for  the  practice  of 
concerted  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  In 
1837  Mr.  Dando  was  the  leader,  Mr.  Holdemess 
the  conductor,  and  Mr.  Bevington  the  organist. 
The  programmes  usually  included  a  glee  or 
madrigal  with  symphonies,  overtures,  and  vocnl 
solos.  [C.  M.] 

CHORAL  HARMONISTS' SOCIETY.  An 
association  of  amateurs  devoted  to  the  performance 
of  great  choral  works  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ments ;  held  its  first  meeting  at  the  New  London 
Hotel,  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  Jan.  a,  1833, 
and  the  sulraequent  ones  at  the  London  Tavern 
until  the  last  Concert,  April  4,  1851,  twelve 
months  after  which  the  Society  was  dissolved. 
It  had  a  full  band  (containing,  in  1838, 14  violins, 
6  violas,  3  cellos,  3  basses,  with  complete  wind) 
and  chorus.  The  solo  singers  were  professionals — 
Clara  Novello,  Miss  ^rch,  Miss  Dolby,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Novello,  etc.  Its  conductors  were  Messrs. 
y.  Novello,  Lucas,  Neate,  and  Weetrop ;  leader 
Mr.  Dando.  The  programmes  were  excellent. 
Among  the  works  performed  were  Beethoven's 
Mass  m  D  (April  i,  183Q,  and  again  April  i, 
1844),  Haydn's  Seasons,  Mendelssohn's  Walpur- 
gisnight,  etc.  ^ 

The  Choral  Harmonists  were  a  secession  irom 
the  CiTT  OF  London  Classical  Harmonists, 
who  held  their  first  meeting  April  6,  1831, 
and  met  alternately  at  Fam's  music  shop, 
7a  Lombard  Street,  and  the  Horn  Tavern,  Doc- 
tors' Commons.  Mr.  T.  H.  Severn  was  conductor, 
and  Mr.  Dando  leader,  and  the  accompaniments 
were  arranged  for  a  septet  string  band.  Among 
the  principal  works  thus  given  were-^-Oberon, 
Spohr's  Mjus  in  C  minor,  and  *  Letzten  Dinge,' 
a  selection  ftom.  Mozart's  Idomeneo,  etc.  The 
name  *  City  of  London'  was  intended  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Classical  Harmonists,  a  still  older 
society,  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern, 
Strand,  of  which  Mr.  GriflSn  and  Mr.  V.  Novello 
were  conductors.  [CM.] 

CHORAL  SYMPHONY.  The  ordinary 
English  title  for  Beethoven's  9th  Symphony 
(op.  1 25)  in  D  minor,  the  Finale  of  which  is  a 
chain  of  variations  for  solos  and  chorus.  Fr. 
'Symphonic  avec  Choeurs.*  Beethoven's  own 
title  is  'Sinfonie  mit  Schluss-Chor  iiber  Schil- 
ler's Ode  An  die  Freude.'  The  idea  of  com- 
posing Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy  'verse  by  verse,' 
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occurred  to  Beethoven  as  early  as  1792  (nee 
p.  166  a)  ;  but  no  traces  remain  of  music  to  it  at 
that  date.  In  18 11  we  find  a  sketch  for  an 
*  Ouverture  Schiller,'  with  the  opening  words  of 
the  ode  set  to  notes  (Thayer,  Chr.  Verz.  no.  338), 
but  no  further  mention  of  it  has  been  discovered 
till  1822.  The  first  allusion  to  the  Symphony 
in  D  minor  is  as  the  third  of  three  whidb  he  pro- 
jected while  writing  nos.  7  and  8  in  181  a  (p.  186 
h).  The  first  practical  beginning  was  made  in 
1 81 7,  when  large  portions  of  the  first  movement 
and  the  Scherzo  are  found  in  the  sketch-books. 
The  Finale  was  settled  to  be  choral,  but  Schil- 
ler's Ode  is  not  named  till  after  the  revival  of 
Fidelio,  in  Nov.  1S22.  It  then  appears  in  the 
sketch-books.  After  inventing  with  infinite 
pains  and  repetitions  the  melody  of  the  Finale, 
and  apparently  the  variations,  a  mode  had  to  be 
discovered  of  connecting  them  with  the  three 
preceding  movements.  The  task  was  one  of  very 
great  difficulty.  The  first  solution  of  it  was  to 
make  the  bass  voice  sing  a  recitative,  'Let  us 
sing  the  song  of  the  inmiortal  Schiller.'  This 
was  afterwards  changed  to  '  O  friends  not  these 
tones'  (t.  f.  not  the  tremendous  discords  of  the 
Presto  3-4 — which  follows  the  Adagio— and  of 
the  Allegro  assai), '  Let  us  sing  something  plea- 
santer  and  fuller  of  joy,'  and  t£is  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  Chorus  '  Freude,  Freude.'  The 
whole  of  this  process  of  hesitation  and  invention 
and  finnl  success  is  depicted  in  the  most  unmis- 
takeable  manner  in  the  music  which  now  inter- 
venes between  the  Adagio  and  the  choral  portion 
of  the  work,  to  which  the  reader  must  be  re- 
ferred. 

The  Symphony  was  commissioned  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  (Nov.  10, 1822),  for  £50.  and 
they  have  a  MS.  with  an  autograph  inscription, 
*Grosse  Sinfonie  gescbrieben  fur  die  Philhar- 
monische  Gesellschaft  in  London  von  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven.'  But  it  was  performed  in 
Vienna  long  before  it  reached  the  Society,  and 
the  printed  score  is  dedicated  (by  Beethov«i>  to 
fVederic  William  III,  King  of  Pru&da.  The 
autograph  of  the  first  3  movements  is  at  Berlin, 
with  a  copy  of  the  whole  carefully  corrected  by 
Beethoven. 

The  first  performance  took  place  at  the  Kamih- 
nerthor  Theatre,  May  7,1824.  First  performance 
in  London,  by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  March 
21,  1825.  At  the  Paris  Conservatoire  it  was 
played  twice,  in  1832  and  34,  half  at  the  beginning 
and  half  at  the  end  of  a  concert.  At  Leipzig, 
on  March  6,  1826,  it  was  played  from  the 
{  arts  alone ;  the  conductor  having  never  seen  the 
score  1  [G.] 

CHORD  is  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
several  musical  sounds,  producing  harmony,  such 
as  the  'common  chord,  the  chord  of  the  sixth, 
of  the  dominant,  of  the  diminished  seventh,  d 
the  ninth,  etc.,  etc.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CHORLEY,  Henbt  Fothergill,  journalist, 
author,  and  art  critic,  was  bom  Dec.  15,  1808, 
at  Blackley  Hurst,  in  Lancashire.  Sprung  horn 
an  old  Luicashire  family,  he  had  a  self-willad. 
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eocentrio  Ghaxacter,  and  an  erratic  temperament, 
common  to  most  of  its  members,  which  accorded 
ill  with  the  rigid  tenets  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
to  which  they  belonged.  At  8  years  of  age  he 
lost  his  father,  and  he  received  affcerwiffds  a 
somewhat  desultory  education,  first  at  the  hands 
of  private  tutors,  and  then  at  a  day-school  at 
St.  Helen  s.  School,  however,  was  intolerable  to 
him.  At  an  early  age  he  was  removed,  and 
placed  in  a  merchant's  office.  This  suited  him 
as  little.  The  only  approach  to  systematic  teach- 
ing in  music  which  he  ever  received  was  from 
J.  Z.  Herrmann,  afterwards  conductor  of  the 
Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  nothing  like  executive  profi- 
ciency was  to  be  attained  by  him,  and  this  he 
had  the  sense  to  perceive  and  acknowledge. 
Music,  however,  remained  liis  leading  passion. 
He  frequented  all  the  performances  within  reach ; 
and  his  notes  of  these  m  his  journal  bear  witness 
to  the  steady  growth  of  his  judgment.  In  Sep- 
tember 1830  he  made  his  first  appearance  in 
the  columns  of  the  'Athenaeum,*  and  shortly 
after  was  received  upon  its  staff.  He  then 
settled  in  London,  and  continued  to  write  for 
the  Athenaeum  until  within  a  few  yea^  of  his 
death  in  1873.  The  work  entrusted  to  him  was 
very  varied,  and  shows  how  high  an  estimate  of 
his  ability  must  have  been  formed  by  its  shrewd 
editor,  before  an  untried  youth  could  have  been 
selected  to  criticise  such  authors  as  Moore,  Lan- 
dor,  Southey,  Crabbe,  Mrs.  Hemans,  William  and 
Mary  Howitt,  and  Mrs.  Jameson ;  or  to  write 
the  obituary  notice  of  Coleridge.  In  all  this 
he  acquitted  himself  admirably,  but  naturally 
made  some  enemies,  partly  through  the  criti- 
cisms of  other  writers  being  attributed  to  his 
pen.  At  the  same  time  he  attempted  composi- 
tion in  other  branches  of  literature  —  novels, 
dramas,  biographies,  and  poems.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned '  Sketches  of  a  Seaport  Town' 
(1834);  'Conti,  the  Discarded*  (1835);  'Memo- 
rials of  Mrs.  Hemans'  (1836) ;  'The  Authors  of 
England'  (1838);  'The  Lion,  a  Tale  of  the 
Coteries'  (1839) ;  '  Music  and  Manners  in  France 
and  North  Germany'  (1841) ;  *  Old  Love  and 
New  Fortune'  (1850),  a  five-act  play  in  blank 
verse;  'Pomfi^t'(i845);  'The Lovelock' (1854); 
'Duchess  Eleanour'  (1866).  He  dramatised  G. 
Sand's  '  L'Uscoque,'  set  to  music  by  Benedict ; 
for  whom  also  he  wrote  the  libretto  of  'Red 
Beard.'  Besides  translating  many  foreign  libretti, 
he  wrote  the  original  word-books  of  one  version 
of  the  'Amber  Witch'  (Wallace),  of  'White 
Magic'  (BUetta),  of  the  'May  Queen'  (Bennett), 
'Judith'  and  'Holyrood'  (Leslie),  'St.  CedUa' 
(Benedict),  'Sapphire  Necklace'  and  'Kenil- 
worth'  (Sullivan),  and  words  for  many  songs  by 
Meyerbeer,  Goldschmidt,  Gounod,  Sullivan,  etc. 
He  will  be  best  remembered,  however,  as  a 
musical  critic.  Within  a  year  of  his  joining  the 
staff  of  the  'Athenaeum'  he  had  that  department 
entrusted  entirely  to  him,  which  he  did  not  give 
up  till  1868.  His  two  published  works  which 
will  live  the  longest  are  those  which  contain 
the  deliberate  expression  of  his  opinions  on  the 


subject  of  music,  viz.  'Modem  German  Music' 
(1^54) — ft  republication,  with  large  additions, 
of  his  former  work  'Music  and  Manners' — and 
'Thirty  Years'  Musical  Recollections'  (1862). 
His  musical  ear  and  memory  were  remarkable, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  musical  works  was 
very  extensive.  He  spared  no  pains  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  his  early  training,  and  from 
first  to  last  was  conspicuous  for  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity. Full  of  strong  prejudices,  yet  with 
the  highest  sense  of  honour,  he  frequently  criti- 
cised those  whom  he  esteemed  more  severely 
than  those  whom  he  disliked.  The  natural 
bias  of  his  mind  was  undoubtedly  towards  con- 
servatism in  art,  but  he  was  often  ready  to 
acknowledge  dawning  or  unrecognised  genius, 
whose  claims  he  would  with  unwearied  pertin- 
acity urge  upon  the  public,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Hullah,  Sullivan,  and  Gounod.  Strangest  of  all 
was  his  insensibility  to  the  music  of  Schumann. 
'  Perhaps  genius  alone  fully  comprehends  genius,* 
says  Schumann,  and  genius  Chorley  had  not, 
and,  in  consequence,  to  the  day  of  his  death  he 
remained  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  a 
musician  whose  merits  had  already  been  amply 
recognised  by  the  English  musical  public.  He 
was  still  more  strongly  opposed  to  recent  and  more 
'advanced'  composers.  Of  Mendelssohn,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  always  wrote  and  spoke  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  intimate  friend.  Beside  his 
many  notices  in  the  Athenaeum  and  in  the 
musical  works  already  mentioned,  he  contributed 
an  article  on  Mendelssohn  to  the  'Edinburgh 
Review '  (Jan.  1 862),  and  a  Preface  to  Lady  Wal- 
lace's translation  of  the  Reisebriefe.  In  the  second 
volume  of  his  letters  Mendelssohn  names  him 
more  than  once.  He  had,  indeed,  won  the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  most  of  the  distinguished  literary 
and  artistic  men  and  women  of  his  day,  and  '  it 
was  not  a  small  nor  an  obscure  number,  either 
in  England  or  on  the  continent,  who  felt,  at  the 
announcement  of  his  death,  Feb.  16,  187a,  that 
an  acute  and  courageous  critic,  a  genuine  if  in- 
complete artist,  and  a  warm-hearted  honourable 
gentleman  had  gone  to  his  rest'  (See  'H.  F. 
Chorley,  Autobiography,  Memoir,  and  Letters, 
by  H.  G.  Hewlett?     London,  1873).         [J.  M.] 

CHORON,  ALEXAia)BB  Etibnnb,  bom  at 
Caen  October  ai,  1771,  died  at  Paris  June  29, 
1834.  He  was  a  good  scholar  before  becoming 
a  musician.  He  began  the  study  of  music  with- 
out assistance,  but  afterwards  received  lessons 
from  Rose,  Bonesi,  and  other  Italian  professors. 
Highly  gifted  by  nature,  he  soon  acquired 
great  knowledge  in  mathematics,  languages,  and 
every  branch  of  music,  and  published  his  '  Prin- 
cipes  d'aocompagnement  des  ^coles  d'ltalie' 
(Paris,  1804).  In  1808  he  gave  his  '  Principes  de 
composition  des  ^coles  d'ltalie'  (3  vols.),  in  which 
he  introduced  Sala*s  practical  exercises  on  fugue 
and  counterpoint,  Marpurg's  treatise  on  fugue, 
many  exercises  from  Padre  Martini's  '  Esemplare,* 
and  a  new  system  of  harmony  of  his  own — a 
work  which  cost  him  much  time  and  money. 
He  next  became  a  music  publisher,  and  published 
many  fine  works  of  the  best  Italian  and  German 
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maitera.  In  oonjonction  with  Fayolle  he  then 
undertook  the  publication  of  his  '  Dictionnaire 
dee  MuBidens*  (a  toIb.,  Syo.,  Parbi  1810-11). 
Though  devoted  to  his  wientific  studies  and 
hampezed  with  an  unsuccessful  business,  Choron 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  trying  his 
powers  as  a  composer,  and  gave  to  the  public 
'  La  Sentinelle/  a  song  still  popular,  and  intro^ 
duced  in  many  French  plays.  But  his  great 
scheme  was  his  'Introduction  k  T^tude  g^n^rale 
et  raisonn^  de  la  Musique/  a  capital  book, 
which  he  left  unfinished,  because  his  necessities 
obliged  him  to  devote  his  time  to  teaching  music 
and  to  accept  the  situation  of  'Directeur  de  la 
musique  des  ffites  publiques'  from  181  a  to  the 
fall  of  Napoleon.  He  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Acad^mie  royale  de  Musique  (Opera)  in 
January  181 6,  but  the  appointment  having  been 
rudely  revoked  in  181 7  he  founded  a  school  for 
the  study  of  music,  which  was  supported  by  the 
government  from  1824  to  1830  under  the  title 
of  'Institution  royale  de  Musique  classique  et 
religieuse,*  but  declined  rapidly  when  deprived 
of  external  aid.  Amongst  the  musicians  edu- 
cated by  Choron  in  this  fiunous  school  we  shidl 
mention  onW  the  composers  Dietsch,  Monpou, 
Boulanger-Ejinz^,  G.  Dupres,  Bcudo,  Jansenne, 
and  Nioou-Choron ;  the  lady  singers  Clara  No- 
vello,  Bosine  Stolz,  and  Hubert-Massy. 

The  premature  death  of  Choron  may  be  at- 
tributed to  disappointments  and  difficulties  after 
the  &Xl  of  Charles  X.  This  learned  musician 
and  very  kind-hearted  man  composed  a  Mass  for 
three  voices,  a  Stabat  for  three  voices,  and  a 
number  of  hymns,  psalms,  and  vocal  pieces  for 
the  church ;  but  his  best  titles  to  fame,  after  the 
works  already  mentioned,  are  his  translations 
and  editions  of  Albrechtsberger^s  works,  his 
'M^thode  eoneertante  de  Musique  k  plusieurs 
parties'  (Paris,  181 7),  his  'Mdthode  de  Plain- 
Chant,*  his  '  Manuel  oomplet  de  Musique  vooale 
et  instrumentale  ou  Ihioyclopedie  musicale,* 
which  was  published  l^  ms  assistant  Adrien 
de  La  Fage  in  1836-38  (Paris,  6  vols,  and  2 
vols,  of  examples),  and  several  other  didactic 
treatises,  which  contributed  greatly  to  improve 
the  direction  of  musical  studies  in  France.  In 
fact,  Choron  may  be  considered  as  a  pedagogue 
of  genius,  and  he  had  the  credit  of  opening  a 
new  field  to  French  musicians,  such  as  Fdtis, 
Greo.  Eastner,  and  Adrien  de  La  Fage.  A  full 
list  of  his  essays,  titles,  and  prefaces  of  intended 
works,  revised  treatises  of  Italian,  German,  and 
French  didactic  writers  would  be  too  long  for 
this  dictionary;  it  is  given  by  F^tis  in  a  remark- 
able aitide  on  Choron  in  hiB  'Biographie  Uni- 
verselle.'  For  more  detailed  informatiun  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  that  work  and  to  the 
'Eloges'  of  Gauthier  (Caen,  1845)  and  A.  de  La 
Fage  (Paris,  1843).  Scudo,  in  his  'Critique  et 
litt^rature  musicales'  (Paris,  185  a,  p.  333),  has 
given  a  vivid  picture  of  Choron  as  director  of  his 
school  of  music.  Chqron^s  drawback  appears 
to  have  been  a  want  of  perseverance,  and  a 
propensity  to  forsake  his  plans  before  he  had 
eazried  them  out.    But  he  exercised  a  very  use- 
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ful  influence  on  musical  education  in  France,  and 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  there.  [G.  C] 

CHORUS.  I .  The  body  of  singers  at  an  oper% 
oratorio,  or  concert,  by  whom  the  choruses  are  sung. 

2.  Compositions  mtended  to  be  sung  by  a 
considerable  body  of  voices — ^not  like  glees,  which 
are  written  for  a  single  voice  to  ei^h  part,  or 
like  part-songs,  which  may  be  sung  indifferently 
by  single  voices  or  laiger  numb^.  Choruses 
may  be  written  for  any  number  of  parts,  firom 
unison  (Bach,  No.  5,  in  'Ein*  feste  Buig'; 
Mendelssohn,  parts  of  No.  7  in  *  Lauda  Sion') 
and  two  parts  (Haydn,  Credo  of  Mass  No.  3; 
Mendelssonn.  No.  2  of  95th  Psalm)  to  40  or  50  ; 
but  the  common  number  is  from  4  to  8.  Handel 
mostly  writes  for  4,  though  occasionally,  as  in 
'  Acis  and  Galatea,*  for  5,  and,  in '  Israel  in  £^;ypt,* 
for  8,  divided  into  two  choirs.  In  the  latter  days 
of  the  Italian  school,  Grabrielli,  Pitoni,  etc.,  wrote 
masses  and  motets  for  as  many  as  10  and  la 
choirs  of  4  voices  each.  Tallis  left  a  chorus  in 
AO  independent  parts,  called  his  '  40-pBrt  song.* 
Choruses  for  2  choini  are  called  double  choruses; 
those  in  Handel*s  'Israel  in  Egypt*  and  Bach's 
'Matthew  Passion*  are  the  finest  in  the  world. 
The  two  choirs  answer  one  another,  and  the 
effect  is  quite  different  from  that  of  8  real  parts, 
such  as  Palestrina*s  'Confitebor,*  'Laudate,*  or 
'Domine  in  virtute*  (see  De  Witt*s  ed.  ii.  133, 
etc.),  Gibbon8*s  *0  clap  your  hands,'  or  Men- 
delssohn's *When  Israel  out  of  Egypt  came.* 
Handel  often  begins  with  massive  diords  and 
plain  harmony,  and  then  goes  off*  into  fugal 
treatment.  In  the  '  Darkness*  choros  in  *  Israel** 
he  introduces  choral  recitative ;  and  Mendelssohn 
does  something  similar  in  the  chorus  in  'St, 
PauV '  Far  be  it  from  thy  path.*  In  his  *  Kirchen 
Cantaten*  Bach*s  choruses  are  often  grounded 
on  a  chorale  worked  among  all  the  parts,  or  sung 
by  one  of  them,  with  independent  imitative 
counterpoint  in  the  rest.  But  for  these  varieties 
see  the  article  Form. 

In  the  opera  the  chorus  has  existed  from  the 
first,  as  is  natural  from  the  fiwst  that  opera  began 
by  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  form  of  Greek 
plays,  in  which  the  chorus  filled  an  all-important 
part.  Till  Gluck's  time  the  chorus  was  ranged 
m  two  rows,  and  however  stirring  the  words  or 
music  they  betrayed  no  emotion.  It  was  he  who 
made  them  mix  in  the  action  of  the  piece.  In 
modem  operas  the  choruses  are  absolutely  real- 
istic, and  represent  the  peasants,  prisoners,  fisher- 
men, etc.,  who  form  part  of  the  dramaiu  penonce 
of  the  play.  [GJ 

CHOUQUET,  GnSTATB,  bom  at  Havre  April 
16,  1 8 19,  has  written  the  verses  of  a  great  many 
choruses  and  songs.  He  contributed  for  a  numbed 
of  years  to  'La  France  musicale,'  and  'L*Art 
Musical*  still  giving  occasional  musical  articles 
to  'Le  M^nestrel*  and  the  'Gazette  musicale* ; 
but  his  chief  works  are  '  Histoire  de  la  Musique 
dramatique  en  France,  depuis  ses  origines  jusqu'lb 
nos  jours,'  Paris,  1873,  and  'Le  Mus^  du  Con- 
servatoire national  de  Musique,*  Paris,  1875,  two 
works  containing  original  views  and  much  in- 
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formation.  M.  Gbouquet  has  been  keeper  of  the 
miuemn  of  the  GonjBervatoire  since  1871,  and  has 
made  lai^  additions  to  it.  [6.] 

CHRISMAXN,  Franz  Xavieb,  secular  priest, 
eminent  organ-builder,  date  and  place  of  birth 
unknown.  He  worked  chiefly  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria  and  in  Styria.  His  name  first 
appean  in  connection  with  a  monster  organ  at 
the  monastery  of  St.  Florian,  near  Linz,  begun 
in  1770,  but  left  unfinished  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  with  the  provost.  The  fame  of  this  organ 
spread  fiur  and  wide,  though  it  was  not  completed 
till  1837.  He  also  built  organs  at  the  abbey 
Spital-am-Pyhm,  and  in  the  Benedictine  mon- 
astery at  Admont,  both  organs  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  latter  he  considered  his  best  work.  Mo- 
zart and  Albrechtsberger  were  present  in  1790 
at  the  opening  of  an  organ  built  by  Chrismann  in 
the  church  of  Schottenfeld,  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Vienna,  and  both  pronounced  it  the  best  organ 
in  Vienna.  Though  little  known  it  is  still  in 
existence,  and  in  spite  of  its  small  dimensions 
the  workmanship  is  admirable,  particularly  the 
arrangement  and  voicing  of  the  stops.  Chris- 
mann died  in  his  70th  year,  May  20, 1 795,  when 
engaged  upon  an  organ  for  the  church  of  the 
small  town  of  Rottenmann  in  Styria,  where  there 
is  a  monument  to  his  memory.  The  date  and 
place  of  his  death  have  only  recently  been  ascer- 
tained. [C.  F.  P.] 

CHRISTMANN,  Johann  Fbiedbioh,  bom  at 
Ludwigsburg  1752.  died  there  181 7;  Lutheran 
clergyman,  composer,  pianist,  flutist,  and  writer 
on  the  theory  of  music.  He  was  educated  at 
Tubingen,  and  in  1783  was  appointed  minister  in 
his  native  town.  His  great  work  '  Elementarbuch 
der  Tonkunst*  is  in  two  parts  (Spire,  1782  and 
1790)  with  a  book  of  examples.  He  was  joint 
editor  of  the  Spire  '  Musikalische  Zeitung';  in 
which  among  other  articles  of  interest  he  de- 
tailed a  plan  (Feb.  1 789)  for  a  general  Dictionary 
of  music.  This  scheme  was  never  carried  out. 
He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  Musikalische 
Zeitung  of  Leipsic.  Christmann  composed  for 
piano,  violin,  and  flute,  and  with  Knecht  arranged 
and  edited  a  valuable  collection  for  the  Duchy 
of  Wurtemberg,  ^ititled '  VoUstandige  Sammlung 
....  Choral-melodien.^  Many  of  the  318  hymns 
were  his  own  composition.  He  was  a  friend  of 
the  Abb^  Vogler.  [M.  C.  C] 

CHRISTUS,  an  oratorio  projected  by  Men- 
delnohn  to  form  the  third  of  a  trilogy  with 
'St.  Paul'  and  'Elijah.'  The  book  of  words 
was  sketched  by  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  given 
to  Mendelssohn  at  Easter  1844,  before  he  had 
begun  'Elijah.'  He  made  great  alterations  in 
it,  and  in  1847,  his  last  year,  after  'Elijah'  was 
off  his  hands,  during  his  visit  to  Switzerland, 
made  so  much  progress  with  the  work  that  8 
numbers  of  recitatives  and  choruses — 3  firom  the 
first  part,  'the  birth  of  Christ,"  and  5  firom  the 
second  part,  'the  sufferings  of  Christ,*  —  were 
sufficiently  completed  to  be  published  soon  after 
his  death  (op.  97 ;  No.  27  of  the  posthumous 
works).    The  firagments  were  first  p^ormed  at 
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the  Birmingham  Musical  Festival,  September  8, 
1852.  [G.j 

CHRISTUS  AM  OELBERGE.  The  original 
title  of  Beethoven's  Mount  of  Olives. 

CHROMATIC  is  a  word  derived  from  the 
Greek  x/mcamxt/itos,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ancient 
tetrachcAnds,  the  notes  of  which  were  formerly 
supposed  to  be  similar  to  the  scale  known  as 
'chromatic*  in  modern  times.  It  is  applied  to 
notes  marked  with  accidentals,  beyond  those 
normal  to  the  key  in  which  the  passage  occurs, 
but  not  causing  modulation.  A  f^cale  of  semitones 
does  not  cause  modulation,  and  is  called  a  chro- 
matic scale,  as  in  the  following  from  the  Andante 
of  Mozart's  symphony  in  I>-^ 


i'  F/J.ff  I  tffff -J^fe 


which  remains  in  the  key  of  G  throughout ;  and 
various  chords,  such  as  that  of  the  augmented 
sixth,  and  the  seventh  on  the  tonic,  are  chromatic 
in  the  same  manner.  The  following  example, 
from  Beethoven's  sonata  in  Bb  (op.  106),  is  in 
the  key  of  D  : — 


^^a 


With  regard  to  the  writing  of  the  chromatio 
scale,  the  most  consistent  practice  is  obviously  to 
write  such  accidentals  as  can  occur  in  chromatio 
chords  without  changing  the  key  in  which  the 
passage  occurs.  Thus  taking  the  key  of  C  as  a 
type  the  first  accidental  will  be  Db,  as  the  upper 
note  of  the  minor  9th  on  the  tonic;  the  next  will 
be  Eb,  the  minor  3rd  of  the  key,  the  next  will  be 
FS,  the  major  3rd  of  the  supertonic — all  which 
can  occur  without  causing  modulation — and  the 
remaining  two  will  be  Ab  and  Bb,  the  minor  6th 
and  7th  of  the  key.  In  other  words  the  twelve 
notes  of  the  chromatic  scale  in  all  keys  will  be 
the  tonic,  the  minor  2nd,  the  major  2nd,  the 
minor  3rd,  the  major  3rd,  the  perfect  4th,  the 
augmented  4th,  the  perfect  5th,  minor  6th,  major 
6th,  the  minor  7th  and  the  major  7th. 

Thus  in  Mozart's  Fantasia  in  D  minor,  the 
chromatic  scale  in  that  key,  beginning  on  the 
dominant,  is  written  as  follows — 
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in  Beethoven's  Violin  Sonata  in  G  (op.  96),  the 
chromatic  scale  of  that  key  is  written  iiiUB,  be- 
ginning on  the  minor  7th  of  the  key — 


and  as  a  more  modem  instance,  the  chromatic  scale 
of  A  which  occurs  in  Chopin's  Impromptu  in  F 
major,  is  written  by  him  thus — 


b^inning  on  the  minor  3rd  of  the  key. 

The  practice  of  composers  in  this  respect  is 
however  extremely  irregular,  and  rapid  passages 
are  frequently  written  as  much  by  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  as  by  more  modem  composers  in  the 
manner  which  seemed  most  convenient  for  the 
player  to  read.  Beethoven  is  occasionally  very 
irregular.  Fur  instance,  in  the  last  movement 
of  the  Concerto  in  6  major  he  writes  the 
following — 


in  which  the  same  note  which  is  written  Ab  in 
one  octave  is  written  6|  in  Uie  other,  and  that 
which  is  written  Eb  in  one  is  written  D|  in 
the  other.  But  even  here  principle  is  observable, 
for  the  first  octave  is  correct  in  tne  scale  of  G  ac- 
cording to  the  system  given  above,  but  having 
started  it  so  far  according  to  rule  he  probably 
thought  that  sufficient,  and  wrote  the  rest  for 
convenience.  In  another  place,  vie.  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Sonata  in  G  (op.  31,  No.  i),  he 
affords  some  justification  for  the  modem  happy- 
go-lucky  practice  of  writing  sharps  ascending  and 
fiats  descending;  but  as  some  basis  of  prin- 
ciple seeniB  desirable,  even  in  the  lesser  details 
of  art,  the  above  explanation  of  what  seems 
the  more  theoretically  correct  system  has  been 
given.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CHBYSANDER.  Frtedricr,  bom  July  8, 
i8a6,  at  Liibthee,  in  Mecklenburg,  studied  at 
the  university  of  Bostock,  lived  for  some  time  in 
England,  and  now  resides  on  his  own  estate  at 
Bergedorf,  near  Hambuig.  Chrysander  is  known 
to  the  musical  world  chiefly  through  his  profound 
and  exhaustive  researches  on  Handel,  to  which 
he  has  devoted  his  life.  His  biography  of  Han- 
del, standing  evidence  of  these  studies,  is  not  yet 
completed.^    In  detail  and  historical  research 
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this  work  is  all  that  can  be  wished,  but  its  view 
of  Handel's  abstract  importance  as  a  musician 
must  be  accepted  with  reservation,  and  has 
indeed  roused  considerable  opposition.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  Chrysander's  bias  for  Handel  in 
some  measure  prejudices  his  judgment.  He  re- 
presents him  not  only  as  the  culminating  point 
of  a  previous  development,  and  the  master  who 
perfected  the  oratorio,  but  as  the  absolute  cul- 
minating point  of  all  music,  beyond  whom  fur- 
ther progress  is  impossible.  While  holding  these 
views  Chrysander  is  naturally  a  declared  oppo- 
nent of  all  modem  music ;  he  is  also  partial,  if  not 
unjust,  in  his  criticisms  on  the  older  masters,  snch 
as  J.  S.  Badi.  Besides  these  biographical  studies 
Chrysander  is  occupied  in  editing  the  complete 
works  of  Handel  for  the  German '  Handel-Gesell- 
schaft.'  [Handel.]  His  laborious  collations  of 
the  origrinaJ  MSS.  and  editions,  his  astounding 
fiuniliarity  with  the  most  minute  details,  and  his 
indefatigable  industry,  combine  to  make  this  edi- 
tion a  work  of  the  highest  importance,  at  once 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  Handd  and  honourable 
to  the  author.  Amongst  other  writings  of  Chry- 
sander .may  be  mentioned  two  admirable  trea- 
tises, '  Ub<^  die  Moll-tonart  in  Volksgesftngen,' 
and  'Uber  das  Oratorium'  (1853);  also  'Die 
Jahrbiicher  fur  Musikslische  Wissenschaft.*  of 
which  a  vols.,  1863-67,  have  been  published 
(Breitkopf  &  Haitel) ;  and  finally  a  number  of 
articles  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitong 
of  Leipsic  (which  he  edited  from  1868  to  71), 
violen^y  criticising  the  productions  of  the  modem 
school.  He  has  also  published  some  excellent 
editions  of  Bach's  Klavierwerke  (4  vols.,  with 
preface ;  Wdfenbuttel,  1 856),  and  Carissimi's  ora- 
torios Jephte,  Judicium  Salomonis,  Jonas,  and 
Baltazar,  which  appeared  in  his  collection  '  I>enk- 
maler  der  Tonkunst'  (Weissenbom,  Bergedorf). 
Upon  the  whole  it  would  not  be  unftdr  to  say 
that  Chrysander  is  more  a  learned  professor  than 
a  musician.  For  his  research  and  industry  every 
one  is  grateful  to  him;  but  his  opinions  as  a 
conservative  critic  have  provoked  much  vehement^ 
not  to  say  personal,  opposition.  [A.  M.] 

CHURCH,  John,  bom  at  Windsor  in  1675, 
received  his  early  musical  education  as  a  chorister 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  On  Jan.  31, 1697, 
he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  on  Aug.  i  following  was  advanced  to 
a  full  place,  vacant  by  the  death  of  James, Cobb. 
He  obtained  also  the  appointments  of  lay  vicar 
and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. Church  composed  some  anthems  and  also 
many  songs,  which  appeared  in  the  collections  of 
the  period,  and  he  was  the  author  of  an  *  Intro- 
duction to  Psalmody,*  published  in  1723.  The 
compilation  of  a  book  of  words  of  Aiithems 
published  in  171 2  under  the  direction  of  the 
Sub-dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  (Dr.  Dolben)  has 
been  ascribed  to  Church,  although  it  is  more 
generally  attributed  to  Dr.  Croft,  and  perhaps 
with  greater  reason,  considering  the  intimacn^ 
between  the  sub-dean  and  the  organist.  Chunm 
died  Jan.  5,  1 741,  and  was  buried  in  the  south 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  [W.  H.  H.] 
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CIAJA,  AzzoLfNO  BsBNADiKO  DXLLA,  boorn 
at  Siena  1671,  composer,  orgamst,  and  amateur 
oigan-builder.  Besides  his  published  works^* 
'Sftlmi  ooncertati'  (Bologna  1700),  'Cantate  da 
camera*  (Lucca  1 701,  and  Bologna  1 70a),  'Senate 
per  cembalo'  (Rome  1727),  he  left  in  MS.  3 
masses,  18  preludes  and  organ-sonatas.  In  1 733 
Ciaja,  as  a  Knight  of  St.  Stephen,  presented  a 
magnificent  organ  to  the  church  of  that  order 
in  Pisa,  still  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy,  containing 
4  manuals  and  100  stops.  He  not  only  super-* 
intended  its  construction  but  personally  assisted 
the  workmen.  [M.  C.  C] 

CIAMPI,  Lbgbbnzio  Vivoenzo,  bom  at  Pia- 
cenxa  1 719, dramatic  composer;  come  to  London 
in  1 748  with  a  company  of  Italian  singers,  and 
between  that  year  and  63  produced  'Gli  tre 
cicisbei  ridiooli,*  'Adriano  in  Siria,'  'H  trionfo 
di  Camilla,'  '  Bertoldo,'  previously  performed  in 
Italy, '  Didone,'  and  some  songs  in  the  Pasticcio 
'Tolomeo.'  Bumey  says  that  'he  had  fire  and 
abilities  *  but  no  genius.  His  comic  operas  were 
the  most  successful,  but  *  Didone'  is  said  to 
contain  beautiful  music.  He  also  composed  6 
trios  for  strings,  5  oboe  concertos,  Italian  songs, 
overtures,  and  a  mass  (1758),  now  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin.  [M.  C.  C] 

CIANCHETTINI,  Vebonica,  sister  of  J. 
L.  Dussek,  bom  at  Czaslau  in  Bohemia  I779t 
pianist  and  composer,  studied  the  piaiioforte  un- 
der her  fiither  trom  infancy.  In  1 797  she  joined 
her  brother  in  London,  whe^  she  married  Fran- 
cesco Cianchettini.  She  was  a  successful  teacher, 
and  composed  two  concertos  and  several  sonatas 
§ofr  the  pianoforte. 

Her  son,  Pio,  bom  in  London  1799,  "^^ 
a  composer  and  pianist.  At  five  years  old  he 
appeared  at  the  Opera  House  as  an  infant 
prodigy.  A  year  later  he  travelled  with  his 
father  through  Holland,  Germany,  and  France, 
where  he  was  hailed  as  the  Eii^lish  Mozart. 
By  the  age  of  eight  he  had  mastered  the  English, 
i>Vench,  German,  and  Italian  lang^uages.  In  1 809 
be  performed  a  concerto  of  his  own  composition 
in  London.  Catalani  appointed  him  her  composer 
and  director  of  her  concerts,  and  frequently  sang 
Italian  airs  which  he  wrote  to  suit  her  voice. 
He  published  a  cantata  for  two  voices  and 
chorus,  to  words  from  'Paradise  Lost' — said  to 
be  a  fine  work ;  music  to  Pope's  '  Ode  on  Soli- 
tode' ;  'Sixty  Italian  Nottumos'  for  two,  three, 
and  four  voices,  and  other  vocal  pieces.  He  was 
also  editor  and  publisher  of  an  edition  in  score 
of  symphonies  and  overtures  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  and  died  in  1849.  [^*  ^*  ^O 

GIBBER;  ScsAirvA  Maria,  sister  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Augustine  Ame,  the  celebrated  com- 
poser, was  bom  Febr.  1714.  She  made  her  first 
public  appearance  in  1733,  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  as  the  heroine  of  Lampe's  opera  '  Ame- 
lia,' with  considerable  success.  In  April  1 734 
she  became  the  second  wife  of  Tfaeophilus  Gibber. 
On  Jan.  la,  1736,  Mrs.  Gibber  made  'her  first 
aUempt  as  an  actress'  at  Dmry  Lane  Theatre 
in  Ajtfon  Hill's  tragedy  of  '  Zaia,'  and  wa»  soon 
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'  accepted  as  the  first  tragedian  of  her  time,  a  posi* 
tion  which  she  maintained  for  thirty  years.  Her 
success  as  an  actress,  did  liot,  however,  lead  her 
to  abandon  her  position  as  a  vocalist;  in  the 
theatre  she  continued  to  represent  Polly  in  *  The 
Beggar's  Opera,*  and  other  like  parts,  but  it  was 
in  Uie  orchestra,  and  more  especially  in  the 
oratorio  orchestra,  that  her  greatest  renown  as  a 
singer  was  achieved.  The  contralto  songs  in  the 
'  Messiah,'  and  the  part  of  Micah  in  '  Samson,' 
were  composed  by  Handel  expressly  for  her, 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  great  composer 
must  have  regarded  singing  as  an  intellectusu  arty 
and  not  merely  as  the  means  of  displaying  fine 
natural  gifts  of  voice,  unaided  by  mental  culti' 
vation  or  musical  skill,  we  may  judge  why  he 
selected  Mrs.  Gibber  as  the  exponent  of  his  ideas. 
Her  voice,  according  to  all  contemporary  testi- 
mony, although  smaU,  was  indescribably  plaintive, 
and  her  powers  of  expreanon  enabled  her  to 
impress  most  forcibly  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
the  meaning  of  the  lai^iage  to  which  she  gave 
utterance.  Passing  by  the  songs  in  'Messiah** 
which  call  for  the  highest  powers  of  declamation 
and  pathetic  narration,  we  have  only  to  examine 
the  part  of  Micah  in  '  Samson,'  comprising  songs 
requiring  not  only  the  expression  of  pathetic  or 
devout  feelings,  but  also  brilliancy  and  facility 
of  execution,  to  judge  of  Mrs.  Gibber's  ability. 
And  what  sterling  advantages  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  combination  of  the  powers  of 
a  great  actress  with  those  of  a  vocalist  in  the 
delivery  of  recitative !  Mrs.  Gibber  died  Jan.  30, 
1766,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  It  is  said  that  Garrick,  on 
hearing  of  her  death,  exclaimed,  '  Then  Tragedy 
expired  with  her.'  [ W.  H.  H.J 

GIFRA,  Antonio,  was  bom  at  Rome  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  pupils  actually  taught  by  Palestrina 
during  the  short  time  that  the  great  master  as- 
sociated himself  with  the  school  of  Bernardino 
Nanini.  In  1610  he  was  Maestro  at  Loreto, 
but  in  1630  removed  to  San  Giovanni  in  Late- 
rano.  Two  years  later  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Arehduke  Gharles,  and  in  1629  returned 
to  Loreto,  where  he  died.  That  he  was  an 
erudite  and  elegant  musician  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  Padre  Martini  inserted  an  Agnus 
Dei  of  his,  as  a  specimen  of  eood  work,  in  his 
essay  on  counterpoint.  He  himself  published 
a  large  quantity  of  his  Sacred  Motets,  Madrigals, 
and  Psalms,  at  Rome  and  at  Venice,  of  vHbich 
a  specific  catalogue  need  hardly  be  given  here. 
After  his  death  Antenio  PoggioU  of  Rome  pub- 
lished a  volume  containing  no  less  than  300  of 
his  Motets  for  3,  3,  4,  6,  and  8  voices.  The 
title-page  of  this  book  contains  a  portrait  of  him 
taken  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age.  Underneath 
the  engraving  are  thQ  following  exceedingly  poor 
verses — 

'  'Qui  poterasnumerissylvaslapidesqne  movers, 
Siocine  prseruptus  f unere,  Gifira^  nles  t 
Fallimcur ;  extincto  vivis  ketissimus  cevo^ 
£t  eaneris  propriis  diirus  unique  modi^.* 
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Gifra  is  among  the  '  masten  floariahing  about 
that  time  in  Italy/  of  whose  works  Milton  sent 
home  'a  chest  or  two  of  choice  music  books.* 
(PhiUipe's  Memoir.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

CIM  .4lD0B,  Giambattista,  of  a  noble  fiunily 
in  Venice  1 761,  died  in  London  about  1808 ;  com- 
poser, and  player  on  the  violin,  cello,  and  piano- 
forte. In  1 788  he  produced  in  Venice  '  Pigma- 
lione/  an  interlude,  with  which,  notwithstanding 
its  success,  he  was  so  dissatisfied  as  to  bum  the 
score  and  renounce  composition  for  the  future. 
Cherubini  used  the  words  of  several  scenes  from 
this  interlude  for  his  opera  of  '  Pimmalione.' 
About  1791  Cimador  settled  in  London  as  a 
teacher  of  singing.  Hearing  that  the  orchestra  of 
the  King^s  Theatre,  in  the  Haymarket,  had  refused 
to  play  Mozart^s  symphonies  on  account  of  their 
difficulty,  he  arranged  six  of  them  as  sestets  for 
strings  and  flute.  The  work  was  well  done,  and 
the  symphonies  first  made  known  in  this  form 
speedily  took  their  proper  place  with  the  public. 
He  composed  duos  for  two  violins  and  violin  and 
alto,  and  a  few  vocal  pieces.  [M.C.G.] 

CIMAROSA,  DovENico,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Italian  dramatic  composers,  the  son  of 
poor  working  people,  bom  at  Aversa,  Naples, 
Deo.  17,  1749.  Gimarosa  received  his  musical 
training  at  the  Gonservatorio  Santa  Maria  di 
Jjoreto.  He  attended  that  celebrated  school 
for  eleven  years  (1761-1772),  and  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  old  Italian  masters 
under  Sacchini,  Fenardi,  and  Piccinni.  In 
177a  he  produced  his  first  opera,  'Le  Strava- 
ganze  del  Gonte,*  which  was  so  successful  as  to 
give  him  at  once  a  place  among  composers. 
From  that  date  till  1780  he  lived  alternately 
at  Rome  and  Naples,  and  composed  for  the  two 
cities  some  twenty  operas, '  L^Italiana  in  Londra* 
among  the  number.  Between  1780  and  1787 
he  was  busy  writing  as  the  acknowledged  rivsd 
of  Paisiello,  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been 
undisputed  chief  of  Italian  operatic  composers. 
His  operas  were  also  performed  abroad,  not  only 
in  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Dresden,  where 
an  Italian  opera  existed,  but  elsewhere,  through 
translations.  To  this  period  belong  'II  convito 
di  pietra^*  *  La  ballerina  amante'  (Venice,  1783), 
'  H  pittore  Parigino,'  '  II  Saorifizio  d' Abramo,* 
and  'L'Olimpiade'  (1787).  In  1787  Gimarosa 
was  invited  to  St.  Petersburg  as  chamber  com- 
poser to  Gatherine  II,  and  there  developed  an 
Itfnazing  fertility  in  every  species  of  composition. 
Among  his  operas  of  this  time  should  be  men- 
tioned 'H  fitnatico  burlato*  (1788).  Some  years 
later,  on  the  invitation  of  Leopold  II,  he  suc- 
ceeded SaUeri  as  court  chapel-master,  and  it  was 
there  that  he  composed  his  most  celebrated  work 
'n  matrimonio  segreto*  (1793),  a  masterpiece  of 
its  kind,  which  at  the  time  roused  an  extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm,  and  is  the  only  work  by  which 
Gimarosa  is  at  present  known.  So  great  was  the 
eiffect  of  its  first  performance,  that  at  the  end 
the  emperor  had  supper  served  to  all  concerned, 
and  then  commanded  a  repetition  of  the  whole. 
His  engagement  at  Vienna  terminated  by  the 
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emperor^s  death  (179a).  Salieri  was  Bgam  ap- 
pointed  chapel -master,  and  in  1793  Gimarosa 
returned  to  Naples,  where  he  was  received  with 
evSry  kind  of  homage  and  distinction  ;  the  Ma- 
trimonio segreto  was  perfonned  57  times  running, 
and  he  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  the  king 
and  teacher  to  the  princesses.  From  his  in- 
exhaustible pen  flowed  another  splendid  series 
of  operas,  amonff  which  may  be  specified  'Le 
astuzie  feminile,  'L*Impresario  in  angusUe,' 
'H  matrimonio  per  raggiro,*  and  the  serious 
operas  'Gli  Orazii  e  Guiiazii,*  'Artaserse,*  and 
'  Semiramide.*  His  last  years  were  troubled  by 
a  melancholy  change  of  fortune.  The  outbreak 
of  revolutionary  ideas  carried  Gimarosa  with  it, 
and  when  the  French  republican  army  marched 
victoriously  into  Naples  (1799)  he  expressed 
his  enthusiasm  in  the  most  open  manner. 
Gimarosa  was  impriacmed  and  craidemned  to 
death.  Ferdinand  was  indeed  prevailed  upon 
to  spare  his  life  and  restore  him  to  liberty  on 
condition  of  his  leaving  Naples,  but  the  imprison- 
ment had  broken  his  spirit.  He  set  out  for  St. 
Petersburg,  but  died  at  Venice  Jan.  11,  1801, 
leaving  htJf  finished  an  opera,  'Artemisia^'  which 
he  was  writing  for  the  approaching  carnival. 
It  was  univerMbUy  reported  that  he  had  been 
poisoned,  and  in  consequence  the  government 
compelled  the  physician  who  had  attended  him 
to  make  a  formal  attestation  of  the  cause  of  his 
death. 

Besides  his  operas  (76  in  all,  according  to  F^tis) 
Gimarosa  composed 'several  oratorios,  cantatas, 
and  masses,  etc.,  which  were  much  admired  in 
their  day.  His  real  talent  lay  in  comedy — ^in  his 
sparkling  wit  and  unfiuling  good  humour.  His 
invention  was  inexhaustible  in  the  representation 
of  that  overflowing  and  yet  naif  liveliness,  that 
merry  teasing  loquacity  which  is  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  genuine  Italian  'buffo' ;  his  chief 
strength  lies  in  the  vocal  parts,  but  the  orchestra 
is  delicately  and  effectively  handled,  and  his 
enaembla  are  masterpieces,  with  a  vein  of  humour 
which  is  undeniably  akin  to  that  of  Mozart.  It 
is  only  in  the  fervour  and  depth  which  animate 
Mozart*8  melodies,  and  perhaps  in  the  construction 
of  the  musical  scene,  that  Gimarosa  shows  himself 
inferior  to  the  gfoat  master.  This  is  more  the 
case  with  his  serious  operas,  which,  in  spite  of 
their  charming  melodies,  are  too  conventional  in 
form  to  rank  with  his  comic  operas,  since  taste 
has  been  so  elevated  by  the  works  of  Mozart. 
Gimarosa  was  the  culminating  point  of  genuine 
Italian  opera.  His  invention  is  simple,  but 
always  natural ;  and  in  spite  of  his  ItaUan  love 
for  melody  he  is  never  monotonous;  but  both 
in  form  and  harmony  is  always  in  keeping  with 
the  situation.  In  this  respect  Italian  opera  has 
manifestly  retrograded  since  his  time.  A  bust  of 
Gimarosa,  by  Ganova,  was  placed  in  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome.  The  most  complete  list  of  his  worka 
is  given  by  F^tis  in  his  and  edition.         [A.  M.] 

GINQUES.  The  name  given  by  change^ngen 
to  changes  on  eleven  bells,  probably  from  the  fitot 
that  Jive  pairs  of  beUs  change  places  in  order  of 
ringing  in  each  soooessive  change.     [G.A.W.T.] 


eiNti. 

'  CINn.    See  Damobkau. 

CIPRANDI,  Ebools,  an  ei^oellent  tenor,  wlio 
■ang  in  London  from  1754  to  65.  He  was  bora 
about  1738.  He  played  Danao  in  'Ipermestra* 
by  Hasae  and  lAmpugnani,'  produced  at  the 
Kinfi^*8  Theatre  Nov.  9,  1754.  In  65  he  was  still 
■nnging  at  the  same  theatre,  and  appeared  as 
Antigone  in  *Eumene/  Burney  found  him  at 
Hilan  in  1770,  as  fine  a  singer  as  before.  He 
was  living  in  1790.  [J.  M.] 

CIPRIANI,  LoBKNZO,  a  capital  hvffo  singer 
at  the  Pantheon  in  London,  about  1 790.  He  per- 
formed in  the  same  company  with  Pacchierotti, 
Mara»  and  MorellL  In  91  he  played  Valerie  in 
*La  Locanda*  of  Paisiello.  There  is  a  capital 
aketch-portrait  of  him  '  in  the  character  of  Don 
Alfonso  Scoglio,  in  La  Bella  Pescatrice,  per- 
ibrmed  at  the  King^s  Theatre,  Pantheon,  Dec. 
34,  1791 ;  drawn  by  P.  Violet,  and  enmved  by 
C.  Guisan,  pupil  to  F.  Bartolozzi,  R.A.     [J.  M.] 

CIRGASSIENNE,  LA,  op^-comique  in  3 
acts;  words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber;  pro- 
duced at  the  Op^  Comique  Feb.  a,  1861,  and 
in  London.  [G.] 

CIS,CES.  The  German  terms  for  Of  and  Cb. 
None  of  the  books  explain  the  origin  of  this  form, 
which  runs  through  the  German  scale — ^Dis,  Es, 
Ab,  etc.,  except  B  and  H ;  and  in  the  double 
flats  and  sharps,  Deses,  Gisis,  etc.  [G.] 

CITHER,  CiTHBBir,  Cithobn,  or  Cittbbn 
(Pr.  Cigtrtj  Sittrtf  or  Courante;  Ital.  Cetera; 
Ger.  Cither,  Zither),  An  instrument  shaped  like 
a  lute,  but  with  a  flat  back,  and  with  wire  strings, 
generally  adjusted  in  pairs  of  unisons,  and  played 
with  a  plectrum  of  quilL  The  cither  during  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
great  favour  on  the  Continent  and  in  England. 
The  English  citherns  had  usually  four  pairs  of 
wire  strings,  but  according  to  Mr.  Engel  ('Mu* 
aical  Instruments,'  etc.,  1874)  it  was  not  limited 
to  thia  number.  He  quotes  a  curious  title-page : 
*  New  Citharen  Lessons  with  perfect  Tunings  of 
the  same  from  four  course  of  strings  to  four-teene 
course,  &c.*  adorned  with  an  engraving  of  a 
Bijuga  (two-necked)  cither,  the  counterput  of  a 
theorbo  or  two-necked  lute,  strung  with  seven 
pairs  of  strings  over  the  fingerboard,  and  seven 
tingle  strings  at  the  side.  The  date  of  this  is  1 609. 
John  Playford  published  a  book  entitled  '  Mu- 
Bick*s  D^ght,  containing  new  and  pleasant  lessons 
on  the  Cithern,  London,  1666.'  The  Cetera  or 
Italian  cither  was  used  by  improvisatOTi,  and  ex- 
tant specimens  are  often  tastefully  adorned  with 
ornament.  Finally,  keyed  cithers  with  hammers 
"were  patented  by  English  and  Grerman  makers. 
The  German  Streichzither,  as  the  name  indicates, 
"was  played  with  a  bow.  This  was  horizontal, 
like  the  Schlagzither  and  its  prototype  the 
Scheidholt,  all  of  which  variants  will  be  more 
conveniently  described  under  the  accepted  modem 
spoliation  of  Zither,  an  instrument  to  place 
upon  a  table,  well  known  in  South  Germany. 
^Hie  difference  between  a  cither  and  a  lute  is 
that  the  cither  has  wire  strings  and  if  played 
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with  a  plectrum,  while  the  lute  has  catgut 
strings  to  be  touched  with  the  fingers.  The 
guitiur  also  has  catgut  strings  and  has  a  flat  back, 
not  pear-shaped  like  the  lute,  and  has  incurva- 
tions at  the  sides,  evidence  of  its  derivation  from. 
a  bow  instrument.  The  name  cither  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  tnSipa,  which,  however,  was 
another  kind  of  stringed  instrument.  (See  Ltbe  ; 
also  Chitabboitb,  Lutb,  and  Zithbb.)   [A.  J.  H] 

CITOLE.  This  word,  used  by  poets  in  the 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries,  has  been  derived 
from  cistella  (Lat.)  a  small  box,  and  is  supposed 
to  mean  the  small  box-shaped  pealteiy,  sometimes 
depicted  in  MSS.  of  the  period  in  representations 
of  musicians.  Dr.  Rlmbault  ('The  Pianoforte,* 
i860,  p.  25)  has  collected  several  poetic  re- 
ferences to  the  citole,  including  quotations  from 
the  'Roman  de  la  Rose,*  Gavin  Douglas,  Grower, 
and  Chaucer  ('Knight*s  Tale,'  'a  citole  in  hire 
right  hand  hadde  she*).  According  to  the  same 
authority  (p.  2  a)  the  name  was  used  as  late  as 
1543.  [See  Psaltbbt.]  A  modem  instance  of 
the  use  of  the  name  is  in  D.  G.  Rosetti's  *  Blessed 
Damozelle,* 

'  And  angels  meeting  ns  shall  sing 

To  their  citherns  and  citdes.'     [A.  J.  £L] 

CIVIL  SERVICE  MUSICAL  SOCIETY, 
instituted  in  1864  for  the  practice  of  vocal  and 
instnmiental  music  among  the  dvil  servants  and 
excise  servants  of  the  crown.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  is  patron,  and  all  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  are  life  members.  Sir  W.  H.  Stephenson, 
of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  was  its  first 
president,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Clay  its  first  vice- 
president.  The  first  conductor  of  the  orchestra 
was  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  the  first  conductor 
of  the  choir  Mr.  John  Foster;  but  upon  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Sullivan  Mr.  Foster  became 
sole  conductor.  The  society  meets  for  practice 
at  King*s  College,  Strand,  where  it  has  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  library  of  vocal  and  instnmiental 
music.  Its  concerts,  of  which  upwards  of  fifty 
have  been  given,  take  place  at  St.  James*s  Hall, 
admission  being  confined  to  members  and  their 
firiends.  The  prognunmes  include  symphonies, 
overtures,  and  other  orchestral  works ;  tihe  special 
feature  in  the  vocal  music  is  the  singing  of  the 
nude  voice  choir,  the  society's  original  plan  of 
practising  exclusively  music  written  for  male 
voices  having  been  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  present 
officers  (1877)  are — President,  Lord  Hampton; 
Vice-president,  Sir  F.  J.  Halliday;  Conductor, 
Mr.  John  Foster ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  L.  Robin* 
son;  and  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  S.  McCauL         [CM.] 

CLAGGET,  Chables,  a  violinist,  and  about 
1 766  leader  of  the  band  at  the  theatre  in  Smock 
Alley,  Dublin.  He  was  noted  for  his  skill  in 
accompanying  the  voice.  He  waa  abo  a  com- 
poser of  songs  (one  of  which,  '  Tve  rifled  Flora's 
painted  bowers,*  gained  much  popularity),  and  of 
duets  for  violins,  violin  and  cello,  and  flutes. 
Coming  to  London  and  being  of  an  inventive 
turn  of  mind,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  various  musical  instruments.  In 
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Dec.  1776  he  took  out  a  patent  for  'Improye- 
xnents  on  the  violin  and  other  instruments  played 
on  finger  boards/  which  he  asserted  rendered  it 
'  almost  impossible  to  stop  or  play  out  of  tune.* 
In  August,  1788,  he  took  out  another  patent  for 
'Methods  of  constructing  and  tuning  musical 
instruments  which  will  be  perfect  in  their  kind 
and  much  easier  to  be  performed  on  than  any 
hitherto  discovered/  i^ong  these  were  the 
following : — 'A  new  instrument  called  the  TeUo- 
chordon,  in  form  like  a  pianoforte,  but  capable 
of  being  put  much  better  in  tune,  for  the  grand 
pianoforte  or  harpsichord  divide  every  octave 
only  into  thirteen  parts  or  semitones,  whereas  on 
this  instrument  every  octave  can  be  divided  into 
thirty 'nine  parts  or  gradations  of  sound ;  for  any 
finger-key  will,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  performer, 
proiduce  three  different  degrees  of  intonation.' 
be  represented  that  by  this  instrimient  all  thirds 
and  filths  could  be  highly  improved,  and  what  is 
called  the  '  woulfe '  entii^ly  done  away  with. — 
A  method  of  uniting  two  trumpets  or  horns,  one 
in  D,  and  the  other  in  £  flat,  so  that  the  mouth- 
piece might  be'  applied  to  either  instantaneously, 
thereby  getting  the  advantage  of  a  complete 
chromatic  scale. — ^Tuning  forks  'with  b%lls  or 
weights  for  the  more  easy  tuning  of  miteidft  in- 
struments.— A  new  instrument  .composed  of  a 
proper  number  of  these  tuning  ftrks  or  of  single 
prongs  or  rods  of  metal  fixed  on  «  standing  bofurd 
or  box  and  put  in  vibration  by  finger  keys.  Or 
a  celeetina  stop  made  by  an  endless  fillet  might 
be  applied,  producing  the  sotmds  on  these  forks 
or  prongs  as  it  does  on  the  strings. — ^Tuning  keys 
of  a  form  which  rendered  them  steadier  and 
easier  to  use  than  others. — Ajid  lastly,  a  better 
method  of  fitting  the  sounding  post  of  9  violin  to 
its  place.  Clagget  was  also  the  inventor  of  the 
'Aiuton,  or.  Ever-tuned  Organ,  an  instrument 
without  pipes,  strings,  glasses,  or  bells;  which 
will  never  require  to  be  retuned  in  any  climate.' 
Of  this  instrument  and  others  he  publisl^ed  a 
descriptive  account  under  the  title  of  '  Musical 
Phenomena.'  He  kept  his  collection  of  instru- 
ments at  his  houfie  in  Greek  Street,  Soho,  which 
he  called  *  The  Musical  Museum.*  About  i  ygi 
he  exhibited  them  publicly  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Booms.  On  Oct.  31,  1793,  Clagget  gave 
what  he  termed  an  'Attic  Concert,*  at  the  King*8 
Arms  Tavern,  Comhill,  several  of  the  pieces 
being  played  on  or  accompanied  by  the  various  in- 
struments invented  or  improved  by  him.  The 
performance  was  interspersed  with  '  A  Discourse 
on  Musick,*  the  object  of  which  was  professedly 
to  prove  the  absolute  necessity  of  refining  the 
hannony  of  keyed  instruments,  and  of  course  to 
insist  that  Clagget*s  inventions  had  effected  that 
object.  In  the  coursd  of  this  address  a  letter 
from  Havdn  to  Clagget,  dated  1 792,  was  read,  in 
which  dbe  great  composer  expressed  his  full 
approbation  of  Clagget's  improvements  on  the 
pianoforte  and  harpsichord.  The  discourse  was 
published  with  the  word-book  of  the  concert,  and 
to  it  was  prefixed  a  well-engraved  portrait  of 
Clagget,  who  is  described  beneath  it  as  'Har- 
monizer  of  Musical  Instruments/  etc.,  etc.    He 
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is  represented  with  a  violin  bow  fai  his  iiglii 
hand,  and  in  the  left  a  tuning  fork  of  very  large 
dimensions,  each  prong  of  which  is  bifurcated,  so 
that  there  are  thrae  forks  in  one.        [W.  H.  H.] 

CLAPISSON,  Aktoike  Louis,  bom  at  Naples 
Sept.  15,  1808.  died  at  Paris  March  19,  1866, 
was  a  good  violin-player  before  becoming  a  com- 
poser,  and  published  a  great  many  romances  and 
songs,  which  exhibit  an  easy  vein  of  melody. 
His  operas  are  'La  Figurante'  (5  acts,  1838); 
*  La  Symphonic'  (1839)  ;  •  La  Perruche'  (1840) ; 
* Frfere  et  Man*  (1841) ;  'Le Code  noir'  (3  acts, 
184a);  *LesBerger8-Trumeau' (1845);  *6ibb^ 
la  Comemuse*  (3  acts,  1846) ;  •  Jeanne  la  FoUe' 
(5  acts,  1848);  'La  Statue  ^questre'  (1850); 
'Les  Myst^res  d*Udolphe'  (3  acts,  1852);  'La 
Promise''  (3  acts,  1854);  *La  Fanchonnette* 
(3  acts,  March  i,  1856);  'Le  Sylphe*  (2  acts, 
Nov.  1856);  'Margot*  (3  acts,  1857);  'Lee 
trois  Nicolas*  (3  acts,  1858);  and  'Madame 
Gr^ire'  (3  acts,  1861).  These  plays  are 
generally  poor,  and  many  of  them  were  un- 
successful. In  fact,  '  La  Promise*  and  '  La  Fan- 
chonnette*  are  the  only  two  of  his  operas  which 
gained  public  favour.  There  is  however  much 
good  music  in  'Gibby,*  'Le  Code  noir,'  and 
several  others.  His  style  is  somewhat  bombutic 
and  deficient  in  genuine  inspiration;  but,  in 
almost  every  one  of  his  operas  there  are  to  be 
found  graceful  and  fluent  tunes,  fine  harmonies, 
paUietic  passages,  and  characteristic  effects  of 
orchestration. 

Clapisson  was  made  Chevalier  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur  in  1847,  and  member  of  the  '  Institut' 
in  1854.  He  collected  ancient  instruments  of 
music,  and  sold  his  collection  to  the  French 
government  in  1861 ;  it  is  now  included  in  the 
museum  of  the  Conservatoire.  Annibale  del 
Rossi's  splendid  spinet,  ornamented  with  precious 
stones  and  exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  was  bought  from  Clapisson.        [G.  C] 

CLAKI,  Giovanni  Carlo  Maria,  was  bom  at 
Pisa  in  1669  where  he  became  Maestro  di  Osp- 
pella.  He  studied  music  at  Bologna,  under  the 
well-known  Colonna,  of  whom  he  has  always  been 
considered  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  pnpilsL 
For  the  theatre  of  the  last-named  town  he  wrote 
an  opera  intituled  'H  Savio  deKrante/ which  had 
considerable  success.  But  his  renown  chiefly 
comes  from  a  collection  of  vOcal  duets  and  trioa 
written  with  a  basso  continue,  which  he  published 
in  1730.  A  later  edition  of  these  is  extant,  pub- 
lished by  Carli  Of  Paris  in  1823,  and  arranged 
with  a  modem  accompaniment  for  the  piano  by  a 
Polish  oomposer  named  Mirecki.  In  these  hiif 
novel  tijpatment  of  fugue,  and  his  approach  to- 
wards uie  modulation  of  later  times,  help  to 
mark  an  epoch  in  composition,  and  stamp  him  as 
a  progressive  and  profound  musician. 

There  is  a  Stabat  Mater  by  Clari  in  C  miner 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen ;  and  Lands-' 
berg  of  Borne  had  the  following  works  of  his : 
a  Mass  for  ^  voices,  strings  Joid  organ ;  a  Credo 
for  4  voices ;  Psalms  for  4  voices  in  2  dialogued 
ehoruses ;  4  Ih  Profundis  for  4  voice*  and  the 


nine  voioea,  stringi  And 
organ;  k  Mui  di  Cappella  for  4  vtrioea ;  Kune 
PWma  for  Compliiia  uranged  for  tira  chonuea. 
No^ello'i   '  Fiiawilliwn  music'  csmtaim  no  It«« 


■,  full;  bear  od(  hii  repateUon. 

The  exact  date  ot  hia  death  ia  unknown,  but  it 
waa  probably  about  1745.  [E.  H.  P.] 

CLAEINET  OB  CLARIONET  (Fr.  Clari- 
tutu,  Ger.  EUtrintUe,  Ital.  Clariaetlo).  An  in- 
■trument  of  4-ibat  tone,  with  a  nngle  reed  and 
■moo^  quality,  commonly  said  to  hare  been  in- 
Tented  about  the  year  1690,  by  Johann  Chrii- 
toplier  Denner,  at  Nnremb^.  Mr.  W.  Chappell 
ia  however  of  opinion  that  he  can  trace  the  In- 
■b-nment  back  to  mediteval  times  la  the  ahawni, 
adbalm,  or  achalmusa  (HiM.  of  Mimic,  1.  164). 

The  present  name,  in  botii  fomw,  i<  evidently 
a  diminutive  of  Clarino,  tbe  Italian  tor  trumpet, 
and  ClarUm  the  Engliih  eqmTalent,  to  which  ita 
tone  has  some  aimilaritj. 

Since  ita  tint  invention  it  has  been  anoceerively 
improved  by  Sudler  of  Vienna,  Iwan  Mtiller, 
K]os4,uidothera.  The  last-named  mudcian  (1843) 
completely  leorganised  the  fin^ring  of  Uie  in- 
Btnmieut,  on  the  system  oommonly  called  after 
Boehm,  which  ii  ajso  applied  to  the  flute,  oboe, 
and  bassoon.  A  general  descriptian  of  the 
and  mora  usual  form  will  be  given.  It 
however  be  remarked  here,  that  Boehm  or 
fingering  ia  hardly  so  well  adapted  to  this 
to  the  octave  -  scaled  instruments.  It  certaiolj 
temuves  some  diffioultiea,  but  at  the  eipei 
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greatly  increased  oomplir 
Dability  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  clarinet  consists  ewentianj  of  a 
Tjeos  famished  with  a  single  beating 
finiMaal  tube,  terminating  in  ■  bell,  ar 
ofMniDgB  in  the  dde,  half  closed  bythefinj 
half  by  keys.     The  fundamental 
nineteen    semitones,  &om   E   ir 
the  bass  stave.     These  are  pro 
duced  by  removal  of  the  eight 
fillers  and  the  thumb  of  tbe  1 
slvely  from  nine  open  holes,  at. 
of  nine  closed  keys.    The  lowet 
through  the  bell ;  the  treble  O 
the  back  of  tbe  tube,  peculiar  I 
This  r^;ister>  is  termed  Chi 
some  what  different  quality  froi 
The  latter  are  obtained  by 
forms  tbe  chief  initial  diffic 
instrument,  but  has  the  adi 
a  veiy  extended  compass.     '.^ 
key  named  above  ends  cloasptS^'lM^  tiMmb- 
hde,  and  answers  a  doublfr£u3uii:.'   In  'Anjunc- 
tion  with  the  At)  key  iOv^T^  ^  <>^  °pen 
Bote,  but  when  raised  BjPlii?  p^int  oP  the  left 
thumb,  while  the  baH'.Kjh^    satne  floses  the 
hack  hde,  it  serves    _'_'^  *' 

tnbe,  and  raises  t/B^^  ^  aib'lnterval  of 
atweUlh.  If  all  th^HB#'»(>  p/w  closed  by 
Qm  Oagat,  the  "t^^^^  Ir^  tljt  beU  is  B;;, 


are  obtained,  ttanhing  b 

b<dng  constantly  kept  at  its  doable  dnty  of 
dosing  the  G  bole  and  opening  the  B^  key. 
With  the  high  C|,  what  may  be  termed  the 
natural  scale  of  the  Instrument  ends,  although 
a  whole  octave  more  of  nat«  may  be  got  by 
croSB-lingerings,  depending  considerably  on  the 
individual  skill  of  the  jilayer.  It  is  usually  under- 
stood that  the  extreme  note  obtainable  is  Cj] 
or  C|  in  sltissimo,  an  8ve  above  that  just  give: 
But  it  is  most  undeeiiabte  to  write  for  the  U  ' 
ment  above  the  intermediate 
G,  and  in  piano  pai 
C.  We  thus  have  in'aU  three  ; 
octaves  and  a  sixth,  of  n  _ 

the  lower  three  octaves  are  perfectly  available 
for  legitimate  ose,  and  which  It  will  be  presently 
shown  are  oonsiderably  extended  by  the  employ- 
ment of  several  instruments  in  different  keys. 
Tbe  mouthpiece  ia  a  conical  stopper,  flattened 
' '  '  fbim  tbe  table  for  Uie  reed,  and 
tdael  edge  on  the  other  for  con- 
lips.  The  cylindrical  bore  passes 
I  the  inside,  and  there  termi- 
lerical  end.  IVom  this  bore 
cut  into  tlie  table,  about  on 
OS  wide,  which  is  closed  in 
thin  end  of  the  reed.  Tbe  table 
reed  Ilea,  instead  of  being  flat,  is 
'ed  backwards  towards  the  point, 
gap  or  slit  about  the  thickness 
tween  the  end  of  the  mouthpiece 
the  reed.  It  is  on  the  vibration 
against  this  curved  table  that  the 
itrument  depends.  ^  The  curve  of 
considerable  importance.  [See 
Tbe  reed  itself  ia  a  thin  Bat  slip 
kind  of  tall  grass  (aruntia  laiiva). 


tbe  other  to  a  feather-edge.     The 

players  seemed  this  to  the  tabfe  of  tbe 
ipiece  by  a  wsimI  cord,  bat  a  double 
letaltic  band  with  two  small  screws,  termed  a 
mre.  is  now  employed.  The  reed  was  origin- 
I,  so  as  to  rest  against  tbe 
necessitated  the  holding  of 
large  ungraceful  angle  &om 
the  body,  and  caused  it  to  bear  against  a  weaker 
mass  of  musdea  than  is  the  cose  when  it  is 
directed  downwards.  In  England,  France, 
and  Belgium  it  Is  always  held  In  the  latter 
position.  -  I — -^ 

The  compass  given  above  ta  that  of  an  In- 
strument in  C,  which  sounds  correapondlng  notea 
to  the  violin,  descending  three  semitones  below 
'  fiddle  G.'  But  the  C  clarinet  is  not  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  orchestra  or  military  bonds. 
The  latter  employ  an  instrument  in  Bb,  sounding 
two  semitones  below  its  written  position,  and 
consequently  standing  In  the  key  of  two  flsta. 
For  the  acuter  notes  they  use  a  sulaller  clarinet 


sea 
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In  Eb,  -trUob  loiiiids  a  tninor  third  kbove  its 
wrlnen  acale,  and  standi  in  three  flat*.  In  the 
OTcheatra  an  instrument  io  A,  aounding  a  minor 
third  balnw  the  corresponding  note  of  ■  C  inatru- 
ment,  ii  much  uaed,  and  ctands  in  three  sharpe. 
It  vlll  be  leen  that  the  Bb  and  A  clariaeM  re- 
ipadiTely  lower  the  range  of  the  ^  J'bjM 
loweet  note  to  Dlj  and  Cf ,  thiu  aug-  ^  *^  3 
meatinff  the  whole  oompaw  of  the  initniment. 
They  uw  have  the  advantage  of  leasening  the 
Dumber  of  flats  and  flharpe  in  the  ngnature. 
Although  the  clarinet  haa  been  much  improved 
it  still  presenta  great  difficulties  in  extteme  lieys, 
and  these  are  to  some  extent  avoided  by  the  B  b 
tnjtruments  lessening  the  flats  by  two  in  flat 
Leys,  and  the  A  instrument  the  sharps  by  three 
in  sharp  dgnaturea.  A  melody  in  C  would  thus 
have  to  be  played  in  G  by  the  F,  in  A  by  the  Eb, 
in  U  by  the  Bt<,  and  in  £b  by  the  A  olarinets. 
Tlie  fbllawing  table  shows  how  the  notes  will  be 
written  for  each  instrument  so  m  to  sound  like 
thcaeoftheCclvlnet 

C  clarinet 


For  Como  di  basnKo  in  F 


7.  The  Italians— as  Cavallini  and  Can<iD 
.: ^,_  r^  ^^  gj,  clarinet  i:     ■ 


■Off  —  '"  the  ordinary  way  (So.  1  aljove). 

ifri^     f  ^^  The  two  intrinsic  flats  of  the  inatru- 
•7  ment  have  of  oourse  to  be  supidied 

by  the  player, 

Beiddea  the  four  Instrnments  already  named 
others  are  occasionally  used,  A  small  idarinet 
in  F,  above  the  C  inatrument,  lias  been  merci- 
fully given  op,  except  in  an  oocamonal  piece 
of  German  duice  music.  The  D,  between  these 
two,  is  also  considered  by  some  composen  to 
blend  better  with  the  viidins  than  the  gtavor- 
pitohed  clarinets.  The  Db  is  convenient  for 
taking  the  part  of  the  military  flute,  which  stands 
in  that  k^.  A  clarioet  in  H  would  puzzle  modt 
English  players,  although  it  appean  in  Mozart'a 
■oore  of  '  Idomeneo'^being  the  German  for  Bj;. 
Below  the  A  clarinet  we  also  have  several  othen. 
Qua  in  Ab  ii  useful  in  militair  music    In  F 
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have  the  tenor  clarinet,  aild  the  como  di 
bassetto  or  bassethoni,  perhaps  the  most  beaeUful 
of  the  whole  family.  The  tenor  in  Eb  stands  in 
the  some  relation  to  this  as  the  Bb  dote  to  the 
C.  and  is  consequently  used  in  military  bands. 
[CoBNO  DI  BASHtrto.]  Proceeding  still  lower  in 
the  scale  we  arrive  at  the  bass  clarinets.  The 
lonest  of  these  is  in  Bb,  the  octave  of  the 
udinary  instrument,  but  the  writer  has  a  C 
basso  of  Italian  make,  and  Wagner  has  written 
for  an  A  basso.  They  are  none  of  them  very 
satisCsctory  instrumeate  ;  the  characteristic  tone 
of  the  clarinet  seeming  to  end  with  the  oomo  di 
bassetto.     [See  Bass  Gi.AHiMn.] 

Helmholtz  has  analysed  the  tone  and  musical 
character  of  the  clarinet  among  the  other  windin- 
strumentfl,  and  shows  that  the  sounds  proper  to  the 
reed  iCeelf  are  hardly  ever  employed,  being  very 
sharp  and  of  hand]  quality ;  thoae  actually  pro- 
duced being  lower  in  pitch,  dependent  on  the 
length  of  the  column  of  air,  and  oorreqiondii^ 
to  the  sounds  proper  to  a  stopped  organ-pipe. 
With  ■  cylindrical  tube  these  are  the  th^  fifth, 
seventh,  and  dghlli  partial  sounds  of  the  funda- 
mental tone.  The  upper  roister  rising  a  twelfth 
from  the  lower  or  cbalumeau,  seems  to  carry 
out  the  same  law  in  another  form.  On  t^e  other 
hand,  the  conical  tubes  of  the  oboe  and  bassoon 
oorrespond  la  open  pipes  of  the  same  length,  in 
which  the  octave,  the  twelfth,  and  the  double 
octave  form  the  fijiit  three  tenns  of  the  series. 
See  his  paper  in  the  '  Journal  fiir  reine  und 
angewandte  Mathematik,'  vol.  Ivii 

The  lowest  note  of  the  register  is  clearly  an 
Bt^traiy  matter.  It  haa  probably  been  dic- 
taM  by  the  bet  that  nine  of  the  tqn  available 
d)g^  are  fully  occupied.    But  M,  Sax,  whose  im- 

Eiente  in  windinstrumente  have  surpasaed 
which  explicitly  bear  his  name,  has  eX' 
,  the  scale  another  semitooe  by  adding  a 
Kaioild  key  for  the  right  little  finger.  Even  the 
Oiitava  C  can  be  touched  by  employing  the  right 
tbaaAit  which  at  preeent  merely  supports  the 
lakr^psBt.  It  is  always  so  employed  in  the 
btMvtboni,  and  a  Bb  instrument  thus  ex- 
UaJMl  ^ust  have  been  known  to  Mccart, 
wli»li;ritas  (be  beautiful  obbligato  to  <Parto,' 
In  tifi  •  Choisnia  di  Tito,'  down  to  bass  Bb,  a 
maWttW''^  hslow  tlie  instrument  as  now  made. 

To./wjwtover  period  we  may  ascribe  the  in- 
TsntlM  M  tka  clarinet,  it  is  certain  that  it  does 
Dot  figurviu  iba  Moree  of  the  earlier  compcwrs. 
Bach  aadS^ai|d(4  aover  use  it.  An  instrument 
entitled  ObalwMa  appean  in  the  writings  of 
Gluck,  to  i#ik  Btriioz  appends  the  note  that  it 
Is  now  >JnI.iL<>»  1  :irL.!  '  :.  m.  This  may  have 
beei:  11  <'l:iriiiui  in  p..i.  .  ^m.  Haydn  uses  it 
very      iiiinuyly,      Iil"-i,  aia   symphonies    am 

wittii  1  (III'  jiort,  *iid  (]..       ne  remark  applies  to 


'I  in  the  'Et  Incar- 
II 'id  there  are  one  or 
tbe  ^CreatioiL,'  e^>e- 
b'lth  verdure  clad,' 
m  quartet  of  reedi 
;i.^   the  trk'    '  Q^Thee  each  living 
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•oul  awaits.*     But  it  ib  with  Mozart  that  the 
instrument  first   becomes  a  leading  orchestral 
voice.     '  Ah,  if  we  had  but  chuinets  too  1 '  says 
he :  '  you  cannot  imagine  the  splendid  effect  of 
a  symphony  with  flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets.' 
(Ijetter  iiQ.)     Nothing  can  be  n^ore  beautiful, 
or  more  admirably  adapted  to  its  tone  than  the 
parts  provided  for  it  in  his  vocal  and  instru- 
mental works.  The  symphony  in  Eb  is  sometimes 
called  the  Clarinet  Symphony  from  this  reason, 
the  oboes   being  omitted   as   if  to  ensure  its 
prominence.     There  is  a  concerto  for  clarinet 
with   full   orchestra   (Kochel,   No.  622)  which 
IB  in  his  best  style.     For  the  tenor  clarinet  or 
basset-horn,  the  opera  of  'Clemenza  di  Tito* 
is  freely  scored,  and  an  elaborate  obbliffato  is 
allotted  to  it  in  the  song  *  Non  piii  di  fieri?    His 
'  Requiem*  contains  two  comi  di  bassetto,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  reed -instruments,  except 
bassoons.    His  chamber  and  concerted  music  is 
more  full  for  clarinets  than  that  of  any  other 
writer,  except  perhaps  Weber.     It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  many  of  his  great  works,  especially 
the  '  Jupiter'  Symphony,  should  be  without  parts 
for  the  instrument,  notwithstanding  his  obvious 
knowledge  of  its  value  and  beauty.    The  ordinary 
explanation  is  probably  the  true  one ;  namely, 
that  being  attached  to  a  small  court,  he  seldom 
had  at  his  disposal  a  full  band  of  instrumentalists. 
Beethoven,  on  the  other  hand,  hardly  writes  a 
nngle  work  without  clarinets.    Indeed  there  is  a 
distinct  development  of  this  part  to  be  observed 
in  the  course  of  his  symphonies.    The  trio  of  the 
first  contains  a  passage  of  importance,  but  of  such 
nmplidty  that  it    might    be    allotted    to    the 
trumpet.    The  Larghetto  (in  A)  of  his  Second 
Symphony  is  full  of  melodious  and  easy  passages 
for  two  clarinets.    It  is  not  until  we  reach  Uie 
'  Pastoral  *  Symphony  that  difficulties  occur ;  the 
passage  near  tne  close  of  the  first  movement 
being  singularly  trying  to  the  player  :-^ 
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^"iTiiiif^ii^ iiniiM 


But  the  Eighth  Symphony  contains  a  passage  in 
the  Trio,  combined  with  the  horns,  which  few 
performers  can  execute  with  absolute  correctness. 


ings  lie  in  the  upper  part  of  its  scale,  and,  except 
an  occasional  bit  of  pure  accompaniment,  there 
is  nothing  out  of  the  compass  of  the  violin. 

Mendelssohn,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
revel  in  the  chalumeau  notes.  He  leads  off  the 
Scotch  Symphony,  the  introductory  notes  of 
'  Elijah,*  and  the  grand  chords  of  his  overture 
to  'Kuy  Bias*  with  these,  and  appears  fully 
aware  of  the  singular  power  and  resonance  which 
enables  them  to  balance  even  the  trombones. 
Throughout  his  works  the  parts  for  clarinet  are 
fascinating,  and  generally  not  difficult.  The 
lovely  second  subject  in  the  overture  to  the 
'Hebrides*  (after  the  reprise)-- 


|-r7p7-ft^]<-^r.ef|r7.g| 


^ 


rrB^lTf^"n^''ilBJr^^f^°^ 


the  imitative  passage  for  two  clarinets,  which 
recurs  several  times  in  the  Overtiire  to  'Melu- 


sma 


ililj'ijjjii  njiTE^r^. 


x<n    iii|frfj^^^ 


and  the  rolling  wavelike  passages  in  his  '  Meeres- 
stille,*  deserve  special  mention.  On  the  otherhand, 
there  are  occasional  phrases  of  great  complexity 
in  his  works.  The  scherzo  of  the  Scotdi 
Symphony,  the  saltarello  of  the  Italian,  are 
cases  in  point ;  but  even  these  are  exceeded  by  a 
few  notes  in  the  scherzo  of  the  'Midsummer 
Night*s  Dream,*  which  are  all  but  unplayable. 


rpfr^utfirrr 


ftfy^rf^i 


fffrfrifffrfri^ 


Beethoven  does  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  the 
lower  register  of  this  instrument.    All  his  writ- 


Weber  appears  to  have  had  a  peeoliar  love 
for  the  clannet.  Not  only  has  he  written  several 
great  works  espedaUy  for  it,  but  his  orches* 
tral  compositions  abound  in  figures  of  extreme 
beauty  and  novelty.  The  weird  effect  of  the 
low  notes  in  the  overture  to  '  Der  Freischtitz,* 
followed  by  the  passionate  recitative  which  comes 
later  in  the  same  work — both  of  which  recur  in 
the  opera  itself — will  suggest  themselves  to  all ; 
as  will  the  cantabile  phnse  in  the  overture  to 
'  Oberon,*  the  doubling  of  the  low  notes  with  the 
violoncellos,  and  the  ^fficult  arpeggios  for  flutes 
and  clarinets  commonly  known  as  the  '  drops  of 
water.*  His  Mass  in  6  is  mariced  throughout  by 
a  very  unusual  employment  of  the  dannets  on 
their  lower  notes,  forming  minor  chords  with  the 
bassoons.  This  work  is  also  singular  in  being 
written  for  Bb  clarinets,  althougli  in  a  sharp  key. 
The  '  Credo,*  however,  has  a  characteristic 
melody  in  a  or>ngenial  key,  where  a  bold  leap  of 
two  octaves  exhibits  to  advantage  the  large  com- 
pass at  the  oomposer*s  disposal. 

Meyerbeer  and  Spohr  both  employ  the  clarinets 
extensively.  The  former,  however,  owing  to  his 
friendship  with  Sax,  was  led  to  substitute  the 
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ba0B  daiinets  In  some  plaoM.  [Ba88  CLABiirKT.] 
Spohr  h»s  written  two  concertoe  for  the  instru- 
ment,  both— especially  the  second^of  extreme 
diflSculty.  But  he  has  utilised  its  great  powers 
in  oonoerted  musici  and  as  an  obbligato  accom- 
paniment to  the  voice,  both  in  his  operatic  works 
and  his  oratorios,  and  in  the  six  songs  of  which 
the  '  Bird  and  the  Maiden'  is  the  best  known. 

An  account  of  this  instrument  would  be  in- 
complete without  mention  of  Rossini's  writings. 
In  the  '  Stabat  Mater '  he  haa  given  it  some 
exquisite  and  appropriate  passages,  but  in  other 
works  the  difficulties  assigned  to  it  are  all  but 
insuperable.  The  overtures  to  •  Semiramide,' 
<  Otello,'  and  *Gazza  Ladra,*  are  all  exceedingly 
open  to  this  objection,  and  exhibit  the  carelessness 
of  scoring  which  mars  his  incomparable  gifts  of 
melody. 

No  instrument  has  a  greater  scope  in  the  form 
of  Bok>  or  oonoerted  music  specially  written  for  it. 
Much  of  this  is  not  so  well  known  in  this  country 
as  it  ought  to  be.  The  writer  has  therefore  com- 
piled, with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Leonard  Bed- 
dome,  whose  collection  of  clarinet  music  is  all  but 
complete,  a  list  of  the  principal  oompositiens  by 
great  writers,  in  which  it  takes  a  prominent  part. 
This  is  appended  to  the  present  notice. 

A  few  words  are  required  in  concluding,  as  to 
the  wesJc  pohits  of  the  instrument.    It  is  singu- 
larly susceptible  to  atmospheric  changes,   and 
rises  in  pitch  very  considerably,   indeed  more 
than  any  other  instrument,  with  warmth.    It  is 
therefore  essential,  after  playing  some  time,  to 
flatten  the  instrument ;  a  caution  often  neglected. 
On  the  other  hand  it  does  not  bear  large  alter- 
ations of  i^tch  without  becoming  out  of  tune. 
In  this  respect  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
orchestral  instruments,   and  for  this  reason  it 
ought  undoubtedly  to  exercise  the  privilege  now 
granted  by  ancient  usage  to  the  oboe;   that, 
namely,  of  giving  the  pitdi  to  &e  band.     In  the 
band  of  the  Crystal  PalAce,  and  some  others, 
this  is  now  done  ;  it  deserves  general  imitation. 
Moreover,  the  use  of  three,  or  at  least  two 
different -pitched  instruments  in  the  orchestra, 
is  a  source  of  discord,  which  it  requires  large 
experience  to  counteract.    Many  performers  meet 
the  difficulty  to  some  extent  by  dispensing  with 
the  C  clarinet^  the  weakest  of  the  three.    Com- 
posers would  do  well  to  write  as  little  for  it  as 
may  be  practicable.    Mendelssohn,  in  his  Sym- 
phonies, prefers  to  write  for  the  A  darinet  in  three 
flats  rather  than  for  the  C  in  its  natural  key, 
thus  gaining  a  lower  compass  and  more  fulness 
of  toAe.    Lastly,  the  whole  beauty  of  the  instru- 
ment depends  on  the  management  of  the  reed. 
A  player,  however  able,  is  very  much  at  the 
mercy  of  this  part  of  tiie  mechanism.     A  bad 
reed  not  only  takes  all  quality  away,  but  ex- 
poses its  possessor  to  the  utterance  of  the  horrible 
shriek  termed  couae  (i.e.  *  quack')  by  the  French, 
and  'a  goose'  in  the  vernacular.    There  is  no  in- 
strument in  which  failure  of  lip  or  deranged  keys 
produce  so  unmusical  a  result,  or  one  so  impos- 
sible to  conceal ;  and  proportionate  care  should 
be  exercised  in  its  preventioiiL 
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Lid  of  the  principal  wolo  and  eoneerUd  mutic 
/or  the  clarinet:  original  works,  not  arrange- 
ments. 

Mozart. — ^Trio  for  clarinet,  viola,  and  piano, 
op.  14  ;  Two  Serenades  for  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  horns,  and  two  bassoons,  op.  34  and 
27  ;  Quintet  for  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon, 
and  piano,  op.  J9  ;  Concerto  for  clarinet  and 
orohestra,  op.  107  ;  Quintet  for  clarinet  and 
strings,  op.  10 1 ;  Grand  Serenade  for  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassethoms,  two  French  honia^ 
two  bassoons  and  double  bassoon. 

Bebtbovsn. — ^Three  duets  for  clarinet  and 
bassoon;  Trio  for  clarinet,  violoncello,  and  piano^ 
op.  11 ;  Quintet  for  oboe,  darinet,  horn,  baa- 
soon,  and  piano,  op.  16;  Grand  Septet  for 
violin,  viola,  cello,  contra-basso,  darinet,  horn, 
and  bassoon,  op.  20;  the  same  arranged  by 
composer  as  trio  for  clarinet,  cdlo,  and  piano; 
Sestet  for  two  darinets,  two  horns,  and  two 
bassoons,  op.  71 ;  Ottet  for  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  horns,  and  two  bassoons,  op.  103; 
Bondino  for  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horai^ 
and  two  bassoons. 

Weber.— Concertino,  op.  26 ;  Air  and  Varia- 
tion, op.  33;  Quintet  for  clarinet  and  string 
quartet,  op.  34  ;  Concertante  duet,  clarinet  and 
piano,  op.  48  ;  Concerto  i,  with  orchestra,  op.  73 ; 
Concerto  2,*  with  orchestra,  op.  74. 

Spohr.—  Concerto  i,  for  clarinet  and  ordieetra, 
op.  26 ;  Concerto  2,  for  clarinet  and  orchestra^ 
op.  57  ;  Nonet  for  strings,  flute,  oboe,  darinet, 
horn,  and  bassoon,  op.  31 ;  Ottet  for  violin, 
two  violas,  cello,  basso,  clarinet,  and  two  horns, 
op.  32;  Quintet  for  flute,  clarinet,  horn,  bas- 
soon, and  piano,  op.  52  ;  Septet  for  piano,  violin, 
cello,  and  same  wind,  op.  147 ;  Six  songs,  with 
clarinet  obbligato,  op.  103. 

Schumann.— Fantasieetticke  for  darinet  and 
piano,  op.  73:  Mahrchenerzahlungen,  for  darinet^ 
viola,  and  piano^  op.  132. 

Onslow. — Septet  for  flute,  oboe,  darinet,  hom« 
bassoon,  double  bass,  and  piano,  op.  79;  Nonet, 
for  strings,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  asMi  bassoon, 
op.  77  ;  Sestet  for  piano,  flute,  darinet,  horn, 
bassoon,  and  double  bass,  op.  30. 

Kalliwoda. — ^Variationa  with  orchestra,  op, 

xa8. 
A,  BoMBESO.^Quintetfor  clarinet  and  strings^ 

op.  57. 

HuMifEL.— Military  Septet,  op.  114. 

C.  Kreutzee. — ^Trio  for  piano,  darinet,  and 
bassoon,  op.  43 ;  Septet,  for  violin,  viola,  cello^ 
oontra-basso,  clarinet,  horn,  and  bassoon,  op.  62. 

S.  Neukomm,— Quintet  for  darinet  and  strings 

op.  8. 

A.  Reioha.— Quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings  ; 
Twenty-four  quintets  for  flute,  oboe,  darinet^ 
horn  and  bassoon,  ops.  88-91,  99,  100. 

E.  Pauer.— Quintet  for  piano,  oboe,  darinet» 
horn,  and  bas|K)on,  op.  44. 

REissiaEB. — Concertos,  ops.  63a,  14ft,  180. 

[W.  H.  a] 

CLABINO.   The  Italian  name  for  the  Tbum- 
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CLARK. 

CLAKK,  Jeremiah,  was  a  chorister  in  the 
Chapel  Boyal  under  Dr.  Blow.  After  leaving 
the  choir  he  became,  for  a  short  time,  organist  of 
Winchester  Coll^re.  In  1693  his  master,  Dr. 
Blow,  resigned  in  his  favour  the  appointments  of 
almoner  and  master  of  the  children  of  St.  Paulas 
Cathedral.  About  1695  he  was  appointed  or- 
ganist and  one  of  the  vicars  choral  of  St.  Paulas. 
On  July  7,  1700,  Clark,  and  his  fellow-pupil, 
William  (>oft,  were  sworn  in  as  gentlemen  ex- 
traordinary of  the  Chapel  Koyal,  with  the  joint 
reversion  of  an  organist's  place,  whenever  one 
should  fall  vacant,  a  contingency  which  happened 
on  May  15,  1704,  by  the  death  of  Francis  Pig- 
gott,  on  which  Clark  and  Croft  were  on  May  25 
•worn  in  as  joint  organists.  Clark,  having  the 
misfortune  to  become  enamoured  of  a  lady  whose 
position  in  life  rendered  his  union  with  her  hope- 
less, fell  into  a  state  of  despondency,  under  the 
influence  of  which  he  shot  himself.  The  precise 
date  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained,  but 
it  was,  doubtless,  shortly  before  Nov.  5,  1707, 
when  Croft  was  sworn  into  the  full  place  of  or- 
ganist of  the  Chapel  Boyal.  Clark  composed 
several  anthems,  chiefly  of  a  pathetic  kind,  but 
not  deficient  either  in  force  or  dignity.  He  was 
the  original  composer  of  Dxyden*s  famous  ode, 
'Alexander's  Feast,*  which  was  performed  at 
Stationers'  Hall  on  the  occasion  for  which  it  was 
written,  the  feast  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  Nov.  23, 
1697,  and  at  two  or  three  concerts  shortly  after- 
wards ;  but  the  music  was  not  printed,  and  seems 
now  irretrievably  lost.  In  the  same  year  Clark 
(in  conjunction  with  Daniel  Purcell  and  Richard 
I/everidge)  composed  the  music  for  the  opera 
'  The  Island  Princess,*  and  (jointly  with  Daniel 
Purcell)  for  the  opera  '  The  World  in  th^  Moon.* 
He  also  furnished  music  for  *The  Fond  Hus- 
band* (1676),  Sedley*s  'Antony  and  Cleopatra* 
(1677),  'Titus  Andronicus'  (1687),  and  'A  Wife 
for  any  Man,*  besides  composing  an  ode  in  praise  of 
the  Island  of  Barbados,  a  cantata  called  'The 
Assumption,'  some  lessons  for  the  harpsichord, 
and  numerous  songs  published  in  the  collections 
of  the  day.  [W.H.H.] 

CLARE,  Richard,  was  bom  at  Datchet, 
Bucks,  April  5,  1 780.  At  an  early  age  he  became 
a  chorister  at  St.  George*s  Chapel,  Windsor,  un- 
der Dr.  Aylward,  and  of  Eton  College  under 
Stephen  Heather.  In  1802  he  succeed  his 
grandfather,  John  Sale,  the  elder,  as  lay  derk  at 
St.  Geoxge^s  and  Fiton  College;  these  appoint- 
ments, he  held  until  181 1.  In  1805  he  officiated 
as  deputy  in  the  metropolitan  choirs,  and  in  the 
■ame  year  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Glee 
Club.  He  subsequently  obtained  the  places  of 
lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  vicar- 
choral  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  1820  succeeded 
Joseph  Corfe  as  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
BoyaL  In  1814  Clark  published  a  volume  of 
the  poetry  of  the  most  favourite  glees,  madrigals, 
rounds,  and  catches,  with  a  preface  containing  an 
aooount  of  the  song  'God  save  the  Eling,*  the 
oompodtion  of  which  he  there  attributed  to  Henry 
Carey.  A  second  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
in  1824,  but  the  subject  of  the  popular  tune  was 
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omitted,  Clark  having  in  1822  published  a  sepa* 
rate  volume  assigning  its  composition  to  Dr. 
John  Bull.  [See  God  save  thb  Kino.]  Clark 
distinguished  himself  by  his  assiduity  in  en< 
deavouring  to  procure  for  the  various  cathedral 
and  collegiate  choirs  a  restitution  of  their  statutory 
rights  and  privileges.  He  was  the  composer  of 
a  few  anthems,  chants,  and  glees,  and  the  author 
of  several  pamphlets  on  'Handel  and  the  Har- 
monious Blackfflnith,  etc.';  Handel's  'Messiah'; 
the  derivation  of  the  word  '  Madrigale/  Musical 
pitch,  etc.     He  died  Oct.  5,  1856.      [W.  H.  H.] 

CLARKE,  John,  Mus.  Doc.,  afWwards  known 
as  Clarks-Whitfeld,  was  bom  at  Gloucester 
Dec.  13, 1 770,  and  received  his  musical  education 
at  Oxford  under  Dr.  Philip  Hayes.  In  1789  he 
was  appointed  organist  of  the  parish  church  of 
Ludlow ;  in  1 793  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music  at  O^ord  ;  in  1 795  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  Armagh  Cathedral,  which  he  quitted 
in  the  same  year  for  the  places  of  organist  and 
master  of  the  choristers  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral and  Christ  Church,  Dublin.  In  1798  the 
Irish  rebellion  led  him  to  resign  his  appointments 
and  return  to  England,  where  he  soon  afterwards 
became  organist  and  master  of  the  choristers  of 
Trinity  and  St.  John's  Colleges.  Cambridge.  In 
the  following  year  be  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  at  Ci^bridge,  and  in  1810  was  admitted 
ad  ewndem  at  Oxford.  He  assumed  the  najne  of 
Whitfeld,  in  addition  to  his  paternal  name  of 
Clarke,  on  the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
Henry  Fotherley  Whitfeld.  In  1820  he  resigned 
his  appointments  at  Cambridge  for  those  of  or- 
ganist and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Hereford 
Cathedral,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hague,  in 
1821,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  In  1833,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  attack  of  paralysis,  he  resigned  his 
appointments  at  Hereford.  He  died  at  Holmer, 
near  Hereford,  Feb.  22,  1836,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cloisters  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  where  a 
mural  tablet  is  erected  to  his  memory.  Dr. 
Clarke -Whitfeld's  compositions  consist  of  Cathe- 
dral  Services  and  Anthems  (published  in  four 
vols,  in  1805  and  subsequently),  '  The  Crucifixion 
and  the  Besurrection,'  an  oratorio,  and  numerous 
glees,  songs,  etc.  He  edited  a  collection  contain- 
ing thirty  anthems  from  the  works  of  various 
composers.  Amongst  the  many  works  arranged 
by  him  for  voices  and  pianoforte  his  edition  of 
several  of  Handel's  oratorios  and  other  pieces 
must  not  be  foigotten,  as  being  the  first  of.  that 
author's  works  so  treated.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CLASSICAL  is  a  term  which  in  music  has 
much  the  same  signification  as  it  hns  in  liter- 
ature. It  is  used  of  works  which  have  held 
their  place  in  general  estimation  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  of  new  works  which  are  gener- 
ally considered  to  be  of  the  same  type  and  style. 
Hence  the  name  has  come  to  be  especially  ap- 
plied to  works  in  the  forms  which  were  adopted 
by  the  great  masters  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  as  instrumental  works  in  the  sonata 
formi  and  operas  constructed  after  the  received 
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tnditionB ;  and  in  this  sense  the  term  was  used 
as  the  opposite  of  'romantic/  in  the  controversy 
between  the  musicianB  who  wished  to  retain 
absolutely  the  old  fonns,  and  those,  like  Schu- 
mann, who  wished  masio  to  be  developed  in  forms 
which  should  be  more  the  free  inspiration  of  the 
Qompoeer,  and  less  restricted  in  their  systematic 
development.    [See  Romantic]       [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CLASSICAL  HARMONISTS.  See  Choral 
Habmonists. 

CLAUDINE  VON  VILLABELLA.  Drama 
by  Goethe,  music  by  Schubert ;  composed  in 
1815  but  not  performed.  The  first  Act  alone 
survives,  and  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Gesell- 
Bchaft  der  Musikfreimde  at  Vienna ;  the  other 
Acts  were  burnt  by  accident,  with  those  of  the 
'Teufels*  Lustschloss.'  It  is  dated  at  beginning 
and  end  July  26  and  Aug.  5.  On  Nov.  iK 
Schubert  was  at  work  on  another  opera.         [O.] 

CLAUS,  WiLHELMiNB,  One  of  the  eminent 
pianists  of  our  time,  daughter  of  a  merchant, 
bom  at  Prague  Dec.  13,  1834.  She  received  her 
musical  education  at  the  Proksch  Institute  at 
Prague,  and  in  1849  made  her  first  concert  tour, 
exciting  great  attention  both  at  Dresden  and 
Leipsic  (1850).  Nevertheless,  she  lived  almost 
unnoticed  in  Paris  for  nearly  a  year,  although 
Berlioz  interested  himself  much  in  her  favour. 
She  announced  a  concert,  but  it  was  postponed 
on  account  of  her  mother's  death.  Being  now 
a  total  orphan,  she  was  kindly  received  by  the 
singer  Mme.  Ungher-Sabatier,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  her  claims  were  acknowledged  in  Paris. 
From  thence  her  fame  spread  through  Europe ; 
&he  gave  concerts  in  Paris,  London,  and  Ger- 
many, receiving  everywhere  tributes  of  the 
warmest  admiration.  She  was  in  London  in 
1852,  and  again  in  1871.  She  married  (1857) 
the  author  Friedrich  Szarvady,  and  now  lives 
in  Paris,  seldom  appearing  in  public.  Her  reper- 
toire mainly  consists  of  the  works  of  Scarlatti, 
Bach,  and  Beethoven,  and  it  is  upon  her  execu- 
tion of  these  that  her  great  reputation  is  founded. 
Her  chief  gift  is  the  power  of  penetrating  into 
the  spirit  of  the  work  she  executes ;  her  con- 
scientiousness is  great,  and  she  rejects  all  arbi- 
trary interpretations,  no  matter  how  ingenious 
they  may  he.  In  this  respect  she  worthily  ranks 
with  Madame  Schumann.  Still  Madame  Szar- 
vady has  a  strong  and  romantic  individuality, 
which  used  to  be  very  charming.  [A.  M.] 

CLAVECIN.  The  French  name  for  a  harpsi- 
chord, derived  from  clavicymbalum.  According 
to  M.  VioUet  Le-Duc  (Dictionnaire  du  Mobilier 
Fran9ais,  1872)  the  clavecin  superseded  thepsal- 
teiy  in  France  some  time  in  the  i6th  century. 
[See  Harpsichord  and  Psaltert.]     [A.  J.  H.] 

CLAVICEMBALO.  One  of  the  Italian  names 
for  a  harpsichord,  and  the  most  used.  It  is  de- 
rived from  davis,  a  key,  and  cembalo,  a  dulcimer 
cr  psaltery.  Other  Italian  names  for  this  instru- 
ment are  gravicembalo  (a  phonetic  variation 
caused  by  the  interchange  of  r  with  I)  and  harp' 
icordOf  from  which  comes  our  '  hatpsichord.*  [See 
Cembalo,  and  Harfsichord.]  [A.  J.  H.] 


CLAVICHORD. 

CLAVICHORD  (Ger.  Clavichord  or  Clatier, 
It.  ClavicoTdo\  a  stringed  instrument  with  keys. 
In  Greiman  the  name  has  been  limited  to  that 
keyed  stringed  instrument^  the  tones  of  which 
were  produced  by  '  tangents ' ;  while  the  onoe 
svnonymous  term  Clavier  became  transferred  to 
the  suooessor  of  the  clavichord,  the  square  piano- 
forte. In  Italian,  clavicordo  may  formerly  have 
meant  any  keyed  instnmient  with  strings,  whe- 
ther the  tones  were  produced  by  tangents  or 
'jacks.'  Existing  specimens  of  Italian  make 
have  jack  actions,  and  would  be  correctly  <  de- 
signated in  English  as  vii^nals.  The  French 
have  done  without  this  appellation  altogether, 
and  perhaps  without  the  tangent  instrument  it* 
self,  unless  it  was  included  with  the  manichord 
or  monochord.  The  Clavecin  (It.  Clavicembalo, 
Eng.  Harptichord)  had  a  jack  action,  differing 
from  the  clavichord  in  the  means  by  which  it 
produced  the  sound,  and  in  its  musical  effect.  The 
French  translation  of  the  '  Wohltemperirte  Cla- 
vier* or  well-tuned  clavichord,  of  J.  S.  Bach,  by 
'le  Clavecin  bien  temper^,*  is  therefore  inaccu- 
rate, inasmuch  as  it  conveys  rather  the  idea 
of  the  rigid  harpsichord  or  spinet  than  that  of 
the  gentle  and  intimate  clavichord.  In  England 
and  Scotland  during  the  Tudor  period,  frequent 
mention  is  found  in  contemporary  records  of  the 
clavichord,  clarichord^  and  monochord  (see  Rim* 
bault's  '  Pianoforte,'  i860) ;  all  three  names  seem- 
ing to  be  shared  by  one  instrument,  and  that 
most  probably  the  true  clavichord — for  the  vir- 
ginal also  appears  at  that  time.  Writers  on  this 
subject  have  followed  each  other  in  assuming  a 
gradual  progress,  and  stating  that  either  the 
clavichord  or  the  clavicytherium  was  the  firsts 
in  order  of  time,  of  a  series  of  keyed  instruments 
that  included  the  virginal  and  spinet,  and 
culminated  in  the  clavicembalo  or  wing-shaped 
harpsichord.  But  on  this  we  are  quite  in  the 
dark,  for  the  earliest  dependable  mention  of  the 
clavichord  (Eberhard  Cersne's  'Rules  of  the 
Minnesingers,'  a.d.  1404)  includes  with  it  the 
monochord  and  the  clavicembalo.  No  English 
clavichord,  as  distinct  frem  a  virginal,  being  in 
existence,  unless  in  the  lumber-room  of  some  old 
country-house,  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  the 
German  clavichord,  to  aVoid  an  endless  canfusion, 
from  different  names  having  been  frequently 
given  to  one  instrument,  while  one  name  has 
been  as  often  attached  to  different  instruments; 
even  musical  authorities  having  failed  to  obeerve 
the  desirability  of  accurate  definition. 

In  shape  the  davichord  has  been  followed  by 
the  square  piuioforte,  of  which  it  was  the  proto- 
type (Fig.  I ).  The  case  was  oblong  and  was  placed 
upon  a  stand  or  legs.  The  length,  according  to 
the  compass  and  period  of  construction,  was'  from 
four  to  five  feet;  the  breadth  less  than  two 
feet;  the  depth  of  case  five  to  seven  inches.  The 
keys  were  in  firont,  and  extended  beneath  the 
sound-board  to  the  back  of  the  case,  each  being 
balanced  upon  a  wire  pin,  and  prevented  from 
rattling  against  its  neighbour  by  a  small  piece 
of  whalebone  projecting  from  the  key  and 
sheathed  in  a  groove  behind  (Fig.  a).    The  lower 
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il  lu^  wcroQinaUy  bU(br*ad  the  nppn 
or  chnmrntia.  white.  In  It^jr  and  die  NeUiei^ 
land*  the  pnctlce  fru  the  rerene.  The  tfringi, 
of  finely-^wn  bnn  win.  wci«  rtratclied  neuly 
In  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  c*m,  but  wiui 
a  Iriu  tomnli  the  b«ck.  On  the  light  of  the 
flaja  were  inMrtad  ia  the  Kiund-boarJ,  atrength- 
ened  on  the  under  siile  by  &  dip  of  o>k  to  receive 
them,  the  wraat  or  tuning-pina  round  which  the. 
■teings  were  fastened,  t^le  &t  the  back  and 
partly  along  the  left-band  aide  of  the  case,  they 
were  attached  by  imall  eyea  to  hitch-pins  of 
thicker  wire.  On  the  right  land  the  utrings  leated 
upon  a  curved  bridge,  pinned  to  fix  their  di- 
rection, and  conducting  theiT  Kiand-wavea  to  the 
■oond-board.  a  flat  sur&ce  of  wood  beneath,  ex- 
tending  partly  over  the  inatrument,  but  we  miss 
the  hupsichin^  •ound-hole  cut  as  a  roae  or  scone 
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othm  ornamental  devioe — often  the  Imtials  of  the 
maker's  niune.  Nearly  at  the  back  of  each  key. 
in  an  upright  position,  was  placed  a  small  braaa 
wedge  or  '  tangent '  {()  about  an  inch  high  and  an 
edgbth  of  an  inch  broad  at  the  top  (Fig.  3).  The 
tangent,  when  the  key  was  put  down,  rose  Id 
the  string  and  pressing  it  upwards  set  it  In 
vibnttiDn.  With  a  good  touch  the  player  coold 
feel  the  elasticdty  of  (be  string,  and  the  more 
this  was  felt  the  better  the  instrument  was 
considered  to  be.  By  the  preesore  of  the  tangeot 
the  string  was  divided  into  two  unequal  lengths, 
each  of  which  would  have  vibrated,  but  tbe 
shorter  was  Instantly  damped  by  a  narrow  band 
of  cloth  interlaced  with  the  stringa,  which  also 
damped  the  Iraiger  SQptJon  pirecuy  the  player 
allowed  the  key  to  rise  andAhe  tuigent  tf  '  " 
The  tangenla  Uius  not  only  p--^   ■■'  '*- 


+  ■■ 


Thus  a  delicate  tone  was  obtained  that 
had  something  in  it  charmingly  hesitating  or 
tremulons ;  a  tone  although  very  weak,  yet 
capable,  unlike  the  harpsichord  or  spinet,  of 
increaH  and  decrease,  reflectiiig  the  Bnest  and 
incat  tender  gradations  of  the  touch  of  the  player, ' 
and  in  this  power  of  eipreesion  without  a  rival 
nntil  the  pianoforte  was  invented.  To  ears 
»ccoslomed  to  the  pianoforte,  the  '  blocking ' 
■oond  inseparable  from  the  clavichord  tone 
^rould  seem  a  disadvantage.  A  pianoforte,  out 
^f  order  through  the  hammers  failing  to  rebound- 
fiom  the  strings,  wo(ild  however  give  a  very 
^naggerated  and  diia^iTesable  notion  of  this 
Xnherent  pecuUati^  of  the  clavichord.     Koch, 


in  his  Ilusical  Lexicon,  describee  the  clavichord 
as  '  Labaal  dee  Dulders,  imd  dee  Frohnnns  theil- 
nehmenden  Freund'  (the  comfort  of  the  sufferer 
and  the  sympathiaing  friend  of  cheerfulnesa). 

Up  to  the  banning  of  the  present  century  the 
use  of  the  clavichord  in  Gennany  was  general, 
and  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Carl  Engel  ('Musical 
Instruments,'  etc.,  1874)  that  it  is  Erequently  to 
be  met  with  there  to  this  day  in  comiby  places. 
It  was  a  favourite  instrument  with  J.  S.  Bach, 
who  preferred  it  to  the  pianoforte  ;  and  with  his 
■on  Emmanuel,  who  wrote  the  'Verauch  iiber 
die  wahre  Art  dna  Klavier  zu  apielen,'  an  easar 
on  the  true  method  of  playing  the  clavichord, 
and  the  bods  of  all  eucceeding  textbooks  of  keyeil 
stringed  instrumenta.  Mattheaon  lauded  the 
clavichord  above  the  olavicymbel  or  harpsichord. 
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Mo»rt  need  the  clavichord  now  in  the  Mozarteum 
at  Salzburg  in  composing  his  '  Zauberflote  *  and 
other  masterpieces,  although  in  playing  he  leant 
to  the  harpsichord  style.  Beethoven  is  reported 
to  have  said  'among  all  keyed  instruments  the 
clavichord  was  that  on  which  one  oould  best 
control  tone  and  expressive  interpretation  *  {yor- 
irag\ 

Clavichords  made  prior  to  the  last  centuiy  had 
strings  for  the  lower  or  natural  keys  only ;  the 
semitones  on  the  upper  keys  being  produced  by 
tangents  directed  towards  the  strings  of  the 
lower.  Thus  CI  was  obtained  by  striking  the 
O  string  at  a  shorter  length ;  D|  in  like  manner 
from  the  D  string.  We  are  told  that  in  old 
instruments  three  and  four  keys  were  often 
sharers  in  one  string.  At  last,  about  the  year 
1725,  Daniel  Faber  of  Crailsheim,  gave  each 
,  semitone  its  own  string,  and  instruments  so  made 
were  distinguished  as  *bundfrei*  from  the  older 
'gebunden.  In  the  clavichords  last  made  there 
were  two  strings  to  each  tangent  and  note,  tunecf 
in  unison.  An  admired  effect  of  the  clavichdnl 
was  a  change  of  intonation,  caused  by  a  stronger 
pressure  on  the  key,  which  displacing  a  little  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  tangent,  tightened  the 
vibrating  part  of  the  string  and  made  the  note 
very  slightly  sharper  in  pitch.  Another  special 
.grace  was  that  of  repeating  a  note  several 
times  in  succession  without  quitting  the  key, 
a  dynamic  effect  (Grerman  Behwng)  which  could 
not  be  done  on  the  harpsichord,  although 
Beethoven  sought  to  imitate  it  on  the  pianoforte 
with  the  touch,  aided  by  the  double  shifting 
of  the  soft  pedal,  which  in  Mb  day  was  usual 
(Sonatas,  Op.  106  and  no,  Biilow's  edition,  1871; 
pp.  53-108).    [Bebuno.] 

T\xe  early  history  of  the  clavichord  previous 
to  the  15th  century,  together  with  that  of  the 
chromatic  keyboard — a  formal  division  at  the 
very  foundation  of  modem  music — rest  in  pro- 
found obscurity.  We  are  still  fr^  to  regard  our 
keyboard  as  an  invention  sprung  complete  frx>m 
the  brain  of  some  one  mediaeval  musician,  or  as 
the  result  of  gradual  contrivances  due  to  the 
increasing  requirements  of  many.  The  small 
evidence  that  can  be  adduced  favours  the  latter 
notioiu 

However,  the  keyboard  with  its  &miliar 
division  into  seven  long  and  five  short  notes, 
was  not  designed  to  bring  within  the  limits  of 
the  octave  the  theoretical  circle  of  fifths;  thfe 
short  notes  or  semitones  were  long  used  *p8r 
fictam  musicam,'  and  not,  like  the  ^ven  naturals^ 
as  practical  starting-points  for  scales.  It  was 
not  until  the  epoch  of  J.  S.  Bach  that  the^-semi- 
tones  gained  equal  privileges  with  tbdmaturals. 
Again,  our  chromatic  keybiuird  was  not  suggested 
by  the  'chromatic*  genus  of  the  Greeks,  a  totally 
different  idea.  The  problem  really  solved  by  it 
was  that  of  the  transposition  of  the  church  tones, 
a  series  of  scales  on  the  natural  keys  employing 
each  JiLBUOcession  as  a  starting-point.  The  first 
and  Be^euttr  were  consequently  nearly  an  octave 
apart.  Bearing  in  mind  that  some  of  the  Latin 
hymns  embraced  a  compass  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
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notes,  it  is  evident  that  ordinary  voices  could  not 
sing  them  or  even  those  of  less  extent,  without 
concession  in  pitch.  Arnold  Schlick  (*  Spiegel 
der  Orgelmacher  und  Oiganisten,'  Mainz, 
151 1 )  gives  several  instances  of  necessary  trans- 
position, which  were  only  possible  by  the  insertion 
of  the  semitones  between  the  naturals,  as  even 
then  it  was  a  law  that  the  interval  of  an  octave 
should  be  grasped  by  the  hand,  the  broader  keys 
of  the  older  organs  having  been  abolished.  By 
this  insertion  of  the  semitones  they  became  the 
willing  guides  to  the  cadences;  the  Gf  alone 
being  doubtful  on  account  of  the  *  wolf*  in  tuning. 
Schlick  in  his  chapter  on  tunkig, — in  which  he 
includes  the  davichovd  uid  <»ft vizymmel  (clavi- 
cembalo), the  symphonia^'a  smaller  keyed  instru- 
ment, lute,  and  harp — says  that  the  semitones 
could  not  be  rightly  tuned  or  brought  into  concord. 
But  he  names  all  the  semitones  we  now  use,  and 
speaks  of  double  semitones  having  been  tried  in 
the  oigan  twelve  years  before  (1499)*  which 
failed  through  the  difficulty  of  playing. 

Virdung,  a  priest  at  Basel,  who  published  his 
'Musica  getuscht  und  ausgezogen*  also  in  151 1, 
(afterwards  translated  into  I^tin  as  'Musuigia, 
seu  Praxis -Musicae,*  Strasburg,  1536)  is  the 
oldest  authority  we  can  specially  refer  to  about 
the  clavichord.  The  next  in  order  of  time,  but 
a  hundred  years  later,  is  Praetorius  ('Syntagma 
Musicum,'  1614-18).  We  are  told  by  him  that 
the  earliest  clavichords  had  only  twenty  keys,  in 
genere  diatonico,  with  two  black  keys  (Bb),  so 
there  were  not  more  than  three  semitones  in 
an  octave;  like  the  scale  attributed  to  Guide 
d'Arezzo,  the  full  extent  of  which  would  have 
embraced  21  keys  in  all — 


,fiff»^{, 


^ 


f^ 


but  Praetorius  gives  no  nearer  indication  of 
the  compass,  and  of  course  none  of  the  pitch. 
[HiXACHORD.]  But  in  Virdung^s  time  there 
were  thirty-five  keys  or  more,  startiiuf  from 
the  F  below  the  haa.^  stave  and  embracing  the 
complete  system  of  half-tones ;  and  in  that  of 
Praetorius  at  least  four  octaves,  still  the  usual 
£:  compass  when  J.  S.  Bach  wrote 
^        Jf    t=i    the   'Wohltemperirte  Clavier.' 

t    ^ '    By  the  middle  of  the  century 

nt  •^  five  octaves  were  attained.  Welc- 


ker  vonGrontershausen  ('Der  Clavierbau,'  Frank- 
fort, 1870)  endeavours  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
keyboard  problem  by  starting  from  the  Bb  added 
to  the  B^of  the  earliest  clavichords,  and  assumed 
the  gradual  introduction  to  the  keyboard  of 
other  semitones,  until  the  twelve  in  the  octave 
were  complete,  an  achievement  ^he  attributed  to 
Zarlino  (1548).  Wekker  describes  the  oldest 
clavichord  he  had  met  with  as  bearing,  in  the 
sound-hole,  the  date  isaof-and  through  the  four 
octaves  of  this  instrument  the  notes  Df  and  Gl 
were  wanting  1  But,  after  the  evidence  of  Vir- 
dung, either  Herr  Welcker  had  misread  the  date 
or  we  instrument  had  been  made  after  an  ob- 
solete pattern ;  yet  this  sulitazy  instance  reoorded 
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of  an  incomplete  chromatic  compass  may  be  as 
the  last  word  preserved  of  a  foigotten  htnguage, 
or  the  last  peak  above  the  water-line  of  a  sub- 
merged island.  The  statement  of  the  comple-' 
tion  of  the  chromatic  scale  by  Zarlino  falls  to> 
the  ground,  and  moreover,  according  to  Praetprios, 
the  organ  at  Halberstadt,  built  about  1360,  had 
in  twenty-two  notes  a  complete  chromatiix  scab. 
Dr.  Rimbaolt  (History  of  the  Organ,  1870)  re- 
gards this  as  the  earliest  authentic  account  of 
a  keyboard  with  half  tones. 

There  is  great  probability  that  the  Greek 
monochord,  a  string  stretched  over  a  sound- 
board, and  measured  o£f  into  vibrating  lengths 
by  bridges,  was  a  stepping-stone  to  the  invention 
of  the  clavichord.  Used  for  centuries  in  the 
Church  to  initiate  the  singers  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  eight  tones,  it  must  at  last  have  qeemed 
more  convenient  to  dispense  with  shifting  bridges, 
.  and  at  the  points  of  division  to  adjust  fuced 
bridges  raised  by  an  apparatus  imitated  from  the 
keys  of  the  organ,  to  press  the  strings  and 
produce  the  notes  required.  This  would  be  an 
-elementary  clavichord  action,  and  may  account 
for  clavichords,  and  harpsichords  too,  being  styled 
monochords  in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  and 
even  as  lateaa  the  i8th  (D.  Soorplone,  'Bifles- 
none  armoniche*;  Naples,  1701).  The  earliest 
notice  of  a  monochord  among  musical  instruments 
is  to  be  found  in  Wace's '  Brut  d'Angleterre'  (circa 
A.D.  1 1 1 5), '  Symphonies,  psalt^rions.  monachordes.* 
Heir  Ambros  ('Geschichte,'  1864,  vol.  ii.,  p.  199)* 
from  the  silence  of  Jean  de  Muris  as  to  the 
clavichord,  though  repeatedly  enumerating  the 
stringed  instruments  in  use  ('Musica  Specula- 
tiva*,  1323),  infers  that  it  did  not  then  exist,  and 
from  this  and  other  negative  evidence  would 
place  the  epoch  of  invention  between  1350- 
I4CX>.  De  Muris  refers  to  the  monochord  with 
a  single  string,  but  recommends  the  use  of 
one  with  four  strings,  to  prove  intervals  not 
previously  known.  These  four  strings  were  the 
indices  to  the  eight  cliurch  tones.  Dr.  Bimbault 
(*The  Pianoforte,'  p.  36)  has  been  deceived  in 
quoting  from  Bohn's  edition  of  Sismondi  the 
well-known  advice  to  a  jongleur  by  Guiraut  de 
Calanson  (died  a.d.  laii).  It  is  there  stated 
that  the  jongleur  should  play  on  the  dtole  and 
mandore,.and  handle  the  eUvrichcrd  and  guitar. 
Beference  to  the  original  (Paris  MS.  La  Valli^re, 
Ko  14,  formerly  2701),  confirms  the  dtole  and 
mandoro,  but  instead  of  'Clarichord*  we  find 
*  Manicorda  una  corda,*  doubtless  a  simple  mono- 
chord,  for  in  the  *  Boman  de  Flamenca'  we  find 
'I'auti^  aooorda  lo  sauteri  ab  manicorda*  (the 
other  tune  the  psaltery  to  the  monochord).  In 
the  *  Dictionnaire  ^tymologique,'  Paris,  1750, 
'  manioordion  *  is  rendered  by  monochord.  Citole 
and  mandore  are  also  there,  but  not  clavichord. 

Ae  to  the  etymology  of  clavichord :  the  word 
t^vU,  key,  in  the  solmiBation  system  of  Guide 
d^AroEzo,  was  used  for  note  or  tone,  and  thus  the 
eiavis  was  the  '  key'  to  the  musical  sound  to  be 
produced.  The  r.'arc'«r  were  described  by  alpha- 
betical letters,  hud  tliose  occupying  coloured 
lines,  as  F  on  the  red  and  C  on  uie  yellow,  were 
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clave8  stgnatae,  the  origin  of  our  modem  defs. 
When  the  simple  monochord  gave  place  to  an 
instrument  with  several  strings  and  keys,  how 
easy  the  transference  of  this  %urative  notion 
of  claifes  from  the  notes  to  the  levers  producing 
them  1  Thus  the  name  C!lavichord,  from  clavia, 
key,  and  chorda,  string,  would  come  very  na- 
turally into  use.  (Herr  Ambros, '  Greschichte  der 
Mufiik,*  vol.  ii.,  Breslau,  1864). 

According  to  Fischhof  (Yersuch  einer  Ge- 
schichte, etc.,  1853),  Lemme  of  Bnmswick,  Wil- 
helmi  of  Cassel,  Vensky,  Horn  and  Mack  of 
Dresden,  and  Kramer  of  Gottingen,  were  re- 
puted in  the  last  century  good  clavichord 
makers.  Mr.  £ngel  quotes  the  prices  of  Lemme's 
as  having  been  from  three  to  twdve  louis  d'or 
each  ;  Kramer's  from  four  to  fourteen,  according 
to  size  and  finish.  Wilhdmi  chaiged  firom  twenty 
to  fifty  thalers  (£3  to  £7  109.),  [A.  J.H.] 

CLAVICYTHEBIUM.  An  upright  instru- 
ment allied  to  the  horizontal  harpsichord  and 
spinet,  but  oonoeming  which  of  all  that  tribe  we 
have  the  least  evidence.  Mr.  CSarl  £ngd  (De- 
scriptive Catalogue,  1874),  surmises  that  'a  pair 
of  new  long  viigmalls  made  harp  fashion  of  cipres 
with  keys  of  ivory,'  mentioned  in  the  inventory 
of  King  Heniy  VIITs  musical  instruments,  was 
a  davicytherium.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  this 
instrument  had  a  stop  or  register  to  cause  the 
strings  to  be  twanged  by  small  brass  hooks, 
whereby  a  qualify  of  tone  like  that  of  the  harp 
was  produced,  and  hence  the  name  'Arpichord,* 
by  which  Prastorius  (Syntagma  Musicum;  Wolf- 
enbiittel,  16x9)  describes  a  davicytherium.  [See 
Habfsichord.]  [A.J.H.] 

CLAVIEB.  In  French,  a  keyboard  or  set  of 
keys  of  an  organ  or  pianoforte ;  Italian  Tasta- 
tura ;  in  German  expressed  by  Claviatwr  or  Ta$- 
taJtur,  Clavier  in  German  is  a  pianoforte,  spedally 
a  square  pianoforte,  the  prototype  of  which  is  the 
clavichord,  having  borne  the  same  name.  [Clavi- 
chord, K£TBOABD,  Pianoforte.]         [A.J.H.] 

CLAY,  Frederic,  son  of  James  Clay,  M.P. 
for  Hull.  Bom  Aug.  3,  1840,  in  the  Bue 
Chaillot,  Paris;  educated  in  music  entirely 
by  Molique,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  of  instruction  at  Leipzig  under  Haupt- 
mann.  Mr.  Clay's  compositions  have  been  almost 
wholly  for  the  stage.  After  two  small  pieces 
for  amateurs,  *The  Pirate's  Isle'  (1859)  and 
'Out  of  sight'  (i860),  he  made  his  public  d^ut 
in  1863  at  Covent  Grarden  with  'Court  and 
Cottage,'  libretto  by  Tom  Taylor.  This  was 
followed  by  'Constance'  (1865),  by  'Ages  ago' 
(1869),  'The  Gentleman  in  Black'  (1870), 
'Happy  Aicadia'  (1872),  'Cattarina'  (1874), 
'Princess  Toto,'  and  'Don  Quixote'  (both  1870. 
In  addition  to  these  Mr.  Clay  wrote  part  of  the 
music  for  'Babil  and  Bijou'  and  tiie  'Black 
Crook*  (both  1872),  and  inddental  music  to 
*Twdfth  Night'  and  to  Albery's  'Criana.'  He 
has  also  composed  two  cantatas,  'The  Knights 
of  the  Cross '  ( 1 866)  and  '  Lalla  Bookh,'  produced 
with  great  success  at  the  Brighton  Festival  in 
February  1877 ;  and  not  a  few  separate  songi. 
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In  all  Us  works  Mr.  day  shows  a  nfttmal 
gift  of  graceful  melody  and  a  feeling  for  rich 
harmonic  colouring.  Although  highly  successful 
in  ihe  treatment  of  dramatic  music,  it  is  probable 
that  his  songs  will  give  him  the  most  lasting 
fame.  '  ^e  wandered  down  the  mountain  side,' 
'Long  ago,'  and  'The  sands  of  Dee/  among 
others,  are  poems  of  grsat  tenderness  and  beauty, 
and  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  [S.] 

CLAYTON',  Thomas,  was  one  of  the  king*s 
band  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mazy.  He 
went  to  Italy  for  improvement.  On  his  return 
he  associated  himself  with  Nicola  Francesco 
Haym  and  Charles  Dieupart,  both  excellent  mu- 
sicians, in  a  speculation  for  the  performance  of 
musical  pieces  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Clayton 
had  brought  with  him  from  Italy  a  numb^  of 
Italian  songs,  which  he  altered  and  adapted  to 
the  words  of  an  English  piece  written  by  Peter 
Motteux,  called  'Aninoe,  Queen  of  Cyprus/  and 
brought  it  out  in  1705  as  an  opera  of  his  own 
composition.  Elated  l^  his  success  he  proceeded 
to  set  to  music  Addison's  opera,  'Rosamond,' 
which  was  performed  in  1707  and  completely 
exposed  his  incapacity.  The  speculation  however 
continued  to  be  carried  on  until  1711,  when  the 
Italian  opera  being  firmly  established  in  the 
Haymarket,  the  managers  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
determined  to  disoontmue  the  production  of  mu- 
sical pieces.  Clayton  and  his  colleagues  then 
gave  ccmcerts  at  the  Music  Boom  in  York  Build- 
ings, and  John  Hughes,  the  poet,  havii^  at  the 
request  of  Sir  Bichard  Steele,  altered  Dryden's 
'  Alexander's  Feast»'  it  was  set  to  music  by 
Clayton  and  performed  there  on  May  24,  1711, 
in  conjunction  with  '  The  Passion  of  Sappho,'  a 
poem  by  Harrison,  also  set  by  Clayton.  Both 
fiiiled  firom  the  worthlessness  of  the  music,  and 
have  long  since  sunk  into  oblivion ;  but  copies  of 
some  of  his  operas  which  were  printed  testify 
to  Clayton's  utter  want  of  merit  as  a  com- 
poser. [W.H.H.] 

CLEF  (Ital.  Chiave,  from  the  Lat.  Clavit; 
Ger.  SchlUssel),  i.  e.  key,  the  only  musical  cha- 
racter by  which  the  pitch  of  a  sound  can  be 
abwliUely  represented.    The  defti  now  in  use  are 

'^*'®®     lUI     JL    .T.^  a^  These  severally  repre- 
only—  iHl'   §)'  ^^  ©  sent  the  sounds  known 

as  middle  C  (of  the  pianoforte),  the  G  a  fifth 
above  it,  and  the  F  a  fifth  below  it.    Two  other 

defb,  severally  represent-  Jl  and  the  O,  a  ^^^^ 
ing  the  D,  a  fifth  above  ^'  seventh  below  &' 
have  been  long  obsolete.  From  the  last  of  these, 
r,  the  Greek  gamma,  Which  represents  the  lowest 
sound  of  the  musical  system,  is  derived  the  w(nd 
gamut,  still  in  use. 

The  following  tables  (from  Koch's  Musikal- 
isches  Lexicon)  will  show  that  the  three  clefs 
now  in  use  are  but  corruptions  of  old  forms  of 
the  letters  C,  G,  and  ^ :— 

r||:  It}  c  =  H ;       <S  = 

f  ?;  ♦l|j  =  €s. 
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One  or  other  of  these  characters,  placed  on 
one  or  other  of  the  lines  of  a  stave,  indicated, 
and  still  indicates,  the  name  and  pitch  of  the 
notes  standing  on  that  line,  and  by  inference 
those  of  other  notes  on  lines  and  spaces  above 
and  below  it. 

The  stave  which,  at  various  times  and  for 
various  purposes,  has  consisted  of  various  num- 
bers of  Unes,  consists  now  commonlv  of  five. 
[Stavb.]  On  any  one  of  these  each  of  the  three 
cleft  mieht  be  (almost  every  one  has  been)  placed. 
In  the  following  examples  they  occupy  the  posi- 
tions in  which  they  are  now  most  commonly 
found : — 


i 


Only  however  in  its  relation  to  the  stave  of 
five  lines  can  a  clef  be  said  with  truth  to  change 
its  place.  On  the  Great  Stave  of  Eleven  Lines 
[Stave]  the  deft  never  change  their  places ;  but 
any  consecutive  set  of  five  Imes  can  be  selected 
from  it,  the  def  really  retaining,  though  appar- 
entiy  changing,  its  place  :— 


11- 


-^ 


im 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  when 
notes  are  written  '  in  the  tenor  def'  (more 
properly  '  on  the  tenor  staveVji  they  are  written 
on  ,the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  lines  of  the  'great 
stave*  of  deven ;  that  when  written  '  in  the  alto 
def  they  are  written  on  the  4th,  5th,  6ih,  yth, 
and  8th  lines  of  this  great  stave ;  and  when  'in 
the  soprano  clef  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th. 

The  more  familiar  'bass  and  treble  staves' 
consist  severally  of  the  lowest  and  the  highest 
five  lines  of  the  great  stave : — 


V    ^■ 


:Z7 


In  early  musical  MSS.  two,  and  even  threes 
deft  are  sometimes  found  on  the  same  stave.  It 
would  be  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  modem 
theory,  and  indeed  might  be  convenient  in  books 
of  instruction,  so  to  place  them  now  :— 


m^'       Hu       4 


[J.H.] 

CLEGG,  John,  a  distinguished  violinist, 
was  bom  in  1714.  probably  in  Ireland.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Dubourg  at 
Dublin,  and  afterwards  of  Bononcini.  Wh«*tt~ 
only  nine  years  of  age  he  performed  in  London 
in  public  a  concerto  of  Vivaldi,  and  afterwards 
gained  an  eminent  position  in  the  musical  pro- 
fession,  surpassing)  according  to  contemporary 
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writen,  970ej  oUiar  pUyer  in  ij^agland  in  tone 
and  execution.  In  1 742  however,  owing  proba- 
bly to  exceasiye  practice,  he  became  insane,  and 
was  confined  in  Bedlam  Hospital,  where,  as 
Bumey  relates, '  it  was  long  a  fashionable,  thotigh 
inhuman  amusement,  to  visit  him  there,  among 
other  lunatics,  in  hopes  of  being  entertained  by 
his  fiddle  or  his  foUy.  Clegg  appears  also  to  have 
been  a  composer  for  his  instrument,  but  no  work 
of  his  has  come  down  to  us.  [P*!^*] 

CLEMENS  NON  PAPA,  the  sobriquet  of 
Jacques  Clement^  one  of  the  most  renowned 
musicians  of  the  i6th  century.  He  was  bom 
in  Flanders,  and  succeeded  Gombert  as  chief 
Chapel-master  to  Charles  V.  Of  the  time  and 
place  of  his  birth  or  death,  or  of  any  event  of 
his  lifiB,  nothing  is  known.  It  is  probable  that 
he  spent  several  years  in  Italy ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  died  before  1558,  since  a  motet  on  his 
death,  by  Jacob  Yaet,  b  contained  in  a  work 
published  in  that  year  ('Novum  et  insigne  opus 
.  .  .'  tom.  I.  Noribeigae,  1558).  Clement  waa 
one  of  the  most  prolific  composers  of  his  day. 
This  man,  whose  very  name  is  now  known  only 
to  a  few  curious  students,  was  the  universal 
favourite  of  cultivated  Europe,  and  his  works, 
both  sacred  and  secular,  were  printed  and  re- 
printed in  every  shape,  from  costly  folios  to 
cheap  pocket  editions.  They  formed  the  sems 
of  Uie  various  collections  published  in  Italy, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  France.  The  sobriquet 
itself  is  a  proof  of  the  reputation  of  the  man, 
since  it  was  intended  to  distinguish  him  from 
Pope  Clement  VI,  and  in  one  of  the  chief  col- 
lections of  the  time  he  is  styled  '  Nobilis  Clemens 
non  Papa.*  Some  of  his  works  appeared  in  15.^3 
(Fetia),  others  in  1 556-1 560.  F^tis  enumerates 
II  mniwofl  and  92  motets.  Also  four  books  of 
Flemish  psalms  (Souter  Liedekens)  and  one  of 
French  chansons.  Separate  pieces  will  be  found 
in  the  *  Liber  primus  Cantionum  sacrarum' 
(Louvain,  1555);  the  'Motetti  del  Labirinto' 
(Venice,  1554);  and  the  'Recueil  des  fleurs,' 
etc  (Louvain,  1569).  Commer  has  published 
43  of  his  motets  and  chansons,  as  wdl  as  the 
Flemish  psalms  (CoUectio  op.  mus.  batavorum). 
Proske  has  included  three  motets  in  his  '  Musica 
Divina,'  and  winds  up  a  notice  of  his  life  by 
the  following  remarks: — 'He  seems  to  have 
attempted  aU  the  styles  then  known.  He  was 
no  slave  to  counterpoint^  but  for  his  time  pos- 
sessed an  extraordinary  amount  of  melodies  and 
dear  harmony.  No  one  in  his  day  surpassed 
him  for  tunefulness  and  elegance,  his  melodies 
are  £ur  more  fresh  and  pleasing  than  those  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  his  style  is  easy,  simple, 
and  clear.  That  he  often  pushed  imitation  too 
fiur  and  neglected  the  due  accentuation  of  the 
text  is  only  to  say  that  he  belonged  to  the  i6th 
century.'  [G.] 

CJLl&MENT,  Fbux,  bom  at  Paris  Jan.  13, 
1822,  composer,  and  writer  on  musical  history 
and  archaeology.  His  most  important  published 
compositions  are  choruses  for  Bacine's  '  Athalie* 
And  '  Esther.'    For  several  yean  he  contributed 
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laigely  to  Didron's  'Annales  aich^logfqnes,' thus 
preparing  himself  for  his  '  Histoire  g^^rale  de  la 
Musique  religieuse*  (Paris^i86i),  in  which  are 
included  translations  from  Cardinal  Bona*s  treatise 
'De  divin&  PsalmodiA*  and  Formby*s  'Gregorian 
chant  compared  to  modem  music.'  He  has  edited 
several  books  of  religious  music  for  the  Roman 
church,  such  as  'Eucologe  en  musique  selon 
le  rit  parisien*  (Paris,  1843  and  1851);  'Le 
Paroissien  remain'  (Paris,  1854);  and  'Chants 
de  la  Sainte  Chapelle.'  His  'M^thode  complete 
de  Plain-Chant*  does  not  contain  anything  new, 
but  is  dear  and  orderly.  His  '  M^thode  d'orgue* 
exhibits  a  moderate  knowledge  of  thorough  bass 
and  fugue.  M .  Clement's  most  useful  compilation 
is  his  '  Dictionnaire  lyrique,*  a  convenient  list 
of  operas  on  the  plan  of  Allacci's '  Drammaturgia,* 
compiled  from  jBabault's  'Dictionnaire  g^^ral 
des  Th^tres'  and  similar  works,  not  without 
occasional  errors  and  omissions.  Two  supple- 
mentary parts  have  been  issued,  bringing  the 
work  down  to  1873.  He  has  also  published 
'Les  Musiciens  oA^bres  depuis  le  i6^me  sikde' 
(Paris,  1868,  42  portraits).  [G.C.] 

(■  CLEMENT,  F^AKZ,  an  eminent  vidin-player, 
was  bom  in  1780  at  Vienna,  where  his  fatiier 
was  butler  in  a  nobleman's  establishment,  and  at 
the  same  time,  after  the  fiashion  of  the  period, 
a  member  of  his  master's  private  band.  His 
father  and  Kurzweil,  the  leader  of  another 
nobleman's  band,  were  his  teachers.  Clement 
began  to  play  the  violin  when  he  was  only  four, 
and  at  the  age  of  seven  made  his  first  successful 
appearance  in  public  at  a  concert  in  the  Imperial 
Opera-house.  He  soon  began  to  travel  with  his 
£ekther,  and  in  1790  came  to  London,  were  he 
gave  very  successful  concerts,  some  of  which 
were  conducted  by  Haydn  and  Salomon.  He 
also  played  at  Oxford  at  the  second  concert 
given  in  celebration  of  Haydn's  installation  as 
Doctor  of  Music.  Having  returned  to  Vienna 
he  was  appointed  Sdo-player  to  the  Emperor, 
and  in  1802  conductor  d  the  newly  established 
theatre  'an  der  Wien,'  which  post  he  retained 
till  181 1.  From  1812  to  1818  he  travelled  in 
Russia  and  Germany,  and  then  again  for  three 
years  conducted  the  Opera  in  Vienna.  In  182 1 
he  began  to  travel  with  the  celebrated  singer 
Catalimi,  conducting  her  concerts,  and  also  was 
for  a  short  time  conductor  of  the  Opera  at 
Prague.-  He  died  in  poor  drcumstanoes  at 
Vienna  in  184a. 

Clement  was  not  only  a  remarkable  violin* 
player,  but  an  unusually  gifted  musidan.  Some 
curious  taucta  are  repOTted,  bearing  testimony 
to  his  general  musical  ability  and  especially 
to  his  prodigious  memory.  Spohr,  in  hui 
Autobiography,  relates  that  Clement  after  having 
heard  two  rehearsals  and  one  performance  of 
the  oratorio  'The  Last  Judgment,'  remembered 
it  so  well,  that  he  was  able  on  the  day  after  the 
performance  to  play  several  long  pieces  from  it 
on  the  piano  without  leaving  out  a  note,  and 
with  all  the  harmonies  (no  small  item  in  a  com- 
position .of  Spohr's)  and  accompanying  passages; 
and  all  this  without  ever  having  seen  the  aoore. 
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Similarly  lie  wm  said  to  have  made  a  piano-soore 
of  the  '(>eation*  from  memory,  after  bavins  heard 
the  oratorio  a  few  times,  merely  with  the  help  of 
the  book  of  words,  and  that  his  arnmgement  was 
so  good  that  Haydn  adopted  it  for  publication. 
If  Weber,  in  one  of  his  published  lettersy  does 
not  apeak  highly  of  Clement  as  «  conductor,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Weber^s  criticism  was 
seldom  unbiassed,  and  that  he  probably  felt  some 
satisfSEKstion  at  Clement's  want  of  success  at 
I^gue,  where  he  was  Weber's  successor. 

Clement's  style  was  not  vigorous,  nor  his  tone 
very  powerful:  gracefulness  and  tenderness  of 
expression  were  its  main  characteristics.  His 
technical  skill  appears  to  have  been  extraordinary. 
His  intonation  was  perfect  in  the  most  hazardous 
passages,  and  his  bowing  of  the  greatest  dex- 
terity. Beethoven  himseS  has  borne  the  highest 
testimony  to  his  powers  by  writing  especially  for 
him  his  great  v  ioUn-ooncerto.  The  original 
manuscript  of  this  greatest  of  all  violin-concertos, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna,  bears  this  inscription  in  Beethoven^s 
own  handwriting: — *  Concerto  par  Clemenza 
pour  Clement,  prime  violino  e  Direttore  al 
Theatro  &  Vienne  dal  L.  v.  Bthvn.,  1806.' 
Clement  was  the  first  who  played  it  in  public, 
on  Dec.  23rd.  1806. 

If  we  hear  that  in  later  yean  Clement*s  style 
deteriorated  considerably,  and  that  he  yielded  to 
a  lamentable  degree  to  the  temptation  of  show- 
ing off  his  technical  skill  by  the  performance  of 
mere  toun  de  force  unworthy  of  an  earnest 
musician,  we  may  ascribe  it  to  his  unsteady 
habits  of  life,  whidi  brought  him  into  difficulties, 
from  which  he  had  to  extricate  himself  at  any 
price.  But  the  tendency  showed  itself  early.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe,  if  we  had  not  the  programme 
still  to  refer  to,  that  at  the  concert  at  which  he 
f dayed  Beethoven's  Concerto  for  the  first  time, 
he  also  performed  a  set  of  variations  '  mit  umge* 
kehrterVioline* — with  the  violin  upside  down. 

He  published  for  the  violin  25  concertinos, 
6  concertos,  1 2  studies,  a  great  number  of  airs 
varies  and  smaller  pieces.  For  the  piano,  a 
concerto.  For  orchestra,  three  overtures.  For 
the  stage,  an  opera  and  the  music  for  a  melo- 
drame.  All  these  works  are  however  entirely 
forgotten.  [P.D.] 

CLEMENT,  JoHANN  Groro,  whom  G^ber 
oalls  Clementi;  bom  at  Breslau  about  17 10, 
Knight  of  the  Grolden  Spur,  and  Chapel-master 
for  over  fifty  years  at  the  church  of  St.  Johann 
in  Breslau.  His  numerous  compositions  for  the 
church  comprise  masses,  offertories,  Te  Deums, 
etc.,  and  a  requiem  performed  at  the  funeral  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  YI  (1742).  None  of  them 
have  been  published.  For  list  see  Fdtis.  He  left 
two  sons,  one  at  Vienna ;'  the  other  first  violin 
at  Stuttgart,  1790,  at  Cassel  1792,  and  after- 
wards Chapel-master  at  Carlsruhe.       [M.  C.  C] 

CLEMENTI,  Muzio,  bom  at  Rome  1^52,  died 
at  Evesham  March  9,  1832.  Clementi  s  fiither, 
an  accomplished  workman  in  silver,  himself  of  a 
musical  turn,  observed  the  child's  uncommon 
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musical  gifts  at  an  early  period,  and  induced  % 
relation  of  the  fiEunily,  Buroni,  choirmaster  at 
one  of  the  churches  at  Rome,  to  teach  him  the 
rudiments.  In  1759  Buroni  procured  him  les- 
sons in  thorough  bass  from  an  organist,  Con- 
dicelli,  and  aft^r  a  couple  of  years  application 
he  was  thought  sufficiently  advanced  to  oom- 
nete  for  an  appointment  as  organist,  which 
he  obtained.  Meanwhile  his  musical  studies 
were  continued  assiduously:  Carpani  taught 
him  counterpoint  and  Sartarelli  singing.  When 
barely  14  Clementi  had  oompoeed  several  con- 
trapuntal works  of  considerable  size,  one  of 
which,  a  mass,  was  publicly  performed,  and 
appears  to  have  created  a  sensation  at  Rome. 
An  English  gentleman,  Mr.  Bedford,  or  Beck- 
ford,  with  some  difficulty  induced  dementi's 
&ther  to  give  his  consent  to  the  youth's 
going  to  England,  when  Beckford  offered  to 
defrtiy  the  expenses  of  his  further  education 
and  introduce  him  to  the  musical  world  of 
London.  Until  1770  Clementi  quietly  pursued 
his  studies,  living  at  the  house  ai  his  protector 
in  Dorsetshire.  Then,  fully  equipped  with  musi- 
cal knowledge,  and  with  an  unparalleled  com- 
mand of  the  instrument,  he  came  upon  the  town 
as  a  pianist  and  composer.  His  attainments 
were  so  phenomenal  that  he  carried  everything 
before  him,  and  met  with  a  most  brilliant, 
hardly  precedented,  success.  From  1777  ^  ^ 
he  acted  as  cembalist*  i.  e.  conductor,  at  the 
Italian  Opera  in  London.  In  178 1  Clementi 
started  on  his  travels,  beginning  with  a  series  of 
concerts  at  Paris;  from  thence  he  passed,  vift 
Strasburg  and  Munich,  to  Vienna,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Haydn,  and  where,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II,  ha 
engaged  in  a  sort  of  muncal  combat  at  the  piano- 
forte with  Mozart.  Clementi,  after  a  short  pre- 
lude, played  his  Sonata  in  Bb — ^the  opening  oi 
the  first  movement  of  which  was  long  after- 
wards made  use  of  by  Mozart  in  the  subject 
of  the  Zauberflote  overture — and  followed  it  up 
with  a  Toccata,  in  which  great  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  rapid  execution  of  diatonic  thirds  and 
other  double  stops  for  the  right  hand,  esteemed 
very  difficult  at  that  time.  Mozart  then  began 
to  preludise,  «nd  played  some  variations ;  then 
both  alternately  read  at  sight  some  MS.  sonatas 
of  Paisiello's,  Mozart  playing  the  allegros  and 
Clementi  the  andantes  and  rondos;  and  finally 
they  were  asked  by  the  Emperor  to  take  a 
theme  from  Paisiello's  sonatas  and  accompany 
one  another  in  their  improvisations  upon  it  oil 
two  pianofortes.  The  victory,  it  appears,  was  1^ 
undecided.  Clementi  ever  afterwards  spoke  with 
great  admiration  of  Mozart's '  singing'  touch  and 
exquisite  taste,  and  dated  from  this  meeting  a 
oondderable  change  in  his  method  of  playing: 
striving  to  put  more  music  and  less  mechanical 
show  into  his  productions.  Mozart's  harsh  verdict 
in  his  letters  (Jan.  12,  1782 ;  June  7,  1783)  was 
probably  just  for  the  moment,  but  cannot  &irly 
be  applied  to  the  bulk  of  dementi's  work. 
He  disliked  Italians;  the  popular  prejudice 
was  in  their  favour^  and  they  were  oontinu- 
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ally  in  his  way.  He  depicts  Clementi  &b  'a  I 
mere  mechanician,  strong  in  runa  of  thirds,  but 
without  a  pennyworth  of  feeling  or  taste.*  But 
L.  Beii^r,  one  of  Clementine  best  pupils,  gives 
the  following  explanation  of  Mozart's  hard  sen- 
tence:— 'I  asked  Clementi  whether  in  1781  he 
had  begun  to  treat  the  instrument  in  his  pre- 
sent (1806)  style.  He  answered  no,  and  added 
that  in  those  early  days  he  had  cultivated  a 
more  brilliant  execution,  especially  in  double 
stops,  hardly  known  then,  and  in  extemporised 
cadenzas,  and  that  he  had  subsequently  achieved 
a  more  melodic  and  noble  style  of  performance 
after  listening  attentively  to  famous  singers,  and 
also  by  means  of  the  perfected  mechanism  of 
English  pianos,  the  construction  of  which  for- 
merly stood  in  the  way  of  a  cantabile  and  legato 
style  of  playing.' 

With  the  exception  of  a  concert  tour  to  Paris 
in  1785  Clementi  spent  all  his  time  up  to 
1802  in  England,  busy  as  conductor,  virtuoso, 
and  teacher,  and  amassing  a  considerable  for- 
tune. He  had  also  an  interest  in  the  firm  of 
Longman  &  Broderip,  '  manufietcturers  of  musical 
instruments,  and  music-sellers  to  their  majesties.* 
The  figtilure  of  that  house,  by  which  be  sustained 
heavy  losses,  induced  him  to  try  his  hand  alone 
at  publishing  and  pianoforte  making;  and  the 
oltimate  success  of  ma  undertaking  (still  carried 
on  under  the  name  of  his  associate  Mr.  Collard) 
shows  him  to  have  possessed  commercial  talents 
rare  among  great  artists.  In  March  1807  pro- 
perty belonging  to  dementi's  new  firm,  to  the 
amount  of  £40,000,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Amongst  his  numerous  pupils,  both  amateur 
and  professional,  he  had  hitherto  trained  John 
B.  Cramer  and  John  Field,  both  of  whom  soon 
took  rank  amongst  the  first  pianists  of  Europe. 
In  1803  Clementi  took  Field,  vi&  Paris  and 
Vienna,  to  tit,  Petersburg,  where  both  master 
and  pupil  were  received  with  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm,  and  where  the  latter  remained  in 
affluent  drcumstanoes.  On  his  return  to  Ger- 
many Clementi  counted  Zeuner,  Alex.  Klengel, 
Ludwig  Berger,  and  Meyerbeer  amongst  his 
pupils.  With  Klengel  and  Berger  he  afterwards 
went  again  to  Russia.  In  1810  he  returned  to 
London  for  good,  gave  up  playing  in  public,  de- 
voted his  leisure  to  composition  and  his  time  to 
business.  He  wrote  symphonies  for  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  which  succumbed  before  those  of 
Haydn,  many  pianoforte  works,  and  above  all 
completed  that  superb  series  of  100  studies, 
Gradus  ad  Pamcusum  (181 7),  upon  which  to  this 
day  the  art  of  solid  pianoforte  playing  rests.  In 
1820  and  31  he  was  again  on  the  continent, 
spending  an  entire  winter  at  Leipzig,  much 
praised  and  honoured.  He  lived  to  be  80,  and 
the  1 3  final  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  London. 
He  retained  his  characteristic  energy  and  fresh- 
ness of  mind  to  the  last.  He  was  married  three 
times,  had  children  in  his  old  age,  and  shortly 
before  his  death  was  still  able  to  rouse  a  com- 
pany of  pupils  and  admirers — amongst  whom 
were  J.  B.  Cramer  and  Moecheles — to  enthusiasm 
with  his  playing  and  improvisation. 
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Clementi  has  left  upwards  of  100  sonatas,  of 
which  about  60  are  written  for  the  piano  without 
accompaniment,  and  the  remainder  as  duets  or 
trios — sonatas  with  violin  or  flute,  or  violin  or  flute 
and  violoncello ;  moreover,  a  duo  for  two  pianos, 
6  duets  for  four  hands,  caprices,  preludes,  and 
'  point  d*orgues  composes  dans  le  gout  de  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Kozeluch,  SSterkel,  Wanlud  et  dementi,' 
op.  19 ;  Introduction  k  Tart  de  toucher  le  piano, 
avec  50  le9ons;  sundry  fugues,  toccatas,  varia- 
tions, valses  etc.,  preludes  and  exercises  renuurk- 
able  for  several  masterly  canons,  and  lastly,  as 
his  indelible  monument^  the  'Gradus  ad  Pamas- 
sunL*  already  mentioned. 

As  Viotti  has  been  called  the  father  of  violin- 
playing,  so  may  Clementi  be  regarded  as  the 
originator  of  the  proper  treatment  of  the  modem 

Sianoforte,  as  distinguished  from  the  obsolete 
arpsichord.  His  example  as  a  player  and 
teacher,  together  with  ms  compositions,  have 
left  a  deep  and  indelible  mark  upon  evexything 
itxAt  pertains  to  the  piano,  both  mechanically 
and  spiritually.  His  works  fill  a  large  space  in 
the  records  of  piano-playing ;  they  are  indis- 
pensable to  pianists  to  this  day,  and  must  re- 
main so. 

In  a  smaller  way  Clementi,  like  Cherubini  in 
a  larger,  foreshadowed  Beethoven.  In  Beetho- 
ven's scanty  library  a  large  number  of  Clementi*s 
sonatas  were  conspicuous ;  Beethoven  had  a 
marked  predilection  for  them,  and  placed  them 
in  the  front  rank  of  works  fit  to  engender  an 
artistic  treatment  of  the  pianoforte;  he  liked 
them  for  their  freshness  of  spirit  and  for  their 
concise  and  precise  form,  and  chose  them  above 
all  others,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  so 
experienced  a  driller  of  pianoforte  players  as  Carl 
Czemy,  for  the  daily  study  of  his  nephew. 

The  greater  portion  of  Clementi*s  Gradus,  and 
several  of  his  sonatas — for  instance  the  Sonata 
in  B  minor,  op.  40 ;  the  three  Sonatas,  op.  50, 
dedicated  to  Cherubini ;  the  Sonata  in  F  minor, 
etc. — have  all  the  qualities  of  lasting  work :  clear 
outlines  of  form,  just  proportions,  concise  and 
consistent  diction,  pure  and  severe  style ;  their 
very  acerbity,  and  the  conspicuous  absence  of 
verbiage,  must  render  them  the  more  enduring. 

Like  his  Italian  predecessor  D.  Scarlatti, 
Clementi  shows  a  fiery  temperament,  and  like 
Scarlatti,  with  true  instinct  for  the  nature  of  the 
instrument  as  it  was  in  his  time,  he  is  fond  of 
quick  movements — ouidc  succession  of  ideas  as 
well  as  of  notes ;  ana  eschews  every  sentimental 
aberration,  though  he  can  be  pathetic  enough  if 
the  fit  takes  hun.  His  nervous  organisation 
must  have  been  very  highly  strung.  Indeed  the 
degree  of  nervous  power  and  muscular  endurance 
required  for  the  proper  execution  of  some  of  his 
long  passages  of  diatonic  octaves  (as  in  the  So- 
nata in  A,  No.  36  of  Knorr*8  edition),  even  in 
so  moderate  a  tempo  as  to  leave  them  just  accept- 
able and  no  more,  from  a  musical  point  of  view 
(bearing  in  mind  Mozart*s  sneer  that  he  writes 
prestissimo  and  plays  moderate,  and  recollecting 
the  difierenoe  in  touch  between  his  piano  and 
ours),  is  prodigious,  and  remains  a  task  of  almost 
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insuperable  difficulty  to  a  virtuoao  of  to-day,  in 
spite  of  the  preposterous  amount  of  time  and 
labour  we  now  devote  to  such  things. 

He  is  the  first  completely  equipped  writer  of 
sonatas.  Even  as  early  as  his  op.  a  the  form 
sketched  by  Scarlatti,  and  amplifi^  by  Emanuel 
Bach,  is  completely  systematised,  and  hap  not 
changed  in  any  essential  point  since,  dementi 
represents  the  sonata  proper  fixym  beginning  to 
end.  He  played  and  imitated  Scarlatti's  hiupd- 
chord  sonatas  in  his  youth ;  he  knew  Haydn*s  and 
Mozart's  in  his  manhood,  and  he  was  aware  of 
Beethoven's  in  his  old  ace ;  yet  he  preserved  his 
artistic  physiognomy — ^the  physiognomy  not  of  a 
man  of  gemus,  but  of  a  man  of  the  rarest  talents — 
from,  fint  to  last.  He  lived  through  the  most 
memorable  period  in  the  history  of  music.  At  his 
birth  Handel  was  alive,  at  his  death  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  and  Weber  were  buried. 

There  is  an  annoying  confusion  in  the  various 
editions  of  his  works :  arrangements  are  printed 
as  originals,  the  same  piece  appears  imder  various 
titles,  etc.  etc.  The  so-called  complete  editions  of 
his  solo  sonatas — ^the  beet,  that  published  by  Holle 
at  Wolfenbuttel,  and  edited  by  Schumann's  friend 
Julius  Knorr,  and  the  original  edition  of  Breit- 
kopf  &  Hartel,  since  reprinted  by  that  firm — are 
both  incomplete;  the  sonatas  with  accompaniment 
etc  are  out  of  print,  and  his  orchestral  works 
have  not  been  printed  at  all.  A  judicious  selec- 
tion from  his  entire  works,  carefully  considered 
with  a  view  to  the  requirements  and  probable 
powers  of  consumption  of  living  pianists,  would 
be  a  boon.  [E.D.] 

CLEMENZA  DI  TITO,  LA.  Mozart's  33rd 
and  last  opera ;  in  a  acts ;  words  adapted  fr^m 
Metastasio  by  Mazzola.  Finished  Sept.  5, 1791, 
and  first  performed  the  following  day  at  Prague. 
At  the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket,  March  a  7, 
1806.  The  autograph  is  entirely  in  Mozart  s 
hand,  and  contains  no  recitatives.  They  were 
probably  supplied  by  Sttssmayer.  T^e  German 
title  of  the  opera  is  <  Titus.'      *  [G.] 

CLEBINI,  a  Frenchwoman,  who  had  altered 
her  name  from  Le  Clerc,  and  had  an  engagement 
at  the  Opera  in  London  in  i8a3  at  £150.  She 
sang  the  part  of  Servilia  in  *La  Clemenza  di 
Tito '  that  year ;  but,  beside  her  hce,  she  had  no 
attraction.  She  appeared  again  as  Albina  in  '  La 
Donna  del  Lago'  in  the  same  season.        [J.M.] 

CLICQUOT,  Fbak^oib  HEintt,  eminent  organ- 
builder,  bom  in  Pans  1738,  died  there  1791. 
In  1760  he  built  the  organ  of  St.  Gervais.  In 
1765  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Pierre 
I>allery,  and  the  firm  constructed  the  organs  of 
Kotre  Dame,  St.  Nioolas-des-Champs,  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  and  the  Chapelle  du  Roi  at  Versailles. 
Clicquot's  finest  organ  was  that  of  St.  Salpice, 
built  afber  his  partnership  with  Dallery  had  been 
dissolved,  and  containing  5  manuals  and  66 
stops,  including  a  pedal-stop  of  3  a  feet.  For 
the  organ  in  ute  Cathedral  at  Poitiers,  his  last 
work,  he  received  9 a, 000  francs.  His  instru- 
ments were  over-loaded  with  reeds— a  common 
defect  in  French  organs.  [M.C.C.] 
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CLIFFORD,  Rev.  Jauks,  the  son  of  Edward 
Cliflbrd,  a  cook,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  Oxford,  ini6aa.  In  1633  he 
was  admitted  a  chorister  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  so  remained  until  164a.  On  July  x, 
1 661,  he  was  appointed  tenth  minor  canon  of  St. 
Paul's  CathednJ,  and  in  1675  was  advanced  to 
the  sixth  minor  canonry.  In  i68a  he  became 
senior  cardinal.  He  was  abo  for  many  years 
curate  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Gregory 
by  St.  Paul's,  and  chaplain  to  the  Society  of 
Serjeant's  Innj  Fleet  Street.  He  died  about  the 
year  1700.  In  1663  Clifibrd  published,  under 
the  title  of  'The  Divine  Services  and  Anthems 
usually  sung  in  the  Cathedrals  and  Collegiate 
Choirs  of  the  Church  of  England,*  a  collection  of 
the  words  of  anthems  ;  the  first  of  its  kind  which 
appeared  in  the  metropolis.  (It  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  collection  compiled  and  printed  by 
Stephen  BuUdey  at  York  in  166 a.)  So  great 
was  the  success  of  the  work  that  a  second  edition, 
with  large  additions,  appeared  in  1664.  To  the 
first  edition  are  prefixed  'Briefe  Directions  for 
the  understanding  of  that  part  of  the  Divine 
Service  performed  with  the  Organ  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  on  Sundayes  and  Holydayes' ;  and  to 
the  second  chants  for  Yenite  and  the  Psalms  and 
for  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The  work  is  curious 
and  interesting  as  showing  what  remained  of  the 
cathedral  music  produced  before  the  parlia- 
mentary suppression  of  choral  service  in  1644. 
and  what  were  the  earliest  additions  made  after 
the  re-establishment  of  that  service  in  1660. 
Clifford's  only  other  publications  were  'The 
Catechism,  containing  the  Principles  of  Christian 
Religion,'  and  '  A  Preparation  Sermon  before  the 
receiving  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord*s 
Supper,  preached  at  Serjeants'  Inn  CbapeL  in 
Fleet  Street,'  which  appeis^ed  together  in  1694. 
Clifford  had  a  younger  brother,  Thomas,  bom 
in  Oct.  1633,  ^^o  ^'^  admitted  chorister  of 
Magdalen  College  in  164a  and  resigned  in 
1645.  IW.H.H.] 

CUYE,  Cathbbivs,  daughter  of  William  Raf- 
ter, an  Irish  gentleman,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1 7 1 1 .  Displaying  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  stage 
she  was  engaged  by  Colley  Cibber  for  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  and  made  her  nrst  appearance  there  in 
November  I7a8,  as  the  page  Ismenes,  in  Nat. 
Lee's  tragedy  '  Mithridates.'  In  I7a9  she  at- 
tracted great  attention  by  her  performance  of 
Phillida  in  Colley  Gibber's  ballad  opera,  '  Love 
in  a  riddle.*  Her  personation  of  NeU  in  Coffey's 
ballad  opera,  'The  Devil  to  pay/  in  1731,  esta- 
blished her  reputation,  and  caused  her  salary  to 
be  doubled.  On  Oct.  4,  1734,  she  married  George 
dive,  a  barrister,  but  the  pair  soon  agreed  to 
separate.  She  continued  to  delight  the  public  in 
a  variety  of  characters  in  comedy  and  oomio 
opera  until  April  a4,  1769,  when,  having  ac- 
quired a  handsome  competence,  she  took  leave  of 
Uie  stage,  and  retired  to  Twickenham,  where  she 
occupied  a  house  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Horace  Walpole's  fiunous  villa  at  Strawbeny 
Hill,  until  her  death,  which  occurred  on  Dec.  6, 
1785.    One  of  the  most  prominent  events  in 
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Mn.  dive's  career  as  a  singer  was  HandeFs 
selection  of  her  as  the  representative  of  Dalila 
in  his  oratorio  'Samson,*  on  its  production  in 
174a.  [W.H.H.] 

CLOCKING.    SeeCHiMiNO. 

CLOSE  is  a  word  very  frequently  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  Cadencb,  which  see.  In  ordinary 
conversation  it  may  very  naturally  have  a  little 
more  expansion  of  meaning  than  its  synonym. 
It  serves  to  express  the  ending  of  a  phrase  or 
a  theme,  or  of  a  whole  movement  or  a  section 
of  one,  as  a  &ct,  and  not  as  denoting  the 
particular  succession  of  chords  which  are  re- 
cognised as  forming  a  cadence.  Hence  the 
term  'half-close'  is  very  apt,  since  it  expresses 
not  only  the  most  common  form  of  imperfect 
cadence  which  ends  on  the  dominant  instead  of 
the  tonic,  but  also  the  position  in  which  that 
form  of  close  is  usually  found,  viz.  not  at  the 
end  of  a  phrase  or  melody,  but  marking  the  most 
usual  symmetrical  division  into  two  parts  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  flow  of  the  complete  passage 
is  not  interrupted. 

The  word  is  also  used  as  a  verb,  where  again 
it  has  the  advantage  of  the  word  cadence,  since 
one  can  say  'Such  a  passage  closes  in  such  a 
key,'  but  one  cannot  say  'Such  a  passage  ca- 
d^ices  so' ;  and  if  one  could,  it  would  hardly 
express  the  sense  so  plainly.  [C.  H.  H.  P.j 

CLUEB,  J.,  an  engraver  and  publisher  of 
music,  who  carried  on  business  in  Bow  Church- 
yard, London,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century.  He  issued  his  publications  in 
connection  with  '  B.  Creake,  at  y*  Bible,  in  Jer- 
myn  Street,  St.  James's.'  Cluer  engraved  and 
published  in  1720  Handel's  Suites  de  Pieces 
pour  le  clavecin,  and  between  1725  and  1729 
nine  of  the  same  composer's  Italian  operas,  viz. 
'Giulio  Ceeare,'  'Tamerlane,'  'Bodelinda,'  *Ales- 
sandro,'  'Sdpione,'  'Kicciaffdo  Prime,'  'Siroe,' 
and  *Lotario.'  The  titles  of  these  operas  are 
contained  in  a  label  upon  an  engraved  emblematic 
design,  very  fairly  executed.  (3uer  also  published 
'A  Pocket  Companion  for  Grentlemen  and  Ladies, 
being  a  collection  of  Opera  Songs  in  8vo.  size, 
never  before  attempted,'  2  vols.  He  was  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  music  had  never  before 
been  published  in  octavo  size.  Half  a  century 
earlier  Henry  Brome,  the  bookseller,  had  adopted 
it  for  Banister  and  Low's  '  New  Ayres  and  Dia- 
logues,* 1678,  and  the  contemporary  French 
printers  had  for  some  years  frequently  used  it. 
Among  other  works  engraved  and  published  by 
Cluer  were  a  periodical  called  'The  Monthly 
Apollo,  a  collection  of  New  Songs  and  Airs  in 
English  and  Italian,'  and  two  padLS  of '  Musical 
Playing  Cards.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

COBBOLD,  WiLLiAir,  a  composer  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sixteenth,  and  early  part  of  the 
following  century,  was  one  of  the  ten  musicians 
who  haimonised  the  tunes  for  '  The  Whole  Booke 
of  Psalmes  with  their  wonted  Tunes  as  they  are 
•ong  in  Churches,  composed  into  foure  partes/ 
published  by  Thomas  Este  in  1592.  He  con- 
tributed a  madrigal,  '  With  wreaths  of  rose  and 
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laurel,'  to  'The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,*  1601. 
The  only  other  known  compositions  by  him 
are  another  madrigal,  'New  Fashions,'  and  an 
anthem,  'In  Bethlehem  towne,'  of  which  some 
separate  parts  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  Hfe.  [W.H.H.] 

COCCHETTA.    See  Gabbielli,  C. 

COCCHI,  OiOAOCHiNO,  bom  at  Padua  1720, 
died  in  Venice  1804;  dramatic  composer;  pro- 
duced his  first  operas,  'Adelaide'  and  'Baja- 
sette,'  in  Rome  (1743  and  1746).  In  1750  he 
was  at  Naples,  and  in  1753  was  appointed 
Chapel-master  of  the  Conservatorio  degli  In- 
curabili  at  Venice.  Here  he  wrote  '11  Pazzo 
glorioeo.*  In  1757  he  came  to  London  as  com- 
poser to  the  Opera.  During  a  sixteen  years' 
residence  in  this  coimtry  he  composed  1 1  operas, 
as  well  as  taking  part  in  several  pasticcios.  For 
list  see  F^tis.  In  1773  he  returned  to  Venice. 
His  reputation  was  considerable  for  a  time  both 
in  Italy  and  in  this  country.  Bumey  praises  '  his 
good  taste  and  knowledge  in  counterpoint.'  but 
says  he  '  lacked  invention,  and  hardly  produced 
a  new  passage  after  his  first  year  in  England.* 
He  realised  a  large  sum  by  teaching.     [M.  C.C.] 

COCCIA,  Cablo,  bom  at  Naples  1789,  date 
and  place  of  death  uncertain ;  son  of  a  violinist, 
studied  under  Fenaroli  and  Paisiello.     His  early 
compositions   were   remarkable   for   his   years. 
Paisiello  was  extremely  fond  of  him,  procured 
him  the  post  of  accompanist  at  King  Joseph 
Bonaparte  s  private  concerts,  and  encouraged  him 
after  the  fidlure  of  his  first  opera, '  H  Matrimonio 
percambiale*  (Rome,  1808).    Between  the  years 
1808  and  19  he  composed  22  operas  for  various 
towns  in  Italy,  and  two  cantatas,  one  for  the 
birth  of  the  King  of  Rome  (Treviso,  181 1),  the 
other  (by  a  curious  irony,  in  which  Cherubim 
also  shared)  for  the  entry  of  the  allied  armies 
into  Paris  (Padua,  1814).    In  1820  he  went  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  composed  four  operas  and  a 
cantata,  and  thence  to  London  (August,  2.O, 
where  he  became  conductor  at  the  Opera.    He 
discharged  his  duties  with  credit,  and  profited 
by  hearing  more  solid  works  than  wore  performed 
in  Italy,  as  he  showed  in  the  single  opera  he 
wrote  here,  'Maria  Stuarda'  (1827).    He  was 
also  professorof  composition  at  the  Royal  Academy 
on  its  first  institution.     In  28  he  returned  to 
Italy.    In  33  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  England, 
and  then  settled  finally  in  Italy.     In  36  ha 
succeeded  Mercadante  at  Novara,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Inspector  of  Singing  at  the  Philharmomo 
Academy  of  Turin.    His  last  opera,  '  H  Lago 
delle   Fate*   (Turin,   1 81 4),   was   unsuccessful. 
C)occia  wrote  with  extreme  rapidity,  the  entire 
opera  of  'Donna  Caritea'  (Turin,  181 8),  being 
completed  in  six  days.  'Clotilde'  (Venice,  181 6), 
was  the  most  esteemed  of  all  his  works  in  Italy. 
He  was  highly  thought  of  in  his  day,  but  his 
science  was  not  sufi&dent  to  give  durability  to  his 
compositions.    (For  list  see  F^tis).       [M.  C.  C] 

COCKS  &  CO.,  RoBEBT,  one  of  the  principal 
London  music-publishing  firms.     The  business 
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was  established  in  1827  by  the  present  senior 
partner,  Robert  Cocks,  and  was  carried  on  at 
No.  20  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  for  about 
21  years,  when  it  was  removed  to  No.  6  New 
Burlington  Street,  where  it  is  still  conducted. 
In  1868  Robert  Cocks  took  into  partnership  with 
him  his  two  sons,  Arthur  Lincoln  Cocks  and 
Stroud  Linoobi  Cocks.  The  present  firm  consists 
of  Robert  and  Stroud  Lincoln*  Cocks.  During 
the  half  century  of  its  existence  upwards  of 
16,000  publications  have  issued  from  the  house, 
including  numy  works  of  solid  and  permanent 
worth,  such  as  Czemy*s  Schools  of  Practical 
Composition  and  of  the  Pianoforte;  Spohr's 
and  Campagnoli's  Violin  Schools;  Albzechts- 
beiger's  and  Cherubini's  Treatises  on  Counter- 
point; Bertini*s  Method;  J.S. Bach*s  Pianoforte 
Works,  etc.,  etc.  A  periodical,  the  Monthly 
Miscellany,  contains  original  notices  of  Beethoven 
byCzemy.  [W.H.H.] 

CODA.  Coda  is  the  Italian  for  a  tail,  and 
that  which  goes  by  the  name  in  music  is  very 
fairly  expressed  by  it.  For  it  is  that  part  which 
comes  at  the  end  of  a  movement  or  piece  of  any 
kind,  and  has  to  a  certain  extent  an  independent 
existence  and  object,  and  though  not  always  ab- 
solutely neoessarv  cannot  often  be  easily  dispensed 
with.  The  earliest  idea  of  a  musical  coda  was 
probably  a  few  simple  chords  with  a  cadence 
which  served  to  give  a  decent  finish  to  the  me- 
chanical puzzles  over  which  so  much  ingenuity 
was  wont  to  be  expended  in  old  days.  For  in- 
stance when  a  number  of  parts  or  voices  were 
made  to  imitate  or  follow  one  another  according 
to  rigorous  rules  it  would  often  occur  that  as  long 
as  the  rules  were  observed  a  musical  conclusion 
could  not  be  arrived  at.  Indeed  sometimes  such 
things  were  constructed  in  a  manner  which  ena- 
bled the  piece  to  go  on  for  ever  if  the  singers 
were  so  minded,  each  following  the  other  in  a 
circle.  In  order  to  come  to  a  conclusion  a  few 
chonls  would  be  constructed  apart  from  these 
rigorous  rules,  and  so  the  coda  was  arrived  at. 
Applied  to  modem  instnmiental  music  this  came 
to  be  a  passage  of  optional  dimensions  which  was 
introduced  afler  the  regular  set  order  of  a  move- 
ment was  concluded.  For  instance,  in  a  series  of 
variations,  each  several  variation  would  only 
offer  the  same  kind  of  conclusion  as  that  in  the 
first  theme,  though  in  a  different  form;  and  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  it  would  not  be  testhe- 
tically  advisable  for  such  conclusion  to  be 
very  strongly  marked,  because  in  that  case  each 
several  variation  would  have  too  much  the  char- 
acter of  a  complete  set  piece  to  admit  of  their 
together  forming  a  satisfactorily  continuous  piece 
of  music.  Therefore  it  is  reasonable  when  aU  the 
variations  are  over  to  add  a  passage  of  sufficient 
importance  to  represent  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  set  instead  of  one  of  the  separate  com- 
ponent parts.  So  it  is  common  to  find  a  fugue, 
or  a  finale  or  other  passage  at  the  end  wluch, 
though  generally  having  some  connection  in 
materials  with  what  goes  before,  is  not  of  such 
rigorous  dependence  on  the  theme  as  the  varia- 
tions themselves. 


Similarly  in  the  other  forms  of  instrumental 
composition  there  is  a  certain  set  order  of  subjects 
which  must  be  gone  through  for  the  movement 
to  be  complete,  and  after  that  is  over  it  is  at  the 
option  of  the  composer  to  enlarge  the  conclusion 
independently  into  a  coda.    When  the  sections 
of  a  complete  movement  are  very  strongly  marked 
by  double  bars  the  word  is  frequently  written,  as 
in  the  case  of  Minuet  and  Trio,  and  the  corre- 
sponding form  of  Scherzos,  which  are  mostly 
constructed  of  a  part  which  may  be  called  A, 
followed  by  a  part  which  may  be  called  B,  which 
in  its  turn  is  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  part 
A ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  absolutely  necessaiy. 
But  beyond  this  it  is  conmion  to  add  an  inde- 
pendent part  which  is  called  the  coda,  which 
serves  to  make  the  whole  more  complete.    In  in- 
strumental foims  which  are  less  obviously  definite 
in  their  construction,  the  coda  is  not  distinguished 
by  name,  though  easy  to  be  distinguished  in 
fact.     For  instance,  in  a  rondo,  which  is  con- 
structed of  the  frequent  repetition  of  a  theme 
interspersed  with  episodes,  when  the  theme  has 
been  reproduced  the  number  of  times  the  com- 
poser desires,  the  coda  naturally  follows  and  com- 
pletes the  whole.    The  form  of  a  first  movement 
is  more  involved,  but  here  again  the  necessary 
end  according  to  rule  may  be  distinguished  when 
the  materials  of  the  first  part  have  been  repeated 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  second,  generally  coming 
to  a  dose ;  and  here  Asnia  the  coda  follows  ac- 
cording to  the  option  of  the  composer. 

In  modem  music  the  coda  has  been  developed 
into  a  matter  of  very  considerable  interest  and 
importance.  Till  Beethoven's  time  it  was 
generally  rather  unmeaning  and  frivolous.  Mo- 
zart occasionally  refers  to  his  subjects,  and  does 
sometimes  write  a  great  coda,  as  in  the  last 
movement  of  his  Symphony  in  C,  known  as  the 
'Jupiter,*  but  most  often  merely  runs  about 
with  no  other  ostensible  object  than  to  make  the 
conclusion  effectively  brilliant.  The  independent 
and  original  mind  of  Beethoven  seems  to  have 
seized  upon  this  last  part  of  a  movement  as  most 
suitable  to  display  the  marvellous  fertility  of  his 
fancy,  and  not  unfirequently  the  coda  became  in 
his  hands  one  of  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing parts  of  the  whole  movenient,  as  in  the 
fix^  movement  of  the  'Adieuz*  Sonata,  op.  81, 
the  last  movement  of  the  quartet  in  Eb,  op. 
127,  and  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica 
Symphony.  Occasionally  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
introduce  a  new  feature  into  the  coda,  as  in  the 
last  movement  of  the  violin  and  pianoforte  sonata 
in  F  major,  but  it  is  especially  ^noticeable  in  him 
that  the  coda  ceases  to  be  merely  '  business*  and 
becomes  part  of  the  esthetical  plan  and  intention 
of  the  whole  movement,  with  a  definite  purpose 
and  a  relevancy  to  all  that  has  gone  before, 
odem  composers  have  followed  in  his  steps, 
d  it  IB  rare  now  to  hear  a  movement  in  which 
he  coda  does  not  introduce  some  points  of  in- 
dependent interest,  variety  of  modulation  and 
new  treatment  of  the  themes  of  the  movement 
being  alike  resorted  to  to  keep  up  the  interest 
till  the  last.  LC.H.H.P.] 
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OODETTA  18  the  diminutive  of  Coda,  from 
which  it  offen  no  material  differences  except  in 
dimensions.  It  is  a  passage  which  occurs  mde- 
penilently  after  the  set  order  of  a  piece  is  con- 
cluded, as  for  instance  in  the  combination  of  the 
m^inuet  and  trio,  or  march  and  trio;  after  the 
minuet  or  march  has  been  repeated  a  short  pas- 
sage is  frequently  added  to  give  the  end  more 
oompletness.     [See  Coda.]  [C.H.H.P.] 

COL  ABCO,  Ital. '  with  the  bow.*    See  Aboo. 

COLBB AN,  Isabella  Angela,  bom  at  Madrid 
Feb.  a,  1785.  Her  father  was  Gianni  Colbran, 
ooort-musician  to  the  King  of  Spain.  At  the 
age  of  six  she  received  her  first  lessons  in  music 
from  F.  Pareja,  of  Madrid.  Three  years  later, 
ahe  passed  under  the  care  of  Marinelli,  by  whom 
she  was  taught  until  Crescentini  undertook  to 
form  her  voice  and  style.  From  1806  to  15 
abe  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
beat  angers  in  Europe.  In  1809  she  was  prima 
donna  teria  at  Milim,  and  sang  the  year  after 
at  the  Fenioe  at  Venice.  Thence  she  went  to 
Rome,  and  so  on  to  Naples,  where  she  sang  at 
the  San  Carlo  till  182 1.  Her  voice  remained 
true  and  pure  as  late  as  1815,  but  after  that 
time  she  began  to  sing  excruciatingly  out  of 
tune,  sometimes  flat  and  sometimes  sluvp.  The 
poor  Neapolitans  who  knew  her  influence  with 
I^arbaja,  the  manager,  were  forced  to  bear  thid  in 
silence.  She  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
King  of  Naples ;  her  name  became  a  party-word, 
and  the  royalists  showed  their  loyalty  by  ap- 
plauding the  singer.  An  Englishman  asked  a 
Iriend  one  night  at  the  San  Carlo  how  he  liked 
Mile.  Colbran :  '  Like  her  ?  I  am  a  royalist !  *  he 
replied.  On  March  15,  1822,  at  Castenaso  near 
Bologna,  she  was  married  to  Rossini,  with  whom 
she  went  to  Vienna.  In  24  she  came  with  her 
husband  to  London,  and  sang  the  principal  part 
in  his  *  Zelmira.'  She  was  then  entirely  pastie, 
and  unable  to  produce  any  effect  on  the  stage ; 
but  her  taste  was  excellent,  and  she  was  much 
admired  in  private  concerts.  On  leaving  Eng- 
land, she  quitted  the  stage,  and  resided  at  Paris 
and  Bologna.  She  was  herself  a  composer,  and 
has  left  a  few  collections  of  songs.  She  died  at 
Bologna  Oct  7,  1845.  [J.M.] 

COLLA  PARTE  or  COLLA  VOCE,  'with 
the  part,'  denoting  that  the  tempo  of  the  ac« 
companiment  is  to  be  accommodated  to  that  of 
the  solo  instrument  or  voice. 

COLLARD.  This  firm  of  pianoforte-makers  in 
Grosvenor  Street  and  Cheapeide,  London,  is  in 
direct  succession,  through  Muzio  Clementi,  to 
Longman  and  Broderip,  music  publishers  located 
at  No.  26  Cheapside,  as  the  parish  books  of  St. 
Vedast  show,  as  long  ago  as  1767.  Becoming 
afterwards  pianoforte-makers,  their  instruments 
were  in  good  repute  here  and  abroad,  and  it  is  a 
tradition  that  GieVs  invention  of  the  square 
hopper  or  grasshopper  was  first  applied  by  them. 
Their  business  operations  were  facilitated  by 
money  advances  from  Clementi,  whose  position  as 
a  composer  and  pianiHt  was  the  highest  in  Eng- 
Lind.    The  fortunes  of  Longman  and  Broderip  do 
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not  appear  to  have  been  commensurate  with  their 
enterprise:  Clementi,  about  1798- 1800,  had  to 
assume  and  remodel  the  business,  and  iJie  Hay- 
market  branch  passing  into  other  hands  we  find 
him  in  the  early  years  of  this  century  associated 
with  F.  W.  Collard  and  others,  presumably  out  of 
the  old  Longman  and  Broderip  concern,  pianoforte 
makers  in  Cheapside.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  genius  of  this  eminent  muhician  applied 
in  a  new  direction  bore  good  fruit,  but  it  was 
F.  W.  Collard,  whose  xiame  appears  in  the  Patent 
Office  in  connection  with  improvements  in  piano- 
fortes as  early  as  181 1,  who  impressed  the  stamp 
upon  that  make  of  pianofortes  which  has  suc- 
cessively borne  the  names  of  'Clementi'  and  of 
'Collard  and  Collard.*  The  description  of  the 
improvements  from  time  to  time  introduced  by 
the  house  will  be  found  under  Pianofortb. 
The  present  head  of  the  firm  (1877)  is  Mr. 
Charies  Lukey  CoUard.  [A.  J.  H.] 

COLLEGE  YOUTHS,  Anc?iknt  Society  op. 
This  is  the  chief  of  the  change-ringing  societies 
of  England.  It  dates  back  to  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  century,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  the  students  at  the  college  founded  by 
the  renowned  Sir  Richard  Whittington  about  that 
date,  having  six  bells  in  their  college  chapel,  used 
to  amuse  themselves  by  ringing  them ;  and  the 
annals  of  the  society  show  l^t,  being  joined  by 
various  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
society  was  definitely  started  under  the  name 
'Coll^  Youths'  by  the  then  Lord  Salisbury, 
Lord  Brereton,  Lord  Dacre,  Sir  Cliff  Clifton,  and 
many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  city  of  London,  on  Nov.  5, 1637.  There 
are  books  in  possession  of  the  society  (which  has 
gone  througn  many  vicissitudes)  in  which  are 
recorded  the  performances  of  its  members  for  the 
last  150  years.  Of  late  years  the  society  has 
been  in  a  most  flouriiiiing  condition ;  its 
books  contain  the  names  of  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  not  only  as  patrons  but  as  actual  per- 
formers, and  there  are  few  counties  in  England 
in  whidi  it  has  not  members.  It  flourishes  also 
in  the  ringing  line,  for  there  is  no  society  of  ringers 
in  England  who  can  equal  some  of  its  later  per- 
formances, amongst  the  most  important  of  which 
should  be  mentioned  a  peal  of  15,840  changes  of 
Treble  Bob  Major  rung  by  eight  of  its  members 
in  1868  at  St.  Matthew's,  BethmJ  Green,  and 
which  lasted  without  any  pause  for  nine  hours 
and  twelve  minutes.  [C.A.W.T.] 

COL  LEGNO,  'with  the  wood,*  a  term  indi- 
cating that  a  passage  is  to  be  played  by  striking 
the  strings  of  the  violin  with  the  stick  of  the 
bow  instead  of  with  the  hair  ~  the  effect  pro- 
duced being  something  like  that  of  guitar  and 
castanets  combined.  Amongst  others  Spohr  has 
employed  it  in  the  Finale  ul'  Espagnola  of  his 
sixth  violin-concerto,  and  Auber  in  Carlo  Broschi's 
air  in  '  La  part  du  diable.'  [P.  D.] 

COLMAN,  Chables,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  chamber 
musician  to  Charles  I.  After  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  he  betook  himself  to  the  teaching 
of  music  in  London,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
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taugbt  the  viol  lyra-way.  Some  of  his  longfl  are 
contained  in  the  several  editions  of  '  Select  Mu- 
Bicall  Ayres  and  Dialogues/  1652, 1653  and  1659, 
and  some  of  his  instrumental  compodtionB  are  to 
be  found  in  'Courtly  Masquing  Ayres,'  1663. 
He  was  associated  with  Henry  Lawes,  Capt. 
Cooke,  and  Oeorge  Hudson  in  the  composition  of 
the  music  for  Sir  William  Davenant's  'First 
Day*8  Entertainment  at  Rutland  House  by  De- 
clamations and  Munck,*  1 65  7.  He  died  in  Fetter 
Lane  in  1664.  [W.H.H.] 

COLMAN,  Edwabd,  son  of  Dr.  Charles  Col- 
man,  was  a  singing  master  and  teacher  of  the 
lute  and  viol.  In  1656  he  and  his  wife  took 
part  in  the  performance  of  the  first  part  of  Sir 
William  Davenant*B  '  Siege  of  Rhodes/  at  Rut- 
land House,  she  playing  lanthe,  and  the  little 
they  had  to  say  being  spoken  in  recitative.  Upon 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  x66o 
Colman  was  appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen.  Of 
Mrs.  Colman,  who  was  one  of  the  fint  females  who 
appeared  on  the  English  stage,  Pepys,  who  was 
wcdl  acquainted  with  both  her  and  her  husband, 
writes,  under  date  of  Oct.  31,  1665,  'She  sung 
very  finely,  though  her  voice  is  decayed  as  to 
strength,  but  mighty  sweet,  though  soft/  Col* 
man  died  at  Greenwich  on  Sunday,  Aug.  19, 1 669. 
Some  of  his  songs  are  printed  in '  Select  MusiciUl 
Ayres  and  Dialogues,*  1653,  and  other  of  his 
compositions  in  Playford's  '  Musical  Companion/ 
167a.  [W.H.H.] 

COLOGNE  CHORAL  UNION,  the  English 
title  of  a  singing  society  of  men*s  voices  onl^,  who 
visited  London  in  1853  and  54.    [See  Manneb- 

OESANO-VEREIll.] 

COLOMBANI  or  COLUMBANI,  Obazio, 
bom  at  Verona  in  the  i6th  century,  eminent 
contrapuntist,  Cordelier  monk,  and  Chapel- 
master  to  the  convent  of  San  Francesco  at  Milan. 
Besides  five  collections  of  Psalms  for  5,  6,  and  9 
voices,  and  two  of  madrigals,  published  in  Italy 
(i  576-1 587),  there  is  a  Te  Deum  of  his  in  Lind- 
ner's '  Corollario  cantionum  sacrarum,*  and  two 
Magnificats  and  some  madrigals  in  the  King  of 
Portugal's  Library  at  Lisbon.  One  of  the  Mag- 
nificats is  in  14  parts.  Colombani  united  wiSi 
other  musicians  in  dedicating  a  collection  of 
Psalms  to  Palestrina  (1592).  [M.C.C.] 

COLOMBE  LA.  A  comio  opera  in  two  acts, 
words  by  Barbier  and  Carr^,  music  by  Gounod ; 
produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  June  7,  1866. 
The  libretto  was  translated  by  Famie  as  'The 
Pet  Dove,'  and  produced  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Sept.  20,  1870.  [G.] 

COLOMBI,  YmcBNZO,  an  Italian,  built  the 
magnificent  organ  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
Lateran  at  Rome,  in  1549.  [Y.deP.] 

COLONNA,  Giovanni  Paolo,  was  bom  about 
1640,  at  Brescia  according  to  Cozzando,  but  at 
Bologna  according  to  other  authorities.  He  was 
the  son  of  Antonio  Colonna,  a  maker  of  organs, 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Fabio 
Colonna  who  constructed  the  'Penteconta 
diordon.'     The  subject  of  this  notice  studied 
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music  at  Rome  under  Carissimi,  Abbatini,  and 
BenevoU.  In  1672  we  find  him  established  at 
Bologna,  where  he  was  four  times  elected  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Musical  Academy.  Among  many 
pupils  of  note  he  numbered  the  famous  and  nn- 
forttmate  Buononcini.  Nearly  all  his  composi- 
tions were  for  the  church,  but  he  condescended 
to  write  one  opera,  'Amilcare,*  which  was  rier- 
formed  at  Bolpgna  in  1693.  He  is  oertainly 
entitled  to  take  rank  among  the  most  distin- 
guished Italians  of  his  century.  At  all  events 
his  music  is  far  above  the  level  of  his  epitaph, 
which  has  been  unfortunately  preserved : — 

'Joannes  Paulus  cantds  basis  atque  Columna^ 
Hie  situs  est ;  omnis  vox  pia  juxtk  canat.' 

He  died  on  Nov.  28, 1 695.  F^tis,  in  his  '  Biogra- 
phie  universelle  des  Mucddens '  gives  a  list  of  his 
works  extending  to  no  less  thim  44  items.  A 
Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  of  his  for  two 
choirs  are  printed  in  the  collection  of  the  Motet 
Society,  ana  four  other  pieces  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
music.  [E.H.P.] 

COLOPHONIUM,  the  German  term  for  the 
roein  used  for  fiddle  bows,  fix>m  /roXo^oivca,  so 
called  becaiue  the  best  rosin  came  from  Colo- 
phon, in  Asia  Minor,  the  same  place  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  imprints  of  early  books,  and  has 
thus  left  a  double  mark  on  modem  times.  In 
French,  Cohphane  is  the  term  used.  [G.] 

COLORATUR.  Vocal  music  ecioured,  that 
is,  ornamented,  by  runs  and  rapid  ^aaa&ges  or 
divisions,  where  each  syllable  of  the  words  has 
two  or  more  notes  to  it.  It  is  what  the  old  school 
called '  figurato' — ^figured.  Coloratur  may  be  em- 
ployed in  slow  or  fast  airi>,  plaintive  or  passion- 
ate. Almost  all  the  great  airs  contain  examples  of 
it.    The  following  example  fixnn  the  Messiah : — 


re-Jolo% 


contains  both  plain  and  coloratur  passages.  On 
the  other  hand,  'How  beautiful  are  the  feet* 
(Messiah),  or  *  Hear  ye,  Israel'  (Elijah),  are  not 
coloratur  songs.  Nor  are  passages  in  which 
each  note  has  its  syllable,  as  in  Schumann's 
'Die  Rose,  die  Lilie,  or  Mosart's  'La  piocina' 
(Madamina),  however  rapid  they  may  be.     [G.] 

COLPORTEUR,  LE,  00  l'enfant  du  buchb- 
RON,  lyric  drama  in  3  acts ;  words  by  Planard, 
music  by  Onslow;  produced  in  Paris  Nov.  22, 
1827.  Given  at  Drury  LaTie  as  'The  Emissary; 
or,  the  Revolt  of  Moscow,'  May  13,  1831.  The 
overture  was  formerly  a  favourite  at  classical 
concerts.  [G.] 

COLTELLINI,  Celeste,  bom  at  Leghorn 
1 764,  death  uncertain ;  daughter  of  a  poet  and 
a  celebrated  singer,  made  her  first  appearance  at 
Naples  in  1781.  The  Emperor  Joseph  11  en- 
ga^^  her  for  the  Opera  at  Vienna  in  1 783,  and 
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she  did  not  return  to  Naples  till  1790.  She 
XQArried  a  French  merchant  named  M^ricofret 
and  retired  from  the  stage  in  1 795.  Her  voice 
was  a  mezzo-soprano,  and  she  excelled  in  the  ex* 
pression  of  sentiment.  Paisiello  wrote  his  'Nina* 
for  her,  and  on  one  occasion  as  she  was  singing 
the  air  '  II  mio  ben  qnando  ven^  f  a  lady  among 
the  audience  burst  into  tears,  ciying  aloud  '  Si, 
si,  lo  rivedrai  il  tuo  Lindoro.*  [M.C.C.] 

COMBINATION  PEDALS  {PSdaUs  de  com- 
hinaiion)  are  an  ingenious  modem  French  inven- 
tion originating  with  the  eminent  firm  of  Cavaill^- 
Col.  Instead  of  operating  upon  the  draw-stops 
ihej  act  upon  the  wind-supply,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  A  great  organ  contains,  say, 
twelve  stops.  The  first  four  (1-4)  will  be  placed 
on  one  sound-board;  the  next  four  (5-8)  on  a 
second ;  and  the  remaining  four  (9-1 2)  on  a  third 
sound-board.  Each  soimd-board  receives  its  wind- 
supply  through  its  own  sepaiate  wind-trunk,  and 
in  that  wind-trunk  is  a  ventil  which  when  open 
allows  the  wind  to  reach  the  sound-board,  and 
when  closed  intercepts  it ;  which  ventil  the  or- 
ganist controls  by  means  of  a  pedal.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  ventil  system  are,  first,  that 
instead  of  the  stops  coming  into  use  in  certain 
fixed  and  invariable  groups,  any  special  combi- 
nation can  be  first  prepared  on  the  three  sound- 
boards, and  then  be  Drought  into  use  or  silenced 
at  the  right  moment  by  simply  the  admission  or 
exclusion  of  the  wind.  Moreover  their  action  is 
absolutely  noiseless,  as  it  consists  in  merely  open- 
ing or  closing  a  valve,  instead  of  shining  a 
number  of  long  wooden  sliders  to  and  fro.  The 
objection  has  been  raised,  that  in  the  ventil 
system  the  stops  no  longer  'register'  what  is 
about  to  be  heard ;  and  the  extreme  case  is  cited 
that  every  stop  in  the  oigan  may  be  drawn,  and 
yet  no  sound  respond  to  the  touch  if  the  ventils 
be  dosed.  [E.J.H.] 

COME  SOPBA,  'as  above* ;  when  a  passage 
or  section  is  repeated,  to  save  the  trouble  of 
reoomposing;  reprinting,  or  recopying. 

COMES,  Juan  Baftista,  bom  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Valencia  about  1560 ;  Chapel -mast^  of 
the  Cathedral  and  of  the  Church  del  Patriarca 
at  Valencia.  His  compositions,  said  to  be  ex- 
cellent, are  to  be  found  mainly  at  Valencia  and 
in  the  Escurial.  EsUva  in  his  '  Lira  sacra*  pub- 
lishes a  set  of  Christmas  Day  responses  for  tbree 
choirs  in  twelve  parts,  which  amply  justify 
Comes*  reputation  in  Spain.  [M. C.C.J 

COMETTANT,  Oscar,  bom  at  Bordeaux, 
April  18,  1 8 19,  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
in  Nov.  1839,  where  he  studied  under  El  wart 
and  Carafa  till  the  end  of  43.  He  first  became 
known  as  a  pianist,  and  as  the  author  of  a 
number  of  pieces  for  that  instrument,  duets  for 
piano  and  violin,  as  well  as  songs  and  choruses. 
He  also  came  forward  as  a  writer,  and  soon 
obtained  reputation  as  the  musical  critic  of  the 
'  Si^e,*  with  which  he  is  still  connected  (1877). 
Comettant  has  an  easy,  humorous,  brilliant 
style ;  he  is  a  great  traveller,  and  has  published 
a  large  number  of  books  on  Vteioos  subjects  which 


are  both  instructive  and  pleasant  reading.  Of 
his  musical  works,  the  following  are  among  the 
most  important :  —  Trois  ans  aux  Etats-unjs 
(Paris  1858);  La  Propridt^  intellectuelle,  etc. 
(Paris  1858)  ;  Histoire  d*im  inventeur  au 
I9bme  Si^le  (Paris  i860) — a  life  of  Adolphe 
Sax,  and  defence  of  his  claims ;  Musique  et 
Musiciens  (Paris  1862) — a  collection  of  articles 
originally  published  in  the  'Si^le*;  Le  Dane- 
mark  tel  qu'il  est  (Paris  1865) ;  La  Musique,  les 
Musiciens,  et  les  Instruments  de  musique  chez  les 
differents  peuplesdu  monde  (Paris  1869) — ^an  im- 
portant work,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1867;  Les  Musiciens,  les  Philo- 
sophes,  et  les  Gaietes  de  la  Musique  en  chiffres 
(Paris  1870) — a  polemical  treatise.  [G.  C] 

COMIC  OPERA.  Opera  has  in  recent  times 
been  cultivated  more  or  less  successfully  by  every 
people  having  any  claim  to  be  called  musicaL 
The  particular  branch  of  it  which  is  the  subject 
of  tins  article,  as  it  originated,  so  it  has  attained 
its  highest  development,  among  the  French.  In 
the  dramas  with  music  of  the  Trouv^res  of  the 
13th  century  we  find  at  least  the  germ  of  '  opera 
comique*;  and  in  one  of  them,  'Li  Gieus  de 
Robin  et  de  Marion,'  of  Adam  de  la  Hale, 
which  has  reached  us  intact,  an  example  of  its 
class  of  great  interest,  whether  regarded  from 
a  literary  or  a  musical  point  of  view.  The 
renascence  of  'opera  comique*  in  France  dates 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  is 
attributable  in  great  part  to  the  decline  in  popu- 
larity of  the  style  of  Lully  and  his  imitators. 
In  his  '  Parall^le  des  Italiens  et  des  Fran^ais,  en 
ce  qui  regarde  la  musique  et  les  opera,' — the  re- 
sult of  a  visit  to  Naples,  the  school  of  which 
under  Alessandro  Scarlatti  had  already  given 
earnest  of  its  future  supremacy — the  Abb^  Fran- 
cois Raguenet  first  gave  utterance  to  the  extent 
of  this  decline  in  the  year  170a.  Some  years 
prior  to  this  publication  d'Allard  and  Vander- 
berg,  proprietors  of  'marionette*  or  puppet  the- 
atres, had  introduced  music  into  their  perform- 
ances at  the  '  Foire  St.  Germain*  with  such 
success  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Lully,  who 
obtained  an  order  forbidding  the  performance  of 
vocal  music  in  the  marionette  theatre,  and  re- 
ducing the  orchestra  to  four  stringed  instruments 
and  an  oboe.  Moreover  the  entrepreneurs  of 
the  'Com^die  Francaise,'  on  whose  domain  the 
marionettes  would  seem  considerably  to  have 
encroached,  obtained  another  order  forbidding 
even  speech  in  their  representations.  At  the  in- 
stigation of  two  ingemous  playwrights,  Chaillot 
and  Remy,  the  difficulty  created  by  these  orders 
was  in  some  sort  met  by  furnishing  each  per- 
former with  a  placard  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  words  he  would  or  should  have  uttered  under 
other  circumstances.  These  placards,  of  necessity 
lai^e,  being  found  to  impede  the  action  and  even 
sight  of  the  performers,  their  '  parts*  were  subse- 
quently appended  to  the  scene.  The  utterance, 
musical  or  other,  of  the  songs  of  which  these 
were  largely  made  up,  though  forbidden  to  the 
actors  were  not  unallowable  for  the  audience, 
who^  perfectly  familiar  with  the  airs  to  which 
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(vaudeville-wiBe)  they  had  been  written,  took  on 
themselveB  this  portion  of  the  dumb  acton' 
duties — doubtless  with  sufficient  spirit  and  in- 
tensity. The  popularity  of  these  performances, 
which,  in  spite  or  because  of  the  restrictions 
upon  them,  increased  day  by  day,  eventually 
brought  about  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
would-be  monopolists  of  speeoi  and  song  and  the 
'marionettes.'  In  1716  Catherine  Yanderberg, 
then  directress,  obtained  a  licence  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  dramatic  pieces  interspened  with 
singing  and  dancing,  and  accompanied  by  instru- 
ments, to  which  the  'name  'op^ra  comique*  was 
given,  and  has  since  inFrance  always  been  applied. 

Meanwhile  the  numerous  alumni  of  the  Nea- 
politan school,  of  whose  existence  the  Abb^ 
Kaguenet  had  first  made  his  countrymen  aware, 
had  been  continuing  the  important  work,  ini- 
tiated  by  the  Florentine  Academy  a  century 
earlier,  of  cultivating  and  refining  musical  ex- 
pression— the  widest  sphere  for  whose  exercise  is 
unquestionably  the  musical  drama.  As  among 
the  French  'opera  eomique,*  so  among  the 
Italians  '  opera  huffa,*  took  root  and  flounshed, 
though  restricted  for  a  long  time  to  short  pieces 
of  one  act  only,  which  were  given  (as  'diver- 
tissements* continued  to  be  tiU  our  own  time) 
between  the  acts  of  'opere  serie.'  One  of  the 
most  successful  of  these  (it  still  keeps  the  stage), 
the  '  Serva  Padrona'  of  Pergolesi,  was  produced 
in  Paris  by  French  performers  in  1746 — ten 
years  after  the  untimely  death  of  its  composer — 
with  favour,  but  without  any  perceptible  eifect 
on  the  French  taste.  But  its  second  production, 
in  175  a,  resulted  in  bringing  the  new  Italian 
and  the  old  French  tastes  into  direct  and  fierce 
antagonism.  Among  the  leaders  in  this  war, 
of  which  that  of  the  Oluckists  and  Piocinnists 
was  but  a  continuation,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished was  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who 
indulged  his  love  of  paradox  to  the  extent  of 
endeavouring  to  prove  that,  the  French  lan- 
guage being  incapable  of  association  with  music, 
French  music  was  and  always  must  be  non- 
existent. Rousseau's  practical  commentary  on 
this  thesis  was  the  subsequent  and  very  success- 
ful production  of '  Le  Devin  du  Village.' 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  comic 
opera  has  every  whera  divided  with  serious  the 
attention  and  affection  alike  of  composers  and 
audiences.  Among  every  people  cultivating  mu- 
sical drama  it  has  had  its  creators  and  admirers. 
The  conditions  of  comic  opera  in  Italy  and 
France,  where  it  has  as  yet  taken  the  deepest 
root  and  branched  out  most  luxuriantly,  have 
remained  unchanged  since  its  first  growth  in 
either  country.  In  the  former  the  dialogue  of 
opera  is  still  uttered  musically ;  in  the  latter  it 
is  for  the  most  part  spoken.  A  class  of  come- 
dian has  consequently  been  formed,  and  indeed 
brought  to  perfection,  in  France,  which  has  no 
existence  in  Italy — a  class  formed  of  actors,  and 
therefore  on  the  French  stage  speakers,  who  are 
also  not  unfirequently  singers  of  considerable,  and 
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indeed  very  considerable,  skill.  On  the  Italian 
stage  the  singing  actor  never  speaks.  The 
progress  therefore  of  comic  opera  in  the  direction 
it  has  taken  in  France  has  m  Italy  been  impos- 
sible; and  whether  from  this  or  some  other 
cause  productiveness  in  this  delightful  form  of 
art  on  the  part  of  Italian  composers  may  be  said 
to  have  come  to  an  end.  More  than  sixty  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  production  of  'II  Bar- 
biere,*  thirty  since  that  of  'Don  Pasquale.' 
Moreover  some  of  the  best  modem  works  of  this 
class,  whether  by  Italian  or  other  composers, 
have  been  formed  on  the  French  model  and  first 
produced  on  the  French  stage.  '  Le  Comte  Dry' 
of  Rossini,  and  '  La  Fille  du  Regiment'  of  Doni- 
zetti, are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  French 
operas.  The  present  undisputed  repreeentative 
of  Italian  muncal  drama,  Verdi,  made  some  ex- 
periments in  opera  buffa  at  the  outset  of  his 
career;  but  wiUi  such  small  success  as  to  have 
discouraged  him  from  renewing  them.        [J.H.] 

COMMA.  A  comma  is  a  very  minute  interval 
of  sound,  the  difference  resulting  frbm  the  prooees  of 
tuning  up  by  several  steps  from  one  note  to  another 
in  two  different  ways.    There  are  two  commas. 

I.  The  common  comma  is  foimd  by  tuning  up 
four  perfect  fifths  firom  a  fixed  note,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  two  octaves  and  a  major  third  on  the 
other,  which  ostensibly  produce  the  same  note, 
thuB" 
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ar  by  multiplying  the  number  of  the  vibrations 
of  the  lowest  note  by  J  for  each  fifth,  by  2  for 
each  octave,  and  by  -f  for  the  perfect  third. 
The  result  in  each  case  wiU  be  found  to  be 
different,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  two  sounds 
are  found  by  the  latter  process  to  be  in  the  ratio 
of  80  :  81.  The  difference  between  the  two  iji 
acomma. 

2.  The  comma  maxima,  or  Pythagorean  oomma» 
is  Uie  difference  resulting  from  the  process  of 
tuning  up  twelve  perfect  tifths  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  corresponding  number  of  octaves  on  the 
other ;  or,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions of  tiie  lowest  note  by  |for  every  fifth,  and 
by  2  for  every  octave.  The  difference  will 
appear  in  the  vibration  of  the  two  notes  thus 
obtained  in  the  ratio  of  524,288  :  551,441,  or 
nearly  80 :  8i'09i5. 

Od^er  commas  may  be  found  by  analogous 
processes,  but  the  above  two  are  the  only  ones 
usually  taken  account  of.  [C.H.H.P.] 

GOMMANO,  Giovanni  Giusbpfe,  an  Italian 
basso,  engaged  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  Handel's 
company  in  1731.  He  sang  the  part  of  the 
Mago,  originally  intended  for  a  tenor,  in  the' 
revival  of  'Kinaldo'  in  that  year;  and  that  of 
Timagene  in  'Poro.'  His  name  does  not  occur 
again.  [J.M.] 

COMMER,  Fbanz,  bom  Jan.  23,  181 3,  at 
Cologne,  a  pupil  of  Joseph  Klein,  LeibI,  Rungen- 
hagen,  A.  W.  Bach,  and  A.  B.  Marx ;  librarian  to 
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the  'Kdnigliche  Muaik-Iiistitut/  choir-master  at 
the  Oatholic  church  of  St.  Hedwig  in  Berlin 
(1846),  member  of  the  '  Akademie  der  KfinBte,' 
and  joint-founder  with  Theodor  KuUak  of  the 
Berlin  'Ton-Kiinstler-yerein.*  He  is  best  known 
as  the  editor  of  the  following  important  works : — 
'  Collectio  operum  musioorum  Batavorum  saeculi 
XVi;  13  voU.;  'Musica  sacra  XVI,  XVII, 
saeculorum,*  13  toIs.,  containing  organ-pieces, 
masses  and  motets  for  men*s  voices  and  fiill  choir ; 
'Collection  de  compositions  pour  Torgue  des 
XVI.  XVII,  XVni  sifecles,'  6  parte.  '  Cantica 
■acra  .  . .  aus  den  XVI-XVIII  Jahrh.'  a  vols. 
Commer  has  also  composed  some  church  music, 
Ldeder  and  dances  for  pianoforte.  [A.  M.] 

CX)MMON  TIME.  The  rhythm  of  two  or 
foor  beats  in  a  bar,  also  called  Equal  time. 
According  to  the  method  of  teaching  usually 
observed  in  England,  oonmion  time  is  divided 
into  two  kinds.  Simple  and  Compound,  Simple 
common  time  including  aU  rhythms  of  two  or 
four  in  a  bar,  except  those  in  which  the  'measure 
note,*  or  equivalent  of  a  beat,  is  dotted ;  while  a 
rhyUmi  of  two  or  four  beate,  each  of  which  is 
dotted  and  therefore  divisible  into  three,  in  called 
Compound  conmion  time.  )  Thus  4-4  time  or 
four  crochete  in  a  bar,  and  3-4  or  two  crochete, 
are  simple  common  times;  while  6-4  or  six 
<»ochets,  6-8  or  six  quavers,  and  1 3-8  or  twelve 
quavers,  are  compound  common,  because  though 
the  number  of  beate  in  a  bar  is  even,  each  beat 
is  of  the  value  of  three  crochete  or  quavers  re- 
spectively, and  may  be  expressed  by  a  dotted 
note.  A  better  and  more  logical  me&od  is  that 
taught  in  Germany,  by  which  all  rhythms  are 
divided  into  Equal  and  Unequal,  that  is  having 
two  or  three  beate  as  a  foundation,  and  each  of 
th-  se  again  into  Simple  and  Compound ;  pimple 
rhythms  being  such  as  have  either  two  or  three 
beate  in  a  bar,  the  first  alone  accented,  and  com- 
pound rhythms  those  in  which  each  bar  is  made 
up  of  two  or  more  bars  of  simple  time,  and 
which  have  therefore  two  or  more  accents,  the 
first  being  the  strongest.^  It  will  be  seen  that 
according  to  this  system,  4-4  time,  which  we 
call  simple  common  time,  will  be  considered  as 
compound  common,  being  made  up  of  two  bars 
of  3-4  time,  just  as  6-8  is  compound  common, 
being  made  up  of  two  bars  of  3-8  time.  And 
this  plan  has  the  advantage  that  it  allows  for  the 
secondary  accent  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
third  beat  of  a  bar  of  4-4  tune,  but  which  is  not  ac- 
counted for  by  the  theory  that  the  time  is  simple. 

Although  the  term  common  time  is  generally 
applied  to  all  equal  rhythms,  it  properly  belongs 
only  to  that  of  four  crochete  in  a  bar,  the  tempo 
oramario  of  the  Italians,  denoted  by  the  sign 
Q,  which  is  a  modernized  form  of  the  semi- 
circle C  ^  ^®  ancient  'measured  music,'  in 
which  it  signified  the  so-caUed  'tempus  imper- 
fectum*  or  division  of  a  breve  into  two  semi- 
breves,  in  contradistinction  to  'tempus  per- 
fectum'  in  which  the  breve  was  worth  three. 
Another  relio  of  the  ancient  time-signatures 
which  is  of  importance  in  modem  music  is  the 
sign  of  the  'dmiinatio  simplex/  which  waa  a 
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semicircle  crossed  by  a  vertical  line  (^ ,  and  indi- 
cated a  double  rate  of  speed,  breves  being  sung 
as  semibreves,  semibreves  as  minims,  and  so  on. 
The  modem  form  of  this  sign,  (^ ,  has  much  the 
same  signification,  and  indicates  the  time  called 
'alia  breve,*  or  two  minims  in  a  bar  in  quick 
tempo.    [SeeBBEYB.]  [F.T.] 

COMMUNION  SERVICE.  The  ancient 
counterpart  of  the  English  Communion  Service,  the 
Mass,  has  always  been  looked  upon  by  those  who 
have  held  music  to  be  an  important  part  of  wor- 
ship as  a  fit  opportunity  for  displayiag  the  grand- 
est resources  of  musical  effect.  The  magnificent 
works  which  have  been  produced  by  great  masters 
for  the  use  of  the  Roman  church  are  w^U  known 
to  musicians,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons  which 
this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss,  the  English  Com- 
munion  Service  has  not  been  so  fortunate,  though 
the  words  available  for  musical  purposes  are  al- 
most the  same.  Most  of  those  remarkable  com- 
posers who  wrote  the  music  for  the  English  services 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Reformation  have  been  far 
less  liberal  of  their  attention  to  this  than  to  the 
ordinary  Morning  and  Evening  Services,  having 
been  content  to  write  music  merely  for  the  Creed 
and  the  Kyrie,  and  sometimes  the  Sanotus.  This 
was  evidently  not  the  intention  of  the  compilers 
of  the  service,  nor  was  it  the  idea  of  Marbeck,  who 
adapted  the  first  music  for  it.  In  the  first  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI  the  Communion  Service  was 
ordered  to  be  introduced  by  an  *  Jntroit,*  accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Western  church, 
which  was  sung  to  a  chant.  This  injunction  was 
omitted  in  later  editions,  but  the  custom  of  singing 
while  the  priest  goes  up  to  the  altar  still  continues, 
though  there  is  no  rubrical  direction  for  it.  At 
one  time  it  became  customary  to  sing  a  Sanctus, 
but  that  seems  to  be  growing  into  disfavour  at 
thepresent  time. 

The  Ofiertory  sentences  were  ordered  to  be  said 
or  sung,  and  for  them  also  there  is  music  in  Mar- 
beck,  but  none  in  later  composers  of  the  early 
period,  probably  because  the  word  'sung'  was 
afterwards  struck  out  of  the  rubric,  and  the  sen- 
tences ordered  to  be  read  by  the  priest — an  order 
which  does  not  now  prevent  their  being  sung  by 
the  choir  in  many  churches  after  the  manner  of 
an  anthem.  The  Kyrie  which  follows  each  com- 
mandment is  almost  universally  sung  wherever! 
there  is  any  music  in  the  service  at  all,  and  the 
settings  of  it  are  fairly  innumerable.  Many  at- 
tempte  have  been  nuide  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
the  repetitions  by  setting  each  to  different  music, 
by  varying  the  harmonies  of  a  common  melody,  or 
by  alternating  harmony  and  unison  of  the  voices. 
The  latter  probably  best  hite  the  desired  mean 
between  musical  effect  and  comprehemdbility. 

The  Creed  has  invited  most  composers  who 
have  written  for  the  service  at  all.  Marbeck*8 
setting  of  it  with  the  '  Gloria  in  excelsis  *  is  the 
fireest  and  most  musical  of  all  his  arrangement. 
[Cbeed.]  With  the  Creed  most  frequently  ends 
the  musical  part  of  the  service,  probably  be- 
catise  there  has  been  a  very  general  prejudice 
against  unconfirmed  choir-boys  being  present  at 
the  celebration.    Hence  also  there  is  not  much 
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music  written  for  the  latter  part,  thougli  Marbock*B 
and  TaUiB*8  settings  go  throughout  the  service  to 
the  end.  Marbeck  s  woric  embraces  a  good  deal 
which  is  not  sung  now,  such  as  the  versicles  with 
which  the  Post  Communion  used  to  begin,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  which  used  to  follow  them,  and  now 
begins  the  Post  Communion,  the  yersicles  having 
been  removed.  But  though  the  Lord's  Prayer  is 
still  retained,  it  is  not  customary  to  sing  it  as  used 
to  be  done  in  the  Roman  and  in  the  early  days  of 
the  English  church.  Marbeck*s  setting  of  it  is  to 
what  is  called  a  varied  descant,  and  the  chants 
for  the  versicles  are  most  of  them  drawn  from  old 
Boman  antiphonaria.  The  Sanctus  has  been  more 
frequently  set  than  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  probably 
because  it  was,  as  before  mentioned,  used  out  of  its 
proper  place  while  the  choir-boys  were  still  in 
church. 

In  the  primitive  church  it  was  customary  to 
sing  a  psalm  while  the  people  were  communi- 
cating. It  was  called  'communio.'  The  psalm 
*  0  tMte  and  see*  was  so  sung  in  the  churches  of 
Jerusalem  and  Antioch  in  the  4th  century.  In 
the  first  edition  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  this 
custom  was  ordered  to  be  preserved,  but  the  in- 
junction was  afterwards  removed.      [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

COMPASS,  from  the  Latin  eompoMia,  'a 
circle,*  designates  the  range  of  notes  of  any  vdoe 
or  instnmient  as  lying  within  the  limits  of  the 
extreme  soimds  it  is  capable  of  producing. 

The  compass  of  the  various  instruments  which 
are  in  use  in  modem  music  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  names ;  but  it  may  be  said  gen- 
erally that  it  is  limited  in  the  direction  of  the 
bass,  but  often  varies  in  the  direction  of  the  treble 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  player,  except  in 
instruments  of  fixed  intonation. 

The  compass  of  a  modem  orchestra  is  gene- 
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rally  from  about  the  lowest 
note  of  the  double  basses  to 
about  E  in  altissimo,  which 
can  be  taken  by  the  violin  if 
proparly  led  up  to.  7 

The  compass  of  voices  for  chorus  purposes  is 
from  F  below  the  bass  stave  to  A  above  the 
treble  stave.  Solos  are  not  often  written  above 
C  in  alt,  except  for  special  singers ;  as  the  part  of 
Astrafiammante  in  Mozart*s  '  Zauberflote,*  which 
was  written  for  Josepha  Hofer,  his  sister-in-law, 
and  goes  up  to  F  in  altissimo.    [See  Aoujari.] 

The  compass  of  voices  varies  much  in  different 
climates.  In  Russia  there  are  said  to  be  basses 
of  extraordinary  depth,  capable  of  taking  the  F 
an  8ve  below  the  bass  stave.  Basses  are  not 
often  heard  in  England  who  can  go  below  lower  C, 
which  is  a  fifth  above  that.  [C.  H. H.P.] 

COMPARE,  L0T8IT,  eminent  contrapuntist  of 
the  15th  century,  chorister,  canon,  and  chancellor 
of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Quentin,  where  he  was 
buried  1 5 18.  In  Crespel*s  lament  on  the  death 
of  Okeghem  he  is  mentioned  among  the  dis- 
tinguished pupils  of  the  latter— 

'Agrioola,  Yerbonnet,  Prioris, 

Josquin  des  Pr^s,  Gaspoid,  Bmmel,  Comp^, 

Ne  parlez  plus  de  joyeulz  chants,  ne  ris, 
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Mus  oomposec  un  ne  rioorderis, 

Pour  lamenter  ndtre  maistre  et  bon  p^re.' 

His  reputation  stood  high  with  the  contrapuntists 
of  his  own  and  the  succeeding  age,  and  it  is 
amply  sustained  by  the  few  compositions  which 
are  Imown  to  be  his.  These  are,  two  motets  in 
Petracdo  di  Fossombrone's  '  Motetti  XXXIII' ; 
21  compositions  in  Petruccio*s  'Harmonice  Mu- 
nces  Odhecaton* ;  two  songs  in  Petruccio's  col- 
lection of  'Frottole*;  an  'Asperges'  and  a 
*  Credo,'  both  k  4,  in  Petracdo's  'Fragmenta 
Missarum* ;  a  motet  'O  bone  Jesu,*  signed  simply 
Loyset)  in  Petruccio's  'Motetti  deUa  Corona'; 
some  motets  in  the  collection  'TVium  vocum 
Cantiones*  (Nuremberg,  1541),  and,  finally,  a 
curious  five-part  motet,  now  in  the  Pope*s  Chapel, 
in  which  the  tenor  and  second  alto  sing  '  Fera 
pessima  devoravit  filium  meum  Joseph,'  while  the 
treble,  first  alto,  and  bass  are  recounting  the  in- 
juries received  by  Pope  Julius  II  from  'hovas  XII 
of  France.  Comp^  has  been  confounded  with 
Piston,  who  had  the  same  Christian  name — 
Loyset,  a  diminutive  of  Louis.  The  confusion 
arises  from  the  practice  of  the  early  masters,  of 
signing  their  compositions  with  the  Christian 
name  alone.  [M.C.C.] 

COMPOSITION  means  literally  'putting  to- 
gether,* and  is  now  almost  exclusively  applied  to 
the  invention  of  musio — a  novelist  or  a  poet 
being  never  spdcen  of  as  a  coiAposer  except  by 
way  of  aiudogy,  but  a  producer  of  music  being 
almost  invariably  designated  by  that  title. 
'Gedichtet,*  says  Beethoven,  'oder  wie  man 
sagt,  componirt'  (Briefe,  Nohl,  no.  200).  As 
far  as  the  construction  of  a  whole  movement 
from  the  original  ideas  is  concerned  the  word  is 
perhaps  not  ill  adapted,  but  for  the  ideas  them- 
selves nothing  could  be  more  inappropriate.  For 
the  mysterious  process  of  originating  them  the 
word  'invention  seems  more  suitable^  but  even 
that  does  not  at  all  describe  it  with  certainty.  It 
is  the  fruit  sometimes  of  concentration  and  some- 
times of  accident ;  it  can  hardly  be  forced  with 
success,  though  very  ingenious  imitations  of  other 
peoples*  ideas  to  be  made  to  look  like  new  may 
be  arrived  at  by  practice  and  the  habitual  study 
of  existing  music.  Nevertheless  the  title  of  com- 
poser,  though  only  half  applicable,  is  an  honour- 
able one,  SAd  those  who  do  put  together  other 
people's  ideas  in  the  manner  which  should  best 
justify  the  title  are  generally  those  who  are 
most  seldom  called  by  it.  [C.  U.  H.  P.] 

COMPOSITION  PEDALS.  As  up  to  within 
the  last  century  English  organs  were  quite  un- 
provided with  pedals,  the  notes  required  to  be 
played  had  to  be  lowered  exclusively  by  the 
fingers  of  the  two  hands ;  and  as  a  hand  could 
rarely  be  spared  for  changing  the  combination  of 
stops  during  the  performance  of  a  piece  of  music, 
the  same  stops  that  were  prepared  previously  to 
its  commencement  had  genenUy  to  be  adhered 
to  throughout.  When  the  instnmient  had  two 
manuals  of  full  compass,  as  was  the  case  with  all 
the  most  complete  examples,  a  change  from  forte 
to  piano,  and  back,  was  praoticaUe,  and  repre- 
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■enied  ahjaost  the  full  amount  of  contrast  then 
availftble ;  and  the  departments  which  are  now 
called  the  'great'  and  'choir*  organs  were 
then  not  un£requently  named  from  this  drcum- 
Btanoe  the  'loud*  and  the  'soft'  oigans.  When 
the  organ  posaessed  but  one  complete  manual, 
the  means  for  eyen  this  relief,  either  by  change 
of  row  of  keys  or  shifting  of  stops  by  the  hands, 
were  not  readily  presented;  and  this  difficulty 
pointed  to  the  necessity  for  some  contrivance  for 
obtaining  it  by  the  foot ;  and  the  invention  of 
the  'shifting  movement/  as  it  was  called^  was 
ihe  result. 

Father  Smith's  smaller  organs,  generally  con- 
sisting of  a  Great  manual  of  full  compass  and  an 
echo  to  middle  0,  were  usually  supphed  with  an 
appliance  of  this  kind.  On  depressing  the  con- 
trcming  pedal  all  the  stops  smaller  than  the 
principal,  including  the  reed,  were  silenced;  and 
on  letting  it  rise  they  again  sounded,  or  at  least 
■o  many  of  them  as  IumI  in  the  first  instance 
been  drawn.  The  pedal  was  hitched  down  when 
in  use,  and  when  rdeased  the  sliders  were  drawn 
back  into  position  by  strong  springs. 

Shifting  movements  remained  in  use  for  small 
organs  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  about  which  time  they  were  superseded 
by  the  late  Mr.  Bishop's  invention  called  '  Com- 
position Pedals,'  in  which  the  contending  springs 
were  done  away  with,  and  the  stops  were  left  to 
remain  as  the  pedal  arranged  them  until  another 
pedal,  or  a  hand,  made  a  readjustment.  We 
can  now  say  a '  hand,*  because  a  few  years  before 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Bishop's  appliances  pedals 
for  drawing  down  the  lower  notes  of  the  manuals 
had  been  added  to  English  organs,  so  that  a 
hand  could  be  spared  for  the  above  purpose. 

Composition  pedals  were  of  two  kmds — single- 
action  and  double  action;  but  the  latter  only 
are  now  made.  A  'single-action'  would  either 
throw  out  or  draw  in  given  stops,  but  would  not 
do  both.  A  'double-action'  composition  pedal 
will  not  only  draw  out  a  given  number  of  stops — 
we  will  suppose  the  first  four — but  will  draw  in 
all  but  the  same  four.  [E.  J.  H.] 

COMPOUND  TIME.  A  rhythm  formed  by 
the  combination  of  two,  three,  or  four  bars  of 
simple  time.  The  compound  times  most  used 
IS  follows  :— 


Compound  Common  Times, 
6-8  formed  of  two  bars  of  3-8  time. 

ia-8        „         four    „       3-8    „ 

Cornpound  Triple  Times, 
9-8  formed  of  three  bars  of  3-8  time. 

9-4  »>  »  3-4     >» 

To  these  may  be  added  4-4  time,  which  is 
made  up  of  two  bars  of  2-4  time,  and  in  Ger- 
many is  always  classed  with  the  compound 
times.  In  Exigland  however  it  is  more  often 
called  simple  time,  those  rhythms  only  being  con- 
aidered  as  compound,  in  wMch  each  beat  is  divi- 
sible into  three  parts.  [See  Common  Timk.]  [F.T.] 
COJklTE  ORY,  LE,  an  opera  fai  two  acts; 
libretto  in  French  by  Scribe  and  DelestrePoirson, 


music  by  Bossini;  produced  at  the  Acad^mie 
Boyale,  Aug.  ao,  1828.  Neither  libretto  nor 
music  were  new ;  the  former  was  an  adaptation 
of  a  piece  produced  by  the  same  authors  1 2  years 
before,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  music  had 
been  written  for  *  H  viaggio  k  Reims,'  an  opera 
composed  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.  '  Le 
Comte  Oiy*  was  first  performed  in  England  by 
a  French  company  (Mr.  Mitchell)  at  the  St. 
James's  Theatre,  June  20, 1849.  [G.] 

CONACHER  &  Co.  established  an  organ 
factory  at  Huddersfield  in  1854.  Out  of  a  list 
of  upwards  of  400  organs  built  or  enlarged  by 
them,  we  may  quote  those  of  the  parish  church, 
Huddersfield,  St.  Michael's,  Hulme,  near  Man- 
chester, Glasgow  University,  and  the  Catholic 
cathedral,  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick.  [Y.  de  P.] 

CON  BRIO,  'with  life  and  fire.'  AU^ro  oon 
brio  was  a  favourite  tempo  with  Beethoven; 
hardly  one  of  hia  earlier  works  but  has  an 
example  or  two  of  it,  and  it  is  foimd  in  the 
overture  op.  124,  and  in  the  last  piano  sonata. 
The  most  notable  instances  are  the  first  move- 
ments of  the  Eroica  and  the  C  minor,  and  the 
Finale  of  the  No.  7  symphonies.  Mendelssohn, 
on  the  other  hand,  rarely  if  ever  employs  it. 
His  favourite  quick  tempo  is  Allegro  molto  or 
di  molto.  [G.] 

CON  SPIRITO,  'with  spirit';  an  mdicatiou 
oftener  foimd  in  Haydn  and  Mozart  than  in 
later  compositions.  [O.] 

CONCENTORES  SODALES,  established  in 
June  1798,  and  to  some  extent  the  revival 
of  an  association  formed  in  1790  by  Dr.  Call- 
cott,  Dr.  Cooke,  and  others.  For  that  sodety 
Dr.  Callcott  wrote  his  glee  'Peace  to  the 
souls  of  the  heroes,'  and  Robert  Cooke  'No 
riches  firom  his  scanty  store.'  After  its  dis- 
solution the  want  of  such  an  association  was 
greatly  felt,  and  in  1798  Mr.  Horsley  pro- 
posed to  Dr.  Callcott  the  formation  of  the 
'Concentores  Sodales.'  The  first  meeting  was 
held  on  June  9,  at  the  Buffalo  Tavern,  Blooms- 
bury,  and  was  attended  by  Dr.  Callcott,  R. 
Cooke,  J.  Pring,  J.  HorsfSall,  W.  Horsley,  and 
S.  Webbe,  jun.  Among  the  early  members 
were  S.  Webbe,  sen.,  lanley,  and  Bartleman, 
Harrison,  Greatorex,  Spoffortn,  etc.  Each  mem- 
ber who  was  a  composer  contributed  a  new  canon 
on  the  day  of  his  presidency.  In  the  Additional 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  27,693,  is  the 
programme  of  Thursday,  Nov.  18,  1802.  The 
society  began  to  decline  about  181 2,  and  it  was 
decided  to  dissolve  it.  In  May  181 7,  at  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  at  which  Attwood, 
Elliott,  Horsley,  Linley,  and  Spofforth  were  pre- 
sent, it  was  resolved  to  re-establish  it,  with  this 
difference  —  that  no  one  should  be  a  member 
who  was  not  practising  composition  and  did  not, 
previous  to  lus  ballot,  produce  a  work  in  at 
least  four  parts.  The  original  members  were 
soon  joined  by  Evans,  W.Hawes,  T.F.  Walmisley, 
and  Smart,  and  later,  by  Bishop,  Gobs,  Jolly, 
and  Attwood.  The  associates  included  King, 
Leete,  Terrail,  and  Sale.    The  members  took  the 
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chair  by  tiinia,  and  the  chainnan  for  the  eyening 
usually  produced  a  new  canon  which  was  followed 
by  glees  of  his  own  composition,  and  a  madrigal 
or  some  yocal  work.  As  an  illustration  of  Uie 
programmes  may  be  cited  that  of  Feb.  13,  1824, 
when  Mr.  (now  Sir)  John  Goss  presided : — new 
canon,  4  in  2,  'Gantate  Domino';  new  glees, 
'While  the  shepherds,*  *My  days  have  been/ 
'When  happy  love,*  'There  is  beauty  on  the 
mountain,'  '  Kitty  Fell,*  '  Galm  as  yon  stream,' 
'  List  1  for  the  breeze' ;  glee  by  Spofforth,  '  Hail, 
smiling  mom.*  The  society  was  dissolved  in 
1847,  when  it  was  resolved  to  present  the  books 
belonging  to  it  to  Gresham  GoUege,  the  wine  to 
the  secretary,  T.  F.  Walmisley.  and  the  money  in 
hand  was  spent  on  a  piece  of  plate  for  Mr.  Hon- 
ley,  the  fifbther  of  the  society.  [G.  M.] 

GONGERT.  The  word  was  origjnallv  'con- 
sort'— as  in  Eodus.  xzxii.  5,  or  in  Milton  s  lines, 
'  At  a  Solemn  Musick  * — and  meant  the  union  or 
symphony  of  various  instruments  playing  in 
concert  to  one  tune.  A  'consort  of  viols'  in 
the  15  th  and  i6th  centuries  was  a  quartet  or 
sestet,  or  other  number  of  stringed  instruments 
performing  in  concert — concerted  music.  Fr6ra 
this  to  the  accepted  modem  meaning  of  the  term, 
a  musical  performance  of  a  varied  and  miscel- 
laneous programme — for  an  oratorio  can  hardly 
be  accurately  called  a  concert — the  transition  is 
easy.  In  German  the  word  '  Goncert '  has  two 
meanings — a  concert  and  a  concerto. 

The  first  concerts  in  London  at  which  there 
was  a  regular  aadience  admitted  by  payment 
seem  to  have  been  those  of  John  Banister,  be- 
tween 1672  and  78.  They  were  held  at  his  house 
in  WhitcSfriars,  Fleet  Stieet,  daily  at  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  admission  was  one  shilling. 
After  Buiister's  death,  concerts  were  given  by 
Thos.  Britton,  *  the  small-coal  man,*  at  his  house 
in  Glerkenwell,  on  Thursdays,  subscription  los. 
per  annum,  and  continued  till  his  death  in  1 714. 

By  the  latter  part  of  last  century  the  concerts 
of  London  had  greatly  multiplied,  and  were  given 
periodically  during  the  season  by  the  '  Academy 
of  Antient  Music'  (founded  1710),  the  'Gastle 
Society'  (I7a4\  the  'Goncert  of  Antient  Music* 
(1776),  'The  Professional  Goncerts'  (1783),  be- 
sides occasional  concerts  of  individual  artists, 
amongst  which  those  of  Salomon  and  Haydn 
were  preeminent  from  1 791  to  95.  In  181 3  the 
Philharmonic  Society  was  founded,  to  give  eight 
concerts  a  year,  and  has  been  followed  in  our 
own  time  by  many  other  enterprises,  of  which 
the  Musical  Society,  the  New  Pliilharmonic 
Society,  the  Grystal  Palace  Saturday  Goncertfl, 
and  the  British  Orchestral  Society,  for  orchestral 
music;  the  'Musical  Union,'  the  'Monday  and 
Saturday  Popular  Goncerts.'  and  Gharlee  Halle's 
Becitals,  for  chamber  music ;  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  Leslie's,  Bamby's,  and  the  Bach  Ghoir 
for  vocal  music,  have  been  most  prominent  in 
the  metropolis.  Mr.  Hullah's  four  historical  con- 
certs (1847)  must  not  be  fozgotten. 

At  the  present  date,  in  addition  to  the  esta- 
blished periodical  concerts  just  named,  there 
were  given  in  the  metropolis  between  March  i  ' 
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and  June  30,  1877,  no  less  than  3S6  concoria 
and  recitals  of  individual  artists,  including  the 
'Wagner  Festival,'  Mr.  Rubinstein's  Recitals, 
etc.,  etc. 

In  Manchester  there  are  the  Gentlemen's  Con- 
certs and  Mr.  Gharles  Halle's  Goncerts.  In 
Liverpool,  the  Philharmonic.  In  Edinbuigh, 
the  Reid  Goncert  and  the  Ghoral  Union;  in 
Glasgow  the  Ghoral  Union. 

In  New  York  the  Philharmonic  is  on  the  model 
of  our  own  ;  Mr.  Thomas's  orchestra  gives  peri- 
odical concerts  of  deserved  reputation.  In  Boston 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  for  Oratorios,  and 
the  Harvard  Institute  for  chamber  music,  are 
the  chief  musical  bodies. 

In  Vienna,  the  concerts  of  the  Tonki&nstler- 
Societat  appear  to  have  been  the  earliest  insti- 
tution for  periodical  performances.  They  were 
founded  at  the  same  date  with  Banister's  Gon- 
certs in  London,  1773.  The  history  of  Concerts  in 
Vienna  has  been  thoroughly  examined  in  Hans- 
lick's  'Gonoert-wesen  in  Wien'  (Vienna  1869). 

The  first  of  the  fiunous  Gewandhaus  Concerts 
of  Leipsic,  which  through  Mendelssohn's  exer- 
tions reached  so  high  a  rank  in  the  mosic  of 
Europe,  was  held  on  Nov.  25,  1781. 

In  France,  the  '  Goncerts  Spirituels '  began  as 
far  back  as  1725,  and  the  concerts  of  the  Con- 
servatoire (Society  des  Concerts)  in  i8a8 ;  the 
Goncerts  Populaires  (Pasdeloup),  1861,  etc. 

In  Amsterdam,  the  'Felix  Meritis'  Concerts 
(i  780)  are  celebrated  all  over  the  continent. 

The  programme  of  a  miscellaneouB  concert  is 
not  less  important  than  the  execution  of  it.  For 
fifty-nine  seasons  the  programme  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  included  a  symphonies  and  a 
overtures,  besides  a  concerto,  and  often  another 
piece  of  full   sonata-form,  with  several  vocal 

?ieces  and  smaller  instrumental  compositions, 
n  187a,  however,  after  the  removal  of  the- 
concerts  to  St.  James's  Hall,  this  rule  was 
broken  through,  and  the  programmes  are  now 
of  more  reasonable  lengUi.  A  svmphony,  a 
concerto,  and  two  overtures,  besides  less  im- 
portant items,  are  surely  as  much  as  any  mu- 
sical appetite  can  properly  digest.  Mendelssohn 
somewhere  propoRes  to  compose  an  entire  pro- 
gramme, in  which  all  the  pieces  should  have 
due  relation  to  each  other,  bat  he  never  carried 
out  his  intention.  [G.] 

GONGERT-MEISTER,  the  Goman  tenn  f«r 
the  leader,  i.  e.  the  first  of  the  first  violins  in  an 
orchestra,  who  sits  next  the  conductor  and  tran5»- 
mits  his  wishes  to  the  band.  He  is,  as  fkc  as 
any  one  player  can  be,  responsible  for  the  attack, 
the  tempo,  the  nuances  of  the  playing.  Fer- 
dinand David,  who  was  the  head  of  the  orchestra 
at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  dtuinff  Mendels- 
sohn's reign,  and  till  his  own  dea^  was  the 
model  concert-meister  of  our  time.  [G.] 

CONCERT-PITCH.  An  absurd  expression, 
meaning  a  pitch  slightly  higher  than  the  ordinaiy 
pitch,  xued  at  concerts  for  the  sake  of  producing 
brilliancy  and  effect.  Since  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  subject  of  pitch  the  expression  is  or 
ought  to  be  obsolete.  [6.] 
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CONCERT  SPmiTUEL.  A  great  musical 
iziatitution  of  France,  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Jjouia  XV.  The  Acaddmie  Koyale  de  Musique 
(the  Opera  House)  being  closed  on  the  great  re- 
ligious festivals,  it  occurred  to  Anne  Danioan 
Philidor  to  give  concerts  on  these  occasions  in 
place  of  the  prohibited  performances.  Having  ob- 
tained the  necessary  permission,  Philidor  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Francine,  the  Impresario 
of  the  Opera,  by  which  he  pledged  himself  to  pay 
looo  francs  a  year,  and  to  perform  neither  French 
nor  opera  music.  The  first  Concert  Spirituel  ac- 
cordingly took  place  between  6  and  8  p.m.  on 
Sunday  in  Passion  Week,  Mareh  i8, 1 725.  The 
programme  included  a  Suite  for  violin  and  a 
Capriodo  by  Lalande,  CoreUi*s  '  Nuit  de  Noel' 
(Concerto  8,  op.  6),  and  a  'Ck)nfitebor'  and  'Can- 
tate  Domino*  of  Lalande,  and  the  concert  was 
most  suooessfiiL  The  number  of  concerts  in  the 
year  never  exceeded  twent|y-four.  They  were 
held  in  the  Salle  des  Suisses  of  the  Tuileries,  on 
Purification  Da^,  Feb.  2  ;  Lady  Day,  March  25  ; 
on  certain  days  between  Palm  Sunday  and  Low 
Sunday  (first  Sunday  after  Easter) ;  Whit  Sun- 
day ;  Corpus  Christ!  Sunday  ;  on  Aug.  15,  Sept. 
8,  Not.  i,  8 ;  Dec.  24,  25 — those  being  (lie  days 
on  which  the  Opera  was  dosed. 

In  1728  Philidor,  having  previously  acquired 
the  right  of  introdudng  French  and  opera  music 
into  the  programmes,  transferred  his  privilege  to 
Simard,  on  an  annuial  payment  of  5000  francs^ 
and  the  musical  direction  of  the  concerts  was 
confided  to  Mouret.  On  Dec.  25,  1734,  Thuret> 
the  then  Impresario  of  the  Opera,  took  the  con- 
certs into  his  own  hands,  and  appointed  Rebel 
leader  of  the  orchestra.  In  1741  he  resigned  it 
to  Royer  for  six  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  6000 
francs;  in  1749  l^oyer  renewed  the  contract  on 
the  same  t^ins,  in  partnership  with  CJaperan. 
In  1752  the  rent  was  raised  to  7500  francs,  and 
in  1755  to  9000  francs,  at  which  it  remained  for 
eight  years.  On  Royer*s  death  in  1755*  Mondon- 
▼itle  took  the  direction  of  the  concerts  until 
1762,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  D*Auvergne, 
who  retained  it  for  nine  years  in  combination  with 
Joliveau  and  C^peran.  In  1771  D*Auvei^e 
and  Berton  renewed  the  agreement;  but  the 
concerts  hiul  for  some  time  been  failing,  and 
D*Auvergne — as  we  learn  from  a  remark  by 
Bumey  ('  Present  State,'  etc.  p.  23) — becoming 
Tery  poor,  cancelled  the  agreement  after  a  short 
trial.  Gavini^s,  in  1773,  took  the  direction  with 
Le  Due  and  Crossec,  and  was  more  successfuL 
Le  Gros  succeeded  him  in  1777)  with  Berthaume 
as  his  partner  in  1 789 ;  but  political  events  gave 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  imdertaking,  and  in  1 791  the 
Concerts  Spirituels  ceased  to  exist. 

We  have  given  the  names  of  the  successive 
Impresarios  because  many  among  them  are  wor- 
thy of  mention,  not  as  mere  speculators,  but  as 
true  artists.  Mouret,  Rebel,  D*Auvex^e,  and 
Berton  are  among  the  best  composers  and  leaders 
of  the  orchestra  that  the  Acad<^inie  can  show  in 
the  1 8th  century ;  while  Gavini<^8,  Simon  Leduo, 
Lahoussaye,  Gu^nin,  and  Berthaume,  who  con- 
ducted  the  concerts  during  the  last   eighteen 
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years  of  their  existence,  were  all  violin-players  of 
very  great  merit. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  vocal  music  and 
the  French  singers  at  the  Concerts  Spiritueb  it 
must  be  admitted  that  foreign  artists  idways  met 
with  the  most  courteous  reception,  and  also  that 
the  concerts  greatly  assisted  the  progress  of  music 
in  iVance,  e^iecially  by  devdoping  a  taste  for  the 
highest  orchestral  music.  Among  the  cdebrated 
artists  who  appeared,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion the  £Emious  brothers  Besom,  whose  duets  for 
oboe  and  bassoon  made  furore  in  1735  ;  the 
violinists  Traversa,  Jamowick,  Francois  La- 
motte,  Yiotti,  and  IVederic  Eck ;  the  horn- players 
Punto  and  Rodolphe  ;  Jerome  Besoizi  and  Louis 
Lebrun  (oboe)  ;  Etienne  Ozi  (bassoon)  ;  Michel 
Tost  (clarinet),  and  many  others  of  less  repute. 
Among  many  illustrious  tdngers  we  must  content 
oursdves  with  mentioning  Farinelli.  Raff,  Caf- 
£EU*elli,  Davide,  Mesdames  Agujari,  Danzi,  Todi, 
and  Mara. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  history  of  the  Con- 
certs Spirituels  has  been  written,  though  ample 
materials  exist  in  the  monthly  'Mereure  de 
France,*  which  plainly  testifies  to  the  importance 
of  the  concert  movement  and  the  influence  it 
exercised  on  musical  art  in  France.  To  the 
brilliant  success  of  the  Concerts  Spirituds  must 
be  attributed  the  creation  of  many  rival  societies 
which  served  the  cause  of  good  music  in  France^ 
and  also  encouraged  it  abroad. 

Thus  in  1770  the  important  enterprise  of  the 
Concert  des  Amateurs  was  founded  by  d*Ogni 
and  Delahaye  at  the  Hotd  Soubise.  It  was  con* 
ducted  by  G^sec,  and  its  solo  violin  was  tha 
famous  Chevalier  de  St.  Georges.  At  these  con- 
certs the  symphonies  of  J.  B.  Toeschi,  Van  Mal- 
dere,  Yanhall,  Stamitz  and  Gossec,  for  wind  instru- 
ments, were  first  produced.  When  the  Amateurs 
removed  to  the  Galerie  de  Henri  III,  in  the  Rue 
Coq  H^n,  they  adopted  the  title  of  Concert  de  la 
Loge  CHympique,  and  their  orohestra  contained 
the  best  players  of  the  day.  The  change  took 
place  in  1780,  a  year  after  the  introduction  of 
Haydn's  symphonies  into  France  by  the  violinist 
Fonteski.  So  great  was  the  success  of  these 
admirable  compositions  as  to  induce  the  directors 
to  engage  the  great  composer  to  write  six  sym- 
phonies spedally  for  the  society.  They  date  from 
1784  to  1789 ;  are  in  C,  G  minor,  Eb,  Bb,  D, 
and  A ;  and  were  afterwards  published  in  Paris 
as  op.  5i»  under  the  special  title  of  'Repertoire 
de  la  L6ge  Olympique. 

Two  similar  institutions,  the  Concert  de  la  Rue 
de  Clery  (1 789),  and  the  Concert  Feydeau  (i  794), 
may  be  considered  as  feeble  imitations  of  the 
Loge  Olympique.  They  had,  however,  their 
periods  of  success — according  to  F^tis  in  1796 
and  1802.  Among  the  artists  who  chiefly  con- 
tributed to  the  ^lat  of  the  performances  we  can 
only  name  the  violinists  R.  Kreutzer  and  Rode, 
Fred.  Duvemoy  the  horn-player,  and  the  singers 
Garat  and  Mme.  Barbier  -Yalbonne. 

In  1805  the  Concerts  Spirituels  were  re-esta- 
blished b}  the  Impresario  of  the  Italian  Opera 
House,  and  the  sacred  concerts  given  during 
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Holy  Week  ia  Paris  at  the  Cirque  d^hiver,  the 
Conservatoire,  and  other  places,  are  still  known 
by  that  name.  In  fact,  in  a  historical  point  of 
view,  the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  successors  of  the  Concerts  Spiri- 
tuels  and  of  the  Concerts  de  la  Loge  Olympique. 

The  creation  of  the  celebrated  Soci^t^  des 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire  was  due  to  Habeneck, 
and  its  first '  Matinee  dominicale*  took  place  on 
Sunday,  the  9th  of  March,  1828,  at  2  p.m.,  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Conservatoire — the  same  hour  and 
place  at  which  they  are  still  given.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows :— (i)  Beethoven^s  Eroica 
Symphony;  (2)  Duet  firom  the  'Semiramide,* 
sung  by  N^ia  and  Caroline  MaiUard ;  (3)  Solo 
fi^Hom,  composed  and  executed  by  Meifred; 
(4)  an  air  of  Rossini's,  sung  by  Mile.  Nelia 
Haillard ;  (5)  Concerto  by  Rode,  performed  by 
Mr.  Eugene  Sauzay  ;  (6)  Chorus  £rom  '  Blanche 
de  Provenoe * ;  ( 7)  Overture  to  *  Les  Abenc^rages  * ; 
and  (8)  the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  fix>m  the  Coro* 
nation  Mass — all  by  Cherubini.  The  effect  of 
this  programme  was  extraordinary. 

The  concerts  are  held  on  Sundays  at  7  p.m. 
The  season  originally  consisted  of  six  concerts, 
but  by  degrees  the  number  has  been  increased  to 
nine.  Since  Jan.  7,  1866,  the  same  programme 
has  been  always  repeated  on  two  consecutive 
Sundays  in  consequence  of  a  division  of  the  sub- 
scribers into  '  old '  and  '  new.'  The  seats,  which 
originally  varied  from  2  to  5  francs,  are  now  5, 
9,  10,  and  12  francs.  The  orchestra  is  composed 
of  84^  musicians,  74  of  them  being  '  Sod^tairee,' 
and  the  other  ten  assistant  members.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  list  of  conductors : — 


Conductor 


Habeneck 
NNfciste  Girard 
Tilniant 
G.  Hainl 
Dcldevez 


Sub-Conductor 


Data 


Mar.  9, 182&— Ap.  10, 46 
Jan.  14, 49— Jan.  60 
1860— 186S 
1864-March  17, 78 
May  26.  72—1877 
1877 


Tilmant  aind 

Ditto 
Deldevea 

Ditto 
Lamoureux 
E.  Alt^ 

The  choir  contains  36  members,  with  a  small 
number  of  assistants.    M.  Heyberger  leader. 

The  repertoire  of  this  society  comprises  all  the 
symphonies  of  the  classical  masters,  overtures  of 
every  school,  oratorios,  selections  from  operas 
and  religious  music,  choruses  with  and  without 
accompaniment,  pieces  for  the  orchestra  alone, 
ode -symphonies  and  instrumental  solos.  For 
some  years  the  programmes  have  been  more 
varied  than  was  formerly  the  case,  introducing 
the  works  of  Schumann,  Berlioz,  and  Wagner, 
and  of  the  young  masters  of  the  modem  French 
school.  M.  A.  El  wart  published  in  i860  his 
'Histoire  de  la  Soci^t^  des  Concerts  du  Conser- 
vatoire." and  the  author  of  this  article  has  col- 
lected materials  for  a  '  Histoire  du  Conservatoire 
National  de  Musique,*  which  will  contain  a 
sketch  of  the  work  of  that  illustrious  institution 
from  its  foundation  by  Habeneck  to  the  present 
date  [1878].  [G.C.] 

CONCERT-STUCK,  {,  e.  Concert-piece.     A 
term  familiar  to  the  English  reader  through 
>  FooitsenfintvUMlfottrtMaaaooiidrloUiii. 


Weber's  well-known  composition  in  F  minor 
(op.  79),  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra.  Weber's  inten- 
tion  was  to  make  it  more  dramatic  than  usual, 
and  to  have  given  the  movements  expressive 
headings,  and  hence  perhaps  the  variation  in  the 
title.  Schumann  has  left  a  '  Concert-Stuck '  £br 
4  horns  and  orchestra  (op.  82),  which  also  is 
a  concerto  under  another  name. 

CONCEBTANTE  (Ital.).  In  the  last  century 
this  name  was  given  to  a  piece  of  music  for 
orchestra  in  which  there  were  parts  for  solo 
instruments,  and  also  to  compositions  for  several 
solo  instruments  without  orchestra.  The  fine 
concerto  by  Handel  in  C  major,  for  two  violins 
and  violoncello,  accompanied  by  strings  and  two 
oboes  (published  in  part  21  of  the  Gkrman  Handel 
Society  s  edition)  is  in  Arnold's  old  English 
edition  entitled  '  Conoertante.'  In  the  present 
day  the  word  is  chiefly  used  as  an  adjective, 
prominent  solo  instrumental  parts  being  spoken 
of  as  '  conoertante  parts,'  and  a  work  being  said 
to  be  'in  the  ooncertante  style'  when  it  affords 
opportunities  for  the  brilliant  display  of  the 
powers  of  the  performers.  For  example,  those 
quartets  of  Spohr  in  which  especial  prominence 
is  given  to  the  part  of  the  first  violin  are  some* 
times  called  '  concertante  quartets.'  His  op.  48 
is  a  *Sinfonie  concertante,  pour  2  Violons  avec 
Orchestre';  his  op.  88  a  'Concertante'  for  the 
same.    See  also  his  op.  1 1 2-1 15,  etc.        [£.  P.] 

CONCERTINA,  a  portable  instrument  of  the 
Seraphine  frunily,  patented  by  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone  June  19,  1829. 

It  is  hexagonal,  and  has  a  key-board  at  each 
end,  with  expansible  bellows  between  the  two. 
The  sound  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  air 
8va  it  fr^m  the  bellows  on  free  metallic 
reeds.  The  compass  of  the  treble 
concertina  is  four  octaves,  through 
which  it  has  a  complete  chromatic 
scale.  This  instrument  is  double 
action,  and  produces  the  same  note  both  on  draw- 
ing and  pressing  the  bellows.  Much  variety  of 
tone  can  be  obtained  by  a  skilfid  player,  and  it 
has  the  power  of  being  played  with  great  ex- 
pression and  complete  sostenuto  and  staccato. 
Violin,  flute,  and  oboe  music  can  be  performed 
on  it  without  alteration  ;  but  music  written 
specially  for  the  concertina  cannot  be  played 
on  any  other  instrument,  except  the  organ  or 
harmonium.  Nothing  but  the  last-named  in- 
struments can  produce  at  once  the  extended 
harmonies,  the  sostenuto  and  staccato  combined, 
of  which  the  concertina  is  capable.  There  are 
also  tenor,  bass,  and  double  bass  concertinas, 
varying  in  size  and  shape.  These  instruments 
are  single-action,  producing  the  sound  by  pressure 
only,  and  are  capable  of  taking  tenor,  bass,  and 
double  bass  parts  without  alteration.  The  com- 
pass of  these  is  as  follows — 


Tenor 


m 


Ban 


Double  ban 
(8t«  toufer) 


m 


1^^ 
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making  the  total  range  of  the  four  instmments 
6f  octaves.  The  hite  Signor  Regondi  \?a8  the 
first  to  make  the  instrument  known,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  George  Case.  Mr.  Richard 
Blagrove  ia  now  the  principal  perfonner  and 
professor.  Among  the  music  written  specially 
for  the  instrument  are  2  Concertos  in  G  and  D 
for  solo  concertina  and  orchestra^  by  Molique ; 
2  ditto  ditto  in  D  and  Eb.  by  G.  Regondi; 
8onata  for  piano  and  concertina  in  Bb,  by  Mo- 
lique; Quintet  for  concertina  and  strings,  by 
G.  A.  Macfarren;  Adagio  for  8  concertinas  in 
£,  by  £.  Silas;  Quintet  in  D  for  piano,  con- 
certina, violin,  viola,  and  cello,  by  the  same ;  6 
Trice  for  piano,  concertinii,  and  violin,  by  the 
same.  Much  brilliant  talon  music  has  also  been 
written  for  it.  Messrs.  Wheatstone  &  Co.  are 
the  best  makers.  [G.] 

CONCERTINO  (Ital.,  dim.  of  Concerto),  A 
piece  for  one  or  more  solo  instruments  with 
ordi^tral  accompaniment,  which  differs  from 
the  CoKOEBTO  in  its  much  greater  concise- 
ness. The  concertino  is  less  restricted  in  form 
than  the  concerto ;  it  may  be  in  three  short 
movements,  which  are  usually  connected ;  but  it 
more  often  consists  of  one  rather  long  movement, 
in  which  the  time  may  be  changed  or  a  middle 
part  in  slower  tempo  be  introduced  episodically. 
As  good  examples  may  be  cited  Weber's  'Con- 
certino' for  clarinet,  op.  26,  and  Schumann's 
'  Introduction  and  All^^  Appassionato,*  op.  92, 
for  piano  and  orchestra.  For  some  not  very 
obvious  reason  the  form  is  much  less  frequently 
used  for  the  piano  than  for  the  violin  or  other 
orchestral  instruments.  [^'P*] 

CONCERTO  (Ital.;  Ger.  and  Fr.  Concert). 
This  name  is  now  given  to  an  instrtmiental  com- 
position designed  to  show  the  skill  of  an  ex- 
ecutant, and  which  is  almost  invariably  accom- 
panied by  orchestra— one  exception  being  Liszt's 
'  Concert  Path^tique '  for  two  pianos,  and  another 
jSchumann*s  Sonata  op.  14,  originally  published 
as  'Concert  sans  orchestra.'  The  word  was 
however  at  one  time  used  differently.  It  was 
first  employed  by  Ludovico  Viadana,  who  in 
1602-3  published  a  series  of  motets  for  voices 
and  organ,  which  he  entitled  'Concerti  eccled- 
astici.'  In  this  sense  the  word  was  used  as 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  *concentus,'  and  such 
works  were  called  '  Concerti  da  Chiesa'  (Church 
Concertos).  Soon  other  instruments  were  added 
to  the  organ ;  and  ultimately  single  instrumental 
movements  in  the  sacred  style  were  written 
which  allso  received  the  name  of  'Concerti  da 
Chiesa.'  The  real  inventor  of  the  modem  con- 
certo as  a  concert  piece  was  Giuseppe  Torelli, 
who  in  1686  published  a  'Concerto  dia  Camera' 
for  two  violins  and  bass,  vhe  form  was  deve- 
loped by  Corelli,  GeminiaDi,'and  Vivaldi.  From 
the  first  it  resembled  that  of  the  sonata ;  and 
as  the  latter  grew  out  of  the  suite,  the  move- 
ments becoming  larger  In  form  and  with  more 
internal  cohesion,  so  it  was  also  with  the  con- 
certo :  /  there  is  as  much  difference  between  a 
ocmoerto  by  Bach  and  one  by  Beethoven  as  there 
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is  between  the  'Suites  Anglaises'  and  the  'Wald- 
stein'  sonata.  In  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel 
the  word  '  Concerto,'  though  applied  exclusively 
to  instrumental  music,  had  a  less  restricted  sig-"  V 
nification  than  is  given  to  it  in  the  present  day. 
Many  of  the  specimens  of  this  form  m  the  works 
of  the  masters  named  more  nearly  resemble  sym- 
phonies than  concertos  in  the  modem  acceptation 
of  the  term.  For  instance,  the  first  of  Handel's 
so-called  'Oboe  Concertos'  is  written  for  strings, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  aod  two  bassoons,  and 
excepting  in  occasional  passages  these  are  treated 
orchestraJly  rather  thim  as  solo  instruments; 
while  of  Bach  we  have  a  concerto  for  violino 
piccolo,  three  oboes,  one  bassoon,  and  two  horns, 
with  string  quartet,  and  another  for  three  vio- 
lins, three  violas,  three  violoncellos,  and  double 
bass,  neither  of  which  possess  the  characteristics 
of  a  modem  concerto.  The  form,  moreover,  of 
the  older  concerto  was  much  freer  than  now. 
With  Bach  we  find  a  preference  for  the  three- 
movement  form  at  present  in  use.  In  the  whole 
of  his  piano  concertos,  as  well  as  in  those  for  one 
or  two  violins,  we  find  an  allegro,  a  slow  mbve- 
ment,  and  a  finale  in  quick  time — ^nerally  3-8. 
The  two  concertos  named  above  are,  exception- 
ally, the  former  in  four  and  the  latter  in  (mly 
two  movements.  With  Handel,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  three-movement  form  is  the  exception. 
As  examples  of  the  freedom  of  which  he  makes 
use,  may  be  quoted  the  movements  of  two  of  his 
'Twelve  Grand  Concertos'  for  two  violins  and 
violoncello  soZt,  with  accompaniment  for  stringed 
orchestra.  These  works  are  concertos  in  the 
modem  sense,  as  r^ards  the  treatment  of  the 
solo  instruments  ;  but  their  form  is  as  varied  as 
possible.  Thus  the  sixth  consists  of  a  Larghetto, 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo.  Musette,  and  two  Alle- 
gros, the  second  of  wluch  (though  not  so  entitled) 
is  a  minuet ;  while  the  eighth  contains  an  Alle- 
mande,  Grave,  Andante  allegro.  Adagio,  Siciliana, 
and  Allegro.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that 
Handel  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to 
introduce  opportunities  for  extempore  perform- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  soloist,  thus  anticipating 
the  'cadenza,'  an  important  feature  of  the  modem 
concerto,  to  be  spoken  of  pret»ently.  In  the 
second  movement  of  his  Organ  Concerto  in  D 
minor  (No.  4  of  the  second  set)  are  to  be  found 
no  less  than  six  places  marked  organo  ad  lUntum, 
and  with  a  pause  over  the  rests  in  the  accom- 
paniments, indicating  that  the  player  (that  is 
to  say,  he  himself)  was  to  improvise. 

The  modem  form  of  the  concerto  was  finally 
settled  by  Mozart,  and  though  several  modifica- 
tions have  been  introduced  during  the  present 
century,  the  general  lines  of  construction  remain 
the  same  as  fixed  by  him.  Nearly  fifty  concertos 
of  his  composition  for  various  instruments  are  in 
existence,  and,  while  presenting  slight  differ- 
ences of  detail,  closely  resemble  one  another  in 
the  more  important  points.  The  concerto  form 
is  founded  upon  that  of  the  Sonata  (which  see) ; 
there  are  however  several  variations  which  must 
be  noted.  In  the  first  place,  a  concerto  consists 
of  only  three  movementSL  the  scherzo,  for  boom 
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orcheitra  and  beating  time  with  a  baton,  thoogb 
apparently  long  known  abroad,  ia  in  England  an 
institution  of  oomparatively  recent  date.  In  for- 
mer  times  the  chief  muaician  sat  at  a  pianoforte  in 
the  orchestra  with  the  score  before  him ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  beat  time  continuousl}^ 
or  in  any  way  influenced  the  band,  or  did  more 
than  put  in  a  few  chords  now  and  then  when  the 
orchestra  was  going  astray,  which  when  heard 
must  have  had  a  very  bad  effect.  The  leader  it 
was  who  kept  the  band  together— <]r  as  neariy 
together  as  poesible — beating  time  with  his  bow, 
stunping,  and  oocadonally  tapping  on  the  desk. 
But  as  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  Uie  violins  and 
was  therefore  out  of  sight  of  the  majority  of  the 
orchestra  he  oould  have  had  but  a  very  small 
influence  on  the  other  players. 

The  programmes  of  the  Philhannonic  Society 
(founded  1813)  for  the  first  seven  years  always 

end  with  the  foUowinc;  words,  '  Leader  Mr. , 

Pianoforte,  Mr. ,  and  the  names  are  rarely 

if  evtfr  the  same  for  two  concerts  together.  '  Mr. 
Cramer'  and  *  Mr.  Clementi '  took  it  nearly  turn 
about  at  the  piano  till  Sir  G.  Smart  shared  it 
with  them :  but  the  leaders  varied  between  Salo- 
mon, F.  Cramer,  Spagnoletti,  Viotti,  Taniewicz, 
Weichsel,  Mori,  Baillot.  Thus  the  band  was  each 
time  under  a  finesh  head,  and  the '  reading'  of  the 
works,  and  the  style  of  performance — as  far  as 
such  things  were  then  attempted — must  have 
changed  with  each  concert.  With  the  second 
concert  of  i8ao  (March  20)  the  announcement 
changes  to  '  Leader,  Mr.  Spagnoletti ;  Conductor, 
Mr.  Cramer,'  a  change  apparently  due  to  the 
resolution  of  Spohr,  who  in  a  pleasant  passage  in 
his  Autobiography  describeB  the  old  state  of 
things  and  his  action  at  the  concert  which  he 
had  to  direct  (during  the  series  of  1820),  when 
he  produced  his  baton  and  insisted  on  conducting 
from  the  front  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word, 
and  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  (Selbst- 
biographie,  ii.  87).  'Henceforth,*  says  he,  'no 
one  WAS  ever  again  seen  seated  at  the  piano  durine 
the  performance  of  symphonies  and  overtures. 
But  the  alternations  of  leaders  and  conductors 
continued  for  many  years.  The  first  attempt  at 
uniformity  was  made  in  1844,  when  the  4th,  5th, 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  concerts  were  conducted  by 
Mendelssohn,  the  leader  still  changing  each  time. 
The  concerts  of  1845  were  conducted,  3  by  Sir 
H.  Bishop,  and  5  by  Moscheles,  and  at  length  in 
1846  we  find  Uie  simple  announcement  'Con- 
ductor, Signer  Costa,*  and  the  commencement  of 
the  present  system.  That  system  is  obviously 
the  right  one.  The  office  of  conducting  is  to  a 
great  extent  a  mechanical  one.  A  perfect  per- 
formance depends  far  more  than  it  might  be 
supposed  on  such  matters  as  the  legibility  and 
accuracy  of  the  parts,  and  the  intelligibility  of 
the  conductor's  beat  and  of  his  communications 
with  the  players ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  this  part 
of  a  conductor's  duties  can  only  be  adequately 
performed  if  he  is  constantly  engaged  with  the 
same  band.  In  a  perfect  conductor  mechanical 
excellence  must  be  accompanied  with  knowledge, 
feeling,  appreciation,  enthusiasm,  poetry,  and  the 
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highest  qualities  of  the  musician ;  but  these  last 
will  be  of  little  avail  without  the  former,  of 
without  the*  fiuniliar  relation  between  the  con- 
ductor and  the  band  which  long  knowledge,  or 
at  any  rate  several  rehearsals,  alone  can  give. 
Composers  do  not  always  make  good  conductors. 
Beetnoven,  apart  iirom  his  dealness,  was  too 
strange  and  eooentric ;  Schumann  forgot  what  he 
was  about ;  Mendelssohn,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  the  practical  intelligence  and  the  rare  tact 
and  temper  which  made  him  an  exceptionally 
good  conductor.  But  it  is  better  that  the  two 
offices — the  composer  and  the  conductor — should 
be  kept  apart. 

80  far  the  Philharmonic,  as  representative  of 
London  concerts.  At  the  Opera  the  change 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  about  by  Chelard, 
who  conducted  the  German  Company  in  London 
in  32. 

Of  late  years — ^with  Herr  von  Btilow — the 
practice  of  conducting  from  memory  has  come 
m,  and  for  those  who  can  stand  the  enormous 
strain  which  is  implied  in  the  recollection  of 
every  ntumce  and  the  exact  entry  of  every  in- 
strument in  a  long  and  complicated  work,  no 
doubt  it  is  a  great  comfort  not  to  have  to  think 
of  the  book,  but  the  power  must  surely  be  con- 
fined to  a  few  and  must  always  be  full  of  risk. 

It  would  be  difficult  within  the  limits  of  this 
article  to  give  any  definite  instructions  on  the 
art  of  conducting,  even  if  such  instructions  cotild 
be  practically  useful;  but  conducting,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  business,  is  a  matter  of 
natural  gifts  and  practice.  Those  however  who 
wiwh  to  see  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  by 
three  great  musicians  may  consult  the  '  VoUkom- 
mene  Capellmeister'  of  Mattheson  (1739),  the 
*  Orchestral  Conductor'  of  Berlioz — the  appendix 
to  his  Modem  Instrumentation  and  Orchestration 
— and  (less  didactic  and  more  polemical)  the 
'Ueber  das  Dirigiren '  of  Wagner.  There  is  a. 
description  frt)m  a  different  point  of  view,  well 
worth  reading,  in  Berlioz's  letter  to  Liszt,  No.  3 
of  his  '  Voyage  musical.'  [G.] 

CONDUCTOR'S  PART.  A  substitute  for  a 
full  score,  in  which  the  parts  are  condensed  into 
two  staves,  and  the  names  of  the  various  instru- 
ments are  inscribed  as  they  enter.  Spohr's  D 
minor  Symphony  is  published  in  this  shape 
only. 

CONFORTI,  GiovAKNi  Luca,  was  a  Golabrian, 
and  bom  at  Mileto  about  1560.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Papal  Choir  in  159 1.  He  was 
doubtless  a  suooesstul  and  accomplished  singer 
according  to  the  feshion  of  his  time;  but  his 
chief  title  to  notice  seems  to  have  been  the  pub- 
lication of  a  volume  containing  a  series  of  vociJ 
ornamentations  of  all  kinds  wherewith  to  overlay 
the  Psalms  in  ordinary  use  in  the  church  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  throughout  the  year.  Baini 
ascribes  to  him  what  he  considers  the  restoration 
of  the  'trillo.'   [TaEMOLO ;  Trillo.]     [E.  H.  P.] 

CONRADI,  August,  bom  at  Berlin  1821, 
studied  harmony  and  composition  under  Run- 
genhagen.    In  1843  he  produced  a  symphony. 
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and  in  1847  an  opera, '  Rubezalil/  both  at  Berlin. 
In  1849  he  was  chapd-master  at  Stettin,  and  con- 
ductor successively  at  the  Konigstadt  Theatre  in 
Berlin,  at  Dusseldorf,  Cologne,  and  finally  (1853) 
at  the  Eroll  Theatre  in  Berlin.  '  In  1855  his 
'  Musa  der  letzte  Maurenflirst'  was  performed  at 
Berlin.  His  other  oompoeitionB  include  5  sym- 
phonies, overtures,  string  quartets,  dance-music  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  a  quantity  of  Lieder. 
He  died  at  Berlin,  May  31,  1873.  [M.O.C] 

CONRADI,  JoHANN  Geoso,  chapel-master  at 
Oettingen  in  Bavaria  towards  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  one  of  the  earliest  composers  of 
German  opera.  He  produced  successfully  at  the 
Hamburg  Theatre  'Ariadne,*  'Diogenes,*  and 
'NumaPompilius'ini69i ;  'Karl der  Grosse*  and 
'Jerusalem'  (1692);  'Sigismund,'  'Geiserich,' 
and  '  Pygmalion*  (i  693).  [M.  C.  C] 

CONSECUTIVE,  the  term  applied  to  intervals 
which  recur  between  the  same  parts  or  voices, 
but  more  especially  to  such  as  are 
forbidden  to  do  so,  as  consecutive 
fifths,  which  everybody  perceives 
to  be  ugly;  or  consecutive  octaves,  which  are 
only  perceived  to  be  objectionable   --^  ■ 

in  a  combination  of  distinct  parts.     ;g^   ^T*"^^ 

It  is  held  that  consecutive  fifths  Tj  .gJ:~cr-" 
are  objectionable  because  the  parts  move  simul- 
taneously in  two  different  keys ;  hence  when  the 
effect  of  two  keys  is  avoided  they  are  admissible ; 
as  when  the  lower  part  progresses  from  tonic 
to  dominant  (a)  (between  the  tenor  and  bass) ; 
or  from  tonic  to  subdominant  (&)  (between  treble 
and  alto). 
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'  able  in  vocal  music,  or  music  for  solo  instruments 
in  combination,  such  as  quartets  and  quintets  of 
strings,  when  each  part  stands  out  distinctly,  and 
the  relations  of  the  parte  are  easily  perceived. 
In  pianoforte  music  and  orchestral  music  the 
objectionable  effect  would  be  often  lost  in  the 
mass  of  sound. 

Instances  of  violations  of  the  rule  against  con- 
secutive fifths  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
almost  all  the  greatest  composers.  Sometimes  it 
may  ha,ve  been  an  oversight,  at  others  it  may 
have  been  done  on  principle.  Ries*s  well-known 
anecdote  (Biog.  Notizen,  p.  87)  referring  to  a 
passage  in  one  of  Beethoven's  quartets,  op.  18, 
may  show  either  one  or  the  other.  Elsewhere 
Beethoven  seems  to  have  considered  that  it  was 
better  to  violate  such  a  rule  or  incur  a  consider- 
able harshness  than  to  change  the  order  of  a 
thoroughly  established  idea,  because  the  altera- 
tion of  the  idea  not  only  produces  a  sense  of 
weakness,  but  is  also  much  more  disturbing 
testbetically  than  the  violation  of  a  rule  of  har- 
mony. Thus  in  the  finale  of  his  Sonata  in  A, 
op.  1 01,  rather  than  alter  his  established  idea  (a), 
he  allows  the  part  below  to  make  consecutive 
fifths  with  it  (  *  «  ). 
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Consecutive  octaves  are  held  to  be  objection- 
able because  in  music  in  parts  which  are  clearly 
defined  the  balance  is  suddenly  disturbed.  For 
if  three  voices  are  singing  together,  each  with 
a  well  defined  part  assigned  to  it,  and  two  of 
them  suddenly,  without  any  ostensible  reason, 
sing  the  same  notes  in  two  or  three  successive 
chords,  not  only  is  the  harmony  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  a  part,  but  the  succession  of  notes 
which  they  sing  together  is  brought  into  unsea- 
sonable prominence.  When  it  is  intended  to 
bring  a  melody  or  a  phrase  into  prominence  it 
is  common  to  double  it  in  octaves ;  but  when 
tiiis  is  done  in  music  in  definite  parts  it  must 
be  continued  long  enough  for  the  intention  to  be 
perceived. 

Some  theorists  add  consecutive  sevenths  to  the 
category  of  forbidden  progressions,  but  there  are 
■o  many  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  greatest 
masters,  and  when  they  are  harsh  they  are  so 
obviously  so,  that  the  rule  seems  both  doubtful 
and  unnecessary. 

The  forbidden  oonsecutives  are  most  objection- 
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It  was  long  considered,  from  the  description  of 
it  which  exists,  that  the  supposed  first  form  of 
harmony,  which  was  called  Diaphony,  or  Or- 
ganum,  consisted  of  continuous  consecutive  fifths, 
fourths,  and  octaves ;  but  later  investigations  of 
the  subject  tend  to  show  that  the  description  has 
been  misunderstood,  and  refers  in  reality  to  i, 
repetition  of  phrases  at  the  fifth  above  or  the 
fourth  below.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CONSERVATOIRE  DE  MUSIQUE.  A 
fi*ee  school  of  music,  established  in  Paris  by  the 
Convention  Nationaie,  Aug.  3,  1795.  Its  first 
suggestion  was  due  to  a  horn-player  named  Ro- 
dolphe,  and  the  plan  which  he  submitted  to  the 
minister  Amelot  in  1775  was  carried  into  effect 
on  Jan.  3,  1784,  by  Baron  Breteuil,  of  Louis 
XVrs  household,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Gossec. 
This  Ecole  royale  de  Chant,  under  Gossec's  di- 
rection, was  opened  on  April  i,  1784,  in  the 
Hotel  des  Menus-Plaisirs  du  Roi,  then  used  by 
the  Academic  for  its  rehearsals.  The  first  public 
concert  was  g^ven  April  18,  1786,  and  on  the 
addition  of  a  class  for  dramatic  declamation  in 
the  following  June  it  adopted  the  name  of  the 
Ecole  royale  de  Chant  et  de  D^lamation.  The 
municipality  engaged  a  band  under  fclarrette  in 
1790,  and  instituted  on  June  9,  1792,  the  Ecole 
gratuite  de  Musique  de  la  Garde  Nationaie 
Parisienne,  which  did  good  service  under  Sar- 
rette*s  skilful  direction,  and  finally  took  the  name 
of  Institut  National  de  Musique,  Nov.  8,  1 793. 
But  the  independent  existence  of  both  these 
schools  came  to  an  end  on  the  formation,  by 
government,  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique, 
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Aug.  3,  1795,  IB  which  they  were  incorporated. 
Sarrette  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  president 
of  the  institution,  and  in  1 797  his  cfaaxige  extended 
to  125  professors  and  600  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
as  well  as  to  the  printing-omce  and  warehouse 
established  at  15  Faubourg  Poissonni^re,  where 
the  '  M^thodes  du  Conservatoire/  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  Catel,  Mdhul,  Rode,  Kreutzer, 
and  other  eminent  professors,  were  published. 
The  organisation  of  the  Conservatoire  was  modified 
by  Bonaparte  in  March  1800,  after  which  the 
staff  stood  as  follows: — A  Director — Sarrette; 
five  Inspectors  of  Tuition — Grossec,  M^hnl,  Le- 
sueur,  Cherubini,  and  Monsigny;  thirty  first* 
class  Professors — Louis  Adam,  Berton,  Blasius, 
Catel,  Devienne,  Dugazon,  Duvemoy,  Garat, 
Gavini^  Hugot,  Kreutzer^  Persuis,  Plantade, 
Rode,  Rodolphe,  Sallentin,  etc.;  forty  second- 
class  Professors — Adiien,  Baillot,  Boieldieu^  Dom- 
nich,  £ler,  Jadin,  etc.  The  Conservatoire  was 
again  re-organised  Oct.  15,  i8ia,  by  the  famous 
D^cret  de  Moscow,  usder  which  eighteen  pupils, 
nine  of  each  sex,  destined  for  thaTheAtre  Fran^ais, 
received  an  annual  allowance  of  1 100  fhuics,  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  Pensionnaires— eighteen 
vocal  students,  twelve  male  and  six  female.  This 
Pensionnat  had  been  established  in  1806 ;  but 
the  men  alone  lived  at  the  Conservatoire. 

On  Dec.  28,  1814,  Sarrette  was  abruptly  dis- 
missed fix>m  the  post  he  had  filled  with  so  much 
seal  and  talent,  and  though  reinstated  on  May 
26,  181 5,  was  compelled  to  retire  finally  on  the 
17th  of  the  foUowiiig  November.  The  studies 
were  interrupted  for  the  time,  and  the  school 
remiuned  closed  un^  April  181 6,  when  it  re* 
opened  under  its  former  title  of  £col^  royale  de 
Musique,  with  pQine  as  Inspector-general.  Ch,e- 
rubini  succeeded  him  April  1^1822,  and  remained 
until  Feb.  8,  1849^  wnen  he  was  replaced  by 
Auber,  who  directed  the  Conservatoire  until  his 
death.  May  12,  1871 ;  M.  Ambroise  Thomas, 
the  present  director^  was  appointed  on  the  6tb  of 
the  following  July. 

Before  speaking  of  the  Conservatoire  of  our 
own  day,  its  financial  condition,  staff,  and  musical 
importance,  we  must  enumerate  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  acta  which  marked  its  successive 
administrations. 

The  budget  originally  amounted  to  340,000 
francs,  but  this  in  1802  was  reduced  to  100,000, 
a  fact  indicative,  of  the  grave  money  diffi- 
culties with  which  Sarrette  had  to  contend 
through  all  his  yean  of  office,  in  addition  to  the 
systematic  opposition  of  both  artists  and  autho- 
rities. By  the  publication  of  the  '  M^thode  du 
Conservatoire,'  however,  to  which  each  professor 
gave  his  adherenoe,  he  succeeded  in  imiting  the 
various  parties  of  the  educational  department 
on  a  oommoa  basis.  Amongst  the  savants  of 
the  institution  who  assisted  in  this  work  were 
Ginguen^,  Lao^p^de,  and  Prony.  Uixder  Sairette 
the  pupils  were  stimulated  by  public  practisings ; 
to  him  is  also  due  the  building  of  the  old  library, 
beg^n  in  1 801,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  theatre 
in  the  Rue  Beig^re,  181 2.  In  the  same  year  he 
obtained  an  increase  of  a6,8oo  franca  for  the 
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expenses  of  the  Pensionnat ;  and  the  institntioa 
of  the  'Prix  de  Rome*  in  1803,  which  secured 
to  the  holders  the  advantage  of  residing  in  Italy 
at  the  expense  of  government,  was  his  doing. 

Under  Penie's  administration  an  '  Ecole  pri- 
maire  de  Chant*  was  formed,  April  23,  181 7,  in 
connection  with  the  Conservatoire,  and  directed 
by  Choron.  The  inspectorship  of  the  Ecole  de 
Musique  at  Lille  was  given  to  Plantade.  In 
1 810  it  adopted  the  title  of  'Conservatoire 
secondaire  de  Paris,*  in  which  it  was  followed  by 
the  Ecole  at  Douai,  no  longer  in  existence.  The 
formation  of  special  classes  for  lyrical  declama- 
tion and  the  study  of  opera  parts  was  also  due 
to  Peme. 

Cherubini*B  strictness  of  rule  and  his  profound 
knowledge  made  his  direction  very  favourable 
for  the  progress  of  the  Conservatoire.  The  men*8 
pensionnat  was  re-organised  under  him,  and  the 
number  of  public  practices,  which  all  prixe  holders 
were  forced  to  attend,  increased  in  1823  from  six 
to  twelve.  By  his  means  the  opera  pitch,  uni- 
versally allowed  to  be  too  high,  was  lowered  in 
1826,  and  the  Ecole  de  Musique  founded  at 
Toulouse  in  1821  was  attached  to  the  Conserva- 
toire, AS  that  of  Lille  had  previously  been.  He 
opened  new  instrumental  classes,  and  gave  much 
encouragement  to  the  productions  of  the  '  Sod^te 
des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire.*  By  his  means 
the  library  acquired  the  right  to  one  of  the  two 
copies  of  every  piece  of  music  or  book  upon  music 
which  authors  and  composers  are  compelled  to  de- 
posit with  the  Ministre  de  Tlnt^rieur  (March  39, 
1 834) .  In  1 84 1 ,  through  Cherubini*s  instrumen- 
tality, the  Ecoles  of  Marseilles  and  Meta  became 
'Succursales  du  Conservatoire* ;  in  short,  during 
his  long  administration  he  neglected  no  means  of 
raising  the  tone  of  the  studies  of  the  Central  Con- 
servatoire, and  extending  its  influence.  The 
following  were  among  his  principal  coadjutorB : — 
Habeneck  and  Paer,  inspectors  of  tuition ;  Le- 
sueur,  Berton,  Reicha,  F^tis,  Hal^vy,  Cara&» 
composition ;  Lain^,  Lays,  Grant,  Plantade,  Pon- 
chani,  Banderali,  Bordogni,  Panseron,  Mme. 
Damoreau,  singing :  instrumental  classes — Be- 
noist,  the  organ;  Louis  Adam  and  Zimmer- 
man, piano ;  BEiillot,  Kreutser,  Habeneck,  violin ; 
Baudiot,  Norblin,  Vaslin,  violoncello;  GuiUoii, 
Tulou,  flute  ;  Vogt,  oboe ;  Lefbvre^  Kloe^  cla- 
rinet; Delcambre,  Gebauer,  basfsoon;  Dauprat, 
Meifi:«d,  horn;  Dauvem^,  trumpet;  Dieppo, 
trombone ;  Naderman,  Prumier,  harp ;  Adolphe 
Nourrit,  the  opera;  Michelot,  Samson,  Provost 
and  Beauvallet,  professors  of  tragedy  and  oomedy. 

Amongst  the  professors  appointed  by  Auber 
we  may  mention  Adolphe  Adam,  Ambroise  Tho- 
mas, Reber,  composition ;  MM.  Elwart^  Basin, 
harmony;  Battaiille,  Dupres,  Faure,  Garda^ 
R^vial,  Masset>  singing;  Madame  Farrenp,  Henri 
Herz,  Marmontel,  Le  Couppey,  piano;  Alard^ 
Girard,  Massart,  Ch.  Dancta,  violin;  Frmnch- 
omme  and  Chevillaid,  violoncello,  dasses  for 
wind  instruments — Tulou,  Dorus,  flute;  Yer- 
roust,  oboe;  Willent,  Cokken,  bassoon;  Gallay, 
Meifred,  horn;  Forestier,  Arban,  comet;  Mile. 
Brohaoy    MM.    R^^nieiv    Monrose,    Brenant, 
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professors  of  comedy.  Auber  also  institated 
leotures  on  the  history  and  literature  of  music, 
to  which  he  appointed  Samson  in  1855.  The 
d^uts  under  Auber's  management  were  most 
brilliant,  and  he  drew  public  attention  to  the 
Conservatoire  by  reviving  the  public  practices. 
The  facade  of  the  establishment  in  the  Faubourg 
PoLnonni^re  was  re-built  in  1845,  and  in  1864 
the  building  was  considerably  enlarged,  and 
those  in  the  Rue  du  Conservatoire  inaugurated, 
including  the  hall  and  offices  of  the  theatre,  the 
museum,  and  library.  The  associate  classes  of 
military  pupils,  formed  on  the  suppression  of  the 
Gymnase  militaire  in  1856,  made  these  enlarge- 
ments indispensable. 

But  notwithstanding  the  growinff  importance 
of  the  Conservatoire  under  Auber  s  strict  and 
impartial  direction,  the  last  years  of  his  life  were 
embittered  by  the  revival  of  the  office  of  '  Ad- 
ministrateur*  in  the  person  of  Lassabathie,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  in  1870  to  re- 
organise the  studies — a  step  in  which  some  mem- 
bers foresaw  the  ruin  of  the  school.  In  1859,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  troubled  period,  the  reform 
of  the  pitch  took  place  which  fixed  the  A  at  870 
vibrations.  Lassabathie  at  the  same  time  pub- 
lished his  'Histoire  du  Conservatoire  imperial 
de  Musique  et  de  Declamation'  (Paris,  i860), 
a  hasty  selection  of  documents,  but  containing 
ample  details  as  to  the  professorial  staff. 

bince  the  nomination  of  M.  Ambroise  Thomas, 
the  present  director,  the  office  of  'Adminis- 
trateur*  and  the  pensionnat  have  been  sup- 
pressed, and  Mr.  Emile  R^ty  has  been  appointed 
Secretary-GeneraL  Lectures  on  the  general 
history  of  music  have  been  instituted;  M. 
Barb^rean,  the  original  lecturer,  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  Eugdne  Gautier;  an  orchestral 
class  directed  by  M.  Deldevez,  and  compulsory 
vocal  classes  for  reading  at  sight  have  been 
founded,  and  the  solfeggio  teaching  has  been  com- 
pletely reformed.  The  following  professors  have 
been  appointed  : — MM.  Theo.  Dubois,  Guiraud, 
harmony ;  MM.  Crosti,  Bussine,  Boulanger,  Po- 
tior, Mme.  Yiardot,  who  has  lately  resigned,  and 
hf^en  succeeded  by  M.  Barbot,  singing;  M. 
Charles  Colin,  oboe;  M.  Jancourt,  bassoon;  M. 
DeUsse,  trombone;  M.  Maury,  comet-k-piston. 
M.  Ambroise  Thomas  has  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  tuitidi  in  all  its  branches,  to  raise  the  sala- 
ries of  the  professors,  and  increase  the  general 
budget,  which  has  risen  to  a  10,000  francs,  and  is 
expected  soon  to  reach  340,000  francs — a  sum 
amply  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  the  Listitution 
with  its  staff  of  8  titularies,  77  professors,  and 
10  employes. 

The  tuition  at  present  is  divided  as  follows : — 
x6  solfeggio  classes  under  4  masters — in  12  of 
which  the  lessons  are  individual,  in  the  remaining 
4  in  class ;  8  singing  classes  under  8  masters ; 
a  class  for  vocal  hannony,  and  another  for  the 
study  of  part-writing,  each  with  its  professor. 
For  lyricfd  declamation  there  is  i  class  for  the 
opera  and  2  classes  for  the  opera-comique.  The 
31  instrumental  classes  are  as  follows: — 6  for 
Tiolin;  a  for  cello;  i  for  double-bass,  for  flute. 
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oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  comet,  trombone, 
harp,  chamber  music,  organ,  improvisation,  and 
orchestral  composition.  There  are  also  10  classes 
for  piano,  4  for  men  and  6  for  women. 

For  the  study  of  harmony  there  are  6  classes. 
Also  three  for  composition,  counterpoint,  and 
fugue  (under  Reber,  Mass^,  and  Bazin,  all 
members  of  the  Institut  de  France).  To  these 
classes  must  be  added  those  for  the  general 
history  of  music,  grammar,  prosody,  and  ortho- 
phony, 3  classes  for  dramatic  declamation,  i  for 
stage  deportment,  and  i  for  fencing. 

The  classes  are  held  3  times  a  week,  each  one 
lasting  a  hours.  The  regulation  number  of 
pupils  is  either  8,  10,  or  la,  according  to  the 
class,  but  a  few  candidates  are  also  admitted  as 
'auditeurs.'  Among  the  professors  who  have 
charge  of  the  classes  just  enumerated,  we  find 
such  names  as  Mass^,  Franchomme,  CheviUard, 
Rend  BaiUot,  Deldevez,  Reber,  Bazin,  R^gnier, 
Bressant,  and  many  of  the  most  celebrated  artists. 
The  academic  year  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  doses  at  the  end  of  July. 

The  names  of  those  seeking  admission  to  the 
Conservatoire  must  be  sent  in  to  the  committee 
of  management  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  an  examination  before  the  Committee  of 
Tuition  must  be  successfully  passed.  The  youngest 
pupils  only  are  admitted  into  the  preparatory 
solfeggio  and  piano  classes ;  in  the  higher 
classes,  for  vocal  music  and  declamation,  the  age 
is  limited  to  aa.  The  pupils  have  to  pass  two 
examinations  in  each  academic  year,  and  take 
part  in  one  or  more  public  practices;  they  are 
also  admitted  to  the  July  competitions  according 
to  their  ability.  The  competitions  in  singing, 
opera,  opera-comique,  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
instrumental  music,  are  held  publicly  in  the 
large  concert-room.  The  distribution  of  prizes 
follows,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Education  and  Fine  Arts. 

This  important  institution  provides  musical 
and  dramatic  instruction  for  upwards  of  600 
pupils  and  '  auditeurs,*  who,  besides  their  regular 
studies,  have  the  advantage  of  an  extensive 
library  and  a  museum  of  musical  instruments. 

The  Library,  which  dates  from  the  foundation 
of  the  school  itself,  is  open  to  the  public  daily 
from  10  to  4.  The  first  librarian,  Eler,  was 
followed  by  LangU  (1796-1807),  the  Abb4  Roze 
(1807-1820).  Feme  (i830-i83a),  F^tis  (1837- 
183 1),  Bottle  de  Toulmon  (i 831 -1850),  Berlioz 
(as  ccviservateur  1 839-1 850,  and  as  librarian 
1853-1869),  F^licien  David  (1869-1876).  Since 
1876  M.  W^kerlin  has  acted  as  librarian. 

The  Library  contains  over  30,000  works,  and 
the  number  is  increased  every  year  by  means 
of  a  special  grant.  It  also  possesses  a  considerable 
number  of  manuscripts  and  autographs,  to  which 
those  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  were  added  in  1871, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  writer.  This  collection 
contains  the  autographs  of  all  the  prize  cantatas 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1803.  Amongst  the  other  important  collections 
are  those  of  Eler,  composed  of  works  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  put  into  score;  of  Bott^  de 
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Toulmon,  oomprinng  85  Tolnmes  of  MS.  copies  | 
of  the  chefinl  gbuvto  of  the  I4t]i,  15th,  and  i6th 
centuries  from  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Rome,  in- 
cluding all  Palestrina's  masaee.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  these  compositions  are  written  in  'pro- 
portional notation,*  and  are  still  in  separate 
parts.  The  departments  of  engraved  opera  scores 
and  of  vocal  and  instrumental  mithodu  are  very 
complete.  In  1872  the  library  was  further 
enriched  by  Schoelcher's  collection,  containing 
eveiT  edition  of  Handel*s  works  and  a  vast  array 
of  Handel-literature.  The  number  of  dramas  is 
6,000,  and  increasing  daily,  and  the  department 
of  works  on  the  art  and  history  of  music  contains 
many  thousand  French  and  foreign  volumes. 
Amonsst  these  are  some  extremely  rare  works, 
'El  Melopeo*  by  Cerone;  treatises  by  Agricola, 
Luscinius,  Pnetorius,  Menienne ;  several  editions 
of  Gafori ;  '  II  Transilvano*  by  Diruta ;  original 
editions  of  most  of  the  old  cUtvecinists ;  '  L*Or- 
chdsographie'  of  Thoinot  Arbeau;  the  'Ballet 
Comique  de  la  Reine* ;  the  'Flores  musice'  of 
1488;  old  missals  and  treatises  on  plain  chant; 
besides  other  very  rare  and  valuable  books  and 
vUthodtB, 

The  Museum — of  recent  date,  having  been 
formally  inaugurated  on  Nov.  20,  1864 — is  open 
to  the  public  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  from 
12  to  4.  At  that  time  it  merely  contained  the 
230  articles  which  the  government  had  purchased 
from  Clapisson  in  1861,  and  123  musical  instru- 
ments transferred  from  the  Garde  Meubles  and 
other  state  institutions,  or  presented  by  private 
donors.  On  the  appointment  of  the  present 
conservateur,  M.  Gustave  Chouquet,  Sept.  30, 
1 87 1,  the  number  of  objects  did  not  exceed  380, 
but  it  now  possesses  700  instruments  and  objects 
of  art  of  the  greatest  interest.  A  full  historical 
catalogue  has  been  published  by  M.  Chouquet, 
entitled  'Le  Mus^e  du  Conservatoire  national 
de  Musique*  (Paris,  F.Didot,  1875;  8vo.).  This 
magnificent  collection  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  Europe,  and  the  space  allotted  to  it 
must  strike  every  one  as  inadequate. 

The  Conservatoire  itself  suffers  from  want  of 
room.  In  the  Faubourg  Poissonnibre,  No.  15, 
are  the  offices  of  the  administration,  the  entrance 
to  the  small  theatre,  where  not  only  the  ex- 
aminations, but  the  classes  for  choral  singing  and 
dramatic  declamation,  lessons  on  the  or^an,  and 
lectures  on  the  history  of  music  are  held.  Two 
smaller  theatres  serve  for  solfeggio  and  opera 
classes.  In  the  large  theatre,  which  contains  an 
organ  of  32  feet,  the  Soci^ti^  des  Concerts  du 
Conservatoire  has  held  its  concerts  since  its 
creation ;  it  also  serves  for  the  public  practices, 
the  competitions,  and  the  distribution  of  prizes. 
It  was  restored  and  decorated  in  the  Pompeian 
style  in  1864 ;  and  contains  only  a  thousand  seats. 
The  educational  management  of  the  Conservatoire 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  central  committee,  with 
two  sub-committees,  for  the  superintendence  of 
the  musical  and  dramatic  studies  respectively. 
The  committees  for  the  admission  of  pupils  and 
the  examination  of  the  classes  are  named  by  the 
director. 
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At  the  present  date  (1878)  there  are  ^v^ 
provincial  Eooles  de  Musique,  branches  of  the 
Conservatoire,  viz.  Lille,  Toulouse,  Dijon,  Nantes, 
and  Lyons  (founded  April  2,  1874). 

In  1 871  M.  Henri  Reber  sucoeeded  M.  Am- 
broise  Thomas  as  inspector  of  these  provincial 
schools.  [G.  C] 

CONSERVATORIO.  The  Conservatorios  in 
which  the  great  schools  of  Italian  music  were 
formed  were  so  called  because  they  were  intended 
to  preserve  {conaervare)  the  science  of  music 
from  corruption.  Of  these  the  most  ancient  were 
the  Neapolitan  ones — Santa  Maria  di  Loreto 
(1537),  I  Poveri  di  Gesu  Cristo  (1589),  La 
Pietk  de'  Tuzchini  (1583),  San  Onofrio  (1583), 
which  all  sprang  from  Uie  first  school  of  music 
foqnded  at  Naples  (1496)  by  Jean  Tinctor,  a 
Fleming,  reconstituted  by  (jresualdo.  Prince  of 
Venosa,  and  Alessandro  »»rlatti,  and  illustrated 
by  a  long  roll  of  eminent  musicians.  [See 
Naples.] 

The  Conservatories  of  Venice  arose  out  of 
the  school  founded  by  another  Fleming,  Willaert, 
at  the  same  date  With  that  of  Naples,  and  were 
also  four  in  number: — L'Ospedale  della  Pieta, 
Dei  Mendicant!,  Des^l*  Incurabili,  L*Ospedaletto 
de*  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  [See  Venice.]  Nor 
does  this  list  include  the  various  'chapel  schools* 
of  music  for  the  choirs  of  the  great  cathedrals, 
after  the  pattern  of  the  musical  school  founded 
in  the  6th  century  by  Gregory  the  Great  for  the 
Pontifical  C]!hapel  at  Rome,  the  archives  of  which 
were  destroyed  in  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Charles  V, 
1527.    [See  Rome.] 

The  Venetian  O)nservatorios  have  ceased  to 
exist,  those  of  Naples  are  now  represented  by  a 
Royal  Neapolitan  College,  and  there  is  a  '  Reale 
Conservatorio  di  Musica'  extant  and  flourishing 
at  Milan. 

The  Conservatoire  of  Paris  is  described  in 
the  preceding  article.  The  Conservatoriums  of 
Leipzig  (founded  through  the  exertions  of  Men- 
delssohn in  1843),  Vienna,  and  other  Grerman 
towns,  will  be  mentioned  under  the  names  of 
those  places.  [C.  M.  P.] 

CONSONANCE  is  a  combination  of  notes 
which  can  sound  together  without  the  harshness 
which  is  produced  by  beats  disturbing  the  smooth 
flow  of  the  sound. 

The  consonances  which  are  within  the  limits 
of  the  octave,  and  the  ratios  of  the  vibrational 
numbers  of  their  notes  are — 


The  octave .    •    1:2. 

Minor  third    .    5:6. 

Fifth      ...2:3. 

Major  sixth     .    3:5. 

Fourth  .    .    •     3:4. 

Minor  sixth    .    5:8. 

Major  third    .    4:5. 

[C.H.H.P.] 

CON  SPIRITO,  'with  spirit*;  an  indication 
oftener  found  in  Haydn  and  Mozart  than  in 
later  compositions. 

CONSTRUCTION  is  the  writing  of  a  piece 
of  music  according  to  an  appreciable  plan. 

The  element  of  construction  is  most  important 
in  instrumental  music,  where  there  is  no  acces- 
sory interest  to  keep  Uie  mind  engaged.    In  all 
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masio  cpniiected  with  words  the  definitenesR  of 
oonstmction  most  yield  to  the  order  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  be  dependent  on  what  it  expresses 
for  Uie  chief  part  of  its  effect ;  but  in  instrumental 
music  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  mind  to 
receive  a  satisfactory  impression  from  a  work 
which  was  purely  continuous,  and  had  no  such 
connection  between  its  parts  as  should  enable 
the  hearer  to  refer  from  one  part  to  another,  and 
thereby  assist  his  attention.  The  only  manner 
in  which  the  sense  of  proportion  and  plan,  which 
is  80  important  in  works  of  art,  can  be  introduced 
into  music  is  by  repetition  of  parts  which  shall 
be  distinctly  recognised  by  the  rhythm  and  order 
of  succession  of  their  notes,  and  are  called  the 
subjects.  And  the  construction  of  a  fine  move- 
ment is  like  that  of  a  grand  building,  in  which 
the  main  subjects  are  the  great  pillars  upon 
which  the  whole  edifice  rests,  and  all  the  smaller 
details  of  ornamentation  are  not  just  an  irregular 
medley  of  ill-assorted  beauties,  but  being  rein* 
troducisd  here  and  there,  either  simply  or  dis- 
guised with  graceful  devices,  give  dbat  unity 
and  completeness  to  the  general  effect  which  the 
abeence  of  plan  can  never  produce.  As  instru- 
mental music  grows  older  new  plans  of  construc- 
tion are  frequently  invented,  especially  in  small 
lyrical  pieces,  which  imitate  more  or 'less  the 
character  of  songs,  or  represent  some  fixed  and 
definite  idea  or  emotion,  according  to  the  sup- 
posed order  or  progress  of  which  the  piece  is 
oonsttncted.  In  small  pieces  for  single  instru- 
ments originality  of  plan  is  generally  an  advan- 
tage ;  but  in  laige  forms  of  instrumental  compo- 
■itioii  it  is  most  desirable  for  the  general  plan 
to  be  to  a  certain  extent  familiar,  though  it  is 
on  the  other  hand  undesirable  that  it  should  be 
very  obvious.  The  former  strains  the  attention 
too  heavily,  the  latter  engages  it  too  slightly. 
An  account  of  the  plans  most  generally  used  for 
such  large  instrumental  works  as  symphonies, 
concertos,  overtures,  sonatas,  etc.,  will  be  found 
under  the  article  Fo&if.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CONTI,  Fbanoesco  Babtolomeo,  eminent 
iheorbist  and  drunatio  composer,  born  at  Flo- 
rence Jan.  20,  1 68 1,  appointed  oourttheorbist  at 
Vienna  in  1701.  He  resigned  in  1705,  but  was 
reappointed  theorbist  in  1708,  with  the  additional 
post  in  1 71 3  of  court-composer.  From  this  time 
he  devoted  himself  with  marked  success  to  the 
composition  of  operas,  especially  the  higher  kind 
of  comic  operas.  His  best  work  was  the  tragi- 
comic opera  '  Don  Chisciotte  in  Sierra  Morena,* 
which  is  a  model  of  its  kind  for  the  clear  delinea- 
tion of  each  separate  character.  It  was  per- 
formed first  at  the  Camaval  of  1719  in  Vienna, 
and  afterwards  (1722)  at  Hamburg,  in  German. 
His  first  opera,  'Clotilde*  (Vienna,  1706),  was 
produced  in  London  (1709),  and  the  songs  pub- 
lished separately  by  Walsh.  Conti*s  cantatas  and 
oratorios  are  solid  and  thoughtful.  Von  Kochel 
(J.  J.  Fux:  Vienna,  1872)  gives  a  catalogue  of 
aU  his  works  performed  in  Vienna  between  1 706 
and  1732.  They  comprise  16  grand  operas,  13 
serenades  or  'Feste  teatrali,*  and  9  oratorios, 
the  scores  of  which  are  to  be  found  almost  entire 


in  the  Imperial  library  and  in  the  archives  of 
the  '  Gesellschaft  der  Musik-freunde*  at  Vienna. 
Mattheson,  in  his  *  VoUkommene  Kapellmeister* 
(i739>  P*  4^)r  cAsts  a  grave  slur  on  Conti*8 
character  through  a  confusion  between  him  and 
his  son  Ignaz.  The  mistake  was  corrected  by 
Quantz  in  Marpurg^s  'Kritische  Beitr^e*  (1754, 
vol.  i.  p.  219),  and  by  Gerber  in  his  'Neues 
Lexicon,'  but  F^tis  maintained  the  authenticity 
of  the  anecdote  in  the  'Revue  musicale'  (1827, 
No.  3),  and  even  repeated  it  in  his  '  Biographic 
Universelle'  after  the  real  fa«ts  had  been  made 
known  by  Molitor  in  the  '  Allg.  musik.  Zeitung' 
(1838,  p.  153).  Conti  died  in  Vienna  July  20, 
1732.  Mendel,  in  his  'Mus.  Conv.  Lexicon,* 
states  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  court 
chapel-master,  but  this  is  incorrect,  as  he  was 
still  court-composer  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
yoimger  Conti,  Jgnaz,  whom  F^tis  is  uncertain 
whether  to  call  the  son  or  the  brother  of  Francesco, 
was  really  his  son,  bom  in  1699.  He  held  the 
post  of '  Hof-scholar*  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
March  28, 1759,  and  composed  several  serenades 
and  oratorios  which  bear  no  traces  of  his  father  s 
abiUty.  [C.  F.  P.] 

CONTI.    See  Gizziello. 

CONTINtJO.  The  short  for  Basso  Continuo, 
which  see. 

CONTRABASSO,  the  Italianfor  Double  Bass. 

CONTRABASS  POSAUNE.  See  Trombone. 

CONTRABASS  TUBA.    See  BombabdoK. 

CONTRA-FAGOTTO,  the  ordinary  name  in 
orchestral  scores  for  the  Dooble  Bassoon.  See 
scores  of  Beethoven  s  Symphonies  5  and  9, 
Brahms*s  Variations  on  a  theme  of  Haydn's,  etc. 

CONTRALTO.  The  lowest  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  the  female  voice  (the  two 
others  being  soprano  and  mezzo  soprano),  and 
that  to  which  in  choral  music  the  part  next 
above  {contra  ^  or  counter  to)  the  alto  is  assigned. 
[Alto.]  The  culture  and  employment,  as  a  solo 
instrument,  of  the  female  contralto  voice,  like 
that  of  its  correlative  the  bass,  is  comparatively 
modem,  and  even  yet  not  universal.  By  the 
opera  composers  of  France  and  Germany  it  has 
been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  but  rarely  em- 
ployed. In  his  adaptation  for  the  french 
Theatre  of  his  Italian  'Orfeo,*  originally  com- 
posed (1769)  for  a  contralto,  Gludk  transposed 
and  otherwise  re -cast  the  music  of  the  title- 
character  for  a  tenor.  It  is  to  Rossini  and  his 
Italian  contemporaries  that  this  voice  owes  its 
present  very  important  status.  In  few  of  their 
operas  is  it  unemployed.  In  the  chcnral  music  how- 
ever of  the  composers  of  all  nations  it  has  now 
definitively  taken  its  place — till  lately  monopo- 
lised, in  England  especially,  by  the  male  counter- 
tenor, a  voice  of  somewhat  difierent  compass 
and  alt(^ether  different  quality.  [Alto.]  In 
extent  the  ocmtralto  voice  sometimes  exceeds 
every  other,  male  or  female.  Like  the  bass  it 
has  a  third  register,  but  far  more  frequently  and 
successfully  brought  imder  control.  A  contralto 
has  been  known  to  possess  an  available  compass 
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of  three  octaves.  Its  most  effective  notes  how- 
ever, and  those  only  which  it  is  safe  to  employ  in 
choral  music,*  are  the  notes  which  can  be  placed 
on  the  stave  (unfortunately  obsolete)  which  has 
the  C  def  on  the  second  line— firom  the  G 


below  middle  C  te  the  octave  above  the  ;  ff — 
latter  —  incorrectly  called  the  Mezzo-  ifn 
soprano  stave.  Though  not  so  penetrating  as  the 
soprano,  the  contralto  voice  surpasses  it  in  ten* 
demess  and  in  volume ;  and  even,  which  is  more 
remarkable,  in  flexibility,  recent  contralti  have 
certainly  equalled^  perhaps  surpassed,  vocalists  of 
every  other  class.  As  examples  of  singers  in  the 
full  acceptation  of  the  term  the  names  of  Grasr 
sini,  Pisaroni,  Brambilla,  and:Alboni,  all  con- 
tralti, have  become  kistoricaL  [J.H.] 

CONTRAPUNTAL  is  properly  that  which  U 
written  according  to  the  rules  of  strict  Counter* 
point,  which  see ;  but  it  is  commonly  used  to 
describe  music  of  a  pure  and  dtgnified  style,  in 
which  the  effect  is  produced  more  by  the  inde^ 
pendent  motion  of  the  parts  than  by  tiie  mass- 
ing of  the  harmonies.  The  lazier  proportion  of 
early  modem  music  was,  essentially  contrapuntal, 
and  it  seems  that  the  firist  ideas  of  harmony  were 
derived  from  the  species  of  counterpoint  called 
Discantus,  which  was  a  popular  device  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  consisted 
of  fitting  two  independent  tunes  together.  This 
basis,  Mid  the  fact  that  musicians  were  slow  in 
developing  a  sense  for  more  than  very  simple 
harmonies,  made  the  contrapuntal  style  their 
natural  mode  of  musical  expression.  But  the 
development  of  the  elaborate  harmonies  of  mo- 
dem instrumental  music  has  so  changed  its 
whole  character,  that  an  attempt  to  write  true 
contrapuntal  music  at  the  present  day  is  some- 
thing like  trying  to  write  a  poem  in  the  English 
of  Chaucer ;  and  very  few  composers,  unless  they 
devote  their  attention  specially  to  it,. are  likely 
to  achieve  a  contrapuntal  work  which  shall  not 
have  the  appearance  of  being  either  forced  or 
meaningless.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CONTRxVRY  MOTION  is  the  progression  of 
parts  in  opposite  directions,  one  or  more  as- 
cending while  the  other  or  others  descend. 
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In  contrapuntal  music  it  was  oonridered  pre- 
ferable to  similar  or  oblique  motion,  and  it  always 
has  a  stronger  and  more  vigorous  character  than 
either  of  these.  Many  conspicuous  examples  of 
its  use  in  modem  music  may  be  found,  as  for 
instance  in  the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony  in  C  minor — 
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Passing  notes  aie  allowed  to  progress  con- 
tinuously by  contravy  motion  until  they  arrive 
at  notes  which  form  a  part  of  some  definite 
harmony  (  «  ), 
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fn>m  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata 
in  Bb,  op.  io6.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CONTREDANSE  (Engl,  eountryrdance,  Ger. 
eontretam).  A  dance  of  English  origin^  which 
waa  introdueed  into  France  in  the  Regency, 
1715-23,  and  has  since  become  very  popular. 
The  music  to  the  oontredanse  is  of  a.  lively 
character ;  it  is  written  either  in  a-4  or  iil  6-8 
time,  and  consists  uniformly  of  eight-bar  phrases, 
each  of  which  is  usually. repeated.  The  name 
probably  arose  from  the  &ct  that  the  danoers 
were  ranged  oiv'er  against  (contre)  one  another. 
The  English  term  '  oountiy-danca"  is  probably  a 
mere  adaptation. 

Beethoven  has  written  twelve  oontredanaes  for 
orchestra^  from  one  of  which  he  developed  the 
finale  of  his  'Eroica*  symphony.  Mozart  has 
also  left  alai^  numb^  of  specimens  of  tliia 
class  of  composition.  A  series  of  five  or  six 
oontredanses- forms  a  Qdadbillk.  [£.  P.] 

CONY  ERST,  GiROLAMO,  was  bora  at  Correggio 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  is 
known  as  the  author  of  the  following  works : — 
Canzoni  a  5  voci;  Venice,  G.  Sootto  1575  ;  re- 
printed by  tiie  same  publisher  in  1580  in  4to; 
Madrigali,  a  6  vod,  lib.  i  ;  Venice  1584 ;  ibid, 
in  4to.  Convend  is  familiar  to  English  amateurs 
through  his  fine  Madrigal  'When  all  alone  my 
pretty  love  was  playing.  *  [E.  H.  P.] 

CONVICT  (Ck)nvictorium),  an  establishment 
existing  in  many  German  towns  for  the  free  or 
very  economical  education  of  boys ;  usually  con- 
nected with  the  convent  system,  and  supported 
by  the  state  or  private  foundation.  Its  only 
claim  to  mention  here  is  the  fact  that  Schubert 
was  educated  for  the  Hof-kapdle  at  the  Convict 
at  45  in  the  Piaristen  Gasse,  «roeeph8tadt,  Vienna. 
That  for  the  choristers  of  St.  Stephen's  ia  in  the 
Stubenbastei,  No.  2. 

COOKE,  Benjahik,  Mus.  Doc.,  the  son  of 
Benjamin  Cooke,  a  music  publisher  in  New 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  was  bom  in  1734.  In 
his  ninth  year  he  was  placed  under  the  instrac- 
tion  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  and  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress as  in  thi«e  years  time  to  be  able  to  act 
as  deputy  for  John  Robinson,  organist  <^  West- 
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minster  Abbey.  In  1752  he  was  appointed  sac* 
oesaor  to  Dr.  Pepusch  as  conductor  at  the  Aca- 
demy of  Ancient  Music.  In  September  57, 
on  the  resignation  of  Bernard  Grates,  he  obtained 
the  appointment  of  master  of  the  choristem  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  on  Jan.  27,  58,  that 
of  lay  vicar  there.  On  July  i,  62,  on  the 
death  of  Robinson,  Cooke  was  appointed  organist 
of  the  Abbey.  In  75  he  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge,  and  in  82  was 
admitted  to  the  same  degree  at  Oxford.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  elected  organist  of  St.  Martin* 
in-the-Fields.  In  1 789  he  resigned  the  conductor* 
■hip  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  te  Dr. 
Arnold.  He  died  Sept.  14,  1793,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
mural  tablet,  with  a  fine  canon,  records  his 
■kill  and  worUi.  Dr.  Cooke's  compositions,  which 
are  voluminous,  are  for  the  church,  concert-room, 
and  chamber.  For  the  theatre  he  produced 
nothing  except  an  ode  for  Dr.  Delap's  tragedy, 
'The  Captives,*  1786.  His  church  music  com- 
prises the  fine  service  in  6,  and  one  composed  in 
1787  at  the  request  of  Lord  Heathfield  for  the 
use  of  the  garrison  in  Gibraltar;  two  anthems 
composed  in  1748  and  49  for  the  Founders 
day  at  the  Charter  House ;  an  anthem  with 
ordie«tral  accompaniments  for  the  funeral  of 
William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  1764;  another 
of  the  same  description,  for  the  installation  of 
the  Bishop  of  Osnabuig,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Yoric,  as  Knight  of  the  Bath,  1772  ;  and  fourteen 
others,  besides  several  dumts  and  psalm  and 
hymn  tunes.  For  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music  he  added  choruses  and  accompaniments 
to  Peigolesi's  '  Stabat  Mater,*  1 759,  and  to  Gal- 
liard*8  'Morning  Hymn'  (printed  1773);  and 
composed  an  Ode  for  Christmas  Day,  1763;  'The 
S3rrens*  Song  to  Ulysses* ;  Collinses  Ode  on  the 
Passions  (printed  1784);  Ode  on  the  Genius  of 
Chatterton,  1786;  and  Ode  on  the  King's  re- 
covery, 1789.  But  the  compositions  by  which 
he  is  best  known,  and  which  will  convey  his  name 
to  posterity,  are  his  numerous  and  beautiful  glees, 
canons,  etc.  For  seven  of  these  ^five  glees,  a 
canon,  and  a  catch)  the  Catch  Club  awarded  him 
prizes.  Dr.  Cooke  published  in  his  lifetime  a 
collection  of  his  glees,  and  a  second  collection 
appeared  in  1795  under  the  care  of  his  son 
Hobert.  Twenty-nine  glees,  and  eleven  rounds 
catches  and  canons  by  Dr.  Cooke  are  printed  in 
Warren's  collections.  His  instrumental  com- 
positions consist  of  organ  pieces,  concertos  for 
the  orchestra,  marches,  and  harpsichord  lessons. 
Apart  from  his  eminence  as  a  composer  and  practi- 
cal musician.  Dr.  Cooke  was  one  of  the  beet  and 
most  learned  theorists  of  his  time.       [W.  H.  H.] 

COOKE,  Hbkbt—*  Captain  Cooke'— was  edu- 
cated in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Charles  I.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  joined  the  king's 
army,  and  obtained,  in  1642,  a  captain's  commis- 
sion. During  the  Comuionwealth  he  subsisted  by 
teaching  music.  On  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  1660,  Cooke  was  appointed  one 
of  the  gentlemen  and  master  of  ine  children. 
In  1663  he  obtained  a  grant  for  himself  and  hia 
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sncoesRors  of  £30  per  annum  for  the  diet,  lodg- 
ing, washing,  and  teaching  of  each  of  the  children 
of  the  chapel.  In  July  1664  he  was  appointed 
*  Composer  of  the  king's  private  music  for  voices,' 
at  a  yearly  salary  of  £40.  Cooke  died  July  13, 
1672,  and  was  buried  on  July  17  in  the  east 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Antony  Wood 
asserts  that  his  death  was  hastened  by  chagrin 
at  finding  himself  supplanted  in  favour  by  Pel- 
ham  Humfrey,  who  had  been  his  pupil.  Cooke 
retained  the  title  of '  captain '  until  his  death.  He 
-composed  several  anthems,  the  wOTds  of  which 
are  contained  in  Clifford's  collection,  and  a  pro- 
xsessional  hymn  which  was  performed  at  Windsor 
at  the  festival  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter, 
April  17,  1 66 1.  He  also  contributed  some  of 
the  music  to  Davenant's  '  First  Day's  Entertain- 
ment at  Rutland  House'  in  1657.        [W.H.H.] 

COOKE,  Nathaniel,  bom  at  Bosham,  near 
Chichester,  in  1773,  was  nephew  of  Matthew 
Cooke,  organist  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  from 
whom  he  received  the  chief  part  of  his  musical 
education.  He  became  organist  of  the  parish 
church  of  Brighton,  for  the  use  of  the  choir  of 
which  he  published  a  Collection  of  Psalm  and 
Hymn  tunes,  including  some  of  his  own  com- 
positions, which  long  continued  in  fibvour.  He 
also  published  some  small  pieces  for  the  piano- 
forte. [W.  H.  H.] 

COOKE,  Robert,  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke, 
succeeded  his  fiftther,  on  his  death  in  I793t  as 
organist  of  St.  Martin-in-the -Fields.  On  the  death 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  in  iSoa,  he  was  appointed  or- 
ganist and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  In  18 14  he  unfortunately  became 
deranged,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  his  disorder 
drowned  himself  in  the  Thames.  Robert  Cooke 
composed  an  Evening  Service  in  C  and  an  an- 
them, 'An  Ode  to  Friendship,*  and  several 
8ongs  and  glees.  Three  of  the  latter  obtained 
prizes  at  the  Catch  Club.  A  collection  of  eight 
of  his  glees  was  published  by  the  author  in 
1805.  [W.H.H.] 

COOKE,  Thomas  Simpson,  fiuniliarly  known 
as  Tom  Cooke,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1782. 
Evincing  early  a  taste  for  music  he  studied 
under  his  father,  and  made  such  rapid  progress 
as  to  perform  in  public  a  violin  concerto  when 
only  seven  years  of  age.  He  received  instruction 
in  composition  from  G iordani.  When  only  fifteen 
he  was  appointed  leader  of  the  band  at  the 
theatre  in  Crow  Street,  Dublin,  in  which  situ- 
ation he  continued  several  years,  and  composed 
several  musical  pieces.  On  one  of  his  benefit 
nights  he  announced  himself  to  sing  the  tenor 
part  of  The  Seraskier,  in  Storace's  opera  '  The 
Siege  of  Belgrade,'  an  experiment  which  proved 
quite  successful,  and  led  to  his  removal  to 
London,  where  he  made  his  first  appearance, 
in  the  same  character,  at  the  English  Opera 
House,  Lyceum,  on  July  13,  181 3.  On  Sept.  14, 
1 81 5,  he  appeared  as  Don  Carlos  in  'The  Du- 
enna,* at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  he  con- 
tinued as  a  principal  tenor  singer  for  nearly 
twenty  yean.    During  this  period,  on  one  of  hu 
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benefit  nights,  he  exhibited  the  Tersatility  of 
his  talents  by  performing  in  succession  on  the 
violin,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  violon- 
cello, double  bass,  and  pianoforte.  About  1823 
he  undertook,  alternately  with  his  duty  as  tenor 
singer,  the  duty  of  leader  of  the  band.  Some 
years  later  he  was  engaged,  at  Drury  Lane  and 
Govent  Garden,  as  director  of  the  music  and 
conductor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  and  occasionally  led  the  band 
or  conducted  the  concerts.  In  1 846  he  succeeded 
John  Loder  as  leader  at  the  Concert  of  Antient 
Music.  For  several  years  he  held  the  jwai 
of  principal  tenor  singer  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Bavarian  Embassy.  He  died  at  his  house  in 
Great  Portland  Street,  Feb.  26,  184^,  and  was 
buried  at  Kensal  Green  cemetery.  Cooke's  com- 
positions were  nimierous  and  varied.  He  wrote 
much  for  the  theatre,  but  his  music  of  that 
description  has  mostly  passed  out  of  memory. 
As  a  glee  composer  he  was  more  successful,  and 
several  of  his  compositions  of  that  class  obtained 
prizes  from  the  Catch  and  Glee  Clubs.  As  a 
singing-master  he  had  a  deserved  reputation, 
ana  several  of  his  pupils  achieved  distinction; 
amongst  them  Miss  M.  Tree,  Mrs.  Austin,  Miro 
Povey,  Miss  Rainforth,  the  Misses  A.  and  M. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  sin^^tng,  which  was  much  esteemed. 
Cookers  principal  dnunatic pieces  were  'Frederick 
the  Great,'  1814;  'The  Kings  Proxy,'  1815; 
'  The  Count  of  Anjou.'  1816  ;  *  A  Tale  of  Other 
Times'  (with  Bochsa),  1822;  'The  Wager,  or, 
The  Midnight  Hour,'  1825;  'Oberon,  or,  The 
Charmed  Horn,*  1826;  'Malvina,'  1826;  'The 
Boy  of  SantiUane,'  1827;  'The  Brigand,'  1829, 
one  song  in  which,  'Gentle  Zitella,'  attained 
great  popularity;  'Peter  the  Great,'  1829; 
'The  Dragon's  Gia,'  1830;  'The  Ice  Witch,' 
1831;  'Hyder  AU.'  1831  ;  'St.  Patrick's  Eve,' 
1832;  'King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Hound  Table,'  1835  ;  additional  songs  for  'A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  1840.  He  also  ad- 
apted several  foreign  operas  to  the  English  stage, 
after  a  fiuhion  in  vogue  in  his  time,  i.  e.  omitting 
much  that  the  composer  wrote,  and  supplying 
its  place  by  compositions  of  his  own.  He  pub- 
lished 'Six  Glees  for  3  and  4  voices'  in  1844, 
besides  many  singly.  Among  his  glees  which 
gained  prizes  were  'Haill  bounteous  Nature,* 
1829;  'Come,  spirits  of  air,*  1830;  'Let  us 
drain  the  nectared  bowl,'  1830 ;  'Thou  beauteous 
spark  of  heavenly  birth,'  1832 ;  *0  fair  are  thy 
flowerets,'  1836:  he  likewise  obtained  a  prize 
for  his  catch,  '  Let's  have  a  catch  and  not  a  glee,' 
1832.  Cooke  had  considerable  abilities  as  a  wit 
and  humourist.  His  eldest  son,  Henbt  Anoelo 
Michael  (commonly  known  as  Grattan)  Cooke, 
was  educated  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
and  for  many  years  held  the  post  of  principal 
oboe  in  all  the  best  orchestras,  and  was  subse- 
quently band-master  of  the  second  regiment  of 
Life  Guards.  [W.  H.  H.] 

COOMBE,  William  Feanois,  son  of  a  sing- 
ing-master  at  Plymouth,  was  bom  there  in  1786. 
Commencing  his  musical  studies  under  his  fitther. 
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he  subsequently  prosecuted  them  under  Churclnll, 
and  finally  under  Jackson  of  Exeter.  At  four- 
teen yean  of  age  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
organist  of  Chard,  which  he  in  a  few  years  re- 
signed for  that  of  Totnes,  which  he  in  torn  gave 
up,  after  holding  it  for  nine  years,  for  the  like 
place  at  Chelmsford.  He  published  severaljpiano- 
forte  pieces  of  his  composition.  [W.  H.  H.] 

COOMBS,  James  Mobbis,  was  bom  at  Salis- 
bury in  1769.  He  was  admitted  a  chorister  of 
the  cathedral  under  Dr.  Stephens  and  Parry. 
In  1789  he  was  appointed  organist  at  Chippen- 
ham, and  retained  that  place  until  his  death  in 
1820.  His  published  works  consist  of  a  Te  Deum 
Mid  Jubilate,  songs,  glees,  a  set  of  canzonets,  and 
a  selection  of  psalm  tunes.  [W.  H.  H.] 

COOPER,  Geobgb,  son  of  the  assistant  or- 
ganist to  St.  PauVs;  bom  in  Lambeth  July  7, 
1820.  His  quickness  of  ear,  readiness  of  execu- 
tion, and  taste  for  good  music,  developed  them- 
selves very  early,  and  his  mad  to  the  organ  was 
smoothed  by  an  old  harpsichord  with  pedals  and 
two  rows  of  keys,  on  which  the  lad  practised 
at  all  available  times.  When  1 1  years  old  he 
oft^n  took  the  service  at  St.  Paul's  for  his  father, 
and  at  the  Festivals  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  it 
was  Attwood's  delight  (then  chief  organist)  to 
make  him  extemporise.  On  one  such  occasion 
Mendelssohn  is  said  to  have  remarked  and 
praised  him.  At  13^  he  was  made  organist  of 
St.  Benet,  Paul's  Whart  On  Attwood's  death 
he  became  assistant  organist  of  St.  Paul's,  vice 
his  father  resigned  ;  in  1836  organist  of  St.  Ann 
and  St.  Agnes ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  £ather,  in 
1843,  succeeded  him  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  and  be- 
came singing-master  and  organist  to  Christ's 
Hospital  as  well.  On  the  death  of  Sir  George 
Smart  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.     He  died  Oct.  2,  1876,  much  regretted. 

Cooper  did  much  to  familiarise  his  hearers 
with  the  works  of  Bach  and  other  great  com- 
posers, which  he  played  in  a  noble  style.  His 
*  Organ  Arrangements.' '  Organist's  Manual,'  and 
'Organist's  Assistant,'  are  well  known,  and  so 
is  his  'Introduction  to  the  Organ,'  long  the 
only  work  of  its  kind  in  England.  These 
were  his  only  publications  of  any  moment.  He 
had  a  strong  taste  for  natural  science,  and 
divided  his  time  between  the  organ,  his  fems, 
and  photography. 

COPERARIO,  JoHK,  was  an  Englishman 
named  Cooper,  who,  having  Italianised  his  name 
during  a  sojourn  in  Italy,  continued  the  use  of 
it  after  his  return  to  England.  He  was  a  com- 
poser for  and  performer  on  the  lute  and  viol  da 
gamba,  and  the  musical  instructor  of  the  children 
of  James  I.  In  1606  he  published  'Funeral 
Teares  for  the  Death  of  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Earle  of  Devonshire :  figured  in  seaven  songes, 
whereof  sixe  are  so  set  forth  that  the  wordes  may 
be  exprest  by  a  treble  voice  alone  to  the  Lute 
and  Base  Violl,  or  else  that  the  meane  part  may 
be  added,  if  any  shall  affect  more  fulnesse  of 
parts.  The  seaventh  is  made  in  forme  of  a  Dia- 
logue and  can  not  be  sung  without  two  voyoes.' 
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He  composed  the  music  to  '  The  Masque  of  the 
Inner  Temple  and  Graye's  Inn/  performed  at 
AVhitehall,  Feb.  ao,  i6ia.  In  1613  he  publiidied 
'Songs  of  Mourning  bewailing  the  untimely 
death  of  Prince  Henry.  Worded  by  Tho.  Cam- 
pion and  set  forth  to  bee  sung  with  one  voyoe  to 
the  Lute  or  Yioll.'  He  contributed  three  of  the 
songs  to  the  masque  performed  at  Whitehall  on 
St.  Stephen's  Night,  1614,  and  supplied  the 
whole  of  the  music  in  '  The  Masque  of  Flowers  * 
presented  in  the  same  place  on  Twelfth  Night 
in  the  same  year,  both  masques  being  given  in 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset 
and  Lady  Frances  Howard.  He  composed  a  set 
of  Fancies  for  the  organ  for  Charles  I,  the  manu- 
script of  which  is  still  extant,  and  numerous 
Fancies  for  viols.  He  contributed  two  vocal 
pieces  to  '  The  Teares  or  Lamentacions  of  a  Sor- 
rowfull  Soule,*  published  by  Sir  William  Leighton 
in  1614.  Coperario  was  the  master  of  Henry 
and  William  Lawes.  He  died  during  the  Pro- 
tectorate. [W.H.H.] 

COPPOLA,  GiuSKFPB,  a  singer  at  the  King's 
Theatre  in  1777.  He  appei^ed  as  *Ciro*  in 
iSacchini's  '  Creso/  and  in  other  operas.     [J.  M.] 

COPPOLA,  Pier  Antonio,  bom  in  1792  at 
Castrogiovanni  in  Sicily,  son  of  a  musician, 
studied  at  the  Royal  CoU^e  of  Music  at  Naples. 
His  first  opera,  *IlFiglio  baikdito*  (1816)  was 
well  received,  and  his  '  Nina  pazza  per  amore* 
(Rome,  1835),  was  performed  in  every  town  of 
Italy,  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Lisbon,  Spain,  Mexico, 
and,  as  an  op^ra-comique  with  the  title  of  '  £va,' 
in  Paris  (1H39).  In  1836  he  composed  '£n- 
richetta  di  Baienfeld'  for  Vienna,  and  this  was 
followed  by  'Gli  Ulinese*  (Turin),  one  of  bis  best 
works;  and  'La  bella  Celeste  d^li  Spadari* 
(^Milan).  At  the  Royal  Theatre  in  Lisbon  he 
produced  'Giovanna  i™»'  (1841),  and  'Inbs  de 
Castro*  (1842).  In  1843  he  returned  to  Italy, 
and  composed  five  more  opous,  which  were  less 
successful  than  his  earlier  works,  and  he  finally  re- 
turned to  his  post  at  Lisbon.  Coppola  might  have 
taken  a  higher  place  h^  he  not  come  into  com- 
petition with  Rossini.  Some  masses,  litanies,  and 
other  church  music  are  to  be  found  in  the  libraries 
at  Naples.     He  died  Nov.  14, 1877.      [M.C.C.] 

COPYRIGHT.  The  statutes  r^ulating  copy- 
right in  music  are  3,  4  Will.  IV,  c.  15  ;  5,  6  Vict, 
c.  45  ;  and  7,  8  Vict.  c.  1 2  ;  and  their  joint  effect 
is,  Uiat  the  composer,  or  the  person  to  whom  he 
transfers  his  interest,  has  an  exclusive  right  to 
publish  or  give  performances  of  the  work  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  composer  and  seven  years 
afterwards,  and  also  during  the  period  of  forty- 
two  years  from  the  publication  or  first  performance 
of  the  work.  The  copyright  proprietorship  of  a 
British  composer  in  his  work  is  complete  from 
the  moment  of  composition;  but  for  purposes 
of  public  convenience  a  register  is  kept  at 
Stationer's  Hall,  at  which  the  title,  date,  and 
proprietorship  of  anv  work  may  be  officially 
entered :  and  although  such  entry  is  not  necessary 
to  give  the  composer  the  copyright  of  his  work, 
Mn.d,  without  making  any  such  entry,  an  action 


can  be  brought  against  any  person  performing 
the  work  without  written  permission,  yet  no 
action  can  be  brought  against  any  one  publishing 
the  work  until  the  entry  has  been  made,  A 
similar  entry  should  be  made  whenever  the 
copyright  changes  hands.  Such  transfer  may 
also  be  made  by  writing,  and  in  this  case  the 
exact  nature  of  the  rights  transferred  will  be 
collected  from  the  document ;  but  if  the  transfer 
is  evidenced  by  registration  alone,  an  entry  of 
the  transfer  of  the  copyright  will  be  taken  to 
prove  no  more  than  the  transfer  of  the  right 
of  puhlicdUion,  and  the  right  of  performance  will 
remain  with  the  transferor.  If  therefore  the  latter 
right  is  intended  to  pass,  a  written  contract 
should  be  made  to  this  effect.  To  obtain  the 
full  benefit  of  the  English  law,  even  for  British 
subjects,  the  first  publication  or  performance 
must  take  place  in  the  United  ICingdom ;  if  it 
takes  place  abroad,  the  work  is  in  every  respect 
considered  as  foreign,  although  the  author  be 
a  British  subject.  An  arrangement  for  the  piano 
of  a  work  written  for  othep  instruments  has  not 
hitherto  been  considered  as  an  infringement  of 
the  copyright  of  the  latter;  but  the  cases  do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  prove  that  any  bare  transcription 
of  the  score  to  pianoforte  staves  would  necessarily 
escape  with  impunity.  The  amount  of  change 
constituting  a  really  new  work  cannot  be  expressed 
in  any  general  rule ;  each  case  is  determined  on 
its  merits. 

We  now  pass  to  works  composed  by  foreigners, 
or  first  published  or  performed  abroad.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  foreigner,  by  residing  in  England 
at  the  time  of  publication  or  first  performance, 
may  place  his  work  in  every  respect  imder 
British  law ;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  held  that 
for  this  purpose  residence  in  Great  Britain  at 
the  time  of  publication  is  indispensable.  It  19 
doubtful  whether,  under  the  Aliens  Act  of  1870, 
this  is  still  so ;  but  the  short  residence  necessary 
is  a  less  evil  than  the  chance  of  expensive 
litigation.  If  a  foreigner  sell  to  a  British  subject 
his  work  while  still  unpublished  and  still  un- 
performed, the  purchaser  has  full  English  copy- 
right property  in  the  work,  just  as  if  he  had 
written  it  himself.  But  a  work  first  published 
or  performed  abroad  can  only  obtain  protection 
in  England,  when  a  treaty  exists  between  this 
country  and  the  country  where  the  work  is 
produced,  creating  reciprocal  copyright  interests. 
Such  treaties  exist  between  this  country  and 
France,  Prussia,  and  some  other  German  states, 
Belgiimi,  Spain,  and  Italy.  There  is  no  copy- 
right treaty  with  the  United  States,  nor  with 
Austria,  Russia,  Norway,  or  Sweden.  The  Act 
7  and  8  Vict.  c.  12,  upon  which  international 
copyright  rests,  requires  that  every  Order  in 
Council  granting  copyright  privileges  to  foreigners 
shall  prescribe  a  time  within  which  the  work 
shall  be  registered  at  Stationers*  Hall.  Regis- 
tration therefore;  as  concerns  foreign  productions, 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Not  only  is  it 
necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  English  works,  that 
entry  sludl  be  made  before  l^al  proceedings  can 
be  commenced  against  an  unlicensed  publication ; 
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but,  uxileas  the  work  be  regiBtered  at  Stationen* 
Hall,  no  protection  can  at  any  future  time  be 
obtained  for  it.  The  period  within  which  a 
work  must  be  registered  is  specified  in  the  Order 
of  Council  announcing  in  the  London  Gazette 
the  terms  of  each  copyright  treaty  when  made ; 
and  the  terms  may  vary  in  every  treaty.  Foreign 
musicians  who  contemplate  introducing  their 
works  into  England  ought  therefore  to  consult 
a  qualified  adviser  immediately  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  their  work ;  or,  for  want  of  this 
precaution,  they  may  find  their  productions  public 
property  at  the  moment  that  they  might  have 
become  remunerative.  The  opera  of '  Faust*  has 
experienced  this  fate  ;  not  having  been  registered 
within  the  three  months  specified  in  the  Order 
of  Council,  its  perfarmanoe  ia  open  to  all  Her 
Majesty^s  subjects.  [C.  A.F.] 

COB  ANGLAIS.  (Ital.  (^oe  di  Caecia ;  and 
Oomo  Inglue ;  Germ.  Engliteku  Horn,)  A  tenor 
oboe,  standing  in  the  key  of  F,  and  therefore 
speaking  a  fifth  lower  than  the  ordinary  oboe. 
It  has  the  same  scale  and  compass  as  the  latter 
instrument,  from  £  or  Eb  in  the  bass,  to  about  A 
or  Bb  above  the  treble  clef.  It  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  oboe  that  the  bassethom  does  to 
the  clarinet,  hence  frequent  confusion  between 
the  two  instruments.  It  is  probably  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  'oboe  di  caecia'  found  in 
Bacns  scores,  and  perhuM  to  the  'chalumeau '  of 
Gluck*s  operaa ;  although  the  former  was  made  in 
the  form  of  a  bassoon  or  alto-fiatgotto,  and  the 
latter  may  have  been  a  kind  of  clarinet. 

Beethoven  has  written  a  fine  trio,  Op.  29,  for  two 
oboes  and  cor  aoglais,  and  variations  on  '  La  ci 
darem,*  which  l^ough  performed  at  Vienna  on 
I^-  33>  1797*  <^ro  Btill  m  MS.  Bossini  employs 
it  to  represent  the  alpenhem  in  the  overture  to 
•William  Tell';  Meyerbeer,  Wagner,  Hal^vy, 
Ambroise  Thomas,  and  «ther  modem  composers 
frequently  introduce  it  in  their  operas.  It  has  a 
peculiar  wailing  and  melancholy  tone,  which  is 
very  efifective,  but  it  is  difi&cult  and  somewhat 
treacherous  in  the  orchestra.  [W.  H.  S.] 

CORBET,  Fbanoisqub,  whose  real  name  was 
Francesco  Corbetti,  bom  at  Pavia  about  1630, 
died  in  Paris  about  1700 ;  the  best  player  of  his 
time  on  the  guitar.  After  travelling  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  he  settled  for  a  time  at  the 
court  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  sent  him  to 
Louis  XIV.  He  stayed  for  a  few  years  in  the 
French  court,  and  then  came  to  England,  where 
Charles  II  appointed  him  to  an  ofBce  in  the 
Queen's  household,  with  a  large  salary,  and 
provided  him  with  a  wife.  The  Revolution  of 
1688  drove  him  back  to  France.  His  best  pupils 
were  De  Vabray,  De  Via^,  and  M6dard,  who 
wrote  a  curious  epitaph  on  him.  [M.  C.  C] 

CORBETT,  William,  an  eminent  English 
violinist  at  the  commencement  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury, was  one  of  Queen  Anne*s  band  of  music, 
and  leader  of  the  band  at  the  Opera  House  in 
the  Haymarket  on  its  first  opening  in  1 705.  On 
the  pioduction  of  Handel's  'Rinaldo*  in  1711  a 
new  set  of  instrumentalists  was  introduced  into 
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the  opera  orchestra,  and  Corbett,  quitting  liia 
position  in  the  Queen's  band,  went  to  Italy,  and 
resided  for  many  years  at  Rome,  making  occa- 
sional visits  to  Venice,  Milan,  Florence,  Cremona^ 
Bologna>  Naples,  etc.,  amassing  during  the  time 
a  lai^  collection  of  music,  and  a  most  valuable 
assemblage  of  Italian  violins,  etc.  Those  ac- 
quainted with  his  circumstances  were  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  his  ability  to  make  these  purchases 
except  by  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  govern- 
ment spy,  employed  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Pretender.  Corbett  returned  to  England  in 
1740,  and  seems  to  have  resumed  his  position  in 
the  royal  band.  He  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
1 748.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  his  collection 
of  instruments  to  Gresham  College,  providing 
also  for  the  stipend  of  a  person  to  show  them, 
and  for  their  care.  The  college  authorities,  how- 
ever, rejected  the  gift  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  room  in  the  college  for  its  reception,  and 
the  instruments  were  consequently  sold  by  auc- 
tion '  at  the  Great  Room  over  against  Beaufort 
Buildinss,  in  the  Strand,  formerly  the  Hoop 
Tavern,  on  Saturday,  March  9,  1751.  Corbett  s 
collection  of  music  was  also  sold  by  auction  at 
his  bourse  in  Silver  Street.  Golden  Square.  Before 
quitting  England  Corbett  published  several  sets 
of  sonatas  for  violins,  flutes,  oboes,  etc. ;  some 
concertos  for  orchestra ;  and  instrumental  music 
for  'Henry  IV,*  1700;  'As  you  find  it*'  1703; 
and  *  Love  Betrayed,  or.  The  Agreeable  Du- 
appointoMnt,'  1703.  After  his  return  he  pub- 
lished 'Concertos,  or  Universal  Bizzarries  com- 
posed on  all  the  new  Gustos  during  many  yean* 
residence  in  Italy,*  containing  thirty-five  concertos 
in  seven  parts,  professing  to  exhibit  the  different 
styles  of  various  countries  and  cities.    [W.  H.  H.] 

CORDIER,  Jacques,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Booan,  bom  in  Lorraine  about  1580; 
dancing^master  and  performer  on  the  violin. and 
rebec  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  He  was 
unable  to  read  music,  but  had  great  power  of 
execution,  and  Mersennus  mentions  his  gift  of  0 
modulating  the  tones  of  the  violin.  He  was 
dancing-master  to  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of 
Charles  I,  and  came  with  her  to  England.  The 
King  took  great  delight  in  hearing  him  play  the 
violin.  He  returned  to  Paris  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  and  his  tomb  at  St.  Germain. 
TAuxerrois  was  restored  in  1843.  Chancy*s  'Tab- 
lature  de  Mandore*  (Paris,  1629),  contains  « 
graceful  'branle*  by  Cordier.  [M.C.C.] 

CORELLI,  Aboakoelo,  a  great  violinist  ard 
composer,  bom  at  Fusignano,  Imola,  1653.  He 
learnt  counterpoint  from.  Matteo  SimoneUi,  and 
the  violin  from  G.  B.  Bassani.  Of  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life  but  little  is  known.  He  appears 
to  have  travelled  in  Grermany,  and  to  have 
stayed  for  some  time  at  Munich,  attached  to  the 
court  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  It  is  also 
related  that  he  went  to  Paris  in  167a,  but  soon 
left  it  again,  owing  to  LuUi's  jealousy.  This 
however,  according  to  F^tis,  is  very  doubtful. 
In  1 681  he  returaed  to  Italy  and  settled  at 
Rome,  where  he  published  his  first  work,  a  set 
of   twelve    sonatas.      He  soon  made  a  great 
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reputation  as  performer  and  oomposer,  and 
became  a  faToarite  in  the  highest  cirdes  of 
Boman  society.  Oardinal  Pietro  Ottoboni,  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  the  arts  in  general  and 
of  music  in  particular,  was  his  great  friend  and 
patron.  Gorelli  lived  in  the  Cardinal's  palace 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  conducting  the 
concerts,  which  took  place  every  Monday,  and 
which  were  considered  the  most  important  and 
interesting  events  in  Roman  musical  life.  He 
also  lived  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
some  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  time, 
Cignani,  Maratti,  and  others,  with  whose 
assistanoe  he  formed  a  collection  of  valuable 
pictures.  This  collection,  together  with  a  not 
uioonsiderable  sum  x>f  money,  he  left  in  his 
will  to  his  friend  and  benefactor  the  Cardinal, 
who  however  accepted  the  pictures  only  and 
handed  over  the  money  to  Cox«lli's  relations. 

Corelli  appears  to  have  been  t)f  the  most 
amiaHft  disposition,  and  a  model  t>f  truly 
artistio  modesty.  He  was  very  nmple  and 
unpretentious  in  ail  his  liabits.  Handel,  though 
esteeming  him  highly,  used  to  say  of  him :  '  He 
likes  nothing  better  than  seeing  pictures  without 
paying  for  it,  and  saving  money.*  He  dressed 
almost  shabbily,  and  would  on  no  account  hire 
A  cainage,  but  always  went  on  foot.  Hawkins, 
in  his  History  of  Music,  gives  an  aooount  of 
his  meeting  with  Handel  at  Rome.  Handel 
conducted  some  of  his  own  cantatas,  which  were 
written  in  a  more  complicated  style  than  the 
music  with  which  Corelli  and  the  other  Italian 
musicians  of  that  period  were  fiEbmiliar.  Handel 
tried  in  vain  to  explain  to  Corelli,  who  was 
leading  the  band,  how  a  certain  passage  ought 
(o  be  executed,  and  at  last,  losing  his  temper, 
snatched  the  violin  from  Corelli  s  hands  and 
played  it  himself,  whereupon  Corelli  remarked 
in  the  politest  manner  '  Ma,  caro  Sassone,  qoesta 
musica  h  nel  stilo  franoese,  di  oh*  io  non  m* 
intendo*  (but^  my  dear  Saxon,  this  music  is  in 
the  French  style,  of  which  I  have  no  experience). 
It  was  the  overture  to  'II  trionfo  del  tempo,' 
which  Handel,  probably  with  special  regard  to 
Corelli,  had  written  in  the  style  of  his  ooncerti 
grossi  with  two  solo-violins.  It  is  a  fiery  im- 
petuous piece,  truly  Handelian  in  character,  and 
it  is  not  difiScult  to  understimd  how  Corelli  in 
Ids  quiet  elegant  manner  fiedled  to  attack  with 
Boffident  vigour  those  thundering  passages.  That 
Corelli,  who  in  his  own  com  positions  never  goes 
beyond  the  third  position,  might  have  been  puzsled 
by  this  passage,  which  occurs  in  the  saute  over- 
ture, is  also  possible, 
but  it  is  hardly 
likely  to  have  caused 
the  scene  described 
above. 

His  fifune  was  not  limited  to  Rome  and  Italy. 
From  all  countries  young  talents  came  to  beueiit 
by  his  instruction ;  and  his  compositions  were 
published  in  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Paris,  and 
liiyndon,  as  well  as  in  Italy.  Among  his  nume- 
rous pupils  the  most  eminent  were  Geminiani, 
liocatelli,  Somis,  Eaptiste,  and  CastruocL 
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niustriouB  foreigners  visiting    Rome  hardly 
ever  fitted  to  pay  homage  to  Corelli.    When 
Queen   Christina   of  Sw^en    came    there,  he 
conducted  in  her  palace  the  performances  of 
an  orchestra  of  150  musicians.    The  King  of 
Naples  repeatedly  tried  to  induce  him  to  s^tle 
ih  his  capital,  -and  made  him  most  favourable 
offers,   which   were    however  all  declined   by 
Corelli>  Who  was  toot  willing  to  give  u^   his 
happy  position  at  Rome,   where  he  was  uni* 
venaHy  loved  and  esteemed.     It  was  not  till 
late  in  life  that  he  visited  Naples,  which  town, 
with  Alessandro  Scarlatti  as  its  leading  musician 
and  an  excellent  orchestra,  was  at  ^hat  period 
by  fiur  the  most  important  musical  centre  of 
Italy.    Corelli,  who  appears  not  to  have  been 
away  from  Rome  for  many  y^ars,  was  most 
anxious  to  ensure  complete  success  in  Naples, 
and,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  effective  aocompani^ 
ment,  took  with  him  two  violinists  and  a  vio- 
lonodlo  player.      But  he  soon  saw  that  this 
precaution  had  been  superfluous.     At  the  first 
rehearsal  Scarlatti's  band  went  through  the  intro- 
ductory tutti  of  one  of  'Corelli's  concertos  with- 
out a  mistake,   whereupon  Corelli  admiringly 
exclaimed  :  *  Si  suona  a  Napoli  T    (They  play 
well  at  Naples  I)     The  king  however  did  not 
appreciate  his  playing,   and,   pronouncing   his 
adagio   tedious,   left   the  concert -room   before 
Coielli  had  finished.     But  this  was   not  all. 
Soon  afterwards  Corelli  was  leading  the  per- 
formance of  a  composition  of  Scarlatti* s,  when, 
in  a  passage  that  probably  was  nut  well  written 
for   the  violin,   he   made   a  very  conspicuous 
mistake,  while  Petrillo,  the  Neapolitan  leader, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  passage  in  question, 
executed  it  correctly.    Then  came  a  piece  in  the 
key  of  C  minor.    Corelli,  already  disconcerted, 
led  it  off  in  C  major.     "Ricominciamo !'  (kt  us 
begin  again!)    said   Scarlatti,  with  his  usual 
pdlitenesB,  and  poor  Corelli  started  onoe  more 
m  major>  so  that  Scarlatti  was  at  last  obliged 
to  point  out  his  mistake.      Corelli    felt    this 
incident  as  a  g^reat  humiliation,  and  left  Naples 
immediately.    Returned  to  Rcme  he  found  that 
a  new  violinist,  Valentin!,  had  won  the  general 
applause   and   admiration  of  the   public,  and 
considering    himself  slighted   and   superseded, 
took  it  so  much  to  heart  that  his  health  began 
to  faiL    In  171a  he  published  his  last  work, 
dedicated  to  his  admirer  John  WiUiam,  Prince 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  died  January  18, 
1713.     He  was  buried  in  a  princely  style  in 
the  Pantheon,  not  far  frx>m  Raphael's  toipb, 
and  Cardinal  OttobO^  erected  a  marble  monu- 
ment over  his  grave,  the  inscription  on  which 
bears  testimony  of  the  high  esteem  and  admi- 
ration in  which  Co^Ui  was  held.    For  many 
years  a  solemn  musical  service  was  held  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  death,  when  some  of  the 
great   master's   compositions    were    performed, 
conducted  by  one  of  ids  pupils. 

CoreUi  has  a  double  claim  to  a  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  musical  art — ^as  a  great 
violinist  who  laid  a  firm  foundation  for  all 
future    development   of   techni(iue    and    of   a 
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pure  style  of  playing;  and  fts  a  oompoeer  who 
materially  advanced  the  pxxjgresa  of  composition. 
Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  above  all  he 
was  a  great  violin-player,  and  that  all  he  wrote 
grew  out  of  the  very  nature  of  his  instrument ; 
and  as  the  violin  is  not  only  a  solo  instrument 
but  at  the  same  time  the  leading  orchestral  one, 
we  owe  to  Corelli  the  typical  treatment  of  it  in 
two  important  branches  of  composition.  In  his 
chamber-sonatas  and  concert!  grossi  (op.  i.  3,  3. 
4,  and  6)  he  must  be  considered  the  founder 
of  the  style  of  orchestral  writing  on  which  the 
future  development  in  this  direction  is  based, 
while  in  the  sonatas  (op.  5)  which  have  merely 
an  accompanying  fundamental  bass,  he  gives 
a  model  for  the  solo  sonata,  and  thereby  for 
all  writing  for  the  violin  aa  a  solo -instru- 
ment. 

All  his  works  are  characterised  by  conciseness 
and  lucidity  of  thought  and  form,  and  by  a 
dignified,  ahnost  aristocratic  bearing.  The  slow 
movements  show  genuine  pathos  as  well  as 
grace,  bringing  out  in  a  sU'iking  manner  the 
singing  power  of  the  violin.  The  quick  move- 
ments are  not  on  the  whole  of  equal  merit  ¥nth 
the  adagios, — at  least  in  point  of  originality  of 
thought  and  variety,  of  character.  They  appear 
to  oiur  modem  feeing  somewhat  dry,  almost 
exercise-like. 

Corelli's  gavottes,  sarabandes,  and  other  pieces 
with  the  form  and  xhythm  of  dances,  do  not 
materially  differ  from  similar  productions  of 
his  immediate  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
although,  like  everything  that  he  wrote,  they  are 
distinguished  by  great  earnestness  and  dignity 
of  style,  and  are  especially  well  adapted  to  the 
instrument.  He  was  not  so  much  an  innovator 
as  a  reformer ;  he  did  not  introduce  new  striking 
effects;  it  cannot  even  be  denied  that  his 
technique  was  a  limited  one — he  never  goes 
beyond  the  third  position  —  but,  by  rigidly 
excluding  everything  that  appeared  to  him 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  and 
by  adopting  and  using  in  the  best  possible  way 
everything  in  the  existing  technique  which  he 
considered  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the 
violin,  he  not  only  hindered  a  threatened  de- 
velopment in  the  wrong  direction,  but  also  gave 
to  this  branch  of  the  art  a  sound  and  solid  basis, 
which  his  successors  could  and  did  build  upon 
successfully. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  original 
editions  of  his  works : — 

a)  XII  Soiute  a  tre,  dD0  TloUnl  e  vlolanceno.  col  baao  per  ronquio. 
op,  1 ;  Boma,  18B3L  Another  edition  of  this  work  wm  poblldied  In 
leBB  ftt  Antwerp :  anotfacr  at  Amtterdam.  (2)  XII  Buonata  da  camera 
a  tte,  due  rlolinl,  Tioloncello  e  Tfolone  o  cembalo,  op.  S ;  Kama,  ItSS 
Two  later  editiooi  publiahed  at  Amiterdam.  (3)  XII  Soonata  a  tia 
due  Tlolini  e  arcUluto  col  baaw  per  I'oriano,  opw  9 ;  Bologna,  IGDO 
Antwerp,  16BI :  Amtterdam.  (i)  XII  Suonate  da  camera  a  tre.  dne 
▼lollnl  e  Tlolone  o  cembalo,  op.  4 ;  Bologna,  lOM.  Another  edition  o ' 
tbte  work  at  Amsterdam  under  the  ttUe,  Baletti  da  camera.  (B)  XII 
Booiiate  a  riollno  e  riolone  o  cembalo,  op>  5;  Boma,  1700.  The  nme 
arranged  bf  Qemlniaal  at  Conoeni  fxoat.  (S)  Ooncerti  gitMii  con  due 
Tlolini  e  riolonoeUo  di  concertino  obUgati,  e  due  altrl  rlolinl  e  >^m^  dl 
eoncerto  grooo  ad  arbitrlo  che  il  potnuno  radoppiar^  op.  6;  Loma. 
1713.  Another  edition  at  Amsterdam.  A  number  of  qjuiioui  worics 
were  published  under  CorelUli  DauM,  but  nona  an  genuine  except  Uie 
aboresii.  P>  jj  j 
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CORFE,  Joseph,  bom  in  1740  at  Salisbnrj, 
was  one  of  the  choristers  at  the  cathedral  there 
under  Dr.  John  Stephens,  oiganist  and  master  of 
the  boys.  In  1 78  a  he  was  appointed  Gentlenum 
of  the  dhapel  BoyaL  In  179  a  he  succeeded 
Robert  Parry  as  organist  and  master  of  the 
choristers  of  Salisbuiy  Cathedral,  which  o£Bces 
he  held  until  1804.  0>rfe  composed  and  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  Cathedral  Music,  consisting  of 
a  service  and  eight  anthems,  etc. ;  three  seta  of 
Glees,  of  twelve  each;  a  Treatise  on  Singing; 
a  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,  a  work  still  held 
in  esteem ;  besides  editing  a  Selection  of  Sacred 
Music  made  by  James  Harris,  and  other  works. 
He  died  in  1820,  aged  80. 

His  son  Arthur  I^omab,  was  bom  at 
Salisbury,  Aprilo,  1773.  In  1783  he  became 
a  chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey  under  Dr. 
Cooke.  He  subsequently  studied  the  piano- 
forte under  Murio  Clementi.  In  1804,  on  the 
resignation  of  his  father,  he  was  appointed  or- 
ganist and  master  of  the  children  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  A.  T.  Corfe  produced  and  published 
a  service  and  some  anthems,  several  pianoforie 
pieces,  and  'The  Principles  of  Harmony  and 
Thorough  Bass.'  He  died,  whilst  kneeling  in 
prayer,  Jan.  a8,  1863,  in  the  90^1  year  of  hia 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  doisters  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  where  a  tablet  was  erected  to  him 
by  his  thirteen  surviving  children,  one  of  whom, 
Charlks  William,  Mus.  Doa,  is  organist  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxfoni.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CORKINE,  William,  probably  a  lutenist* 
published  in  1610  'Ayres  to  Sing  and  Play  to 
the  Lute  and  Basse  Violl.  With  Pavins,  Galli- 
ards,  Almaines  and  Corantos  for  the  Lyra  VioU/ 
and  in  161  a  'The  Second  Booke  of  Ayxee,  some 
to  sing  and  play  to  the  Base  Violl  alone ;  othen 
to  be  sung  to  the  Lute  and  Base  Violl,  with  new 
Corantoes,  Pavins,  Almaines ;  as  also  divers  new 
Descants  upon  old  Grounds,  set  to  the  Lyra 
Violl.'  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life.    [W.H.H.] 

CORNEGA,  an  Italian  contralto,  engaged  by 
Ebers  for  the  season  of  1826,  at  a  salary  of  £500. 
Among  other  parts,  she  played  Felicia  in  'D 
Crociato,*  whicn  had  been  played  by  Garcia  a 
daughter  the  year  before.  She  was  re-engaged 
in  i827atasfdaryof£2oo.  [J.M.] 

CORNELIUS,  Peter,  a  near  relation  of  the 
painter  of  the  same  name,  and  as  composer  mi*^ 
author  a  prominent  representative  of  the  so- 
called  New-German  school,  was  bom  at  Mayence 
Dec.  24,  1824.  He  was  originally  intended  for 
the  stage,  and  it  was  not  till  after  his  first  per- 
formance, which  seems  to  have  been  unsucoessfiily 
that  he  decided  to  adopt  music  as  a  profession. 
His  musical  education  had  been  incomplete,  but 
his  dramatic  studies  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  literature,  and  were  of  considerable  service 
in  developing  his  poetic  Acuities.  He  worked 
hard,  and  acquired  a  vast  amount  of  general 
information.  After  the  death  of  his  &ther  (.1 844) 
he  pursued  music  with  energy  and  complete- 
ness ;  but  his  tendencies  were  forwards  towarda 
the  modem  ideal,  rather  than  baokwarda  to  the 
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strict  rules  of  counterpoint.  In  1852  he  went 
to  Weimar  and  joined  the  young  artists  who, 
under  Liszt's  leadership,  were  striving  to  carry 
out  the  ideas  of  Richard  Wagner.  They  formed 
eventually  a  separate  school,  to  which  ihe  name 
'New-German*  became  attached.  It  was  here 
that  Cornelius  became  acquainted  with  Wagner^s 
works,  while  with  Liszt  he  formed  ties  of  the 
closest  intimacy.  His  active  and  versatile  pen 
was  of  great  service  to  the  young  enterprise. 
He  strove  to  elucidate  the  new  principles  in 
the  'Neue  Zeitschrift  far  Musik,*  the  organ  of 
the  party,  both  by  original  articles  and  by  trans- 
lating a  series  of  lectures  given  in  French  by 
Xtiszt.  As  a  practical  embodiment  of  the  new 
views  he  composed  a  comic  opera,  '"Der  Barbier 
Ton  Bagdad/  of  which  only  a  single  performance 
took  place  (1858).  Liszt  resent^  the  judgment 
of  the  public,  and  left  Weimar,  which  ceased  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  school.  In  1858  Cornelius 
went  to  Vienna,  where  Wagner  was  then  living, 
and  became  intimate  with  him  also.  When 
King  Ludwig  II  invited  Wagner  to  Munich, 
Cornelius  foUowed  him  there  (1865),  first  as 
reader  to  the  king,  and  later  as  professor  of 
harmony  and  rhetoric  at  the  Conservatoire,  after 
it  had  been  transformed  into  the  'Konigliche 
Musik-schule'  with  H.  von  Billow  as  principal. 
Corneliuses  grand  opera  the  'Cid,*  produced  at 
Weimar  (1865),  may  be  considered  as  the  firuit  of 
his  intercourse  with  Wagner.  He  was  working 
at  another,  entitled  'Gunlod*— of  which,  after 
Wagner*s  example,  he  had  himself  taken  the 
subject  from  the  legends  of  the  £dda — when  he 
died  at  Mayence,  Oct.  24,  1874.  The  effect  of 
his  dramatic  works  in  furthering  the  Wagner 
movement  cannot  fairly  be  estimated,  as  the 
public  have  had  no  real  opportunity  of  judging 
of  them.  His  published  works,  principally  vocal, 
■how  him  to  have  had  much  feeling.  The  fol* 
lowing  deserve  mention  : — '  Duets  for  Soprano 
and  Baritone,'  op.  6 ;  *  Lieder-cyclus,'  op.  3 ; 
'  Weihnachtslieder,*  op.  8;  and  'Trauerchore* 
(for  men*s  voices),  op.  9.  Most  of  these  are 
settings  of  his  own  poems.  He  published  a 
volume  called  'Lyrische  Poesien  in  1861. 
Some  of  his  works  will  shortly  be  published ;  and 
Gunlod  is  to  be  completed  from  his  ample  notes 
by  his  friend  Hof  bauer  of  Munich.  [A.  M.] 

CORNEMUSE.  The  Italian  and  French 
name  for  the  Bagpipe. 

CORNET.  (Ital.  CameUo;  Fr.  Comet  d 
pisUms).  The  name  was  formerly  given  to  a 
rude  reed  instrument  of  the  oboe  tiEkmily,  but 
is  now  applied  to  a  brass  instrument  with 
cupped  mouthpiece,  intermediate  between  the 
French  horn,  trumpet,  and  bugle,  of  compara- 
tively modem  construction,  and  formerly  called 
also  CoBNOPEAN.  It  possesses  the  usual  scale  of 
open  or  harmonic  notes,  as  follows: — 
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the  real  fundamental  being  the  octave  below  the 
lowest  here  given,  which  is  never  made  use  of. 


It  is  also  possible  to  produce  four  notes  above 
the  top  C,  corresponding  to  those  commonly  used 
in  the  trumpet ;  but  for  the  jl   :±   j^   £ 

larger  bore  and  mouthpiece  q  ^  7"  J"  7"  ^ 
of  the  comet  they  are  diffi-    ^\  '      '      '     ^ 

un-    ^r  ' 


cult,  and  comparatively 
used.  The  French  horn,  on  the  other  hand, 
standing  an  octave  lower  than  the  comet,  obtains 
two  harmonic  sounds,  the  Bb  and  C,  above  the  G 
last  g^ven. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  comet  is  the 
use  of  valves  or  pistons  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing its  compass  and  bridging  over  the  gaps 
between  the  natiual  haimonio  sounds.  The  vidves 
are  usually  three  in  number.  They  consist  es- 
sentially of  mechanism,  by  means  of  which  a 
byeway  or  diversion,  somewhat  longer  than  the 
direct  road,  is  opened  to  the  vibrating  column 
of  air.  The  first  valve  thus  depresses  the  pitch 
by  a  tone,  the  second  by  a  semitone,  the  third 
by  three  semitones.  They  can  be  used  singly  or 
together.  In  this  manner  the  lower  limit  is 
removed  downward  to  Ff  in  the  bass  stave,  and 
six  semitones  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
pistons  singly  or  in  combination: — 
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By  the  same  method  all  notes  intervening 
between  the  open  notes  of  the  natural  scale  can 
be  provided  for.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  con- 
trivance, the  early  composers  for  the  trumpet 
were  driven  to  make  use  of  the  superior  octave, 
in  which  a  consecutive  scale  of  open  notes  can  be 
obtained.  This  is  well  seen  in  Handel's  solos  for 
the  trumpet.  It  materially  increases  the  bril* 
liancy  and  the  difficulty  of  the  older  instrument. 

The  comet  was  originally  made  with  several 
'crooks,*  for  the  keys  of  A,  Bb,  Ab,  G,  C,  and 
even  oUiers ;  but  it  has  been  customary  of  late 
to  dispense  with  all  but  the  A  and  Bb  crooks, 
which  correspond  to  the  clarinets  of  similar  name. 

The  bore  of  the  instrument  is  intermediate  in 
size  between  the  small  cylindrical  tube  and  re- 
stricted bell  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  broad 
conical  form  of  the  bugle.  The  tone  stands  in 
corresponding  relation  to  those  instruments, 
lacking  the  penetration  of  the  former,  and  the 
smooth  hornlike  fulness  of  the  latter. 

The  comet  has  not  yet  been  much  employed  in 
the  scores  of  classical  music,  though  occasionally 
used  in  orchestras  instead  of  the  trumpet.  In 
operas  an  instance  of  its  use  which  will  be 
familiar  is  the  air  '  When  other  lips '  in  Balfe's 
'  Bohemian  Girl.'  [W.  H.  S.] 

CORNET.  This  name  is  given  to  several 
kinds  of  organ  stops;  among  others  to  pedal 
reed-stops  of  4  and  2  feet  length  in  numerous 
Dutch  and  German  organs.  A  'Comette*  of  4 
feet  occurs  in  the  cathedral  organ  at  Kronstadt ; 
a  '  Cometin*  of  2  feet  in  the  *  Old  Church*  organ 
at  Amsterdam ;  and  a  '  Comettino,*  2  feet^  in  the 
music  hall  organ  at  Boston  in  America. 

The  great  organ  Solo  Comet  comprised  either 
5i  4»  o'  3  ranks  of  pipes.    When  of  the  fomer 
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it  eoniuied  of  a  stopped  diapason,  principal, 
twelfth,  fifteenth,  and  tieroe.  When  of  4  ranks 
the  stopped  diapason  was  omitted;  when  of  3, 
that  and  the  principal  were  left  out;  so  that 
the  'composition'  on  the  middle  0  key  stood 
thus— 
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and  the  one  or  two  separate  stops  necessary  were 
added  or  'drawn*  with  the  comet  when  the 
series  of  5  pipes  was  not  complete.  The  pipes 
of  the  solo  comet  were  4  or  5  'scales'  wider 
or  '  larger'  than  the  corresponding  pipes  of  the 
ordinary  stops,  to  render  uie  tone  very  power- 
ful and  broad;  and  very  frequently,  in  <nder 
to  make  it  still  more  prominent,  the  stop  was 
placed  on  a  sound-board  of  its  own  and  raised 
a  few  feet  above  the  surrounding  pipes,  in  which 
case  it  was  called  a  'mounted  comet.'  Father 
Smith's  solo  comet  at  the  Temple  (4  ranks) 
was  not  mounted. 

The  Echo  Comet,  of  soft  tone,  and  shut  up  in 
a  box,  was  of  3  ranks,  or  4  at  most,  the  composi- 
tion being  as  above  given.  'Comet  Voluntaries,' 
as  they  were  called,  were  in  great  vogue  for  a 
very  long  time,  and  consisted  of  runs  and  twirls 
for  the  right  hand,  played  in  single  notes,  first 
on  the  louder  stop  and  then  repeated  on  the 
softer,  the  left  hand  meanwhile  playing  a  soft 
bass.  So  fashionable  were  these  peculiar  display 
pieces  that  Dr.  Dupuis  states  on  the  title-page  of 
his  volume  of  voluntaries,  containing  specimens 
of  the  kind,  that  they  were  '  Performed  before 
their  Majesties  at  the  Chapel  Boyal,  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  etc.*;  while  Russell,  in  his  book 
printed  in  181  a,  shows  that  the  attachment  for 
the  old  Echo  still  lingered  exactly  a  century 
after  it  had  been  improved  upon  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Swell  (in  171a),  by  directing  at  the 
head  of  one  of  his  pieces  *  The  Swell  Pedal  not 
to  be  used  in  this  movement.'  The  name  '  Echo 
Comet'  is  still  frequently  applied  to  a  compound 
stop  of  small  scale  and  Ught  tone  in  swell 
organs.  In  many  of  the  continental  oigans  the 
comet  stop  extends  down  to  tenor  C ;  and  in 
some  places  it  is  used,  on  account  of  its  strong 
and  travelling  tone,  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  priest's  voice  at  the  &r  end  of  the  church. 
This  is,  or  was,  the  custom  a  few  years  ago  in 
many  of  the  churches  of  Cologne,  including  the 
cathedral. 

As  the  comet  is  a  compound  stop  that  can  be 
carried  through  the  usual  compass  of  a  manual 
without  any  'break'  in  its  composition,  it  is 
sometimes  looked  upon  as  a  good  stop  for  cover- 
ing the  repetitions  which  necessarily  occur  in  all 
compound  stops  that  rise  to  a  greater  altitude 
than  itself  above  the  unison.  At  such  times  it 
is  made  as  a  'progressive'  stop ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  has  fewer  pipes  in  the  bass,  with  an  increasing 
number  up  to  the  middle  of  the  key- board. 
Commencing  with  two  pipes  on  the  CC  key,  a 
third  rank  is  added  at  tenor  C,  and  a  fourth  at 
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middle  C;  and  the  stop  starts  with  a  fifteenth 
and  tieroe,  to  which  are  added  first  a  twelfth 
and  then  a  principal,  thus — 
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The  'large  scale*  is  preserved,  but  the  pipes 
have  only  narrow  mouths,  and  produce  a  plea- 
sant and  rather  flute-like  quality  of  tone.  A 
stop  somewhat  of  this  kind  occurs  on  the  great 
manual  of  Schulze's  fine  organ  in  Doncaster 
parish  church.  [£.  J .  H.] 

CORNETTE,  VicroB,  son  of  an  organist,  bom 
at  Amiens  1795,  a  musician  of  indefatigable 
activity.  He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in 
181 X,  and  studied  composition  under  Lesuenr. 
He  served  in  the  band  of  the  'Grenadiers  tirail- 
leurs de  la  Garde  Imp^riale'  in  1813  and  1814, 
and  was  at  Waterloo ;  was  professor  at  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Achenl  frt>m  1817  to  1825  ;  member 
of  the  ordiestra  at  the  Od^on  (1825),  Op^ra 
Comique  (1827);  chorus  master  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique  (1831-1837);  director  of  singing  at 
the  Gymnase  de  musique  militaire  (1839) :  con- 
ductor of  the  Strasburg  theatre  (1843) ;  choras 
master  to  the  Op^ra  national  (1847) ;  and  again 
chorus  master  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  (1848) ;  also 
trombonist  in  the  band  of  the  Garde  Nationale, 
and  deputy  organist  at  St.  Sulpice  and  the  In- 
valides.  Comette  composed  an  enormous  mass 
of  music  for  every  variety  of  instrument,  and 
published  methodes  for  trombone,  ophideide,  cor- 
net k  pistons,  bugle,  saxhorn,  saxophone,  bassoon, 
oboe,  horn,  trumpet,  harp,  cello,  viola,  organ, 
and  harmonium.  [M.  C.  C] 

CORNO,  the  ItaUan  term  for  Horn. 

CORNO  DI  BASSETTO.    See  Basset-hobx. 

CORNO  DI  CACCIA,  i,  e.  hunting  horn,  the 
French  horn.  The  name  often  occurs  in  J.  S. 
Bach's  scores. 

CORNOPEAN,  a  name  originally  applied  to 
the  comet  k  pistons,  though  now  disused. 


CORNYSHE,  or  CORNISH,  William, 
master  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in 
which  office  he  succeeded  Gilbert  Banestre  about 
the  year  14^0.  In  the  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of 
Henry  VII  under  date  Nov.  la,  1493,  a  pay- 
ment is  entered  '  to  one  Comyahe  for  a  prophecy 
in  rewarde,  I3«.  4(2.,'  and  in  the  Privy  Purse 
Expenses  of  Henry's  Queen,  Elizabeth  of  York, 
under  date  Deo.  150a,  a  similar  amount  for 
'  setting  of  a  carralle  upon  Christmas  day.*  When 
the  children  of  the  chapel  under  Coroyiihe  took 
part  in  the  performance  of  a  play  at  court  they 
were  rewarded  with  the  sum  of  *62.  13s.  4^.' 
Comyshe  was  a  great  fisivourite  with  Henry 
VIII.  We  find  a  payment,  '8  Henry  Vlll. 
Nov.  To  Master  Comishe,  gentylman  of  the 
King's  Chapell,  upon  a  warraunt,  in  rewarde. 
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looV  But  this  large  sum,  no  doubt,  included 
gratuities  to  his  brethren  in  the  ChapeL  In 
1504  Comy^e,  being  confined  in  the  Fleet 
prison,  upon,  as  he  infomui  us,  some  £BJ8e  in- 
formation given  by  an  enemy,  wrote  a  poem 
entitled,  'A  Treatise  between  Trouth  and  In- 
formacioa,*  some  extracts  from  which  are  given 
in  Hawkins's  History  of  Music.  The  real  cause 
of  his  incarceration  is  unknown,  but  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  had  allowed  his  pen  greater 
freedom  than  was  agreeable  to  some  persons. 
However  in  1508  we  again  find  him  taking  part 
in  a  court  play,  UM  appears  by  a  payment  'To 
Mr.  Kite,  Cornishe,  and  other  of  the  Chapell 
that  played  afibre  the  King  at  Richmonte,  6^. 
15*.  4<2.*  The  date  of  C!omyriie*8  death  is  un- 
certain, but  it  was  before  1 526,  in  which  year  the 
name  of  William  Crane  occurs  tm  master  of  the 
children.  [W.  H.  H.} 

CORNYSHE,  William,  junior,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  a  composer  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Three  part-songs  by  him 
are  contained  in  a  manuscript  volimie  compiled 
by  Dr.  Robert  Fayrfax,  and  now  in  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  5465.)  Two 
of  those  songs  were  printed  by  Hawkins  in  his 
History  of  Music.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CORRI,  DoKEKico,  bom  in  Naples  1744,  died 
in  London  about  1826;  studied  under  Porpora 
from  1763  to  67.  In  74  settled  in*  London,  pro- 
ducing ikere  'Alessandro  nell'  Indie'  (1774),  and 
some  years  later  '  The  Travellers,*  his  best  work ; 
but  devoted  himsdf  chiefly  to  teaching  singing. 
His  daughter,  a  singer  and  harpist  of  merit,. 
married  Dusskk,  with  whom  Corn  entered  into 
partnership  as  musio-seller  and  publisher  (1797), 
but  the  speculation  failed.  His  compositions  in- 
clude, besidea the  operas  above  named,  a  quantity 
of  songs  to  English,  French,  and  Italian  words ; 
sonatas,  airs,  and  rondos ;  '  The  Art  of  Fingering' 
(London  1799);  and  'The  Singer's  Preceptor' 
(ditto  1798);  also  a  'Musical  Dictionary*  (Lon- 
don 1 798)  and  a  '  Musical  Grammar.'  He  left 
three  sons,  Antonio,  who  settled  in  America; 
Montagu,  dramatic  composer;  and  Hatdn,  a 
teacher  in  Dublin.  [M.  C.  C.} 

CORRI-PALTONI,  Mdme.  Frances,  daughter 
of  Natale  0>rri,  and  niece  of  Domenico,  bom  in 
Edinburgh  1801,  a  dramatic  singer  of  ability; 
studied  under  C^talani  ini8i5  and  16.  She  sang 
in  London  (1820);  inGrermany ;  in  Italy,  where 
she  married  Paltoni,  a  singer ;  in  Madrid  (1827) ; 
and  with  Lablache  in  Milim  (1828).  In  1830  she 
returned  to  Germany.  Her  voice  was  a  fine  mezzo- 
soprano,  with  a  brilliant  shake.  [M.  C.  C] 

CORTECCIA,  Fbanoksoo  di  Bebnabdo,  bom 
early  in  the  16th  century  at  Areizo,  died  in 
Florence  1571 ;  in  1531  organist  of  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Horence,  and  in  42  chapel-master  to  Cosmo  I ; 
also  a  Cianen  of  S.  Lorenzo.  His  compositions 
include  nine  pieces  for  4,  6,  and  8  voices  with 
▼arious  instruments,  in  a  rare  work  called  '  Mu- 
viche  fatte  nolle  nozze,  etc.'  (Venice,  Gardano, 
1539);  'Madrigali  a  quattro  voci/  lib.  I  and  2 
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(lb.  1545  and  1547)  ;  'Primo  libro  de*  Madrigal! 
a  5  e  6  voci'  (lb.  1547);  'Responsoria  et  Iwti- 
onee  hebdomadae  sanctae  *  (lb.  1 5  70)  ;  *  Residuum 
cantici  Zacchariae'  (lb.  1570)  ;  and  'Cantioonmi 
liber  primus'  (lb.  1571).  published  a  few  months 
after  his  death.  A  copy  of  the  madrigals  is  in  the 
Library  of  Christ  diurch,  Oxford.  The  Library 
of  S.  Lorenzo  also  contains  32  hymns  in  4-part 
counterpoint.  Corteccia,  with  Striggio,  composed 
music  for  Cini's  intermezzo  '  PsichI  e  T Amcoino,' 
fbr  the  marriage  of  Franceseo  de'  Medici  and 
Joanna  of  Austria  in  1565.  [M.  C.  C] 

CORTELLINI,  Cavillo,  a  composer  of  church 
music,  who  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the 
1 7th  century,  and  was  in  the  service  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  Bologna.  From  his  proficiency  on  the 
violin  he  went  by  the  name  of  II  Viofino.  Yin- 
centi  of  Venice  published  several  volumes  of  his 
works,  consisting  of  Psalms,  Litanies,  Masses,  and 
other  sacred  pieces.  The  preface  to  one  of  thene 
volumes,  intituled  'Messe  coocertate  a  otto  voci,' 
ia  interesting  because  it  gives  a  hint  of  the  man* 
ner  in  which  in  those  early  times  the  instru- 
mental and  vocal  parts  were  combined  in  church 
music.  The  passage  alluded  to  is  as  follows :  'La 
Messa  In  Domino  eonfido  ha  la  Gloria  concertata ; 
e  dove  saranno  le  lettere  grandi,  il  cantore  canterlk 
solo ;  e  dove  saranno  le  linee,  i  tromboni  e  altri 
simili  stromenti  soneranno  soli.'  [£.  H.  P.] 

CORYPHiE:US(«ro/w0cuot,  chorus-leader).  An 
officer  on  Dr.  Heather's  foundation  at  Oxford, 
intended  by  tiie  founder  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
musical  exercises  conducted  by  the  Chobagus. 
The  duties  of  the  Corypheeus  have  k>ng  been 
imaginary :  his  salary  was  never  more  than 
nominal.  '  [CX  A.  F.] 

COSI  FAN  TUTTE,  obsia  La  bouola  deoli 
AMANTi.  An  opera  bufia  in  two  acts,  coomianded 
by  the  Emperor,  lilnretto  by  Da  Ponte,  music  by 
Mozart;  produced  at  Vienna  Jan.  26,  1790; 
London,  King's  Theatre,  May  9,  1811.  The 
libretto  is  so  bad  and  the  music  so  good  that 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  fit  the  opera 
with  new  words,  as  'Le  Laboureur  Chinois' 
(i8o7)>  'Peines  d'amour  perdues'  (Barbier  Ik. 
Carr^,  1863).  Otto  Jahn  possessed  a  MS.  Mass 
made  up  &Dm  it.  In  England  it  was  translated 
AS  '  Tit  for  Tat.'  The  German  version  is  entitled 
Weiberirewt. 

COSSMANN,  Bebnhabd,  an  eminent  vioion- 
cellist,  son  of  a  Jewish  merchant ;  bom  at  Dessau 
May  17,  1822.  His  first  instructors  on  the  cello 
were  Espenhahn  and  Karl  Drechsler  at  Bruns- 
wick, Theodor  MiUler  (of  the  Muller-quartet) 
and  Kmnmer  at  Dresden.  After  completing  his 
studies,  Cossmann  went  to  Paris,,  where  he  played 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  Grand  (>p^ra,  and  thence 
to  London  (1841),  in  the  then  palmy  days  of 
Italian  opera.  In  1843  he  was  an  acknowledged 
master  of  his  instrument  in  Crermany.  Men- 
delssohn secured  him  in  1847  for  theGewandhaus 
concerts,  and  he  utilised  his  st^  in  Leipeic  by 
studying  under  Hauptmann.  His  appointment 
as  first  cello  undor  Liszt  at  Weimar,  in  1852, 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  his  career. 
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He  had  a  considerable  share  with  Joachim,  and 
also  with  Bulow  and  Tausig,  in  the  movement 
which  took  place  under  Liszt's  leadership.  In 
1866  he  becwne  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  at 
Moscow,  where  he  worked  with  Laub  and  Nicolaus 
Bubinstein  until  his  return  to  Germany  in  1870. 
Since  then  he  has  lived  without  any  fixed  ap- 
pointment at  Baden-Baden.  Cossmann  is  a 
virtuoso  of  l^e  first  rank.  He  is  remarkable 
alike  for  science,  polished  execution,  and  power 
of  singing  on  the  instrument.  Furthermore  he 
is  a  great  soloist,  and  an  excellent  chamber 
musician,  above  all  in  quartets.  This  last  quality 
he  owes  partly  to  his  studies  under  MUller,  and 
partly  to  the  general  cultivation  he  acquired  at 
Weimar.  He  is  much  interested  in  compositions 
for  his  instrument ;  he  has  brought  forwurd  many 
new  concertos,  as  well  as  those  of  Schumann  and 
A.  Rubinstein,  which  are  too  much  neglected. 
His  compositions  embrace  a  concert- stuck  for 
cello,  but  are  not  important.  [A.  M.] 

COSTA,  an  Italian  singer  at  the  King's  The- 
atre about  X  790,  appeared  in  Cimarosa's  'Ninetta,' 
in  the  'Due  Castellani  ^burlati'  of  Fabrizi,  in 
Nasolini's  'Andromaca,'  Federici's  'L'Usurpatore 
innooente,'  and  Bianchi's  '  Villanella  rapita.'  He 
was  a  good  performer  of  what  were  called  mezzi 
earatUri,  [J.  M.] 

COSTA,  Ahdbka,  teacher  of  singing ;  bom  at 
Brescia,  settled  in  -London  in  1825.  His  best 
pupils  were  Mdme.  Boigondio/  and  Mdme.  Alber- 
tazzi.  He  published  a  method  called  'Ana- 
lytical Considerations  on  the  Art  of  Singing ' 
(London  1838).  [M.C.C.] 

COSTA,  MicHAKL,  son  of  the  late  Cavaliere 
Pasquale  Costa,  of  an  old  Spanish  family,  was 
bom  at  Naples  Feb.  4,  1810.  Having  a  great 
inclination  for  music,  he  was  placed  at  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Music  in  Naples,  and  at  a 
public  examination  obtained  a  tree  scholarship 
from  Ferdinand  I,  King  of  the  two  Sicilies.  At 
the  age  of  15,  he  composed  a  cantata,  for  the 
theatre  in  the  college,  entitled  '  L'Immagine.' 
In  1 8 26  he  composed  for  the  same  theatre  an 
opera  called  'II  Delitto  punito*;  and  in  1827 
another,  'II  Sospetto  funesto.'  He  composed 
also  at  this  period  a  Grand  Mass  for  4  voices, 
a  'Dixit  Dominus,'  three  symphonies,  and  an 
oratorio,  'La  Passione.*  In  1828  Costa  was  en- 
gaged by  the  manager  of  the  Teatro  Nuovo  to 
compose  an  opera  semi-seria,  called  'B  carcere 
d'lldegonda.'  In  1 829  he  composed '  Malvina,'  an 
opera,  for  Barbaja,  the  famous  impresario  of  San 
Carlo.  In  the  autunm  of  that  year,  Zingarelli, 
his  maestro,  sent  him  to  Birmingham,  to  direct  a 
psalm  of  his  composition,  '  Super  flumina  Babilo- 
nis.'  On  the  young  Costa's  arrival,  through 
some  misunderstanding,  he  was  obliged,  having 
a  fair  tenor  voice,  to  sing  in  the  psjdm,  instead 
of  directing  the  music.  In  1830  he  was  engaged 
by  Laporte,  as  maealro  al  piano  at  the  King's 
Theatre.  In  the  next  year  he  composed  the 
music  of  the  grand  ballet,  'Kenil worth.'  In 
1832  Monck  Mason,  the  then  impresario,  engaged 
him  as  director  of  the  music ;  and  in  that  capacity 
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he  wrote  the  ballet,  'Une  heure  2t  Naples,'  and 
several  other  pieces  for  operas  and  concert-rooms. 
'  This  was  the  year,'  writes  Mr.  Chorley,  '  when 
(happy  event  for  England !)  the  Italian  orchestra 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Signor  Costa.' 
In  1833,  engaged  by  Laporte  as  director  and 
conductor,  he  composed  the  ballet  'Sir  Huon* 
for  Taglioni,  and  the  favourite  quartet,  *£ooo 
quel  fiero  istante.'  At  the  invitation  of  Severini, 
the  impresario  of  the  Italian  opera  at  Paris,  he 
wrote  the  opera  'Malek  Adhel,'  in  1837,  which 
was  performed  there  in  February  1838  with 
moderate  success,  but  with  better  fortune  in 
London.  The  critic  already  quoted  says  on  this 
point,  *  Whether  a  great  conductor  can  ever  be 
a  great  composer,  is  a  doubtful  matter.  .  .  • 
From  the  first  evening  when  Signor  Costa  took 
up  the  haUm^ — a  young  man,  firom  a  country  then 
despised  by  every  musical  pedant,  a  youth  who 
came  to  England  without  flourish,  announcement, 
or  protection  ...  it  was  felt  that  in  him  were  com- 
bii^  the  materials  of  a  great  conductor ;  nerve 
to  enforce  discipline,  readiness  to  the  second,  and 
that  certain  influence  which  only  a  vigorous  man 
could  exercise  over  the  disconnected  folk  who 
made  up  an  orchestra  in  those  days.  His  Malek 
Adhel  IS  a  thoroughly  conscientious  work,  con- 
taining an  amount  of  melody  with  which  he  has 
never  been  duly  credited.'  It  contained  a  song 
for  Rubini  of  stupendous  difficulty — which  has 
been  a  main  obstacle  to  its  revival — as  well  as 
some  telling  music  for  the  other  singers.  In 
1842  Costa  composed  the  ballet-music  of  'Alma' 
for  Cento ;  and  in  1844  the  opera  'Don  Carlos.* 
In  1844  three  new  operas  were  produced  in 
London,  of  which  'the  worthiest,'  says  Mr. 
Chorley, '  was  Signor  Costa's  Don  Carlos,  which 
had  nevertheless  not  the  good  fortune  to  please 
the  public.  Tet  it  is  full  of  good  music :  the 
orchestra  is  handled  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  effect  and  colour.  One  trio  for  male  voices 
is  so  solid  and  fine  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  soon  forgotten.*  In  1846  he  quitted  the 
opera ;  and  the  orchestra,  which  he  had  brought 
to  a  point  of  perfection  previously  unknown  in 
England,  passed  into  other  hands.  In  1846  Costa 
undertook  the  direction  of  the  Philharmonic 
orchestra;  and  that  of  the  new  Italian  Opera, 
Covent  Garden;  and  in  48  that  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society.  In  49  he  was  engaged  for 
the  Birmingham  Festival,  which  he  has  since 
continued  to  conduct.  With  the  season  of  54 
he  gave  up  the  haton  of  the  Philharmonic,  and 
was  succeeded  \ioT  one  year)  by  Richard  Wagner. 
In  55  he  composed  lus  oratorio  'Eli'  for  the 
Birmingham  Festival.  He  conducted  the  Brad- 
ford Festival  in  53,  and  the  Leeds  Festival  in 
74 ;  and  as  conductor  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  has  directed  the  Handel  Festivals  from 
57  to  the  present  date.  Beside  other  occasional 
compositions,  his  second  oratorio,  '  Naaman,'  was 
also  written  for  Birmingham,  in  1864.  He  has 
written  additional  accompaniments  for '  Solomon,' 
'  Judas,*  and  others  of  Handel's  oratorios  for  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  In  1869  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.    Sir  Michael  is  also 
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decorated  with  orden  from  the  Boyereigns  of 
Germany,  Turkey,  the  Netherlanda,  Wiirtemberg, 
Italy,  etc.,  in  recognition  of  hlB  talent  and  position. 
He  has  been  since  1871  'director  of  the  music, 
composer,  and  conductor '  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera. 
His  services  in  those  capacities  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  in  London.  [J.  M.] 

COSTANTINI,  a  seconda  donna,  who  played 
Matilda  in  Handel's  'Otho'  in  1726,  whidi  had 
been  Anastasia  Robinson's  part  in  1723.  She  also 
appeared  as  Armira  in  '  Scipio*  in  the  same  year, 
afCer  which  her  name  does  not  occur.  [J.  M.] 

COSTANTINI,  Fabio,  bom  in  Rome  about 
1570,  chapel-master  to  the  confraternity  of  the 
Bosary  at  Ancona,  and  afierwards  at  the  cathe- 
dral of  Orvieto.  His  compositions  include  motets 
finr  2,  3,  and  4  voices  (Rome  1596)  ;  'Motetti 
•  .  .  .  e  Psalmi  e  Magnificat*  (lb.  1618);  alid 
'Condette  amoroso,'  a  series  of  canzone  and  mad- 
ligals  (Orvieto  162 1).  He  also  published  'Se- 
lectae  cantiones  exosUentissimonmi  auctorum* 
(Rome  1614),  a  collection  of  8-part  motets  by 
Palestrina»  the  Nanini,  the  Anerii,  Marenzio, 
Lucatello,  Giovanelli,  and  others  beside  himself; 
and  another  collection  of  airs  and  madrigals  called 
'Ghirlandettaamorosa'  (Orvieto  1621).  [M.C.C.] 

COSTANZI,  Juan,  known  aa  Gioannino  di 
Boma,  because  he  was  bom  there ;  was  for  some 
time  in  the  household  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  and 
was  appointed  in  1754  chapel-master  of  St.  Peter's, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1778.  He 
composed  an  opera  '  Carlo  Magno  *  (Rome  1729) ; 
a  fine  *  Miserere* ;  motets  in  16  parts  for  4  choirs, 
offertoriumsy  and  other  church  music.     [M. C.  C] 

COSTE,  Gaspabd,  chorister  in  the  cathedral 
of  Avignon  about  1530,  composer  of  songs  and 
madrigals,  preserved  in  the  following  collections ; 
'Trente-cinq  livres  des  chansons  k  quatre  parties* 
(Paris  1539-1549) ;  'Le  Parangon  des  chansons* 
(Lyons  1540 -1543);  'Motetti  del  Fiore*  (lb. 
1532-1539);  'Sdegnosi  ardori;  Musica  di  di- 
Tersi  authori  sopra  un  istesso  sogetto  di  parole* 
(Munich  1575);  and  *Ghirlanda  di  Fioretti 
musicale*  (Rome  1589).  [M.C.C.] 

COSTELET,  William,  a  Scotch  musician, 
bom  1 531,  settled  in  France,  and  was  organist  to 
Henri  U  and  C^harles  IX.  Author  of  a  treatise 
called  'Musique*  (Paris  1579);  songs  in  the 
'  Chansons  k  4  et  5  parties  *  published  by  Le  Roy 
and  Ballard  (lb.  1567).  Some  pieces  of  his  are 
in  the  library  at  (Dtleana.  Costeley  was  one  of 
the  society  adled  '  Puy  de  musique  en  honneur 
de  Ste.  C^ile*  (157 1)  at  Evreux,  and  sometimes 
entertained  the  members  at  his  own  house  in 
£vreux.    He  died  there  in  1606.  [M.C.C.] 

(X)STN,  Benjamin,  waa  probably  a  son  of 
John  Cosyn,  who  in  1585  published  sixty  psalms 
in  six  parts  in  plain  coimterpoint.  He  was 
eminent  as  a  composer  of  lessons  for  virginals. 
Many  of  his  pieces  are  extant.  He  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  1 7th  century.       [W.  H.  H.] 

COTILLON  (i.e.  'a  petticoat').  Originally  a 
simple  French  dance  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV, 
which,  according  to  some  aimiors,  resembled  the 


Bravlb,  but,  according  to  others,  was  a  variety  of 
quadrille.  The  modem  cotillon  is  simply  a  species 
of  quick  waltz,  of  great  length  and  elaborate 
contrivances,  but  with  no  special  music  :  for  the 
different  varieties  of  it,  waltzes,  polkas^  mazurkas, 
and  galops,  are  employed.  [£.  P.] 

COTTAGE  PIANO  (Fr.  Piano  droit ;  ItaL 
uid  Ger.  also  Fr.  Pianino).  An  upright  piano- 
forte usually  about  four  feet  high,  invented  early 
in  this  century,  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Cabinet  piano,  but  less  thought  of  for  some  years, 
imtil  the  more  convenient  height  and  better  action 
of  the  lower  instrument,  combined  with  cheaper 
construction,  found  appreciation,  and  brought 
about  the  displacement  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
once  familiar  Square.  To  Robert  Womum  the 
younger,  whose  patent  (No  3419)  for  an  upright, 
with  diagonal  strings,  was  taken  out  in  loii,  ia 
due  the  invention  and  earliest  manufacture  of 
oblique  and  vertical  cottage  pianofortes  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  year  1 81 5  Ignaoe  Pleyel,  founder 
of  the  house  of  Pleyel,  Wolff,  et  de.,  employed 
Henri  Pape,  an  ingenious  mechanician,  to  organise 
the  introduction  of  the  construction  of  these  in- 
struments in  Paris  (Pape,  Sur  les  Inventions,  etc. ; 
Paris,  1845),  fr^m  which  beginning  arose  the 
important  manufacture  of  French  cottage  pianos. 
In  Germany  and  America  upright  pianos  have 
not  made  much  way.  [See  Pianoforte,  also  Cabi- 
net Piano,  Oblique,  and  Piccolo.]     [A.  J.  H.] 

COTUMACCL  or  CONTUMACXIII,  Carlo, 
bom  at  Naples  1698,  died  there  1775;  pupil  of 
A.  Scarlatti,  succeeded  Durante  at  S.  Onofrio ; 
organist  and  prolific  composer  of  church  music. 
He  wrote  'Regole  dell*  accompagnamento  *  and 
'Trattato  di  contrapunto,*  works  which  have 
remained  in  MS.,  excepting  some  '  Partimenti,' 
published  l^  Choron  in  his  *  Principes  de  compo- 
sition dee  ^colesdltalie*  (Paris  1808).  [M.C.C.] 

COUAC  (French  for  *  quack*),  a  sudden  hor- 
rible noise  to  which  any  clarinet  is  liable  when 
the  reed  is  out  of  order  and  the  wind  not  quite 
under  control.  Called  also  '  the  goose.'  (See  a 
good  story  in  Spohr,  Selbstbiographie,  i.  167.) 

COUNTERPOINT  is  'the  art  of  combining 
melodies.'  Its  name  arose  firom  the  ancient 
system  of  notation  by  points  or  '  pricks.*  When 
one  set  of  points  was  added  to  another,  to  signify 
the  simultaneous  performance  of  various  melo- 
dies agreeing  in  harmony,  it  was  called  'point 
against  point* — i.  e.  oontrapunctum,  or  counter- 
point. Counterpoint  is  nsuallv  divided  into  two 
kinds — plain  and  double— and  each  6f  these  is 
subdivided  into  various  orders  or  species.  There 
are  very  stringent  rules  about  the  •use  of  dif- 
ferent intervals  in  plain  counterpoint,  which  are 
more  or  less  relaxed  in  modem  music ;  when, 
however,  they  are  fully  observed,  the  piece  is 
said  to  be  written  in  '  strict  counteqfoint.  It  is 
usual  to  take  some  fragment  of  an  old  chant  or 
chorale  as  the  'canto  fermo'  or  plain-chant,  to 
which  other  parts  or  melodies  are  added  as  ac- 
companiments according  to  the  rules  above 
referred  to.  This  is  called  'adding  a  counterpoint 
to  a  given  subject.* 
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The  difference  between  the  ancient  stricineM 
and  modem  laxity  in  plain  counterpoint  chiefly 
relates  to  the  admission  of  consecutive  octaves 
and  fifths  by  contrary  motion,  even  between 
extreme  part«,  and  the  doctrine  of  false  relations, 
especially  that  of  the  tritone..  Plaix^  counter- 
pointy  however,  ia  most  useful  as  a  study ,  whereby 
facility  may  be  acquired  in  conquering  difficulties 
tgrising  from  the  various  motions  of  the  different 
parts  in  a  piece  of  music.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
lore,  tl^t  the  more  stringent  rules  should  be 
observed  by  students  with  a  view  to  this  par- 
ticular object,  and  that  therefore  they  are  ei^orced 
in  the  best  text-books. 

Plain  counterpoint  is  generally  divided  into 
five  species.   The  first,  is  called '  note  against  note.' 

Cantojirpto. 


COUNTERPOINT. 

The  fifth  species  is  called  '  florid  ooanterpoint/ 
and  is  a  combination'  or  rather  alternation  of  the 
last  three,  with  certain  ornamental  variations 
peculiar  to  itself. 
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The  second  species  is  called  'two  nptes  to  one.' 
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The  thinl  species  is  called  '  four  notes  to  one/ 
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The  fourth  is  called  'syncopated  counterpoint.' 
Counterpoint,  ^.^-^  ^...^  ^,_^  . 
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Plain  counterpoint  may  be  in  any  number  of 
parts,  and  the  canto  fermo  may  be  assigned  to 
the  upper,  middle,  or  lowest  parts,  according 
to  circumstances. 

Double  counterpoint  is  when  two  or  moro 
melodies  are  so  constructed  th^it  either  of  them 
may  form  a  correct  bass  to  the  others ;  and  when 
the  various  melodies  may,  by  transposition,  be 
placed  in  any  relative  order  of  acuteness,  without 
infringing  the  laws  of  harmony.  These  trans- 
positions may  be  such  as  to  produce  counter- 
points at  the  octave,  tenth,  twelfth,  or  any  other 
interval,  but  the  most  usual  is  double  counterpoint 
at  the  octave. 

Examples  of  various  double  counterpoints — 
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The  above  is  a  specimen  of  dotible  counter- 
point at  the  ocUtve.  ' 
The  next  species  is  at  the  tenth,  on  aOmto  fermo. 
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The  above  is  double  counterpoint  at  the  ten.h 
below. 

Triple  or  quadruple  counterpoints  consist  of 
three  or  four  melodies  so  adopted  that  any  of 
them,  may  be  a  bass  to  the  other.  This  can  only 
be  done  with  counteri>oiat  at  the  octave. 

Counterpoints  may  also  be  constructed  by  con- 
trary motion,  or  by  augmentation,  or  diminution, 
or  retrogression.  In  compositions  in  more  than 
two  parts,  the  counterpoint  is  often  confined  to  two 
parts,  while  the  others  are  free  accompaniments 
in  order  to  fill  up  and  complete  the  harmony. 

In  a  fiigue  the  subject  and  countersubject  are 
necessarily  constructed  in  double  counterpoint. 
[See  article  Fugue.] 

For  a  good  example  of  counterpoint  at  the 
twelfth  and  in  diminution,  see  the  fine  chorus  'fjeit 
ail  the  Angels  of  God/  in  Handers  'Messiah.* 

For  an  example  of  five  subjects  in  double  coun- 
terpoint at  the  octave,  see  the  finale  of  M(aart*s 
•  Jupiter '  Symphony.  [F. A.G.  C] 

COUNTERSUBJECT.  When  the  subject  of 
a  fugue  has  been  proposed  by  one  voice  it  is 
Tunial  for  the  answer,  which  ia  taken  up  by 
another  voice,  to  be  accompanied  by  the  former 
with  a  counterpoint  sufficiently  recognisable  as 
a  definite  subject  to  tak^  its  part  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  fugue,  and  this  is  called  the 
coontersubject ;  as  in  the  chorus  '  And  with  his 
stripes,*  in  HandeVs  '  Meniah*— 
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It  should  be  capable  of  being  treated  with  the 
original  subject  in  double  counterpoint— that  is, 
either  above  or  below  it,  as  in  the  chorus  just 
named,  where  it  first  appears  in  an  upper  part, 
but  further  on  in  the  tenor,  with  the  original 
subject  in  the  treble ;  thus — 
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Sat  it  is  allowable  to  alter  it  slightly  when  thus 
treated,  ao  long  as  its  character  is  distinctly 
marked.     The  principal  subject  of  the  above 


was  a  favourite  with  the  composers  of  the  Last 
century ;  instances  of  it  with  different  counter- 
subjects  will  be  found  in  Handel's  'Joseph,'  in 
Mozart*s  Bequiem,  and  in  a  quartet  of  Haydn's 
in  F  minor ;  also  in  Corelli's  Solos,  op.  i.  No.  3. 

When  a  second  subject  appears  simultaneoualy 
with  the  first  proposition  of  the  principal  subject 
it  is  common  to  speak  of  it  as  the  countersubject, 
as  in  the  following,  by  Handel  (6  organ  fugues 
no.  3)— 
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but  many  theorists  think  that  this  tends  to  con- 
fusion,  and  wish  it  to  be  called  a  second  subject. 
Cherubini  held  that  a  fugue  could  not  have  more 
than  one  principal  subject,  and  that  therefore 
the  terms  first,  second,  or  third  countersubject 
should  be  used  to  designate  any  subjects  which 
follow  after  the  first ;  but  the  question  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  any  very  great  importance. 

For  further  treatment  of  ttiis  question  see 
Fugue.  [C.H.H.P.] 

COUNTERTENOR.    See  Alto.  ^  l/t^^Cl^. 

COUNTRY-DANCE.    See  Cootredansb. 

COUPART,  Antoinb  Mabib,  bom  in  Paris 
1780,  died  there  1854,  originator  and  editor  of 
the '  Almanach  des  Spectacles*  (Paris  1822-1836). 
Coupart  was  for  many  years  an  employ^  in  the 
'  Bureau  des  joumaux  et  des  th^fttres  and  had 
special  opportunities  for  gaining  his  information. 
He  also  wrote  vaudevilles  and  comedies,  and 
edited  several  collections  of  songs.         [M. C. C] 

COUPERIN,  FRANpois,  called,  like  Louis 
XIV,  'Le  Grand,'  was  bom  at  Paris  1668,  and 
died  there  1733.  In  1696  he  became  organist  uf 
St.  Gervais,  in  which  office,  from  about  1650  to 
1700,  he  was  both  preceded  and  succeeded  by 
members  of  the  Couperin  family,  who  were 
all  professional  musicians.  But  though  he  is 
reported  to  have  been  a  first-rate  organist,  his 
reputation  rests  upon  his  various  suites  of  pieces 
for  the  '  clavecin,  his  excellent  M^thode  for  ti^t 
instrument,  and  his  proficiency  as  ui  executant 
upon  it.  It  is  of  particular  interest  for  historians 
of  music,  as  well  as  for  professed  pianists,  to  note 
the  unmistakeable  influence  which  Couperin  s 
suites  and  M^thode  had  upon  Sebastian  Bach, 
both  in  his  practice  (mode  of  touch,  finger- 
ing, execution  of '  les  agr^mens  * — shakes,  turns, 
arpeggii,  etc.)  [Agbements]  and  in  the  shape  and 
contents  of  some  of  his  loveliest  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  instrument,  such  aa  his 
suites  and  partitas.  The  principal  pieces  in 
Bach*s  *  Suites  fran^es,'  'Suites  anglaises,* 
*  Partitas,*  and  even  in  some  of  his  solo  works 
for  violin  and  violoncello,  as  well  as  in  his  suites 
for  stringed  or  mixed  stringed  and  wind  instru- 
ments— 'Conoerti  Grossi,*— the  allemandes,  oou- 
rantes,  sarabandes,  gavottes,  gigues,  etc.,  are 
firequently  in  close  imitation  of  the  French  t3rpe8 
of  dance  tunes  then  current,  and  of  which 
Couperin*s  suites  furnished  the  best  specimens. 
Bach  here  and  there   goes  to    the    length  of 
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copying  the  ourions  riiythmical  oddities  whicli 
give  to  some  of  Couperin's  pieces,  particularly  his 
coorantes,  an  air  of  stiffness  and  angularity  akin 
to  ill-carved  wooden  puppets : — compare  JBach's 
second  courante,  in  the  first  of  the  Suites 
anglaises,  particularly  the  first  Double  thereof, 
or  the  courante  in  the  fourth  Partita  in  D  major, 
with  Gouperin^s  courantes  in  6  minor  and  D 
minor,  G  minor,  A  major,  and  B  minor,  from  the 
first,  second,  third*  fifth,  and  eighth  *ordre'  of 
his  'Pieces  de  clavecin.*  A  distinction  should 
be  made  between  Couperin*s  type  of  'courante' 
and  the  Italian  'oorrente,*  as  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Corelli's  works — of  which  latter  type  Bach  also 
gives  many  specimens.  [Cou&ante.]  Couperin*s 
suites,  in  a  word,  are  a  sort  of  refined  ballet 
music.  He  has  re-set  the  dances  played  by  the 
orchestra  in  Lully*s  operas  for  the  clavecin,  and 
the  theatrical  twang  noticeable  in  the  quaint 
titles  of  many  of  the  pieces — for  instance,  '  La 
majestueuse,' '  L^enchanteresse/  'La  prude,'  'La 
flatteuse/  'La  voluptueuse,'  'Les  enjouments 
bachiques,'  '  Tendresses  bachiques,'  '  Fureurs 
bachiques,'  etc. — has  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
thorough  musical  development. 

Couperin's  published  works  are  four  sets  of 
'Pieces  de  clavecin ';  his  'M^thode,  ou  Tart  de 
toucher  le  clavecin,  y  compris  huit  Preludes*; 
'Les  gouts  reunis,  ou  nouveaux  concerts,  aug- 
ments de  Tapoth^ose  de  Corelli';  'L'apoth^ose 
de  Tincomparable  Lully';  'Trios  for  two  violins 
and  bass* ;  and  '  Pieces  de  viole.*  A  careful 
reprint  of  his  suites  for  the  clavecin,  of  which 
two  volumes  have  hitherto  appeared,  is  'being 
edited  by  Brahms.  [£.  D.J 

COUPLER.  All  modem  organs  are  provided 
with  mechanical  appliances  called  'couplers.* 
These  useful  adjuncts  are  of  two  general  kinds — 
'  manual  couplers '  and  'pedal  couplers.*  (i)  The 
former  operate  in  one  of  three  ways :  either  by 
taking  down  on  one  manual  the  key  corresponding 
to  that  played  on  another,  in  which  case  it  is  a 
'unison  coupler* ;  or  by  taking  down  the  octave 
above  the  note  pressed  down,  when  it  forms  an 
'oetuve  coupler,'  sometimes  incorrectly  called  a 
*  super-octave  coupler' ;  or  by  operating  on  the 
octave  below,  forming  a  'sub-octave  coupler.' 
The  octave  and  sub-octave  couplers  sometimes 
act  on  the  manual  on  which  the  note  is  struck. 
The  couplers  are  put  in  action  by  draw-stops  in- 
scribed according  to  circumstances — as  '  Swell  to 
Great,*  *  Great  to  itself,'— or  by  pedals.  Manual 
couplers  date  back  at  least  as  far  as  1651,  when 
Gei8sler*B  organ  at  Lucerne  was  completed; 
which,  acoorcUng  to  the  account  formerly  existing 
over  the  keys,  contained  '  several  registers, 
whereby  one  may  make  use  of  the  three  manuals 
together,  or  of  one  or  two  of  them  separately.* 

(3)  A  pedal  coupler  attaches  a  particular 
manual  to  the  pedal-clavier ;  and  by  bringing  the 
lower  2^  octaves  of  the  compass  of  the  manual 
under  the  control  of  the  feet,  produces  the  effect  of 
a  third  hand  on  any  manual  required.    [£.  J.H.] 

COURANTE  (Ital.  Corrente),  (i)  A  dance 
of  French  origin,  the  name  of  which  is  derived 


COURANTE. 

from  courir,  to  run.  It  is  in  3-2  time,  of  rather 
rapid  movement,  and  begins  with  a  short  note 
(usually  a  quaver)  at  the  end  of  the  bar.  It  is 
distinguished  by  a  predominance  of  dotted  notes^ 
as  in  this,  from  Badi's  '  English  Suites,*  No.  4, 
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and  requires  a  staccato  rather  than  a  legato  style 
of  performance.  like  most  of  the  other  old 
dances,  it  consists  of  two  pfurts,  each  of  which  is 
repeated.  A  special  peculiarity  of  the  courante 
is  that  the  last  bar  of  each  part,  in  contradiction 
to  ^e  time-signature,  is  in  6-4  time.  This  will 
be  seen  clearly  by  an  extract  from  the  move- 
ment quoted  above : — 
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As  a  component  of  the  suite,  the  Courante 
follows  the  Allemamdb,  with  which  in  its  cha- 
racter it  is  strongly  contrasted.  In  losing  its 
connection  with  the  dance,  it  underwent  a  fdight 
modification :  whereas  in  its  earlier  shape  the6-4 
rhythm  was  only  to  be  found  in  the  concluding 
bar  of  each  part»  courantes  are  firequently  to  be 
met  with  in  suites  wherein  the  two  rhythms  are 
mixed  up,  and  sometimes  even  where,  in  spite  of 
the  time-signature,  the  6-4  rhythm  predominates 
throughout.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  many 
of  those  by  Couperin.  The  endeavour  to  bring 
out  these  various  features  clearly  and  promi- 
nently, without  injuring  the  flow  of  the  whole, 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  polyphonic  style,  by 
which  the  Courante  is  so  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  Allemande.  Its  chief  points  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  thus — triple  tune,  prevalence 
of  dotted  rhythms,  alternations  of  3-2  and  6-4 
times,  and  polyphonic  treatment. 

(2)  The  Italian  courante  (Courante  ItaH- 
ennejf  called  also,  like  the  preceding,  simply 
Corrente  or  Courante,  is  a  different  form,  quite 
independent  of  that  just  mentioned.  It  answers 
more  nearly  to  the  etymological  meaning  of  its 
name,  consisting  chiefly  of  running  passages. 
This  courante  is  also  in  triple  time — usually 
3-8,  but  sometimes  3-4 — and  of  rapid  tempo, 
about  allegro,  or  allegro  assai.  It  is  thus,  like 
the  French  courante,  contrasted  with  the  alle- 
mande.   As  an  example  of  this  class  may  be 
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taken    the    following    from    Bach's    'Partita* 
No.  5  :— 
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Oilier  speciinenB  of  thia  kind  of  courante  may 
be  found  in  No.  5  of  Handel's  *  First  Set  of 
Lessons,*  and  in  Nos.  5  and  6  of  Bach's  '  Suites 
Franyaises,'  these  last  being  in  3-4  time.  They 
are  also  frequent  in  Corelli's  '  Violin  Sonatas.* 

(3)  One  more  species  of  courante  remains  to 
be  noticed,  which  is  founded  upon,  and  attempts 
to  combine  the  two  preceding  onra,  but  with  the 
peculiarity  that  the  ^)ecial  features  of  both — viz. 
the  French  change  of  rhythm,  and  the  Italian 
runs — are  not  introduced.  It  is  in  fact<a  hybrid 
pomessing  little  in  common  with  the  other 
varieties,  except  that  it  is  in  triple  time,  and 
consists  of  two  parts,  each  repetkted.  Most  of 
Handel's  courantes  belong  to  this  class.  The 
commencement  of  one,  from  his  '  Lessons,'  Bk.  i. 
No.  8,  will  show  at  once  the  great  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  French  or  Italian  courante. 
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Bach,  on  the  other  hand,  chiefly  uses  the  first 
kind  of  courante,  hit  movements  more  resembling 
those  of  Couperin.  [E.  P.j 

COURTEVILLE,  Baphak.,  wm  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Boytfl  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  He  lived  through  the  interregnum, 
resumed  his  place  in  the  chapel  on  its  re- 
establishment  in  1660,  and  died  Deo.  28,  1675. 

His  son  Raphael,  was  brought  up  as  a  cho- 
rister in  the  Chapel  Royal.  As  a  composer  of 
songs  his  productions  abound  in  the  coUections 
puUished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th  century 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  next.  His  first 
printed  work  was  '  Six  Sonatas  for  two  Violins,' 
and  he  also  produced,  about  1685,  Sonatas  for 
two  Flutes.  In  1691  he  was  appointed  the  first 
organist  of  St.  James's  church,  Piccadilly,  for 
which  he  composed  the  psabn  tune  well  Imown 
by  the  name  'St.  James's.'  In  1696  he  was 
one  of  the  composers  associated  with  Henry 
Purcell  in  setting  the  third  part  of  D'Urfey  s 
'Don  Quixote.'  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
About  the  year  1735. 

His  son  Raphael^  succeeded  his  father  m 
organist  of  St.  James's  church.  He  was  a  poll- 
tk^  writer  of  some  repute  and  believed  to  be 
the  author  of  some  articles  in  '  The  Gazetteer,' 
a  paper  which  supported  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
administration,  whence  he  was  nicknamed  by 
the  opposite  party,  *  Court-evil.'  He  died  in 
1771. 

John  Coubtevillb,  probably  the  brother  of 
Itaphael  the  elder,  was  the  composer  of  several 


songs  which  appeared  in  'The  Theater  of  Music,' 
1685-87.  [W.H.H.] 

COURTOIS,  Jean,  eminent  composer,  lived  in 
the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century,  chapel-master 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  in  1539  when 
Charles  V  passed  through  that  city  on  his  way  to 
Ghent,  and  composed  a  motet  in  4  parts, '  Venite 
populi  terrae,'  which  was  performed  in  the  Ca- 
thedral. Eight  of  his  masses  are  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Munich,  and  one  in  the  library  at 
Cambray.  He  composed  many  motets,  published 
in  the  following  collections,  'Fior  de'  Motetti' 
(Venice  1539);  '  Selectissimae  .  .  .  Cantiones* 
(Augsburg  1540) ;  'Novum  et  insigne  opus  musi- 
cum  (Nuremberg  1537);  *  Liber  quartus:  XX  TX 
musicales  quatuor  etc.*  (Paris  1534);  '  Psalmorum 
selectorum*  (Nuremberg  1539);  'Cantiones  sa- 
crae*  (Antwerp  1546)';  and  in  3  vols  of  motets 
published  at  Lyons  (1532-1538).  His  French  . 
songs  include  a  canon  and  two  songs  in  5  and  6 
parts  in  'Chansons  k  4, 5, 6,  et  8  parties,  de  divers 
auteurs'  (Antwerp  1 543-1550) ;  'Si  par  souffrir,' 
in  'Trente  chansons  .  .  .  k  4  parties'  (Paris); 
and  two  songs  in  '  Trentecinq  livres  de  Chansons 
nouvelles'  (Paris  1532-1549).  [M.C.C.] 

COUSSEMAKER,  Charles  Edmoxd  Henri 
DE,  a  distinguished  Fronch  writer  on  the  history 
of  music,  bom  at  Bailleul  (Nord),  April  19, 1805 
(not  1795).  His  family  dates  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  had  for  many  generations  held  im* 
portant  magisterial  posts  in  Bailleul ;  his  father, 
a  'joge  de  paix,'  destined  him  for  the  law ;  but 
his  musical  aptitude  was  such  that  at  ten  he 
could  play  any  piece  upon  the  piano  at  sight. 
He  also  learned  the  violin  and  violoncello.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Douai  'Lyc^e,'  and  took 
lessons  in  harmonv  from  Moreau,  organist  of  St. 
Pierre.  In  1825  ne  went  to  Paris,  and  studied 
counterpoint  under  Lefebvre.  The  recent  re- 
searohes  of  F^tis  had  roused  a  general  interest  in 
the  history  of  music,  and  Coussemaker's  atten- 
tion was  turned  in  that  direction.  Having  com- 
pleted his  studies  he  was  appointed  'juge'  suc- 
cessively at  Douai,  Bergues,  Hazebrouck,  Dun- 
kerque,  and  Lille.  He  died  Jan.  10,  1876.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  '  Institut '  for  twenty  years, 
and  belonged  to  several  other  learned  societies, 
besides  being  a  'chevalier'  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  of  the  order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium. 
His  works  are  'M^moire  sur  Hucbald,'  &c. 
(1841)  ;  'Notices  sur  les  collections  musicales  de 
la  bibliothk)ue  de  Cambrai,'  etc.  (1852)  ;  'His- 
ioire  de  I'hannonie  au  moyen  &ge*  (1852); 
'  Trois  chants  historiques '  (1854) ;  '  Chants  popu- 
laires  des  Flamands'  (1856) ;  *  Chants  liturgiques 
de  Thomas  kKempis' (1856);  'Notice  sur  un  MS. 
musical  de  ,  .  .  S.Di^'  (1859);  'Drames  litur- 
giques,' etc.  (1861)  ;  '  Messe  du  XIII*  si^le,'  etc. 
(1 861);  'Scriptorum  de  musica  medii  svi,  nova 
series'^  (1864-76,  4  vol.) ;  'Les  harmonistes  des 
XIP  et  XIII*  sifecles'  (1864);  and  'L'art  har- 
monique  au  XII*  et  XIII*  sifecles'  (1865).  He 
has  also  edited  the  works  of  Adam  de  la  Halle 

1  In  Gootinuatlon  of  GertMrt'i  *  Bcriptorcs  eocl—Uatld.* 
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(Puis,  1873).  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
preparing  a  continuation  of  his '  Art  harmonique  *  | 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  His  legal  writings 
ai-e  good,  especially  one  on  Flemish  law.  In 
early  life  he  composed  some  massM  and  other 
church  music.  In  spite  of  considerable  errors 
his  works  form  a  most  important  contribution 
to  the  history  of  music.  [F.  G.] 

OOUSSER  or  KUSSER,  Johakw  Sioismund^ 
son  of  a  musician  at  Presburg ;  bom  there  1657, 
died  in  Dublin  1727.  He  studied  six  years  in 
Paris  under  Lulli,  and  on  his  return  to  Germany 
was  appointed  chapeLmaster  at  Wolfenbtittel, 
and  at  Stuttgart.  Hb  lived  at  Hamburg  from 
1693  to  1697,  conducting  the  performances  at  the 
opera,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  the  Italian  method  of  singing  into 
Grermany.  Between  1700  and  1705  he  mada 
two  journeys  to  Italy  for  study.  8oon  after,  he 
came  to  London,  and  in  17  to  received  an  appoint-, 
ment  in  the  Cathedral  of  Dublin,  of  which  he 
called  himself  chapel-master.  He  was  also  oon^ 
ductor  of  the  King*8  band  in.  Ireland  until  hifr 
death.  His  published  works  comprise  the  operas 
'Erindo'  (1693)  'Porus,*  'Pyramus  and  Thisbe' 
(1694%  'Scipio  Africanus*  (1695),  and  '  Jason ^ 
(1697),  all  performed  at  Hamburg;  'Apollnn 
enjouJ,*  six  operatic  overtures  and  airs;  an 
opera  '  Ariadne ' ;  and  '  Heliooniscbe  Muaenlust,* 
a  collection  of  airs  firom  Ariane  (Njiremberg 
1700) ;  an  Ode  on  the  death  of  Arabella  Hunt ; 
and  a  'Serenade'  for  the  King's  birthday 
(1724).  [M.  C.C.J 

COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE,  opened 
Dec.  7,  1732.  under  the  management  of  Rich, 
who  moved  there  with  all  his  company  firom  the 
theatre  he  had  previously  directed  in  Lincoln's- 
Inn;  burned  on  the  night  of  Sept.  19,  1808; 
new  theatre  opened  Sept.  18,  1809;.  eonmerted 
into  an  opera'-nouse  1847;  burnt  down  1856; 
reconstructed  and  opened  again  as  an  opera-house 
1858.  Though  licensed  for  the  performance  of 
the  higher  class  of  dramatic  works,  to  which  the 
name  of  'legitimate*  is  given,  Co  vent  (rarden 
Theatre  has  been  the  scene  of  all  kinds  of  theatrical 
representations ;  and  two  years  after  the  first 
opening  of  the  theatre,  in  x  734,  we  find  the  bill 
f>r  March  11  announcing  *  a  oome^  called  The 
Way  of  the  World,  by  the  late  mr,  Congreve, 
with  entertainments  01  dancing,  particularly  the 
Scottish  dance,  by  Mr.  Glover  and  Mrs.  Lagueire, 
Mr.  Le  Sac  and  Miss  Boston,  Mr.  de  la  Garde  and 
Mrs.  Ogden ;  with  a  new  dance  called  Pigma- 
Hon,  performed  by  Mr.  Malter  and  Mile.  Sall^.' 
'No  servants,'  it  is  stated,  in  a  notification  at 
the  end  of  the  programme,  '  will  be  permitted  to 
keep  places  on  the  stage.*  Mile.  SaU4  is  said  on 
this  occasion  to  have  produced  the  first  complete 
hallei  (Ttietion  ever  represented  on  the  stage. 
She  at  the  same  time  introduced  important 
reforms  in  theatrical  costume.  [See  Ballet.] 
The  chief  composer  of  eminence  connected  wit£ 
the  theatre  was  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  who  between 
18x0  and  1834  produced  at  Covent  Garden  no 
less  than  fifty  musical  works  of  various  kinds, 
including  'Gny  Mannering/  'The  Miller  and 


his  Men,'  'The  Slave,*  and  'Claris*  besides  adap- 
tations of  Rossini's  '  Barber  of  Seville/  Mozart's 
'  Marriage  of  Figaro,*  and  other  celebrated  operas. 
'Der  FreiachtLtZy*  soon  after  its  production  m 
Germany,  was  brought  out  in  an  English  vetsiea 
both  at  @oventr  Garden  and  at  Dniry  Lane 
(1824).  So  great  was  its  success  that  Weber 
was  requested  to-  compose  for  Covent  Garden 
an  entirely  new  opera.  'Oberon,*  the  work  in 
question^  was  brought  out  in  1826  (April  12), 
when,  though  mnch  admired,  it  &iled  to  achieve 
such  popularity  as  *  Der  Freisehiits*  bad  obtained. 
It  has  been  said  that  Weber  was  mu<^  affected 
by  the  coolness  with  which  'Oberon*  was  received. 
An  excellent  French  critic,  the  late  M.  Scudo^ 
writing  on  this  subject  in  the  'Revue  dee  Deux 
Mondes,'  recotds  the  fact  that  '0b6n>n.''wa8veiy 
successfnl  on  its  first  production  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  adds  that  it  was  'received  with  enthusissni 
by  those  who  were  able  to  comprehend,  it.'  An 
£[iglish  musical  journal,  the  'Harmonicon,'  pub- 
lished a  remarkable  article  on  'Oberon,'  in  which, 
says  M.  Scudo, .'  all  the  beauties  of  the  score  were 
brought  out  with  great  taste.  It  is  impoasible,* 
he  oontinuesy  '  to  quote  an  instance  of  a  great 
man  in  literature  or  in  the  arts  whose  merit  was 
entirely  overiodked  by  his  mntiimpfTmrifn,  Ab 
for  the  death  of  Weber  it  may  be  explained  by 
fatigue^  by  grief  without  doubt,  but,  above  aU, 
by  an  oi^ganic  disease  from  which  he  had  suffered 
foryeaou'  Nevertheless  the  enthusiaam  exhibited 
by  the  public  at  the  first  performance  of '  Oberon* 
was  not  maintained  at  the  following  representa- 
tions. The  masterpiece  of  the  German  oompcser 
experienced  much  the  same  fate^as  'Gnillaume 
TeH'  in  Paris.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  written 
on  the  very  first  night  of  performance,  Weber 
says,  '  My  dear  Lina,  Thanks  to  Grod  and  to  his 
all  pow^fiil  will  I  obtained  this  evening  the 
greatest  sucoess  of  my  life.  The  emotion  pro- 
duced by  sudi  a  triumph  is  more  than  I  can 
describe.  Ho  Grod  alone  belongs  the  glory.  When 
]  entered  the  oxoheetra,  the  house,  crammed  to 
the  roof,  burst  into  a  finsnzy  of  applause,  fiats 
and  handkerchiefs  were  waved  in  the  air.  The 
overture  had  to  be  executed  twice,  as  had  also 
several  pieces  in  the  opera  itself.  At  the  end  of 
the  representation  I  was  called  on  to  the  stags 
by  the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the  public ; 
an  honour  which  no  oomposer  had  ever  beftre 
obtained  in  England.  All  went  excellently;  and 
every  one  around  me  was  happy.* 

Between  1826  and  46  operas  and  musical  dra- 
mas were  from  time  to  time  played  at  Covent 
Grarden.  But  it  was  not  until  46  that  the  theatre 
was  turned  permanently  into  an  opera-house; 
when,  with  thd  interior  reconstructed  by  Mr. 
Albano,  it  was  opened,  in  the  words  of  the  pro- 
spectus, '  for  a  more  perfect  representation  of  the 
lyric  drama  than  has  yet  been  attained  in  this 
country.'  The  director  was  Mr.  Frederick  Beale 
(of  the  firm  of  Cramer,  Beale,  ft  Co.),  with 
whom  was  associated  Signer  Pendani,  husband 
of  the  eminent  prima  donna  of  that  name,  and 
others.  The  musical  conductor  was  Signer,  now 
Sir  Michael)  Costa.    In  the  company  wem  in- 
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eluded  Madame  Grin  and  Bignor  Mario,  wlio 
with  Signor  Costa  and  neariy  all  the  members 
of  hb  orchestra  had  suddenly  left  Her  Majesty^s 
Theatre  for  the  new  enterprise,  in  which  they 
were  joined  by  Mme.  Pendani,  Signor  Tarn- 
burini,  Signor  Ronconi,  and  Mile.  Alboni,  who, 
on  the  opening  night — ^April  6,  47 — sang  (as 
Arsace  in  'Semiramide')  for  the  first  time  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps.  The  management  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  as  the  new  mutdcal  theatre 
-was  called,  passed  after  a  short  time  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Delafield,  who  was  aided  by  Mr. 
Gye ;  and  since  Mr.  Delafield^s  bankruptcy  the 
establishment  has  been  carried  on  solely  by  Mr. 
Gye  (185 1 ),  who,  when  the  theatre  was  burned 
down  in  1856,  rebuilt  it  at  his  own  expense  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  Edward  Barry,  R.A.  The 
celebrated  prima  donna,  Adelina  Patti,  made 
her  d^but  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  in  186 a, 
when  she  sang  for  the  first  time  on  the  boards 
of  a  European  theatre.  Mile.  Lucca  and  Mile. 
AJbani,  Signori  TamberUk  and  Gra2dam,  may 
be  mentioned  among  other  artists  of  European 
fiune  who  have  appeared  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera.  For  some  dozen  years  (between  1840 
mnd  1 855)  M.  Jullien  directed  promenade  oonceiis 
at  this  theatre ;  and  from  time  to  time,  during 
the  winter  months,  performances  of  English  opera 
hare  been  given  at  Ck)vent  Garden.  Thus  Balfe's 
'  Rose  of  Castillo,*  '  Satanella,*  and  '  Armourer 
of  Nantes,*  Wallace*s  'Lurline,*  and  Benedict's 
'  Lily  of  Killamey,*  were  produced  here  under 
the  management  of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr. 
liViUiam  Harrison.  [H.  S.  £.] 

COWEN,  Fbederio  Htmbn,  bom  Jan.  ig, 
185a,  at  Elingston,  Jamaica,  exhibited  early  an 
extraonUnary  love  of  music,  was  brought  to 
England  by  his  parents  when  four  years  old,  and 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Sir  J.  Benedict  and 
Sir  J.  Goss,  whose  pupil  he  remained  until  the 
-winter  of  1865.  He  then  studied  at  the  con- 
servatoires of  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  returning  to 
Xjondon  in  1868.  Amongst  his  early  worlu  are 
sui  operetta  entitled  'Garibaldi,*  a  fantasie- 
BonAta,  a  trio,  quartet,  pianoforte  concerto,  and 
a  symphony  in  C  minor.  He  has  also  written 
m  cantata,  *  The  Rose  Maiden*  (1870);  the 
incidental  music  to  Schiller*s  'Maid  of  Orleans* 
(1 871);  a  festival  overture  for  Norwich  (187a); 
'  The  Corsair.*  a  cantata  composed  for  the  Bir- 
mingham Festival,  1876,  and  a  symphony  in  F 
major.  On  Nov.  aa,  1876,  his  opera  of '  Pauline* 
^was  brought  out  by  the  Carl  Rosa  company  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  with  great  success.  Mr.  Cowen 
is  also  the  composer  of  many  popular  songs. 

COX  AND  BOX,  a  triumviretta.  A  musioa 
farce,  altered  from  Madison  Morton*s  *  Box  and 
Cox  *  by  F.  C.  Bumand,  music  by  A.  Sullivan. 
Produced  at  the  Adelphi,  May  1 1,  1867. 

CRAMER,  a  &mily  of  German  musicians,  of 
whom  the  head  was  Jacob  Cbameb,  bom  at 
Sachau  in  Silesia  1 705,  flutist  in  the  then  oele- 
tnrated  band  at  Mannheim,  where  he  died  in 
1770.  Of  his  sons,  Johakn,  bora  at  Mannheim 
1 743,  was  drummer  in  the  court  band  at  Munich, 
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and  WiLHELM,  bora  at  Mannheim  I745»  made 
himself  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  violinist 
and  leader.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Johann  Stamitz, 
sen.,   and  of  Cannabtch,   and  when  still  very 
young   gave    evidence    of   unusually   brilliant 
abilities.    His  contemporaries  declared  that  his 
pla3ang   united  the  faoiUty  of  Lolli  wiUi  the 
expression  of  Franz  Benda.      At   16  he  waa 
a<hnitted  into  the  band  at  Mannheim,  but  left 
it  after  his  {ather*s  death  for  London,  where 
he  was  well  received  in  177a,   and  soon  ob- 
tained a  creditable  position.    His  first  appear- 
ance was  March  aa,  1773.     He  was  appointed 
head  of  the  king*s  band,  and  leader  at  the  Opera 
and  Pantheon,  the  Antient  Concerts,  and  the  Pro- 
fessional Concerts.    He  was  fiunous  as  the  leader 
of  the  Handel  Festivals  at  Westminster  Abbey 
in  1784  and  87.    His  last  appearance  was  at 
Uie  Glouoester  Festival  in  1799,  and  he  died 
in  London  Oct.  5  of  that  or  tiie  next  vear. 
As  a  solo  player  he  was  for  a  time  oonsidered 
to  be  without  a  rival  in  England  till  superseded 
by  Salomon  and  Viotti.    He  published  eight  con- 
certos {fat  the  most  part  in  Paris),  several  solos 
and  trios,  but  they  are  of  no  value.   Of  his  sons  are 
known,  Franz,  born  177a,   a  violinist   of  re- 
pute in  London,  died  184S ;   Cabl,  bora  1780,  a 
good  pianist  and  valued  teacher;  and  fiinally, 
Johann  Baptist,  the  best  known  of  the  whole 
family,  an  eminent  pianist,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal founders  of  the  modern  pianoforte  school, 
born  at  Mannheim  Feb.  34,  1771.    He  was  but 
a  year  old  when  his  father  settled  in  London, 
and  it  was  there  that  he  lived  and  worked  for 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life.    To  his  father's  in- 
struction  on  the  violin  and   in   the   elements 
of  the  theory  of  music,  pianoforte  playing  was 
added,  and  for  this  the  boy  manifested  the  most 
decided  preference  and  unmistakable  talent.    His 
teadiers  were  a  certain  Benser,  Schroeter,  and 
above  all,  Muzio  Clonenti,  under  whom  he  studied 
for  two  years  till  dementi's  departure  in  1774. 
His  mind  and  taste  were  formed  on  Handel,  Bach, 
Scarlatti,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  and  by  this  means 
he  obtained  that  musical  depth  and  solidity  so 
conspicuous  in  his  numerous  works.    Cramer  was 
in  the  main  self-educated  in  theory  and  compo- 
sition.   He  had,  it  is  true,  a  course  of  lessons  in 
thoroughbass  firom  C.  F.  Abd  in  1785,  but  his 
knowledge  was  chiefly  acquired  through  his  own 
study  of  Kirnberger  and  Marpurg.     From  1 788 
Cramer  undertook  professional  tours  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  in  the  intervals  lived  in  London, 
enjoying  a  world-wide  reputation  as  pianist  and 
teacher.    In  1 8a8  he  established  the  firm  of  J.  B. 
Cramer  and  Co.,  munc-publishers,  which,  besides 
bringing  out  his  own  compositions,  was  specially 
employeid  in  publishing  the  older  classical  works. 
After  a  residence  of  some  years  in  Paris  he  re- 
turned in  1845  to  London,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  retirement.     He  lived  to  play  a 
duet  with  Liszt  in  London,  and  died  April  16, 
1858.    There  are  references  to  him  in  Beetho- 
ven's letters  of  June  1, 1815,  and  March  5,  1818, 
and  firequent  notices  in  Moscheles's  Life.     Ries 
has  left  on  record  (Notizen,  p.  99),  that  John 
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Cramer  was  the  only  player  of  his  time  of  whom 
Beethoven  had  any  opinion — 'all  the  rest  went 
for  nothing.'  [A.  M.] 

J.  B.  Cramer*s  playing  was  distinguished  by  the 
astonishingly  even  cultivation  of  the  two  hands, 
which  enabled  him,  while  playing  legato,  to  give 
an   entirely  distinct  character   to  florid  inner 
parts,  and  thus  attain  a  remarkable  perfection 
of  execution.     He  was  noted  among  his  con- 
temporaries for  his  expressive  touch  in  adagio, 
and  in  this,  and  in  facility  for  playing  at  sight, 
he  was  able  when  in  Paris  to  hold  his  own 
against  the  younger  and  more  advanced  pianists. 
His  improvisations  were  for  the  most  part  in 
a  style  too   artistic  and  involved  for  general 
appreciation.    Cramer*s  mechanism  exhibits  the 
development  between  dementi  and    Hummel, 
and  is  distinguished  from  the  period  of  Moecheles 
and  Kalkbrenner  which  followed  it,  by  the  &ct 
that  it  aimed  more  at  the  cultivation  of  music 
in  general  than  at  the  display  of  the  spediic 
qualities  of  the  instrument.    All  his  works  are 
distinguished  by  a  certain  musical  solidity,  which 
would  place  them  in  the  same  rank  with  those 
of  Hummel,   had   his   invention   been  greater 
and  more  fluent ;  but  as  it  is,  the  artistic  style, 
and  the  interesting  harmony,  are  counterbalanced 
by  a  certain  dryness  and  poverty  of  expression 
in  the  melody.      It    is   true  that  among   his 
many    compositions    for    pianoforte    there    are 
several  which  undeniably  possess  musical  vital- 
ity, and  in  particular  his  7  concertos  deserve 
to  be  occasionally  brought  forward ;  but,  speak- 
ing generally,  his  works  (X05  sonatas,  i  quartet 
for   pianoforte,   i   quintet^   and  countless  vari- 
ations,   rondos,   &ntasias,    etc.)   are   now    for- 
gotten.     In  one  sphere  of   composition  alone 
Cramer   has    left   a   conspicuous    and   abiding 
memorial  of  his    powers.      His  representative 
work,  *  84  Studies  in  two  parts  of  42  each,*  is 
of  classics!  value  for  its  intimate  combination  of 
significant  musical  ideas,  with  the  most  instructive 
mechanical  passages.    No  similar  work  except 
Clementi's  '  Gradus  ad  Pamassum '  has  been  so 
long  or  so  widely  used,  and  there  are  probably 
few  pianists  who    have    not    studied    it   with 
profit.      It    forms   the    fifth  part  of  Cramer's 
*Gro6sepractiBchePianoforte-Schule'  (Schuberth, 
Xieipsic),  and  has  appeared  in  numerous  separate 
editions.    Of  these  the  earliest  is  probably  the 
lithograph  edition  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  of  which 
the  second  part  appeared  in  x8io ;  next  in  import- 
ance ranks  the  last  that  was  revised  by  Cramer 
himself,  viz.  the  original  English  edition  of  Cramer 
&  Co.,  which  contained,  as  op.  81,  '16  nouvelles 
£tudeB,*  making  in  all  100 ;  and  finally  an  edi- 
tion without  the  additional  Nos.,   revised   by 
Coocius,  and  published  a  few  years  later  than 
that  last  mentioned,  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel.    A 
selection  of  '50  ]6tudes/  edited  by  von  Billow 
(Aibl,  Munich),  is  specially  useful  to  teachers 
firom  the  excellent  remarks  appended  to  it,  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  contains  a  number  of 
peculiarities  which  may  or  may  not  be  justifia« 
ble,   the  editor  having  transposed  one  of  the 
studies  and  modified  the  fingering  of  them  all  to 
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meet  the  exigencies  of  the  modem  keyboard. 
The  above  edition  in  100  numbers  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  'Schule  der  Gelaufigkeit' 
(op.  100),  also  containing  100  daily  studies,  and 
wnich  forms  the  second  part  of  the  '  Grosse  Piano- 
forte Schule,*  and  should  be  used  as  a  preparation 
for  the  great  '  Etudes.* 

If  it  is  asked.  When  did  Cramer  flourish,  and 
what  does  he  represent  to  us  t  the  answer  uraally 
returned  is  that  he  was  bom  after  Clement!  and 
died  after  Hummel,  and  that  he  forms  the  link 
between  those  two  great  players  and  writers  for 
their  instrument.    But  no  pianist  with  his  eyes 
open  would  commit  himself  to  such  a  statement, 
which  rests  solely  upon  two  dates  of  birth  and 
death,  and  leaves  out  of  sight  every  spiritual  con- 
nection, evexy  indication  of  mental  patemity  and 
relatioiiship.     The  truth  is  that  Cramer  does  not 
surpass  Cl^menti  as  regards  the  technical  treat- 
ment of  the  pianoforte,  but  stops  considerably 
short  of  him:    Cramers   best   sonatas   are   as 
much  more  tame  and  timid  than  Clementi's  best, 
as  his  most  valuable  etudes  are  technically  easier 
and  less  daring  than  the  che&^'oeuvx«s  of  Cle- 
menti's Gradus.     Spiritually,  though  not  mecha- 
nically^, Cramer  occupies  a  ficdd  of  his  own,  which 
all  pianists  respect.    Many  of  his   etudes  are 
poems,  like  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  words. 
But  in  his  sonatas,  etc.,  he  moves  in  a  restricted 
groove  of  his  own,  near  the  highway  of  Mooart 
The  name  '  J.  B.  Cramer*  really  signifies  Cramer's 
Etudes — let  us  say  some  forty  or  fifty  out  of  the 
hundred  he  has  published.    These  certainly  are 
good   music  —  a    few,   perhaps    a    dozen,   even 
beautiful  music,  and  always  very  good  practice. 
But  pitted  against  forty  or  6%  out  of  the  hundred 
numbers  of  01ementi*B  Gradus,  which  ate  equally 
good  music,  and  decidedly  better  practice,  they 
sink  irretrievably. 

The  treatment  of  the  pianoforte  as  distinct 
firom  the  harpsichord,  if  pursued  along  its  plain 
and  broad  high-road  does  not  necessarily  touch 
upon  Cramer.  It  stretches  from  Clementi  to 
Beethoven  on  the  one  side,  from  Mozart  to  Hum- 
mel on  the  other;  from  Mozart  rid  Hummel, 
and  Clementi  vid  Field,  to  Chopin;  and  from 
Hummel,  vid  Chopin  and  Beethoven,  to  Liszt. 
Cramer,  like  Moscheles  after  him,  though  not  of 
the  first  authority,  must  be  considered  one  of  the 
£ftthers  of  the  church  of  pianoforte  playing,  and 
worthy  of  consultation  at  all  times.  [E.  D.] 

CRAMER  &  CO.  This  eminent  music  pub- 
lishing house  began  business  in  the  year  1824  in 
the  premises  now  occupied  by  them.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Cramer's  popularity  and  ii^uence  soon  drew 
around  him  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  professors 
of  the  day,  who  with  his  own  pupils  created 
a  Urge  circulation  for  the  pianoforte  works  of  the 
firm.  The  catalogue  of  publications  continued 
on  the  increase  until,  in  tiie  year  1830,  the  firm 
bought  the  whole  of  the  music  plates  belonging 
to  the  Harmonic  Institution,  which  contained  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  works  of  Dussek, 
Clementi,  Haydn,  Herz,  Hummel,  Mozart,  and' 
Steibelt,  besides  a  few  of  Beethoven  and  Mos- 
cheles,   with    Handel's    choruses    arranged   as 
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BoloB  and  daets,  many  of  the  popular  songs  of 
C.  Horn,  the  operas  *Oberon'  and  '  Freiachtttz,* 
the  oratorio  of  '  Palestine*  by  Dr.  Crotch,  and 
a  large  number  of  Italian  songs  and  duets 
by  Gabussi,  Meyerbeer,  Mozart,  Pacini,  Paer, 
Bosani,  Yaccaj,  and  others,  thus  giving  the 
house  a  veir  strong  position  in  the  music  trade. 
Upon  this  followed  the  English  operas  of  Balfe, 
Benedict,  and  Bamett,  the  glees  of  Horsley  and 
Calcott,  the  songs  of  Neukomm,  pianoforte  works 
of  Dohler,  Moecheles,  Thalberg,  Leopold  de 
Meyer,  etc.  Between  1830  and  40  Mr.  Cramer 
was  much  abroad,  and  in  1843  Mr.  Addison  re- 
tired from  the  business  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  W.  Chappell,  when  the  firm  became  Cramer, 
Beale,  and  Chappell.  In  1845  Vincent  Wallace 
returned  from  America,  and  Cramer  &  Co. 
secured  his  '  Maritana,*  publishing  also,  as  years 
went  on,  his  other  successful  works.  In  1861 
Mr.  Cbi^pell  retired,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  firm  by  Mr.  George  Wood.  Mr.  Beale 
dying  in  1863  the  whole  of  the  business  fell 
into  the  himds  of  Mr.  Wood,  who  still  carries 
it  on  with  great  success,  giving,  however,  more 
attention  to  pianoforte  manufacturing  than  to 
publishing,  having  introduced  and  very  ex- 
tensively earned  out  a  novel  mode  of  supplying 
pianofortes  on  a  hiring  system,  which  seems 
to  have  become  very  general.  [C.H.P.] 

CRANG&  HANCOCK,  organ  builders.  John 
Crang,  a  Devonshire  man,  settled  in  London  and 
became  a  partner  with  Hancock,  a  good  voicer 
of  reeds.  The  latter  added  new  reeds  to  many 
of  Father  Smith's  organs.  Crang  altered  the  old 
echoes  into  swells  in  many  organs,  as  at  St.  Paul*s 
Cathedral,  St.  Peter's,  Comhill,  etc.  There 
appear  to  have  been  two  Hancocks,  John  and 
James,  probably  brothers;  both  are  mentioned 
in  the  contract  for  an  organ  at  Chelmsford  in 
1 773.  John  died  in  179a,  and  James  was  living 
in  1820,  and  probably  later.  Crang  appears  to 
have  given  his  name  to  Crang  Hancock,  a  piano- 
forte maker.  [V.  DE  P.] 

CREATION,  THE.  Haydn's  first  oratorio, 
written  at  the  suggestion  of  Salomon.  The 
book  of  words  was  selected— originally  for  Han- 
del— team  Genesis  and  Paradise  Lost  by  Mr. 
Lidley  or  Liddell,  and  translated  into  German,  as 
'  Die  Schopiung,'  with  modifications,  by  Baron 
van  Swieten.  llie  music  occupied  Haydn  from 
1 796  to  April  1 798,  and  was  produced  by  a  body 
of  Dilettanti  at  the  Schwartzenberg  Palace, 
Vienna,  April  29,  1798.  500  ducats  were  sub- 
scribed for  Haydn.  In  1800  it  was  pub- 
lished in  score  at  Vienna  with  German  and 
Bnglish  words,  the  latter  re-translated  by  Van 
Swieten;  510  copies  were  subscribed  for,  of 
which  nearly  half  were  for  England.  It  was 
first  performed  in  London  at  Covent  Garden, 
March  28,  1800,  and  in  Paris  Dec.  24,  1800, 
when  Napoleon  I.  escaped  the  infernal  machine 
in  the  Rue  Nicaise.  A  great  performance  by  the 
same  society  as  before  took  place  at  the  Univer- 
sity Hall,  Vienna,  on  March  27, 1808,  in  Haydn's 
presence,  a  year  and  two  months  before  his  death. 
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Its  popularity  in  England  dates  from  March  1 7, 
181 3,  and  reached  its  climax  some  20  years 
ago. 

CREDO  is  the  first  word  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
in  Latin,  and  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  well 
known  to  musicians  by  reason  of  the  magnificent 
music  to  which  it  has  been  set  by  the  greatest 
composers  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
the  Service  of  the  Mass.  The  traditional  figure 
to  which  the  first  sentence  is  g^ven  out  by  the 
priest  is 

■U' — ■ = ■  ■    ■ 

-^11  - 


^^^^ 


Ore  -do     in     n  •  imm     De   •   nm 

and  upon  this  Bach  developed  the  stupendous 
contrapuntal  chorus  to  those  words  in  .his  B 
minor  Mass.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CREED.  There  are  three  creeds  in  use  in  the 
services  of  the  English  church — the  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  Nicene,  and  that  known  by  the  name 
of  St.  Athanasius. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  most  ancient,  and  of 
unknown  origin,  and  was  probably  used  in  early 
times.  It  is  found  in  the  ancient  breviaries  of  the 
churches  of  Englaud,  such  as  those  of  Sarum  and 
York,  in  much  the  same  position  as  it  now  occu- 
pies. In  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI  it 
was  ordered  to  be  said  or  sxmg  like  the  other 
creeds,  but  in  later  revisions  the  word  'sung *  has 
been  removed  and  it  has  become  the  custom  only 
to  intone  it,  and  in  some  churches  the  intonation 
is  supported  by  harmonies  on  the  organ,  but  it  has 
not  been  definitely  set  to  music  for  English  use. 

The  Nicene  Creed  is  distinguished  in  the  Eng- 
lish church  by  an  extensive  musical  treatment. 
It  cannot  be  ascertained  when  it  came  into  use 
in  the  ancient  English  offices.  It  is  in  the  bre- 
viaries of  Sarum,  York  and  Hereford,  for  use  on 
feasts  and  solemn  occasions.  It  was  looked  upon 
to  some  extent  as  a  hymn,  whence  its  univ^sal 
musical  treatment.  Marbeck's  setting  of  it  in  the 
'Book  of  Common  Praier  noted*  of  1552  for  the 
use  of  the  English  reformed  church  follows  the 
Roman  originals  much  less  closely  than  most  of 
the  other  parts  of  his  setting  of  the  service,  and 
is  consequently  much  more  free  and  melodious. 
Tallis's  setting  of  it  is  said  to  resemble  the 
Gregorian  Descants  of  the  creed  in  the  Missa  de 
Angelis.  Further  settings  of  it  both  ancient  and 
modem  are  extremely  numerous.  Among  the 
ancient  ones  may  be  mentioned  settings  by  Bird 
(in  6  parts),  Farrant,  Gibbons,  Child,  Aldrich, 
Blow,  Purcell,  Rogers  and  Bevin.  Attcanpts  have 
been  made  with  very  fair  success  to  adapt  it  to  a 
kind  of  fr^e  chant  form,  which  renders  it  more 
available  for  musioid  performance  by  parish  choirs 
and  general  congregations. 

The  Athanasian  Creed,  as  it  is  now  called, 
was  formerly  known  very  generally  as  the  Psalm 
*Quicunque  vult' — the  first  two  words  of  its 
Latin  form.  It  was  sung  at  Prime  after  certain 
other  psalms,  and  the  custom  of  singing  it  as  a 
psalm  has  continued  in  the  Roman  church  to 
the  present  day,  it  being  pointed  and  divided 
into  paragraphs  after  the  manner  of  psalms,  and 
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Mwweriog  in  its  oonBtnictioii  to  the  principles  of 
ancient  Hebrew  poetry.  The  chant  most  com- 
monly used  is  a  yery  simple  one  by  Tallis  (see 
p.  ji37  a).  There  have  been  many  others  spe- 
cially written  for  it  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times.  It  has  never  been  customary  to  adapt  it  to 
more  elaborate  forms  of  composition.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CREMONA,  a  considerable  town  in  Lom- 
bardy,  on  the  river  Po,  was  for  the  space  of  two 
centuries,  from  about  1550  to  1750,  the  seat  of 
the  famous  Cremona  school  of  violin-makers. 
The  shape  and  construction  of  the  violin,  and 
the  other  instruments  belonging  to  the  tribe,  hav- 
ing been  finally  settled  by  the  great  makers  of 
Brescia,  Caspar  de  Salo  and  Paolo  Maggini  (see 
those  names),  it  was  at  Cremona  that  the  last 
step  in  the  ui  of  violin-making  was  made,  which 
led  to  that  point  of  perfection  from  which  no 
further  progress  has  yet  been  possible  or  perhaps 
desirable.  The  numerous  makers  of  the  Amati 
fiEunily  (see  that  name)  chronologically  head  the 
list  of  the  masters  of  Cremona :  Antonio  Stradi- 
vari and  Josef  Guamerius  (see  those  names)  are 
the  greatest  of  all,  and  their  instruments  have 
never  been  rivalled.  The  names  of  Andreas, 
Petrus,  and  Josef  Guamerius  (brother  of  An- 
dreas), Carlo  Bergonzi,  Guadagnini,  Montagnana, 
Ruggieri,  Storione,  and  Testore  (see  all  these 
names)  make  up  the  list  of  the  masters  of  thi^ 
school,  whose  violins  are  still  highly  valued. 

The  term ' a  Cremona,'  or '  a  Cremonese  violin* 
Is  often  incortecUy  used  for  an  old  Italian  instru- 
ment of  any  make. 

'Cremona,'  as  applied  to  an  organ  stop,  is  a 
mere  ignorant  corruption  of  *  Krumhom.'  [P.  D.] 

CREQUILLON  or  CRECQUILLON,  one  of 
the  most  distinguifihed  musicians  of  the  Nether- 
land  school  in  the  period  between  that  of  Josquin 
des  Pr^  and  that  of  Lassus  and  Pidestrina 
(1 520-1 560).  He  was  attached  to  the  chapel 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V  at  Madrid.  His  com- 
positions are  even  more  numerous  than  those  of 
nis  contemporaries  Clemens  non  Papa  and  Cfom- 
bert.  His  masses,  motets  and  chansons  appear 
in  all  the  great  collections  printed  at  Louvain 
and  Antwerp  in  the  second  half  of  the  i6th 
century,  and  some  of  his  works  were  printed  in 
1544  (i.e.  probably  in  his  life  time)  at  Venice 
by  Gardano.  [J.  R.  S.  B.] 

CRESCENDO— incxcasing,  i.  e.  in  loudness. 
One  of  the  most  important  effects  in  music.  It  is 
expressed  by  crew,  and  by  the  sign  -«:=.  Some* 
times  the  word  is  expanded — eres,  .,ceH,.,do 
—to  cover  the  whole  space  affected.  As  wiUi  so 
many  other  thin^  now  familiar,  Beethoven  was 
practically  the  mventor  of  the  crescendo.  In 
the  works  of  his  predecessors,  even  in  such  sym- 
phonies as  the  G  minor  and  'Jupiter'  of  Mozart, 
it  is  very  rarely  to  be  found.  Among  the  most 
famous  instances  in  Beethoven  are  that  in  the 
*  working  out'  (after  the  double  bar)  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  Symphony  in  Bb  (No.  4).  This 
immortal  passage,  which  so  excited  the  wrath  of 
Weber,  begins  in  the  strings  and  drum  ppp, 
and  continues  so  for  13  bars ;  then  a  shade  louder, 
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pp,  for  31  ban ;  and  then  a  crescendo  of  8  ban 
with  the  came  instruments,  en^ting  in  the  reprise 
of  the  subject /oitfssimo,  and  with  full  orchestia. 

Another  instance,  on  a  stiH  more  extended 
scale,  is  in  the  coda  to  the  last  movement  of 
Schubert's  Symphony  in  C  (No.  9),  where  the 
operation  is  divided  into  distinct  steps — fint  8 
bars  ppp ;  then  24  bars  pp ;  then  i  a  bars  p ; 
then  16  bar  creteendo  to  mf;  then  la  bars  cres- 
cendo to  /;  then  a  crescendo  of  8  bars  to  fffi; 
and  lastly  a  final  advance  of  36  more  tofff, 

A  short  crescendo  of  remarkable  effect  is  found 
in  the  Finale  to  Schumann's  D 
minor  Symphony.  ^~% 

In  the  overtures  of  Spontini 
and  Rossini  the  crescendo  is 
employed,  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  figure, 
in  a  manner  at  once  so  effective,  so  characteristic, 
and  so  familiar,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude 
to  it  here.  [G.] 

CRESCENTINI,  Gibolamo,  a  voy  celebrated 
Italian  sopranist,  who  was  bom  in  1766  at 
Urbania,  near  Urbino.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he 
began  the  study  of  music,  and  was  afterwards 
placed  with  Gibelli,  to  leain  singing.  Possessed 
of  a  beautiful  mezzo  soprano  voice,  and  a  perfect 
method  of  vocalisation,  he  made  his  d^but  at 
Rome  in  1 783.  He  then  obtained  an  engagement 
as  prime  vomo  at  Leghorn,  where  he  app^tred  in 
Chembini's  ^Artaserse.*  In  the  spring  of  1785 
he  sang  at  Padua  in  the  'Didone  of  Sarti,  and 
was  engaged  for  Venice.  In  the  following  summer 
he  was  at  Turin,  where  he  sanff  Sard's  '  Ritomo 
diBaoco.'  He  now  came  to  London,  and  remained 
sixteen  months.  He  was  here  thought  so  moderate 
a  perfonnu*  that,  before  the  season  was  half  over, 
he  was  superseded  by  Tenducci,  an  old  singer, 
who  had  never  been  first-rate,  and  had  scarcely 
any  voice  left.  'It  is  but  justice,'  says  Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe,  'to  add  that,  when  he  was 
here,  Cresoentini  was  very  young,  and  had  not 
attained  that  excellence  wluch  has  since  gained 
him  the  reputation  of  a  first-rate  singer.  He 
never  returned  to  this  country.'  In  1 787  he  was 
engaged  for  the  carnival  at  Milan,  and  sang  for 
two  whc^e  years  at  the  San  Carlo  in  Naples.  In 
1 79 1  and  93  he  appeared  at  the  Argentina  at 
"Rame,  and  in  94  at  Venice  and  Milan.  In  this 
last  city  he  arrived  at  the  highest  degree  of 
excellence  in  Zingarelli*B  'Romeo  e  GiuUetta.' 
In  1796  Cimarosa  composed  expressly  for  him 
'Gli  Orazri  e  Curiazzi'  at  Venice.  An  a^miiping 
story  is  told,  that  on  one  occasion,  fancying  that 
the  dress  of  the  prime  tenore  (Curiazzio)  was 
more  magnificent  than  his  own  (as  Orazzio),  he 
insisted  on  its  being  given  up  to  him.  An 
exchange  was  therefore  made,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  manager ;  and  throughout 
the  evening  a  Curiatius,  six  feet  high,  was  seen 
wearing  a  little  Roman  costume,  which  looked 
as  if  it  would  burst  at  any  moment,  while  a 
diminutive  Horatius  was  attired  in  a  long  Alban 
tunic,  with  its  skirt  trailing  on  the  ground. 
After  singing  at  Vienna,  he  returned  to  Milan 
for  the  carnival  of  1797,  for  the  'Meleagro'  of 
Zingarelli.   At  the  end  of  this  season  he  engaged 
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himielf  with  the  Open  at  Lishon,  where  he  sang 
for  the  next  four  years.  Betuming  to  Italy,  he 
reappeared  at  Milan  in  Mayr*B  'AJonzo  e  Cora* 
and  Federici*s  *Ifigenia,*  in  1805.  He  sang  at 
Piaoenza,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre, 
and  then  went  to  Vienna  with  the  appointment 
o)f  professor  of  singing  to  the  Impenal  family. 
Napoleon  having  heard  him  there,  was  so  charmed 
that  he  determined  to  engage  him  permanently, 
and  secured  to  him  a  handsome  salary.  He  also 
gave  him  the  decoration  of  the  Iron  Crown, 
which  provoked  almost  as  much  discussion  as 
Napoleon*s  distribution  of  thrones  and  sceptres 
had  done.  It  is  related  that,  in  a  salon  at  Paris, 
when  a  pompous  orator  was  holding  forth  on  the 
subject  of  the  honour  conferred  on  Crescentini, 
and  inquired  what  riffht  he  could  have  to  such 
a  distinction, — the  beautiful  Mme.  Grassini, 
who  was  present,  rose  majestically,  and  with 
theatrical  tone  and  g^ture  exdaimed,  *Et  ta 
hlcMure,  momieur/*  A  storm  of  laughter  and 
applause  stopped  the  discussion.  Crescentini 
■ang  at  Paris  nrom  1806  to  181 2,  when  his  voice 
showed  signs  of  suffering  from  an  uncongenial 
climate,  and  he  with  difficulty  obtained  per- 
mission to  retire.  He  went  to  Bologna,  and 
then  to  Borne,  where  he  remained  till  1816, 
when  he  settled  at  Naples  as  professor  at  the 
Boyal  CoUege  of  Music.  He  was  the  last  great 
singer  of  his  school.  'Nothing  could  exceed,* 
says  F^tis,  *  the  suavity  of  his  tones,  the  force  of 
his  expression,  the  perroct  taste  of  his  ornaments, 
or  the  laige  style  of  his  phrasing.*  In  Bomeo 
he  affected  Napoleon  and  the  whole  of  the 
audience  to  tears  by  his  singing  of  the  prayer, 
and  the  air  *Ombra  adorata.*  The  prayer  of 
Bomeo  was  of  his  own  composition,  for  this 
excellent  singer  was  also  a  composer;  he  pub- 
lished at  Vienna  in  1797  several  collections  of 
ArieUe,  and  some  admirable  exerdses  for  the 
voice,  with  a  treatise  on  vocalisation  in  French 
and  Italian,  at  Paris.  He  died  at  Naples  in 
1846.  [J.M.] 

CBESPEL,  GuiLLAUMK,  a  Belgian  musician 
living  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  and 
composer  of  a  lament  on  the  death  of  Ockenheim, 
which  is  of  hititorical  importance  as  giving  what 
may  be  considered  an  authentic  list  of  the  most 
distinguished  pupils  of  that  master  :-^       • 

*Agricola,  Verbonnet,  Prioris, 
Josquin  des  Pr^  Gaspard,  Brumel,  Compare, 
Ne  parlez  plus  de  joyeux  chants,  ne  ris, 
Mais  composez  un  ne  recorderU 
Pour  lamenter  nostre  Maistre  et  bon  ph«.* 

[J.B.S.B.] 

CBEYGHTON,  Biv.  Bobbbt,  D.D.,  born 
about  1639,  was  the  son  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bobert 
Creyghton,  Professor  of  Greek  at  (Cambridge, 
aftcowards  Dean  of  Wells,  and  in  1670  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  In  1662  he,  like  his  father, 
held  the  Greek  Professorship  at  Cambridge.  In 
1674  he  was  appointed  canon  residentiary  and 
precentor  of  Wells  Cathedral.  Creyghton  com- 
posed several  services  and  anthems  still  extant 
m  the  library  of  Wells  Cathedral    Two,  in  £b 
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and  Bb,  are  now  printed.  Tudwav*B  MS.  (Brit« 
Mus.,  Add.  MSS.  7,358,  39)  contams  a  third,  in 
C,^  besides  an  anthem,  '  Praise  the  Lord.*  He  is 
widely  known  by  his  sweet  little  canon-anthem 
*  I  wiU  arise.*  He  died  at  Wells  in  1736  at  the 
advanced  age  of  9  7.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CBISTOFOBI,  BABTOLOHmo  Di  Fbancbsco 
— ^written  Cristofali  bv  Maffei — a  harpsichord- 
maker  of  Padua,  and  subsequently  of  Florence,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  pianoforte.  Other  claims  to 
this  discovery  have  great  interest  and  will  be 
noticed  elsewhere  (see  Pianofobtb  and  SchbO- 
teb),  but  the  priority  and  importance  of  Cristo- 
fori*s  invention  have  been  so  searchingly  invest- 
igated and  clearly  proved  by  the  late  Cavaliere 
Leto  Puliti,^  that  the  Italian  origin  of  the  instru- 
ment, whidi  its  name  would  indicate,  can  be  no 
longer  disputed. 

Cristofori  was  bom  in  165 1  (F^tis  and  Pietrucd 
in  their  respective  memoirs  erroneously  state 
1683).  It  may  be  surmised  that  he  was  the  beet 
harpsichord-maker  in  Florence,  inasmuch  as 
Prince  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo 
III,  a  skilled  harpsichord  player,  who  visited 
Padua  in  1687,  induced  him  then  or  very  soon 
after  to  transfer  himself  from  that  city  to  Flor- 
ence. We  have  evidence  that  in  1693  Cristofori 
wrote  from  Florence  to  engage  a  singer — the  only 
time  he  appears  in  the  Prince*s  voluminous  cor- 
respondence. In  1709  Maffei  visited  Florence 
to  seek  the  patronage  of  Prince  Ferdinand  for  his 
'Giomale  dei  Letterati  d*  Italia*  and  in  vol.  v.  of 
that  work,  published  in  171 1,  Maffei  states  that 
Cristofori  had  made  four  'gravioembali  col  piano 
e  forte,*  three  distinctly  specified  as  of  the  large 
or  usual  harpsichord  form,  the  fourth  differing  in 
construction,  and  most  likely  in  the  clavichord 
or  spinet  form :  there  was  among  the  Prince's 
musical  instruments  a  'cimbalo  in  forma  quadra,' 
an  Italian  spinet  which  when  altered  to  a  piano- 
forte would  be  termed  a  square.  In  171 9,  in  his 
'  Bime  e  Prose,*  published  at  Venice,  Maffsi  re- 
produced his  description  of  Cristofori*s  invention 
without  reference  to  the  previous  publication. 
As  these  pianofortes  were  in  existence  in  1711, 
it  is  just  possible  that  Handel  may  have  tried 
them,  since  he  was  called  to  Florence  in  1 708  by 
Prince  Ferdinand  to  compose  the  music  for  a 
melodrama,  remained  there  a  year  and  brought 
out  his  first  opera  '  Bodrigo.*  ^ 

The  Prince  died  in  1713,  and  Cristofori  con- 
tinuing in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke,  in 
1 716  received  the  charge  of  the  eighty-four  mu- 
sical instruments  left  ^-^he  Prince.  Of  these 
nearly  half  were  harpsichords  and  spinets — seven 
bearing  the  name  of  Cristofori  himself.  It  is 
curious  however  that  not  one  of  them  is  described 
as  '  col  piano  e  forte  *  and  also  interesting  that  in 
the  receipt  to  this  inventory  we  have  Cristofori*s 
own  handwriting  as  authority  for  the  spelling 
now  adopted  of  Us  name. 

The  search  for  Cristofori's  workshop  proving 
unsuccessful,  Puliti  infers  that  the  Ihrinoe  had 

1  Cciml  Storiot  delU  riu  del  aermiisiiiio  FerdiMuido  dei  Medld.  ete. 
lUtratto  dacU  Attl  dell'  Aooadnnte  del  B.  IiUtato  Muslcale  dl  FlreoM 
1874. 
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giTen  him  a  room  in  the  XJffizi,  probably  near 
the  old  theatre,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  foundry 
and  workahopB  of  the  cabinet-makers.  He 
imagines  the  Prince  suggesting  the  idea  of  the 
pianoforte  and  taking  -great  interest  in  the 
gradual  embodiment  ox  the  idea  thus  carried  out 
under  his  own  eyes. 

Maffei  gives  an  engraving  of  Gristofori*s  action 
or  hammer  mechanism  of  171 1.  It  shows  the 
key  with  intermediate  lever,  and  the  hopper, 
the  thrust  of  which  against  a  notch  in  the  butt  of 
the  hammer  jerks  Uie  latter  upwards  to  the 
string.  The  instant  return  of  the  hopper  to  its 
perpendicular  position  is  secured  by  a  spring; 
thus  the  escapement  or  controlled  reboimd  of  the 
hanmier  is  without  doubt  the  invention  of  Crtsto- 
fori.  The  fall  of  the  intermediate  lever  governs 
an  under-damper,  but  there  is  no  check  to  gradu- 
ate the  tall  of  th^  hammer  in  relation  to  the 
foroe  exercised  to  raise  it.  For  this  however  we 
have  only  to  wait  a  very  few  years.  There  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Signora  Emesta  Mocenni 
Hartelli  in  Florence  a  grand  pianoforte  made  by 
Cristofori  in  1720,  the  namepiece  'Bartholomieus 
de  Christoforis  Patavinus  Inventor  &ciebat  Flo- 
rentiss  mdoczz.*  being  the  guarantee  for  its  origin 
and  age.  Puliti  had  two  exact  drawings  made 
of  the  action,  one  with  the  key  at  rest  and  the 
other  when  pressed  down,  and  has  described  each 
detail  with  the  greatest  care.  The  hammer  is 
heavier  than  that  represented  in  1711,  the  inter- 
mediate lever  is  differently  poised  and  the  damper 
raised  by  the  key  when  in  movement  now  acts 
above  instead  of  under  the  strings.  Finally  there 
is  the  check  completing  the  machine. 

What  doubts  have  not  found  their  solution 
by  the  discovery  of  this  interesting  instrument, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Cristofori  Festival  at 
Florence  in  May  1876  ?  The  story  of  it  begins 
about  sixty  years  since  when  Signor  Fabio  Mo- 
cenni, the  father  of  the  present  owner,  obtained  it 
of  a  pianoforte-tuner  at  Siena  in  exchange  for 
wine.  Its  anterior  history  is  not  known,  but 
Puliti  offers  suggestive  information  in  the  fact 
of  Violante  Beatrice  6i  Baviera— the  widow  of 
Cristofori's  master  and  protector  Prince  Fer- 
dinand—having lived  at  Siena  at  different  times, 
particularly^when  her  nephew  was  studying  at 
the  Sienese  University  in  1721. 

But  if  it  were  only  a  harpsichord  turned  by  the 
addition  of  hiteuners  to  a  pianoforte  f  The  careful 
examination  of  Puliti  is  the  authority  that  all  its 
parts  were  constructed  at  one  time,  and  the  word 
'  Inventor*  appended*^  Cristofori's  name  would 
not  have  been  applied  to  a  simple  harpsichord  or 
spinet.  It  is  a  bichord  instrument^  oompass  from 
D  to  F,  exceeding  four  octaves. 

Cristofori  died  in  1731  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty.  His  reputation  had  already  extended 
into  Germany,  for  Mattheson  had  publi^ed  the 
translation  by  Konig  of  Maffei^s  article  in  the 
2nd  volume  of  his  *Critica  Musica'  (Hamburg 
1 722-25),  and  Walther,  in  his  '  Musikalisches 
Lexicon*  (Leipsic  1732),  article  'Pianoforte,* 
treating  of  the  invention,  attributes  it  exclusively 
to  Cristofori. 
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On  May  7,  1876,  a  stone  was  plaibed  in  the 
cloistefB  dT  Santa  Crooe  at  Florence  bearing  the 
following  inscription — 

A  BABTOLomo  Cbibtofobi 
Cembalaro  da  Padova 

che 
in  Firenze  nel  mdccxi 

INVKNTb 

IL  Clavioehbalo  ool  Piano  b  Fobth 

il  Comitativo  ^orentino 

Coadiuvanti  Italiani  e  Stranieri 

pose  questa  Memoria. 

[A.J.tt] 

CBIYELU,  Gaetako,  an  excellent  tenor  of* 
the  old  school,  bom  at  Bergamo  in  1774.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  when  very  young; 
and  married  at  the  age  of  19.  In  1793  he  was 
at  Brescia,  where  he  was  admired  for  his  fine 
voice  and  large  manner  of  phrasing.  He  was 
engaged  to  sing  at  Naples  in  1795,  where  be 
remained  several  years,  profiting  greatly  by  the 
opportunities  of  hearing  the  best  singers,  and  by 
the  advice  of  good  masters,  especially  of  Aprile. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Rome,  Venice,  and  at 
last  to  Milan,  where  he  sanff  at  La  Scala  with 
Banti,  Marchesi,  and  Bina^i,  in  the  caniival 
of  1805.  In  181 1  he  succeeded  Garcia  a^  the 
Italian  Opera  in  Paris,  where  he  produced  a 
great  effect  in  the  'Pirro'  of  Paisiello,  in  which 
he  first  appeared.  His  superb  voice,  excellent 
method,  and  nobly  expressive  style  of  acting, 
combined  to  make  him  a  most  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  stage.  He  remained  there  until  Feb.  1 81 7. 
He  then  came  to  London,  and  helped  to  make 
that  a  brilliant  season  at  the  opera.  He  had, 
according  to  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe, '  a  sonorous 
mellow  voice,  and  a  really  good  method  of  singing, 
but  he  was  reckoned  dull,  met  with  no  applause, 
and  staid  only  one  year.*  In  1819  and  20  he 
sang  with  success  at  La  Scala  in  Milan ;  but  in 
the  latter  year  signs  of  decay  were  apparent  in 
his  voice,  which  became  more  evident  when  he 
appeared  in  that  town  in  Lent,  1823.  In  25,  at 
Ydluti*s  suggestion,  Ebers  sent  for  him  to  take 
part  in  '  Teobaldo  ed  Isolina* ;  but  the  opera  was 
not  performed.  For  six  years  he  presented  the 
painful  spectacle  of  a  worn-out  singer  before  the 
public  of  small  provincial  towns.  In  1829  he 
sang',  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  at  Florence; 
and  died  at  Brescia  July  10, 1836.  [J.M.] 

CROCE,  Giovanni  dalla,  a  learned,  original 
composer,  was  bom  about  1 560  at  Chioggia.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Zarlino,  by  whom  he  was  placed 
in  the  choir  of  San  Marco.  In  1603  he  succeeded 
Donate  as  Maestro  at  that  cathedral,  and  still  held 
the  post  when  he  died  in  1609.  He  -was  alao  in 
priest's  orders,  and  in  this  capacity  was  attached 
to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Formosa.  His 
publications  chiefly  consist  of  a  long  list  of  Mad- 
rigals, Motets,  Psalms,  and  other  pieces  in  the 
ordinary  musical  forms  of  his  epoch,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  curious  volume,  they  are 
hardly  worth  enumeration.  This  is  intituled, 
*Triacca  Musicale,  nella  quale  vi  sono  diversi 
4»pricci  a  4,  5«  6,  and  7  vod,  nuovamente  com- 
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posU  e  data  in  Inoe*  (Gi.  Tlncenti,  Venice, 
1597).  The  pieces  in  it  are  mostly  comic,  and 
are  composed  upon  words  written  in  the  Venetian 
patois.  A  second  edition  of  this  was  issued  in 
1605,  a  third  in  1607,  and  a  fourth  in  1609.  Two 
motets  for  eight  Toices  are  in  Bodenachatz^s  *  Flo- 
rilegium  Portense*  (Part  2,  Nos.  iii  and  150). 
A  collection  of  church  music  by  Croce,  set  to 
"F^gH^h  words,  under  the  title  of  '  Musica  Sacra 
to  Sixe  Voyces,"  was  published  in  London  in  1608. 
Several  fine  motets  of  his,  full  of  expression  and 
beauty,  have  been  published  with  English  words 
by  Mr.  Hullah  in  his  Part  Music,  and  nine  in  the 
«  collection  of  the  Motet  Society ;  and  his  madrigal 
'  Cynthij^  thy  song*  is  well  known.       [£.  H.P.] 

CEOCIATO  IN  EGITTO,  IL,  heroic  opera 
in  two  acts ;  words  by  Rossi ;  music  by  Meyer- 
beer; produced  at  the  Fenice,  Venice,  in  1824, 
Bad  at  the  King^s  Theatre,  London,  June  30, 
1825.  Velluti  appeared  in  it,  probably  the  last 
eaairato  heard  in  London. 

CROFT  (or,  as  he  sometimes  wrote  his  name. 
Crofts),  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  in  1677  at 
Nether  Eatington,  Warwickshire,  was  one  of  the 
children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Blow. 
On  the  erection  of  an  organ  in  the  church  of  St. 
Anne,  Soho,  Croft  was  appointed  oi^ganist.  On 
July  7,  1700,  he  was  sworn  in  as  a  gentleman 
extraordinary  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  with  the  re- 
yersion,  jointly  with  Jeremiah  Clark,  of  the  first 
vacant  organist's  place.  On  May  25,  1704,  on 
the  death  of  Francis  Piggott,  Croft  and  Clark 
were  sworn  in  as  joint  organists,  and  on  Clark^s 
death  in  1707,  Croft  was  sworn  in  to  the  whole 
place.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Blow  in  1708  Croft 
was  appointed  his  successor  as  organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  master  of  the  children  and 
composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal.  It  was  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  latter  office  that 
Croft  produced,  for  the  firequent  public  thanks- 
givings for  victories,  etc.,  many  of  those  noble 
anthems  which  have  gained  him  so  distinguished 
a  place  among  English  church  composers.  In 
1 711  he  resigned  his  appointment  at  St.  Anne*s 
in  favour  of  John  Isham,  who  had  been  his  de- 
puty for  some  years.  In  171 2  he  edited  for  his 
friend,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Dolben,  sub- 
dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  a  collection  of  the 
words  of  anthems,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  brief 
historical  account  of  English  church  music.  On 
July  9,  1 71 3,  he  took  &e  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  his  exercise 
(performed  on  July  13)  being  two  odes,  one 
in  English,  the  other  in  Latin,  on  the  Peace 
cf  Utrecht ;  these  were  afterwards  engraved  and 
published  under  the  title  of  '  Musicus  Apparatus 
Academicus.*  In  171 5  Croft  received  an  addition 
of  £So  per  annum  to  his  salary  as  master  of  the 
children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  for  teaching  the 
children  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  well 
as  playing  on  the  organ  and  composition.  In 
1724  Dr.  Croft  published  in  two  folio  volumes, 
with  a  portrait  of  himself,,  finely  engraved  by 
Vertue,  prefixed,  Thirty  Anthems  and  a  Burial 
Seryioe  of  his  oompositiony  under  the  title  of 
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'  Musica  Sacra.'  In  the  preface  he  states  it  to 
be  the  first  essay  in  printing  church  music  in 
that  way,  i.  e.  engraven  in  score  on  plates.  Dr. 
Croft  died  Aug.  14,  1727,  and  was  buried  in  the 
north  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.  His  bio- 
graphers commonly  attribute  his  death  to  an  ill- 
ness contracted  at  the  coronation  of  George  II. 
A  glance  at  the  dates  will  at  once  disprove  this : 
— Croft  died  Aug.  14,  George  II  was  crowned 
Oct.  4,  1727.  (>oft  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career  composed  for  the  theatre,  and  produced 
overtures  and  act  tunes  for  'Courtship  a  la 
mode,'  1700;  "The  Funeral,*  1702  ;  *The  Twin 
Rivals,'  1703;  and  *The  Lying  Lover,'  1704. 
He  also  published  sonatas  for  both  violin  and 
flute.  Numerous  songs  by  him  are  to  be  found 
in  the  collections  of  the  period,  and  some  odes 
and  other  pieces  are  still  extant  in  MS.  Two 
psalm  tunes  attributed  to  him,  St.  Ann's  and 
St.  Matthew's,  and  a  single  chant  in  B  minor,  will 
long  live  in  the  Anglican  church,  even  after  his 
fine  anthems  have  become  obsolete.     [W.  H.H.] 

CROOK  (Fr.  Corps  de  reehange:  Germ,  Ton; 
Bogen),  A  name  gpven  to  certain  accessory  pieces 
of  tubing  applied  to  the  mouthpiece  of  brass  in- 
struments for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  length  of 
the  tube,  and  thus  raising  or  lowering  their  pitch. 
Since  these  instruments  can  only  play  one  scale, 
the  sole  method  of  enabling  them  to  phiy  another 
is  to  transpose  the  fundamental  note,  and  this 
is  done  by  the  crooks.  The  largest  number  of 
crooks  is  required  by  the  French  horn,  which  is 
occasionally  written  for  in  every  key,  firom  the 
treble  Bi]  down  to  A  b  in  the  bass  octave. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  S-shaped  metal 
tube  connecting  the  body  of  the  bassoon  with  the 
reed  (Fr.  hooalp\  [W.  H.  S.] 

CROSDILL,  John,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1 75 1.  He  received  his  early  musical  education 
in  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey  under  John 
Robinson  and  Benjamin  Cooke.  Upon  quitting 
the  choir  he  became  a  performer  on  the  violon- 
cello, and  soon  attained  to  considerable  pro- 
ficiency. In  1768  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  and  in  the  following 
year  appeared  at  Gloucester,  as  principal  violon- 
cello at  the  meeting  of  the  Three  Choirs,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  continued  to  occupy  until  his  re- 
tirement from  his  profession,  witii  the  exception 
of  the  year  1778,  when  the  younger  Cervetto 
fiUed  his  place,  at  Gloucester.  In  76,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music, 
CrosdiU  was  appointed  principal  violoncello.  In 
77  he  succeeded  Peter  Gillier  as  vidist  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  an  appointment  which  soon  became 
a  sinecure,  but  wluch  he  continued  to  hold  until 
his  death.  He  also  became  a  member  of  the 
King's  band  of  music,  an  office  which  he  likewise 
retained  imtil  his  death.  In  1782  he  was  ap- 
pointed chamber  musician  to  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  about  the  same  time  taught  the  Prince  ot 
Wales,  afterwards  George  IV,  to  play  the  violon- 
cello. In  84  he  fiU^  the  poet  of  principal 
violoncello  at  the  Commemoration  of   Handel. 
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In  88,  having  married  a  lady  of  oonsiderable 
fortune,  he  retired  from  the  public  exercise  of 
his  profession.  In  iSsi  he  resumed  its  duties 
for  one  day,  to  play,  as  a  member  of  the  King's 
band,  at  the  coronation  of  (reorge  lY.  F^tis 
says  that  about  177a  Crosdill  visit^  Paris,  where 
he  took  lessons  of  the  elder  Janson;  that  he 
resided  in  Paris  for  some  years,  and  played  in 
the  orohestra  of  the  '  Concerts  des  Amateurs*  at 
the  'Lege  Olympique*;  and  that  he  returned 
to  London  about  1 780.  But  this  account  cannot 
be  correct  as  respects  the  dates,  as  we  have  seen 
that  Crosdill  was  engaged  in  England  during  the 
OToater  part  of  the  time  mentioned  by  F^tis. 
His  visit  was  probably  in  1778-79  and  occupied 
some  months  instead  of  some  years.  Crosdill 
died  in  October  1825  at  Esknck,  Yorkshire, 
leaving  all  his  property  to  his  only  son,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Crosdill,  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service,  who,  by  his  father's  desire,  pre- 
sented to  the  RoyaJ  Society  of  Musidans  the 
munificent  donation  of  1000^.  [W.H.H.] 

CROSS,  Thoicas,  an  engraver  of  music  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  1 7th  and  early  part  of  the  i8th 
centuries.  He  resided  in  Catherine  Wheel  Court, 
on  the  south  side  of  Snow  Hill,  near  Snow  Hill 
Conduit.  At  a  time  when  printing  by  metal 
types  was  the  almost  universally  adopted  means 
for  placing  music  before  the  public,  he  commenced 
the  issue  of  a  long  succession  of  single  songs 
engraved  on  copper  plates  by  the  graver,  and 
pnnted  on  one  side  only  of  the  leaf,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  general  adoption  of  that  method  of 
printing  music.  Henry  Hall,  oiganist  of  Here- 
ford Cathedral,  mentions  him  in  some  verses  pre- 
fixed to  Dr.  Blow's  '  Amphion  Anglicus,'  1 700 ; 

'While  at  the  shops  we  daily  dangling  view 
False  concord  by  Tom  Cross  engraven  true.* 

And  again  in  seme  lines  prefixed  to  the  second 
book  of  Purcell's  '  Orpheus  Britannicus,'  1702  ; 

'  Then  honest  Cross  might  copper  cut  in  vain.' 

It  is  probable  that  he  engraved  some  of  the 
earlier  publications  of  the  elder  Walsh. 

Thomas  Cross,  junior,  his  son,  was  a  stamper 
of  music,  and  (according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins) 
'stamped  the  plates  of  Geminiani's  Sdos  and 
a  few  other  publications,  but  in  a  very  homely 
and  ill^ble  charact<er,  of  which  he  was  so  little 
conscious  that  he  set  his  name  to  everything  he 
did,  even  to  single  songs.'  He  probably  bore 
in  mind  his  father's  superscription,  'Exactly 
engraved  by  T.  Cross.*  [W.H.H.J 

CROSSE,  John,  a  native  of,  and  resident  in, 
Hull,  published  in  1825  a  laige  quarto  volume 
entitled  '  An  Account  of  the  Grand  Musical  Festi- 
val held  in  September,  1823,  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  York,  ...  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
Sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Musical  Festi- 
vals in  Great  Britain,  with  biographical  and 
historical  notes' — ^an  admirably  executed  work, 
replete  with  valuable  and  useful  information. 
He  died  in  1829.  [W.H.H.] 

CROTCH,  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom  at 
Norwich,  July  5,  1775.    His  father,  a  master 


carpenter,  who  combined  a  taste  for  music  and 
mechanics,  had  constructed  for  himself  a  small 
organ.  When  little  more  than  two  years  old  the 
cMld  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  get  to  this  in- 
strument, and  being  placed  before  it,  contrived 
shortly  to  play  something  like  the  tune  of  '  God, 
save  the  King,'  which  he  soon  was  able  to  play 
with  its  bass,  and  other  tunes.  His  ear  was  re- 
markably sensitive,  and  readily  diittinguished  any 
note  when  struck,  or  detected  fiiulty  intonation. 
The  Hon.  Daines  Bairington,  a  well-known 
amateur,  published  an  interesting  account  of 
him,  and  Dr.  Bumey  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  an  account,  which  was  printed  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1779.  In  the 
spring  of  1 780  the  child  was  brought  to  London, 
and  performed  in  public  on  the  organ.  Besides 
his  musical  ability  he  displayed  considerable  skill 
in  drawing,  to  which  art  he  remained  attached 
through  life,  and  attained  to  much  eminence  in 
it.  Li  1786  Crotch  went  to  Cambridge,  and 
remained  there  about  two  yean  as  assistant  to 
Dr.  Randall,  the  Professor  of  Music,  and  CErganist 
of  Trinity  and  King's  Colleges,  nud  Great  St. 
Mary's  Church.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
composed  an  oratorio,  '  The  Captivity  of  Judah,' 
which  was  performed  at  Trmi^  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, June  4,  1789.  In  1788  he  removed  to 
Oxford,  where  he  studied,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Schombeig,  of  Magdalen  Cd- 
lege,  with  a  view  of  entering  the  church.  His 
patron  dying,  he  resumed  the  profession  of  music, 
and  in  September,  17^0,  was  appointed,  on  the 
death  of  Thomas  Norris,  oiganiat  of  Christ 
Church.  On  June  5,  1794,  he  graduated  as 
Bachelor  of  Music.  In  Much,  1797,  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Philip  Hayes,  deceased,  as  oiganist  of 
St.  John's  College,  and  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
University.  On  Nov.  91,  1799,  he  proceeded 
Doctor  of  Music,  composing  as  his  exercise  Dr. 
Joseph  Warton's  'Ode  to  Fancy,'  the  aoore  of 
whidi  he  afterwards  published.  From  1800  to 
1804  he  delivered  lectures  in  the  Music  School. 
In  181 2  he  produced  his  oratorio  'Palestine^' 
which  was  received  with  great  favour,  and  also 
published  a  treatise  on  the  '  Elements  of  Musicsl 
Composition.*  About  1820  he  was  appointed 
music  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Institution,  London, 
and  on  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Acadeoqr 
of  Music  in  1822  was  placed  at  its  head  as  prin- 
cipal. On  June  10,  1834,  he  produced  at  Ox- 
ford, on  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton as  Chancellor,  an  oratorio,  'The  Captivity  of 
Judah,*  wholly  different  from  his  juvenile  work 
bearing  the  same  title^^  On  June  28  in  the  same 
year  he  made  his  last  public  appearance  as  a 
perfonner,  by  acting  as  dganist  for  part  of  the 
third  da/s  performance  at  the  Royal  Musicsl 
Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Dr.  Crotdi 
died  at  Taunton  at  the  house  of  his  son,  the  Rev. 
William  Robert  Crotch,  then  Head  Master  of  the 
Grammar  School  there,  where  he  had  for  some  time 
resided,  while  seated  at  dinner,  Dec.  20, 1847,  and 
wasinteired  in  the  neighbouringchurcn  of  Bishop's 
Hull,  where  a  monumental  inscription  is  placed 
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to  bii  memory.  Besides  the  works  above  specified, 
I>r.  Crotch  produced  '  Ten  Anthems,*  some  chants, 
»  motet,  '  Methinks  I  hear  * ;  several  glees ; 
some  fiigaes  and  concertos  for  the  organ ;  several 
pianoforte  pieces;  an  ode  on  the  accession  of 
George  IV,  performed  at  Oxford,  1820  ;  Funeral 
Anthem  for  the  Duke  of  York,  1827;  *The  Lord 
is  King,*  anthem  for  voices  and  orchestra,  1843 ; 
and  some  works  on  Thorough  Bass  and  Harmony. 
He  also  published  'Specimens  of  various  styles 
of  Music  referred  to  m  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
Music  read  at  Oxford  and  London,'  and  in  183 1 
the  '  Substance  of  several  courses  of  Lectures  on 
Music  read  at  Oxford  and  in  the  Metropolis.'  As 
» teacher  he  enjoyed  a  high  and,  deserved  r^u- 
tation.  [W.H.H.] 

C&OTCHET,  a  note  which  is  "half  the  value 
of  a  minim,  and  twice  that  of  a  quaver,  and  is 
represmted  thus  f .  The  origin  of  Uie  name  is 
not  known.  It  is  apparently  derived  from  the 
Prench  crocht ;  but  croehe  is  a  quaver,  P  ,  and  is 

flo  called  on  account  of  the  hook  at  the  end  of  its 
tail,  whereas  a  crotchet  has  no  hook.  The  French 
name  for  this  note  is  noire^  the  Italian,  »emi- 
immmo,  and  the  German  Viertel,  *a  quarter*— 
i.e.  of  a  semi-breve.  The  French  call  a  crochet 
rest,  r,  by  the  pretty  name  of  un  wupir,        [G.] 

CROUCH,  F.  NiOHOLLS,  a  composer  of  songs 
and  ballads  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  was  the  author  of  many  pro- 
ductions which  gained  great  popularity,  and  one 
— 'Kathleen  Mavoumeen' — which  stiU  retains 
its  place  in  public  &vour.  He  quitted  England 
about  the  year  1845  and  went  to  America,  where, 
it  is  believed,  he  is  still  living.  [W.H.H.] 

CROUCH,  Mrs.  Anna  Mabia,  bom  April 
30,  1 763,  was  the  daughter  of  Peregrine  Phillips, 
a  soHcitor.  Being  gifted  with  a  remarkably 
sweet  voice  Miss  Phillips  was  at  an  early  age 
placed  under  the  instruction  of  a  music-master 
named  Wafer,  and  some  time  afterwards  was 
articled  to  Thomas  Linley,  under  whose  auspices 
she  made  her  appearance  in  the  winter  of  1780, 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  as  Mandane  in  Dr. 
Ame*s  '  Artaxerxes.*  Her  success  was  great, 
and  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  she  held  a  high 
place  in  public  esteem,  boUi  as  actress  and  singer. 
Early  in  1 785  she  married  Mr.  Crouch,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  navy,  but  afber  an  union  of  about  seven 
years  the  parties  separated  by  mutual  consent. 
About  1800  Mrs.  Crouch's  health  became  im- 
paired, she  withdrew  from  public  Ufe,  and  died 
at  Brighton,  Oct.  2,  1805.  [W.H.H.] 

CROWN  DIAMONDS,  THE,  the  English 
venion  of  Auber's  opera  'Les  Diamans  de  la 
Couronne';  produced  at  the  Princess  s  Theatre, 
London,  May  2,  1844,  Mme.  Anna  Thillon  as 
Catarina. 

CROZIER,  WiLLiAH.  A  few  words  are  due  to 
the  memory  of  this  oboe  player,  whose  tone  and 
exquisite  taste  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  heard  him  in  the  Crystal  Palace  orchestra  and 
elsewhere.  He  learned  the  oboe  from  Barret; 
joined  the  C.  P.  orchestra  1855 ;  appeared  at  the 
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Philharmonic  Feb.  20, 1864.   He  died  in  harness 
at  Upper  Norwood,  Deo.  20, 1870.  [G.] 

CRUGER,  JoHANN,  bom  April  9,  1598,  at 
Gross-Breese  near  Guben  in  Prussia,  educated 
chiefly  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Olmutz,  at  the 
school  of  poetry  at  Regensburg,  and  the  imi- 
versity  of  Wittenberg;  in  1622  was  appointed 
cantor  at  the  church  of  St.  Nicolaus  at  Berlin, 
a  post  which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1662. 
His  reputation  in  his  own  day  both  as  an  author 
and  composer  was  great,  but  he  is  now  chiefly 
known  as  the  oom^ioser  of  some  of  the  most 
fiftvourite  chorales.  The  best-known  of  them  are 
'Nun  danket  alle  Gott* ;  'Jesu  meine  Zuver- 
sicht*;  'Jesu  meine  Freude';  and  'Schmiicke 
dich  O  liebe  Seele.'  They  were  published  imder 
the  title  '  Praxis  pietatis  melica,  oder  Kirchen- 
melodien  ttber  D.  Luthers  imd  Anders  Gesiinge,' 
for  four  voices  and  two  instrmnents  (Leipsio, 
1649).  This  work  has  passed  through  in- 
numerable editions ;  the  30th  bears  date  Berlin 
1703.  He  also  composed  many  concertos  and 
motets  which  no  longer  exist.  Other  works  have 
been  preserved ;  they  are  '  Meditationum  musica- 
rum  Paradisus  primus,  oder  Erstes  musikalisches 
Lust-Gartlein,'  in  three  and  four  parts  (Frank- 
fort, 1622);  and  *Med.  mus.  Paxad.  secundus' 
(Berlin,  1626) ;  a  collection  of  new  Magnificats 
in  German,  in  two  and  eight  part  harmony, 
arranged  in  all  the  eight  tones.  Also  'Re- 
creationes  musicae,  das  1st  neue  poetische  Amo- 
rosen'  (Leipsic,  1651),  oontaimne  33  pieces. 
Among  his  theoretioJ  works  may  oe  mentioned 
(i)  'Synopsis  musices,*  a  method  for  thorough- 
baas  (Berlin,  1624) — the  third  edition  (Berlin, 
1634)  has  a  difierent  title ;  (2)  *  Preceptae' musi- 
cae practicae  figuralis'  (1625),  also  published  in 
a  Gcninan  form  as  '  Rechter  Weg  zur  Singekunst ' 
(Berlin,  1660)  ;  (3)  'Quaestiones  musicae  practi- 
cae* (Berlin,  1650).  [A.  M.] 

CRUVELLI,  JBAmn  Sofhib  Charlottb, 
whose  family -name  was  Cruwell,  was  bom  March 
1 2, 1 8 26,  at  Bielefeld  in  Westphalia.  Her  father 
was  fond  of  music,  and  played  the  trombone 
tolerably.  Her  mother,  had  a  fine  contralto 
voice,  and  sang  with  expression.  She  had  a 
voice  of  admirable  quality,  compass,  and  truth, 
but  did  not  receive  the  instruction  which  should 
have  developed  its  advantages,  and  enabled  her 
to  avoid  those  faults  and  imperfections  which 
are  inevitable  without  it.  She  made  her  d^ut 
at  Venice  in  1847,  and  the  beauty  of  her  voice 
ensured  her  a  brilliant  success,  which  was  con- 
firmed when  she  sang  in  yerdi*s  *  Attila'  at  the 
theatre  of  Udine  on  July  24,  and  in  *I  Due 
Foecari.*  Coming  now  to  London,  in  the  height 
of  her  fame,  she  Italianised  her  name,  and  be- 
came known  as  Cruvelli,  on  her  appearance  in 
*  Le  Nozze  di  f^garo,'  and  ever  after.  The  rSU 
of  the  Countess  was  not  suited  to  her  fiery  style, 
nor  was  the  comparison  between  her  and  Jenny 
Lind,  who  placed  Susanna,  to  her  advantage. 
After  this  partial  failure,  she  returned  to  Italy, 
and  continued  to  earn  success  by  the  mere  beauty 
of  her  organ,  and  even  by  the  exaggeration  q( 
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her  dranuktic  effects. '  In  185 1  she  went  to  Paris, 
where  she  had  sung  in  concerts  before  her  first 
appearance  in  Italy.  She  appeared  with  immense 
success  in  '£mani*  at  the  Th^tre  Italien,  for 
Verdi's  music  seemed  made  for  her.  She  sang 
again  in  London  that  year,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful, in  spite  of  many  fiftults.  Beside  her 
splendid  voice,  she  had  a  very  fine  face  and 
figure,  and  enormous  eneigy  of  accent  and 
dramatic  force :  her  performance  in  'Fidelio*  was 
especially  admirable.  In  Jan.  1854  she  was 
engaged  at  the  Grand  Op^ra  at  Paris,  and 
app^red  as  Valentine  in  '  Les  Huguenots,'  when 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  knew  no  bounds. 
But  a  violent  reaction  soon  succeeded,  and  the 
last  opera  in  which  she  preserved  some  of  her 
fonner  popularity  was  the  '  V6pres  Siciliennes ' 
of  Verdi.  In  this  work  she  exercised  the 
greatest  control  of  voioe  and  action :  it  was  her 
Lst  rSle.  In  the  following  winter  she  retired, 
and  married  the  Comte  Vigier.  [J.M.] 

CRWTH  (i.e.  Crooth)  or  CROWD,  as  far 
as  we  know  the  oldest  stringed  instrument 
played  with  the  bow;  probably  at  home  in 
India,  but  in  its  European  use  apparently 
limited  to  England,  and  especially  to  Wales. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  some  elegiacs,  written 
about  609,  by  Venantius  Fortnnatus,  Bishop  of 
Pdtien,  running  thus : 

'Romanusque    lyra    plaudat    tibi,    Barbams 

harpa, 
Graecus  aohilliaca^  ehroUa  Brittanna  canat.* 


f^^^^S 


Its  oldest  form  was  probably  the  *  crwth  trithant^' 
or  with  three  strings,  pictures  of  which  are  found 
in  manuscripts  of  the  nth  century..   We  first 
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hear  it  mentioned  again  by  Daines  Barrington, 
a  Welsh  judge  and  archBeologiat,  who  relates  that 
he  knew  one  John  Morgan,  bom  1711  in  the 
isle  of  Anglesey,  who  still  played  the  crwth. 
Bingley  also  hea^d  it  played  at  Carnarvon  as  late 
as  1 801 ;  but  it  is  now  entirely  out  of  use.  In 
its  later  form  it  was  mounted  with  six  strings,  four 
stretched  over  the  finger-board  and  play^  with 
the  bow,  and  two,  lying  at  the  side  of  the  finger- 
board, pinched  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hiAd. 
The  strings  were  tuned  either  as  (a) — according 
to  Edward  Jones,  the  celebrated  Welsh  harp- 
player — 

(«)  (6) 

/>      S        «        4        1        1        I ^. 


or  as  (b) — according  to  Bingley  (*  Musical  Bio- 
graphy,* 1814).  The  sound-holes  are  perfectly 
circular,  and  have  a  diameter  of  i^  indu  The 
bridge  does  not  btand  straight,  but  inclines  to- 
ward the  right,  and  its  left  foot^  which  is  2^ 
inches  in  length  (while  the  right  foot  measures 
onlv  f  of  an  inch),  passes  through  the  sound-hole 
ana  rests  on  the  back  of  the  instrument^  thus 
acting  the  part  of  the  sound-post  in  the  violin. 
The  crwth  is  2  2^  inches  in  length ;  its  width  near 
the  tailpiece  is  10^  inches,  near  the  top  9  inches ; 
the  height  of  the  sides  is  2  inches.  [P.  D.] 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  SATURDAY  CON- 
CERTS, of  orchestral  and  vocal  music.  These 
concerts  were  begun  on  Sept.  22,  1855,  and 
assumed  their  present  well-known  character  in 
i860,  aftw  the  construction  of  the  concert-room. 
They  have  been  throughout  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Manns,  their  present  conductor.  The 
concerts  begin  with  the  first  Saturday  in  Oc- 
tober, and  last,  with  an  interval  at  Chxistmas, 
till  the  end  of  April.  The  orchestra  consists 
of  16  first  and  14  second  violins,  1 1  violas,  10 
cellos,  and  10  double  basses,  with  single  wind, 
etc.  The  chorus,  who  appear  only  occarionaUy, 
are  500  strong.  The  solo  players  are  the  greatest 
who  can  be  obtained.  The  programmes  usually 
contain  2  overtures,  a  symphony,  a  concerto,  or 
some  minor  piece  of  orchestral  music,  »^  4 
songs.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  con- 
certs is  their  choice  and  perfonnaaoe  of  or* 
chestral  music.  Not  to  mention  the  gr«at  works 
of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendebsohi^ 
Spohr,  Weber,  and  other  time-honoured  rlaBniffSi 
the  audience  were  familiar  with  Schumann's 
symphonies  and  overtures,  and  with  Schubert's 
symphonies  and  Rosamunde  music,  at  a  time 
when  those  works  were  all  but  unknown  in  the 
concert-rooms  of  the  metropolis.  Mendelssohn's 
Reformation  Symphony  was  first  played  her^; 
so  was  his  overture  to  Camacho ;  Brahms's  Sym- 
phony, Pianoforte  Concerto,  Variations  on  a 
theme  of  Haydn's,  and  Song  of  Destiny;  RafTs 
Lenore  and  G  minor  Symphonies;  Wagner's 
Faust  Overture ;  Sullivan's  Tempest  Music  and 
Symphony  in  £;   Benedict's  Symphony  la  G 
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BiiiKH',  ftnd  many  other  works  were  obtained 
^ often  in  MS.)  and  performed  before  they  were 
heard  in  any  other  place  in  the  metropolis. 
Bennett's  'Parisina*  was  first  played  there  after 
an  intenral  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

A  disposition  is  apparent  in  the  managers  of 
these  concerts  to  present  the  audience  with 
pieces  of  special  interest ;  such  as  the  MS. 
works  of  Sdiubert,  and  of  Mendelssohn ;  Bee- 
thoTen*s  arrangement  of  his  Violin  Concerto  for 
the  piano,  and  bis  Leonora  Oyerture,  *  No.  a  * ; 
an  alternative  Andante  written  by  Mozart  for 
his  Parisian  Symphony;  the  first  yersion  of 
Mendelssohn's  Hebrides  Overture,  and  other 
rare  treasures  of  the  same  nature. 

The  performances  are  of  that  exceptional 
quality  which  might  be  inferred  from  the  ability, 
energy,  and  devotion  of  the  conductor,  and  from 
the  fact  that  owing  to  the  wind  and  a  portion 
of  the  strings  of  the  orchestra  being  the  per- 
manent band  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Mr.  Manns 
has  opportunities  for  rehearsal  which  are  en- 
joyed by  no  other  conductor  in  London.  [G.] 

CSARDAS.  A  national  dance  of  Hungary, 
-which  consists  of  two  movements,  an  andante  and 
an  allegro,  both  in  conmion  (4-4  or  a-4)  time 
and  in  the  same  key.  The  andante,  which  is 
written  in  the  Hungarian  Lied-form,  has  usually 
no  repeats ;  but  the  Allegro  consists  generally  of 
eight-  and  sixteen-bar  phrases  which  are  repeated. 
The  character  of  the  latter  is  wild  and  impetuous, 
and  the  whole  is  sometimes  in  a  major  key, 
Bcxnetimes  in  alternating  majors  and  minors. 
The  music  of  the  csirdlb  is  always  performed 
by  gipsies,  and  it  partakes  strongly  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  Hungarian  national  music, 
in  its  accents  on  the  weak  beats  of  the  bar,  its 
cadences,  etc  An  example  of  the  csArdito, 
which  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  here,  may  be 
see  at  p.  91  of  F.  L.  Schubert's  'Die  Tanz- 
musik,*  from  which  book  the  above  particulars 
are  derived.  [E.P.] 

CUDMORE,  RiCHABD,  was  bom  at  Chichester 
in  1 787,  and  received  his  first  instruction  in  music 
from  James  Forgett,  an  oiganist  in  that  city.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  became  a  proficient  on  the  violin, 
and  at  eleven  years  old  was  placed  under  Salomon. 
The  next  year  he  led  the  band  at  the  Chichester 
Theatre,  and  was  engaged  in  the  orchestra  at 
the  Italian  Opera,  London.  He  next  resided  for 
nine  years  in  Chichester,  and  then  removed  to 
London  for  the  puipose  of  studying  the  piano- 
forte imder  Woelfl,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society*s  band.  He  afterwards 
settled  in  Manchester  as  leader  of  the  Gentle- 
inen*s  Concerts  there.  He  composed  several  con- 
certos for  the  violin  and  others  for  the  pianoforte, 
as  also  an  oratorio,  *The  Martyr  of  Antioch' 
(published)  portions  of  which  were  performed  in 
Manchester  and  Liverpool.  Cudmore  died  at 
Manchester  in  January  1 841 .  [W.  H.  H.] 

CUE,  i.  e.  queue,  the  tail  of  the 
■age.    Where  a  player  or  singer  is  reading 
a  separate  part,  and  not  from  the  score,  tome 
help  .is  advisable  to  aid  him  in  coming  in  oor- 
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rectly  after  the  long  pauses.     A  few  notes  of 
some  other  part  immeaiately  preceding  the  en- 
trance of  his  own  are  therefore  printed  small  in 
the  stave  as  a  guide ;  and  this  is  called  a  cue  :— 
AUo 


^^ 


bo  .  •  . 


X 


J^E 


^ 


eto. 


l7  8ini(    ye    the  Lord   and 


CUMBERLANDS,  Rotal  Society  of.  This 
is  an  ancient  society  of  change-ringers  long  es- 
tablished in  London,  and  originally  called  the 
Society  of  London  Scholars.  But  in  the  early 
part  of  the  i8th  century  some  members  of  the 
society  rang  the  bells  of  Shoreditch  Church  in 
honour  of  ^e  public  entrance  into  London  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  to  commemorate  this 
event  a  medal  was  presented  to  the  society  bearing 
a  likeness  of  the  RDyal  Duke.  It  was  on  receipt 
of  this  that  its  members  changed  the  name  of 
their  society  to  that  of  *  Cumberland  Youths  *  or 
•  Royal  Cumberlands.*  [C.  A.  W.T.] 

CUMMINGS.  William  Hatmak.  native  of 
Sidbury,  Devon,  bom  1835,  placed  at  an  early 
age  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  after- 
wards in  that  of  the  Temple  Church.  On  leaving 
the  latter  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Waltham 
Abbey,  and  after  a  time  admitted  as  tenor- 
singer  in  the  Temple,  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
the  Chapeb  Royal,  appointments  which  he  sub- 
sequently resigned.  Mr.  Cummings  is  much  in 
request  for  the  important  tenor  parts  in  Baches 
Passion,  Bach*s  Mass,  and  other  works  where  an 
accomplished  musician  is  as  necessary  as  a  good 
singer.  His  publications  include  several  prize 
glees,  a  Morning  Service,  an  Anthem,  various 
songs,  a  Cantata,'  The  Fairy  Ring,*  and  a  Primer 
of  the  Rudiments  of  Music  (Novello).  [G.] 

CURIONI,  a  seconda  donna,  engaged  at  the 
King's  Theatre  about  1754.  Among  other  parts, 
she  sang  that  of  Plistene,  a  male  character  in 
the  'Ipermestra'  of  Hasse  and  Lampugnani. 
She  was,  perhaps,  the  mother  of  Albkbioo 
CuRiONi,  a  distinguished  tenor,  bom  about  1790. 
After  singing  at  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  and 
other  theatres,  he  went  to  Barcelona,  and  had 
great  success.  Benelli,  catering  for  the  London 
Opera,  found  him  there  and  engaged  him  for  the 
season  of  i8ai  at  £600.  He  had  a  very  sweet 
and  pleasing  voice,  was  a  very  agreeable,  if  not 
yet  a  great,  singer,  and  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  that  ever  appeared  on  the  Italian 
stage.  As  time  went  on,  his  talent  developed 
and  he  improved  in  dramatic  force  and  value. 
His  expression  and  taste  were  pure,  and  he  sang 
with  much  intelligence.  Li  i8ai  he  made  his  first 
^pearance  in  London  as  Tito  with  Camporese. 
He  then  seemed  the  best  tenor  that  had  belonged 
to  the  theatre  for  some  time,  but  he  hardly  gave 
the  full  promise  of  his  future  excellence.  Curioni 
was  re-engaged  in  1823,  at  an  increased  salaxy, 
and  appeared  in  '  Otello '  with  renewed  Mat ; 
and  again  in  'La  Clemensa  di  Tito,'  in  '  Li^ 
Donna  del  Lago,*  and  *  Ricciardo  e  Zoraide,'  in 
1833.  Id.  34  and  2$  he  was  again  engaged.  In 
the  latter,  year  he  appeared  as  OromiaQe  in 
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'Pietro  l^EremTta,*  and  in  'Otello/  in  <Oogi  fan 
tatte/  and  '  H  Crociato.*  In  the  latter  opdra  he 
reappeared  in  1826,  aa  alao  in  'Medea,  where 
he  waa  very  effective  in  the  part  of  Giasone.  His 
portrait  waa  drawn  by  Hayter  in  this  character, 
and  there  is  a  gfood  lithograph  of  it.  He  wai 
re<engaged  in  1827,  at  the  increased  salary  of 
J61450,  and  played  a  principal  part  in  l^acini^s 
'Schiara  in  6agidad.'  In  1828  ne  was  again  at 
the  King*8  Theatre,  where  he  was  heard  by 
Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  in  1834,  sin^^ng  with 
undiminished  powers.  He  was  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  [J.  M.} 

CORIOSO  INDI8CRET0.  IL.  An  opero  of 
Anfbssi*B,  produced  at  Milan  in  1778;  of  little 
interest  for  the  present  day,  except  for  the  &ct 
that  Momrt  added  three  songs  to  it  on  the 
occasion  of  its  performance  at  Vienna  in  1 783. 
Two  of  these,  '  Vorrei  spi^garvi*  and  'No,  no, 
no*  (bravura),  were  for  Madame  Lange;  the 
third, '  Per  pieta  non  riceroate,'  was  for  Adam- 
beiger,  but  owing  to  a  trick  of  SaUeri's  was  not 
sung  (Kochel,  418,  419,  420). 

GURSGHMANN,  Karl  Fbisdrich,  bom  at 
Berlin  June  21,  1805.  As  a  child  he  showed 
considerable  talent  iat  music,  and  had  a  beau- 
tiful soprano  voice,  but  having  been  intended 
for  the  law  it  was  not  till  1824  that  he  decided 
to  adopt  music  as  a  profession.  He  studied 
for  four  years  under  Spohr  and  Hauptmann  at 
Caasel,  and  in  1824  settled  in  Berlin,  making 
occasional  concert  tours  in  Gennany,  France,  and 
Italy.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life  Aug.  24, 
1841.  Gurschmann's  £une  rests  on  his  'Lieder.' 
He  was  the  favourite  song-writer  before  Schu- 
bert*s  songs  were  known,  and  when  Schumann 
had  scarcely  attempted  vocal  composition.  His 
songs  are  full  of  real  melody,  and  if  they  do  not 
possess  the  intensity  of  expression  which  cha- 
racterise the  creations  of  Schubert,  Schumann, 
and  Brahma,  they  are  fur  superior  to  the  shallow 
productions  which  deluged  Germany  at  that  and 
a  later  period.  The  Stct  that  many  of  them 
are  still  sung  speakd  much  for  their  inherent 
merit.  Gurachmann's  collected  'Lieder*  (2  vols., 
Berlin,  1871)  comprise  83  solos,  and  9  songs  in 
2  and  3  parts.  A  few  of  them  have  Italian 
words.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  men- 
tioned a  one-a^t  opera,  'Abdul  und  Erinnieh,* 
written  and  performed  at  Gassel,  and  some 
church  music  now  forgotten.  In  England  he  is 
best  known  by  his  song '  In  every  opening  flower* 
and  his  trios  'Ti  prego*  and  'Addio/  the  former 
a  general  &vourite  with  amateurs.  [A.M.] 

CUSANINO.    See  Cabestini. 

CUSHION  DANCE  (i.e.  possibly  'kissing- 
dance ').  An  old  English  dance,  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  i6th  century — especially  used  at 
w^dings.  The  curious  old  melody  is  as  follows . — 


J  r  ri^'^  J|J  J^g^ 


rrrir-prrJirr^ 


^^'  .J  J  Jii  Jir'c  r  -i  jI 


^''  J-J^Jjjirrr'&fir;  J  ji 


[E.P.] 

GUSINS,  William  Gxoboe,  waa  bom  in 
London,  Oct.  14,  1833,  and  in  his  tenth  year 
entered  the  Chapel  Royal,  as  so  many  good 
Engliwh  musicians  have  done  before  him.  In 
1844  he  entered  the  Brussels  Conservatoire 
under  F^tis  for  the  study  of  the  piano,  violin, 
and  harmony.  In  47  he  gained  the  King^s 
Scholarship  at  the  R.  A.  M.  of  London,  where 
his  Professors  were  Potter,  Stemdale  Bennett^ 
Lucas,  and  Sainton.  In  49  his  scholarship  was 
prolonged  for  two  yetfrs  and  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  public  as  a  piano  player  in  Men- 
delssohn*s  D  minor  Concerto,  and  as  composer 
with  a  MS.  overture.  In  49  he  was  appointed 
organist  to  the  Queen's  Pnvate  Chapd,  and 
entered  the  orchestras  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
and  the  principal  concerts  of  London,  in  which 
he  played  the  violin  for  about  five  years.  In  51 
he  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  at  the 
R.  A.  M.  and  afterwards  Professor.  In  67  he 
became  Conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
vice  Sir  W.  Stemdale  Bennett  resigned.  In  70 
he  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Music  to  the 
Queen ;  in  75  succeeded  Bennett  as  examining 
Professor  at  Queen's  College ;  and  in  76  became 
joint  examiner,  with  Mr.  HuUah  and  Mr.  O. 
Goldschmidt,  of  scholarships  for  the  National 
Training  School  of  Music.  Besides  these  posts 
Mr.  Cusins  has  been  often  before  the  public  aa  a 
player  and  concert  giver,  having  amongst  other 
places  performed  at  the  Gewandhaus  Leipdg, 
and  at  Berlin,  as  well  as  the  Philharmonic  wui 
Crystal  Palace  at  home.  His  works,  if  not 
numerous,  are  all  on  an  important  scale : — Royal 
Wedding  Serenata  (1863) ;  Gideon,  an  oratorio 
(Gloucester,  1871);  two  Concert  overtures,  'Lea 
TravaiUeurs  de  la  Mer'  (1869),  'Love's  Labour's 
Lost'  (1875);  Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor i 
besides  marches,  songs,  etc. 

GUTELL,  Richard,  an  English  musician  of 
the  15th  century,  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
counterpoint,  a  fragment  of  which  is  preserved 
among  the  manuscripts  in  the  Bodlean  Library, 
Oxford.  [W.H.H.] 

CUTLER,  William  Hskbt,  Mus.  Bac.,  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  London  in  1792.  Haviijg 
manifested  a  precocious  musical  ability,  he  was 
instructed  in  pianoforte  playing  by  Little  and 
Griffin,  and  in  singpng  by  Dr.  Arnold.  In  1803 
he  became  a  chorister  of  St.  Patd's  Cathedral,  co 
quitting  which  he  studied  under  William  Rus- 
sell, Mus.  Bac.  In  181 2  he  took  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  his  exercise  for 
which  (an  anthem  for  voices  and  orchestra)  he 
afterwards  publish*^  In  181 8  he  waa  ap^ 
pointed  organist  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopegate, 
and  about  the  same  time  opened  an  academy 
for  teaching  music  on  Logier  s  system,  but  which 
iie  gavd.  up  aftttr  about  three  yesn*  trilU*  .  la 
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i8ax  lie  appeued  as  a  singer  at  the  oratorios  at 
Dnuy  Luie  Theatre,  but  failed  from  nei  rous- 
nem.  In  1823  he  resigned  the  organistship  of 
8t.  H^en*s  for  that  of  Quebec  Chapel,  Portman 
Square.  Cutler*s  oompositionB  oomprise  a  ser- 
vice, anthems,  songs,  and  numerous  pianoforte 
pieces.  [W.H.H.] 

CUVILLON,  Jj!AN  Baftistk  Philemon  de, 
a  distinguished  violinist,  was  bom  at  Dunkirk  in 
1 809.  As  a  pupil  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  he 
Btii(]Ued  the  violin  under  Habeneck  sen.  and 
Baillot,  and  composition  under  Beicha.  He  u 
considered  as  one  of  the  best  representatives  of 
the  modem  French  school  of  violin-playing  at 
Paris,  where  he  occupies  the  post  of  professor  of 
the  violin  at  the  Conservatoire.  He  is  mentioned 
in  Hiller's '  Mendelssohn,*  pp.  ao,  1 1 .  [B*I)*] 

CUZZONI,  Fbanoesca.    See  Sakdovi. 

CYMBAI^  are  a  pair  of  thin  round  metal 
plates,  with  a  leather  strap  through  the  centre 
of  each,  by  which  the  performer  holds  one  in 
each  hsnd.  The  metal  is  an  alloy  of  80  parts 
of  copper  to  ao  of  tin.  To  produce  a  good 
tone  they  should  not  be  strack  so  as  to  coincide 
together,  but  should  rather  be  rubbed  against 
each  other  in  a  single  sliding  motion  (French 
/rciuer).  The  part  for  the  cymbals  is  generally, 
but  not  always,  the  same  as  that  for  the  bass- 
drum,  and,  from  motives  of  economy,  it  is  gene- 
rally  played  by  the  same  performer.  One  cymbal 
is  then  tied  to  the  drum,  and  the  other  held  in 
his  left  hand,  while  his  right  hand  uses  the  drum 
stick.   [PiATTi.]  [V.deP.] 

CZAKAN,  or  Stock  flOtb,  a  Bohemian  or 
Transylvanian  instrument  of  the  flageolet  family, 
osually  standing  in  the  key  of  A,  though  made 
to  other  pitches.  It  is  said  to  have  been  lost 
for  many  years  after  its  original  invention,  and 
to  have  been  rediscovered  in  a  Transylvanian 
monastery  in  1835.  However  this  may  be,  it 
rose  to  great  popularity  at  Vienna  about  1830, 
ana  received  many  additions  and  improvements. 
It  consisted  of  a  laige  flageolet  mouthpiece,  with 
a  lonff  slender  body,  bored  with  an  inverted 
conical  tube  like  that  of  the  old  flute,  at  right 
angles  to  the  mouthpiece.  It  thus  resembled  an 
ordinary  handled  walking-stick,  and  indeed  was 
commonly  put  to  that  use.  It  had  the  octave 
scale  of  the  old  concert  flute,  with  fingering 
intermediate  be' ween  that  and  the  oboe.  There 
was  also  a  small  vent-hole  for  the  thumb  at  the 
back,  as  in  the  flageolet.  It  possessed  about  two 
octaves  compass,  starting  from  the  low  B  of  the 
flute.  There  exists  a  Method  for  this  almost 
forgotten  instrument  by  Elramer  dated  1830. 
Its  music  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the 
key  of  C.  [W.H.S.] 

CZAB  UND  ZIMMERMANN.  Opera  in  3 
acts,  by  Lortring;  produced  in  Berlin. 1854,  ^^^ 
at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  London,  translated,  as 
'Peter  the  Shipwright,'  April  15, 1871. 

CZERNY,  Karl,  excellent  pianoforte  teacher 
and  prolific  composer,  bom  at  Vienna  Feb.  ai, 
1^791.    His  &ther,,  a  cultivated  musician,  taught 
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him  the  pianoforte  when  quite  a  child,  and  at 
the  age  of  ten  he  could  play  by  heart  the  prinoi* 
pal  oompositionB  of  all  the  best  masters.  He 
gained  much  from  his  intercourse  with  Wenzel 
Krumpholz  the  violimst,  a  great  friend  of  his 
parents,  and  a  passionate  adimrer  of  Beethoven. 
Having  inspired  him  with  his  own  sentiments, 
Krumpholz  took  his  small  fnend  to  see  Beethoven, 
who  heard  him  play  and  at  once  offered  to  teach 
him.  Czemy  xnade  rapid  progress,  and  devoted 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the  works  of 
his  master,  whose  friendship  for  him  became 
quite  patemaL  Czemy  also  profited  much  by 
his  acuuaintance  with  Prince  Lichnowsky,  Bee- 
thoven s  patron;  with  Hummel,  whose  playing 
opened  a  new  world  to  him ;  and  with  Clementi, 
whose  method  of  teaching  he  studied.  He  was 
soon  besieged  by  pupils,  to  whom  he  communicated 
the  instruction  he  hiinself  eageriy  imbibed.  In 
the  meantime  he  studied  composition  with  equal 
ardour.  Czemy  was  always  reluctant  to  perfonn 
in  public,  and  early  in  life  resolved  never  to 
appear  again,  at  the  same  time  withdrawing 
entirely  from  society.  In  1804  he  made  prepa- 
rations for  a  professional  tour,  for  which  Beetho- 
ven wrote  him  a  flattering  testimonial,  but  the 
state  of  the  continent  obliged  him  to  give  up  the 
idea.  Three  times  only  did  he  allow  himself  to 
travel  for  pleasure,  to  Leipsic  in  1836,  to  Paris 
and  London  in  1837,  and  to  Lombardy  in  1846. 
He  took  no  pupils  but  those  who  showed  special 
talent;  the  rest  of  his  time  he  devoted  to  self- 
culture,  and  to  composition  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  classical  works.  His  first  published  work 
'  ao  Variations  concertants '  for  pianoforte  and 
violin  on  a  theme  by  Krumpholz,  appeared  in 
1805.  It  was  not  till  after  his  acquaintance  with 
the  publishers  Cappi  and  Diabelli  that  his  second 
work,  a  'Rondo  Brillante*  for  four  hands  fol- 
lowed ( 1818).  From  that  time  he  had  difl&culty 
in  keeping  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  pul>- 
lishers,  and  was  often  compeUed  to  write  at 
night  after  giving  10  or  i  a  lessons  in  the  day. 
From  1816  to  i8a3  Czemy  had  musical  per- 
formances by  his  best  pupils  at  his  parents*  house 
every  Sunday.  At  tiiese  entertainments  Bee- 
thoven was  often  present,  and  was  so  charmed 
with  the  peaceful  family  life  he  witnessed,  as  to 
propose  living  there  entirely;  the  project  how- 
ever fell  through  owing  to  the  illness  of  the 
parents.  One  of  Czeray's  most  brilliant  pupils 
was  Ninette  voin  Belleville,  then  8  years  old,  who 
in  1 816  lived  in  the  house,  and  afterwards  spread 
the  fiftme  of  her  master  through  the  many  countries 
in  which  she  performed.  She  married  Oury  the 
violinist,  and  settled  in  London.  She  was  fol- 
lowed by  Franz  Liszt,  then  10  years  old,  whose 
fibther  piaoed  him  in  Czemv*s  himds.  The  boy*f 
extraonlinaiy  talent  astonished  his  master,  who 
says  of  him  m  his  autobioeraphy  '  it  was  evident 
at  once  that  Nature  had  intended  him  for  a 
pianist.*  Theodor  Dohler  and  a  host  of  other 
distinguished  pupils  belong  to  a  later  period. 
About  1850  Czemy*s  strength  visibly  declined ; 
his  health  gave  way  under  his  never-ceasing 
activity,  and  he  was  compelled  to  lay  aside  hS 
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indefatigable  pen.  His  active  life  closed  on  July 
15,  1857,  shortly  after  he  had,  with  the  help  of 
his  friend  Dr.  Leopold  von  Sonnleithner,  disposed 
of  his  considerable  fortune  in  a  princely  manner. 
Czemy  was  never  married,  and  had  neither 
brothers,  sisters,  nor  other  near  relations.  He 
was  modest  and  simple  in  his  manner  of  life, 
courteous  and  friendly  in  his  behaviour,  just  and 
kindly  in  his  judgment  on  matters  of  art,  and 
helpful  to  all  young  artists  who  came  in  his  way. 
His  disposition  was  so  gentle  that  he  shrank 
from  a  harsh  or  coarse  word  even  spoken  in  jest, 
which  was  partly  the  cause  of  his  living  so  much 
in  retirement.  His  industry  was  truly  astound- 
ing. Besides  his  numerous  printed  works,  which 
embrace  compositions  of  every  species  for  piano- 
forte he  left  an  enormous  mass  of  MS.,  now  in 
the  archives  of  the  'Gesellschaft  der  Musik- 
freunde*  at  Vienna.  These  compositions  com- 
prise 24  masses,  4  requiems,  300  graduales 
and  offertoires,  symphonies,  overtures,  concertos, 
string-trios  and  qtiartets,  choruses,  songs  for  one 
or  more  voices,  and  even  pieces  for  the  stage. 
His  book  '  Umriss  der  ganzen  Musikgeschichte  * 
was  published  (185 1)  by  Schott  of  Mayence,  and 
in  Italian  by  Bioordi  of  Milan.  His  arrange- 
ments of  operas,  oratorios,  symphonies,  and  over- 
tures for  2  and  4  hands,  and  for  8  hands  on  2 
pianofortes  are  innumerable.  As  a  special  com- 
mission he  arranged  the  overtures  to '  Semiramide ' 
and  '  Guillaume  Tell '  fur  8  pianofortes  four  hands 
each.  An  arrangement  for  pianoforte  of  Beetho- 
▼ea*s  'Leonon^*  which  he  made  in  1805,  was  of 
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great  service  in  training  Csemy  for  this  kind  of 
work.  He  says  in  his  Autobiography,  *  It  is  to 
Beethoven*s  remarks  on  this  work  that  I  owe  the 
facility  in  arranging  which  has  been  so  useful  to 
me  in  later  life.'  His  printed  oompositioiis 
amount  to  nearly  jooo :  of  which  many  ooosist 
of  50  numbers  or  even  more.  A  catalogue  con- 
taining op.  1-798,  with  the  arrangements  and  the 
MS.  works,  is  given  in  his  '  School  of  practical 
composition*  (op.  600,  3  vols.  Cocks  and  Co.). 
Czemy's  pianoforte  compositions  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  scholastic,  solid,  and  brilliant. 
The  best  of  all,  especially  if  we  include  the  earlier 
works,  are  undoubtedly  the  scholastic,  op.  299, 

300,  3  J5.  355»  399. 400»  "^  500»  published  under 
the  title  'Complete  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Pianoforte  School*  (3  vols.  Cocks).  Howevtf 
worthy  of  admiration  Czomy  s  industry  may 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  weakened  hu 
creative  powers  b v  over-production,  and  the  effect 
has  been  that  the  host  of  lesser  works  have 
involved  the  really  good  ones  in  undeserved 
forgetfulness.  [C.F.P.] 

CZERWENRA,  Josiph,  bom  at  Benadek  in 
Bohemia  1759,  died  at  Vienna  1835,  one  of  the 
finest  oboists  of  his  time.  In  1789  entered  the 
private  band  of  Count  Sohafgotsche  at  Johannis- 
berg  in  Silesia.  In  the  following  year  played  in 
Prince  £sterhazy*s  band,  under  Haydn,  where 
his  uncle  played  the  bassoon.  In  1794  he  settled 
in  Vienna  as  solo  oboist  in  the  Imperial  band, 
and  the  Court  Theatre,  and  professor  at  the 
Conservatorium.    He  retired  in  1820.  [M.  C.  C] 


OANTABILE,  i.  e.  singable,  a  direction  placed  against  an  instrumental  phrase  when  it  is  to  be 
'sung*  with  feeling.  Beethoven  does  not  often  use  it,  and  when  he  does  it  is  always  with  special 
intention,  as  in  the  2nd  subject  of  the  Lai^hetto  of  the  Bb  Symphony,  and  in  the  semiquaver  figure 
in  the  working  out  of  the  first  movement  of  the  9th  Symphony : — 


^  'Wit'        S^  t    I        ■ 

He  has  before  marked  it  'expressive* — ^but  now  it  is  as  if  he  said  'you  may  see  no  special  melofly 
in  this  group,  but  /  do,  and  will  have  it  played  accordingly.* 
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DThe  second  note  of  the  natural  scale.  In 
solfaing  it  is  called  Re.  The  scale  of  D 
*  major  contains  F^  and  Cf,  and  its  relative 
minor  is  B ;  that  of  D  minor  contains  Bb,  and  its 
relative  major  is  F.    The  dominant  of  D  is  A. 

Among  the  most  important  compositions  in  D 
major  are  the  Missa  Solennis  and  2nd  Symphony 
of  Beethoven;  Handel's  Dettingen  Te  Deum; 


Mozart*s  Parisian  Symphony.  In  D  minor  there 
are  a  noble  Toccata  and  Fugue  by  Bach ;  the 
Choral  Symphony,  Schumann's  Do.  No.  4,  Piano- 
forte Concertos  by  Mendelssohn  and  Brahms,  etc. 
DA  CAPO,  or  D.C.— 'from  the  beginning'— 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  second  part  of  an  air, 
or  chorus  ('  O  the  pleasure'),  or  scherzo  and  trio, 
or  other  movement  in  two  portions,  to  show  that 
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the  first  portion  is  to  be  played  over  agidn  as 
a  oooclusion.  In  airs  the  dii^ection  is  often  Dal 
Segno— 'from  the  sign' — the  sign  being  a  $  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  portion.  In  scherzos 
and  minuets,  with  trios,  the  direction  at  the  end 
of  the  trio  is  usually  'Scherzo,  or  Minuetto,  D.O. 
•enza  repetizione.*  The  first  known  occurrenoe 
of  Da  Citpo  is  in  Tenaglia^s  opera  of  'Clearco' 
(i66i). 

DACHSTEIN,  Wolfgang,  Roman  Catholic 
liriest  at  Strassbuig,  adopted  the  Reformed  prin- 
ciples in  1524,  married,  and  became  vicar  and 
organist  of  St.  Thomases  Church  there.  He  is 
Icnown  chiefly  as  a  composer  of  chorales,  especi- 
ally '  An  WasserfltlBsen  £abylon.*  [M.  C.  C] 

DACTYL,  a  metrical  'foot*  (-vv.),  exactly 
expressed  by  the  original  word  96jnv\o$,  a  finger 
—one  long  joint  and  two  short  ones.  A  fine 
example  of  dactyls  in  instrumental  music  is  in 
the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's  7th  Sym- 
phony, alternately  with  spondees,  or  alone  : — 
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DALAYRAC,  Nicolas,  a  celebrated  French 
composer,  was  bom  at  Muret  (Languedoc)  in 
1753.  His  father  occupied  a  high  d^  appoint- 
ment in  his  province,  and  in  spite  of  his  son's 
early  passion  for  music  destined  him  for  the  bar. 
His  studies  of  the  violin  were  put  a  stop  to,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  young  enthusiast,  in  order  to 
play  without  interruption,  used  every  night  to 
ascend  the  roof  of  the  house.  This  however  in- 
terfered with  the  nocturnal  exerdses  of  a  neigh- 
bouring nunnery.  But  the  complaints  of  the 
pious  ounsels  addressed  to  his  &iher  ultimately 
led  to  the  fulfilment  of  young  Dalayrac's  dearest 
wish.  His  aversion  to  the  law  was  considered 
conclusive,  and  he  was  sent  in  1774  to  Paris, 
where  a  commission  in  the  guards  of  the  Count 
of  Artois  had  been  obtained  for  him.  But  the^ 
love  of  his  art  was  proof  against  the  attraction 
of  a  military  career.  Immediately  on  his  arrival 
in  the  capital  he  took  lessons  in  harmony  from 
Langl^,  and  soon  made  his  d^but  as  a  dramatic 
composer  with  a  comic  opera  called  'Le  petit 
Bouper,'  first  performed  at  the  French  court  in 
1 781.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  produced 
in  the  following  year  an  opera,  'L'Edipse  totale,* 
at  the  Op^ra  Ck>mique.  Tnis  also  was  successful, 
and  secured  Dalayrac's  position  amongst  the  beet 
and  most  fertile  composers  of  his  time.  He  con- 
tinued for  the  remainder  of  his  life  producing 
operas  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  a  year.  Not 
even  the  Reign  of  Terror  interrupted  or  in  any 
way  influenced  the  inexhaustible  productiveness 
of  his  pen.  Two  of  his  most  charming  operas, 
'L'actrioe  chez  elle*  and  *Ambroise,  ou  voilk 
ma  joum^,*  bear  the  terrible  date  of  1793.  In 
1790  he  lost  much  of  his  property,  but  m  spite 
of  this  misfortune  he  refused  to  avail  himself  of 
his  £ather*s  wUl,  which  excluded  his  younger 
brother  from  a  share  in  the  family  property. 
At  the  begixming  of  the  oentuiy  he  was 
made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Monoor  by 


Napoleon,  and  he  died  in  1809  at  Paris.  Of  the 
numerous  works  of  Dalayrac  none  have  survived. 
The  titles  of  the  more  important  ones  may  be 
cited :— ' Le  Corsaire'  (i 783), ' L'Amant  Statue* 
(1785),  <Nina*  (1786),  'Az^mia'  (one  of  his  best 
works,  first  performed  on  May  3,  1 787),  *  Raoul 
de  Cr^qui'  (1789),  'Fanchette'  (same  year), 
'AdMe  et  Donan'  (1794)1  'Addphe  et  Clara' 
(i799)»  'Maison  kyenSce*  (1800),  *Une  Heure 
de  Marriage'  (1804),*  Le  Po^te  et  le  Musicien' 
(first  performed  in  181 1,  two  years  after  the 
composer's  death),  and  many  others. 

Amongst  the  earlier  composers  of  the  modem 
French  school  of  dramatic  music  Dalayrac  takes 
a  high  position.  To  us  his  means  of  expression 
appear  primitive,  but  considering  the  date  of  his 
earlier  works,  his  skill  in  orchestral  treatment, 
and  his  keen  perception  of  dramatic  eflects  and  pro- 
prieties, are  by  no  means  of  a  despicable  order. 
The  op^  comique,  consisting  of  simple  airs  and 
short  ensembles,  was  his  favourite  mode  of  pro- 
duction. Such  a  work  as  the  one-act  operetta 
*  Maison  k  vendre'  is  not  deprived  of  a  certain 
archaic  charm  even  at  the  present  day.  Use's 
song  'Fiez  vous,'  with  which  it  opens,  a  piece 
of  music  much  affected  bv  our  great-grand- 
mothers, is  a  charming  specimen  of  the  French 
romance,  and  the  finale  of  the  same  work  is  re- 
markable for  the  skilful  and  fluent  treatment  of 
the  vocal  parts.  The  same  feature  is  noticeable 
in  his  more  elaborate  compositions,  as  for  instance 
in  the  finale  of  '  Az^mia,'  which  winds  up  with 
a  charming  bit  of  choral  writing.  It  may  briefly 
be  said  that  Dalayrac's  style  contains,  idthough 
in  a  somewhat  embiyon'c  stage,  all  the  qualities 
which  have  made  the  French  school  justly  popular 
in  Europe.  He  is  a  unit  amongst  a  galaxy  of 
brilliant  stars.  His  claim  to  remembrance  lies 
perhaps  less  in  his  individual  merits  than  in  the 
met  that  without  him  and  other  composers  of  his 
type  and  epoch  there  would  have  been  no  Gr^try, 
no  Auber,  and  no  Boiel(Ueu.  [F.H.] 

DALLAM  (spelt  also  Dalhav,  Dallum,  and 
Dallaks),  the  name  of  a  £unily  of  English 
organ-builders  in  the  17th  century.  The  ^deet 
was  employed  in  1605-6  to  build  an  organ  for 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  for  which  purpose  he 
closed  his  workshop  in  London  and  removed  his 
whole  establishment  to  Cambridge.  He  and  his 
men  were  lodged  in  the  town,  but  boarded  in  the 
College  Hall,  Dr.  Rimbault  ('History  of  the 
Organ')  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  every 
item  paid  for  building  this  organ.  It  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament,  but 
the  case,  with  some  alterations,  remains  to  this 
day.  This  Dallam's  Christian  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  college  books,  but  he  is  most  pro- 
bably identical  with  Thomas  Dallam,  who  built 
an  organ  for  Worcester  Cathedral  in  1613.  The 
three  following  were  probably  his  sons  :-— 

Robert,  born  160  a,  died  1665,  and  buried  in 
the  cloisters  of  New  College,  Oxford,  for  which 
college  he  built  the  organ ;  but  his  principal  work 
was  that  of  York  Minster,  since  destroyed  by 
fire.  He  also  built  similar  organs  for  the  cathe* 
drals  of  St.  Paul  and  Durham. 
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Balfb  built  the  organ  for  Sfc.  George^s  ChApel, 
Windsor,  at  the  Bestoration,  as  well  as  those  at 
Bugby,  Hackney,  and  Lynn  Begis.  The  Windsor 
organ  is  still  preserved  at  St.  Peter^s-in-the-East, 
St.  Alban^s.  He  died  while  making  the  organ  at 
Greenwich  Church,  begun  by  him  in  Feb.  1672. 
James  White,  his  partner,  finished  it  1673. 

Gboboe  lived  in  Purple  Lane  in  1672,  and  in 
1686  added  a  'chaire  organ*  to  Harrises  instru- 
ment in  Hereford  Cathedral.  [V.deP.] 

DAL  SEGNO,  'from  the  sign,*  or  al  Segno, 
'to  the  sign' ;  the  'sign*  being  a  ^^  probably  a 
capital  S.  '  Da  capo  al  Segno  ij: '  is  the  full 
direction,  as  at  the  end  of  the  second  part  of 
'  Consider,  fond  shepherd*  in  '  Ads,'  the;^  being 
in  bar  2  of  the  first  part. 

DAMASCENE,  Alszandeb,  a  foreigner,  of 
probably  Italian  extraction,  but  French  birth, 
who,  on  June  16,  1682,  obtained  letters  of 
denization  in  England,  was  an  alto  singer.  On 
August  30,  91,  Damascene  was  sworn  in  as  a 
gentleman  extraordinary  of  the  Chapel  Boyal, 
and  on  the  death  of  Heniy  Purcell  in  95  was 
advanced  to  a  full  place.  He  died  July  14, 
1 719.  Damascene  was  a  prolific  song  writer, 
and  many  of  his  compositions  may  be  found  in 
the  following  collections,  viz.  'Choice  Ayres 
and  Songs,*  1676-84;  'The  Theatre  of  Musick,* 
1685-87  ;  '  Vinculum  Sooietatis,*  1687-91 ; 
'The  Banquet  of  Musick,*  1688-92;  'Comes 
Amoris,*  1087-94;  'The  Gentleman*s  Journal,* 
1692-94.  [W.H.H.] 

DAME  BLANCHE,  LA.  Op6ra  comique  in 
3  acts,  founded  on  Scott's  'Monastery* ;  libretto 
by  Scribe,  music  by  Boieldieu  ;  produced  at  the 
Opdra  Comique  Dec.  10,  1825;  played  at  the 
same*  theatre  for  the  1 000th  time  on  Dec.  16, 
62.  Produced  in  English  as  ' The  White  Maid' 
at  Covent  Garden  Jan.  2, 1827. 

DAMON,  William,  one  of  the  musicians  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  harmonised  for  the  use  of  a 
friend  the  psalm  tunes  then  in  common  use,  to 
the  number  of  about  forty.  His  firiend,  in  15V91 
published  them  under  the  following  title : — 'f  The 
Psalmes  of  David  in  English  Meter  with 
Notes  of  foure  partes  set  unto  them  by  Guilielmo 
Damon,  for  John  Bull  [who  is  called  in  the 
preface, '  Citezen  and  Goldsmith  of  London '],  to 
the  use  of  the  godly  Christians  for  recreatyng 
themselves  in  stode  of  fond  and  unseemly  Bal- 
lades. At  London,  Printed  by  John  Daye. 
Com  privilegio.*  This  work  seems  to  have  been 
but  ill  received,  and  Damon  set  himself  to  work 
to  reharmonise  the  tunes.  The  new  work  was 
published  in  1591  with  the  title  of  '^The  former 
Booke  of  the  Musicke  of  M.  William  Damon, 
late  one  of  her  Majesties  Musitions,  containing 
all  the  tunes  of  I>»vid*s  Psalms,  as  they  are 
ordinarily  soung  in  the  Church :  most  excellently 
by  him  composed  into  4  partes.  In  which  sett 
the  Tenor  singeth  the  Church  tune.  Published 
for  the  recreation  of  such  as  delight  in  Musicke  by 
W.  Swayne,  Gent.  Printed  by  T.  Este,  the  assign^ 
of  W.  Byrd,  1591.'  The  work  is  in  two  parts, 
the  second  being  entitled  '  H  The  second  Booke 
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of  the  Musicke  of  M.  William  Damon,  contain* 
ing  all  the  Tunes  of  David*s  Psalms,  differing 
from  the  former  in  respect  that  the  highest 
part  singeth  the  Church  time.'  [W.  H.H.] 

DAMOBEAIJ,  Laubb  Cdtthib  MoNTALAirT, 
bom  at  Paris  Feb.  6,  1801,  was  admitted  into 
a  vocal  class  at  the  Conservatoire  Nov.  28,  1808. 
She  made  quick  progress,  and  soon  began  to 
study  the  piano.     In  18 14  she  left  the  piano* 
class  to  enter  that  of  vocalisation.    She  began 
her  career  by  giving  some  concerts  which  were 
not  successful.    Engaged  at  the  Th^tre  Italiea 
in  second  parts  at  the  age  of  18,  Mile.  Cinti, 
as  she  now  called  herself^  made  her  first  appear- 
ance as  Cherubino  in  'Le  Nozze.*     She  played 
the  part  with  great  charm  and  grace,  but  her 
time  was  not  yet  come.    It  was  not  till  1821 
that  she  attempted  principal  parts.    In  22  she 
was  engaged  by  Ebers  for  the  London  opera»  at 
a  salary  of  £500.    She  was  young  and  pretty, 
her  manners  pleasing  and  elegant,  and  her  acting 
correct  and  imafiected,  if  not  forcible ;  but  her 
voice  waa  not  strong  enough  for  the  size  of  the 
theatre,  and  she  created  Uttle  sensation.    She 
returned  to  Paris,  where  she  soon  began  to  take 
a  higher  place ;  her  salary  was  raised,  and  the 
arrival  of  Bossini  was  a  fortunate  event  for  her* 
She  made  her  d^ut  at  the  Grand  Op^ra  Feb. 
24,  1826,  in  'Fernand  Cortez,*  and  her  success 
was  complete.    Bossini  wrote  for  her  the  prin- 
cipal female  parts  in  the  'Siege  de  Corinthe* 
and  'Moise,*  which  contributed  to  her  reputation. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  some   misunder- 
standing with  the  management,  Cinti  quitted  the 
theatre  abruptly  in  27,  and  went  to  Brusaelsy 
where   she   excited   tiie   greatest   enthuBJaam. 
Concessions  having  been  maAe  she  returned  to 
Paris ;  but,  before  leaving  Brussels,  was  married 
to  Damoreau,  an  unsuccessful  actor.    This  union 
was  not  happy.     Betumed  to  Paris  she  resumed 
her  career,  singling  in  'La  Muette  de  Portici,* 
•  'Le  Comte  Ory,*  'Bobert  le  Diable/  and  'Le 
Serment,'  in  each  more  excellent  than  before. 
In  29  she  took  part,  with  Sontag  and  MalibraQ» 
in  the  '  Matrimonio  Segreto.*    Never  was  there 
a  more  brilliant  combination;    nor  did   Cinti 
suffer  by  comparison.    F^tis  boldly  deolaiea  that 
she  now  became  one  of  the  best  singers  the 
world  has  known.    In  32  she  came  over  with  a 
French  company,  and  sang  at  Covent  Garden  in 
Meyerbeer's  'Bobert  le  Diable.*    Her  engage* 
ment  was  not  renewed  in  1835,  and  she  was 
gladly  welcomed  at  the  Op^  Comique,  where 
Auber  wrote  for  her  such  works  as  the  '  Domino 
noir,*  '  L*Ambassadrice^*  and  'Zanetta.*    Cinti 
retired  from  the  stage  in  1843,  sang  again  in 
London  in  that  year,  then  at  the  Hague^  at 
Ghent  in  1845,  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  Brussels  in 
1846,  and  made  a  tour  in  the  United  States  with 
the  violinist  Artot.     In  1834  she  had  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  singing  at  the  Conservatoire 
in  Paris ;  this  place  she  resigned  in  1856,  and 
retired  to  Chantilly,  and  died  in  1 863. 

Mme.  Cinti  published  an  'Album  de  romances,* 
and  a  few  separate  pieces.  She  wrote  also  a 
'M^thode  de  chanty*  dedicated  to  her  pupils. 
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Her  fOQ  died  at  an  early  age  after  distingoiflhing 
himself  by  some  vocal  compositionB ;  and  her 
daughter,  a  singer,  married  M.  Weckerlin.  [J.  M.] 

DAMPER  (Fr.  rEtouffoir;  Ital.  SaltartOo, 
Spegnitoio^  or  Smorzo ;  Ger.  D&mpfer),  that  part 
of  the  action  of  a  pianoforte  contrived  to  stop 
•the  vibration  oi  the  strings  belonging  to  a  note 
when  the  finger  is  raised  from  the  key.  It  com- 
prises several  folds  or  thicknesses  of  doth  or  soft 
felt,  elevated  upon  a  wire  upright,  which  rest 
upon  or  press  upwards  against  the  strings  when 
the  key  is  not  touched,  but  quit  the  strings  when 
the  key  is  pressed  down.  The  pedal  movement 
connected  with  the  dampers  removes  them  col- 
lectively from  the  strings,  and  so  long  as  the 
pedal  is  pressed  down  the  instrument  has  virtuaUy 
no  dampers,  the  strings  continuing  to  sound  until 
their  vibrations  oease.  There  are  no  dampers  to 
the  treble  notes,  as  the  duration  of  vibration  in 
this  part  of  the  scale  is  too  short  to  need  arresting. 
[See  Pianoforte.]  [A.  J.  H.] 

DANBY,  John,  bom  1757,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  glee  composers  Between  1781  and 
94  he  obtained  ten  prizes  from  the  Catch  Club 
for  eight  glees  and  two  oanons.  He  published 
three  books  of  his  compositions,  and  a  fourth 
was  issued  after  his  decease.  In  1787  he  pub- 
lished an  elementary  work  entitled  'La  Guida 
aJla  Musica  Vocale.*  He  held  the  appointment 
of  organist  at  the  chapel  of  the  Spanidi  embassy, 
near  Manchester  Square,  for  the  service  of  whidi 
he  composed  some  mswes  and  motets.  He  died 
May  16,  1798,  during  the  performance  of  a  con- 
cert which  his  friends  had  got  up  for  his  benefit, 
he  having  long  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  by 
having  beisn  placed  in  a  damp  bed  at  an  inn. 
He  was  buried  in  Old  St.  Pancras  churchyard, 
where  an  altar  tomb  was  raised  to  his  memory. 
His  fine  glee,  'Awake,  .£olian  lyre ! '  will  not  soon 
he  foigotten.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DANCE  MXTSIC.  Music  designed  as  an 
accompaniment  to  dancing,  national,  social  or 
on  the  stage — the  ballet ;  also  music  written  in 
dance  rhythms  though  not  for  dancing  purposes, 
such  as  the  Polonaises  of  Beethoven,  Weber, 
and  Chopin;  SchulhofiTs  'Valses  de  Concert,* 
Liszt's  '  Galop  Chromatique.' 

The  music  of  theindividual  dance  tunes  has  been 
examined  under  the  separate  heads  of  AUemande, 
Bolero,  Courante,  Gigue,  Minuet,  Waltz,  etc. 
The  influence  of  the  daiice  on  music  in  general, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  gradually  communi- 
cated the  rhythm  and  accent  which  are  its  very 
essence  to  the  unrhythmical  and  unaccented 
strains  of  church  music,  and  thus  built  up  the 
&bric  of  modem  composition,  will  be  examined 
under  the  head  of  Rhtthm.  The  more  direct 
and  material  connexion  between  the  SuiTi — 
a  mere  string  of  dances  in  one  key — and  the 
modem  Sonata  and  Symphony,  which  grew  out 
of  the  Suite,  will  be  most  conveniently  mscussed 
under  the  last-named  headings. 

DANCE,  William.  An  English  musician 
whose  name  deserves  preservation  as  one  of  the 
fouaden  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.    He  was 
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bom  in  1755,  was  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Opera 
from  1775  to  93,  and  led  the  band  at  the  Handel 
Commemoration  of  1 790  in  the  absence  of  Cramer. 
He  died  full  of  years  and  credit  in  1840.  The 
circular  proposing  the  meeting  which  led  to  the 
fbrmation  of  the  Philharmonic,  was  issued  by 
*  Messrs.  Cramer,  Corri,  and  Dance,*  fix>m  Mr. 
Dance*s  house,  1 7  Manchester  Street,  on  Sunday, 
Jan.  17,  1 81 3.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
Directors,  and  Treasurer.  His  son  Henrv  was 
secretary  to  the  society  for  the  first  year,  181 3. 

DANDO,  JosKPH  Hatdon  Boubnb,  was  bom 
in  Somers  Town  in  1806.  At  an  early  age  he 
commenced  Uie  study  of  the  violin  under  his 
uncle,  Signer  Brandi.  In  1819  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Mori,  with  whom  he  continued  about 
seven  years.  In  1 831  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Philharmonic  orchestra.  For  many  yean 
he  filled  the  post  of  leader  of  the  bands  of  the 
Classical  Harmonists  and  Choral  ELarmonists 
Societies  (both  now  extinct),  whose  concerts 
were  given  in  the  City.  Dando  was  ihe  first 
to  introduoe  public  performances  of  instrumental 
quartets.  It  is  true  that  in  the  earlier  days  of 
tiie  Philharaionic  Society  a  quartet  occasionally 
formed  part  of  the  programme,  but  no  concerts 
consisting  exclusively  of  quartets  had  before 
been  given.  The  occasion  on  which  the  experi- 
ment was  first  tried  was  a  benefit  concert  got  up 
by  Dando  at  the  Horn  Tavern,  Doctors*  Com- 
mons, on  a3rd  Sept.  1835.  The  programme  was 
entirely  composed  of  quartets,  trios,  etc.  The 
experiment  proved  so  successful  that  two  more 
similar  concerts  were  given  in  October,  each 
proving  more  attractive  than  its  precursor. 
Dando  then  formed  a  party  consisting  of  Henry 
Blagrove,  Henry  Gattie,  Charles  Lucas,  and 
himself,  to  give  regular  series  of  Quartet  Con- 
certs, and  they  commenced  their  enterprise 
on  March  17,  1836,  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms.  They  continued  their  performances 
annually  until  43,  when  Blagrove  seceded  frx>m 
the  par^,  upon  which  Dando  assumed  the  first 
violin,  the  viola  being  placed  in  the  huids  of 
John  Loder.  Thus  constituted  they  removed  to 
Crosby  Hall,  where  they  continued  until  the 
deaths  of  Gattie  and  Loder  in  53  broke  up 
the  party.  Dando  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  all  the  beet  orchestras  \mtil  75,  when  the 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  becoming  crippled  he  was 
compelled  to  desist  fix>m  performing.  During 
his  long  career  he  has  ever  shown  himself  an  ex- 
cellent violinist  and  amiable  man.        [W.H.H.] 

DANIEL,  Hermann  Adalbibt,  a  Grerman 
theologian,  bom  181  a  at  Cothen  near  Dessau, 
professor  in  the  University  of  Halle.  His 
'Thesaurus  Hymnologicus*  (5  vols.  Loschke, 
Leipsic)  is  a  valuable  work  on  the  history  of 
early  church  musio  and  collection  of  hymns. 

[M.C.C.] 

DANKERTS,  Ghiselain,  a  native  of  Tholen 
in  Zeeland,  and  a  singer  in  the  Papal  Chapel  in 
the  middle  of  the  16U1  century.  An  eight-part 
motet  of  his  composition,  *  IjBtamini  in  Dommo^* 
is   included  in  Uhlard*B  'Coooentus  ooto  .  .  • 
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Toonm*  (Angsbuzg  1545),  uid  a  rix-pwt  motet  | 
'Tua  est  potentia'  in  the  'SelectiadmBB  oantioneB 
ultra  centum*  (Augsburff  1 540).    Also  two  books 
of  madrigals  for  4, 5,  and  6  voioes  were  published 
by  Gardano  (Venioe  1559). 

Notwithstanding  the  new  school  of  oompoeers, 
already  well  established  in  Rome,  with  Coetanzo 
Festa,  Arcadelt,  etc  at  its  head,  there  were  still 
many  conservatiye  musicians  in  that  dty,  and 
Dankerts  was  one  of  them,  who  adhered  strictly 
to  the  old  Netherland  school,  and  remained  un- 
influenced by  the  new  art  tiiat  had  grown  up 
azound  them.  He  gained  great  celebrity  as  judge 
in  the  dispute  between  two  eodesiaBtical  musicians, 
Vicentino  and  Lusitano,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
scales  on  which  the  music  of  their  time  was 
constructed.  Dankerts  was  obliged  to  defend  his 
verdict  sgainst  Vicentino,  in  a  learned  and  ez- 
haustiye  treatise  on  the  matter  in  dispute,  the 
original  MS.  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Valli- 
oeUan  library  at  Rome.  A  full  account  of  this 
controversy  is  given  by  Hawkins.       [J.  R.  S.  B.] 

DANNELEY,  John  Fslthav,  bom  at  Oak- 
ingham  in  1786,  was  the  second  son  of  a  lay- 
derk  of  St.  George*s  Chapel,  Windsor.  At 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  studied  thorough  bass 
under  Samuel  Webbe,  and  the  pianoforte  first 
under  Charles  Knyvett  and  afterwards  under 
Charles  Neate.  He  resided  with  his  mother  at 
Odiham  until  he  reached  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
when  he  established  himself  at  Ipswich  as  a 
teacher  of  music,  and  in  a  few  years  became 
organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Tower 
in  that  town.  In  1816  he  visited  Paris,  and 
studied  under  Antoine  Beicha.  Danneley  pub- 
lished in  1825  'An  Encydopeedia,  or.  Dictionary 
of  Music,'  and  in  1826  'A  Musical  Grammar.' 
He  died  in  London  in  1836.  [W.H.H.] 

DANNREUTHER,  Edward,  bom  Nov.  4, 
1844,  at  Strassbuig.  When  five  years  old  was 
taken  to  Cindnnati,  U.  S.,  where  he  learned 
mudo  from  E.  L.  Ritter.  In  59  entered  the 
Conservatorium  at  Leipzig,  and  remained  there 
till  63,  under  Moschdes,  Hauptmann,  and  Rich- 
ter.  His  career  was  very  brilliant,  and  he  held 
all  the  sdiolarships  of  the  Conservatorium.  From 
Ldpzig  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  has 
since  redded  (excepting  two  profesdonal  visits 
to  the  United  States),  and  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent muddans  of  the  metropolis,  well  known 
as  a  pianoforte-player  and  teacher,  litterateur  and 
lecturer,  and  a  strong  supporter  of  progress  in 
mudc.  He  is  especially  known  as  the  friend  and 
champion  of  Wagner.  He  founded  the  Wagner 
Society  in  1872,  and  conducted  its  two  series  of 
concerts  in  73  and  74.  He  was  also  a  warn 
promoter  of  Uie  'Wagner  Festival'  in  1877, 
trandated  his  'Mudc  of  the  Future'  (Schott 
1872),  and  recdved  Wagner  in  his  house  during 
his  stay  in  London.  He  was  the  first  to  play  the 
concertos  of  Liszt  and  Tschaikowsky  (Crystal 
Palace,  Jan.  27,  72;  Nov.  21,  74;  March  11,  76). 

But  while  Mr.  Dannreuther  is  an  earnest 
apostle  of  the  new  school,  he  is  no  less  zealous 
for  the  old,  as  the  range  of  the  programmes  of  his 
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well-known  chamber  concerts,  his  own  able  in- 
terpretations  of  Bach  and  Beethoven,  his  lectures 
on  Mozait,  Beethoven,  and  Chopin,  his  article 
on  Beethoven  in  Macmillan*s  Magazine  (July, 
76),  and  other  acts  and  words  abundantly  prove. 
He  has  not  yet  published  any  mudc. 

DANZI,  Fbanobsoa.   See  Lebruk,  Madami. 

DANZI,  Fbavz,  composer  and  violancellist, 
bom  at  Mannheim  1 763,  studied  chiefly  under  his 
father,  first  violonceUist  to  the  Elector  Palatine^ 
and  in  compodtion  under  the  AbM  Vogler. 
At  15  he  was  admitted  into  the  Elector's  band. 
In  1778  the  band  was  transferred  to  Munich, 
and  there  Dand  produced  his  first  opera  'Aza- 
kiah'  in  1780,  which  was  followed  by  'Der 
Kuss,*  'Iphigenia,'  and  others.  In  1790  he 
married  Morguepte  Marchand,  a  distingoidied 
singer,  and  in  the  following  year  started  with 
her  on  a  profesdonal  tour  which  lasted  six  years. 
At  Prague  and  Ldpdc  he  conducted  the  per- 
formances  by  Guardassoni's  Italian  company, 
and  his  wife  was  especially  successful  in  the 
parts  of  Susanna  in  '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and 
Caroline,  and  Nina,  in  '  H  Matrimonio  Segreto.' 
They  were  also  favourably  received  in  Italy, 
espedally  at  Venice  and  Florence.  In  1797 
they  returned  to  Munich,  where  Mdme.  Dand 
died  in  1799.  Her  husband  soon  after  redgned 
his  post  of  vice -chapel -master  to  the  Elector. 
In  1807  he  was  appointed  chapd-maater  to  the 
King  of  Wtirtemb^,  but  was  soon  oompeUed 
to  leave  Stuttgart  on  account  of  the  politiod 
changes  in  that  part  of  Germany.  He  then 
became  chapel -master  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he 
remdned  tiU  his  death  in  1826.  He  composed 
1 1  operas,  beddes  a  mass  of  orchestral,  chamber, 
and  church  mudc.  For  list  see  F^tis.  None  of 
it  has  survived.  He  was  a  sound  muddan,  but 
strained  too  much  after  orchestral  effects.  He 
was  an  excellent  teacher  of  dnging,  and  his  '  Sing- 
ing Exercises'  were  used  for  long  after  his  deaUi 
and  form  his  most  permanent  work.      [M.C.C.] 

DARGOMYSKI,  Albxandeb  Sbboovitch, 
Rusdan  noble  and  composer,  bom  181 3  near 
Toula,  Smolensk.  He  early  manifested  a  taste 
for  mudc,  and  at  seven  comoosed  little  sonatas 
etc.  for  the  pianoforte.  He  afterwards  leamt  the 
violin,  and  studied  harmony  and  counterpoint 
under  Schoberlechner.  In  1 830  he  appeared  with 
great  success  in  Petersburg  as  a  pianist,  and 
in  31  received  an  appointment  in  the  Emperor*s 
household,  but  in  35  gave  it  up,  and  devoted 
himself  for  eight  years  to  severe  study.  His 
intimate  friendship  with  Glinka  and  with  the 
dramatic  poet  Kukolnik  were  of  great  service  to 
him.  In  1845  he  visited  Germany,  Brussels^  and 
Paris.  In  1847  he  produced  in  Moscow,  with 
brilliant  success,  an  opera  'Esmeralda,'  libretto 
from  Victor  Hugo's  'Notre  Dame  de  Paris,'  which 
he  had  composed  in  1838,  and  which  was  r»> 
peated  in  Petersburg.  Beddes  'Esmeralda,* 
'Rusalka'  (Petersburg  1856),  and  'Kozaoek,' 
which  have  kept  their  place  on  the  stage,  his 
published  works  consist  of  60  songs  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment;  variations^  fisntadei^  eto. 
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for  pianoforte,  and  orchestral  dance  munc.  He 
died  Jan.  17,  1868,  while  at  work  on  an  opera 
by  Pushkin,  called  'Elamenyi  gost*  (Don  Juan), 
and,  besides  the  operas  named,  left  an  immense 
number  of  orchestral  works.  His  melodies  are 
noble  and  poetical,  but  his  composition  is  more 
distinguished  for  grace  than  force.  As  a  pianist 
he  was  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  he 
accompanied  at  sight.  [M.C.C.] 

DASH.  The  sign  of  staccato,  written  thus  ( t ), 
and  placed  under  or  over  a  note  to  indicate  that 
the  duration  of  the  sound  is  to  be  as  short  as 
possible,  the  value  of  the  note  being  completed 
by  an  interval  of  silence ;  for  example — 

WrUien  Performed 
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A  round  dot  (•)  is  also  used  for  a  similar  purpose, 
but  with  this  diffsrence,  that  notes  marked  with 
dots  should  be  less  staccato  than  those  with 
dashes,  being  shortened  about  one  hal^  thus— 
WriUen  Perjbrmed 


This  distinction,  which  is  enforced  by  all  the 
most  celebrated  teachers  of  modem  times,  such 
as  Clementi,  Czemy,  and  others,  is,  strange  to 
say,  often  ignored  by  modem  editors  of  classical 
compositions,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  such 
valuable  and  conscientious  editions  of  Beethoven's 
works  as  those  of  Von  Bulow  ('Instructive  Aus- 

Sbe ' ;  Cotta,  Stuttgart),  Pauer  (Augener  &  Co. 
mdon),  and  others,  only  one  sign  should  have 
been  employed  for  the  two  effects.  That  Bee- 
thoven himself  considered  the  distinction  of 
importance  is  proved  by  various  corrections  by 
his  hand  of  the  orchestral  parts  of  the  7th 
symphony,  still  extant,  and  also  by  a  letter 
written  in  1825  to  Carl  Holz,  in  wluch  he  ex- 
pressly indsts  that  >  |»  |*  and  a  •  •  is  not  a 
mAtter  of  indifference.'  See  Nottebohm's  '  Bee- 
thoveniana,'  Ko.  xxv,  in  which  extracts  are  given 
from  several  of  Beethoven's  works,  with  the  signs 
of  staccato  as  originally  marked  by  himself  ^d 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  effort  ought  to 
be  made,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  Beethoven, 
to  ascertain  what  were  the  intentions  of  the 
composer  on  a  point  so  essential  to  correct 
phrasing.  [F.T.] 

DAUBLAINE  ET  CALLINET.  Organ 
builders  established  in  Paris  in  1838  as  Daublaine 
&  Cie.  In  39  the  firm  was  joined  by  Louis 
Callinet,  member  of  an  old  Alsatian  family  of 
cfrgan  builders.  But  he  brought  bad  fortune  to 
the  house,  for  in  43  or  44,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  excited 
by  some  dispute,  Callinet  destroyed  all  the  work 
which  he  and  his  partners  had  just  added  to  the 
organ  at  St.  Sulpice.  After  this  feat  he  retired 
to  Cavaill^'s  factory  as  a  mere  journeyman. 
Babkbb  then  took  the  lead  at  Daublaine's  and 
under  him  the  S.  Eustache  organ  was  built,  to  be 
destroyed  by  fire  in  45.    The  same  year  the  firm 


became  Ducroquet  &  Cie;  they  built  a  new 
organ  at  S.  Eustache,  and  exhibited  at  Hyde 
Park  in  51,  obtainiog  a  oouncil  medal  and  the 
decoration  of  the  L^on  of  Honour.  In  55 
Ducroquet  was  succeeded  by  a  Soci^t^  anonyme, 
and  that  again  by  MerkUn,  Schiitze,  et  Cie. 
The  business  is  now  carried  on  by  Merklin  alone, 
whose  principal  fi^story  is  at  Lyons,  with  a 
branch  in  Paris.  [V.deP.] 

DAUGHTER  OF  ST.  MARK,  THE.  An 
opera  in  3  acts,  founded  on  '  La  reine  de  Chypre,* 
words  by  Bunn,  music  by  Balfe;  produced  at 
Drury  liane  Nov.  37, 1844. 

DAUNEY,  WiLLiAK,  son  of  William  Dauney 
of  Falmouth,  Jamaica,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in 
the  year  1800.  He  commenced  his  education  at 
Dulwich,  and  completed  it  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  On  June  13,  1823,  he  was  called 
to  the  Scottish  bar.  He  found  in  the  Advocates* 
Library  at  Edinburgh  a  MS.  collection  of  music, 
written  between  1614  <^<^  ^^'^  ''^'^  known  as  the 
Skene  Manuscript.  It  consists  of  1 1 4  English  and 
Scottish  ballad,  song,  and  dance  tunes,  written  in 
tableture.  This  manuscript  Dauney  deciphered 
and  published  in  1 838  in  a  4to  vol.  under  the  title 
of  'Ancient  Scottish  Melodies  from  a  manu- 
script of  the  reign  of  James  VI.'  He  accompanied 
it  with  a  long  and  ably  written  'Dissertation 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  music  of  Scot- 
land,' and  some  interesting  documents.  The 
work  is  valuable  as  showing  the  (probably) 
earliest  versions  of  such  tunes  as  *The  flowers 
of  the  forest,'  'John  Anderson  my  jo,*  'Adieu, 
Dundee,'  etc.  Shortly  afler  1838  Dauney  quitted 
Scotland  for  Demerara,  where  he  becsune  Soli- 
citor General  for  British  Guiana.  He  died  at 
Demerara,  July  28,  1843.  [W.H.H.] 

DAUVERGNE,  Antoine,  violin-nlayer  and 
composer,  bom  at  Clermont-Ferrand  in  1713. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father,  leader  of  the  band 
at  Clermont.  In  1 739  he  went  to  Paris  to  com- 
plete his  studies,  and  very  soon  played  with 
success  at  the  Concert  spirituel  and  entered  the 
band  of  the  King  and  of  the  Opera.  It  is  how- 
ever more  as  a  composer  of  operas  than  as  a 
violin-player  that  Dauvergne  claims  our  attention. 
Up  to  his  time  an  op^ra  comique  meant  merely 
a  vaudeville,  a  comic  play  interspersed  with 
couplets.  In  his  first  opera,  'Les  Troqueurs,* 
Dauvex^e  adopted  the  forms  of  the  Italian 
intermezzi,  retaining  however  spoken  dialogue 
in  place  of  recitative,  and  thereby  introduced 
that  class  of  dramatic  works,  in  which  French 
composers  have  ever  since  been  so  eminently 
successful.  Dauvex^e  wrote  15  operas  in  all. 
F^tis  also  enumerates  15  motets  of  his  com- 
position, trios  for  two  violins  and  bass  (1740), 
sonatas  for  the  violin,  and  two  sets  of  symphonies 
in  four  parts  (1750). 

^  1755  Dauvergne  bought  the  appointment 
of  composer  to  the  king  and  the  next  pre- 
sentation as  master  of  the  band.  From  1751 
he  conducted  the  Opera,  and  from  1762  ^e 
Concert  spirituel ;  and  finally,  with  some  inter- 
mptions,  became  manager  of  the  Opera.    He 
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retired  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Bevolatioii,  and 
died  at  Lyons  in  1 797.  [P.  D.] 

DAVID,  F^LioiXN,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  French  oompoeen,  was  bom  March  8,  1810, 
at  Gadenet,  in  the  ■oath  of  France.  His  father 
wa8  an  aooompliBhed  muiieal  amateur,  and  it 
is  said  that  F^licien  at  the  mature  age  of  two 
eyinoed  his  musical  taste  by  shouts  of  applause 
at  his  &ther*B  performances  on  the  fiddle.  At 
the  age  of  four  the  boy  was  able  to  catch  a  tune. 
Two  years  later  Gamier,  first  oboe  at  the  Paris 
Opera,  happened  to  hear  the  child  sing,  and 
strongly  advised  his  mother  to  cultivate  F^licien*s 
talent.  Soon  afterwards  the  family  removed  to 
Aiz,  where  David  attended  the  Mattrise  (school) 
du  Saint  Sauveur,  and  became  a  chorister  at  the 
cathedral.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  hvmns, 
motets,  and  other  works  at  this  early  period,  and 
a  quartet  for  strings,  written  at  the  age  of  13,  is 
still  preserved  at  the  Mattrise.  In  1825  he  went 
to  the  Jesuit  college  at  Aix  to  complete  his 
studies.  Here  he  continued  his  music,  and  ac- 
quired some  skill  on  the  violin.  He  also  de- 
veloped an  astonishing  memory  for  music,  which 
enabled  him  to  retain  many  pieces  by  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Cherubini,  and  Lesueur,  by  heart. 
When  he  left  the  college,  at  the  age  of  18,  want 
of  means  compelled  him  to  enter  the  office  of 
his  sister's  husband,  a  lawyer,  but  he  soon 
afterwards  accepted  the  appointment  of  second 
conductor  at  the  Aix  theatre,  which  he  occupied 
till  1829,  when  the  position  of  maitre  de  chapelle 
at  St.  Sauveur  was  offered  to  him.  During  the 
one  year  he  occupied  this  place  he  wrote  several 
compositions  for  the  choir  of  the  church ;  one  of 
these,  a  '  Beatus  Vir,"  afterwards  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  Cherubini. 

In  1830  David  went  to  Paris  to  finish  his 
musical  education.  He  had  a  small  allowance 
fixnn  his  imde,  but  his  wants  were  moderate  and 
his  enthusiasm  great.  Cherubini  received  him 
kindly,  and  imder  his  auspices  David  entered  the 
Conservatoire,  and  studied  harmony  under  Millot. 
He  also  took  private  lessons  from  B^ber,  and 
thus  accomplished  his  course  of  harmony  within 
six  months.  He  then  entered  the  class  of  F^tis 
for  counterpoint  and  fugue.  An  'Ave  verum' 
composed  at  this  time  proves  his  successful  ad- 
vance. On  the  withdrawal  of  his  allowanoe 
David  had  to  support  himself  by  giving  lessons. 
At  the  same  period  he  narrowly  escaped  the  con- 
scription. 

Li  1 83 1  we  have  to  date  an  important  event  in 
our  composer's  life,  viz.  his  joining  the  St.  Si- 
moniens.  David  lived  for  some  time  in  the  kind 
of  convent  presided  over  by  the  P^re  Enfantin, 
and  to  his  music  were  sung  the  hymns  which 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  religious  and 
domestic  occupations  of  the  brethren.  When, 
in  1833,  the  orotherhood  was  dissolved,  David 
joined  a  small  group  of  the  dispersed  members, 
who  travelled  south,  and  were  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  their  eo-religionists  at  Lyons  and 
Marseilles.  The  music  fell  to  our  composer's 
share,  and  several  of  his  choruses  were  received 
with  great  applause. 
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At  Marseilles  David  embarked  for  the  East^ 
where  he  remained  for  several  years,  at  Constan- 
tin<^le,  Smyrna,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land. 
The  impressions  thus  received  were  of  lasting 
influence  on  his  talent.  He  managed  wherever 
he  went  to  take  with  him  a  piano,  tiie  gift  of  an 
admiring  manufisctursr  at  Lyons.  Soon  after  his 
return,  in  1835,  he  publidied  a  collection  of 
'  MAodies  orientales'  ror  piano.  In  spite  of  the 
melodious  charm  and  exquisite  workmanship  of 
these  pieces  they  met  with  total  neglect,  and  the 
disappointed  composer  left  Paris  for  several  years, 
and  Uved  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Igny,  rarely 
visiting  the  capital.  Two  symphonies,  24  quin- 
tets for  strings,  several  nonets  for  wind,  and 
numerous  songs  (one  of  which  latter,  'Les  Hiron- 
delles,'  was  at  one  time  very  popular  in  England) 
belong  to  this  period.  One  of  his  symphonies, 
in  F,  was  in  1838  performed  at  the  Valentino 
concerts,  but  wiUiout  success.  In  1841  David 
again  settled  in  Paris,  and  his  name  began  to 
become  more  familiar  to  the  public,  owin^  to  the 
rendering  of  some  of  his  songs  by  M.  Walter,  the 
tenor.  But  his  chief  fiune  is  founded  on  a  work 
of  very  di^rent  import  and  dimensioos — his 
'  Ode-symphonie'  'Le  D^ert,'  in  which  he  has 
embodied  the  impressions  of  his  life  in  the  East, 
and  which  was  produced  Dec.  8,  1844.  The 
form  of  this  composition  is  difficult  to  define. 
Berlioz  might  have  called  it  a  *melologae.*  It 
consists  of  three  parts  subdivided  into  several 
vocal  and  orchestral  movements,  each  introduced 
by  some  lines  of  descriptive  recitation.  The 
subject  is  the  mighty  deaert  itself,  with  all  its 
gloom  and  grandeur.  On  this  background  is 
depicted  a  caravan  in  various  situations,  mtiging 
a  hymn  of  fanatic  devotion  to  Allah,  battling 
with  the  simoom,  and  resting  in  the  evening 
by  the  fountain  of  the  oasis.  Whatever  one's 
abstract  opinion  of  programme  music  may  be^ 
one  cannot  help  recognising  in  the  'Desert'  a 
highly  remarkable  work  of  its  kind.  The  vast 
monotony  of  the  sandy  plain,  indicated  by  the 
reiterated  C  in  the  introduction,  the  opening 
prayer  to  Allah,  the  *  Danse  des  Almees,'  the 
chant  of  the  Muezzin,  founded  on  a  genuine 
Arabic  melody — are  rendered  with  a  vividness 
of  descriptive  power  rarely  equalled  by  much 
greater  musicians.  David,  indeed,  is  almost  the 
only  composer  of  his  country  who  can  lay  claim 
to  genuine  local  colour.  His  Arabs  are  Arabs, 
not  Frenchmen  in  disguise. 

The  'Desert'  was  written  in  three  months. 
It  was  the  product  of  spontaneous  inspiration, 
and  to  this  circumstance  its  enormous  suoceas  is 
mainly  ascribable.  None  of  David's  subsequent 
works  have  approached  it  in  popularity.  'Le 
Desert*  was  followed,  in  46,  by  'Mo'ise  au  Sina![,' 
an  oratorio  written  in  Germany,  where  David 
had  gone  on  a  Qoncert-tour,  and  where  he  met 
with  much  enthusiasm  not  unmixed  with  adverse 
criticism.  *  Molse,'  originaUy  destined  for  Vienna, 
was  performed  in  Paris,  its  success  compared 
with  that  of  its  predeoessor  being  a  decided  anti- 
climax. The  next  work  is  a  second  descriptive 
symphony,  *  Christophe  Colomb'  (1847),  "^  i^ 
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suooesi  Again  was  anythinff  but  brUliant.  '  Eden, 
a  Mystery/  was  first  peirormed  at  the  Op^ra  in 
48,  but  &iled  to  attract  attention  during  that 
stormy  political  epoch.  His  first  genuine  success 
since  1 844  David  achiered  with  an  op^ra  comique, 
'La  PeilB  du  Br^sil*  (1851).  £U8  remaining 
,  dramatic  works  are  '  La  Fin  du  Monde*  (in  four 
acts,  never  performed),  'Heroulanum*  (serious 
opera  in  four  acts;  1859  at  the  Op^ra^),  'Lalla 
Ronkh'  (two  acts;  i80a),  and  'Le  Saphir'  (in 
three  acts;  1865  both  at  the  Op^ra  Gomique). 
Another  dramatic  work,  'La  Captive/  was  in 
rehearsal,  but  was  withdrawn  by  the  composer 
for  reasons  unknown. 

David's  power  as  an  operatic  writer  seems  to 
lie  more  in  happy  delineation  of  character  than 
in  dramatic  force.  Hence  his  gnaXer  success 
with  comedy  than  with  tragedy.  *  Lalla  Bonkh* 
particulariy  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  felicitous 
expression,  and  easy  but  never  trivial  melodious- 
neas.  Here  again  his  power  of  rendering  musically 
the  national  type  and  the  local  surroundings  of 
his  characters  becomes  noticeable.  This  power 
alone  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  distinguished 
position  he  holds.  As  to  his  final  place  in  the 
nistozy  of  his  art  it  would  be  premature  to  give 
a  definite  opinion.  F^den  David  died  on  Aug. 
39, 1876.  Since  his  death  several  of  his  works — 
'Le  Desert'  and  'Lalla  Boukh*  amongst  the 
number — have  been  revived  with  much  success 
in  Paris,  and  his  quartets  are  now  (1877)  being 
played. 

An  essay  on  David^s  life  and  works  up  to 
1854  is  found  in  the  collection  called  Mireoourt's 
*Gontemporaiiis.'  For  the  earlier  part  of  his  life 
a  brochure  (Biogn^hie  de  F.  David,  Marseilles, 
1845,  out  of  prmt),  by  M.  Saint-Etienne,  is  a 
valuable  source.  [F.  H.] 

DAVID,  FsEDiKAND,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  influential  violin-players  and  teachers  of 
Germany;  bom  at  Hamburg  Jan.  19,  18 10. 
His  musical  talent  showed  itself  very  early,  and, 
after  two  years  study  at  CJassel  in  1823  and  1824 
under  Spohr  and  Hauptmann,  he  entered,  when 
still  a  mere  boy,  on  that  artistic  career  which 
was  destined  to  be  so  eminently  successful. 

His  first  appearance  at  the  Crewandhaus  at 
Leipzig,  with  which  he  was  afterwards  so  closely 
identified,  was  in  1825,  in  company  vrith  his  sister 
Louise — ultimately  famous  as  Mme.  Dulcken. 
He  passed  the  years  1827  and  1828  as  a  member 
of  the  band  of  the  Konigstadt  Theatre,  Berlin, 
where  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Men- 
delssohn. In  1829  he  accepted  an  engagement 
as  leader  of  a  quartet  in  the  house  of  a  noble  and 
influential  amateur  at  Dorpat,  whose  daughter 
he  subsequently  married.  He  remained  in  Russia 
till  1835,  makJTig  fi:equent  and  successful  tours 
to  Petersbui^,  Moscow,  Riga,  etc.  In  1836 
MendelsKihn,  on  becoming  conductor  of  the 
G«wandhaus  concerts,  obtained  for  him  the  post 
of  leader  of  the  band  (Goncertmeister),  which  he 
filled  with  such  distinction  and  success  until  his 
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death.  Of  the  intimate  nature  of  their  connection 
a  good  instance  is  afforded  by  the  histoiy  of  Men- 
delBK>hn*s  Violin  Cloncerto.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  a  letter  from  Mendelssohn  to  David,  dated 
July  30,  1838.  (Constant  letters  on  the  subject 
of  the  woric  passed  between  them  during  the 
process  of  composition;  hardly  a  passage  in  it 
but  was  referred  to  David's  taste  and  practical 
knowledge,  and  canvassed  and  altered  by  the 
two  fiiendJB ;  and  he  reaped  his  re\f  ard  by  first 
performing  it  in  publip  at  the  Crewandhaus 
concert  of  Mareh  13,  1845.^  The  autograph  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  David's  family.  In 
like  manner  'Antigone*  (letter  of  Oct.  21, 1841), 
and  probably  many  another  of  Mendelssohn's 
works,  was  referred  to  him;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  three  trustees  to  whom  the  publication 
of  the  MS.  works  of  his  illustrious  friend  was 
confided  after  his  death. 

As  a  virtuoso  David  combined  the  sterling 
qualities  of  Spohr's  style,  with  the  greater  facility 
and  piquancy  of  the  modem  school ;  as  a  leader 
he  had  a  rare  power  of  holding  together  and 
animating  the  luuid;  while  as  a  ouartet-player 
his  inteUig^nce  and  tact  enablea  him  to  do 
justice  to  tiie  masterpieces  of  the  most  different 
periods  and  schools.     Among  numerous  com" 

r'tioDs  of  the  most  various  khids  his  solo-pieces 
the  violin  are  most  pleasing  and  effective^ 
and  are  so  founded  on  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  instrument  as  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
student.  As  a  teacher  his  influence  was  probably 
greater  than  that  of  any  preceding  master,  and 
to  him  the  German  oroheetras  owe  many  of  their 
most  valuable  members.  He  took  a  warm  per- 
sonal interest  in  his  pupils,  amongst  whom  the 
most  eminent  are  Joa^im  and  Wilhelmj.  Within 
the  n>here  of  his  influence  he  was  always  ready 
to  help  a  friend  or  to  further  the  true  interests  of 
murical  art  and  artists. 

It  is  one  of  David's  special  merits  that  he 
revived  the  works  of  the  eminent  violin-players 
of  the  old  Italian,  (German,  and  French  whools, 
which  he  edited  and  published  with  accompani- 
ments, marics  of  expression,  etc.  He  also  edited 
nearly  the  whole  clasiriral  repertoire  of  the  violin 
for  purposes  of  study,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  critical  ciditions  of  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  and  other  great  masters. 
His  unremitting  activity  was  as  earnest  as  it  was 
quick.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  intellectual 
pursuits,  was  eminentiy  well  read,  full  of  manifold 
knowledge  and  experience.  His  conversation 
abounded  in  traits  of  wit  and  humour,  he  was 
the  pleasantest  companion,  a  £uthful  friend,  and 
an  exemplarv  husband  and  father. 

In  186 X  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  leader  was  celebrated  at  Leipzig.  He  died 
very  suddenly  July  18, 1873,  while  on  a  mountain 
excursion  with  his  children,  near  Klosters  in  the 
Orisons.  He  was  buried  at  Leipzig,  where  he 
was  highly  honoured,  and  where  a  street  has 
reoentiy  been  named  after  him. 

Among  his  numerous  compositions  the  five 
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▼iolin  ooiioerto0y  a  number  of  variationi,  and 
oilier  oonoert  pieces  for  the  violin  hold  the  first 
rank.  He  also  published  for  piano  and  violin 
'Bunte  Beihe/  '  Slammerstucke/  etc.  Besides 
these,  two  maphonies,  an  opera  *  Hans  Wacht,* 
a  sextet  and  a  quartet  for  strings,  a  number  of 
songs  and  oonoert  pieces  for  trombone  and  other 
wind  instruments,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  His 
'  Violin  School*  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  works 
of  the  kind,  and  the  publication  of  the  *  Hohe 
Schule  des  Violinspiels  (a  collection  of  standard 
works  of  old  violinists)  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  of  modem  violin*playing.  [H.] 

DAVIDDB  PENITENTE.  A  'cantata' for 
3  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  to  Italian 
words  by  an  unknown  author,  adapted  by  Mozart 
in  1785  from  his  unfinished  mass  in  G  minor 
(K.  427),  with  the  addition  of  a  fresh  soprano 
and  fresh  tenor  air,  for  the  widows*  fund  of  the 
Society  of  musicians  (Tonkiinstler-Societat) ;  and 
performed  on  March  13  and  15,  1785,  in  the 
Burgtheatre  at  Vienna. 

DAVIDE,  GiAOOXO,  a  very  great  Italian 
tenor,  better  known  as  '  David  le  p^re,*  bom  at 
Fresezzo,  near  Beigamo,  in  1750.  Possessing  a 
naturally  beautiful  voice,  he  niade  the  beet  use 
of  it  by  long  and  careful  study.  To  a  pure  and 
perfect  intonation  he  joined  good  taste  in  the 
choice  of  style  and  ornament.  Having  studied 
composition  under  Sala,  he  was  able  to  suit  his 
fiortture  to  the  harmony  of  the  passage  he 
wished  to  embroider;  but  he  was  even  more 
distinguished  in  serious  and  pathetio  music,  and 
that  of  the  church,  than  m  bravura.  Lord 
Mount-Edffcumbe  heard  him  at  Naples  in  1785, 
and  thought  him  excellent  in  opera.  In  that 
year  he  went  to  Paris,  sang  at  the  Concert 
Spirituel,  and  made  a  great  sensation  in  the 
'Stabat*  of  Pergolese.  Returning  to  Italy,  he 
sang  during  two  seasons  at  the  Scala.  In  90 
he  was  at  Naples  aeain,  and  in  91  he  came 
to  London.  Owing,  however,  to  the  Pantheon 
having  been  licensed  as  the  King's  Theatre,  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  a  lioence  for  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  at  which  Davide  was  engaged, 
except  for  concerts  and  ballets.  This,  and  the 
want  of  good  singers  to  support  him,  prevented 
him  from  becoming  as  well  known  here  as  he 
deserved.  'He  was  undoubtedly  the  first  tenor 
of  his  time,'  says  Lord  Mount-Edgoumbe,  '  pos- 
sessing a  powcorful  and  well-toned  voice,  great 
execution  as  well  as  knowledge  of  music,  and 
an  excellent  style  of  singing.  He  learned  to 
pronounce  English  with  tolerable  correctness, 
and  one  of  his  last  performances  was  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  at  the  last  of  the  Handel 
festivals.  In  i8oa  he  was  at  Florence;  and, 
although  52  years  of  age,  had  still  all  his  old 
power,  and  was  able  to  sing  every  morning  in 
some  church,  and  at  the  opera  every  evening. 
He  returned  in  1812  to  Bergamo,  where  he  was 
appointed  to  sing  at  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  It  is  said  that  he  sang  at  Lodi 
in  1820;  but  he  was  then  no  more  than  the 
shadow  of  his  former  self.  He  formed  two 
pupils,  one  of  whom  was  his  son,  and  the  other 
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Nozzari.    Davide  died  at  Beigamo  Deoembar  31, 
1830. 

2.  FQs  son  GiovANVi  was  b<nm  in  1789,  and 
long  enjoyed  the  reputation  in  Italy  of  a  great 
singer,  Uiough  his  method  of  producing  his  voice 
was  defective,  and  he  frequently  showed  want 
of  taste,  abusing  his  magnificent  voice,  with  its 
prodigious  compass  of  three  octaves  oompri&ed 
within  four  B  flats.  He  had,  however,  a  great 
deal  of  energy  and  spirit,  and  his  style  was 
undoubtedly  original.  He  made  his  debut  at 
Brescia  in  1810,  and  sang  with  success  at 
Venice,  Naples,  and  Milan.  He  was  engaged 
at  the  Scala  for  the  whole  of  1 814.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  was  first  employed  by 
Rossini  in  his  'Turoo  in  Italia.*  Rossini  then 
wrote  rd^forhimin'Otello*  (1814),  'Ricdardoe 
Zoraide'  (x8i8),  'Ermione'  and  'La  Donna,  del 
Lago*  (1 819).  In  1818  he  sang  at  Rome,  Vienna, 
and  London.  Ebers  had  nuwie  overtures  to  him 
in  1822,  and  his  engagement  was  on  the  point  of 
completion,  when  he  was  engaged  for  seven  years 
by  Barbaja,  who  at  that  time  directed  the  operas 
of  Naples,  Milan,  Bologna,  and  Vienna.  Davide 
appeared  here  in  29,  singing,  among  other  operas, 
with  Mrs.  Wood  in  Pacini's  'L'Ultimo  giomo 
di  Pompei' ;  but  he  was  pass^,  and  his  voice 
EO  unsteady  that  he  was  obb'ged  to  conceal  its 
defects  by  superfluity  of  ornament.  He  arrived 
in  Paris  in  the  same  year.  His  voice  had  now 
become  nasal,  and  his  faults  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment more  apparent.  Yet,  with  all  these  &ults, 
he  was  able  occasionaUy  to  rise  to  a  point  that 
was  almost  sublime.  Edouard  Bertin,  a  French 
critic,  said  of  him,  '  it  is  impossible  for  another 
singer  to  carry  away  an  audience  as  he  does,  and 
when  he  will  only  be  simple,  he  is  admirable ; 
he  is  the  Rossini  of  song.  He  is  a  great  singer ; 
the  greatest  I  ever  hwd.'  After  his  return 
into  Italy,  Davide  sang  at  Milan  and  Bergamo 
in  183 1,  at  Genoa  and  Florence  in  32,  at  Naples 
in  32,  34,  and  40,  at  Cremona  and  Modena  in 
35,  at  Verona  in*  38,  and  at  Vienna  in  39.  He 
retired  in  41  to  Naples,  where  he  founded  a 
school  of  singing,  which  was  not  much  fre- 
quented. A  few  years  later  he  aooepted  the  post 
of  manager  at  the  Opera  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  is 
said  to  have  died  there  about  1851.  [J.  M.] 

DAVIDOFF,  Charles,  eminent  cello-player, 
bom  at  Goldingen  in  Courland  March  15,  1838, 
received  his  first  musical  instruction  fh>m  H. 
Schmitt  at  Moscow.  His  bent  was  to  mathe- 
matics, which  he  studied  in  the  Moscow  uni- 
versity from  1854  to  58,  but  at  length  decided  to 
embrace  music  as  his  profession,  and  then  learned 
the  cello  under  C.  Schuberth  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  composition  under  Hauptmann  at  Leipzig. 
His  first  appearance  in  public  was  at  the  Gewand- 
haus  Dec.  1 5,  59,  after  which  he  at  onpe  became 
leading  cello  in  that  orchestra  and  Professor  at 
the  Conservatoire,  vice  Grutzmacher.  In  1863 
he  was  appointed  solo  cello  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  professor  at  the  new  music  school 
and  Conservatoire  of  St.  Petersburg.  Davidoff 
made  his  first  appearance  in  London  at  the 
Philharmonic  on  May  19,  1862,  in  a  conoerto 
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of  hli  own.  HiB  position  among  cello-playen  is 
high.  His  tone  is  ezpresBive,  his  intonation 
certain,  especially  in  the  higher  registers,  and 
his  execution  extraordinary,  and  there  is  great 
individuality  in  his  style.  He  has  composed 
much  both  for  the  cello  and  piano. 

DAVIDSBUNDLEB.  An  izpag^nary  asso- 
dation  of  Schumann  and  his  friends,  banded 
together  against  old -Cushioned  pedantry  and 
stupidity  in  music,  like  David  and  his  men 
against  the  Philistines.  The  personages  of  this 
association  rejoiced  in  the  names  of  Florestan, 
Eusebius,  Baro,  Chiara,  Serpentinus,  Jonathan, 
Jeanquirit,  etc.,  and  their  displays  took  place  in 
the  pages  of  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik, 
Schumann's  periodicaL  It  was  Schumann*s  half 
humorous,  half  melancholy  way  of  expressing 
his  opinions.  He  himself,  in  the  preface  to  his 
€r€sammelte  Schriiten  (Leipiig,  1854),  speaks  of 
it  as  *  an  alliance  which  was  more  than  secret, 
since  it  existed  only  in  the  brain  of  its  founder.* 
The  Davidsbundler  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
literary  feats;  their  names  are  to  be  found  in 
Schumann^s  compositions  also.  Florestan  and 
£usebius  not  only  figure  in  the  Cameval  (op. 
9),  but  the  Grande  Senate,  No.  i  (op.  11),  was 
originally  published  with  their  names,  and  so 
was  the  set  of  pieced  entitled  'Davidsbundler' 
(op.  6).  The  most  himiorous  of  all  these  utter- 
ances is  the  'Marche  des  Davidsbdndler  centre 
les  Philistins,*  which  winds  up  the  Cameval,  and 
in  which  the  antiquated  *6rosvatertanz'  is  gra- 
dually surrounded  and  crushed  by  the  strains  of 
the  new  allies.  [6.] 

DA  VIES,  the  Misses  Mabtanne  and  CTecilu, 
were  daughters  of  a  relative  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Marianne,  the  elder,  attained  some  distinction 
as  a  performer  on  the  harpsichord  and  pianoforte, 
but  about  1763  achieved  much  more  repute  for 
her  skill  on  the  hannonica,  or  musical  glasses, 
then  recently  much  improved  by  Franklin. 
Cecilia,  bom  1740,  won  considerable  renown  as 
a  vocalist.  She  made  her  first  public  appearance 
at  the  Concert  Boom  in  Dean  Street,  Soho,  April 
38,  1756.  In  68  the  sisters  quitted  England 
and  went  to  Paris,  and  Vienna.  Whilst  there, 
Metastasio  wrote  and  Hasse  composed  an  ode, 
which  was  sung  by  Cecilia,  accompanied  by 
Marianne  on  the  harmonica.  Metastasio,  in  a 
letter  dated  Jan.  16, 1 772,  describes  the  beautiful 
tone'of  the  instrument,  and  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  Cecilia  assimilated  her  voice  to  it,  so 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other.  From  Vienna  the  sisters  went 
to  Milan,  where  Cecilia  appeared  in  1771,  with 
great  success,  in  the  opera  of  Ruggiero,  written 
by  Metastasio  and  composed  by  Hasse,  being  the 
first  Englishwoman  accepted  m  Italy  as  prima 
donna.  The  Italians  bestowed  on  her  the  sobriquet 
of '  L'Inglesina,'  and  confessed  her  to  be  superior 
to  any  Italian  singer  but  GabriellL  She  after- 
wards sang  at  Florence.  In  1773  the  two  ladies 
returned  to  London,  where  CeciUa  appeared  at 
the  Italian  Opera  with  the  greatest  success. 
She  is  described  as  having  no  great  power  or 
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volume  of  voice,  but  a  remarkably  neat  and 
facile  execution.  She  subsequently  revisited 
Florence,  and  performed  there  until  about  1 784, 
when  she  returned  to  England.  Marianne's 
nerves  had  become  so  seriously  affected  by  her 
performance  on  the  harmonica  (a  so  frequent 
result  of  continued  performance  on  the  instrument 
as  to  have  occasioned  official  prohibition  of  its 
use  in  many  continental  towns),  that  she  was 
compelled  to  retire  from  her  profession.  She 
died  in  179a,  and  Cecilia  shortly  afterwards  also 
ceased  to  perform.  About  181 7  she  published  a 
collection  of  six  songs  by  Hasse,  JomeUi,  Galuppi, 
etc.  She  survived  untU  July  3, 1836,  having  for 
years  suffered  from  the  accumulated  miseries  of 
old  age,  disease,  and  poverty.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DAVY,  John,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Upton  Helion,  near  Exeter,  in  1 765.  From  his 
earliest  infimcy  he  discovered  a  remarkable 
propensity  for  music.  After  many  other  mani- 
festations of  his  inclination,  he  was,  when  about 
six  years  of  age,  detected  as  the  purloiner  of 
from  twenty  to  tliirty  horse-shoes  from  a  neigh- 
bouring smithy.  From  these  he  had  selected  as 
many  as  formed  a  complete  octave,  and,  having 
suspended  them  in  an  upper  room,  was  amusing 
himself  by  imitating  upon  them  the  chimes  of  the 
neighbouring  church  of  Crediton.  By  the  advice 
of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Eastcott,  he  was  articled  to 
Jackson  of  Exeter.  Some  years  afterwards  Davy 
came  to  Xiondon,  and  obtained  employment  in 
the  orchestra  of  one  of  the  theatres  and  as  a 
teacher.  His  ability  for  composition  soon  became 
known,  and  he  was  engaged  to  supply  music  for 
several  dramatic  pieces.  After  upwaJxls  of  twenty 
years  of  such  employment  his  frame  gave  .way 
under  the  pressure  of  infirmities  rather  than  of 
age,  and  he  gradually  sank  until  he  died,  in 
May's  Buildings,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Feb.  32, 
1824.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  church- 
yard on  Feb.  38  following.  Davy  composed  the 
music  for  the  following  dramatic  pieces : — 'What 
a  Blunder  r  1800;  'Perouse*  (with  J.  Moore- 
head),  1 801;  'The  Brazen  Mask'  (with  Moun- 
tain), 1802 ;  'The  Cabinet'  (with  Braham  and 
others),  1802 ;  '  The  Cafires'  (vrith  others),  1 803 ; 
•Red  Roy,'  1803;  'The  MiUer's  Maid,'  1804; 
'Harlequin  Quicksilver,'  1804;  'Thirty  Thou- 
sand' (with  Braham  and  Reeve),  1805 ;  'Spanish 
Dollars,*  1805;  'Harlequin's  Magnet,'  1805; 
'The  Blmd  Boy,  1808;  'The  Farmer's  Wife* 
(with  others),  181 4;  *Rob  Roy  Macgregor,' 
1818;  'Woman's  Will,  a  Riddle,'  1820.  Also 
an  overture  and  other  music  for  Shakroere's 
'Tempest,'  performed  in  conjunction  with  the 
songs  of  Purcell,  Ame,  and  Linley. 

Many  of  Davy's  songs  gained  great  popularity. 
'  Just  Uke  love,'  *  May  we  ne'er  want  a  friend,' 
and  '  The  Death  of  the  Smuggler,'  have  perhaps 
passed  out  of  remembrance,  but  'Tho  Bav  of 
Biscay'  retains,  and  in  all  probability  will  long 
retain,  its  place  in  the  public  &vour.  [W.H.H.] 

DAVY,  Richard,  an  English  composer  in  the 
eurly  part  of  the  i6th  century.  Some  of  his 
compositions  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
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in  the  yolumto  known  ae  the  Fayrfuc  Manuscript 
(Add.  MSS.  5465).  [W.  H.  H.] 

DAY,  Alfbkd,  MJ)^  the  author  of  an  im- 
portant theory  of '  harmony,  was  bom  in  London 
in  January  1810.  In  aoooraanoe  with  the  wishes 
of  his  fikther  he  studied  in  London  and  Paris  for 
the  medical  profession,  and,  after  taking  a  degree 
At  Ueidelbei^,  practised  in  London  as  a  homoeo- 
pathist.  His  father's  want  of  sympathy  for  his 
musical  inclinations  in  his  earlier  years  having 
prevented  him  firom  attaining  a  sufficient  degree 
of  practical  skill  in  the  art»  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  its  principles,  and  formed  the 
idea  of  making  a  consistent  and  complete  theory 
of  harmony,  to  replace  the  chaos  of  isolated  rules 
and  exceptions,  founded  chiefly  on  irregular 
obsenration  of  the  practice  of  great  composers, 
which  till  comparatively  lately  was  all  that  in 
reality  suppliea  the  place  of  system.  He  took 
some  years  in  maturing  his  theory,  and  published 
it  finally  in  1845,  three  years  only  Mfore  his 
death,  Feb.  11, 1849. 

In  this  work  there  was  hardly  any  department 
in  which  he  did  not  propose  reforms.  For  instance, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  figures  used  in 
thorough  bass  did  not  distinguish  the  nature  of 
the  chord  they  indicated — since  the  same  figures 
stood  for  entirely  different  chords,  and  the  same 
chords  in  different  positions  would  be  indicated 
hy  different  figures — he  proposed  that  the  same 
chord  should  always  be  indicated  by  the  same 
figures,  and  that  its  inversions  should  be  indicated 
by  capital  letters  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  placed  under  the 
bass,  so  that  the  chord  of  the  seventh  in  its  various 
positions  would  be  indicated  as  follows : — 

\  I  I 

as  under  the  old  system.  And  whenever  a  chord 
had  also  a  seoondsi^  root,  as  the  chord  of  the  aug- 
mented sixth,  it  would  be  incHcated  by  a  capital 
letter  with  a  line  drawn  through  it,  and  lines  also 
drawn  through  the  figures  which  indicated  the 
intervals  derived  from  that  secondary  root. 

With  respect  to  the  differences  of  opinion 
about  the  minor  scale,  he  insisted  with  determined 
consistency  that  the  principles  of  its  construction 
precluded  the  possibility  of  its  containing  a  major 
sixth  or  a  minor  seventh,  and  that  the  only  true 
minor  scale  is  that  with  a  minor  sixth  and  major 
seventh,  the  same  ascending  and  descending ;  and 
his  concluding  remarks  are  worth  quoting  as  char- 
acteristic:— 'This  scale  may  not  be  so  easy  to 
some  instruments  and  to  voices  as  the  old  minor 
scale,  therefore  let  all  those  who  like  it  practise 
that  fcacm  of  passage,  but  let  them  not  call  it  the 
minor  scale.  Even  as  a  point  of  practice  I  deny 
the  old  minor  scale  to  be  the  better ;  as  practice 
is  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  difficulties,  and 
not  of  evading  them.*  The  principle  which 
throuffhout  characterises  his  system  is  to  get 
behind  the  mere  shallow  statement  of  rules  and 
exceptions  to  the  underlying  basis  from  which 
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the  exceptions  and  rules  will  alike  follow.  Thiis^ 
in  dealing  with  the  theory  of  false  relations^  he 
points  out  that  the  objectionable  nature  of  oon- 
tradictory  accidentals,  such  as  Ci|  and  Cf  oocoiiing 
in  the  same  chord,  or  in  suoceeding  chords  or 
alternate  chords,  arises  firom  the  obscurity  of 
tonality  which  thereby  results,  and  which  must 
always  result  when  accidentals  imply  change 
of  key:  but  since  accidentals  under  particular 
drcumstanoes  do  not  imply  change  of  key,  con- 
tradictory accidentals  are  not  necessarily  a  fidae 
relation;  and  he  gives  as  an  extreme  instance, 
among  others,  the  succession  of  the  chords  of  the 
subdominant  and  supertonic  in  the  key  of  C,  in 
which  F  and  F^  follow  one  another  in  differaat 
parts  in  successive  chords. 
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Proceeding  after  the  same  manner  in  his 
discussion  of  forbidden  progressions  of  parts,  he 
points  out  that  as  the  objectionable  effect  of 
consecutive  fifths  is  caused  by  the  tviro  parts 
seeming  to  move  simultaneously  in  two  different 
keys,  tiiere  are  cases  in  whi<^  the  progression 
of  the  bass  on  which  they  are  founded  would 
prevent  that  effect  and  render  them  admissible ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  bass  moves  from  Tonic 
to  dominant,  as  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony  of 
Beethoven, 


if  fii'f'^i 


etc. 
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The  most  important  part  of  his  theory,  and 
that  which  most  distinguishes  it,  is  its  divisiosi 
of  styles  into  Strict  or  Diatonic,  and  Free  or 
Chromatic,  and  the  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
discords  which  can  be  used  without  preparation. 
His  explanation  of  the  'Chromatio  system*  was 
quite  new,  and  his  prefatory  remarks  so  well 
explain  his  principles  that  they  may  be  fitly 
quoted.  Afber  pointing  out  that  the  laws  of 
diatonic  harmony  had  been  so  stretched  to  apply 
them  to  modem  styles  that  they  seemed  '  uttterly 
opposed  to  practice,'  he  proceeds  —  'Diatcnio 
discords  require  preparation  because  they  are 
unnatural;  chromatic  do  not  because  they  may 
be  said  to  be  already  prepared  by  nature' — since 
the  harmonics  of  a  root  note  give  the  notes  which 
form  with  it  the  oombinati(xis  he  calls  funda> 
mental  discords.  *The  harmonics  from  any 
given  note  are  a  major  third,  perfect  fifth,  minor 
seventh,  minor  or  major  ninth,  eleventh,  and 
minor  or  major  thirteenth.'  And  this  series 
gives  the  complete  category  of  the  fundamental 
chords  of  Day*s  chromatic  svstem.  Moreover,  with 
the  view  of  simplifying  the  tonal  development 
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of  music,  and  giving  a  larger  loope  to  the  basif 
of  a  single  key — and  thereby  avoiding  the  con- 
sideration of  innumerable  short  transitions — ^he 
gives  a  number  of  chromatic  chords  as  belonging 
essentially  to  every  key,  though  their  signatures 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  them,  and  with 
the  same  object  builds  his  nmdamental  discords 
on  the  basis  of  the  supertonic  and  tonic  as  well 
as  on  the  dominant.  In  respect  of  this  he  sa3rs — 
'  The  reason  why  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  super- 
tonic  are  choeon  for  roots,  is  because  tl^e  harmonics 
in  nature  rise  in  the  same  manner;  first  the 
harmonics  of  any  g^ven  note,  then  those  of  its 
fifth  or  dominant,  wen  those  of  the  fifth  of  that 
dominant,  being  the  second  or  supertonic  of  the 
original  note.  The  reason  why  the  harmonics 
of  the  next  fifth  are  not  used,  is  because  that  note 
.  itself  is  not  a  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  being 
m  little  too  sharp,  as  the  fifth  of  the  supertonic, 
and  can  only  be  used  as  part  of  a  chromatic 
ch(Nrd.*  The  advantages  of  this  system  of  taking 
a  number  of  chromatic  chords  under  the  head 
of  one  key  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  wishes 
for  a  complete  theory  to  analyse  the  progressions 
of  keys  in  modem  music  as  well  as  their  harmonic 
structure.  For  instance,  even  in  the  early 
'  Sonata  Pathetique'  of  Beethoven,  under  a  less 
comprehensive  system,  it  would  be  held  that 
in  the  first  bar  there  was  a  transition  from  the 
original  key  of  G  minor  to  G ;  whereas  under  this 
system  the  first  modulation  would  be  held  to 
take  place  in  the  4th  bar,  to  £b,  which  is  far 
more  logical  and  systematic. 

The  detailed  examination  of  the  series  of 
chords  which  have  been  summarised  above  is 
Tery  elaborate.  In  most  cases  his  views  of  the 
resolutions,  even  of  well-known  chords,  are  more 
varied  and  comprehensive  than  is  usual  with 
works  on  harmony,  and  point  to  the  great  patience 
and  care  bestowed  on  the  elaboration  of  the 
theory.  The  most  salient  points  of  this  part 
of  the  work  are  the  reduction  of  well-known 
chords  and  their  recognised  and  possible  reso- 
lutions under  the  author's  system  of  fundamental 
discords.  The  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh 
<a)  he  points  out  to  be  the  first 
faiveraion  of  that  of  the  minor 
ninth  (b) ;  and  though  this  in- 
version, in  which  the  root  is 
omitted,  is  decidedly  more  conmion 
original  chord  (6),  yet  the  latter  is 
to  be  found  complete — as  is  aiso  the 
major  ninth,  witnout  omission  of  the 
root — in  the  works  of  the  great  masters ;  and  that 
on  tonic  and  supertonic  as  well  as  dominant  roots. 
Thechordofthedominanteleventh,  /^\ 


any  examples  of  its  first  position  "^ 

exist,  even  with  some  notes  omitted,  which  can 
be  pointed  to  with  certainty  as  an  essential  chord. 
But  in  this  scheme  the  diord 


IS 


important  as  giving  in  its  fourth 
inversion  the  chord  known  as  the 
ad  Jed  sixth  (d),  in  which  case  the 
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fifUi  of  the  ori^^nal  chord  is  at  the  top  and  the 
root  and  third  are  omitted,  and  the  free  treatment 
which  has  generally  characterised  this  formerly 
isolated  chrad  fully  agrees  with  the  rest  of  the 
principles  of  the  system.  This  chord  of  the 
eleventh,  unlike  the  others  in  the  series,  can 
only  be  used  on  the  dominant,  because  if  used 
on  either  the  tonic  or  supertonic  it  would  resolve 
out  of  the  key.  The  last  chord  of  the  series  is 
that  of  the  major  or  minor  thirteenth  on  either 
of  the  before-mentioned  roots;  of  which  the 
whole  chord  on  the  dominant  of  C  (for  example) 

would  stand  as  (e).  It  b  not 
suggested  that  all  these  notes 
occur  at  once,  but  that  the 
discordant  ones  have  their  own 
proper  resdutiouB,  which  they 
will  follow  in  whatever  positions  they  may  be 
combined ;  their  resolutions  being  liable  to  modi- 
fication by  the  omission  of  any  notes  with  which 
they  form  dissonances.  The  commonest  and 
smoothest  form  of  the  chord  is 
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which  will  be  readily  recognised ;  and  there  are 
various  resolutions  given  of  the  intwval  which 
makes  the  thirteenth  with  the  root  in  this  com- 
bination. One  of  the  resolutions  of  the  minor 
thirteenth  deserves  special  consideration,  namely, 
that  in  which  it  rises  a  semitone  while  the  rest 
of  the  chord  moves  to  tonic  harmony,     lliis 

makes  the  chord  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  that  which  was  and 
is  commonly  known  as  that  of 
the  sharp  fifth,  as  (/).  To  the 
whole  doctrine  of  a  sharpened 
fifth  Dr.  Day  strongly  opposed  himself,  and  main- 
tained that  the  two  chords  marked  (g)  and  {h)  in 
the  example  were  identical;  and  brought  to  bear 
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both  mathematics  and  practical  experiment  to 
prove  it.  The  combinations  and  resolutions 
which  result  from  his  views  of  the  nature  of 
this  chord  are  some  of  them  very  curious  and 
original,  and  would  probably  be  impossible  if 
the  chord  were  not  a  minor  thirteenth  but  a 
sharp  fifth.  Still,  the  case  against  the  sharp  fifth 
cannot  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  substantiated, 
and  the  singular  results  of  his  views  in  this 
special  case  are  not  to  be  found  in  great  numbers 
in  the  works  of  composers. 

The  chord  of  the  augmented  sixth  he  derives 
frY>m  the  primary  harmonics  arising  fit)m  a  pri- 
mary root,  and  the  secondary  harmonics  arising 
from  a  secondary  root.  Thus  in  the  following 
chord  in  the  key  of  C,  the  lower  note  Ab  he 
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explainB  to  be  the  minor  ninth  of  the  dominant 
root,  and  the  remaining  three  notes  to  be  the 
seventh,  ninth,  and  third  of  the  supertonic  or 
secondary  root ;  both  these  notes  being  already 
recognised  as  capable  of  being  taken  as  roots 
in  any  key.  The  progressions  of  the  component 
notes  of  the  chord  are  the  same  as  they  would 
be  in  their  positions  in  the  respective  fun- 
damental discords  of  tonic  and  supertonic  of 
which  they  form  a  part.  His  views  of  the 
capacity  of  the  interval  of  the  augmented  sixth 
for  being  inverted  as  a  diminished  third  are 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  greatest  com- 
posers, who  thougn  they  use  the  inversion  rarely 
use  it  with  great  effect.  He  says:  'This  in- 
terval should  not  be  inverted,  because  the  upper 
note  being  a  secondary  harmonic  and  capable 
of  belonging  onlv  to  the  secondary  root,  should 
not  be  beneath  the  lower,  which  can  only  belong 
to  the  primary  root.*    As  in  his  views  with  re- 

rto  the  sharp  fifth  and  the  minor  thirteenth, 
question  cannot  be  said  to  be  definitely 
settled.  Thus  the  musical  feeling  of  people  of 
cultivated  taste  may  still  count  ror  something, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  if  the  inversion  were 
vicious  Bach  and  Beethoven  would  not  have 
used  it. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  point  out  in  what 
respects  Dr.  Day*s  hypothesis  is  vulnerable; 
theorists  of  very  high  standing  repudiate  the 
chords  of  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth,  and  even 
cast  doubts  on  the  essential  nature  of  the  ninths ; 
but  whatever  may  be  said  of  its  hypothetical 
and  as  yet  incompletely  substantiated  views  it 
must  be  confessed  that  no  other  theoiy  yet  pro- 
posed can  rival  it  in  consistency  and  compre- 
hensiveness. The  strong  adhesion  given  to  it  by 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  living  musicians, 
the  Professor  of  Music  at  Cambrid^,  should  be 
sufficient  to  recommend  it ;  and  the  study  of  it, 
even  if  it  lead  to  dissent  on  some  points,  can 
hardly  faU  to  be  profitable.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

DAY,  JoHir,  one  of  the  earliest  of  English 
musical  typographers,  b^^n  printing  about 
1549  in  Holbom,  a  little  above  the  Conduit. 
He  afterwards  dwelt  'over  Aldersgate  beneath 
Saint  Martyns,*  and  subsequently  had  a  shop 
in  St.  Paul*s  Churchyard.  He  used  the  motto 
'Arise,  for  it  is  Day,*  which  was  probably  in- 
tended as  a  reference  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Beformed  religion,  as  well  as  a  punning  allusion 
to  his  own  name.  On  March  35,  1553,  he 
obtained  a  licence  to  print  'A  Catechism  in 
English  with  an  A  B  C  thereunto  annexed,*  and 
also  the  works  of  John  Poynet,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  Thomas  Beacon,  Professor  of 
Divinity.  He  subsequently  procured  a  patent 
to  be  granted  to  him  and  his  son  for  printing 
the  Psalms,  etc.  He  was  the  printer  of  Fox's 
'Acts  and  Monuments.*  In  1582  he  was  Master 
of  the  Stationers'  Company.  He  died  July.  23, 
1584.  The  musical  works  printed  by  Day  were 
'Certaine  Notes  set  forth  in  foure  and  three 
partes  to  be  sung  at  the  Morning,  Conununion 
and  Evening  Prayer.'  1560;  'The  whole  Booke 
of  Psalmes  in  foure  partes,*  which  may  be  sung 
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to  all  Musicall  Instruments,'  1563,  repainted  in 
1565;  'Songes  of  three,  fower  and  five  voyces 
composed  and  made  by  Thomas  Whythome,* 
1571;  'The  Psalmes  of  David'  by  William 
Damon,  1579.     [Davov.]  [W.  H.  H.] 

DEANE,  Thomas,  Mus.  Doc,  bom  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  i  ytii  century,  was  organist  at 
Warwick  and  Coventry.  He  composed  a  service 
and  other  church  music,  and  in  1 703  the  instru- 
mental music  for  01dmixon*s  tragedy  'The  Gover- 
nor of  Cyprus.*  '  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  perform  a  sonata  of  Corelli  in  this  country  in 
1709.  Many  compositions  by  him  for  the  violin 
are  contained  in  the  collection  called '  The  Division 
Violin.*  He  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Music  at  Ox- 
ford July  9, 1731.  [W.H.H.] 

DEBAIN,  Alexandre  FBAN901S,  keyed  in- 
strument nuUcer,  bom  in  Paris  1809.  Originally 
foreman  in  a  pianoforte  factory,  but  in  1834 
established  a  factory  of  his  own.  Has  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  invention  of  several 
musical  instruments,  amongst  others  the  Anti- 
phonel — a  kind  of  barrel-organ — the  fiarmoni- 
corde — ^a  combination  of  reeds  and  strings — and 
the  Harmonium,  or  Orgue  expressil  Died  Nov.  7  7. 

DE60KAH.  An  oratorio  of  HandeKs,  the 
words  by  Humphreys;  completed  Feb.  21, 1733 ; 
first  performed  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Hay- 
market,  March  17,  1733.  No  less  than  14  of 
the  airs  and  choruses  are  founded  on,  adapted, 
or  transferred,  from  other  works  of  Handed's — 
Dixit  Dominus  (1707);  the  Passion  (1716); 
the  ode  on  Queen  Anne*8  birthday  (1715);  the 
Coronation  Anthems  (1727).  Deborah  was 
revived  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  Nov. 
15.  1843. 

DECANI.  The  words  Decani  and  Cantoris 
are  used  to  distinguish  the  two  sides  of  the  choir 
for  the  purposes  of  antiphonal  singing  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  The  names  are  derived  from 
the  position  of  the  stalls  of  the  Decanus  or  Dean 
and  the  Cantor  or  Precentor,  which  are  the  first 
on  either  side  on  entering  the  choir  of  a  cathedral, 
the  Dean  always  on  the  south  side.        [C.H.H  JP.] 

DECRESCENDO,  decreasmg— the  opposite 
of  crescendo--oonsists  in  graduidly  lessening  the 
tone  from  loud  to  soft.  It  is  also  expressed  by 
dec.,  dea'CBC,  and  by  the  sign  z:zr=s— .  Whether 
there  was  originally  any  difference  between 
decreecendo  and  diminuendo  or  not,  at  present 
the  two  terms  appear  to  be  convertible.  There 
is  a  splendid  instance  of  the  thing,  where  both 
words  are  used,  at  the  end  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Finale  of  Schubert's  Symphony  in  C,  No.  9, 
in  a  decrescendo  of  48  bars  from  fff,  the  bass  at 
the  same  time  going  down  and  down  to  the  low  6. 

DEFESCH,  William,  a  Fleming  by  birth, 
was  organist  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Antwerp,  and  in  1725  succeeded  Alfonso  D'Eve 
as  chapel-master  there,  but  was  in  1 731  dismissed 
on  account  of  his  ill-treatment  of  some  of  the 
choir-boys  under  his  charge.  He  then  came  to 
England,  and  established  himself  in  London, 
where,  in  33,  he  produced  an  oratorio  entitled 
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*  Judith/ which  enjoyed  some  degree  of  popularity, 
and  in  45  another  called  'Joseph.  Whilst 
at  Antwerp  he  composed  a  mass  for  voices  and 
orchestra.  His  published  works  comprise  several 
sets  of  sonatas  and  concertos  for  stringed  and 
other  instruments,  some  solos  for  the  violoncello, 
and  a  collection  of  canzonets  and  airs,  and  some 
single  songs.  He  was  an  able  violinist.  An 
engraved  portrait  of  him  was  published  in  London 
in  1 757.    He  died  about  1 758.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DEGREE,  The  word  'degree*  is  used  to 
express  the  intervals  of  notes  from  one  another 
on  the  stave.  When  they  are  on  the  same  line 
or  space  they  are  in  the  same  degree.  The 
interval  of  a  second  is  one  degree,  the  interval 
of  a  third  two  degrees,  and  so  on,  irrespective  of 
the  steps  being  tones  or  semitones,  so  long  as 
they  represent  a  further  line  or  space  in  the  stave. 
Hence  also  notes  are  in  the  same  d^pree  when  they 
are  natural,  flat,  or  sharp  of  the  same  note,  as  G  and 
CI,  E  and  £b  ;  and  they  are  in  different  degrees 
when,  though  the  same  note  01^  an  instrument  of 
fixed  intonation,  they  are  called  by  different 
names,  as  F| and  Gb,  C  and  Dbb.      LCH.H.P.] 

DEGREE.  For  the  degrees  in  music  at  the 
English  Universities  see  Bachelob  and  Doctor. 
Since  Bachelor  was  printed  an  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  Oxford  examination  by  requiring 
candidates  to  pass  previously  either  Responsions 
or  a  local  examination  in  English,  Mathematics, 
Latin,  and  one  of  four  modem  languages — Greek, 
French,  Grerman,  or  Italian.  Additions  of  a  similar 
nature  have  also  been  made  by  Cambridge  and 
Dublin,  and  the  London  University  has  adopted  a 
report  to  the  same  effect.  Thus  the  degree  will 
henceforward  be  evidence  of  a  certain  general  edu- 
cation as  well  as  of  musical  attainments.  [C.A.F.] 

DEHN,  Siegfried  Wilhelm,  musical  writer, 
bom  at  Altona  1796,  died  at  Berlin  1858.  His 
studies  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  were  inter- 
rupted in  1813  by  having  to  join  the  army  against 
the  French.  On  the  restoration  of  peace  he 
went  to  Plon  and  Leipsic,  and  in  1833  to  Berlin, 
where  he  studied  under  Bemhard  Klein  in 
harmony  and  composition.  He  possessed  strong 
literary  tastes,  and  being  a  gooa  linguist,  made 
diligent  researches  on  various  subjects  connected 
with  music  both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  which 
he  utilised  in  Marx's  'Berliner  Musikzeitung * 
and  other  periodicals.  In  1843,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Meyerbeer,  he  was  appointed  libra- 
rian of  the  musical  portion  of  the  royal  library  at 
Berlin,  a  choice  he  amply  justified.  He  cata- 
logued the  entire  collection,  and  added  to  it  a 
number  of  valuable  works  scattered  throughout 
Prussia,  especially  Poelchau*s  collection,  con- 
taining, besides  many  interesting  theoretical  and 
historical  works,  an  invaluable  series  of  original 
MSS.  of  the  Bach  £ftmily.  Dehn  scored  no  less 
than  500  motets  of  Orlando  Lasso,  and  copied 
for  the  press  an  enormous  number  of  works  by 
J.  S.  Bach.  He  it  was  who  first  published  Bach*s 
six  concertos  for  various  instruments  (Peters, 
1850) ;  the  concertos  for  one,  two,  and  three  piano- 
fortes ;  and  two  comic  cantatas.    At  his  instiga- 
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tion  Griepenkerl  undertook  his  edition  of  Bach's 
complete  works  for  clavier  and  organ  (Peters, 
Leipsic).  Dehn  also  published  a  collection  of 
vocal  compositions  in  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  10  parts, 
called  'Sammlung  alterer  Musik  aus  dem  XVI 
nnd  XVII  Jahrh.*  (Crantz,  Berlin).  He  suc- 
ceeded Gottfried  Weber  in  ihe  editorship  of  the 
musical  periodical  'Caecilia*  (Schott).  He  re- 
edited  Marpurg's  treatise  on  Fugue  (Leipzig 
1858),  had  translated  Delmotte's  work  on  Or- 
lando Lasso,  under  the  title  'Biographische  Notiz 
iiber  Roland  de  Lattre,*  and  was  preparing  a 
larger  work  on  the  same  subject,  from  valuable 
materials  collected  with  great  labour,  when  he 
died.  In  addition  to  these  and  similar  labours 
he  conducted  a  large  correspondence  on  musical 
subjects  and  formed  many  distinguished  pupils, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Glinka,  Kullak, 
A.  Rubinstein,  and  F.  ICiel.  Among  his  friends 
were  Kiesewetter  and  F^tis,  for  ^e  latter  of 
whom  he  collected  materials  equal  to  two  volumes 
of  his  *  Biographie  universelle.*  His  theoretical 
works  were  '  Theoretisch-praktische  Harmonie- 
lehre*  (Berlin  1840;  and  edition  Leipsic  1858); 
'  Analyse  dreier  Fugen .  . .  J.  S.  Bach's  .  .  .  und 
Bononcini*s  etc.*  (Leipzig  1858),  ^nd  'Lehre  vom 
Contrapunkt*  (Schneider,  1859).  ^®  latter,  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  pupil  Scholz,  con- 
tains examples  and  analyses  of  canon  and  fugue 
by  Orlando  Lasso,  Marcello,  Palestrina,  etc. 
Dehn  was  a  good  practical  musician  and  violon- 
cellist. [M.C.C.] 

DEISS,  Michael,  musician  to  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I  of  Grermany,  for  whose  obsequies  in 
1564  he  composed  a  motet  for  four  voices,  and 
eight  other  pieces,  published  by  Joannelli  in  his 
'Thesaurus  Musicus.*  Other  motets  of  his  are 
contained  in  Schad's  'Promptuarium  Musicum.' 
Deiss's  part-writing  was  fluent  and  natural  for 
his  time,  as  is  shown  in  his  motet  'Misit  Herodes 
rex.'  [M.  C.  C] 

DELDEVEZ,  Ernest,  bom  in  Paris  May  31, 
1817,  studied  at  the  Conservatoire,  where  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Habeneck,  and  obtained  the  first  violin 
prize  in  1833,  the  second  prize  for  fugue  in  1837, 
and  the  second  'prix  de  Rome'  in  1838  for  his 
cantata  'La  Vendetta^'  which  he  subsequently 
revised  and  printed  (op.  16).  That  he  is  not 
only  a  talented  violinist  and  leader,  but  also  a 
sound  and  melodious  oomposer,  is  shown  in  his 
published  works.  These  consist  of  songs,  sacred 
choruses,  2  trios  (op.  9  and  23),  quartets  (op.  10), 
a  quintet  (op.  a  a),  concert-overtures  (op.  i  and  3), 
symphonies  (op.  a,  8,  15),  besides  some  still  un- 
published; a  'Requiem*  (op.  7),  and  dramatic 
works,  besides  others  still  in  MS.  Among  his 
ballets  performed  at  the  Opera  we  may  mention 
'Lady  Henriette*  (3rd  act),  'Eucharis'  (1844), 
•Paquita'  (1846),  and  'Vertvert'  (1851),  which 
contain  much  pleasing  and  brilliant  music.  This 
learned  and  conHcientious  musician  has  also  pub- 
lished an  Anthology  of  Violinists,  4  vols.  (op.  19) 
— a  selection  of  pieces  by  various  composers,  frx>m 
Corelli  to  Viotti ;  a  work  •  Des  Prindpes  de  la 
formation  dee  intervalles  et  des  acoonls*;   the 
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'  Conn  oomplet  d*hannonie  et  de  haute  oomposi- 
tion'  of  Fenaroli;  *  TranacriptionB  et  B^isa- 
tiong  d^oeuTres  anciennes*;  'Coriosit^s  Musicales' 
(Didot,  1873),  on  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
works  of  the  great  masters,  and  '  L'art  du  Chef 
d'OixiheBtre'  (Didot,  1878).  On  the  death  of 
George  Hainl  (i  873)  Deldevez  was  appointed  first 
leader  to  the  '  Aoadixme*  and  to  the  *  Soci^t^  des 
Concerts.'  In  October  1873  he  was  chosen  to 
direct  the  dass  for  instrumental  performance, 
instituted  at  the  Conservatoire  at  the  instance  of 
Ambroise  ITiomas,  and  hitherto  most  successful 
He  retired  from  the  Opera  July  1,1877.  Deldeves 
is  a  Chevalier  of  the  L^on  of  Honour.    [G.  C] 

DELICATI,  Mabohbbita,  an  Italian  soprano 
engaged  at  the  King's  Theatre  with  her  husband 
in  1 789.  They  played  principally  in  opera  buffa. 
She  sang  with  Maichesi  in  Tardii^s  '  iHsertore,* 
and  they  both  took  part  in  *  La  Cosa  rara*  and 
*  La  Villana  riconoeduta.'  Delicati  also  played  a 
small  part  in  Paisiello*s  'Barbiere  di  Siviglia.' 
Their  subsequent  history  is  unknown.       [J.M.] 

DELMOTTE,  Henbi  Flobent,  bom  at  Mons 
1799,  died  there  1836,  librarian  of  the  public 
library  at  Mons,  and  author  of  'Notice  bio- 
graphique  sur  Holand  Delattre,  etc.'  (Valen- 
ciennes 1836).  This  work  was  translated  into 
German  by  Dehn.  The  authenticity  of  the 
chronicler  Yinchanty  from  whom  Delmotte  took 
the  chief  part  of  his  fadit,  has  been  contested 
since  his  death.  (See  Lasso.)  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Delmotte  was  collecting  materials  for 
the  life  of  Philippe  de  Mons.  [M.  C.C] 

DEMANTIUS,  Christoph,  composer,  bom 
at  Beichenbetg  1567;  was  cantor  at  Zittau 
about  1596,  and  in  1607  at  Freyberg  in  Saxony 
where  he  died  1643.  His  works  (for  list  see 
Fc'tis)  oompri^  songs  sacred  and  secular,  dances, 
and  threnodies,  or  funeral  laments,  besides  two 
elementary  works,  'Isagoge  axtis  musicae*  etc. 
(Nurembeig  1605,  lath  e^on  Freyberg  1671) 
and  'Forma  musices,  grondlicher  . . .  Bericht  der 
Singekunst'  (Budissin  159  a).  Four  8-part  mo- 
tets are  printed  in  the  Florilegium  Portense,  and 
a  short  'Domine  ad  adjuvandum,'  2^  4,  in  Proske*s 
Idusica  Divina' — Lib.  Vesperarum.     [M.  C.  C] 

DEMI-SEMLQUAVEB,  the  half  of  a  semi- 

Suaver;  in  other  words,  a  note  the  value  or 
uration  of  which  is  the  quarter  of  a  quaver  and 
the  eighth  part  of  a  crotchet.  In  French  'triple 
croche' ;  in  Italian  *  semi-bis-croma.*    It  is  shown 

by  C,  or,  when  joined,  by  ^,  and  its  rest  by  i|. 

DEMOPHON,  trag^die  lyrique,  in  3  acts; 
words  by  Marmontel ;  music  by  Cherubini,  his 
first  opera  in  Paris;  produced  at  the  Academic 
royaleDeo.  5, 1788. 

DENEFVE,  JuLia,  violoncellist  and  composer, 
bom  at  Chimay  18 14,  enteo^  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatoire in  1833.  He  studied  the  violoncello 
under  Platel  and  Demunck ;  became  professor  of 
the  violoncello  at  the  Eoole  de  Musique,  and  first 
violoncello  at  the  theatre,  and  at  the  Soci^te  des 
(Toncerts  at  Mon&     Within  a  few  years  he  be- 
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came  director  of  the  Eoole,  conductor  of  tibe 
Soci^t4  des  Concerts,  and  founder  and  cooductor 
(1 841)  of  the  Holand  de  Lattre  chonl  society. 
He  composed  three  operas  for  the  Mons  theatre ; 
a  number  of  choruses  for  men's  voices ;  several 
cantatas  (one  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Or- 
lando Lasso  in  1858) ;  a  Requiem,  and  various 
orchestral  pieces.  Denefve  is  a  member  of  the 
'Sod^t^  des  beaux  arts  et  de  litt^rature'  of 
Ghent,  and  honoraiy  member  of  the  most  im- 
portant choral  societias  in  Belgium  and  the  naiih 
of  France.  [M.C.C.] 

D^PABT,  CHANT  DU.  This  national  air 
was  composed  by  MAul  to  some  fine  lines  by 
Marie  Joseph  Ch^nier.for  the  oonoert  celebrating 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bas- 
tille (July  14,  1794).  Ch^nier  was  in  hiding  at 
the  house  of  Sairette  when  he  wrote  the  words, 
and  the  original  edition,  by  order  of  the  National 
O>nvention,  states  merely  '  Paroles  de  •  . . .  ; 
musique  de  M^uL*  Of  all  the  Ftonch  patriotic 
songs  this  is  the  only  one  actually  written  during 
the  Terror.    The  first  verse  is  as  follo¥r8 : — 

,  Tempo  di  marcia 


<^n  P&ir  r  Jif^-'&ir'P^ 


Ia  vto-totav     anclniii«at 


now  oa-TTB  !•   tmr- 


g-C^p&l."  tr^nlj-pjlr  rg 


rtt  -  ra,La  U>ber-U      gul-de  nos  pM ;  Kt  dn  Nocd    an  ni- 


rtiirt^nr  6g'g'E.ip-eCT^ii 


ill     latron-pet  •teBuar-rtt  -  n  aaonoAl'lMni-r* 


j>^  J*!  Jl  -i^Er  ■''j'lr^  p^ 


bate.-      Trem  -  ble^  «n-De-inb  da   la      naa 


Bob 


r  ftcT  s^|r-iJL6|C^ge.af7&l 


l-vmdeMng  et  d'or-guelli         La  peuple  ioaT»  -  rala   f*a 


J^  J'lr  J^J'.j  ,J^ 


aran  -  tm;       Tj'nea, 


3^ 

oer-euril!      La  ti-ya 


r  ir  df'  r  sair  ^^-Hj 


bli  -  qua  nous  ap  -  pal   -   le,   Savons  Talacn  on 


^  p  &  I  r  •  z  c  J'^g^ 


rir;        Unnran-fali  doit     rl  -  rra  pour    el    -    la.      Poor 


r  sP^  £-^U-  PHr-&^r6g 


alia    nnFranoalsd<dtiiioa-i1r!     Un  Fran^ -als  d<^  t1  -  vre  poor 


?=Sf 


e-ir  Ptr 


^s 


^W=p: 


I 


al    -    le.      Poor    tfle    iin  Fran^  dolt  mon  -  rlr  I 

The  opening  phrase  is  spirited  and  sonorous; 
the  modulation  in  the  middle  recalls  perhaps 
involuntarily  that  in  the  Marseillaise ;  while  the 
end  foreshadows  too  definitely  the  melodies  of 
the  Empire.  Apart  firom  its  merit  as  music,  the 
air  is  appropriate  to  Ch^nier^s  words,  and  produces 
an  almost  overwhelming  effect  when  sung  by 
a  multitude.  [G.  C.J 


BERING. 

BERING,  RiGSABD,  Mas.  Bac.,  a  member  of 
the  andent  KentiBh  f^ily  of  that  name,  was 
educated  in  Italy.  He  returned  to  England 
with  a  great  reputation  as  a  muiician,  and  for 
tome  time  practised  his  profession  in  London. 
In  1 6 10  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 
at  Oxford.  Being  strongly  importuned  thereto  he 
became  organist  to  the  convent  of  English  nuns 
at  Brussels.  Upon  the  marriage  of  Charles  I, 
in  1625,  Bering  was  appointed  organist  to  the 
queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  which  office  he  continued 
to  hold  until  she  was  compelled  to  leave  England, 
He  died  in  the  Romish  communion  about  the 
year  1658.  Bering*s  published  works  are  wholly 
of  a  sacred  kind,  lliey  consist  of  '  Cantiones 
Sacne  quinque  vooum  cum  basso  continue  ad 
Organum,*  Antwerp,  1597 »  *  Cantica  Sacra  ad 
Melodium  Madrigalium  elaborata  senisVocibus,' 
Antwerp,  1618 ;  '  Cantica  Sacra  ad  Buos  &  Tres 
Voces,  oomposita  cum  Basso-continuo  ad  Orga- 
num,'  London,  i66a.  On  the  title-page  of  this 
work,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Queen  Dowager, 
Henrietta  Maria^  Bering  is  styled  'R^^iae 
Majestatis  quondam  Orgwista.*  In  1674*  Play- 
ford  published  a  second  set  of  Cantica  Sacra  by 
various  composers,  in  which  are  eight  motets 
attributed  to  Bering,  but  which  Flaj^ord,  in  his 
preface,  candidly  admits  were  '  by  some  believed 
not  to  be  his.'  In  the  library  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  are  preserved  in  manuscript 
imperfect  sets  of  parts  of  the  following  com- 
positions by  Bering:  anthem,  'Unto  l^ee,  O 
Lord';  madrigal,  'The  Country  Cry*;  some 
motets,  and  several  fancies  for  viols.   [W.  H.  H.] 

BESERTEUR,  LE,  a  musical  drama  in  3 
acts,  words  by  Sedaine,  music  by  Monsigny — his 
best ;  produced  at  the  Theatre  des  Italiens  March 
^f  1 7^>  i^<l  revived  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  Oct. 
30»  '843.  . 

BETTINGEN  TE  BEXJM,  THE,  written  by 
Handel  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Bettingen 
(June  36,  1743).  'Begun  July  1743' ;  first  per- 
formed (not  at  the  thanksgiving  service  July  a 8, 
but)  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  Nov.  27, 
43.  Many  of  the  themes  and  passages  are  from 
XJrio. 

BEUS  MISEREATUR  is  the  psalm  (Ixvii.) 
used  in  the  evening  service  of  the  Azifflican  church 
after  the  lessons,  alternatively  with  the  Nunc 
Bimittis.  It  is  considered  as  a* respoosorypsalm' 
in  conformity  with  the  1 7th  canon  of  the  (Council 
of  Laodicea,  which  appointed  lessons  and  psalms 
to  be  read  alternately. 

In  the  ancient  church  the  psalm  was  used  at 
Lands,  and  in  the  Sarum  use  it  was  coupled  with 
the  bidding  prayer  on  Sundays.  Nevertheless  it 
is  not  in  Cranmer^s  Pra3rer-Book  of  1549,  <^^ 
consequently  has  no  special  chant  given  for  it 
in  Marbeck's  '  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer  Noted,* 
o^  1550*  It  was  appointed  as  an  alternative  to 
the  Nunc  Bimittis  in  the  revised  edition  of  the 
Prayer-Book,  155  a.  like  its  £^ow,  the  98th 
Psalm,  it  is  not  so  often  used  as  the  'Nunc  Bi- 
mittis,' partly  because  it  seems  less  appropriate 
than  that  oantide,  and  partly  because  it  is  loncer. 
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Settings  of  it  are  comparatively  rare.  To  take 
for  example  the  most  fiemious  ancient  collections  of 
services ;  there  is  only  one  setting  in  Barnard's 
collection,  viz.  that  by  Strogers ;  there  are  three 
in  Boyoe's,  and  only  two  in  Arnold's.  With  re- 
gard to  the  setting  in  Barnard's  collection,  it  is 
worth  remarking  that  there  is  a  quaint  note  at 
the  end  of  the  index  sugsesting  that  it  should  be 
sometimes  used  as  an  anUiem.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BEUX  JOURNfiES,  LES.  ComMielyrique 
in  3  acts,  words  by  Bouilly,  music  by  Cherubini ; 
produced  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau  Jan.  16,  1800. 
Translated  into  (^rerman  as  *  Ber  Waesertrager/ 
and  into  English  as  '  The  Escapes ;  or,  the  Water 
Carrier' ;  produced,  in  a  very  mutilated  state, 
in  London  1801,  and  at  Covent  Garden  Nov.  la, 
1834,  with  the  'overture  and  all  the  music' 
In  Italian  produced  at  Bruiy  Lane  June  ao, 
187a,  as  Le  due  Gioniate,  for  one  night  only. 
Beethoven  thought  the  book  of  this  opera  the 
best  in  existence.  [G.] 

BEVELOPMENT.  A  word  used  in  two 
somewhat  different  senses ;  on  the  one  hand  of  a 
whole  movement,  in  a  sense  analogous  to  its  use 
with  reference  to  an  organism ;  and  on  the  other 
of  a  subject  or  phrase,  with  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  its  conspicuous  features  of 
rhythm  or  melody  are  employed  by  reiteration, 
variation,  or  any  other  devices  whidi  the  genius 
or  ingenuity  of  the  composer  suggests,  with  the 
object  of  showing  the  various  elements  of  interest 
it  contains. 

The  term  is  very  apt  and  legitimate  when  used 
in  the  above  senses,  which  are  in  reality  no  more 
than  the  converse  of  one  another;  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  movement  is  rightly  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ideas  contained  in  its  subjects ; 
otherwise  in  instrumental  music  neither  purpose 
nor  unity  of  design  could  be  perceived.  It  must 
however  be  borne  in  mind  uiat  the  mere  state- 
ment of  a  transformed  version  of  a  subject  is  not 
development.  A  thing  is  not  necessarily  devel- 
oped when  it  is  merely  changed,  but  it  is  so 
generally  when  the  progressive  steps  between 
the  original  and  its  final  condition  can  be  clearly 
foUowed. 

The  most  perfect  types  of  development  are  to 
be  found  in  Beethoven's  wwks,  with  whom  not 
seldom  the  greater  part  of  a  movement  is  the 
constant  unfolding  and  opening  out  of  all  the 
latent  possibilities  of  some  simple  rhythmic  figure. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  examples,  owing  to  the 
space  they  would  require ;  but  reference  may  be 
made  to  tiie  first  movement  of  the  Symphony  in 
C  minor ;  the  Scherzo  of  the  9th  Symphony ; 
the  Allegro  con  brio  of  the  Sonata  in  C  minor^ 
opus  III;  the  last  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  F, 
opus  10,  no.  a ;  and  the  last  movement  of  the 
Sonata  in  A,  opus  loi.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BEVIL'S  OPERA,  THE,  in  two  acts,  words 
by  G.  Macfarren,  music  by  G.  A.  Macfarren;  pro- 
duced at  the  English  Opera  House  Aug.  13, 1838. 

BEVIN  BU  VILLAGE.  LE  (the  village 
sorcerer),  an  IntermMe,  in  one  act ;  words  and 
music  by  J.  J.  Rousseau;  played  fer  the  first 
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time  at  Fontainebleau  Oct.  i8,  1752,  and  at  the 
Acad^mie  royale  March  i,  53.  I<aBt  played  in 
1829,  after  more  than  400  representations ;  some 
one  threw  a  perruque  on  the  stage,  which  de- 
cided its  fate.  It  was  translated  and  adapted  as 
*  The  Cunning  Man '  by  Dr.  Bumey  in  1 760.  One 
of  Jullien*s  yeiy  first  public  feats  was  a  Quadrille 
on  the  motifs  of  the  Devin,  1836  or  37.         [G.] 

BEVBIENT,  WiLHKLMiNX  SchkOdeb.    See 

SCHBtoEB. 

DIABELLI,  Anton,  head  of  the  firm  of  Dia- 
belli  &  Co.,  music  publishers  in  Vienna^  and 
composer  of  pianofoile  and  church  music,  bom 
Bept.  6,  1 781,  at  Mattsee  in  Salzburg.  His 
piano  pieces  are  well  written,  at  once  graceful 
and  good  practice,  and  both  these  and  his  nume- 
rous arrangements  had  an  immense  popularity. 
His  masses,  especially  the  'Landmessen'  (for 
country  churches),  are  widely  spread  in  Austna, 
being  for  the  most  part  easy  to  execute,  and 
interesting,  if  not  particularly  solid.  He  also 
composed  songs  for  one  and  more  voices,  and  an 
operetta,  'Adam  in  der  Klenmie.'  Being  intended 
for  the  priesthood  he  received  a  good  general  edu- 
cation, and  profited  much  from  association  with 
Michflkel  Haydn,  who  superintended  his  musical 
studies.  When  the  Bavarian  convents  were  secu- 
larised in  1803,  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  taking 
orders,  went  to  Vienna,  and  was  warmly  received 
by  Joseph  Haydn.  He  soon  became  a  popular 
t«icher  of  the  pianoforte  and  guitar,  made  money 
enough  to  become  partner  with  Peter  Cappi  the 
music-publisher  in  181 8,  and  in  24  the  finn  be- 
came Diabelli  &  Co.  The  latter  half  of  his  life 
is  much  more  interesting  than  the  former,  as  it 
brings  us  into  contact  with  one  of  the  first  musio- 
publishing  establishments  in  Vienna,  where 
Czemy  was  for  many  years  a  daily  visitor,  and 
where  all  the  leaders  of  the  musical  world  went 
in  and  out.  In  1852  the  firm  became  C.  A. 
Spina,  and  in  July  72  F.  Schreiber,  under  which 
name  it  still  continues,  though  the  business  was 
purchased  in  May  76  by  A.  Cranz  of  Hamburg. 
Their  publications  at  tnis  moment  amount  to 
over  25,000.  In  Diabelli*s  time  they  acquired 
the  publications  of  the  extinct  firms  of  M. 
Artaria,  L.  Kozeluch,  Th.  Weigl,  Berka,  Leides- 
dorf,  Pennauer,  and  Traeg,  and  in  1855  those  of 
Carlo  Mecchetti.  They  published  specially  for 
Schubert,  Czemy,  Strauss,  and  Laimer;  also 
Marpurg^B  '  Abhandlung  von  der  Fuge'  revised 
by  Seohter,  and  Reicha*s  '  Lehrbuch' ;  and,  under 
the  title  '  Ecclesiasticon,'  a  collection  of  church 
music.  In  1874  ^^y  issued  a  freuh  catalogue  of 
their  publications,  and  a  thematic  catalogue  of 
Schubert's  published  works,  compiled  with  his 
usual  exhaustive  accuracy  by  Nottebohm.  Dia- 
belli died  April  8,  1858.  His  quiet  and  un- 
assuming life  made  him  many  friends,  some  of 
whom  in  1 87 1  erected  a  tablet  to  his  memory 
on  the  house  at  Mattsee  in  which  he  was  bom. 
Beethoven  wrote  his  33  Variations  (op.  120)  on 
a  waltz  of  Diabelli's,  and  this  alone  will  preserve 
his  name  to  posterity  shoidd  it  disappear  in  other 
ways.  [C.F.P.] 
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DIADESTK  A  buffo  Italian  opera,  words 
by  Fitzball,  music  by  Balfe ;  produoeid  at  Drury 
Lane  May  17,  1838. 

DIAMANTS  DE  LA  OOURONNE,  LES. 
Opera  comique  in  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe  and 
St.  George,  music  by  Auber ;  produoed  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique  March  6, 1841 ;  at  the  Princesses 
Theatre,  London,  May  1, 44,  as  Crown  Diamonds. 

DIAPASON  originally  meant  the  interval  of 
an  octave,  because  it  was  Sid  voo-wr  x*H^^^ 
avfupwyia,  the  consonance  arrived  at  by  going 
*  through  all  the  strings  of  the  lyre '  from  first  to 
last.    In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Dryden : — 

'  Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  man.' 

In  French  it  came  to  mean  a  tuning-fork, 
and  hence  also  the  pitch  which  was  as  it  were 
registered  by  it,  the  'Diapason  nonnal'  being 
the  standara  of  pitch  supposed  to  be  generally 
accepted  in  France,  which  gave  435  vibrations 
for  iJie  A  above  middle  C.  In  England  the  name 
is  given  to  the  most  important  foundation  stops 
of  the  organ.     (See  Obg an.)  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

DIAPENTE  was  the  ancient  Greek  name  for 
the  consonance  of  the  5th.  By  the  musicians  of 
the  17  th  and  T8th  centuries  a  canon  in  the  fifth 
was  called  in  Epidiapente  or  Subdiapente,  as  it 
answered  above  or  below. 

DIATESSARON  was  the  ancient  Greek 
name  for  the  consonanoe  of  the  4th — 8id  rtaadpcaw 
XopSw  avfi^cjvia, 

DIATONIC  is  the  name  given  to  muuc  which 
is  confined  to  notes  proper  to  the  signature  of 
the  key  in  which  they  occur — such  as  the  white 
notes  only,  in  the  key  of  C  major.  The  different 
forms  of  the  minor  scale  are  considered  diatonic 
Therefore  the  major  7th  and  major  6th,  which 
often  occur  instead  of  the  minor  7th  and  minor 
6th  in  the  signature  of  a  minor  scale,  can  be 
used  without  the  passage  ceasing  to  be  dia- 
tonic. The  theme  of  the  Finale  of  the  Choral 
Symphony  is  a  splendid  example  of  a  diatonic 
melody.  [C.H.H.P.] 

DIBDIN,  Chables,  was  the  son  of  a  silver- 
smith at  Southampton,  where  he  was  bom  March 
15,  1745*  his  mother  being  in  her  fiftieth  year 
and  he  being  her  eighteenth  child.  His  grand- 
father was  a  considerable  merchant,  who  founded 
the  village  near  Southampton  which  bears  his 
name.  Dibdin's  eldest  brother,  who  was  tvrenty- 
nine  years  his  senior,  was  captain  of  an  Indiaman 
and  father  of  the  Itev.  Ihr.  Thomas  Frognall 
Dibdin,  the  well-known  bibliographer.  Charles 
Dibdin,  being  intended  by  his  father  for  the 
Church,  was  placed  at  Winchester  College,  but 
a  passion  for  music  took  possession  of  him,  and 
he  sang  with  the  choristers  both  at  the  cathedral 
and  college.  He  had  a  good  voice  and  a  quick- 
ness in  learning,  which  induced  Kent  to  oompoee 
anthems  for  him  and  teach  him  to  sing  them, 
and  Fussel,  who  afterwards  succeeded  Kent  as 
organist,  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  music  and 
a  few  common  tunes.  All  musical  knowledge 
beyond  that  he  aoquired  for  himseli^  studying 
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chiefly  the  concertos  of  Corelli  and  the  theoretical 
works  of  Rameau.  The  place  of  organist  at 
Biahop^s  Waltham  becoming  vacant,  Dibdin  of- 
fered himself  for  it,  bat  was  rejected  on  account 
of  his  youth.  When  fifteen  years  old  his  eldest 
brother  brought  him  to  London  and  placed  him 
in  the  music  warehouse  of  Johnson  in  Cheapside, 
where  however  he  did  not  remain  long,  a  friend 
having  advised  him  to  try  the  stage.  He  obtained 
an  engagement  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  as  a 
singing  actor.  About  the  same  time  he  began 
to  write  verses  as  well  as  music,  in  which  he  was 
encouraged  by  Beard,  then  become  manager  of 
the  theatre,  who  advised  him  to  try  his  hand  at 
something  for  the  stage,  promising  to  bring  it  out 
at  Dibdin's  benefit.  He  accordingly  set  to  work 
and  wrote  and  composed  'The  Shepherd*s  Artifice,' 
a  pastoral,  which  was  performed  at  his  benefit 
in  the  season  of  1762-63,  and  repeated  in  the 
following  season,  the  author-composer  performing 
the  clu^Etcter  of  Strephon.  He  had  performed 
in  the  summer  of  62  at  the  Richmond  theatre 
on  the  hill;  and  he  now  obtained  an  engage- 
ment at  Birmingham,  where  he  not  only  played 
at  the  theatre  but  sung  at  Vauxhall.  In  the 
beginning  of  65  the  opera  of  'The  Maid  of 
the  Mill  was  about  to  be  produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  some  diflBculty  arising  with  Dunstall, 
who  was  to  have  played  Ralph,  Dibdin  was 
requested  by  Beard  to  undertake  the  part.  He 
m»de  a  decided  hit,  and  at  once  established 
himself  firmly  in  the  public  favour.  In  1767  he 
composed  part  of  the  music  for  'Love  in  the 
City,*  and  in  the  next  year  two-thirds  of  that  of 
'  Lionel  and  Clarissa.'  In  68  Dibdin  transferred 
his  services  from  Covent  Garden  to  Drury  Lane, 
where  he  signalised  himself  by  his  composition 
of  the  music  of '  The  Padlock,'  and  his  admirable 
performance  of  Mungo  in  it.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  engaged  to  compose  for  Ranelagh, 
where  he  product  'The  Maid  the  Mistress,' 
and  'The  Recruiting  Sergeant.'  He  likewise 
composed  some  of  the  music  for  the  Shakspere 
Jubilee  at  Stratford-on-Avon  in  that  year.  In 
177a  Thomas  King,  having  become  proprietor 
of  Sadler's  Wells,  engaged  Dibdin  to  .write  and 
compose  some  little  musical  pieces  to  be  brought 
out  there.  In  74  Dibdin  produced  'The  Water- 
man,' and  in  75  'The  Quaker,'  pieces  which 
have  kept  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  stage 
ever  since,  the  songs  being  still  listened  to  with 
as  much  pleasure  as  when  first  heard.  At 
the  end  of  the  latter  season  he  quitted  Drury 
Lane  owing  to  differences  that  had  arisen  be- 
tween him  and  Garrick.  and  exhibited  at  Ex- 
eter Change  a  piece  called  '  The  Comic  Mirror,' 
in  which  well-known  characters  of  the  day 
were  personated  by  puppets.  In  1776  he  took 
a  journey  into  France,  where  he  remained  some 
months.  On  his  return  he  was  engaged  as 
composer  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre  at  a  salary 
of  £10  a  week,  but  he  held  the  appointment  for 
two  or  three  seasons  only.  In  1 782  he  projected 
the  erection  of  the  Royal  Circus  (afterwards  the 
Surrey  *  Theatre),  which  was  opened  Nov.  7, 
178  a,  Dibdin  undertaking  the  general  manage* 


ment,  Hughes  the  equestrian  department,  and 
Grimaldi  (&ther  of  the  afterwards  famous  clown) 
the  stage  direction.  For  this  theatre  the  ever- 
active  pen  of  Dibdin  was  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  numerous  little  musical  pieces  and 
pantomimes.  The  first  season  was  remarkably 
successful.  In  the  second,  dissensions  broke  out 
amongst  the  managers,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  retired  from  the  theatre.  He  then  made  an 
attempt  to  regain  his  position  at  the  patent 
theatz^,  and  succeeded  in  getting  his  opera, 
'  Liberty  Hall'  (containing  the  popular  songs  of 
'Jack  Ratlin,'  'The  high-mettled  racer,'  and  'The 
Bells  of  Aberdovey'),  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane 
on  Feb.  8,  1785.  Soon  afterwards  he  listened  to 
a  proposal  to  erect  a  theatre  at  Fentonville, 
where  he  purposed  representing  spectacles  in 
which  hydraulic  effects  should  be  introduced. 
He  proceeded  to  some  extent  with  the  building, 
which  he  intended  to  call  'Helicon,'  but  his 
application  for  a  licence  was  refused,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  gale  of  wind  d^royed  the  edifice 
and  put  an  end  to  the  project.  Dibdin  next 
meditated  a  visit  to  India,  and,  to  raise  fimds 
for  the  purpose,  in  1787-88  made  a  tour  through 
a  large  part  of  England  and  gave  entertainments. 
He  published  an  account  of  this  tour  in  1788. 
in  a  quarto  volume,  under  the  title  of  'The 
Musical  Tour  of  Mr.  Dibdin.'  In  the  summer 
of  88  he  sailed  for  India,  but  the  vessel  being 
driven  to  take  shelter  in  Torbay,  he  finally  aban- 
doned his  intention  and  returned  to  London. 
Dibdin  next  resolved  to  rely  on  his  own  unaided 
exertions,  and  in  1789  produced  at  Hutchins' 
Auction  Room,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  the 
first  of  those  'table  entertainments'  which  he 
originated,  and  of  which  he  was  author,  com- 
poser, narrator,  singer,  and  accompanyist,  under 
the  title  of  '  The  Whim  of  the  Moment.'  On  the 
first  evening  there  was  an  attendance  of  only 
sixteen  persons.  Dibdin,  however,  persevered; 
he  engaged  the  Lyceum  and  brought  out  'The 
Oddities,'  the  success  of  which  was  at  once  de- 
cisive ;  and  no  wonder,  for  it  contained,  amongst 
others,  the  songs,  'To  Bachelors'  Hall,'  ''Twas 
in  the  good  ship  Rover,'  'The  Flowing  Can,' 
'Saturday  night  at  sea/  'Ben  Backstay,'  'I 
sailed  from  Uie  Downs  in  the  Nancy,'  'The 
Lamplighter,'  and  'Tom  Bowling';  the  last 
written  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  Cap- 
tain Dibdin.  And  here  it  may  be  observed 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  those  sea  songs  that 
contributed  so  largely  during  the  war  to  cheer 
and  inspire  the  hearts  of  our  seamen,  and  gained 
for  their  author  the  appellation  of  the  Tyrtsus 
of  the  British  Navy,  wero  written  by  Dibdin 
for  his  entertainments.  In  1790  'The  Oddities' 
was  rovised,  and  ran  79  nights,  when  it  whs 
succeeded  by  '  The  Wags,'  wUch  was  performed 
for  108  nights.  The  great  sale  of  'Poor  Jack,' 
the  copyright  of  which  and  eleven  other  songs 
he  had  sold  for  £60,  and  which  in  a  short  time 
had  brought  its  purohaser  a  profit  of  £500, 
induced  Dibdin  about  this  time  to  become  his 
own  publisher.  In  1791  he  removed  from  the 
Xyceum  to  a  room  in  Uie  Strand,  opposite  Beau- 
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fort  BuildixigB,  which  he  openod  nnder  the  naoM 
of  Sana  Souci,  and  where  he  remaixied  for  four 
yean.  He  then  built  for  himself  a  amall  theatre 
on  the  east  side  of  Leicester  Plaoe,  which  he 
opened  under  the  same  name  in  1 796.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century  Dibdin  published  a 
'  History  of  the  Stage/  in  live  vdamee,  and  in 
1803  his  '  Ptt>fe88ionid  Life,*  in  four  volumes. 
Li  1805  he  sold  his  theatre  and  retired  from 
public  Ufe.  In  180  a  government  granted  him 
a  pension  of  £aoo  per  annum,  but  this  being 
withdrawn  on  a  change  of  ministry  he  was  led  to 
open  a  music  shop  in  the  Strand  as  a  means  of 
Bubsigtence.  The  speculation,  however,  foiled, 
and  he  became  bankrupt.  A  subscription  for  his 
relief  was  opened  in  I  Bio,  with  part  of  which  an 
annuity  of  £30  was  purchased  for  himseL^  his 
wife  and  daughter  sucoessivelv.  Subsequently 
his  pension  was  restored  to  him.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  181 3  Dibdin  was  attacked  bv 
paralysis,  and  on  July  25,  1814,  he  died  at  his 
residence  in  Arlington  Street,  Camden  Town. 
He  was  buried  in  die  cemetery  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  in  Ptatt  Street, 
Camden  To¥m,  where  there  is  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  Dibdin*s  two  sons,  Charles  and 
QThomas,  were  well-known  dramatists. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dibdin  s  operas  and 
other  dramatic  pieces.  Of  those  marked  thus  * 
he  waA  author  as  well  as  composer : — 

•'TlMSbapbenl'aArtifloe,'178Si  Hunter,' and  •'An*i  not  GoUtlMi 


*Love  In  tbm  City'  (part  of  the 
muieXlTn : '  Damon  and  PhUUda.' 
*  Lionel  and  Clailaa'  {put  of  the 
moMo),  and  'The  Padlock.'  ITH; 
'  The  Kald  the  MlstreM,"  The  Be- 
erjlUng  Sergeant,'  'The  Bpheilan 
Matron,'  'The  JobOee,*  'Queen 
Mab,'  and  'The  CapUve.*  170B: 
'Pigmy  Beveb.*  1770;  'The  Wed- 
ding Btng.'  and '  The  lutltutlon  of 
the  Garter,'  1771;  ''The  Udle,* 
• '  The  MiKhance,' '  The  Brlokdutt 
Han.'  • '  The  Widow  of  AMogdon,* 
and  'The  Falaoe  of  Mirth,'  1778; 
*A  Chrlstma*  Tale.'  'T^e  Trip  to 
Fortemouth.' '  The  Deaerter '  (part- 
ly Mleeted  from  Mooalgny  and 
Fhllidor),  and  •' The  Grenadier.' 
1773 :  •  •  The  Waterman,'  and  •'  The 
OoUor.'  1774 :  • '  The  Quakar.'  aud 
•The  Two  Mbert.'  1T7»;  •'The 
Seraglio.' '  The  Blackamoor.'  •'  The 
MetamorphoiHk.*  *  'The  Bacor 
Grinder.'  •  '  Yo,  Tea,  or,  Tlie 
FrlendlyTan.'  ''The  Old  Woman 
of  Eighty.'  •'The  Mad  Doctor. 


OUttere,*  17TB:  •'Poor  Vulcan.' 
•'Bom  and  CoUn.'  •'The  Wiree 
BeTenged,'  • '  Annette  and  LuUn.' 
and  •' The MUkmald.' 1778;  'Ply- 
moutii  In  an  Uproar.' •  TheCbel- 
•aa  Pensioner,*  • '  The  Mirror,'  and 
•'The  Tonchetone.'  1778;  •'The 
ShepheideM  of  the  Alps.'  •  'Har- 
lequin Freemason,'  and  •'Hie 
Islander*,'  1780;  •'Jupiter  and 
Alomeoa,'  1781i  •'None  to  bUnd 
as  those  who  won't  me.'  1782: 
•' The  Barrier  of  PamaMua,' •' The 
Graces.' •' The  Saloon.' •' Manda- 
rlna,  or.  The  Beftiial  of  Harlequin.* 
•' The  Und  of  Simplicity.' •' The 
Faidona.'  • '  The  Statue.'  • '  Clump 
and  Cndden,'  •'The  Benevolent 
Tar.'  •'  The  Beglonsof  Aoeompllsh- 
ment.'  • '  The  Lancashire  Witches.* 
•' The  Oestus,' •' Pandora,' •' The 
Long  Odds,'  and  '  Harlequin  the 
Phantom  of  a  Day'  (all  for  the 
Boyal  Cinms),  178S  and  1781  ;•' U- 
berty  Hall.'  178fi :  '  Harrest  Home.' 
1787:  ''A  Loyal  KAukm.'  ITM; 
and  •  'Btonah  Hewott.'  IW, 


• 'She  Is  madfor  aHusband.' • 'Kng- 
land  against  Italy.'  • '  The  Fortune 

His  table  entertainments 

'The  Whim  of  the  Moment,'  and 
'The  Oddftiea.'1789;  'The  Wags. 
1790:  'Private  Theatricals.'  17«; 
'  The  Quiztes.'  1702 ; '  Caetles  In  the 
Air,'  1798:  'Great  Mews,*  17M: 
'  Wni  of  the  Wlap,'  and  '  Qirlstmas 
Gambols,'  17M:  'The  Geneial 
XleoUoo.'  1798:  'The  Sphinx.' and 
'  Valentine's  Day,'  1787 :  '  Xli*  and  |  tween  IBGB  and  18001 
Queen.*  1788;  'A   Tom   to  the 


Land*!  End.' and  'Tbm  Wllklni,' 
1798;  'The  Cake  House,'  1800 ;'  A 
Frisk.'  1801;  'Mon  Votes,'  1802; 
'New  Tear's  Gifts.' '  Britons,  strike 
home,'  'Heads  and  TaUs.'  'The 
FruUc' '  Datehet  Mead,' '  The  Pro- 
fessional Volunteers,'  'Bent  Day.' 
and  'Commodore   Pennant.'  be- 


Besides  these  Dibdin  was   author  of  *The 
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'Music    Epitomised,'    and  a  few    novels  and 
miscellaneous  works.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DIBDIN,  Hekbt  Edward,  the  youngest  son 
of  Charles  Dibdin  the  younger,  was  born  in  the  { 
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*Dibdins'  house,'  Sadler's  Wells,  Sept.  8,  1S13. 
He  acquired  his  first  knowledge  of  music  from 
his  eldest  sister.  Mazy  Anne,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Tonna,  an  excellent  harpist^  pupil  of  Challoner 
and  Bochsa.  He  subsequently  studied  the  harp 
under  Bochsa^  and  also  became  proficient  on  the 
oi^gan  and  violin.  Early  in  1833  Dibdin  went 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  established  himself  as 
a  teacher.  He  died  May  6,  1866.  Dibdin  com- 
posed a  few  psalm  tunes  and  some  pieces  for  the 
organ  and  pianoforte,  but  he  is  best  known  as 
the  compiler  of '  The  Standard  Psidm  Tune  Book,* 
the  largest  and  most  authentic  collection  of  psalm 
tunes  ever  published,  the  contents  being  mainly 
derived  from  ancient  psalters.  Besides  lus  attain- 
ments as  a  musician  Dibdin  possessed  considerable 
skill  as  a  painter  and  illununator.        [W.BL  H.] 

DICKONS,  Mrs.,  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
named  Pode,  was  bom  in  London  about  1 7  70.  Her 
musical  talent  was  early  developed.  She  became  a 
pupil  of  Bauzsini,  and  in  1 787  appeared  at  Vaux< 
hall  Gardens  as  a  singer.  Her  progress  was  rapid, 
and  she  became  engaged  at  the  Concert  of  An- 
cient Music  and  other  concerts.  On  Oct.  9,  I793« 
she  made  her  appearance  at  Covent  Grarden 
Theatre  as  Ophelia  in  '  Hamlet.'  She  next  sang 
in  several  of  the  principal  towns  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  with  great  success.  She 
was  subaequently  engaged  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
where  she  performed  the  Countess  in  l^Eozart^s 
'Nozze  di  Figaro*  to  the  Susanna  of  Mme. 
Catalani.  She  afterwards  sang  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  In  18 16  she  was  engaged  at  the 
Italian  Opera  at  Paris.  fVom  thence  she  went 
to  Italy.  On  her  return  to  England  she  waa 
again  engaged  at  Covent  Grarden,  where  she  ap- 
peared Oct.  1 3, 1 81 8  as  Bosina  in  Bishop's  ad&pta> 
tion  of  Bossini's  'Barber  of  Seville.'  In  22  she 
was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  relinquish  her 
profession.    She  died  May  4,  1833.     V^-  H.  H.] 

DICTIONARIES  OF  MUSIC.  The  oldest 
known  work  of  the  kind  is  that  of  the  learned 
Flemish  musician  Jean  Tinctor,  entitled  '  Termi- 
norum  musicae  Diffinitorium,'  15  sheets,  4to, 
undated,  but  in  all  probability  printed  with  the 
type  of  Gerard  de  Flandre,  and  publiahad  in 
1 474.  The  original  is  extremtiy  rare,  but  Forkel 
has  reprinted  it  in  his '  Allffemeine  litteratur  der 
Musik,'  and  thus  placed  H  within  the  reach  of 
students.  The  'Glossarium'  of  Du  Cange  also 
includes  many  musical  terms  and  explanations  use- 
ful to  historians  of  music.  Musical  archcBologista 
will  further  do  well  to  consult  Manage — whose 
'  Dictionnaire  ^ymologique  de  la  langue  Fran- 
^ise'  appeared  in  1650 — and  the  'Dictionnaire 
Universel'  (Rotterdam,  1690)  of  Fureti^re,  after- 
wards remodelled  by  Basnage  (the  Hague,  1701). 
These  works  are  often  overlooked,  and  the  credit 
of  having  written  the  two  oldest  dictionaries  of 
music  is  generally  assigned  to  Janowka  and 
the  Abb^  Sbastien  de  Brossard.  The  Bohemian 
organist  wrote  in  Latin,  and  his  'Clavis  ad 
thesaurum  magnae  artis  musicae'  (Prague,  1701) 
was  unknown  to  Brossard  when  he  published  his 
'Dictionnaire  de  Musique'  (Ballard,  Paris  1 703). 
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Taking  into  aooount  the  enormouB  difficulties 
under  which  they  laboured,  both  authors  are 
deserving  of  great  praise  for  works  so  eminently 
useful  to  students  of  musical  terminology. 
Amongst  their  imitators  may  be  named  Wal- 
them,  Grassineau,  and  J.  J.  Rousseau.  ^Wal- 
them*s  work,  'Alte  nnd  neue  musikalische 
Bibliothek,  oder  musikalisches  Lexicon,'  was 
originally  published  at  Weimar,  but  the  second 
edition  (Leipsio,  173a)  is  the  important  one. 
In  it  he  so  far  adopted  the  plan  suggested  by 
Brofsard  at  the  end  of  his  dictionary,  that  his 
work  forms  a  kind  of  complement  to  that. 
In  his  'Musical  Dictionary*  (London,  1740, 
I  vol.  8vo. ;  2nd  ed.  1769)  James  Grassineau 
has  made  ample  use  of  Brossard's  definitions  and 
examples ;  but  his  work  is  much  more  complete, 
and  his  remarks  on  the  music  of  'the  ancients  and 
on  musical  instruments  evince  much  reading, 
and  may  still  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
J.  J.  Rousseau  in  his  '  Dictionnaire  de  Musique' 
(Geneva,  1767)  also  utilised  the  labours  of  Bros- 
sard,  especially  with  regard  to  ancient  music; 
but  it  is  to  his  literary  ability  rather  than  to  his 
elevated  views  on  sBsthetics  that  the  enormous 
success  of  his  dictionary  is  due.  Not  only  was  it 
translated  into  sevenJ  languages,  but  it  was 
imitated  by  Meude-Monpas  (Paris,  1788)  and  by 
Beynvaan  (Amsterdam,  1 795),  only  half  of  whose 
'  Musikaal  Kunst  Woorden-book'  was  ever  pub- 
lished. Rousseau*s  influence  may  be  traced  also 
in  the  'Dictionnaire  de  Musique'  contained  in 
the '  Encyclop^dio  M^thodique.'  That  enormous 
mass  of  undigested  material  forms  two  huge  4to. 
volumes,  of  which  the  first  (1791)  was  compiled 
under  the  superintendence  of  Framery  and  Gin- 
guen^,  with  the  assbtanoe  of  the  Abb^  Peytou 
and  of  Surremain  de  Missery,  and  is  fS^r  superior 
to  the  second  (181 8)  edited  by  Momigny,  whose 
theories  were  not  only  erroneous  but  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  first  volume.  In  spite  however 
of  its  oontradic^ons  and  errors,  both  scientific 
and  chronological,  a  judicious  historian  may  still 
find  useful  materials  in  this  dictionary. 

Whilst  Rousseau's  writi&gs  were  exciting  end- 
less discussions  among  French  musicians,  the 
IftbouTS  of  Gkrber  and  Forkel  in  Gfermany  were 
marking  a  new  era  in  the  literature  of  music. 
By  his  History  (Allg.  G^eschichte  der  Musik, 
Leipsio  1 788-1801)  Forkel  did  as  much  for  the 
musicians  of  Europe  as  Bumey  and  Hawkins 
had  in  all  probability  done  for  him.  His  influ- 
ence may  be  recognised  in  Koch's  'Musikalisches 
Lexicon  (Frankfort  1802),  a  work  m  idl  respects 
superior  to  that  of  G.  F.  Wolf  (Halle  1787). 
Koch  also  published  his  '  Kurzgefasstes  Hand- 
worterbuch  der  Musik'  (Leipsio  1807),  a  work 
distinct  from  his  Lexicon,  but  quite  as  useful  and 
meritorious.  But  the  happy  influence  of  Forkel 
is  more  especially  evid^t  in  the  biographical 
work  of  Gerber, '  Neues  historisch-biograplusches 
Lexicon  der  Tcmkttnstler'  (Leipzig,  181 2-14,  4 
▼ols.)  a  work  in  every  way  a  great  improvement 
on  his  first  edition  (Leipzig,  1790-92,  2  vols.)> 
Although  incomplete  without  it»  owing  to  his 
luUiit  of  lefiBiring  back.    Gerber  wai  the  model 
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for  the  'Dictionnaire  historique  des  musiciens' 
of  Ghoron  and  Fayolle  (Paris,  i8io-i  i),  the  first 
book  of  the  kind  published  in  France,  and  pre- 
ceded by  an  excellent  Introduction,  by  Ghoron, 
of  which  F^tis  in  his  turn  has  made  good 
use. 

In  Italy  the  Abb^  Gianelli  was  the  author  of  the 
first  dictionary  of  music  printed  in  Italian  (Venice 
1 801,  2nd  ed.  1820) ;  but  his  book  has  been  en- 
tirely superseded  by  the  *Dizionario  e  Biblio- 
grafia  deUa  Musica'  of  Dr.  Lichtenthal,  the  first 
two  volumes  of  which  are  devoted  to  music 
proper,  while  the  last  two  contain  an  historical 
and  critical  catalogue,  which  has  been  largely 
utilised  by  F^tis.  lichtenthal  doubtless  took 
many  of  his  materials  from  Forkel  and  Grerber, 
but  his  work  shows  a  marked  advance  upon 
those  of  Koch  and  Rousseau  in  the  definitions 
of  words,  the  descriptions  of  instruments,  and 
the  historical  articles.  It  was  translated  into 
fVench  by  Mondo  (Paris  1821,  2  vols.  8vo.). 
The  '  Dictionnaire  de  Musique  modeme*  of  Castil 
Blaze  (Paris  1821  2nd  ed.  1825,  2  vols.)»  in  part 
copied  from  that  of  Rousseau,  attained  a  certain 
amount  of  success  from  the  position  of  its  author 
and  its  animated  style;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
equal  either  in  extent  or  accuracy  to  IJchtenthal's 
work.  Partly  founded  on  a  similar  model  is  the 
*  Dictionnaire  de  Musique  d*apr^  les  th^oriciens, 
historiens,  et  critiques  les  plus  c^bbres'  (1844 ; 
5th  ed.  72)  by  MM.  Marie  et  L^on  Escudier, 
a  compilation,  as  its  title  indicates,  but  contain- 
ing much  useful  information  in  a  small  space, 
especially  on  ancient  musical  instruments  and  on 
contemporaneous  matters.  Jos.  d*Ortigue,  on  the 
other  hand,  opened  up  a  new  line  in  his  'Dic- 
tionnaire liturgique,  historique,  et  th^orique  de 
Plain-chant  et  de  Musique  d'^glise  .  .  . '  (Paris 
1854  and  60),  an  interesting  and  valuable  work 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  orthodox 
Roman  Catholic.  It  has  the  merit  of  quoting 
distinctly  all  the  sources  from  which  the  author 
derived  his  information,  and  of  mentioning  by 
name  all  those  who  assisted  him;  and  for  the 
special  branch  of  which  it  treats  this  dictionary 
is  hitherto  without  a  rival. 

The  'Biographie  nniverselle  des  Musiciens,* 
by  the  late  F.  J.  F^tis,  is  hitherto  equally 
unrivalled.  The  first  edition  (Paris  and  Brussels, 
1835-44).  ^  ^  ^^^*  ^^^*>  double  columns,  contains 
a  long  and  admirable  introduction,  not  republished 
in  the  second  edition.  That  edition  (Paris, 
1860-65),  also  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  though  a  great 
advance  on  the  former  one,  is  still  very  impeHect. 
It  swarms  with  inaccurate  dates ;  its  blunders, 
especially  in  regard  to  English  musicians,  are 
often  ludicrous;  it  contains  many  biographies 
evidently  written  to  order ;  and  its  author,  while 
severely  criticising  his  victims,  has  an  u^ly  knack 
of  borrowing  from  them  at  the  same  time :  but 
his  labour  and  spirit  were  prodigious,  he  is 
tdways  readable  and  often  impartiid,  and  while 
he  developes  a  shrewd  and  even  philosophic 
critical  faulty,  he  has  the  art  of  expressing  his 
judgment  with  great  clearness.  The  mi5ifortune 
of  biographical  diotionaiies  is  that  they  are  never 
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complete,  and  a  supplement  to  Fetis  is  on  the 
point  of  publication. 

Whilst  the  French  authors  were  writing  their 
dictionaries,  either  on  Rousseau's  plan  or  were 
following  the  lead  of  Choron,  Fdtis,  and 
d'Ortigue,  by  enlarging  their  sphere  beyond 
that  of  musical  terminology,  the  tendency  in 
Germany  was  to  include  in  dictionaries  not  only 
all  that  ooncema  the  technical  part  of  music,  but 
the  biography  of  musicians,  and  the  philosophy, 
literature,  and  bibliography  of  the  art.  Gustav 
Schilling  therefore  justly  entitles  his  dictionary 
'  Encyclopadie  der  gesammten  musikalischen 
'Wissenschaften,  oder  universal  Lexicon  der  Ton- 
kunst*  (Stuttgart  1835-38,  7  vols.  8vo.).  In  this 
work  biography  holds  an  important  place,  but 
the  other  departments  are  treated  with  equal 
skill  and  research,  so  that  the  whole  forms  a  pre- 
cious depository  of  information,  and  is  a  notable 
advance  on  all  previous  works  of  the  kind  in 
other  countries.  Gassner,  in  his  '  Universal  Lex- 
icon der  Tonkunst*  (Stuttgart  1849,  i  vol.),  and 
Bemsdorf,  in  his  'Neues  universal  Lexicon  der 
Tonkunst,*  in  continuation  of  Schladebach  (Dree* 
den  and  Offenbach  1856-61,  3  vols.),  have 
obviously  made  considerable  use  of  Schilling,  and 
both  works  have  a  well -merited  reputation. 
Koch's  '  Lexicon'  has  been  re-edited  by  Dommer 
(Heidelberg  1865),  and  Oscar  Paul  has  published 
a  useful  'Handlexioon  der  Tonkunst'  (Leipsic 
1873),  in  which  condensation  is  carried  to  its 
utmost  limit.  But  of  all  the  German  works 
which  have  followed  Schilling  the  most  important 
and  deserving  of  mention  is  the  Musikalisches 
Conversations-Lexicon,  edited  by  Mendel,  and 
since  his  unfortunate  death  by  Reissmann 
(Berlin,  1870  etc.),  of  which  7  vols,  have  already 
f^peared,  carrying  the  work  down  to  *  Paisiello.' 
lliere  is  a  want  of  proportion  in  some  of  the 
articles,  a  ciunbrousness  of  style  and  an  oc- 
casional appearance  of  bias,  but  the  staff  of 
writers  is  unequalled  for  eminence  and  number, 
and  there  is  much  in  their  essays  which  has 
never  been  collected  before  and  which  is  highly 
valuable.  In  dictionaries  however  one  work  can 
never  supersede  another,  and  perfect  information 
is  only  to  be  got  by  consulting  all. 

Space  compels  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  a 
mere  mention  of  such  works  as  the  Swedish 
dictionary  of  Envalson  (Stockholm  i8oa);  the 
illustrated  dictionary  of  Soullier  (Paris  1855); 
and  the  Spamah  dictionaries  of  Melcior  (Lcoida 
1859)  and  Parada  (Madrid  1868).  Besides  mu- 
sical lexicons  properly  so  called  there  are  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Encyclopedias  and  Dictionaries  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  which  oontain  important  articles 
on  music  and  musical  terms.  Amount  these 
may  be  cited  the  '  Encydop^e '  of  Diderot  and 
D'Alembert  (Paris  1751-80,  35  vols.)  ;  the  'All- 
gemeine  Theorie  der  schonen  Kttnste'  (Leipsic 
1773),  by  Sulzer,  of  which  MiUin  has  made  great 
use  in  his  *  Dictionnaire  des  Beaux  Arts '  (Paris 
1806);  the  'Allgemeine  Encyclopadie  der  Wis- 
senschaften und  Kunste'  (Leipsic  1818-47),  by 
Ench  and  Gruber,  an  enormous  collection,  con- 
taining many  remarkable  articles  on  music ;  and 
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the  *  Dictionnaire  de  TAcad^nie  des  Beaux  Arts,* 
begun  in  1858,  of  which  the  ^  voL  (1869-75) 
concludes  with  the  words  'Choeur,' '  Choral,*  and 
*  C]!hor^que.'  It  contains  new  and  striking  arti- 
cles by  Hal^vy,  Henri  R^ber,  and  other  eminent 
musicians. 

In  England,  among  cydopeedias,  the  earlieit 
place  is  held  by  that  of  Rees  (1819),  the  musical 
articles  in  which  were  written  by  the  eminent 
Dr.  Bumey.  In  the  new  issue  of  the  Encydo- 
psedia  Britannica  (begun  1875)  the  musical 
artides — restricted  in  number — are  written  by 
Dr.  Franz  Hueffer.  (Chambers's  Cyclopedia 
(1741-53  or  1778-91)  on  a  smaller,  and  Brandei 
Dictionary  (1842 ;  3rd  ed.  1853)  on  a  still  smaller 
scale,  contain  good  articles  on  musical  topics,  the 
former  induding  the  leading  biographies.  The 
Dictionaries  are  few  and  unimportant : — Graso- 
neau  (1740),  Busby  (1786%  Jousse  (1839),  Wil- 
son, or  Hamilton's  and  Hiles's  Dictionaries  of 
Musical  Terms — each  a  small  8vo.  volume — are 
specimens  of  the  manner  in  whidi  this  department 
has  been  too  long  filled  in  England.  A  great 
advance  has  been  recently  made  in  the  '  Dic- 
tionary of  Musical  Terms  *  edited  by  Dr.  Stainer 
and  Mr.  W.  A.  Barrett  (i  voL  8vo.,  Novello 
1876),  though  even  that  leaves  something  to  be 
desired.  As  r^;ards  biography,  the  '  Dictionary 
of  Musicians'  (a  vols.  8vo.,  1822  and  27),  though 
good  in  intention,  is  imperfectly  carried  out. 

An  excellent  work  for  its  date  and  its  intention 
is  the  *  Complete  Encydopsedia  of  Music '  by  John 
W.  Moore  (Boston,  U.S.A.,  1852),  a  large  8vo. 
volume  of  1000  pages,  constructed  on  a  popular 
basis,  and  which  would  be  more  valuable  if  it 
were  corrected  and  modified  to  date.  [G.C.] 

DIESIS,  from  the  Greek  iitoa  which  means 
division,  and  was  the  name  given  to  quarter  tones 
in  their  system.  Aristotle  takes  it  as  the  unit 
of  musical  tones,  the  last  subdivision  of  intervals. 
In  modem  acoustics  it  means  the  interval  which 
results  from  the  two  sounds  which  are  arrived  at 
by  tuning  up  3  perfect  thirds  and  an  octave, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  difference  between  a 
major  or  diatonic  semitone,  and  a  minor  or  chro- 
matic semitone,  the  ratio  of  their  yibraticms 
being  125  :  128.  It  is  commonly  called  the 
Enharmonic  Diesis,  enharmonic  being  the  word 
which  is  applied  to  intervals  less  than  a  semitone. 

JH^se  has  been  adopted  by  the  French  as  their 
term  for  sharp.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

DIEUPART,  Charles,  a  native  of  France, 
who  came  to  ihigland  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century,  was  a  fine  performer  on  the  violin 
and  harpsidiord.  In  1707  he  was  assodated 
with  Clayton  and  Haym  in  introducing  trans- 
lations of  Italian  operas  at  Druiy  Lane  Theatre. 
[Clayton.]  After  the  disoontinuanoe  of  those 
operas  and  the  failure  of  their  subsequent  con- 
cert speculation,  Dieupart  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  teaching  the  harpsichord,  and  for  some 
time  with  considerable  success,  but  towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  acquired  low  habits, 
and  frequented  alehouses,  where  he  entertained 
the  company  by  his  fine  performance  of  Corelli^a 
violin  sdos.     He  died  in  necessitous  circum- 
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Btanoes,  and  at  an  advanced  age,  about  the  year 
1 740.  He  publiBhed  '  Six  Suittes  de  Clavessin, 
divis^es  en  Ouvertures,  Allemandes,  Courantes, 
Sarabandes,  Gravottes,  Minuets,  Bondeaux,  et 
Giguea,  compos^es  et  mises  en  Concert  pour  un 
Violin  et  flute,  aveo  une  Basse  de  Viole  et  un 
AitshUut.'  [W.H.H.] 

DI  GIOVANNI,  a  yery  useful  It^dian  second 
tenor  engaged  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  18 18 
and  subsequent  years.  In  1821  he  received  a 
salary  of  £  1 2  7  from  Ebers,  which  was  increased  in 
1822  and  33  to  £180.  In  the  latter  year  he  played 
Serano  in  'La  Donna  del  Lago';  and  continued 
to  play  similar  parts  as  late  as  1827.         [J.  M.] 

DI6IT0BIUM.  An  apparatus  f^r  exercising 
and  strengthening  the  fingers,  intended  especiaUy 
for  the  ufie  of  pianists,  but  claimed  by  its  inventor, 
Myer  Marks,  to  be  of  great  service  to  all  who 
require  flexible  and  well-trained  fingers. 

It  consists  of  a  small  box  about  six  inches 
square,  provided  with  five  keysS  fitted  with 
strongly  resisting  springs,  upon  which  keys  such 
exercises  as  the  five-fii^r  exercises  to  be  found 
in  every  Pianoforte  School  are  to  be  practised. 
In  addition,  there  are  attached  to  the  sides  of 
the  box  certain  appliances  for  stretching  the 
fingers,  and  a  support  for  the  wrist. 

The  idea  of  sparing  the  ears  of  pianoforte 
students,  and  those  who  may  be  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, by  the  use  of  dumb  keyboards  is  by  no 
means,  new,  either  here  or  abroad.  Great  com- 
posers  in  boyhood,  practising  under  diflBcidties, 
have  been  reduced  to  muffling  the  wires  that 
they  might  practise  unheard.  It  is  difficult  how- 
ever to  say  when  the  first  'dumb-piano'  was 
manufactured.  In  1847  a  long  article  appeared 
in  the  'Allgemeine  Musikalisohe  Zeitung*  cen- 
suring the  employment  of  the  dumb  piano,  and 
Schumann  in  his  '  Musikalische  Haus-  und  Le- 
bensregeln*  says,  'There  have  been  invented 
fio-called  dumb  keyboards;  try  them  for  a 
while,  that  you  may  discover  them  to  be  of 
no  value.  One  cannot  learn  to  speak  from  the 
dumb.*  Though  this  may  be  incontrovertible 
the  question  is  worth  consideration,  whether  the 
muscles  of  the  fingers  may  not  be  increased  in 
speed  and  endurance  (two  essential  qualities 
in  pianoforte  playing),  by  a  suitable  course  of 
properly  regulated  gymnastic  exercises,  just  as 
the  other  muscles  of  the  body  are  trained  for 
running,  rowing,  etc. 

That  considerable  muscular  power  is  required 
in  pianoforte  playing  at  the  present  day,  will 
be  seen  fi^m  the  following  table  of  resistances, 
the  one  set  being  taken  from  one  of  the  most 
recent  concert  grand  pianos,  and  the  other  frx>m  a 
grand  made  in  181 7,  both  by  Messrs.  Broadwood 
aud  Sons'. 

Lowett  C.       Middle  C.      Highest  C. 

1817         3}oz.  ^iox.  i|oz. 

1877        40Z.  3ioz.  2|oz. 


>  IMfptorlmns  tJ«  oeeaidonAny  made  of  gretter  eompui.  with  bliek 
sod  white  kejn.  the  ordlnur  digltoriam  hftving  unly  white  keys. 

s  It  will  be  teen  that  the  amonot  of  retiBtanoe  to  not  equal  throagh- 
oot  the  key-board,  and  that  the  left  hand,  althoogh  the  weaker,  hat 
tha  fTsateu  reilitanca  to  orereome. 
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The  resistance  offered  by  the  Digitorium  is 
far  in  excess  of  the  above  numbers ;  it  is  nuinu- 
factured  in  three  different  degrees  of  strength, 
Uie  resistance  of  the  medium  touch  being  no 
less  than  12  ounces.  On  this  account,  and  also 
because  the  resistance  is  obtained  by  metal 
springs,  instead  of  by  weights  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  lever  (as  in  the  old  dumb  pianos), 
the  touch  of  the  digitorium  does  not  in  tiie  least 
resemble  that  of  the  pianoforte,  but  rather  a 
heavily  weighted  organ-touch,  and  it  should 
therefore  be  looked  upon  as  a  gymnastic  ap- 
paratus, and  by  no  means  as  a  aubditule  for  the 
pianoforte  in  the  practice  of  exercises. 

The  question  of  finger  gymnastics  has  received 
veiy  full  consideration  frx>m  Mr.  £.  Ward 
Jackson,  in  a  work  entitled  '  Gymnastics  for  the 
Fingers  and  Wrist'  (London,  Metzl^  and  Co, 
1874),  in  which  he  quotes  opinions  in  favour  of 
his  system  of  exercises,  not  only  from  musicians, 
but  from  very  eminent  surgeons.  [F.T.] 

DIGNUM,  Chables,  son  of  a  master  tailor, 
was  bom  at  Hotherhithe  in  1765.  His  father, 
being  a  Roman  Catholic,  placed  him  when  a  boy 
in  the  choir  of  the  Sardinian  ambassador's  chapel 
in  Duke  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  his 
fine  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  Samuel 
Webbe,  the  glee  composer,  then  organist  there, 
who  undertook  to  instruct  him.  On  leaving  the 
choir  he  had  no  idea  of  pursuing  music  as  a  pro- 
fession, but  was  rather  solicitous  of  being  sent  to 
Douay  to  be  educated  for  the  priesthood.  His 
father's  pecuniary  embarrassments  however  and 
other  circumstances  prevented  it.  He  decided  on 
adopting  the  profession  of  music,  and  articled  him- 
self to  Thomas  Linley  for  seven  years.  Linley 
bestowed  the  utmost  attention  on  his  pupil,  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  sing  in  public  until  his 
powers  were  sufficiently  matured.  In  1784  Dig- 
num  made  his  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  as  Young  Meadows  in  '  Love  in  a  Vil- 
lage,' and,  although  his  figure  was  somewhat 
unsuited  to  the  part,  the  beauty  of  his  voice  and 
his  judicious  singing  secured  him  a  favourable 
reception.  He  next  appeared  as  the  hero  in 
Michael  Ame's  'Cymon/  and  fully  established 
himself  in  public  &vour.  In  I.787,  on  the  re- 
moval of  Charles  Bannister  to  the  Royalty  Theatre, 
Dignum  succeeded  to  a  cast  of  characters  better 
suited  to  his  person  and  voice.  In  96  he  gained 
much  credit  by  his  performance  of  Crop  the 
miller,  in  Storace's  'No  song  no  supper,'  of 
which  he  was  the  original  representative.  After 
singing  at  the  theatres,  at  Yauxhall  Grardens, 
and  at  concerts  for  several  years,  he  retired  in 
easy  circumstances.  He  died  March  29,  1827. 
Dignum  composed  several  ballads.  He  published 
a  volume  of  songs,  duets,  and  glees,  composed 
and  adapted  by  himself,  to  which  an  engraved 
portrait  of  him  is  prefixed.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DIMINISHED  INTERVALS  are  such  as 
are  either  less  than  perfect  or  less  than  minor  by 
one  semitone.  Thus  (a)  being  a  perfect  fifth, 
(6)  is  a  diminished  fifth ;  and  (0)  being  a  perfect 
fourth,  {d)  is  a  diminished  fourth  : — 
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DISCOBD. 
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(c) 


(^ 


^» 
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Theae  are  both  of  discordant  nature,  the  dimin* 
bhed  foarih  always  so ;  but  if  a  major  sixth  be 
added  below  the  bass  note  of  the  diminished  fifth 
it  is  considered  to  modify  the  discordance  so  far 
as  to  admit  of  its  being  used  as  a  concord.  This 
rule  is  of  old  standing,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  chord  diatonically,  as  (e)  in 
the  key  of  C,  which  was  admitted  in  the  strict 
old  style  where  discords  were  excluded.  Of  in- 
tervals which  are  changeable  into  major  or  minor 
the  diminished  seventh  is  the  commonest,  {/), 
which  is  a  semitone  less  than  the  ordinary  minor 
seventh  (g),  according  to  the  rule  above  given. 
The  complete  chord,  which  is  commonly  known 
as  that  of  the  'diminished  seventh,*  (A),  is 
properly  speaking  an  inversion  of  a  chord  of  the 
minor  ninth,  (i).    It  occurs  with  remarkable 

g  (/)  (P)         (*)  (0 
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-«»- 


=&^ 
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frequency  in  modem  music,  part  of  its  popularity 
no  doubt  arising  from  the  angular  facilities  for 
modulation  which  it  afibrds.  For  the  notes  of 
which  it  is  composed  being  at  equal  distanoes 
from  one  another,  any  one  crif  them  can  be  chosen 
at  wiU  to  stand  as  mmor  ninth  to  the  root  which 
is  understood.  Thus  the  above  chord  might  be 
written  in  either  of  the  following 


^^    W' 


-^  — 

in  which  Db,  Fb,  and  G  are  respectively  the 
minor  ninths  to  G,  £b,  and  F|,  the  absent  root 
notes,  and  could  pass  into  as  many  different  keys 
as  those  root  notes  could  serve,  either  as  domi- 
nant, tonic,  or  supertonio.  [See  Change,  Mo- 
dulation.] 

The  choffd  of  the  diminished  third,  as  (k),  oc- 
curs in  music  as  the  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the 
augmented  sixth,  as  {I),    It  has  such  a  strongly 

(*)  (0 


^^ 


55^ 


marked  character  of  its  own  that  great  composers 
seem  agreed  to  reserve  it  for  special  occasions. 
Bach  uses  it  with  powerful  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  '  Grudfixus*  in  nis  B  minor  Mass,  and  Bee- 
thoven in  the  chorus  to  the  same  words  in  his 
'  Missa  Solennis.'  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

DIMINUENDO.  Lessening  the  tone  from 
loud  to  soft;  employed  indisoriminately  with 
decrescendo.    Expressed  by  dim.  or  tUmin.,  and 

by  the  sign  ^       — . 

DIMINUTION,  in  Counterpoint,  is  the  re- 
petition of  a  subject  or  figure  in  notes  of  less 
▼alue  than  in  its  original  statement,  a»— 
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It  is  a  device  almost  confined  to  music  of  a  con- 
trapuntal character,  such  as  fugues  and  canons, 
and  is  not  of  as  frequent  occurrence  as  augmenta- 
tion, which  is  its  converse.  There  is  an  example 
in  Handel*s  chorus  'Let  all  the  angels  of  Grod* 
in  the  Messiah;  in  Bach's  well-known  fugue 
in  E,  No.  35  in  the  '  Wohltemperirte  davi^'; 
and  in  the  Overture  to  the  Meiatendnger  by 
Wagner.  [C.H.H.P.] 

DINORAH.  The  original  and  Italian  title 
of  Meyerbeer's  opera  which  was  brought  out  in 
Paris  (Op4ra  Comique,  April  4,  1859)  as  'Le 
Pardon  de  Ploermel' — Cabel  as  DinoralL  Di* 
norah  was  produced,  with  recitatives  by  Meyer- 
l)eer,  and  under  his  own  direction,  at  Covent 
Garden  July  26,  1859,  in  3  acts,  with  Miolan 
Garvalho  as  the  heroine ;  and  in  English  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  at  Drory  lane  by  Pyi^ 
and  Harrison. 

DIRECT.    A  mark  (w)  to  be  found  in  muac 

up  to  the  present  century  at  the  end  of  a  page, 

and  even  of  a  line,  to  warn  the  perfarmer  of  &e 

note  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  page  or  line, 

like   the    catchword   at   the   foot   of   a   pase, 

formerly  universal,  and  still  retained   in  uie 

Quarterly  Review.  ,   ,.    .     ,,      .,     « 

A  .      >^^      —    indicates  that  the  first 

Thus  iflk"     Pr.Lr  I         ^^^  ^^  ^®  ^'^^  ^^^ 
<y       1^^^==  wiUbeG. 

DIRECT  MOTION  is  the  progressioii  of  parts 
or  voices  in  a  similar  direction,  as — 
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As  a  matter  of  contrapuntal  effect  H  is  weaker 
and  less  effective  than  Contrabt  Motion,  which 
see.  [C.H.H.P.1 

DIS.  The  German  term  for  Df,  and  also, 
according  to  a  curious  former  Viennese  custom, 
for  Eb.  The  Eroica  Symphony  was  announced 
at  Clement's  concert  April  7,  1805  (its  first 
performance),  and  at  Meier*s  concert,  1808,  as 
'inDis.'    Db8  is  the  term  for  Db. 

DISCANT,  (2i«-oan<iM,  a  double  song;  ori- 
ginally the  melody  or  'xx>unterpoint'  sung  with  a 
plain-song;  thence  the  upper  voice  or  leading 
melody  in  a  piece  of  part-music ;  and  thence  the 
canto,  cantus,  or  soprano  voice,  which  was  for- 
merly— as  late  as  Mendelssohn,  who  used  to  say 
r=  he  had  learnt  it  from  Zelter — written  in 

rthe  C  clef.    Thus  in  earlier  English  the 
word  *discant'  or  'descant*  means  an  air: 

'And  sprightly  voice  sweet  descant  sing.* 

And  the  violin,  because  it  took  the  upper  part 
in  the  quartet,  was  called  the  'diskant- violin.' 

DISCORD  is  a  combination  of  notes  whidi 
produces  a  certain  restless  craving  in  the  mind 
for  some  further  combination  upon  which  it  can 
rest  with  satis&ction. 

Discords  comprise  such  chords  as  contain  notes 
which  are  next  to  each  other  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  such  as  have  augmented  or  diminished 
intervals,  with  the  exception  in  the  latter  oaae  of 


DISCORD. 

•d  of  the  6th  uid  jid  on  tha  Hoonil  oote 
koy.  The  dunged  oombiiuttioD  which 
How  them  in  order  to  relieve  the  Msee  of 
ij  pittducfl  is  c&lled  the  reaolution.  For 
ioui  kinds  of  disoonU  ftnd  their  reto- 
•ee  Hashoht.  [O.U.H.P.] 

OLUTO  PUNITO.  IL,  Osar*  il  dob 
HI.  He  full  title  of  Moz&rt'i  opera,  so 
iwn  by  the  Utter  tutlf  of  lU  mime.     '" 

ONANCS  U  any  combinfttiou  of 
a  being  Bounded  together  pmducea  biath  ; 
ID  alternate  itrengtbening  and  weakening 
onnd,  ariiing  &caa  the  oppoaition  of  the 
lu  of  either  their  prime  tonw,  or  their  bar- 
IT  their  oombinaticm  ttnua,  which  cauaee 
1  eenuUon  to  th«  ear.  [C.H.H.P.] 

lL  harp,  <»  chromatle  harp-lute,  one 
numeroua  attempd  made  about  the  be- 
ct  thii  centuiy  to  improre  cc        ' 
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but  thiB  notaUon  wai  a  major  dith  higher  in 
pitch  than  the  actual  aonndi;  In  181G  the  aaiiie 
Edward  lA^t  took  oat  ■  patent  far  an  imptove- 
ment  in  thu  Inatrument,  which  he  now  denomi- 
nated '  the  Britiih  hatp-lute.'  The  patent  wai 
for  t^e  application  of  certain  piecea  of  mechaniim 
called  'ditals'  or  '  thumb-keja,'  in  diatinctioa 
&oin'pedali'or*(bot-kefB'j  each  dital  producing 
by  preBOre  the  depreesion  of  a  itop-ring  or 
eye  to  draw  the  string  down  upon  a  fret  and 
thill  ahorten  ita  effective  length,  and  render  the 
pitch  mive  acnte.  He  moat  complete  iutrument 
of  thia  oonitrnction  he  named  the  '  Dital  harp.' 
Id  thia  each  atiing  baa  a  'ditai'  to  raise  i(  a 
aemitone  at  pleanurs.  [A.  J.  H.} 

DITTEBSDOBF,  Kabl  DiTTEsa  voh— wboae 
orit^nal  name  wai  DtTTEaa— diatingnisbed  vio- 
linist, and  prolific  composer  in  all  branches  of 
mosic,  but  speeiallj  esteemed  for  hia  Qennan 
national  operas ;  bom  at  Vlemia,  Nov.  i,  1739. 
He  soon  outstripped  his  early  teachers  on  ibe 
violin,  Kiinig  and  Ziegler  (not  Zilgler,  as  he 
calls  him  in  hia  biography).  Ziegler  worked  his 
popil  in  the  orchestra  at  St.  Sl^hen'a,  and  also 
in  that  of  the  Schottenkirohe.  Here  Ditteis  was 
noticed  by  his  chiefs,  and  on  their  reconunend^ 
don  was  received  into  the  private  band  of  the 
Prince  von  Hildburghauaen.  who,  being  himself 
a  man  of  high  cultivation,  looked  after  the  gen- 
eral education  of  hia  young  page  (a  lad  of  11), 
and  had  him  instructed  in  composition  by  Bokito, 
the  court-oomposer,  in  the  viobn  by  l^ani,  and  in 
foreign  tanguagn,  fencing,  dancing,  and  riding. 
The  formation  of  his  taste  was  mudi  aiaisted  by 
hearing  Vittoria  Teei.  who  sang  regularly  at  the 
Prince's  concerts,  and  he  soon  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Gluck  and  Haydn.  When  the  Prince  dis- 
miaaed  hia  band  In  1759  he  procured  a  place  for 
Dittera  in  the  Empreaa's  opera,  but  wishing  to  see 
the  world  he  atatted  in  17G1  with  Gludc  on  a 
profenioDol  tour  in  Italy,  where  hia  playing  was 
much  admired.  Meantime  the  famoua  Lolli  had 
been  performing  in  Vienna  with  great  suoceas, 
but  Ditlendorf  on  his  return  vanqniahed  him ; 
the  general  verdict  was  '  Each  has  marvellous 
eiecution,  but  Ditleca  alao  speaka  to  the  heart.' 
His  intimacy  with  Haydn  was  of  aervioe  to  them 
botii.  'Whenever  we  heard,'  aays  he,  'a  new 
luece,  we  went  through  it  carefully  together, 
doing  justioe  to  all  that  was  good,  and  criticis' 
ing  what  was  bad  in  it*. —  ui  impartial  course 
seldom  pursued  W  young  oomposera.  In  the 
early  part  of  1764  he  went  with  Gluck  and 
Guadagni  to  Frankfort  for  the  election  and  coro- 
naUon  (April  3)  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  aa  King 
of  the  Bomans.  He  played  twice  at  court  with 
brilliant  success,  but  hia  eipactationa  were  not 
otherwise  fulfilled,  and  on  his  return  to  Vienna 
the  rudeness  of  Count  Wenial  Spork,  the  then 
manager  uf  Qie  theatre,  made  him  gladly  accept 
Og 
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the  post  of  capellmeister  to  the  Bishop  of  Groas- 
wardein,  vice  Michael  Hayds  departed  to  Salz- 
burg. For  his  new  master  he  oomposed  sympho- 
nies, yiolin-ooncertos,  string  quartets,  and  his 
first  oratorio,  '  Isacco  figura  del  Bedentore,'  to  a 
Latin  adaptation  of  Metastasio  by  the  Bishop 
himself.  He  also  started  a  small  tiieatre  in  the 
castle,  for  which  he  wrote  several  pieces,  includ- 
ing his  first  oomic  opera,  'Amore  in  Musica.* 
But  in  69  the  Bishop  received  a  rebuke  firom 
the  Empress  on  the  laxity  of  his  life,  and  dis- 
missed his  whole  band.  At  Troppau  Dittersdorf 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Count  Schafgotsch, 
Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau,  who  invited  him  to 
his  estate  at  Johannisberg,  where  he  was  living 
in  retirement  and  di^race.  The  versatile  mu* 
sician  found  means  to  cheer  his  master's  solitude. 
He  got  together  a  band,  engaged  singers  and 
musicians,  set  up  a  theatre,  wrote  operas  and 
oratorios,  and  went  out  hunting,  all  with  equal 
sest.  In  return  for  his  services  he  was  made, 
through  the  Bishop's  influence  (in  1 770),  Knight 
of  the  Golden  Spur  (a  distinction  enjoyed  by  Gluck 
and  Mozart),  and  Amtshauptmann  of  Freiwaldau 
(1773),  and  received  a  title  of  nobility — *  Ditters 
Ton  Dittersdorf.'  The  oratorio  '  Davide*  and  the 
comic  opera  '  II  viaggiatore  Americano*  belong  to 
this  period,  and  it  was  while  rehearsing  them  that 
he  fell  in  love  with  Fraulein  Nicolini,  whom  he 
had  engaged  from  Vienna,  and  married  her.  Dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Vienna  he  oomposed  '  Ester,'  words 
by  the  Abb^  Pintos,  for  the  concerts  (Deo.  19  and 
3i»  1773)  i*  ud  of  the  widows'  fund  of  the 
TonkttBstier  Societ&t.  Between  the  parts  he 
played  a  concerto  of  his  own,  and  so  pleased  the 
Emperor,  that  on  Gassmann's  death  (Jan.  a  a, 
1774),  he  wished  to  appoint  him  courtK^pell- 
meister,  but  Dittersdorf  was  too  proud  to  apply 
for  the  post,  and  the  Emperor  was  not  inclined 
to  offer  it  unsolicited.  'Ester'  was  repeated  be- 
fore the  court  in  1785 ;  'Isacco'  was  performed 
in  Vienna  ( 1 776) ;  and  '  Giobbe,*  also  written  for 
the  Tonkunstler  Sooiet&t,  on  April  8  and  9, 
1786,  one  part  each  night,  Dittersdorf  himself 
conducting.  In  1 789  it  was  produced  in  Berlin 
with  marked  success.  On  anouier  visit  to  Vienna, 
in  1786,  he  produced  a  symphony  on  Ovid's 
Metajnorphoees  at  the  morning  concerts  in  the 
Augarten,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
often-quoted  conversation  with  the  Emperor  Jo- 
seph n  took  place.  'Der  Apotheker  und  der 
Doctor'  (July  11),  a  lively,  sound,  though  some- 
what rough  operetta,  whidi  has  kept  the  stage 
to  the  present  day;  '  Betrug  durch  Aberglauben* 
(Oct.  3,  1786) ;  'Democrito  corretto*  (Jan.  24, 
1787)  ;  'Die  JAebe  im  Narrenhause'  (April  la), 
all  at  Vienna ;  and  '  Hieronymus  Knicker'  (Leo- 
poldstadt,  July  1789),  were  brilliant  successes, 
with  the  exception  of '  Democrito.'  In  the  mean- 
time things  had  changed  at  Joluuinisberg.  The 
Bishop's  band,  dismissed  during  the  war,  had 
reassembled  after  the  Peace  of  Teschen,  1779. 
About  1790  Dittersdorf  was  obliged  to  attend  to 
his  duties  at  Freiwaldau,  and  during  his  absence 
his  enemies  slandered  him  to  the  Bishop.  Dit- 
tersdorf nursed  him  devotedly  during  his  long 
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illness,  but  on  his  death  {1795)  waa  dismissed 
with  500  gulden,  a  sum  soon  exhausted  in 
visiting  the  baths  with  a  view  to  restare  his 
health,  shattered  by  his  irregularities.  His  next 
asylum  was  at  the  house  of  Ck)unt  von.  Stillfned 
at  Bothlhotta  in  Bohemia,  and  here,  in  spite  of 
constant  suffering,  he  composed  operas,  sym- 
phonies, and  innumerable  pianoforte  pieces,  for 
which  he  in  vain  sought  a  purchaser.  On 
his  death-bed  he  dictated  his  autobiography  to 
his  son,  and  died  two  days  after  it  was  com- 
pleted, Oct.  31,1 799.  Dittersdorf  was  a  thoroughly 
popular  composer.  He  possessed  a  real  vein  ai 
comedy,  vivacity,  and  quick  invention,  bright 
spontaneous  melody,  original  instrumentation,  and 
breadth  in  the  'ensembles'  and  *  finales,'  qualities 
which,  exercised  on  pleasing  Ubrettos,  made  him 
the  darling  of  his  contemporaries.  He  held  the 
same  position  in  Germany  that  Gr^try  did  in 
France,  though  inferior  to  Gr^try  in  deUcaoy, 
spirituality,  and  depth  of  sentiment.  His  ora- 
torios, much  valued  in  their  time ;  his  83rmphoiues, 
it.  the  style  of  Haydn,  though  inferior  to  Haydn 
in  grace  and  liveliness ;  his  violin-concertos,  string- 
quartets  (of  which  I  a  were  published  in  1866), 
duos,  'divortimenti,'  a  concerto  with  11  instru- 
ments obbligato,  masses,  motets,  and  songs — all 
contributed  to  his  fiune,  and  if  they  did  not  sur- 
vive him,  were  of  moment  in  their  day.  Besides 
the  operas  already  named  he  composed  '  Lo  sposo 
burUfcto '  ( 1 775)  ;  'La  Contadma  fedele '  (1 785) ; 
'  Orpheus  der  zweite *  (i  787) ;  *  Das  rothe  Kipp- 
chen'(i788);  ' Der Schiffspatron' (1780);  'Ho- 
cus  Pocus*  (1790);  *  Das  Grespenst  mit  der  Trom- 
mel* (1794) ;  'Gott  Mars  oder  der  eiseme  Mann*; 
*  Don  Quixotte' ;  '  Der  Schach  von  Schiias'  (all 
^  795)  i  *  XJgolino,'  grand '  opera  seria ' ;  '  Die  lus- 
tigen  Weiber  von  Windsor  ;  'Der  schone  Herb- 
stag' (all  1796);  *Der  Temengewinnst';  *Ikx 
Miidchen-markt* ;  *  Die  Opera  buffa';  *  Don  Con- 
baldi'  (1798)  ;  'B  Tribunale  di  Giove/  serenata 
(1788)  ;  and  'Das  Madchen  von  Cola,*  a  song  of 
Ossian's,  for  pianoforte  (1795).  Of  his  sym- 
phonies, 'Six  Simphonies  i  8  parties*;  'IVois 
simphonies  k  4  parties  obi.,  etc';  and  'Sim- 
phonie  dans  le  genre  de  cinq  nations,  etc.,'  were 
published  in  Paris  in  1770.  On  the  title-page  of 
the  first  set  he  is  called  'first  violin  and  maifere 
de  musique  to  Prince  Esterhazy.'  His  autobio- 
graphy (Leipsic  1801)  forms  ihe  foundation  of 
Arnold's  'Karl  von  Dittersdorf,  etc.  Bildungsbuch 
fiir  junge  Tonktinstler*  (Erfurt  1810).    [C.F.P.] 

DIVERTIMENTO,  a  term  employed  for  va- 
rious pieces  of  music. 

I.  In  Mozart  it  designates  a  piece  closely  akin 
to  a  Serenadb  or  Cassation,  usuaJly  in  6  or  7 
movements — though  sometimes  only  4,  and  once 
as  many  as  10 ;  indifferently  for  trio  or  quartet 
of  strings,  wind  alone,  or  wind  and  strings  mixed. 
Kochel's  Catalogue  contains  no  less  than  as  of 
such  Divertimenti.  The  following  is  the  order 
of  the  movements  in  one  of  them  (no.  a87) : — 
(i)  Allegro;  (a)  Andante grazioeo  (6 variations); 
(3)  Minuet;  (4)  Adagio:  (5)  Minuet;  (6)  An- 
dante and  Allegro  molto.  The  changes  of  key 
are  slight ;  in  some  there  is  no  ohange  at  alL 
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9.  A  Pbi-poum  or  jurangement  of  the  airs  of 
im  opera  or  other  piece  for  orchestra  or  piano. 

DIVERTISSEMENT.  Akindof  ahortbaUet. 
such  as  Taglioni*a  'Divert&sement  Silesien/  some- 
times mixed  with  songs.  Also  a  pot-pourri  or 
piece  on  given  motif t^  such  as  Schubert's  '  Diver- 
tissement \  rhongroise.'  Also  the  French  term 
for  an  entr'acte.    The  term  is  no  longer  used. 

DIVISION  VIOLIN,  THE,  the  title  of  a 
work  which,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  was  the 
&vourite  vade-mecum  of  amateur  violinists.  It 
was  the  successor  of  'The  Division  Violist'  of 
Christopher  Simpson,  first  published  in  1659. 
Both  works  consist  of  divisions,  or  variations, 
upon  a  given  theme  or  subject,  denominated  the 
'  ground.*  The  earlier  work  contains  instructions 
for  performing  such  divisions  extempore,  but  the 
later  one  is  confined  to  divisions  already  com- 
posed. These  are  often  upon  popular  song-tunes 
or  other  well-known  subjects.  The  first  edition 
of '  The  Division  Violin*  appeared  in  1684,  en- 
graved  on  copper  plates,  and  a  second  part  a 
rew  years  later.  Both  parts  went  through  several 
editions,  the  contents  of  which  varied,  but  were 
always  derived  from  the  best  composers  of  the 
day,  amongst  whom  were  Henry  and  Daniel 
Par6ell,  Davis  Mell,  John  Banister,  Solomon, 
John,  and  Henry  Eccles,  G.  B.  Draghi,  Jeremiah 
Clark,  etc.  Some  pieces  by  Corelli  are  included 
in  some  of  the  later  editions.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DIVISIONS,  in  the  musical  nomenclature  of 
the  17  th  and  i8th  centuries,  were  rapid  pas- 
sages— slow  notes  divided  into  quick  ones— as 
naturally  takes  place  in  variations  on  a  theme  or 
ground.  Hence  the  word  can  be  applied  to  quick 
consecutive  passages  like  the  long  semiquaver 
runs  in  Handel's  bravura  songs,  as  : — 
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DlviTiS,  Antonius,  or  Antoinb  lb  Richb, 
a  French  composer,  and  colleague  of  Mouton  as 
singer  in  the  chapel  of  Louis  XII,  who  reigned 
from  1498  to  1 5 15.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
his  works  at  present  known : — ( i )  A  4-part  mass, 
•  Gaude  Barbara*  (MS.),  in  the  library  at  Cam- 
bray,  (a)  A  6-part  Credo  (MS.)  in  the  Royal 
Xiibrary  at  Munich.  (3)  A  mass,  *  Quem  dicunt 
homines*  (of  which  Ambros  gives  a  description 
in  his  history  of  music),  in  the  15th  book  of 
the  collection  by  Pierre  Attaignant  of  Paris. 
(4)  A  motet,  'Gloria  laus,'  in  the  loth  book 
of  the  collection  of  ancient  motets  by  Pierre 
Attaignant  (Paris  1530)  who  has  also,  in  his 
collection  of  Magnificats  (Paris,  1534);  included 
cfne  by  Divitis.  ( 5 )  A  motet,  *  Desolatorum  conso- 
lator,  in  4  parts,  in  the  ist  book  of  th6  '  Motetti 
della  corona '  (Petrucci,  Venice  1 5 14).  (6)  Many 
znoteta  fo?  3  voices  in  the  collection  'Trium 


▼ocum  cantiones  centum  D*  published  by  Petreius 
(Nuremberg  1540).  (7)  A  setting  of  the  words 
'  Ista  est  speciosa,*  in  the  collection  '  Bicinia 
,  Gallica,  Latina,  Germanica,  etc.,*  published  by 
Rhaw  (Wittenberg).  (8)  Two  chansons,  under 
the  name  Le  Riche,  in  the  coUection  'des  plus 
exceUentes  chansons*  published  by  Nicolas  Duche- 
min  in  1551.  [J.R.S.B.] 

DLABACZ,  Gottfried  Johank,  librarian  and 
choir-master  of  the  Premonstratensian  convent 
of  Strahov,  Prague ;  bom  July  1 7,  1 758,  died 
Feb.  4,  1820.  Author  of  '  Allgem.  historisches 
Kiinstlerlexikon  fur  Bohmen,*  etc.  (Pragpie  1815- 
18,  3  vols.);  'Versuch  eines  Verzeichniss  der 
Torzuglichsten  Tonkunstler,'  etc.  (in  Rigger's 
Statistik  von  Bohmen) — two  exact  and  valuable 
works. 

DO.  The  syllable  used  in  Italy  and  England 
in  sol£ung  instead  of  Ut.  It  is  said  by  F^tis  to 
have  been  the  invention  of  G.  B.  Doni,  a  learned 
Delia  Cruscan  and  writer  on  the  music  of  the 
ancients,  who  died  1669.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
'  Musico  pratico*  of  Bononcini  (1673),  where  it  is 
said  to  be  employed  '  per  essere  piii  resonante.' 

DOCTOR  OF  MUSIC.  The  superior  degree 
in  music  conferred  by  the  English  Universities, 
the  inferior  one  being  that  of  Bachelor.  These 
degrees  can  be  traced  as  fur  back  as  the  15th 
century :  an  outline  of  their  history  and  of  the 
history  of  musical  study  at  the  Universities  has 
been  given  under  the  title  Bachelor.  In  the 
ordinary  course  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 
must  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  precede  that  of 
Doctor  by  a  period  of  five  years ;  but  by  special 
leave  of  Uie  University  the  degrees  may  be  taken 
together,  and  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Music  has  occasionally  been  conferred  on 
musicians  of  distinction  who  had  not  graduated 
Bachelors.  At  Dublin  no  interval  of  time  is 
necessary,  and  the  degrees  may  in  all  cases  be 
taken  on  the  same  day,  other  conditions  being 
fulfilled.  Among  Oxford  Doctors  of  Music  the 
following  are  the  best  known  names: — John 
Marbeck,  1550;  John  Bull,  1586;  W.  Heather 
(founder  of  the  Professorship),  1622;  Ame,  1 759 ; 
Bumey,  1769;  Callcott,  1785;  Crotch,  1799;  S. 
Wesley,  1839;  Bishop,  1854.  Haydn  received 
an  honorary  degree  on  his  visit  to  Oxford  in 
1 791,  when  his  Symphony  in  G,  thence  called 
the  Oxford  Symphony,  was  performed.  The  same 
distinction  is  said  to  have  been  offered  to  Handel 
in  i733f  when  his  'Esther*  was  performed  at 
Commemoration,  and  to  have  been  refused  by 
him  with  characteristic  humour.  Cambridge 
owns  the  following  names : — Greene,  1 730 ;  Boyce, 
1749;  Randall,  1756;  Nares,i757;  (Jooke,  1775; 
Wahnisley,  1848 ;  Stemdale  Bennett,  1856 ;  Mao- 
fairen,  1875  ;  Sullivan,  1876;  Joachim,  1877. 

During  the  last  century  there  was  no  examina- 
tion for  either  degree;  it  was  sufficient  for  the 
candidate  to  present  an  '  exercise,*  or  compoBition» 
to  be  performed  in  the  Music  SchooL  Stricter 
r^ulations  have  been  now  established,  with  the 
view  of  giving  a  morp  genuine  character  to  these 
degrees;  and  the  tuUowing  rules  are  in  force. 
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At  Oxford  the  candidate  for  »  degree  of  Mua. 
Doc.  must  compoee  and  send  in  to  the  FrofeBSor 
a  Tocal  composition  secular  or  sacred,  containing 
real  eight-part  harmony  and  good  eight-part  fugal 
counterpoint,  with  accompaniments  ror  a  fall 
orchestra,  of  such  a  lengUi  as  to  occupy  from 
forty  to-  sixty  minutes  in  performance.  The 
exercise  having  been  approyed  by  the  Professor, 
an  examination  follows,  embracing  the  following 
subjects: — Harmony;  Eight-part  counterpoint; 
Canon,  Imitation,  etc.  in  eight  parts;  Fugue; 
Form  in  composition ;  Instrumentation ;  Musical 
History;  A  critical  knowledge  of  the  scores  of 
the  standard  works  of  the  great  composers ;  and 
so  much  of  the  science  of  Acoustics  as  relates  to 
the  theory  of  Hannony.  After  duly  passing  this 
examination  (which  is  entirely  in  writing)  the 
candidate  must  have  his  exercise  publicly  per* 
formed  in  Oxford,  with  complete  band  and  chorus 
at  his  own  expense ;  and  must  deposit  the  MS. 
full-score  in  the  Library  of  the  Music  School. 
The  fees  on  tak  ing  this  degree  amount  to  about  £  ao. 
The  regulations  at  Camlnidge  and  Dublin  are  al- 
most identical  with  those  of  Oxford,  and  the  amount 
of  the  fees  much  the  same.  Degrees  in  music  are 
not  conferred  by  the  University  of  London. 

An  anomalous  power  of  creating  a  Doctor  of 
Music  by  diploma  still  vests  in  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  only  regulation  existing  in 
connection  with  this  strange  prerogative  is  that 
the  person  for  whose  benefit  it  is  exercised  shall 
pay  £63  in  fees.  [C.  A.  F.] 

DOHLER,  Theodor,  of  a  Jewish  family, 
bom  April  20,  1814,  at  Naples;  died  Feb.  31, 
1856,  at  Florence;  an  accomplished  pianist,  and 
composer  of 'sidon*  music — a  vendor  of  the  sort 
of  ware  for  which  the  epithet  'elegant*  seems  to 
have  been  invented.  His  Fantasias,'  i.e.  operatic 
tunes  embroidered  with  arp^gios;  his  'Yaria- 
tions  de  concert,*  or  'de  salon' — similar  tunes 
not  necessarily  operatic,  but  bedizened  with  the 
same  cheap  embroidery;  his  'Transcriptions* — 
nondescript  tunes  bespangled  after  the  selfsame 
fitfhion ;  his  'Nocturnes* — sentimental  eau  sucr^, 
made  up  of  a  tearful  tune  for  the  right  hand  prop- 
ped  upon  undulating  platitudes  for  the  left,  in 
D  fiat ;  his '  Etudes, '  also '  de  salon'  or '  de  concert' 
— some  small  piece  of  digital  gymnastics  with 
little  sound  and  less  sense, — are  one  and  all  of  the 
same  calibre,  reprehensible  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  and  lacking  even  that  quaintness  or 
eccentricity  which  might  ultimately  claim  a  nook 
in  some  collection  of  musical  bric'd-hrae,  Dohler 
was  an  infiemt  phenomenon,  and  as  such  the  pupil 
.  of  Benedict,  tnen  resident  at  Naples.  In  1829 
he  was  sent  to  Vienna,  and  became  Carl  Czemy's 
pupil.  From  Vienna,  where  he  remained  till  34, 
he  went  to  Naples,  Paris,  and  London — then 
travelled  in  Holland,  Denmark,  Poland,  and 
Russia — as  a  successful  fashionable  virtuoso.  He 
died  of  a  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow  which 
troubled  him  for  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life. 
His  works,  if  works  they  can  be  called,  reach  as 
fSu  as  opus  75.  [ED.] 

DOLBY,   Charlotte.     Soe   Saintoit,  Ma* 
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DON  QUIXOTE. 

DOLCE,  i.e.  sweetly ;  a  sign  usually  aooom- 
panied  by  piano,  softly — p  dot.,  and  implying  that 
a  sweet  melodious  feeling  is  to  be  put  into  the 
phrase.  Beethoven  (opi  59,  no.  i)  hma  mf  e  dclct ; 
and  Schumann  begins  the  Finale  of  his  Eb  Sym^ 
phony  with  /  dolee^  which  is  difficult  to  realise. 

DOMINANT  is  the  name  now  given  to  the  5th 
note  of  the  scale  of  any  key  counting  upwards.. 
Thus  G  is  the  dominant  in  the  key  of  C,  F  in 
that  of  Bb,  and  F|  in  that  of  B.  It  is  so  called 
because  the  key  of  a  passage  cannot  be  dis* 
tinguished  for  certain  unless  some  chord  in  it 
has  this  note  for  root ;  for  which  reason  also  it  is 
called  in  German  '  Der  herrschende  Ton.*  The 
dominant  plays  a  most  important  part  in  ca- 
dences, in  which  it  is  indispensable  that  the  key 
should  be  strongly  marked ;  and  it  is  therefora 
the  point  of  rest  in  the  imperfect  cadence  or 
half  close,  and  the  point  of  departure  to  the  tonic 
in  the  perfect  cadence  or  full  close.  [Modbs.] 

It  alao  marks  the  division  of  the  scale  into  two 
parts;  as  in  fugues,  in  which  if  a  subject 
commences  with  the  tonic  its  answer  oonunences 
with  the  dominant,  and  vice  versi.  In  the 
sonata  form  it  used  to  be  almost  invariable  for 
the  second  subject  to  be  in  the  key  of  the 
dominant,  except  when  the  movement  was  in 
a  minor  key,  in  which  case  it  was  optional  for 
that  part  of  the  movement  to  be  in  the  relative 
major.  In  lighter  and  simpler  kinds  of  com- 
position the  harmonic  basis  of  the  music  often 
alternates  chiefly  between  tonic  and  dominant^ 
and  even  in  the  most  elaborate  and  deeply  thought 
works  the  same  tendency  is  apparent,  though  Uie 
ideas  may  be  on  so  extended  a  scale  as  to  make  the 
alternation  less  obvious.  [C.H.H.P.] 

DOMINO  NOIK,  LE.  Op^  comique  in  3 
acts,  words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber ;  produced 
Dec.  3,  1837.  Translated  by  Chorley  and  pro- 
duced in  English  (an  earlier  attempt  had  failed) 
Feb.  30,  1861,  at  Covent  Garden. 

DON  CARLOS,  (i)  An  opera  seria  in  3  acts, 
words  by  Tarantini,  music  by  Costa ;  produced  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  June  so,  1844. 
(3)  Grand  opera  in  5  acts,  words  by  Dem^ 
and  Du  Lode,  music  by  Verdi ;  produced  at  the 
Grand  Opera,  Paris,  March  11,  1867,  and  in 
London,  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  June  4  of 
the  same  year. 

DON  GIOVANNI— or,  full  title,  D  dissoluto 
punito,  ossia  il  Don  Giovanni — opera  bufTa  in  2 
acts ;  words  by  Da  Ponte ;  music  by  Mozart. 
Produced  at  Prague  Oct.  29,  1787  (the  overture 
written  the  night  before) ;  at  Vienna  May  7, 
1788,  with  3  extra  pieces,  'In  quali,'  'Mi  tx^i' 
'Dalla  sua  pace';  in  London,  King's  Theatre, 
April  12,  181 7.  Autograph  in  possession  of 
Mme.  Viaidot  Garcia. 

DON  PASQUALE,  opera  buflTa  in  3  acts; 
music  by  DonizettL  Produced  Jan.  4,  1843,  at 
the  Italiens,  Paris;  in  London,  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  June  30,  1843. 

DON  QUIXOTE,  a  comic  opera  in  3  acts; 
words  by  G.  Macfarren,  music  by  G.  A.  Mao- 
fairen ;  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  Feb.  3,  1846. 
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DONIZETTI,  Gabtano,  was  bom  at  Bergamo, 
Nov.  29, 1 7p7,  six  years  after  Roasini ;  and  though 
he  began  his  career  at  a  very  early  age,  he  never 
achieved  any  important  success  until  after  Bossiui 
bad  ceased  to  compose.  Having  completed  his 
studies  at  the  Ck)nservatorio  of  Naples,  under 
Mayer,  he  produced  at  Vienna,  in  1818,  his  first 
opera  *  Enrico  di  Borgogna,'  which  was  rapidly 
followed  by  '  II  Falegname  di  Idvom'a  *  (Mantua, 
1 819).  His  'Zoralde  di  Granata,'  brought  out 
immediately  after  *  H  Falegname '  at  Rome,  pro- 
cured fi3r  the  young  imitator  of  Bossini  exemption 
from  the  conscription,  and  the  honour  of  being 
carried  in  triumph  and  crowned  at  the  Capitol. 
The  first  work  however  by  Donizetti  which 
crossed  the  mountains  and  the  seas  and  gained 
the  ear  of  all  Europe,  was  *  Anna  Bolena,*  given 
for  the  first  time  at  Milan  in  1830.  This  opera, 
which  was  long  regarded  as  its  composer*s  master- 
piece, was  written  for  Pasta  and  Bubini.  It  was 
in  'Anna  Bolena'  too,  as  the  impersonator  of 
Heniy  Yin,  that  Lablache  made  his  first  great 
success  at  our  'King*s  Theatre,'  as  the  Haymarket 
opera  house  was  ciJled  until  the  close  of  the  past 
reign.  The  graceful  and  melodious  'Elisird'Amore' 
was  composed  for  'Milan  in  1833.'  'Lucia  di 
lAmmermoor/  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all 
Donizetti's  works,  was  written  for  Naples  in  1 835, 
the  part  of  Edgardo  having  been  composed  ex- 
pressly for  Duprez,  that  of  Lucia  for  Persiani. 
The  lively  little  operetta  called '  B  Campanello 
di  Notte '  was  produced  under  very  interesting 
circumstances,  to  save  a  Neapolitan  manager  and 
his  company  from  ruin.  *  If  you  would  o^y  give 
12s  something  new  our  fortunes  would  be  mi^e,' 
said  one  of  the  singers.  Donizetti  declared  they 
should  have  an  operetta  from  his  pen  within  a 
week.  But  where  was  he  to  get  a  libretto  f  He 
determined  himself  to  supply  that  first  necessity 
of  the  operatic  composer ;  and,  recollecting  a 
Tsodeville  which  he  had  seen  some  years  before 
at  Paris,  called  'La  Sonnette  de  Nuit,'  took  that 
for  his  subject,  re-arranged  the  little  piece  in 
operatic  form,  and  forthwith  set  it  to  music.  It 
ia  aaid  that  in  m'ne  days '  the  libretto  was  written, 
the  musip  composed,  the  parts  learned,  the  opera 
perform«l  and  the  theatre  saved.'  Donizetti 
seems  to  have  possessed  considerable  literary  fa- 
cility. He  designed  and  wrote  the  last  acts  both 
of  the  'Lucia'  and  of  'La  Favorita' ;  and  he 
himself  translated  into  Italian  the  libretto  of 

*  Betl V '  and  '  La  Fille  du  B^giment.'  Donizetti 
had  visited  Paris  in  1835,  when  he*  produced,  at 
the  Theatre  des  Italiens,  his  'Marmo  Falieio.' 
Five  years  later  another  of  his  works  was  brought 
out  at  the  same  establishment.  This  was  '  Lu- 
caezia  Borgia'  (composed  for  Milan  in  1834) ;  of 
which  the  '  run '  was  cut  short  by  Victor  Hugo, 
who,  as  author  of  the  tragedy  on  which  uie 
libretto  is  founded,  forbad  the  representations. 

*  Lucrezia  Borgia'  became,  at  the  Italian  Opera 
of  Paris,  '  La  Rinegata'  —  the  Italians  of  Alex- 
ander the  Sixth's  Ck)urt  being  changed  into  Turks. 
'  Lucrezia '  may  be  ranked  with  *  Luf^ia^  and  *  La 
Favorita'  among  the  most  successtul  of  Doni- 
setti*8  operas.  '  Luda  *  contains  some  of  the  most 
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beautiful  melodies  in  the  sentimentsl  style  that 
its  composer  has  ever  produced ;  it  contains  too 
a  concerted  finale  which  is  well  designed  and 
admirably  dramatic.  The  favour  with  which 
'Lucrezia  Borgia'  is  everywhere  received  may 
be  explained  partly  by  the  merit  of  the  music, 
which,  if  not  of  a  very  high  order,  is  always 
singable  and  tuneful — partly  by  the  interest  of 
the  story,  partly  also  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  interest  is  divided  between  four  principal 
characters,  so  that  the  cast  must  always  include 
four  leading  singers,  each  of  whom  is  well  provided 
for  by  the  composer.  But  of  the  great  dramatic 
situation,  in  which  a  voluptuous  drinking-song  is 
contrasted  with  a  funeral  chant,  not  so  much  has 
been  made  as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
musical  effect,  however,  would  naturally  be  more 
striking  in  the  drama  than  in  the  opera ;  since 
in  the  former  sinking  is  heard  only  in  this  one 
scene,  whereas  in  uie  latter  it  is  heard  throughout 
the  opera.  'Lucrezia  Borgia'  may  be  said  to 
mark  the  distance  half  way  between  the  style 
of  Rossini,  imitated  by  Donizetti  for  so  many 
years,  and  that  of  Yercu  which  he  in  some  mem- 
sure  anticipated :  thus  portions  of  *  Maria  di 
Rohan'  (1843)  might  almost  have  been  written 
by  the  composer  of  'Rigoletto.'  In  1840  Doni- 
zetti revisited  Paris,  where  he  produced  succes- 
sively *  I  Martiri '  (which  as  *  Poliuto '  had  been 
forbidden  at  Ni^es  by  the  censorship) ;  'La  Fille 
du  Regiment,'  composed  for  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
and  afterwards  brought  out  in  the  form  of  an 
Italian  oper{^  with  added  recitatives ;  and  *  La 
Favorite,  represented  at  the  Academie.  Jenny 
land,  Sontag,  Patti,  Albani,  have  all  appeared 
with  great  success  in  '  La  Figlia  del  Reggimento.^ 
But  when  *  La  Fille  du  Regiment'  was  first  brought 
out,  with  Madame  ThiUon  in  the  chief  part,  it. 
produced  comparatively  but  little  effect.  'La 
Favorite,'  on  the  other  hand,  met  from  the  first 
with  the  most  decided  success.  It  is  based  on  a 
very  dramatic  subject  (borrowed  firom  a  French 
drama,  *  Le  Comte  de  Commingues'),  and  many 
of  the  scenes  have  been  treated  by  the  composer 
in  a  highly  dramatic  spirit.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  it  failed  to  pl^tse  Italian  audiences.  In 
London  its  success  dates  from  the  time  at  which 
Grisi  and  Mario  undertook  the  two  principal 
parts.  The  fourth  and  concluding  act  of  this 
opera  is  worth  all  the  rest,  and  is  probably  the 
most  dramatic  act  Donizetti  ever  wrote.  With 
the  exception  of  the  cavatina '  Ange  si  pur,'  taken 
from  an  unproduced  work,  *  Le  Due  d  Albe,'  and 
the  slow  movement  of  the  duet,  which  was  added 
at  the  rehearsals,  the  whole  of  this  fine  act  was 
composed  in  from  three  to  four  hours.  Leaving 
Paris,  Donizetti  visited  Rome,  Milan,  and  Vienna* 
at  which  last  city  he  brought  out  '  Linda  di  Cha- 
mouni,'  and  contributed  a  Miserere  and  Ave 
Maria  to  the  Hofkapelle,  written  in  strict  style, 
and  much  relished  by  the  German  critics.  Then, 
coming  back  to  Paris,  he  wrote  (1843)  'Don 
Pasquale'  for  the  Th^tre  Italien,  and  'Dom 
Sebastien '  for  the  Academic.  •*  Dom  Sebastien* 
has  been  described  as  'a  funeral  in  five  acts,' 
and  the  mournful  drama  to  which  the  music 
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of  this  work  is  wedded  rendered  iis  success  sH 
but  impossible.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  not 
succeed.  The  brilliant  gfaiety,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  *  Don  Paaquale*  charmed  all  who  heard  it,  as 
did  also  the  delightful  acting  and  singing  of  Grisi, 
Mario,  Tamburini  and  Lablache,  for  whom  the 
four  leading  parts  were  composed.  For  many 
years  after  its  first  production  *Don  Pasquale' 
was  always  played  as  a  piece  of  the  present  day ; 
but  the  singers  perceived  at  last  that  there  was 
a  little  absurdity  in  prima  donna,  baritone,  and 
basso  wearing  the  dreiss  of  every-day  life ;  and  it 
is  usual  now,  for  the  sake  of  picturesqueness  in 
costume,  to  put  back  the  time  of  the  incidents  to 
the  last  century.  'Don  Pasquale*  and  *  Maria 
di  Rohan'  (Vienna)  belong  to  the  same  year; 
and  in  this  last  opera  the  composer  shows  much 
of  that  earnestness  and  vigour  for  which  Verdi 
has  often  been  praised.  Donizetti*s  last  opera, 
'  Catarina  Ck)maro,*  was  produced  at  Naples  in 
1844,  and  apparently  made  no  mark.  This  was 
his  sixty-third  work,  without  counting  two  operas 
which  have  never  been  played.  One  of  iheae  is 
the '  Due  d^Albe,*  composed  to  a  libretto  originally 
meant  by  Scribe,  its  author,  for  Rossini,  but  which 
Rossini  returned  when,  after  *  William  Tell,'  he 
resolved  to  write  no  more  for  the  operatic  stage ; 
the  other  a  piece  in  one  act  composed  for  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  and  which,  some  years  ago, 
used  eveiy  now  and  then  to  be  announced  for 
performanoe.  Of  Donizetti's  sixty-three  operas, 
counting  those  only  which  have  been  represented, 
at  least  two-thirds  are  quite  unknown  in  England. 
Donizetti,  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life, 
was  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy  and  abstraction 
'which  became  more  and  more  intense,  until  in 
1848  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis  at  Bei^gamo, 
where  he  expired.  Buried  some  little  distance 
outside  the  town,  he  was  disinterred  in  1876  and 
reburied  in  Bergamo  itself. 

The  following  list  of  Donizetti*s  operas  is 
probably  not  far  from  complete;  the  dates  are 
not  quite  certain : — 


Xorleo  dl  Bonroinui.  MIL 

II  Fklegiuune  dl  LItoqU,  ISUl 

La  Noua  In  Villa,  ino. 

S^or»  de  di  f  imuta,  ItOIL 
6  La  V.lngani. 

L«  lattara  tnooimai 
'    Chlara  •  Semflna. 

11  fortunato  logaono,  ItB^ 
.    Alfredo  11  Gnuoda. 
lOUnaFollla. 

L*a}o  neU'  Imbarazzo.  USl 

Bmllla  dl  LireipouL 

Alabor  In  Graoata.  182S, 
.    n  Caatcllo  degll  InraltfL 
IS  U  GIOTfldl  fiasM.  US7. 

Oliro  6  FUqnala. 
'    II  BofsoiMttro  dl  Eaardam. 

Le  Cooteoienzl  teatialL 

Otto  BMH  in  dae  ore,  S8S» 
SO  Bllaabetta  a  Kanilworth. 

La  Bcfioa  dl  Oolconda. 
'    Gianni  di  Calali. 

L'esolo  do  Koma.  USBi. 

L'BllKlro  d'amon. 
fSnParia. 

n  CasteUo  d«  Kenllirorth. 

n  OUarlo  oalvenale,  1190. 

t  pazil  per  progetto. 

FranOMca  dl  t'oix. 
a)  Iraalda  dl  LambertauL 
,    La  Romanziera. 

AiiiiaBoleiM.18SL 


Vknsta. 

Ugo  Oonto  dl  Fftriil.  1182. 
as  Sancia  dl  Oa»teila. 

U  nooro  Pourceaugnac 

11  Furioio.  1838. 

Parlaina. 

Torquato  Tawt. 
40  L'AiMdlo  di  Calali. 

Lacrezla  BofKht.  It9i. 

RoHunooda  d'  iDghtlterra. 

Maria  Sluarda. 

tiemma  dl  Verny.  USB. 

Marino  FUtero. 

Lucia  dl  Lammennoor. 

Bellmrio,  lltSS. 

11  CampanaUo  dl  Nott«k 

BeUy. 
fiO  Boberto  Dororeaz. 

Plo  dl  Tolomd.  UQ7. 

Maria  dl  Budenz,  1(981 

PoUnto. 

Gianni  diParigtnaB. 
a  UabrteUadi  Vmv7. 

La  Flllo  do  BagiDMDt,  IMO. 

La  Farorita. 

Adalasia.  1841. 

Maria  PadlUa. 
60  Linda  di  ChamotmU.  ISO. 

Maria  dlBohan. 

Don  Paaquala,  IMS. 

Dom  Bobaatlan. 

Oatarina  Gomaro.  IML 


ropen.  .dapt«l.)  l^'^jJU,™. 

BaoDddinoal»>Maria8tiiarda.      |us  Martm.  lS«-PoUato. 

[H.8.E.] 

DONNA  DEL  LAGO,  LA,  opera  in  2  acts, 
founded  on  'The  Lady  of  the  I^ke*;  libretto 
by  Tottola,  music  by  Rossini.  Produced  at  San 
Carlo,  Naples,  Oct.  4,  1819;  in  London,  Kiiig*B 
Theatre,  Feb.  18,  1823. 

DONZELLI,  DoMKKioo,  was  bom  at  Beigamo 
about  1790,  and  studied  in  his  native  place. 
In  1816  he  was  singing  at  the  Valle  Theatre 
in  Rome.  Rossini  wrote  for  him  the  part  of 
Torvsldo,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
At  the  carnival  of  the  next  year  he  sang  at 
the  Scala  in  Milan,  and  was  engaged  for  two 
seasons.  From  thence  he  went  to  Venice  and 
Naples,  returning  to  Milan,  where  'Elisa  e 
Claudio'  was  written  for  him  by  Mercadante^ 
He  was  veiy  successful  in  1822  at  Vienna, 
and  obtained  an  engagement  at  Paris  for  1824. 
There  he  remained,  at  the  Th^&tre  Italien,  until 
the  spring  of  31.  As  early  as  1822  efforts  had 
been  made,  unsuccessfully,  to  get  him  engaged 
at  the  King*s  Theatre  in  London.  At  length, 
in  28,  he  was  announced ;  but  did  not  actually 
come  until  29 — making  his  first  visit  to  England 
at  the  same  time  with  Mendelssolm.  When  ha 
did  appear.  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  thought  him 
'a  tenor,  with  a  powerful  voice,  which  he  did 
not  modulate  weU.'  Another  critic,  in  1830, 
says  of  him,  '  He  had  one  of  the  most  mdli- 
fluous,  robust,  low  tenor  voices  ever  heard,  a 
voice  which  had  never  by  practice  been  made 
sufficiently  flexible  to  execute  Rossini's  operas 
as  they  are  written,  but  even  in  this  respect  he 
was  accompUsfaed  and  finished,  if  compared  with 
the  violent  persons  who  have  succeeded  him  in 
Italy.  The  volume  of  his  rich  and  soncrons 
voice  was  real,  not  forced.  He  had  an  open 
countenaoDe  and  a  manly  bearing  on  the  stsge, 
but  no  great  dramatic  power.  He  was  re* 
engaged  in  1832  and  33.  In  34  his  place  was 
taken  by  Rubini.  Returning  to  Italy,  he  sang 
at  various  theatres ;  and  in  41  at  Verona  and 
Vienna.  About  the  end  of  that  year  he  retired 
to  Bologna.  He  was  an  associate  member  of 
the  Accademia  Filaimonica  at  Bologna,  and  of 
that  of  Santa  Gedlia  at  Rome.  He  published  a 
set  of  '  Esercizi  giomalieri,  basati  sull^esperienza 
di  molti  anni'  (Ricordi,  Mihm).  He  died  at 
Bolpgna,  March  31,  1873.  [J.M.j 

DOPPIO,  Italian  for  double.  •  Canone  doppio,* 
double  canon,  4  in  2.  'Doppio  movimento,* 
double  the  speed  of  Hie  preceding.  'Pedale 
doppio,*  two  parts  in  the  pedals  (organ  music),  etc 

DORIAN,  OB  DORIC,  the  first  of  the  *  au- 
thentic' church  modes  or  tones,  from  D  to  D, 
with  its  dominant  A — 
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It  resembles  D  minor,  but  with  Bi)  and  no 
C|.  Many  of  the  old  German  choralt«  wei« 
written  in  this  mode^  such  aa  'Vater  onser'^ 


DORIAN. 

'  Wir  glauben  all*;  'duist  unser  Herr  znm  Jor- 
dan kam*;  'Christ  lag  in  Todesbuiden.'  For 
longer  oompoeitionB  see  Orlando  Lasso's  5-part 
motet  'Animam  meam/  in  Ck)mmer'B  'Musica 
sacra,*  viii.  No.  -ao,  and  the  fugue  in  Bach*s 
well-known  Toccata  (Dorffel,  No.  8i8),  marked 
*  Dorisch.* 

DORN,  HEDOtTCH  LuDWTO  EDifuim,  a  very 
oonmderable  musician  of  modem  Gwmany,  bom 
at  KOnigsberg,  Prassia,  Nov.  14,  1804.  ^^ 
turn  for  music  showed  itself  early,  and  was  duly 
encouraged  and  assisted,  but  not  so  as  to  interfere 
with  his  general  education.  He  went  through 
the  curriculum  of  the  Konigsberg  University,  and 
after  visiting  Dresden  (where  he  made  Weber's 
acquaintance)  and  other  towns  of  Germany,  fixed 
himself  at  Berlin  in  1824  or  25,  and  set  seriously 
to  work  at  music  under  Zelter,  Ellein,  and  L. 
Berger,  mixing  in  the  abundant  intellectual  and 
musical  life  which  at  that  time  distinguished 
Berlin,  when  Rahel,  Heine,  Mendelssohn,  IQinge- 
mann,  Marx,  Spontini,  Devrient,  Moscheles,  Reis- 
siger,  and  many  more,  were  among  the  elements 
of  society.  With  Spontini  and  Marx  he  was  very 
intimate,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  defending 
the  former  with  his  pen.  At  Berlin  he  brought 
out  an  opera,  *  Die  Rolandsknappen,*  with  success. 
In  1817  he  left  Berlin,  and  after  travelling  for 
some  time  returned  to  his  native  place  as  con- 
ductor of  the  theatre.  In  1829  he  went  to 
Leipzig  in  the  same  capacity,  and  remained  there 
till  3a.  During  this  time  he  had  the  honour  of 
giving  instruction  in  counterpoint  to  Schumann. 
After  leaving  Leipzig,  his  next  engagements  were 
at  the  theatres  of  Hamburg  and  Riga,  in  the 
latter  place  succeeding  Wagner.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time  he  added  mich  teaching  to 
hia  regular  duties,  and  exercised  an  exceUent 
influence  on  the  musical  life  of  the  places  in 
which  he  lived.  At  Riga  he  remained  till  1843, 
when  he  was  called  to  succeed  C.  Kreutzer  at 
Cologne.  During  the  five  years  of  his  residence 
there  he  was  fully  occupied,  directing  the  Festivals 
of  44  and  47,  founding  the  Rheinische  Musik- 
Bchule  (1845),  and  busying  himself  much  about 
music,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  post  and 
much  teaching.  In  47  he  succeeded  0.  Nicolai 
aa  conductor  of  the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin,  in 
conjunction  with  Taubert.  This  post  he  retained 
till  the  end  of  68,  when  he  was  pensioned  off  in 
favour  of  Eckert,  and  became  a  'Koniglicher 
IVofessor.*  Since  then  he  has  occupied  himself 
in  teaching  and  writing,  in  both  which  capacities 
he  has  a  great  reputation  in  Berlin.  Dom  is 
of  the  conservative  party,  and  a  bitter  opponent 
of  Wagner.  He  is  musical  editor  of  the  Post, 
and  writes  also  in  the  Crartenlaube  and  the 
Hausfi:«und.  His  account  of  his  career,  *Au8 
meinem  Leben'  (Berlin,  1870,  a  vols.)  and 
'  Ostracismus'  (lb.  74),  are  both  valuable  books. 
A  paper  of  his  on  Mendelssohn  appeared  in 
'Temple  Bar*  for  February  1872.  His  compo- 
sitions embrace  10  operas,  of  which  '  Die  Nibe- 
lungen'  (i  854)  is  the  most  remarkable ;  a  requiem 
(1851);  many  cantatas;  syinphonies  and  other 
orchestral  works ;  many  pianoforte  pieces,  aongi. 
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etc.  As  a  conductor  he  was  one  of  the  first  of  his 
day,  with  every  quality  ot  intelligence,  energy,  tact, 
and  industry,  to  fill  that  difficult  position.  [F.6.] 

DORUS-GRAS,  Julie  AiMiiB.    See  Gras. 

DOT  (Fr.  Point ;  Ger.  Punkt ;  Ital.  Punto). 
A  point  placed  after  a  note  to  indicate  that  its 
length  is  to  be  increased  one  half;  a  semibreve 
with  the  addition  of  a  dot  being  thus  equal 
to  three  minims,  a  minim  with  a  dot  to  three 
crotchets,  and  so  on. 

So  far  as  regards  rhythm,  this  is  at  the  present 
time  the  only  use  of  the  dot,  and  it  is  necessitated 
by  the  fact  that  modem  notation  has  no  form  of 
note  equal  to  three  of  the  next  lower  denomina- 
tion, so  that  without  the  dot  the  only  way  of 
expressing  notes  of  three-fold  value  would  be  by 

means  of  the  bind,  thus  P^  instead  of  p*, 

Y^   instead    of    ^',    which    method    would 

greatly  add  to  the  difficulty  of  reading.  The 
sign  itself  is  however  derived  from  the  ancient 
system  of  'measured  music*  (mvsica  mevisuralit, 
about  A.  D.  1300),  in  which  it  exercised  various 
functions,  and  where  it  is  met  with  in  four  forms, 
called  rei^>ectively  *  point  of  perfection,*  *  point  of 
alteration,'  *  point  of  division,*  and  '  point  of  addi* 
tion.*  The  different  uses  of  these  points  or  dots 
was  as  follows. 

The  rhythm  of  the  measured  music  was  at 
first  always  triple ;  that  is  to  say,  the  accent  fell 
upon  the  first  beat  of  every  three  (the  division 
of  music  into  bars  is  of  later  date,  see  Bab),  and 
each  note  was  of  the  value  of  three  of  the  next 
lower  denomination,  the  long  ^  being  equal  to. 
three  breves  ■,  and  the  breve  to  three  semibreves 
♦,  and  so  on.  But  whenever  a  long  note  was 
followed  or  preceded  by  one  of  the  next  shorter 
kind,  and  tibe  latter  sung  to  an  unaccented 
syllable,  it  became  necessary  to  shorten  the  long 
note  by  one  third,  in  order  to  preserve  the  triple 
character  of  the  rhythm,  llius  Ex.  i  would 
be  Bimg  as  Ex.  2,  and  not  as  Ex.  3,  notwith- 
standing the  breve  under  other  circumstances 
would  be  worth  three  semibreves : — 


I.  WriUm       a.  Performed 


3>  Ifotthut 
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The  note  thus  shortened  was  termed  imperfect. 

Cases  often  arose,  however,  in  which  the  long 
note  was  required  to  be  perfect,  t.  e.  worth  three 
beats,  in  spite  of  its  being  followed  by  a  shorter 
note;  in  these  cases  a  dot  called  the  'point  of 
perfection,*  and  written  either  as  a  simple  dot  or 
a  dot  with  a  tail  /  (pundus  caudatutt),  was  intro- 
duced after  the  note,  the  function  of  which  was 
to  preserve  the  long  note  firom  being  made 
imperfect  by  the  next  following  short  note,  thus^ 


4.  WriUen 


Perjbrmed 


Another  kind  of  dot,  the  'point  of  alteration,* 
written  like  the  foregoing,  but  placed  either 
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before  the  fint  or  above  the  second  of  two  similar 
notes,  indicated  that  the  second  of  the  two  was 
to  be  '  altered,*  i.  e.  doabled  in  length,  again  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  the  triple  rhythm;  for 
example-^ 


5*  Written 


Or 


Ptrjbrwted 


azE 
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In  the  absence  of  the  dot  in  the  above  example, 
there  would  be  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  two 
breves  ought  not  to  be  rendered  imperfect  by 
means  of  their  respective  semibreves,  as  in  Ex.  i . 
Lake  the  point  of  perfection  therefore  this  dot 
preserves  the  first  note  from  imperfection;  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  followed  by  two  short 
notes  (instead  of  three  as  in  £x.  4),  it  also 
indicates  the  'alteration'  or  doubling  of  the 
second  of  the  two. 

The  third  kind  of  dot,  the  '  point  of  division,* 
answers  to  the  modem  bar,  but  instead  of  being 
used  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  com- 
position, it  was  only  employed  in  cases  of  doubt ; 
for  example,  it  would  be  properly  introduced 
after  the  second  note  of  Ex.  1,  to  divide  the 
passage  into  two  measures  of  tl^ee  beats  each, 
and  to  show  that  the  two  breves  were  to  be  made 
imperfect  by  means  of  the  two  semibreves,  which 
latter  would  become  joined  to  them  as  third  and 
first  beats  respectively,  thus — 


6.  Written 


Performed 


m 


4= 


zz 
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Without  the  point  of  division  the  example  might 
be  mistaken  tor  the  'alteration '  shown  in  Ex.  5. 

The  last  of  the  four  kinds  of  dots  mentioned 
above,  the  'point  of  addition,'  was  identical  with 
our  modem  dot,  inasmuch  as  it  added  one  half  to 
the  value  of  the  note  after  which  it  was  placed. 
It  is  of  somewhat  later  date  than  the  others 
(about  A.  D.  1400),  and  belongs  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  so-called  tempui  imperfectum,  in 
which  the  rhythm  was  duple  instead  of  triple. 
It  was  applied  to  a  note  which  by  its  position 
would  be  imperfect,  and  by  adding  one  half  to  its 
value  renderod  it  perfect,  thus  exercising  a  power 
similar  to  that  of  the  'point  of  perfection.* 

In  modem  music  the  dot  is  frequently  met 
with  doubled ;  the  effect  of  a  double  dot  is  to 
lengthen  the  note  by  three-fourths,  a  minim 
with  double  dot  (p*')  being  equal  to  seven 
quaversi,  a  doubly  dotted  crotchet  ((*"  )  to  seven 
semiquavers,  and  so  on.  The  double  dot  was  the 
invention  of  Leopold  Mozart,  who  introduced  it 
with  the  view  of  regulating  the  rhythm  of  certain 
adagio  movements,  in  which  it  was  at  that  time 
customary  to  prolong  a  dotted  note  slightly,  for 
the  sake  of  effect.  Lec^ld  Mozart  disapproved 
of  the  vagueness  of  this  method,  and  therefore 
wrote  in  his  '  Violinschule'  (and  edition,  Augs- 
burg, 1769),  'It  would  be  well  if  this  pro- 
longation of  the  dot  were  to  be  made  very 
definite  and  exact;  I  ibr  my  part  have  oft<»i 
made  it  so,  and  have  expressed  my  intention  by 


means  of  two  dots,  with  a  proportional  shortening 
of  the  next  foUowinff  note.'  His  son,  Wol%Bng 
Jf  ozart,  not  only  made  fi^uent  iise  of  the  doubte 
dot  invented  by  his  father,  but  in  at  least  one 
instance,  namely  at  the  beginning  of  the  symphony 
in  D  written  for  Ha&er,  employed  a  triple  dot> 
adding  seven  eighths  to  the  value  of  the  note 
which  preceded  it.  The  triple  dot  is  also  em« 
ployed  by  Mendelssohn  in  the  Overture  to  Ca- 
macho's  wedding,  bar  2,  but  has  never  come 
into  general  use. 

Dots  following  rests  lengthen  them  to  the  same 
extent  as  when  applied  to  notes. 

In  old  music  a  dot  was  sometimes  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  a  bar,  having  referenoe  to  the 
last  note  of  the  preceding  Iwr  (Ex.  7);  this 
method  of  writing  was  not  convenient^  as  the  dot 
might  easily  escape  notice,  and  it  is  now  super- 
seded by  the  use  of  the  bind  in  similar  cases 
(Ex.  8). 


^TTj  M'rrf|-E^ 


8. 
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When  a  passage  consiBts  of  alternate  dotted 
notes  and  short  notes,  and  is  marked  Mtaeeata, 
the  dot  is  treated  as  a  rest^  and  the  longer  notes 
are  thus  made  les$  staccato  than  the  shorter  ones. 
Thus  Ex.  9  (from  the  third  movement  of  Bee- 
thoven's Sonata,  Op.  as)  should  be  played  as  in 
Ex.  10,  and  not  as  in  Ex.  11. 

9. 


10. 


f^-Qj  [>*  LJ^ 


II. 


In  all  other  cases  the  value  of  the  dotted  note 
should  be  sorapulously  observed,  except — in  tlie 
opinion  of  some  teachers — ^in  the  case  of  a  dotted 
note  followed  by  a  group  of  short  notes  in 
moderate  tempo ;  here  it  is  sometimes  considered 
allowable  to  increase  the  length  of  the  dotted 
note  and  to  shorten  the  others  in  proportion,  for 
the  sake  (^  effect.  (See  Koch,  '  Mufdkalisefaes 
Lexicon,'  art.  Ptmkt;  Lichtenthal,  'Diaonario 
della  Musica,'  art.  Punto,)  Thus  Ex.  xa  would 
be  rendered  as  in  Ex.  13. 


12. 


Andante 


DOT. 
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In  view  however  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  meanB  such  as  double  dots,  binds,  etc. 
by  which  a  compoeer  can  express  wiUi  perfect 
accuracy  the  rhythmic  proportions  which  he 
requires,  it  certainly  seems  advisable  to  employ 
the  utmost  caution  in  making  use  of  such  licences 
as  the  foregoing,  and  in  particular  never  to 
introduce  them  into  movements  the  rhythmical 
character  of  which  is  dependent  on  such  pro- 
gressions of  dotted  notes  as  the  above  example, 
such  for  instance  as  the  14th  of  Beethoven's 
33  Variations,  Op.  lao,  or  the  coda  of  the 
Fantasia,  Op.  77. 

2.  Besides  the  employment  of  the .  dot  as  a 
sign  of  augmentation  of  value,  it  is  used  to 
indicate  Haecato,  being  placed  above  or  below 
the  note,  and  written  as  a  round  dot  if  the 
staccato  is  not  intended  to  be  very  marked,  and 
as  a  pointed  dash  if  the  notes  are  to  be  extremely 
short*  [Dash.]  As  an  extension  of  this  practice 
dots  are  used  to  denote  the  repetition  of  a  single 
note ;  and  they  are  also  placed  before  or  after  a 
doable  bar  as  a  sign  of  the  i^petition  of  a  passage 
or  section.  In  old  music  for  the  clavecin  they 
are  used  as  an  indication  of  the  Bdmng.    [Ab- 

BBJEYIATIOMS  ;  BiBUNO.]  [F.  T.] 

DOTTI,  Anna,  a  distinguished  seconda  donna 
who  formed  part  of  HandeFs  company  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  London  for  some  years.  She 
app^ured  first  as  Lrene  in  'Tamerlane'  with 
Cuzzoni  in  1724,  and  as  Agamira  in  the  '  Arta- 
•erse'  of  Arioeti.  In  25  she  sang  in  'Rodelinda ' 
and  'Giulio  Cesare,'  as  well  as  in  the  anony- 
mous '  Elisa,'  the  '  Dario'  of  Attilio.  and  Vinci  s 
'Elpidia.*  During  the  next  season  she  played 
in  the  'Ottone'  and  *  Alessandro*  of  Handel; 
and  in  2j  was  again  in  Lond<Hi,  and  took  the 
part  of  Orindo  in  the  first  representations  of 
^Admeto,'  and  that  of  Pilade  in  'Astianatte.' 
After  1737  her  name  does  not  occur  again  in  the 
Ubretti.  [J.  M.] 

DOTZAUER,  Jne>TD8  JoHAirv  Fbiedbich,  one 
of  the  greatest  composers,  players,  and  teachers  of 
the  violoncello;  bom  at  QUdbuighausen,  Jan.  20, 
1 783.  His  teachers  were  Henschkel,  Gleichmann, 
and  RUttinger — a  pupil  of  Kittl's,  and  therefore 
only  two  removes  m>m  J.  S.  Bach.  For  the  cello 
he  had  Kriegk  of  Meiningen,  a  fiunous  virtuoso 
and  teacher.  He  began  his  career  in  the  Mein- 
ingen court  band,  in  iSoi,  and  remained  there 
till  1805.  He  then  went  by  way  of  Leipzig  to 
Berlin,  where  he  found  and  profited  by  B.  Rom- 
berg. In  181 1  he  entered  the  King's  band  at 
Dr^en,  and  remained  there  till  his  death,  March 
9,  i860,  playing,  composing,  editing,  and,  above 
ally  teaching.  His  principal  pupils  were  Kum- 
mer,  Drechaler,  C.  Schuberth,  and  his  own  son, 
C.  Ludwig.  His  works  comprise  an  opera  ('  Gra- 
ziosa»'  1 841),  a  mass,  a  symphony,  several  over- 
tures, 9  quartets,  1 2  concertos  for  cello  and  or-  I 


chestra,  sonatas,  variations,  and  exercises  for  the 
cello.  He  edited  Bach's  6  sonatas  for  oello  solo, 
and  left  an  excellent  Method  for  his  instrument. 

DOUBLE  BAR  divides  a  piece  or  a  movement 
into  main  sections,  and  when  accompanied  by 
dots  indicates  that  the  section  on  the  same  side 
with  the  dots  is  to  be  repeated. 

(1)  (2)  (8) 


•II  ||:    =^ 


The  double  bar  is  a  principal  feature  in  the 
symphony  or  sonata.  In  the  first  movement  it 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  first  section,  which  is 
then  repeated,  and  is  followed  by  the  working 
out,  or  ZhirchfUhrung,  In  the  symphonies  before 
Beethoven,  and  in  Beethoven's  own  earlier 
sonatas,  the  second  section  was  often  repeated 
as  well  as  the  first.  In  the  minuet,  or  scherzo, 
with  trio,  both  sections  of  each  are  repeated,  and 
then  after  the  trio  the  minuet  is  given  again 
without  the  repetitions. 

DOUBLE  BASS  (Ital.  Contrahasio  or  Violme) 
is  the  largest  of  the  stringed  instruments  played 
with  a  bow.  Whether  it  was  invented  before  or 
after  the  violin  is  still  an  unsettled  question. 
In  its  forms  it  has  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  older  gamba  tribe,  viz.  the  flat  instead  of 
the  arched  back,  and  the  slanting  shoulder ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  four  comers, 
the /-holes,  and  in  every  respect  the  belly  of  the 
violin,  thus  appearing  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
gramba  and  the  violin,  and  therefore  probably  of 
a  date  posterior  to  both. 

The  double  bass  was  originally  mounted  with 
three  strings  only,  tuned  thus  (a).  At  the 
present  time,  however,  basses  with  four  strings, 
tuned  thus  (6),  are  used  by  all,  except  the  Italian 


Italian,     (a)  English. 


Q>) 
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and  some  English  players,  who  still  prefer  the 
three  -  stringed  instrument  on  account  of  its 
greater  sonority.  For  orchestral  playing,  how- 
ever, the  fourth  string  has  become  an  absolute 
necessity,  since  modem  composers  very  frequently 
use  the  contra  E  and  F  in  obligato  passages.  In 
England,  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  a  phrase  like 
that  which  opens  Mendelssohn's  '  Meeresstille* 
(c),  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  fourth  string 
and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  producing 
the  low  ^F,  had  to  be  idtered  to  the  octave  (d). 

(c)  (rf) 


$ 
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This  and  other  similar  musical  barbarities  were 
committed,  imtil  at  the  Crystal  Palace  the  sensible 
plan  was  adopted  of  having  half  the  number  of 
the  basses  with  four,  and  the  other  half  with  three 
strings,  thus  avoiding  the  mutilation  of  phrases 
like  the  above,  without  sacrificing  the  greater 


1  In  the  Pastoral  Snnphony.  where  the 
pliv  in  unlion  with  the  Celloa. 


go  to  low  0,  Uwf 
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richnera  af  tooe  wUah  ia  clumed  for  th«  three- 
■briDged  iiutrunient. 

If  ths  violin  ia  the  leader  of  the  orcheatn,  the 
double  bus  is  iti  foundatioQ.  To  it  ■■  given  the 
loweat  p&rt,  on  which  both  harmoDT  and  melody 
reet.  The  English  term  '  double  bus  baa  probably 
been  applied  to  the  inab^unent  because  it  oftea 
doubles  in  the  lover  octave  the  baa  of  the 
hannony,  given  to  the  basa  voice,  the  violoncello, 
the  bonoon,  or  some  other  instrument.  In  a 
nmilar  way  the  31-feet  stop  oF  the  organ  is 
termed  double  diapason  became  it  doublee  a  16- 
feet  diapason  in  the  lower  octace. 

This  doubling  of  the  baas  part  waa  far  a  long 
time,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  sole  function  of 
the  double  bass,  and  it  is  only  sinoe  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  that  ve  meet,  is  the  scores 
of  Haydn,  and  more  frequently  in  those  of  Bee- 
thoven, with  independent  double-bass  passages. 
The  double  bass  from  its  very  nature — its  tone, 
ivhen  heard  alaae,  being  somewhat  rough,  and 
ita  treatment,  owing  to  its  large  dimensions,  vet; 
difficult — ia  essentially  an  oroheatral  rather  than 
a  solo  mstrument.  utd  as  such  it  is  with  the 
violin  the  most  important  and  indispensable  one. 
The  solo  performancea  of  Bottedni  and  a  few 
Other  celebrated  double -baaa  playiin,  are  ex- 
ceptions which  prove  the  rule  tor  any  one  who 
has  heard  them.    In  fact  these  virtuosi  do  not 

Cy  on  full-siied  double  basses,  but  use  the 
■0  di  oamera,  an  instrument  of  oonuderably 
■mailer  dimeasions. 

As  double  baa-playen  Dragonetti,  MQller, 
and  Sottedni,  have  the  greatcat  reputation.  Moat 
of  the  great  Itahan  violin- makers,  from  Caspar 
da  Salo  downwards,  have  nutde  double  baana 
of  varioDS  aitea,  a  faJl;  number  of  which  are  still 
extant.  {T.  D.] 

DOUBLE  BASSOON  (It,  Canb-ofagotio  ;  Fr. 
Conlrebowon ;  Ger.  Contrafagolt,  Doppt^agolt). 
The  oontrabgotto  or  double  bassoon,  in  pitch  an 
octave  below  the  ordinary  bassoon,  is  not  by  any 
means  a  new  instrument;  but  the  older  instru- 
menta  were  of  feeble  rattling  tone,  rendered  un- 
wieldy by  unanoceasful  attempts  to  obtain  the  Rb 
of  the  jj-foot  octave.  It  has  been  coiuriderably 
improved  by  Herr  Haseneier  of  Ck)blenE,  and 
■ubaequently  by  the  writer,  who  has  introduced 
it  into  English  orcheatraa. 

The  double  bassoon  as  made  on  the  writer's 
deagn  by  Haseoeier  consists  of  a  tube  16  fast. 
4  inchea  long,  truly  conical  in  its  bore,  enlarging 
from  \  inch  diameter  at  the  reed  to  4  inchea  at 
the  bell.  It  is  curved  four  times  on  itself  for 
oonvem'enoe  of  manipulation,  so  that  the  length 
□f  the  instrument  ia  about  equsl  to  that  of  the 
Mdinary  bassoon.  Its  extreme  compass  is  three 
octaves,  from  CCG  upwards  to  midi^e  C — see  ex- 
ample (a).  Ita  ordinary  range,  however,  should 
be  limited  to  the  tenor  G,  the  notes  above  this 
Ixnng  rather  difficult  to  produce. 

It  poasessea  everj-  semitone  of  the  diatonic 
scale  throughout  its  compass,  and  is  therefore 
able  to  play  in  any  key  with  moderate  facility. 
The  scale  is  fbiaded  on  the  octave  harmonic, 
and  continued  by  means  of  the  twel:th,    From 
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CCC  to  FF  ID,  only  a  single  sound  is  obtained  by 
each  key.  Between  the  latter  note  and  its  douUe 
octave  (_e),  the  same  fingering  produces  two  sounds 
of  an  octave,  simply  by  change  of  embouchure 
and  greater  pressure  of  wind.  With  the  four- 
foot  Ff  a  new  harmonic  sound  b^ina,  using  the 
fingering  of  the  eight-foot  BI^  and  again  increasing 
the  wind-pressure.  Sevensemitones  thus  procured 
carry  the  tone  up  to  the  C  above  {ri),  which  ia  the 
fourth  C  inclusive  from  the  foundation  note.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  orchestral 
port  for  this  instrument,  like  that  of  the  double 
boss,  is  olwavB  written  an  octave  higher  than 
the  real  sound,  to  avoid  ledger  lines. 


The  holes  fmm  which  the  aonnd  issue*  are  of 
graduated  aize,  increasing  dovnwarda  with  the 
size  of  the  bOTO.  TTiej 
are  placed  as  a  rule  in 
thur  correct  positions,  so 
as  to  cut  off  the  proper 
portion  of  tube  com- 
■ponding  to  the  elevation 
of  the  note,  Mechaiusm 
is  adapted  to  them,  to 
bring  them  within  reach 
of  the  fingen.  To  enable 
the  player  to  distinguish 
what  are  called  '  open ' 
from  closed  holes,  a  dif- 
ferent shape  is  given  t« 
the  terminaljons  of  ths 
levers.      The  first  thiBa 


»ofU 
ordinary  bassoon,  fall  into 
saddle  -  abaped  receasea 
worked  in  the  brass  of 
the  key;  whereas  the 
two  little  fingers  and  the 
thumbs  touch  the  cu^- 
ion.shaped  surface  of  keys 
ainular  to  those  naed  on 
other  wind  instruments. 
It  is,  in  oonsequence,  very 
easy  for  any  person  ac- 
customed to  the  ordinary 
basBoon  to  adapt  his  play- 
ing to  this.  The  saddle- 
ahape  of  the  key  also 
serves  to  support  the 
um>er  joints  of  the  Enger, 
and  to  throw  the  labour  of  dosing  the  hole  more 
on  the  powerful  niusdea  of  the  forearm  than  on 
the  weaker  &bric  of  the  hand  itself 

Although  this  instrument  was  formerly  nsed 
in  military  bands,  and  was  played  at  the  firat 
Handd  commemoration  in  Weatminster  Abbey, 
it  had  gone  completely  out  of  use  until  the 
Uandel  Festival  of  1871.    It  is  however  abun- 
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dantly  written  for  by  the  great  maaters.  Haydn 
gires  it  an  important  part  in  the  '  Creation/  the 
Paasion  music,  and  other  of  his  works.  Mozart 
lues  it  in  a  nonet  for  wind  instrmnents  (already 
mentioned  under  Glaainet),  as  also  does  Spohr 
in  a  similar  combination.  Beethoven  employs  it 
largely  in  his  greatest  works.  It  reinforces  the 
March  in  the  finale  of  the  G  minor  symphony, 
takes  a  leading  part  in  the  choral  symphony,  and 
in  the  Grand  Mass  in  D.  It  also  appears  in  the 
overture  to  *King  Stephen,*  and  has  obbligato 
passages  in  the  grave-digging  scene  of '  Fidelio  * — 
M)ropos  to  which  see  a  characteristic  anecdote  in 
Thayer*s  Btethoven,  ii.  388.  Mendelssohn  intro- 
daces  it  in  his  overture  '  The  ^Hebrides,*  in  his 
Te-orchestration  of  Handel's  Dettingen  Te  Deum, 
in  the  Reformation  symphony,  and  elsewhere. 
Xn  all  cases  it  forms  a  grand  bass  to  the  reed 
band,  completing  the  1 6-foot  octave  with  the  six 
lowest  notes  wanting  on  three -stringed  double 

[W.H.S.] 
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DOUBLE  CHANT,  a  chant  equal  in  length 
to  two  single  chants,  and  covering  two  verses; 
peculiar  to  the  EngUsh  church,  and  not  intro- 
duced till  after  the  Restoration.  [Chant,  p.  338.] 

DOUBLE  CONCERTO,  a  concerto  for  two 
Bolo  instruments  and  orchestra,  as  Bach's  for 
two  Pianos,  Mozart's  for  Violin  and  Viola 
(Kochel,  364);  or  Mendelssohn's  (MS.)  for 
Piano  and  Violin. 

DOUBLE  COUNTERPOINT  is  the  accom- 
paniment  of  a  subject  or  melody  by  another 
melody,  so  contrived  as  to  be  capable  of  use 
either  below  or  above  the  original  subject.  See 
examples  given  under  CouNTSBFOiirr  (p.  408). 

DOUBLE  FLAT.  If  the  flat  lowers  a  note 
by  a  semitone,  the  double  flat  lowers  it  by  two. 
The  sign  for  the  double  sharp  is  abbreviated,  but 
that  for  the  double  flat  remains  simply  bb,  the 
corrective  to  which  is  either  t]b  or  b  at  pleasure. 
On  keyed  instruments  the  double  flat  of  a  note 
is  a  whole  tone  lower: — thus  Abb  =  Gt|,  Cbb  »  Bb. 
The  French  term  is  double  bSmot;  the  German 
one  dopptl-B,  The  German  nomenclature  for 
the  notes  is  Eses, ' Asas,  Deses,  etc. 

DOUBLE  FUGUE,  a  common  term. for  a 
fngue  on  two  subjects,  in  which  the  two  start 
together,  as  in  the  following,  by  Sebastian 
Bach:^ 


n'^^iga-y?^' 


^ 


^m 


or  in  D.  Scarlatti's  harpsichord  fugue  in  D 
minor:  or  Handel's  organ  fugue,  quoted  under 
COUNTEBSUBJIOT,  p.  409  6.  [G.] 


DOUBLE  SHARP  raises  a  note  by  two  semi- 
tones, and  is  denoted  by  a  x  ,  probably  an  abbre- 
viation of  tt'  It  is  singular  that  the  sign  should 
be  a  less  complicated  one  than  that  for  the 
single  sharp.  On  instruments  of  fixed  intona- 
tion C  x  »  Di),  E  x  =  F|,  etc.  The  French  call 
it  double  diise,  and  the  Grermans  doppd  kreuz. 
The  Grermans  call  the  notes  eisiStfine,  gists,  etc. 

DOUBLE  STOPPING  is  sounding  on  the 
violin  or  other  instrument  of  that  tribe  two  notes 
simultaneously.  Such  notes  are  termed  '  double 
stops.*  An  'open  note*  is  produced  by  merely 
striking  the  strmg  with  the  bow  without  touching 
it  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand — so  that  the 
string  vibrates  in  its  whole  length.  A  '  stopped 
note  is  a  note  produced  by  putting  a  finger  of 
the  left  hand  on  the  string,  so  that  the  vibration 
of  the  string  is  '  stopped*  at  a  certain  point. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  term  'double-stopping* 
ought  only  to  be  applied  to  the  simultaneous 
sounding  of  two  *  stopped*  notes ;  it  is,  however, 
indiscriminately  used  for  any  double  sounds, 
whether  produced  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the 
open  strings.  The  playing  of  double  stops  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  technique  of  the 
violin.  [P.  D.] 

DOUBLE  TONGUEING,  a  method  of  articu- 
lation applicable  to  the  flute,  the  comet  h  pistons^ 
and  some  other  brass  instruments.  The  oboe, 
bassoon,  and  clarinet,  are  susceptible  only  of 
single  tongueing,  which  signifies  the  starting  of 
the  reed- vibrations  by  a  sharp  touch  from,  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  similar  to  the  percussion  action  in 
harmoniums.  It  requires  long  practice  to  give 
the  necessary  rapidity  to  the  tongue  muscles 
co-operating  for  this  end.  Single  tongueing  is 
phonetically  represented  by  a  succession  of  the 
lingual  letter  T,  as  in  the  word  'rat-tat-tat.* 
Double  tongueing  aims  at  alternating  the  linguo- 
dental  explosive  T  with  another  explosive  conso- 
nant produced  differently,  such  as  the  linguo- 
palatals  D  or  K,  thus  relieving  the  muscled  by 
alternate  instead  of  repeated  action.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  mouthpiece  into  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  itself  prevents  such  an  alternation  in 
the  three  instruments  above  named,  but  it  is 
possible  in  the  flute  and  comet.  Any  inter- 
mediate vowel  sound  may  be  employed.  The 
words  commonly  recommended  for  double-tongue- 
ing  are  'tucker*  or  'ticker.*  Triple  tongueing 
is  also  possible;  and  even  four  blows  of  the 
tongue  against  the  teeth  and  palate  have  been 
achieved  and  termed  quadruple  tongueing.  In- 
deed the  system  may  be  fuiher  extended  by 
employing  words  such  as  'Tikatakataka',  in 
which  dental  and  palatal  explosives  are  judi- 
ciously alternated. 

The  obstruction  to  the  wind-current  is  not  so 
complete  in  double  as  in  single  tongueing,  nor  is 
the  mechanical  starting  of  the  reed  present  in  the 
latter.  But  it  is  notwithstanding  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  good  sUuscalo  effect.  [W.  H.  S.] 

DOUBLES  (Fr.).  The  old  name  for  'Varia- 
tions,'  especially  in  harpsichord  music.  The 
doubles  consisted  of  mere  embellishments  of  the 
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original  n*ehA,j,  and  were  never  accompanied 
by  any  change  in  the  harmonies.  Examples  are 
numerous  in  the  works  of  the  older  masters. 
Handel's  variations  on  the  so-called  'Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith*  are  called  'Doubles'  in  the 
old  editions.  In  Oouperin's  'Pieces  de  Clavecin/ 
Book  I,  No.  2,  may  be  seen  a  dance  'Les  Ca- 
naries *  followed  by  a  variation  entitled  '  Double 
des  Canaries/  and  two  instances  will  also  be 
found  in  Bach's  English  Suites,  the  first  of  which 
contains  a  'Courante  aveo  deux  Doubles'  and 
the  sixth  a  sarabande  with  a  double.  The  term 
is  now  entirely  obsolete,  (a)  In  combination  the 
word  'double  is  used  to  indicate  the  octave  be- 
low; thus  the  'double-bass'  plays  an  octave 
below  the  ordinary  bass,  or  violoncello;  a 
'double'  stop  on  the  organ  is  a  stop  of  the 
pitch  known  as  i6-feet  pitch  (see  Organ),  an 
octave  below  the  '  unison '  stops.  (3)  The  notes 
in  the  bass  octave  from 


m 
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are  often  spoken  of  by  omn-builders  as  double 
G,  double  F,  etc.  (4)  T%e  word  is  applied  to 
singers  who  under-study  a  part  in  a  vocal  work, 
BO  as  to  replace  the  regular  performer  in  case 
of  need.  [E.  P.] 

DOUBLES.  The  name  given  by  change 
ringers  to  changes  on  five  bells,  from  the  fact 
that  ttDO  pairs  of  bells  change  places  in  each 
successive  change.  [C.  A.W.  T.] 

DOWLAND,  Jomr,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  bom  in 
Westminster  in  1 562.  In  1 584  he  visited  France 
and  Germany,  and,  after  remaining  some  months 
in  the  latter  country,  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy. 
Having  returned  to  England  he,  in  1588,  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  and 
was  subsequently  admitted  to  the  same  degree  at 
Cambridge.  In  159  a  he  was  one  of  the  musi- 
cians engaged  in  harmonising  the  Psalm  Tunes 
in  four  parts,  which  were  published  by  Thomas 
Este  in  that  year.  In  1597  he  publidbed  'The 
First  Booke  of  Songes  or  Ayres  of  foure  parts 
with  Tableture  for  the  Lute.  So  made  that  all 
the  partes  together,  or  either  of  them  severally 
may  be  song  to  the  Lute,  Orpherian,  or  Viol  de 
gambo.'  Tbia  work  became  so  popular  that  four 
subsequent  editions  appeared  in  1600,  1603, 
1608,  and  1613.  It  was  printed  in  score  for  the 
Musical  Antiquarian  Society,  in  1 844.  Dowland, 
soon  after  its  publication,  entered  the  service  of 
Christian  lY,  King  of  Denmark,  as  lutenist, 
and  whilst  resident  in  that  country  he  published 
(in  London),  in  1600,  'The  Second  Booke  of 
Songes  or  Ayres  of  a,  4,  and  5  parts,  with 
Tableture  for  the  Lute  or  Orpherion,  with  the 
Violl  de  Gamba  .  .  .  Also  an  Excelent  lesson 
for  the  Lute  and  Base  Viol,  called  Dowland's 
adew'  [for  Master  Oliuer  Cromwell].  In  i6oa, 
being  still  in  Denmark,  he  published  (also  in 
London)  'The  Third  and  last  Booke  of  Songes 
or  Ayres.  Newly  composed  to  sing  to  the  Lute, 
Orpharion,  or  Viols,  and  a  dialogue  for  a  base 
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and  meane  Lute,  with  fiue  voyoes  to  sing  thersta' 
In  1605  he  came  to  England,  and  published 
'  Lachrymse,  or.  Seven  Teares,  figured  in  seaven 
passionate  Pavans,  etc.,  set  forth  for  the  Lute, 
VIoIb,  or  Violins,  in  five  parts.'  The  first  pavan 
of  these  seven  is  that  so  frequently  alluded  to  by 
contemporary  dramatists  as  '  Lachrymae.'  Dow- 
land afterwards  returned  to  Denmark,  which  he 
finally  quitted  in  1609  to  come  back  to  and 
remain  in  England.  In  1609  he  published  his 
translation  of  Andreas  Omi^oparcus's  treatise 
'  Micrologus.'  In  161  o,  at  the  end  of  a  collection 
of  lute  lessons  edited  by  his  son,  Robert^  appeared 
some  Observations  on  Lute  playing  by  Dowland. 
In  161  a  Dowland  published  'A  Pilgrime't 
Solace,  wherein  is  contained  Mumcall  Harmonie 
of  3,  4,  and  5  parts,  to  be  sung  and  plaid  witk 
Lute  and  Viols.'  He  describes  himself  on  the 
title-page  as  'Lutenist  to  the  Lord  Walden.' 
In  1635  ^®  ^M  ^^^  of  the  six  lutenists  in  ths 
service  of  the  king.  Dowland  died  eariy  in 
i6a6.  His  skill  as  a  lutenist  is  celebrated  in 
one  of  the  sonnets  of  Shakspere's  'Passiooate 
Pilgrim,'  printed  in  1599,  ^^^  which  sonnet  had 
previously  been  printed  in  a  work  by  Bichaitl 
Barnfield. 

'  If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 
As  they  must  ne^ds,  the  sister  and  the 
brother. 


Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly 

touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense; 
Spenser  to  me,'  etc.  [W.  H.H.] 

DOWLAND,  BoBEBT,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  also  a  lutenist.  In  1610  he  edited  'A 
Musicall  Banqvet.  Furnished  with  varietie 
of  Delicious  Ayres,  Collected  out  of  the  best 
Authors  in  English,  French,  Spanish  and 
Italian,  by  Bobert  Dowland.'  The  authcn 
referred  to  are  Daniel  Batchelar,  John  Dow- 
land, Kobert  Hales,  Anthony  Hdbome,  and 
Richard  Martin.  In  the  same  year  he  also 
edited  '  Varietie  of  Lessons :  vis.  Fantasies^ 
Pavins,  Galliards,  Almaines»  Corantoes,  and 
Volts.  Selected  out  of  the  best  approved  Au- 
thors, as  well  beyond  the  Seas  as  of  our  owns 
Country.  By  Bobert  Dowland.  Whereunto  is 
annexed  certaine  Observations  belonging  to  Lute- 
playing  by  John  Baptisto  Besardo  of  Viconti: 
Also  a  short  Treatise  thereunto  appertayning 
by  John  Dowland,  Batchelor  of  Musicke.  In 
April,  i6a6,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Bobert 
Dowland  was  appointed  his  sueoesiBor  as  <Mie  of 
the  musicians  to  the  king.  The  time  of  his 
deaih  has  not  been  discovered,  but  he  was  living 
in  1641,  when  his  name  ocoqeb  as  one  of  the 
'  Musicians  for  the  Waytes.'  [W.H.H.] 

DRAESEKE,  Felix,  a  gift;ed  and  highly  cul- 
tivated, though  somewhat  eccentric,  composer  and 
writer  upon  musical  subjects,  disdple  of  Liszt's  al 
Weimar,  and  one  of  that  small  but  formidable 
circle  of  young  musicians, who  are  known  as '  die 
neudeutache  Schule,'  and  amongst  whom  are 
such  names  as  Hans  yon  B^ow,  Peter  Comeliop, 
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Clindworth  and  Carl  Tausig,  was  bom  in 
it  Coburg.  On  leaving  Weinuu*,  Draseke 
.  at  Dresden,  and  subeequentlj  at  Lau- 
as  teacher  of  the  pianoforte  and  harmony. 
•8  Yon  Billow  called  him  to  Munich  as  a 
'  of  the  new  Conservatoire,  but  he  re- 
to  Switzerland  soon  after  Von  Biilow's 
ure  from  Munich  earlj  in  1869,  and  is  at 
t  residing  at  Dresden.  Draseke  has  pub- 
B  number  of  pianoforte  pieces,  remarkable 
rmonic  and  rhythmic  subtleties ;  *  Fan- 
ucke  in  Walzerform/  op.  3  ;  '  Deux  valses 
loert,*  op.  4 ;  a  fine  Sonata  in  E  major,  op. 
eral  pieces  for  piano  and  violoncello ;  some 
compositions  and  a  symphony.  An  opera, 
ich  he  himself  wrote  the  poem,  is  still  in 
cript.  Of  his  literary  labours,  the  elabor- 
alysis  of  Liszt's  Poemes  symphoniques  in 
iVa  '  Anregungen,*  and  the  recent  essay 
;er  Cornelius,  in  '  Die  neue  Zeitschrift  fiir 
,*  as  well  as  a  treatise  on  'Modulation,' 
luable.  [E.  D.] 

iGHI,  ANTomo,  capellmeister  to  the 
it  Vienna,  bom  at  Ferrara  1635  (not  164a, 
erally  stated).  In  74  he  was  invited  to 
I  as  Hoftheater  Intendant  to  the  Emperor 
d  I,  and  chapel -master  to  the  Empress 
"6,  and  in  8  a  took  up  his  abode  there  for 
He  was  a  gifted  dramatic  composer,  and 
>rolific,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  his 
performed  at  the  court  during  38  years, 
ting  to  no  less  than  87  operas,  87  feste 
i  and  serenades,  and  3  a  oratorios.  (See 
Vb  life  of  Fux.)  Some  of  his  carnival  operas 
)een  several  times  revived.  The  scores 
t  of  his  works  are  in  the  imperial  library, 
me  in  the  archives  of  the  '  Gesellschaft  der 
freunde.'  His  librettos,  some  of  them  il- 
ed,  were  printed  in  the  imperial  press  by 
row,  and  have  nearly  all  been  preserved, 
anally  he  wrote  librettos,  which  were  set 
9r  composers,  Ziani,  Bertali,  and  even  the 
or  Leopold,  who  composed  the  complete 
Apollo  deluso*  (1669),  and  airs  for  others, 
s  mistakes  have  been  made  about  the  year 
death.  Walther*8  Lexicon  speaks  of  him 
'e  in  1703,  and  F^tis,  followed  by  most 
1  biographers,  says  he  went  back  to  Ferrara 
ed  there  in  1 707 ;  but  aU  doubts  are  set 
by  the  raster  of  deaths  in  Vienna,  from 
it  appears  he  died  there  Jan.  18,  1700, 
5.  A  son  of  his,  Carlo,  was  court-scholar 
8,  court-organist  in  1698,  and  died  May 
[.  [C.F.P.] 

^.GHI,  Giovanni  Baptista;  was  an  Italian 
»n  who  settled  in  London  in  the  middle 

17th  century,  and  who,  during  his  long 
ice  in  this  country,  so  completely  adopted 
iglish  style  of  composition  that  he  must 
luxled  as  in  effect  an  English  composer, 
been  conjectured  that  he  was  a  brother  of 
io  Draghi.  The  earliest  notice  of  him  is 
in  Pepys's  Diary,  under  date  of  Feb.  i  a. 

The  diarist  there  mentions  having  heard 
t  Lord  Brouncker*8  house)  sing  through  an 
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act  of  an  Italian  opera  which  he  had  written  and 
composed  at  the  instance  of  Thomas  Killigrew, 
who  had  an  intention  of  occasionally  introducing 
such  entertainments  at  his  theatre.  Pepys  ex- 
presses in  strong  terms  his  admiration  of  the 
composition.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
this  opera  was  ever  produced.  Draghi  however 
lived  to  witness  the  introduction  into  this  country 
of  the  Italian  opera  at  the  commencement  of  the 
following  century.  He  excelled  as  a  player  on 
the  harpsichord,  for  which  instrument  he  com- 
posed and  published  in  England  many  lessons. 
He  was  music-master  to  Queen  Anne,  and  prob- 
ably also  to  her  elder  sister.  Queen  Mary.  In 
1675  ^^  composed  the  act-tunes  and  some  other 
instnmiental  music  for  Shadwell's  opera  *  Psyche  *; 
the  remainder,  including  the  whole  of  the  vocal 
part,  being  composed  by  Matthew  Lock.  On 
the  death  of  Look  in  1677  Draghi  succeeded  him 
as  organist  to  Catherine  of  Braganza,  wife  of 
Charles  II.  In  1687,  for  the  celebration  of  St. 
Cedlia^s  day,  he  composed  music  for  Dryden's 
fine  ode  commencing  '  From  Harmony,  from 
heavenly  Hannony.*  In  1706  he  contributed 
part  of  the  music  to  D*Urfey*s  comic  opera, 
'  Wonders  in  the  Sun ;  or,  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Birds,*  produced  at  the  Queen*s  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket.  Many  songs  by  him  are  found  in 
the  collections  of  the  period.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DRAGONETTI,  DomenicX),  one  of  the  great- 
est known  players  on  the  double-bass,  bom  at 
Venice  1755.  Asa  boy  he  showed  remarkable 
talent  for  music,  teaching  himself  the  guitar  and 
violin,  which  however  he  soon  exchanged  for  his 
own  special  instrument.  On  this  he  quickly 
outstripped  his  master  Berini,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  orchestra  of  the  'O^era  buffa*  at  13.  and 
a  year  later  to  the  'Opera  seria'  at  San  Bene- 
detto, and  to  all  performances  of  importance. 
In  his  1 8th  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  poet  in 
the  choir  of  St.  Mark^s,  hitherto  occupied  by  his 
master,  who  himself  persuaded  him  to  accept  it. 
He  had  now  attained  to  such  perfection  that 
nothing  was  too  hard  for  him ;  he  composed 
sonatas,  concertos  and  capriccios  for  his  instru- 
ment, and  frequently  played  upon  it  the  violon- 
cello part  in  string-quartets.  At  Vicenza  he 
played  in  the  opera  orchestra,  and  while  there 
was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  marvellous 
double-bass,  with  which  he  never  again  parted, 
although  often  tempted  by  large  offers  of  money. 
This  instrument  belonged  to  the  convent  of  S.  Pie- 
tro,  and  wasmadeby  Gasparo  di  Sal6,  master  of  the 
Amati.  He  tested  its  powers  on  the  monks  of  S. 
Giustina  at  Padua,  by  imitating  a  thunderstorm 
and  bringing  them  out  of  their  cells  in  the  dead  of 
the  night.  Meantime  his  fame  had  spread  beyond 
Italy,  and  he  was  offered  an  engagement  at  the  Im- 
perial Opera  in  St.  Petersburg,  upon  which  the  Pro- 
curatorsofSt.Mark'simmediatelyraised  his  salary. 
Shortly  after,  however,  he  obtained  a  year's  leave 
of  absence,  having  been  persuaded  by  Banti  and 
Pacohierotti  to  accept  an  invitation  to  London, 
where  he  arrived  in  1 794,  ond  was  immediately 
engaged  for  the  opera»  and  for  the  concerts  at  the 
King's  Theatre.    He  made  his  first  appearance 
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<m  ihe  20th  of  Dec.,  and  gave  a  benefit-concert 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1 795,  when  he  was  assisted 
by  B«iiti,  Yiotti,  the  harpist  Le  Foumear,  Har- 
rington, Monzani,  Holmes,  and  the  brothers  Le- 
ander,  French-horn  players.  The  force  and  ex- 
pression of  his  playing  and  his  power  of  reading 
at  sight  excited  universal  astonishment,  and  he 
was  at  once  invited  to  take  part  in  all  the  great 
provincial  performances.  Henceforth  he  became 
the  inseparable  companion  of  the  violoncellist 
Idndley;  for  5  a  years  they  played  at  the  same 
desk  at  the  opera,  the  Antient  Ck)ncerts,  the 
Philharmonic,  the  Provincial  Festivals,  etc.,  and 
their  execution  of  Ck)relli'B  sonatas  in  particular 
was  an  unfailing  attraction.  Great  as  was  Drago- 
netti*8  power  of  overcoming  difficulties,  it  was  his 
extraoindinary  tone,  and  the  taste,  judgment,  and 
steadiness  of  his  performance,  that  characterised 
him,  and  made  lum  so  indispensable  to  the  or- 
chestra. 

Soon  after  Dragonetti*s  arrival  in  London  he 
met  Haydn,  with  whom  he  became  intimate. 
On  his  way  to  Italy  in  1798  Dragonetti  visited 
the  great  master  in  Vienna,  and  was  much 
delighted  with  the  score  of  the  '  Creation,'  just 
completed.  In  1808  and  9  he  was  again  in 
Vienna,  but  from  caprice  would  play  before  no 
one  but  the  family  of  Prince  Starhemberg,  in 
whose  palace  he  lived,  and  whose  wife  often 
accompanied  him  on  the  piano.  Here  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Beethoven,  and  also  that  of 
Sechter,  afterwards  court-organist,  a  sound  musi- 
cian, who  was  teaching  the  porter*B  children,  and 
whom  Dragonetti  requested  to  put  a  pianoforte 
accompaniment  to  his  concertos.  To  him  he 
played -unasked,  though  he  locked  up  his  instru- 
ment because  the  Starhembeigs  invited  some  of 
the  nobility  to  their  soir^.  His  silence  was 
perhaps  partly  caused  by  his  fear  of  Napoleon, 
who  was  then  in  occupation  of  Vienna^  and  who 
wished  to  take  him  by  force  to  Paris.  With 
Sechter  he  corresponded  all  his  life,  and  remem- 
bered him  in  his  will.  In  August  1845,  when 
90,  he  headed  the  double-basses  (13  in  number) 
at  the  Beethoven  Festival  at  Bcinn ;  and  Berlioz, 
in  his  *  Soirees  de  Torchestre,'  writes  that  he 
had  seldom  heard  the  scherzo  in  the  C  minor 
Symphonv played  with  so  much  vigour  and  finish. 
Thus,  in  his  old  age.  he  rendered  homage  to  the 
great  master,  of  whose  friendship  he  was  reminded 
on  his  death-bed.  Shortly  before  his  end,  when 
surrounded  by  Count  Pepoli,  Pigott,  Tolbecque, 
and  V.  Kovello,  he  received  a  visit  from  Stumpff, 
the  well-known  harp  maker,  who,  as  Dragonetti 
held  out  his  great  hand  covered  with  callosities  and 
unnaturally  spread  from  constant  playing,  said 
with  emotion, '  This  is  the  hand  which  Beethoven 
our  great  firiend,  whose  spirit  now  dwells  in  purer 
regions,  bade  me  press.  He  died  in  his  own 
house  in  Leicester  Square,  April  16,  1846,  and 
was  buried  on  the  a  4th  in  Ihe  Catholic  chapel  at 
Moorfields.  His  works  were  tew.  It  is  not  ge- 
nerally known  that  he  wrote  for  the  voice,  but 
three  canzonets  with  Italian  words,  written  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Vienna,  still  exist  in  a  collection 
of '  XXXIV  Canzonette  e  Bomanzi,'  by  various 
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oomposersi  and  dedicated  to  the  Archduke 
Bodolph,  Beethoven*s  friend  and  papil.  He 
was  a  great  collector  of  pictures,  engravings, 
musical  instruments,  and  music;  and  l^t  to 
the  British  Museum  alone  i8a  volumes  of 
scores  of  classical  operas.  His  eccentricities  were 
many  and  curious.  He  was  an  inveterate  snuff- 
taker,  and  had  a  perfect  gallery  of  snuff-boxes. 
Among  his  treasures  were  found  a  quantity  of 
curiously-dressed  dolls,  with  which  he  used  to 

Slay  like  a  child,  taking  a  stJection  of  them  with 
im  to  the  musical  festivals,  especially  a  black 
one  which  he  called  his  wife.  His  dog  Carlo 
always  accompanied  him  in  the  orchestra.  The 
most  curious  thing  about  him  was  his  speech,  a 
mixture  of  his  native  Beigamese  dialect  with  bad 
French,  and  worse  English.  He  was  a  man  of 
kindly  temper  and  a  warm  Mend,  though  in 
money  matters  very  close.  His  picture  as  'II 
Patriarca  dei  Contrabassi'  was  published  by 
Thierry,  after  a  hxdf  length  taken  in  crayons  by 
Salabert,  of  London.  His  precious  instrument^ 
his  companion  for  nearly  sixty  years,  he  be- 
queathed to  the  'Vestry  of  the  Patriarchal 
Church  of  S.  Mark  at  Venice.'  [C.  F.  P.] 

DRECHSLER,  Josef,  a  remarkable  composer 
and  teacher,  bom  May  26,  1782,  at  Vlachovo 
BrezI  in  Bohemia ;  received  his  first  instruction 
from  his  father,  schoolmaster  in  his  native  place. 
After  various  alternations  of  place  and  pursuit, 
he  studied  music  and  law  at  Prague;  in  1807 
found  himself  at  Vienna,  but  it  was  not  till  18 10 
that  he  obtained  employment  as  chorus-master  at 
the  Court  Theatre.  This  was  followed  ini  8 1  a  by 
a  place  as  '  Capellmeister  adjunct,'  then  by  an 
organist's  post ;  in  1 8 1 5  he  opened  a  music  school^ 
and  gradually  won  his  way  upwards,  till  in  a  a  he 
was  chief  Capellmeister  at  the  theatre  in  the  Leo- 
poldstadt.  On  G&nsbacher*s  death  in  44  he  be- 
came Capdlmeister  at  S.  Stephen^s,  a  post  which 
he  retained  till  his  death,  Feb.  27,  1852.  His  in* 
dustry  during  this  chequered  life  was  truly  ex- 
traordinary. He  left  behind  him  books  of  in- 
struction for  the  Organ,  Harmony,  Thorough 
Bass,  and  the  art  of  Preluding,  with  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Pleyel's  Clavier-school ;  16  Masses,  and  a 
Requiem;  24  smaller  pieces  of  choral  music; 
6  Operas ;  25  shorter  dramatic  pieces  (Sing- 
spiele)  and  pantomimes  ;  3  Cantatais,  and  a  host 
of  Airs,  Sonatas,  Fugues,  Quartets,  etc.  To  say 
that  none  of  these  have  survived  is  to  detract 
nothing  firom  the  activity  and  devotion  of  Josef 
Drechsler.  [G.] 

DRECHSLER,  Kabl,  a  great  violonceDo 
player,  bcum  May  27,  1800,  at  Kamenz,  in  Sax- 
ony. Entered  the  Court  band  at  Dessau,  in  1820, 
and  in  24  put  himself  under  Dotzauer  at  Dres- 
den. In  20  he  received  a  peimanent  appointment 
as  leader  of  the  band  at  Dessau.  Before  then  he 
had  visited  England,  and  played  with  much 
success.  He  shOne  equally  in  quartets,  solos, 
and  the  orchestra,  with  a  full  tone,  good  in- 
tonation, and  excellent  taste.  Drechsler  was 
the  master  of  Cossmann,  Grtttzmacher,  and  A. 
Lindner,  [6.] 


BREHEB. 

DREHER.  A  name  given  in  AusiriA  and 
Bavaria  to  a  dance  very  similar  to  the  Landlbr. 
The  name,  which  \a  doBcriptive  of  the  dance,  is 
derived  firom  the  verb  drehen,  to  twirl.  Suites  of 
Drehers  are  said  to  be  in  existence,  but  dance, 
muaic,  and  name  are  now  alike  obsolete.    [E.P.] 

DREYSCHOCK,  Alexander,  bom  Oct.  15, 
1 81 8,  at  Zack  in  Bohemia,  died  April  i,  1869, 
at  Venice ;  a  pianist  of  great  executive  attain- 
ment, and  a  well -trained  musician  to  boot. 
J.  B.  Cramer,  who  in  his  old  days  heard  him  at 
Paris,  exclaimed :  '  The  man  has  no  lefl  hand ! 
here  are  two  righl  hands !  *  Dreyschock  was  the 
hero  of  octaves,  sixths,  and  thirds,  his  execution 
the  non  plus  ultra  of  mechanical  training.  He 
played  his  own  pieces  principally,  though  his 
repertoire  included  many  classical  works,  which 
latter  he  gfave  with  faultless  precision,  but  in  a 
manner  cold  and  essentially  prosaic.  In  very 
early  youth,  already  a  brilliajit  performer,  he 
became  the  pupil  of  Tomaschek  at  Pnigue. 
He  began  his  travels  in  1838,  and  continued 
them  with  little  interruption  for  twenty  years. 
Up  to  1848,  from  which  year  the  golden  time 
for  itinerant  virtuosi  b^;an  to  decline,  Dreyschock 
gathered  applause,  reputation,  orders,  decora- 
tions, and  money  in  plenty,  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other.  In  186a  he  was  called  to 
the  professorship  of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Con- 
Bervatoire  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  chosen  director  of  the  Imperial 
achool  for  theatrical  music,  and  appointed  court 
pianist ;  but  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  sent 
to  Italy  in  68,  where  in  69  he  died.  The  body 
was  buried  at  Prague  in  accordance  with  the 
desires  of  his  family.  Dreyschock^s  publications 
for  his  instrument  have  not  met  with  much 
Buccets.  They  are  'salon  music*  of  a  correct 
but  cold  and  sterile  sort.  He  also  brought  forth 
a  sonata,  a  rondo  with  orchestra,  a  string- 
quartet  and  an  overture  for  orchestra,  all  still 
bom,  spite  of  their  solid  and  respectable  musical 
parentage.  [E.  D.] 

DROGHIERINA.    See  Chimentt. 

BROKK  A  name  given  to  the  three  lower 
pipes  of  the  bagpipe,  which  each  emit  only  a 
■ingle  tone ;  usually  two  octaves  of  the  key-note 
r>,  and  the  fifth  A.  They  are  distinguished  from 
the  Chaunteb,  which  has  the  power  of  producing 
a  melodious  succession  of  notes.     [See  Bagpipe.] 

The  term  has  hence  been  transferred  to  con- 
^uous  bass  in  a  composition,  usuallv  of  a  pastoral 
kind,  as  in  the  '  Hirten-melodie'  m  Schubert*i 
'Rosamunds^* 
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the  'Leyermann*  in  Schabert*B  <  Winterreise,* 


or  the  Danse  des  Juives  in  the  ballet  of  Gounod's 
*  Reine  de  Saba  * : — 


See  also  the  *  Hirtengesang*  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Finale  to  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony,  and 
many  other  places.  [W.  H.  S.] 

DROUET,  Louis  FRAN9018  Philippe,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  flute-players,  bom  at  Am- 
sterdam 1792.  At  seven  years  old  he  played  at 
the  Conservatoire  and  the  Opera-house,  l^aris. 
From  1807-10  he  was  teacher  to  King  Louis  of 
Holland,  and  claims  to  have  put  'Partant  pour 
la  Syrie*  into  shape  for  Queen  Hortense.  His 
serious  study  of  the  flute  began  in  1807,  after  an 
extraordinary  success  which  he  achieved  at  a 
concert  of  Rode's  in  Amsterdam.  Ini  8 11  he  was 
appointed  solo  flute  to  Napoleon  I,  a  post  which 
he  retained  after  the  Restoration.  He  appeared 
in  London  at  the  Philharmonic  March  25,  181 6, 
and  this  was  probably  the  commencement  of  a 
lengthened  tour,  during  which  he  resided  for 
some  time  at  Naples  and  the  Hague.  He  played 
again  at  the  Philharmonic  May  17,  1830.  From 
1 836  to  54  he  was  Court-Gapellmeister  at  Coburg, 
after  whidi  he  visited  America.  Since  his  return 
thence  he  has  lived  at  Grotha  and  Frankfort. 
Drouet  was  eminently  a  flute  player,  not  remark- 
able for  tone,  but  with  extraordinary  skill  in 
rapid  passages  and  in  double  tongueing.  He  left 
some  150  works  of  all  kinds,  admirably  written 
for  the  flute,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  players, 
but  of  little  account  as  music.     He  died  1S73. 

DRUM.  Some  instrument  of  this  kind  has 
been  known  in  almost  every  age  and  country, 
except  perhaps  in  Europe,  where  it  appears  to 
have  been  iatroduced  at  a  comparatively  late 
period  from  the  East. 

A  drum  may  be  defined  to  be  a  skin  or  skins 
stretched  on  a  frame  or  vessel  of  wood,  metal,  or 
earthenware,  and  may  be  of  three  dififerent 
kinds : — 

I.  A  single  skin  on  a  frame  or  vessel  open  at 
bottom,  as  the  Tambourine,  Egyptian  Drum,  etc 

.2.  A  single  skin  on  a  clewed  vessel,  as  the 
Kettledrum. 

3.  Two  skins,  one  at  each  end  of  a  cylinder, 
as  the  Side-drum,  etc. 

1.  The  first  sort  is  represented  by  the  modem 
tambourine,  and  its  varieties  will  be  described 
under  that  head.    [Tambourine.] 

2.  The  second  kind  is  represented  by  the 
modem  Kettledrum — the  only  really  artistically 
musical  instrument  of  this  class.  It  consists  of 
a  metallic  kettle  or  shell,  more  or  less  hemispheri- 
cal, and  a  head  of  vellum  which,  being  first 
wetted,  is  lapped  over  an  iron  ring  fitting  closely 
outside  the  kettle.  Screws  working  on  this  ring 
serve  to  tighten  or  slacken  the  h^yd,  and  thus 


In  France  uid  of  copper  ia  Engl&nd.  In  the 
iMvahj  two  drums  ore  used,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  horse's  neck.  Two  are  likewise  required  in 
orehestras.  The  larger  of  the  two  drums  should 
be  »ble  to  go  down  to  F,  and  the  smaller  to  tlie 
F  above  (a),  giving  a  range  of  an  octave  to  the 
two.  Each  drum  should  have  a  compass  of  a 
fifth,  viz.  F  to  C  for  the  ]aiger  (6),  and  Bb  to  F 
for  the  smaller  (c). 

In  the  key  of  F.  the  tonic  and  dominant  toay 
be  obtained  in  two  ways  (d),  and  Ukewise  in  Bb 
(e),  but  in  all  other  keys  in  only  one  way. 


Drums  are  generally  tuned  to  tonic  and  domi- 
nant 1  but  modem  composers  have  found  out  that 
they  may  advantageously  aUnd  ia  a  different 
relation  to  each  other.  Thus  Beethoven,  in  his 
Sth  and  9th  Sj'mphonies.  has  them  occaaionally 
in  octaves  (/),  and  Mendelssohn,  in  his  Bondo 
Brillonte,  moat  ingeniously  puts  them  in  D  and 
E  (,g) ;  thereby  making  them  available  in  the 


Symphony'  t1 
in  the  followi 


And  in  '  Robert  le  IMable '  (No.  1 7  of  the  score) 
Meyerbeer  uses  three  drums,  C,  G,  and  D. 

Another  innovation  is  due  to  Beethoroi, 
namely,  strilung  both  drums  at  once.  This  oc- 
cars  in  his  9th  Symphony,  where,  in  the  iloii 


movement,  the  kettledrums  have 


Gounod  has  a  aimilar  chord  in  the  ballet  muiic 
of  'Ia  Bcine  de  Saba.'  But  Berlioi,  in  hli 
'  Requiem,'  beddes  fifty  brass  inatrumenti,  lot 

cdght  pain  of  kettledrums,  played  by  ten  dnuD- 
mers,  two  of  the  pain  having  two  druicmcn 
each.      The    drum    parts    have    theaa   chtsdi— 


most  of  the  notes  being  doubled. 

Besides  their  obvious  use  in  forte  pasnges,  the 
drums  are  capable  of  beautiful  piano  eSacSt. 
Observe  a  passage  several  times  repeated  in 
Mozart's  ov^ure  to  '  Die  Zauberflote,'  bc^nning 
at  the  4TBt  bar  from  the  end  :  also  the  mysteriDiu 
effect  of  the  i.^th  bar  in  the  introduction  to 
Beethoven's  'Mount  of  Olives';  that  of  the  A|j 
against  a  tremolo  of  the  strings  in  tiie  tint  mox-e- 
munt  of  Weber's  overture  to  '  Der  Freisdiua,' 
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return  of  the  subject  in  the  middle  movement. 

%Vtien  musicians  talk  of  'dnmss'  they  mesn 
kettledrums,  In  contradistinction  to  the  side  drum 
or  bass  drum,  of  which  hereaiier.  The  two  latter 
can  only  mark  the  rhythm,  not  being  musicsl 
notes;  but  kettledrums  give  musical  sounds  as 
definitely  as  the  double  bass,  and  can  only  be 
used  when  forming  part  of  the  harmony  played  by 
the  other  instruiiieutd.  Composers  have  usually 
treated  them  thus ;  but  Beethoven  was  probably 
the  first  to  see  that  they  might  also  be  treated 
as  eolo  instruments,  llus  in  the  Andante  of 
his  Symphony  No.  i  the  drum  repeats  this  bar 

eveial  times  as  a  boas  to  ■ 


keys  of  B  minor  and  D  major,  as  notes  of  the 
common  chord,  and  of  the  dominant  seventh,  in 
both  keys.  By  this  contrivance  the  performer 
has  Dot  to  chai^  the  key  of  his  instruments  all 
through  the  rondo — an  operation  requiring  as 
wB  shall  see,  considerable  time.  Berlioz  says 
that  it  l»ok  seventy  yean  to  discover  that  it 
was  poeaible  to  have  three  kettledrums  in  an 
orchestra.  But  Auber's  overture  to  '  Mananiello' 
cannot  be  played  properly  with  less,  as  it  requires 
the  notes  G,  D,  and  A ;  and  there  is  not  time  to 
chonga  theG  drum  into  A.   In  Spohr's  'Historical 


of  the  drum  give  the  only  signs  of  life  i 
deep  prevailing  gloom.  Of  the  drums  in  octaves 
in  Beethoven's  Sth  and  9th  Symphoniee,  we  have 
already  epoken.  And  in  reviewing  his  Violin 
Concerto,  which  begins  with  four  beata  of  the 
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4nim,  literally  $olo,  an  EnglJBh  critic  obBerreB 
that '  until  Beethoven's  time  the  drum  had,  with 
rar^  exceptions,  been  used  as  a  mere  means  of 
producing  noise — of  increasing  the  din  of  the 
fortes;  but  Beethoven,  with  that  feeling  of  affec- 
tion which  he  had  for  the  humblest  member  of 
the  orchestra,  has  here  raised  it  to  the  rank  of 
»  solo  instrument/ 

The  late  Mr.  Hogarth  says  that  'to  play  it 
wdl  is  no  easy  matter.  A  single  stroke  of  the 
drum  may  determine  the  character  of  a  whole 
movement;  and  the  slightest  embarrassment, 
hesitation,  or  misapprehension  of  the  requisite 
d^^ree  of  force,  may  ruin  the  design  of  the 
composer.* 

Tliere  are^many  sorts  of  sticks.  The  best  are 
of  whalebone  with  a  small  wooden  button  at  the 
end,  covered  with  a  thin  piece  of  very  fine  sponge. 
With  these  every  effect,  loud  or  soft,  can  be 
produced.  A  small  knob,  not  exceeding  i^  inch 
in  diameter,  entirely  made  of  felt  on  a  flexible 
stick,  answers  very  well.  India-rubber  discs  are 
not  so  good.  Worst  oi  all  are  large  clumsy  knobs 
of  cork,  coveied  with  leather,  afli  they  obscure  the 
dear  ring  of  the  kettledrum,  so  different  from 
the  tone  of  a  bass  drum. 

Very  large  drums,  going  below  F,  have  not  a 
good  musical  tone,  but  mere  thunder.  Thin 
transparent  skins  have  a  better  tone  than  the 
opaque  white  ones.  The  right  place  to  strike  a 
kettle-drum  is  at  about  one-fourth  of  its  diameter. 
A  roll  is  written  in  either  of  the  following  wayn^ 
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m 


SSL 
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and  is  performed  by  alternate  single  strokes  of 
the  sticks.  We  sh^  see  presently  that  the  side- 
drum  roll  is  produced  in  quite  a  different  manner. 

Drum  parts  were  formerly  always  written,  like 
lioni  and  trumpet  parts,  in  the  key  of  G,  with  an 
:indication  at  the  beginning  as  to  how  they  were 
to  be  tuned,  as  'Timp.  in  Eb,  Bb,'  or  *Timp. 
±1  6,  D,*  etc. ;  but  it  is  now  usual  to  write  the 
^xeal  notes. 

To  tune  drums  of  the  ordinary  construction,  a 
^Ley  has  to  be  applied  successively  to  each  of  the 
several  screws  that  serve  to  tighten  or  loosen  the 
^ead.  In  French -made  drums  there  is  a  fixed 
^-shaped  key-head  to  each  screw.  But  even  then 
:St  takes  some  time  to  effect  a  change,  whence 
^veral  attempts  have  been  made  to  enable  the 
'Vterformer  to  tune  each  drum  by  a  single  motion 
instead  of  turning  seven  or  eight  screws.  In 
Cotter's  system,  the  head  is  acted  on  by  several 
^ron  bars  following  the  external  curvature  of  the 
shell,  and  converging  under  it ;  and  they  are  all 
drawn  simultaneously  by  a  screw  tumea  by  the 
^oot  of  the  performer,  or  by  turning  the  whole 
cirQm  bodily  round. 

Cornelius  Ward  took  out  a  patent  in  1 8  3  7  for  the 
■^>ae  object.  The  head  is  drawn  by  an  endless 
f'^'iti  passing  over  pulleys  from  the  outside  te  the 
J'^^ide  of  the  drum,  where  it  goes  over  two  nutn, 
■^^ving  each  two  pulleys,    fiiese  nuts  approach 


and  recede  from  each  other  by  means  of  a  hori- 
zontal screw,  nearly  as  long  as  the  diameter  of 
the  drum,  the  handle  of  which  comes  just  outside 
the  shell,  and  is  turned  by  the  performer  whenever 
he  requires  to  tune  the  cbrum.  A  spring  indicator 
shows  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  cord,  and  con- 
sequently  the  note  which  the  drum  wUl  give,  so 
that  the  performer  may  tune  his  instrument  by 
the  eye  instead  of  the  ear.  Gautrot,  of  Paris,  has 
another  plan,  viz.  a  brass  hoop  fitthig  closely  in- 
side the  shell,  and  pressing  against  the  head.  A 
handle,  working  a  rack  and  pinion  motion,  raises 
or  lowens  this  hoop,  and  so  tunes  the  drum  by 
altering  the  pressure  against  the  head.  Einbigler, 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  makes  drums  with  a 
similar  internal  hoop,  but  worked  by  a  different 
mechanism ;  they  are  used  in  the  theatre  of  that 
tewn. 

There  will  always  be  some  objection  to  these 
schemes  from  the  fact  of  the  head  being  an  ani- 
mal membrane,  and  consequently  not  perfectly 
homogeneous,  but  requiring  a  litUe  more  or  less 
tension  in  some  part  of  its  circumference,  unless, 
as  in  Einbigl^'s  drums,  there  are  small  screws 
with  fly-nuts  all  round  the  upper  hoop,  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  any  local  inequality  of 
tension.  Writers  on  acoustics  seem  to  have 
been  disheartened  by  this  inequality  from  eX' 
tending  their  experiments  on  the  vibration  of 
membranes.  Even  Ghladni  does  not  pursue 
the  subject  very  far.  We  must  therefore  be 
content  with  some  empirical  formula  for  deter- 
mining the  proportion  which  two  drums  should 
bear  to  each  other,  so  that  the  compass  of  the 
larger  should  be  a  fourth  above  that  of  the 
smaller.  We  have  already  said  that  the  lowest 
notes  of  the  two  drums  should  be  respectively 

B;    I     uJ^  ,     Now  the  numbers  of  the  vibra- 


tions due  to  these  two  notes  are  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  four.  Assuming  that  the 
sur£BM»s,  or  the  squares  of  the  diameters,  of  the 
membranes  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  they  give,  the  tension  being 
equal  (which  is  true  of  metal  plates  of  equtd 
thickness),  and  calling  the  larger  diameter  D  and 
the  smaller  d^  we  dbould  have  this  proportion 

I>*  :  d" : :  4  :  3,  whence  J>  \d\\i  '.  V  3,  or  as 
2  '•  i'733>  or  very  nearly  as  30  :  26.  Practically 
this  is  found  to  be  a  very  suitable  proportion, 
the  drums  at  the  French  Opera  being  29  and  25^ 
inches  diameter,  and  those  lately  at  the  Grystal 
Palace  28  and  2\\,  No  drum  diould  exceed  29 
inches  or  thereabouts. 

Kettle-drums  in  German  are  called  Pauken ;  in 
Italian,  timpani ;  in  Spanish,  cUalxdet ;  in  French, 
timbaUi :  the  two  latter  evidently  from  the  Arabic 
tahl  and  the  Persian  tambcd.  There  are  two 
very  complete  Methods  for  the  kettledrums,  viz. 
*Metodo  teorico  pratico  per  Timpani,'  by  P.  Pie- 
ranzovini,  published  at  Milan  by  Ricordi :  and  a 
'  Methode  complete  et  raisonn^  de  Timbales,'  by 
Geo.  Kastner,  published  in  Paris  by  Brandus 
(late  Schleeinger). 

3.  The  third  kind  of  drum  consists  of  a  wooden - 
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or  bnn  ^linder  with  a  ikiii  or  he»d  ftt  eadi  mS. 
The  skiiu  are  Upped  round  B  snuUl  hoop,  &  larger 
lioop  pressing  thu  down.  The  two  luge  hoops 
are  connected  by  an  endlew  cord,  pudng  ligug 
from  hoop  to  hoop.  Thii  cord  is  tightened  by 
meone  of  leather  braces  a,  b,  b.  It  is  slackest 
wben  they  are  all  as  at  n,  and  tightest  when  as 
*"  '   is  oallad  a  Side-drum,  and  ia  struck 


In  the  centre  of  the  upper  head  by  two  atlcbs  of 
hard  wood,  ending  in  a.  small  elongated  knob. 
Across  the  lower  head  several  aords  of  catgut, 
called  mart!,  are  str«tchad.  which  rattle  against 
it  at  eveiy  stroke.  The  roll  (nick-nuned  '  daddy- 
mammy')  is  made  by  altentstely  striking  two 
blows  with  the  left  hsjid  and  two  with  the  right, 
very  regularly  and  rapidly,  so  as  to  produce  one 
continuous  Ireaoio.  It  Is  not  easy  to  io,  and 
nnst  be  learned  at  an  early  age. 

Some  ode-drums  are  miida  much  flatter,  and 
are  tightened  by  rods  and  screws  instead  of  cords. 

In  oichestras  the  side-drum  is  frequently  used 
(and  abused)  by  modem  compoaers.  But  in  the 
orertnresto 'LaGaizaLadra  and  '  FW  Diavolo,' 
the  subjects  of  both  being  of  a  semi.milita^ 
nature,  the  effect  is  chaiacteristlc  and  good. 

Side-drums  are  used  in  the  army  Car  keemng 

time  in  marching  sod  for  various  calls,  both  In 

barracks  and  in  action.      In  action,   hawevar, 

bugie-caDs  mm  now  usoa" 

The  Drummers'  Call. 


=^=:  Bepeatediti 


Cease  Firing. 

fey  nJ^nilir. 


DBUBY  LANE. 

He  above  ate  exampka  of  drum  calls  uaj 
In  the  Brltisli  army ;  the  neit  is  ■  Ia  Betrsil^' 
bekten  avsry  evening  in  Ftreocli  gairisun  towns. 
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The  eSect  of  this  Is  very  good  whco,  ai  msj 
be  heard  in  Paris,  it  is  buten  by  twentj-s^ 
drummers.  For  Berlioz  hu  well  obaerved  Uut  > 
sound,  insignificant  wben  heard  singly,  luch  •> 
the  clink  of  one  or  two  muskets  at  'ihoiildti 
arms'  or  the  thud  as  Uie  butt-emd  Domes  to  Ibt 
ground  at  'gruund  arms,'  becranea  brillisnt  ai 
attractive  if  perCxmed  bjr  ti  thousand  mn 
simultaneously- 

The  Tenor-drum  Is  similar  to  the  ride-dnn, 
only  larger,  and  has  no  snaras.  It  servss  for 
tolls  in  military  bands  instead  of  Icettle-dnmu. 

The  French  Tambouiin  is  similar  to  the  laA, 
but  very  narrow  and  long.  It  is  used  in  Proveoce 
for  dance  mudc.  The  performer  holds  it  in  lh< 
same  hand  as  his  flagecAet  (which  has  only  threA 
holes)  and  beats  it  with  a  stick  held  in  the  otha 
bond.  Aubsr  has  used  the  tambouiin  in  tbs 
overture  to  '  Le  Fhiltn.' 

The  Ban-drum  (Fr.  Grout  CaUte,  Ital.  Oraa 
Cama  or  Omn  Tamburo)  has  also  two  headii  and 
is  played  with  one  stick  ending  in  a  soft  round 
knob.  It  must  be  struck  in  the  centra  of  one  of 
the  heads.  It  used  to  be  called  tin  long-dram,  and 
was  foimariy  (in  England  at  least)  made  loi^  in 
proportion  to  its  diameter.  But  now  tha  diameter 
.  IB  increased  and  tiia  length  of  the  cylinder  leasesed. 
The  heads  an  tightened  by  cords  and  faiMa  like 
the  side -drum  first  described,  or  by  rods  and  scnw^ 
or  on  Cornelius  Word's  principle  as  deecribed  for 
kettle  drums.  It  is  used  ia  military  bands  and 
orcbestnu.  There  Is  another  sort  of  bastdnmi 
called  a  Gong-drum,  &vm  its  tbrm,  which  ia  similar 
to  a  gong  or  to  ft  gigantic  tambourine.  It  is  v«y 
convenient  in  orchestras  where  space  Is  acane ; 
but  it  is  inferior  to  the  ordinary  bass-drum  in 
qusJity  of  tone,  llese  iostrumenls  do  not  require 
tuning,  as  their  sound  is  suffictently  indefinite  to 
suit  any  key  or  any  chord.     [Sob  Tam-tam.] 

Cymbals  genertjly  play  the  same  part  as  Ihs 
bass  drum ;  though  occasionally,  as  in  the  fint 
Allegro  of  the  overture  to  'Guillaume  Tell,' 
the  bass-drum  part  is  smut  piaUi  (without  ths 
cymbals).  [V.deP.J 

DBCRY  LANE,  opmed  in  1696  under  tbs 
tuune  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  I^ns; 
materially  altered  and  barged  in  1769  and 
17631  pulled  down  in  the  summer  of  1791; 
the  new  theatre  opened  (for  plays)  April  11, 
1794;  burned  Feb.  14, 1809;  rebuilt  and  opened 
(>ct.  10,  '  1819.  Among  the  eminent  composan 
who  have  been  connected  with  this  theatre,  must, 
in  the  first  place,  be  mentioned  Dr.  Ame^  who^ 


DBURY  LANE. 

from  the  year  1 738,  when  he  wrote  the  miuic  to  ^ 
Milton's  'Com us,'  until  shortly  before  his  death 
In  1778,  produced  a  large  number  of  operas  and 
operettas.  In  1806  one  of  Sir  Henry  Bi8hop*s 
first  works,  a  pantomime-ballet  called  'Carac> 
tacuB,*  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane.  But 
Bishop,  after  the  burning  of  the  theatre  in  1809, 
accepted  an  engagement  at  Covent  Garden,  where 
most  of  his  operas  and  musical  dramas  were  per- 
formed. Meanwhile  foreign  operas  as  arranged 
or  disarranged  for  the  English  stage  by  Mr.  Ro> 
phino  Lacy,  Mr.  Tom  Cooke,  and  others,  were 
from  time  to  time  performed  at  Drury  Lane; 
and  in  1833,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Bonn,  some  English  versions  of  Italian  operas 
were  produced  with  the  world-renowned  prima 
donna.  Marietta  Malibran,  in  the  principal  parts. 
Drury  Lane  was  the  last  theatre  at  which  she 
sang.  [Malibban.1  A  few  years  later  Mr.  Bunn 
made  a  praiseworthy  but  not  permanently  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  establish  English  opera  at  this 
theatre.  During  this  period  Balfe's  'Bohemian 
Girl,'  'Daughter  of  St.  Mark,'  'Enchantress,' 
'Bondman/  etc. ;  Wallace's  'Maritana'  and  'Ma- 
tilda of  Hungary,*  Benedict's  '  Crusaders '  and 
'Brides  of  Venice,*  were  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane,  for  which  theatre  they  had  all  been  spe- 
cially written.  When  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  was 
burnt  down  (Dec.  6,  1867),  Mr.  Mapleson  took 
Drury  Lane  for  a  series  of  summer  seasons.  In 
1869  the  performances  took  place  under  the 
xnanagement  of  Mr.  Greorge  Wood  (of  the  firm 
of  Cnmier,  Wood,  and  Co.),  who  among  other  new 
works  produced  Wagner's  'Flying  Dutchman' 
— the  first  of  Herr  Wagner's  operas  performed 
in  England.  Until  1877  'Her  Majesty's  Opera,' 
as  the  establishment  transferred  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Theatre  was  called,  remained  at  Drury 
L«ane.  In  1877,  however,  Mr.  Mapleson  re- 
turned to  the  Haymarket ;  and  his  company  now 
performs  at  the  theatre  rebuilt  on  the  site  of 
'  Her  Majesty's.'  [H.  8.  E.] 

DUBOXJRG,  GsoBOE,  a  grandson  of  Matthew 
I>ubourg,  bom  1799,  i"  author  of  a  history  of  the 
violin  and  the  most  celebrated  performers  on  it, 
originally  published  in  1836,  and  which  in  1S78 
reached  a  fifth  edition.  [W.H.H.] 

DUBOURG,  Matthsw,  an  eminent  English 
violinist,  pupil  of  Geminiani,  bom  in  London 
1703.  It  is  reported  that  he  first  appeared  as 
»  boy  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  Britton  the 
■mall-coal  man,  when  he  performed  a  solo  of 
Corelli  with  great  success,  standing  on  a  high 
stool.  In  1728  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Cousser  as  conductor  of  the  Viceroy's  band  at 
Dublin,  in  which  capacity  he  set  many  odes  for 
the  celebration  of  royal  birthdays.  During  his 
residence  there  he  led  the  band  at  the  perform- 
ances given  by  Handel  during  his  visit  to  Ireland 
in  1741,  and  then  had  the  distinction  of  assisting 
at  the  first  performance  of  the '  Messiah.*  Later 
he  returned  to  London,  and  in  1752  succeeded 
Festing  as  master  of  the  King's  band,  which  post 
he  retained  up  to  his  death  in  1767.  He  lies  in 
Paddington  diurchyard.     Dubourg  appears  to 
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have  been  a  brilliant  performer  and  fond  of 
showing  off  his  skill.  Bumey  relates  that  on 
one  occasion  he  introduced  a  cadenza  of  extra- 
ordinary length  into  the  ritomelle  of  an  air. 
When  at  last  he  finished  up,  Handel,  who  was 
conducting,  exclaimed:  'Welcome  home,  Mr. 
Dubourg.*  [P.  D.] 

DUCIS,  orHERTOGHS,  *  Benkdictus,  a  Flem- 
ish musician  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century, 
organist  of  the  Lady  Chapel  in  the  cathedral  at 
Antwerp,  and  'Prince  de  laGilde'  in  the  brotherw 
hood  of  St.  Luke  in  that  city.  He  left  Antwerp 
in  1 515,  and  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  Eng« 
land,  perhaps  to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII,  but  as 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  lists  of  court 
musicians  at  that  time,  and  no  manuscript  com- 
positions of  his  have  been  found  in  this  country,  it 
appears  that  his  residence  here  must  have  been 
very  short,  if  not  altogether  mythical.  His  elegy 
on  the  death  of  Josquin  (1531),  and  another  on 
the  death  of  Erasmus  (1536)  fix  two  more  dates 
in  his  life.  After  that  no  more  is  known  of  him. 
Some  German  historians  have  claimed  him  as  a 
countryman  on  the  strength  of  the  publication 
and  dedication  of  a  setting  of  the  Odes  of  Horace 
(published  at  Ulm  in  1539,  and  dedicated  to  the 
vouths  of  that  city),  maintaining  that  this  proves 
nis  residence  in  that  city,  but  the  dedication  was 
more  probably  the  work  of  the  publisher  than  of 
the  composer.  His  connection  with  Antwerp, 
mentioned  above,  was  discovered  not  many  years 
ago,  by  M.  Leon  de  Burbure,  and  certainly  out- 
weighs anything  said  in  fiEbVour  of  his  bdng  a 
German ;  while  the  internal  evidence  of  his  com- 
positions, which  bear  the  decided  Flemish  cha- 
racter, and  very  closely  approach  the  style  of 
Josquin,  sets  the  matter  entirely  at  rest. 

We  have  the  following  compositions  of  his : — 
(i)  A  4-part  'monody*  on  the  death  of  Josquin, 
in  the  7th  set  of  French  chansons  in  5  and  6  parts 
printed  by  Tylman  Susato  in  1545.  A  copy  of 
the  book  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  com- 
position itself  is  printed  in  Bumey*B  History 
(ii«  513)9  with  critical  remarks.  There  are  also 
several  songs  by  Ducis  in  former  volumes  of  the 
same  work.  (2)  Another  elegy  in  5  parts, '  Plangite 
Pierides,*  on  the  death  of  Rasmus,  and  an  8-part 
'Agnus  Dei,*  both  from  the  ' SelectisdmsB  nee 
non  funiliarissimse  cantiones  ultra  centum*  (Augs- 
burg 1 540).  (3)  Songs  in  the  collection  of  German 
songs  made  by  Forster  and  printed  by  Petreius 
(Nuremberg  1 539-1 540).  (4)  A  motet, 'Peocan- 
tem  me  quotidie,'  from  the  '  Cantiones  octo  . .  • 
vocum'  printed  by  Uhlard  (Augsburg  1545). 
'No  wonder,'  says  Ambros,  speaking  of  this 
motet,  'that  historians  have  striven  to  prove  such 
a  compose  their  countryman.*  (5)  A  motet» 
'Dum  fiftbricator  mundi  supplicium,*  from  Rhau*s 
'Selectee  Harmonin  .  .  .  de  Passione  Domini' 
(Wittenberg  1538),  (6)  Two  5-part  motets, 
'Benedic  Domine,*  and  'Coi^e  et  animo,*  from 
Kriesstein's  'Cantiones  sex  et  quinque  vocum 
etc.*  (Augsburg  1545).  [J.R.S.-B.] 

1  Benedletns  DaeU.  who  Is  often  MJlad  bj  bb  flrrt  name  alone,  mml 
Doft  be  eoofounded  with  Benedlctut  Appenzelders  «  Dmiu  mnaicUui 
who  Uf«d  la  BelBJum.  bvt  of  kter  date  and  ten  Benloa. 
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DUDDYNGTON. 


DUDDYNGTON,  Airraoirr,  diisen  of  Lon- 
don, contracted  in  15  iq  to  baild  an  oigan  for  All- 
Hallows,  Barking,  for  tlie  aum  of  £50.  [V.  de  P.] 

DUET  (It.  Duetto;  Fr.  Duo).  A  oompoeition 
for  two  Toices  or  instrumenta,  either  with  or 
without  accompanimentB.  Some  writers  use  the 
form  'Duet*  for  vocal,  and  'Duo*  for  instru- 
mental compositions ;  tiiis  distinction,  howoTer, 
is  by  no  means  uniTersally  adopted.  Strictly 
speaking,  a  duet  differs  from  a  two-part  song  in 
the  fact  that  while  in  the  latter  the  second  Yo'oe 
is  mostly  a  mere  accompaniment  to  the  first, 
in  the  duet  both  parts  are  of  equal  importance. 
In  cases  where  it  is  accompanied,  the  accom- 
paniment should  always  be  subordinate  to  the 
principal  parts.  The  most  important  form  of 
the  duet  is  the  'Chamber  Duet,'  of  which  the 
old  German  and  Italian  masters  have  left  many 
excellent  examples  (see  especially  Handel  s 
'Chamber  Duets*).  These  duets  were  often  in 
seyeral  movements,  sometimes  connected  by  reci- 
tatives, and  almost  invariably  in  the  polyphonic 
style.  The  dramatic  duet,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
modem  opera^  is  entirely  unrestricted  as  to  form, 
which  depends  upon  the  exigences  of  the  situa- 
tion. Among  the  finest  examples  of  operatic 
duets  may  be  named  those  in  the  first  act  of 
'Guillaume  Tell,*  in  the  fourth  act  of  'Les 
Huguenots,*  and  in  the  second  act  of  'Masa- 
niello/  in  the  more  modem  school;  while  the 
duets  in  'Fidelio*  and  in  the  operas  of  Mozart 
and  Weber  are  models  of  the  older  classical  forms 
of  the  movement.  Many  of  the  songs  in  Bach*s 
cantatas  in  which  the  voice  and  the  obligate 
instrument  are  equally  prominent  are  really  duets 
in  character,  but  the  term  is  not  applied  to  the 
combination  of  a  voice  and  an  instrument.  The 
word  is  now  often  employed  for  a  pianoforte  piece 
d  quatre  mairu,  of  which  Schubert*s  *  Grand  duo* 
(op.  140)  is  a  splendid  example.  [E.  P.] 

DUETTINO  (Ital.  dimin.).  A  duet  of  short 
extent  and  concise  form. 

DUGAZON,  Mme.  Rosalu,  daughter  of  an 
obscure  actor  named  Lef^vre,  bom  at  Berlin  1 755, 
died  in  Paris  Sept.  32,  1821.  She  and  her  sister 
began  their  career  as  ballet-dancers  at  the  Com^die 
ItaJienne,  and  Rosalie  made  her  first  appear- 
ance as  a  singer  at  the  same  theatre  in  i774< 
She  had  an  agreeable  voice,  much  feeling  and 
finesse^  and  played  to  perfection  *  soubrettes,* 
*  paysannes/  and  *  coquettes.'  Her  most  remark- 
able creation  was  the  part  of  Nina  in  Dalayrac*s 
opera  of  that  name.  After  an  absence  of  three 
yean  during  the  Revolution,  she  reappeared  in 
1795,  and  played  with  unvarying  success  till 
1806,  when  she  retired.  To  this  day  the  classes 
of  parts  in  which  she  excelled  are  known  as 
'jeunes  Dugazon*  and  *mbres  Dugazon.* — Her 
•on  GusTAVB  (Paris  1782-1826),  a  pianist  and 
pupil  of  Berton*s,  obtained  the  second  '  Prix  de 
Koroe*  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1806.  His  operas 
and  ballets,  with  the  exception  of  'Aline'  (1823), 
did  not  succeed.  [G.  C.] 

DULCIMER  (Fr.  Tympaium;  Ital.  Cemhalo, 
Timjpanon,  SaUerio  teditco;  Germ.  HtukhreU), 


DULCIMER. 

The  prototype  of  the  pianoforte,  as  the  psaltery 
was  of  the  harpsichord.  These  inatraments  were 
so  nearly  alike  that  one  description  might  serve 
for  both,  were  it  not  for  the  dififerent  tnannpr  of 
playing  them,  the  strings  of  the  dulcimer  being 
set  in  vibration  by  small  hammers  held  in  the 
hands,  while  in  the  psaltery  the  sonnds  were 
produced  by  plectra  of  ivory,  metal,  or  quill,  or 
even  the  fingers  of  the  performer.  It  is  alao  no 
less  desirable  to  separate  in  description  illstra- 
monts  so  nearly  resembling  each  other,  on  aax>unt 
of  their  ultimate  development  into  the  harpai- 
chord  and  pianoforte  by  the  addition  of  keys. 
[See  Habpbiohord,  and  Pianoforte.] 

Dr.  Rimbault  (Pianoforte,  p.  33)  derives  dul- 
cimer from  *  duloe  melos.*  Perhi^  the  '  dulce,' 
— also  used  in  the  old  English  'dulaate*  and 
'dulsaoordis,*  unknown  instraments  unless  dulci- 
mers— arose  from  the  ability  the  player  had  te 
produce  sweet  sounds  with  the  softer  coTered 
ends  of  the  hammers,  just  as  'piano*  in  piano- 
forte suggeste  a  similar  attribute.  Hie  Italian 
'Salterio  tedesoo*  implies  a  Grerman  derivatian 
for  this  hammer-psaltery.  [See  also  Cxmbalo.] 
The  roughness  of  description  used  by  mediieval 
Italians  in  naming  one  form  of  psaltery  'stru- 
mento  di  poroo,'  pig*s  head,  was  adopted  by  the 
Germans  in  their  fidthful  translation  '  Schweina- 
kopf,'  and  in  naming  a  dulcimer  '  Hackbrett* — a 
buteher's  board  for  chopping  sausace-meat. 

The  dulcimer  is  a  trapez^shaped  instrument  of 
not  more  than  three  feet  in  greatest  width,  com- 
posed of  a  wooden  framing  enclosing  a  wrest- 
plank  for  the  tuning-pins,  round  which  the  strings 
are  wound  at  one  ena ;  a  soundboard  ornamented 
with  two  or  more  sound-holes  and  carrying  two 
bridges  between  which  are  the  lengths  of  wire 
intended  to  vibrate ;  and  a  hitehpin-blodL  fbr  the 
attachment  of  the  other  ends  of  the  strxnga. 
Two,  three,  four,  and  sometimes  five  strings  of 
fine  brass  or  iron  wire  are  grouped  for  each  notei 
The  dulcimer,  laid  upon  a  teble  or  frame  is 
struck  with  hammers,  the  heads  of  which  are 
clothed  on  either  side  with  hard  and  soft  leather 
to  produce  the  forte  and  piano  effects.  The  tone, 
harsh  in  the  loud  playing,  is  always  confused,  as 
there  is  no  damping  contrivance  to  stop  the 
continuance  of  the  sounds  when  not  required. 
This  effect  is  well  imitated  in  various  places  in 
Sohubert*s  '  Divertissement  Hongroise.*  The 
cqmpass  of  two  or  three  octaves,  from  C  or  D  in 
the  bass  clef,  has  always  been  diatonic  in  Eng^ 
land,  but  became  chromatic  in  Germany  before  the 
end  of  the  i8th  century.  As  in  most  medisevai 
musical  instruments  ornamentation  was  freely  used 
on  the  soundboard,  and  on  the  outer  case  when 
one  existed.  The  dulcimer  and  pealten^  appear  to 
have  come  to  us  from  the  East,  it  mav  be  through 
the  Crusades,  for  the  dulcimer  has  been  known 
for  ages  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  also  in  the 
Caucasus,  under  the  name  of '  santir.*  Its  Euro- 
pean use  is  now  limited  to  the  semi-oriental 
gypsy  bands  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 
The  Magyar  name  is '  cimbelomu*  Mr.  Carl  Engel 
('Descriptive  Catalogue,*  1874)  pointe  out  the 
remarkable    resemblance    between    an    Italian 
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-dulcimer  in  South  Eensington  Uuwum  of  Oie 
I  Till  ceDtury  iod  a  modsm  Gsorgiftn  untir ;  uid 
refen  to  the  uae  by  tha  tnuul&ton  of  the  Engligh 
Bible  of  the  word  'dulcimer'  h  well  m  of  the 
luuuea  of  other  instrumenta  onuniou  in  the  Eliia- 
bethan  epoch,  to  repreaeut  Hebrew  ifludcal 
izubiuiient4  about  which  we  have  no  sure  know- 
ledge. Faataleon  Hebenatreit  of  Eialeben,  ■  di»- 
tjnguiahed  Tiolin-pUyer,  became  about  1697  a 
TirtuoBo  upon  the  dirioimer,  which  he  quadruijed 
in  dimeiuioiiB  uid  had  oaiutruct«d  aa  a  double 
hackbrett  with  two  aoiindboaidB,  each  with  iti 
•cale  of  gtriDga— on  the  one  lido  ovenpun  cal^t, 
on  the  other,  wire.    Then  were  185  ilringa  in 
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te» 


all.  coating  100  thaleca  a  year  to  keep  in  order. 
With  thia  powerful  ehromatic  inatrument,  de- 
manding faeroalean  foroe  to  plaj.  Hebenatreit 
travelled  to  Paria  in  170.^,  where  Louis  XIV 
baptised  it  with  Ma  name,  Pastaleov.  Kdhnan 
(in  Mattheeon'a  'Critica  Murica,'  Doe.  8,  1717) 
pralBOa  the  inatrimient  and  ita  prerogative  over 
haxpnchonla  and  clacicbordg  in  the  propertiea 
it  paaseeaed  of  piano  and  forte.  It  vaa  thJB, 
according  to  Sahriiter'a  accaant,  that  led  him  to 
ponder  over  a  keyed  inatrument  to  do  the  like, 
and  to  hia  notion  of  a  pianoforte.  [See  Cem- 
balo, HaBPSIOBOBD,  nANOTOBTI,  PuLTEST, 
SCHBOBTER.]  [A.  J.H.I 


DULCEEN,  MaDaHB  Lodibb,  a  great  piano- 
forte-player, fomiger  aiateT  of  Ferdinand  David, 
bom  at  Hamburg,  March  10,  181 1.  She  wan  the 
pupil  of  Grund,  and  made  her  appearance  in  publia 
at  Hamburg  aa  earl;  aa  her  loib  year.  In  1813 
■he  played  at  Berlin,  and  in  15  with  her  brother 
at  Leipcig.  always  with  the  greateat  aucceaa.  In 
1 818  ^e  married,  and  left  Germany  for  London, 
where  ahe  reaided  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Ber 
firat  public  appearance  here  vaa  at  one  of  Mr, 
Ella'i  aoirdea  in  lEag.  At  the  Philharmonic  ahe 
played  a  concerto  of  Herz'a  on  March  i.  1830, 
and  thenceforward  waa  one  of  the  meet  prominent 
fbaturea  in  the  music  of  London.  She  was  an 
executive  pianiat  of  the  firat  order,  with  remark- 
able brilliancy  of  Snger.  Her  iulelligence  and 
general  capability  were  very  great.  She  apoke 
four  languagea,  and  waa  au/ail  in  the  literature 
of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  England.  In 
teaching  ihe  waa  eitraordinaril;  auccewful,  and 
for  her  time  no  teacher  could  boaat  ao  large  a 
number  of  pupila,  at  the  head  of  whom  waa 
Qneen  Victoria.  In  fact  ahe  overtasked  her 
■trangth,  and  died  after  a  ahort  arul  aevere  illneaa 
April  11,1850.  [G.] 

DUNI,  BoiDio  BoNOUJKi,  the  foondar  of  op^ra 
comique  in  France ;  bom  at  Matera,  Naples,  Veb, 
o.  lToi>;  bronght  up  &om  hia  loth  year  under 
Durante  at  the  Conaervatorio  dei  poveri  di  Geau 
Criato  at  Naplea.  Hia  life  was  a  varied  one.  At 
Bome  he  competed  with  Pei^eei,  and  hia  opera 
of  ''  Nerone '  waa  aucceoaful,  while  Pergoleai'a 
*  Olimpiade '  waa  damned.  This  ahowi  how  early 
snd  how  strong  waa  Dnni'a  gift  of  melody ;  for 
'  Olimpiade '  ia  Pergoleai'B  oapo  •Toprra.  A  poli- 
tical miaaiou  to  Vienna  gave  him  the  chance  of 
rlucing  his  muaic  there,  Betuming  to  Naplea 
wrote  '  ArtBBene '  for  Son  Carlo,  with  great 
applause.     He  then  visited  Venice,  Parii^  and 


London,  In  London  his  iiealth  failed,  and  he 
waa  driven  to  Holland  to  consult  the  great  Boer- 
haave.  Buerhaave  cured  him,  but  in  returning 
to  Naplea  he  waa  attacked  by  brigands,  and  the 
&ight  undid  all  that  the  phyaidau  had  done,  and 
maile  him  a  p^Qnanent  invalid.  In  1 755  he  waa 
called  to  Parma,  aa  muaic-master  to  the  Duke's 
daughter.  The  court  waa  French,  and  here  at 
last  Duni  found  hia  plaoe  in  life.  Hia  firat  at- 
tempt waa  on  Kavart'a  '  Ninette  h  la  Cour,'  and 
it  waa  thorouglily  successful.  France  waa  evi- 
dently his  field.  To  Paris  in  1757  ho  want,  and 
made  hia  dihU  in  '  Le  Peintre  amoureux ' ;  and 
there  he  remained  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
June  II,  1775,  after  he  had  delighted  the  public 
with  iS  'pieoes.  full  of  gaiety  and  tune.  Tboee 
In  &ct  are  his  characteristics.  Tfi^  orchestration 
is  poor,  he  is  often  weak  in  dramatic  expression, 
but  he  ia  always  charming  and  always  melodious. 
His  pen  was  taken  up  by  Monaignyj  and  the 
Op^  Comique  was  eatabliahed.  [G.] 

DUODRAMA.  A  kind  of  melodrama,  of 
which  Moiart  speaks  with  enthuaiasm  and  at 
some  length  in  letters  to  hia  father  frem  Maim- 
heim  and  Eaiaenheim  in  tha  end  of  1 77S.  The 
name  would  indicate  a  piece  for  two  performers ; 
and  thoae  which  he  heard — Benda  a  '  Medea ' 
and  'Ariadne  auf  Naioa' — and  that  which  he 
oontemplated  writing  himaelf — ■ '  Semiramia ' — 
appear  to  have  been  pieoea  in  which  apoken 
dialogue  waa  accompanied  by  the  orcheatra,  as  in 
Meudelaaoha's  'Midaunmier  Night'sDream'  and 
other  pieoea.  and  those  called  '  Melodram,'  '  Not 
a  note  ii  aung,'  saya  he.  'only  apokeni  in  fitct 
it  ia  a  recitative  wiUi  inatrumenta,  only  the  actor 
speaks  instead  of  singing'  (Letter  no).  There 
ia  no  trace  of  '  Semiramis^  having  been  composed, 
bat  Mozart  acted  on  the  idea  in  'Zaide'  (17S0), 
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whiofa   'oontaiDB   two   long  monologaefl  treated 
en  melodrame.  [G.] 

BUPARC.    See  Fbancesina. 

DIJPORT.    Two  eminent  oellists,  brotben. 

1.  Jean  Pierre — *Duport  Taln^' — bom  at 
Paris,  Nov.  37,  174!.  Considered  tbe  best 
pupil  of  Berthaut.  Soon  achieved  a  great  repu- 
tation in  Paris,  but  after  10  years  of  suooeas 
started  on  a  lengthened  tour  through  England 
and  Spain,  and  f^lly  in  1773,  on  the  invitation 
of  Fi^erick  the  Great,  settled  at  Berlin  as  first 
cello  in  the  king's  band,  and  after  Frederick's 
death  director  of  Court  concerts.  After  the 
battle  of  Jena,  his  post  was  abolished,  but  he 
continued  to  live  at  Berlin  till  his  death  in 
1 8 1 8.    His  publications  are  few  and  unimportant. 

a.  He  was  eclipsed  by  his  brother,  Jean  Louis, 
also  bom  at  Pans,  Oct.  4,  1 749.  His  fame,  like 
his  brother's,  came  early,  but  it  was  the  arrival 
of  Viotti  in  Paris  (178a)  that  inspired  him  to 
Imitate  the  breadth  and  brilliancy  of  style  of 
that  great,  violinist,  and  thus  to  become  the 
extraordinary  player  he  was.  About  this  time 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Crosdill,  and 
at  his  invitation  visited  London  for  six  months. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  joined 
his  brother  in  Berlin,  and  entered  the  king's 
band.  At  that  time  he  had  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  first  cello  players  of  the  day, 
and  was  much  visited  and  sought  after.  He 
had  not  the  force  and  execution  of  Romberg, 
but  in  tone  and  style  was  unriTalled.  It  was 
either  with  him  or  his  brother — probably  with 
him — that  Beethoven  played  his  two  sonatas  for 
piano  and  cello  (op.  5)  at  the  Prussian  Court  in 
1796.  Duport  returned  to  Paris  in  1806  ruined 
by  the  war.  Though  his  playing  was  as  fine 
as  it  had  ever  been,  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  employment.  He  entered  the  service 
of  the  ex-King  of  Spain  at  Marseilles,  but  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  181 2.  At  length  fortune 
smiled  on  him,  he  was  admitted  into  the  private 
band  of  Marie  Louise,  then  into  that  of  the 
Emperor,  and  at  length  as  professor  into  the 
Conservatoire.  Li  the  evening  of  his  life  he 
composed  a  great  deal,  but  the  work  by  which 
he  will  survive  is  his  *  Essai  sur  le  doigter  du 
violoncelle  et  la  conduite  de  I'archet,  avec  une 
suite  d'exercises.'  A  sentence  from  this  work 
exhibits  the  modesty  of  a  great  artist.  *  Tout 
le  monde  connolt  le  coup.  d*archet  marteld  ou 
staccato ;  c*est  une  affaire  de  tacte  et  d'addresse. 
II  y  a  des  personnes  qui  le  saisissent  tout  de 
suite,  d*autres  ne  parviennent  jamais  k  le  &ire 
par&itement.  Je  suit  du  nombre'  (p.  171).  His 
cello  became  the  property  of  Franchomme,  who 
purchased  it  for  the  enormous  sum  of  35,000 
francs  (£1,000).    He  died  at  Paris  1819.       [G.] 

DUPREZ,  Gilbert,  the  13th  of  the  22  children 
of  a  Piiris  perfumer,  was  bom  Dec.  6,  1806. 
Having  completed  his  studies  under  Choron  at 
the  Conservatoire,  he  made  his  d^ut  (Dec.  1825) 
as  tenor  at  the  Od^on,  where  CastilBlaze  was 
producing  his  translations  of  the  &vourite  operas 
of  Rossini  and  Weber.     His  success  was  not 
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great,  and  when  the  theatre  closed  in  1828  h§ 
went   to    Italy.      At  first   he  attracted  little 
attention;   but   having   altered   his  style  and 
adopted  the  'voix  sombr^e*  he  became  speedily 
popular,  and  by  his  creation  of  the  part  of  Edgtnlo 
m  '  Lucia  di  Lammermoor*  (Naples,  1835)  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  dirainAtic 
singers  of  his  time.     He  was  engaged  for  tb 
Grand  Op^ra  in  Paris,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance (April  17,  1837)  in  'Guillaumo  Tell,' 
when  his  novel  and  striking  reading  of  his  part 
cootributed  greatly  to  the  revival  of  the  opera. 
Diving  the  i  a  years  he  remained  at  this  theatre 
he  created  the  principal  tenor  part  in  'Guido  et 
Ginevra,*  '  Benvenuto  Cellini,*  *  Le  I^ic  des  f^' 
'Les  Martyrs,'    'La  Favorite,*  *La  Reine  de 
Chypre,*' Charles  Vn,'  'DomS^bastien,*  'Otello,' 
'Lucie,*  and  'Jerusalem*  (a  translation  of  'I 
Lombardi*),  as  well  as  playing  the  parts  created 
by  Nourrit  in  'La  Muette,*  'Robert,' '  La  Juive,' 
'Les  Huguenots,*  and  'StradeUa.'    His  physical 
appearance   was   against   him,   and   he  had  a 
propensity  to  over  gesticulation ;  but  in  spite  of 
these  defects  he  made  his  way  as  a  tragedian, 
and  was  frantically  applauded  for  his  exoeUent 
declamation  and  the  smoothness  of  his  'canto 
spianato.'    His  two  most  serious  fiaults,  the  abase 
of  the  notes  '  sombr^ea,*  so  prematurely  wearing 
to  the  voice,  and  a  habit  of  dragging  the  time, 
which  is  as  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  composer 
as  it  is  to  all  artistic  interpretation,  have  materially 
aflfected  French  singing  to  the  present  day.    Du- 
prez  was  professor  of  singing  at  the  Coiuiervatoiie 
from  1842  to  1850,  and  in  1853  founded  an 
'  Ecole  sp^iale  de  chant,'  which  still  exists,  and 
has  turned  out  many  dramatic  singers.    He  has 
composed  romances,  chamber  music,  two  maimfn, 
and  eight  operas,  of  which  the  best  are  '  Joanita* 
1848;    'La  lettre  au  bon  Dieu*   (1851)  ;    and 
'Jeanne  d'Arc'  (1857)  though  none  of  the  eight 
have  any  originality.     He  has  also  published 
*L*Art   du    chant'   (1845)  and  *La  M^odie' 
(1873),  two  Methods  which  deserve  to  be  better 
known.  ^G.  C] 

DUPUIS,  Thomas  Sakders,  Mus.  Doo,  was 
bom  in  England  of  French  parents  in  1 733.  He 
received  his  early  musical  education  as  a  diorister 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Bernard  Gates,  and 
subsequentlv  became  a  pupil  of  John  Thbver% 
then  one  of  the  organists  of  the  Chapel  RoyaL 
On  the  death  of  iSr.  Boyce,  in  79,  Dupuis  was 
appointed  his  successor  as  organist  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.  On  June  26, 1 790,  he  accumulated  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Music  at 
Oxford.  He  died  in  96.  He  published  during 
his  lifetime  several  sonatas  and  concertos  for  the 
pianoforte,  some  organ  pieces,  chants,  anthems^ 
and  glees.  In  the  year  after  his  death  a  selection 
from  his  cathedral  music  was  published  under  the 
editorship  of  John  Spencer,  one  of  his  pupUs,  to 
which  his  portrait  is  prefixed.  Dupuis  was  one 
of  the  best  organists  of  his  time.  [W.H.H.] 

DURAND,  alias  DURANOWSKY,  Augubti 
FaiDiBio,  violin-player,  bom  at  Warsaw  about 
1 770k   After  having  received  bis  fint  instmotioa 
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oA  tlie  violin  from  his  &ther,  a  mtuddan  at  the 
Qoort  of  the  king  of  Poland,  he  was  sent  in  1 787 
to  Paris  by  a  nobleman.  Here  he  studied  under 
Viotti,  but  appears  not  so  much  to  have  adopted 
the  style  of  his  master,  as  to  have  followed  the 
bent  of  his  own  talent  for,  the  execution  of 
technical  tour$  de  force.  In  1 794  and  95  he 
travelled  in  Grermany  and  Italy,  meeting  every- 
where with  great  success.  Suddenly  however, 
discarding  the  violin,  he  entered  the  French 
army,  and  became  adjutant  to  one  of  the  generals.  , 
Owing  to  some  misconduct  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Milan,  and  had  to  quit  the  service.  He  then 
returned  to  the  violin,  and  till  1814  led  an 
unsettled  life  in  Germany,  continually  changing 
his  abode.  He  finally  settled  at  Strassbuig  as 
leader  of  the  band,  and  was  living  there  in  1834. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

According  to  F^tis,  Paganini  confessed  that 
his  peculiar  style  and  many  of  his  most  brilliant 
and  popular  effects  were  to  a  considerable  degree 
derived  from  Durand,  whom  he  had  heard  when 
young.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Durand's 
technical  skill  was  extraordinary  and  his  treat- 
ment  of  the  violin  full  of  originality.  The 
full  development  of  his  talent  appears  however 
to  have  been  impeded  by  his  irregular  habits 
of  life.  It  is  amongst  other  things  related 
that  he  often  had  no  violin  of  his  own,  and 
would  plav  in  public  on  any  instrument  he 
could  get  hold  of,  however  bad.  His  composi- 
tions—concertos, airs  vari^,  and  a  number  of 
■mailer  pieces  for  the  violin — show  him  to  have 
been  but  an  indifferent  musician.  [P.  D.] 

DURANTE,  Fbancesco,  bom  at  Fratta- 
maggiore,  Naples.  March  15, 1684,  a  year  before 
Handel  and  Bach.  As  a  boy  he  entered  the 
*  Conservatorio  dei  poveri  di  Gresu  Cristo/  passed 
to  that  of  S.  Onofrio  under  A.  Scarlatti,  then 
peihaps  (though  this  is  doubtful)  to  Borne  for 
five  years'  study  under  Pitoni  and  Pasquini.  In 
17x8  became  head  of  S.  Onofrio,  and  in  1742 
relinquished  that  post  to  succeed  Porpora  at  the 
Conservatorio  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto  at  Naples, 
in  which  position  he  died  Aug.  13, 1755.  Du- 
rante was  a  man  of  singularly  reserved  and 
uncouth  manners,  yet  he  was  three  times  married, 
and  his  pupils  were  not  only  numerous  and 
very  distinguished,  but  appear  to  have  been 
much  attached  to  him.  His  salary  at  S.  Maria 
was  but  10  ducats  a  month — not  £  ao  per  annum- 
bat  out  of  it  he  contrived  to  add  a  chapel  to  the 
church  of  St.  Antonio  in  his  native  town,  with 
a  statue  of  the  archangel  Gabriel,  bearing  his 
own  name.  He  himself  composed  only  for  the 
ohurch,  but  his  scholars,  Traetta,  Vinci,  Jomelli, 
Piccinni,  Sacchini,Guglielmi,and  Paisiello,  were 
all  great  opera  writers,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
occupied  the  stage  of  Europe  during  the  last  half 
of  the  1 8th  century  to  the  exclusion  of  every  one 
but  Gluck  and  Mozart.  The  library  of  the 
Conservatoire  at  Paris  contains  a  large  collection 
of  his  works.  The  list,  as  given  by  F^tis,  com- 
prises 13  masses  and  credos ;  16  psalms  ;  l^yjpi^ 
motets,  litanies,  etc.,  to  the  number  of  28.  These 
wfe  written  for  various  numbers  of  voices  from 
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3  to  ^,  oc<$uionally  with  orchestra,  but  usually 
without.  The  Vienna  library  has  in  addition  his 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  a  so-called  '  Pastoral- 
Mass '  and  other  compositions. 

His  works'  have  not  been  much  published. 
The  collections  of  Sohlesinger,  Kochlitz,  and 
Commer,  contain  a  few  pieces — amongst  them, 
a  Misericordias  Domini  for  8  voices,  of  which 
Hauptmann  (Briefe  an  Hauser,  ii.  11  a)  speaks 
in  hijrh  terms ;  and  our  own  FitzwiUiam  music 
has  a  Trio  and  a  Chorus — but  the  bulk  of  them  are 
still  in  MS.  Durante  and  Leo  are  often  spoken 
of  as  founders  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  but  it 
is  diflScult  to  understand  this  when  they  were  pre- 
ceded there  by  A.  Scarlatti  and  Porpora.       [G.] 

DURASTANTI,  Maboherita,  a  prima  donna 
at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  during 
Hauders  management.  She  was  bom  about 
1695,  and,  like  Senesino,  was  engaged  from  the 
Dresden  Theatre.  She  was  a  manied  woman 
when  she  came  here,  and  the  following  quotation 
from  the  'Evening  Post*  of  Manm  7,  i7ai, 
shows  that  she  soon  acquired  £ikvour  at  court : — 
*Last  Thursday,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
stand  godfifither,  and  the  Princess  and  Lady 
Bruce  godmothers  to  a  di^hter  of  Mrs.  Dura- 
stanti,  chief  singer  in  the  Opera-house.  The 
Marquis  Visconti  for  the  King,  and  the  Lady 
LitcMeld  for  the  Princess.*  This  was  so  unusuid 
a  &vour,  that  it  seems  likely  that  either  she  or 
her  husband  was  of  a  noble  family.  She  had 
already  appeared  in  i7ao  in  company  with  Sene- 
sino. Her  popularity  continued:  in  i7ai  she 
played  the  principal  female  parts  in  'Muzio 
Scevola' ;  in  '  Arsace* ;  and  in  *  Odio  e  Tamore,* 
probably  a  pasticcio.  On  Jan.  I  a,  I7a3,  the 
*Otho,*  or  'Ottone,'  of  Handel  was  produced, 
and  Durastanti  played  Gismonda,  but  a  formid- 
able rival  had  appeared  in  Ciizzoni,  who  sang 
the  principal  part  of  Theophane.  Durastanti, 
however,  continued  to  sing  through  this  and  the 
next  season,  in  spite  of  Cuzzoni,  and  performed 
in  *  Flavio,' '  Coriolano,*  *Erminia,'  and  'Famace.' 
In  34  she  played  Sesto  in  'Giulio  Cesare,'  and 
appeared  also  in  *Calfumia*  and  'Vespasiano.* 
She  took  her  leave  of  the  public  at  her  farewell 
performanoe  in  'Calfumia,'  in  a  song  written 
by  Pope  for  her — some  say  at  the  desire  of  her 
patron  the  Earl  of  Peterborough —  which  ended 
with  this  couplet, 

'  But  let  old  charmers  yield  to  new ; 
Happy  soil,  adieu,  adieu !' 

If  she  understood  the  meaning  of  the  words,  her 
modesty  was  astonishing,  and  sets  a  brilliant 
example  to  all  singers.  Durastanti  returned  to 
London  in  1733,  in  company  with  Carestini, 
Scalzi,  and  the  two  sisters  Negri,  to  help  Handel 
to  withstand  the  opposition  of  Cuzzoni  and  Fari* 
nelli  at  the  other  house.  Against  old  Porpora, 
their  composer  in  ordinary,  Handel  was  strong 
enough  to  put  on  a  bold  front ;  not  so  his  singers 
against  the  company  commanded  by  Porpora. 
On  Jan.  a6, 1 734,  Handel  produced  his  '  Ari^ine,* 
on  March  1 1  *  Pamasso  in  Festa,'  and  subsequentl^r 
a  revival  of  *  Ottone* ;  in  all  whi^  P^nuitaati 
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took  her  part.  She  never  i^peaired  again  lit 
England,  nor  ia  ahe  mentioned  as  having  i^peared 
subsequently  on  any  other  >taffe.  She  seems  to 
have  been  an  estimable  and  ndthful  artist,  and 
her  popularity  in  London  only  yielded,  as  it 
might  well  do,  to  tiie  exceptional  powers  of 
Cuzzoni.  [J.  M.] 

DURCHFt)HBUNG  — leading  through,  or 
taking  through.  DurehfUhrimg-aatz  is  the  Ger- 
man tenn  for  that  portion  of  the  first  movement 
of  a  sonata  or  symphony— or  other  movement  in 
similar  fonn — ^which  occun  between  the  double- 
bar  and  the  reprise  of  the  first  subject ;  and  in 
which  the  materials  of  the  previous  portion— 
with  or  without  episodes,  or  other  fresh  matter — 
aze  led  through  such  changes  and  varieties  of 
treatment  and  contrivance  as  the  genius  and 
Ipiowledge  of  the  composer  may  dictate.  In 
England  this  portion  is  often  called  the  'firee 
fantasia* — surdy  an  unfortunate  name,  as  'fiBUi- 
tasia*  suggests  rather  an  entire  movement  than 
a  part  of  one.  Perhaps  '  development '  or  '  work- 
ing out*  would  be  a  better  term.  [FoBM.] 
.  D'UBFEY,  Thomas,  the  son  of  a  French 
Huguenot  father,  who  fled  from  Rochelle  before 
the  siege  in  1628  and  settled  at  Exeter,  was 
bom  (as  is  supposed,  of  an  English  mother)  in 
Exeter  about  1049.  He  was  wlucated  for  the 
law,  but  abandoned  that  profession  for  poetry 
and  the  drama.  Between  1676  and  his  death 
he  produced  upwards  of  thirty  plays,  which 
were  at  first  very  popular,  but  were  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  anc^wards  banished  from  the  stage 
on  account  of  their  licentiousness  and  indecency. 
The  songs  in  a  few  of  them  still  survive,  beiug 
preserved  through  having  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  allied  to  the  music  of  Henry  Purcell. 
These  are  in  'A  Fool's  Preferment/  1688; 
'Bussy  d'Ambois,'  1691 ;  *The  Richmond  Heir- 
ess,' 1693 ;  and  the  tluree  parts  of '  Don  Quixote,* 
1694-90.  His  comic  opera,  'Wonders  in  the 
Sun,*  1706,  was  set  by  Giovanni  Baptista  Draghi. 
Much  of  his  fame  was  owing  to  his  songs  and 
to  the  lively  manner  in  which  he  himself  sang 
them,  which  procured  him  the  favour  of  Charles 
II,  William  III,  and  Queen  Anne.  In  this  he. 
.resembled  Tom  Moore,  and  like  him  he  was  par- 
ticularly apt  at  adapting  his  verses  to  existing 
music.  He  published,  ^tween  1683  and  1685, 
three  collections  of  songs  written  by  himself,  and 
set  to  music  by  the  best  composers  of  the  period. 
About  1^66  he  ooUected  and  pubUshed,  in  four 
small  volumes,  a  large  number  of  songs  by 
himself  and  others,  many  of  them  with  the  tunes 
prefixed,  under  the  title  of  *  Wit  and  Mirth  ;  or, 
Pills  to  purge  Melancholy.*  This  he  republished 
with  variations  and  the  addition  of  two  more 
volumes  in  1719-20.  D*Ur fey  wrote  several  of 
the  birth-day  and  New  Year's  odes  which  were 
set  to  music  by  iPurcell  and  Blow,  and  supplied 
the  former  with  the  words  for  his  fine  ode  known 
as  'The  Yorkshire  Feast  Song.'  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  was  reduced  to  great  distress, 
from  which  he  was  relieved  by  the  profits  of 
a  performance  of  his  own  comedy  *  Ijie  Fond 
Husband;,  or.  The  Plotting  Sisters/  which  the 
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managers  of  the  theatra  generoualy  gav»  for  his 
boiefit  on  June  1 5, 1 71 3.  D'Urfey  £ed  Feb.  26, 
1723,  and  was  buried  at  St.  James's,  Piccadilly, 
whan,  against  ths  outer  south  wall  of  the  tower 
of  the  church,  may  be  seen  a  tablet  with  the 
simple  inscription,  .'Tom  D*Urfey,  Dyed  Feb^r 
y  26th,  1723.'  [W.H.H.] 

DUSCHEK  (DnssEK),  Fbaitz,  valued  inano- 
forte  teacher,  performer,  and  oompcaer,  bom 
Dec.  8,  1736,  at  Chotibon  in  Bohemia.  Count 
von  Spoik  had"  him  educated  in  the  Jesuit's 
semiuary  at  Koniggratz,  but  after  a  fall  which 
crippled  him  for  Ufe  he  gave  up  other  studies 
and  devoted  himself  to  music.  His  patron  msat 
him  first  to  Prague  and  then  to  Vienna,  where^ 
under  Wagenseil's  instruction,  he  beoune  an 
excellent  pianist.  On  his  return  to  Pragae,  he 
soon  had  numerous  pupils,  and  exerciaed  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  taste  of  his  time. 
Koichardt,  in  his  'Briefe*  (i.  116),  speaks  of  him 
as  one  of  the  best  pianists  of  that  time  (I773)» 
'who,  besides  his  excellent  reading  of  Badi, 
possesses  a  peculiarly  pleasing  and  brilliant  style 
of  his  own.*  Among  his  best  pupils  may  be 
numbered  L.  Eozeluch,  Maschek,  Wittasaek,  von 
Kostis,  and  his  own  wife  Josephine.  He  was 
also  esteemed  as  a  composer  of  symphotues, 
quartets,  trios,  pianoforte  concertos,  sonatas, 
Lieder,  etc.,  of  which  only  a  small  part  were 
published.  In  his  compositions  is  reflected  the 
gentleness  of  character  which  made  him  uni- 
Yersallv  beloved.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  man, 
and  all  artists,  whether  his  own  countrymen  or 
foreigners,  were  sure  of  a  kind  rec^ytion  at  his 
house.  His  friendship  with  Mozart  is  well 
known,  and  it  was  in  his  villa  and  garden  near 
Prague  that  the  great  composer  put  the  finishing 
toudies  to  the  score  of  '  Don  Giovanni.'  In  this 
very  villa  Bertramka,  at  Koschirz  near  Prague, 
the  present  proprietor  erected  a  bust  of  Mosatt, 
whicn  was  solemnly  unveiled  on  June  3,  1876. 
For  further  particulars  of  both  husband  and  wih 
see  Jahn's  'Mozart*;  'Jahrbuch  der  Tonkunsk 
von  Wito  und  Prag,*  1796 ;  Cramer's  'Magasin 
fUr  Musik*;  and  Mozart'a  Letters,  edited  by 
N<A1. 

His  wife  Jobsphxkb,  a  celebrated  singer,  whcM 
maiden  name  was  Hambachxb,  was  bam  at 
Prague  1 756,  and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age. 
Her  husband  taught  her  music,  and  she  became 
a  good  pianist  and  composer,  but  above  all  a 
fine  ringer.  Her  voice  was  full  and  round,  and 
according  to  Reichardt  she  sang  with  great  ex- 
pression, especially  in  recitative.  She  executed 
the  most  difficult  bravura  passages  with  ease, 
had  a  good  portamento,  and  united  grace  and 
expression  with  force  and  fire.  Mozart's  frhther, 
however,  was  of  a  dififerent  opinion,  as  ap]>eai« 
from  a  letter  to  his  daughter  (April  1 786),  whilst 
Schiller  and  Komer  have  recorded  their  un- 
favourable impression  of  her — the  latter  qMcially 
denying  that  she  had  expression  (Schiller,  *  Brief- 
wechsttl  mit  Komer,'  i.  pp.  280,  294).  Mo- 
zart, from  his  first  acouaintanoe  with  her  in 
Salzburg  in  1777,  looked  upon  her  as  a  true  and 
sympathising  frveoA,  and  .wrote  for  her  (Nov.  ^ 
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1787)  at  Pitgne  the  ooneert-arift  *  Bella  mia 
fiainina '  ( Kochel,  No.  528).  She  sang  at  Y ienna, 
Beriin,  Weimar,  Leipdc,  and  Dreflden^  where  the 
Elector  had  her  portrait  painted  life-size  (1787). 
On  her  firrt  visit  with  her  husband  to  Vienna 
(March  and  April  1786),  they  gave  no  publio 
perfonnanoe,  but  were  often  invited  to  the 
nouses  of  the  aristocracy,  especially  to  Prince 
Paar*s,  where  Josephine  sang  with  great  success. 
They  witnessed  the  downfall  of  Sie  intrigues 
against  the  first  representation  of  Mozart's  Figaro 
in  Vienna,  and  it  was  their  partisanship  and 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  work  whidi  pre- 
pared the  way  for  its  brilliant  reception  in 
Prague  on  Oct.  14,  and  that  of  '  Don  Giovanni' 
on  Oct.  2g,  1787.  Beethoven  was  at  Prague 
early  in  go,  and  wrote  his  *  Ah  perfido  1 '  there ; 
and  as  it  was  first  sung  by  Madame  Duschek  on 
Nov.  a  I  of  that  year,  we  may  infer  that  he  com- 
poeed  it  for  her.  On  her  second  visit  to  Vienna, 
Madame  Duschek  gave  a  concert  at  the  Jahn*Bche 
Saal  (March  29, 1 798),  at  which  she  herself  sang 
an  aria  by  Danzi  and  a  rondo  by  Mozart,  accom- 
panied by  Mozart's  questionable  friend  Stadler, 
with  corno  di  bassetto  obligato.  Schuppanzigh 
played  a  violin  concerto,  and  Beethoven  a  piano- 
forte sonata  with  accompaniment.  Fetis's  state- 
ment that  she  came  to  London  in  1800  and  died 
there,  arises  from  a  confusion  with  the  wife  of 
Diissek  the  pianist  [C.  F.  P.] 

DUSSEK,  JoHANN  LuDWio,  or  Ladislaw, 
one  of  the  most  renowned  pianists  and  composers 
for  the  pianoforte  of  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th 
and  be^nning  of  the  19th  centuries,  was  bum 
at  Czaslau  in  Bohemia,  Feb.  9,  1761.  His 
&ther,  John  Joseph  Dussek,  a  musician  of 
considerable  repute  in  his  day,  was  organist 
and  leading  professor  in  that  town,  where  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Judge  Johann  Stebeta, 
by  whom  he  had  three  children,  the  eldest  being 
Johann  Lndwig.  Although  the  brother,  Franz 
Benedikt,  and  the  sister,  Veronika  Rosalia,  were 
more  or  less  distinguished,  the  subject  of  this 
brief  memoir  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  whose 
jDemory  and  works  have  come  down  to  us.  Ac- 
cording to  Dlabacz,  there  were  various  modes  of 
spelling  our  composer's  patronyme.  It  will  be 
enough,  however,  to  cite  three,  Dussik,  Duschek, 
Dossok,  the  last  of  which  has  long  been  recog- 
nised,  and  is  unlikely  henceforth  to  be  disturbed 
in  its  prerogative,  notwithstanding  that  the  &ther 
of  our  Knglish  Dussek  signed  *  Johann  Joseph 
Dussik.*'  When  the  son  established  himself  in 
IrfOndon,  he  altered  the  penultimate  letter  from  i 
to  tf  and  pronounced  his  name  'Duschek,'  for 
which  we  have  the  authority  of  Pio  Gianchettini, 
whose  sire  wedded  Veronica  Rosalia,  already  men- 
tioned. Franz' Duschek,  not  the  least  noted  mem- 
ber of  the  group  of  artists  bearing  the  cognomen 
in  one  or  another  form,  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Mozart.    [See  Duschek.] 

According  to  Dlabacz,  on  the  whole  a  far 
better  authority  than  either  the  reticent  Gerber, 
or  F^ttSy  who,  like  Bayle,  took  anything  he  could 
find,  no  matter  from  what  source,  Johann  Lud- 
vig  Dusaok  began  to  study  the  pianoforte  in  his 
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fifth  year,  and.  the  organ  in  his  ninth,  and  in  the 
capacity  of  organist  soon  gave  valuable  aadstance 
to  his  frtther.  From  Czaslau  he  went  to  Iglan, 
where  he  was  engaged  as  treble  singer  in  the 
Minorite  church,  pursuing  his  musical  studies 
with  Father  Ladidaw  Spinar,  and  fiuniliarising 
himself  with  the  '  humanities '  at  the  College  of 
Jesuits,  subsequently  for  two  years  continuing 
the  same  course  of  instruction  at  Kuttenberg, 
where  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Jesuit 
church.  Thence  he  removed  to  Prague,  where, 
if  we  may  credit  the  naturally  partial  testimony 
of  his  father,  he  went  through  a  course  of  *  philo- 
sophy,' and  took  the  degree  of  '  Master.*  Here 
Dussek  cherished  an  earnest  desire  to  join  the 
Cistercian  ^friars;  but,  happily,  his  youth  was 
an  obstacle  to  his  admission  as  member  of  that 
respectable  fraternity.  In  his  straits  he  met 
wiUi  a  patron  —  Count  Manner,  an  artillery 
officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  who  took  him  to 
Mechlin  (Malines),  where  he  remained  for  some 
time  as  organist  at  th^  church  of  St.  Rombaut, 
and  teacher  of  the  pianoforte.  Tired  of  Mechlin, 
he  left  for  Berg-op-Zoom,  again  accepting  the 
post  of  organist  at  one  of  the  principal  churches. 
Such  a  dreary  spot,  however,  was  not  likely  to 
suit  one  of  Dusflek*s  temperament,  and  he  speedily 
went  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  may  be  said  to 
have  laid  the  foimdation  of  his  after  brilliant 
reputation  as  pianist  and  composer.  It  is  worth 
remark  that  Dussek*s  last  engagement  as  church 
organist  was  at  Berg-op-Zoom ;  and  at  the  same 
time^ — which  more  £an  one  German  critic  (Pro* 
fessor  Marx  among  others)  has  observed — ^that  his 
early  acquaintance  with  the  organ  had  much  to  do 
with  the  peculiar  style  of  not  a  few  of  the  slow 
movements  to  be  met  with  in  his  finest  sonatas 
— among  which  may  especially  be  dted  the  adagio 
of  the  '  Invocation  (op.  77),  his  last  great  com- 
position for  the  pianoforte.  Dussek's  brilliant 
success  at  Amsterdam  soon  obtained  for  -him  an 
invitation  to  the  Hague,  where  he  passed  nearly 
a  twelvemonth,  giving  lessons  on  the  pianoforte 
to  the  children  of  the  Stadtholder.  Here  he  also 
devoted  much  time  to  composition,  producing 
3  concertos,  and  1 2  sonatas  for  pianoforte,  with 
accompaniments  of  stringed  instruments,  about 
which  Cramer*s  'Magazin  der  Musik'  (Hamburg) 
speaks  in  very  favourable  terms.  From  the 
Hague,  Dussek,  now  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
mindless  of  the  praise  that  had  been  awarded  to 
his  early  compositions,  proceeded  to  Hamburg,  ob- 
taining further  instruction  from  Emmanuel  Bach, 
second  son  of  the  immortal  John  Sebastian.  The 
advice  and  encouragement  of  this  eminent  master 
would  seem  to  have  exercised  a  salutary  influence 
on  our  young  musician.  A  year  later,  never- 
theless, we  &id  him  at  Berlin,  astonishing  the 
dilettanti  of  the  Prussian  capital  with  his  piano- 
forte-playing, and  also  with  nis  performances  on 
an  instrument  called  the  *  Harmonica/  the  quali- 
ties of  which,  in  agreement  with  one  Hessel,  the 
8oi  dUant  inventor,  he  travelled  through  various 
parts  of  Germany  to  exhibit,  exciting  the  admi- 
ration of  Gerber  (at  Hesse-Cassel,  1785)  both  for 
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the  iiuiroment  and  the  performer.  From  Berlin 
it  was  the  intention  of  Dunek  to  go  to  St. 
Petersburg;  but  here  there  is  no  credible  ac- 
count  of  his  doings,  »cept  that  he  Is  believed 
to  have  accepted  an  advantageous  offer  firom  a 
certain  Polish  prince,  ^Radziwill,  at  whose  es- 
tate in  Lithuania  he  remained  more  than  a  year, 
unheard  of.  We  next  meet  with  him  at  Paris 
(towards  the  end  of  1786)  playing  before,  and 
enchanting  with  his  play,  the  lovely  and  unfbr* 
jbunate  Marie  Antoinette,  whose  seductive  offers, 
however,  could  not  dissuade  Dussek  firom  carry* 
ing  out  a  long-considered  project  of  visiting  his 
brother,  Franz  Benedikt,  in  Italy.  At  Milan 
he  earned  new  laurels  as  a  performer,  both  on 
the  pianoforte  and  harmonica;  but  the  volatile 
Italians  showed  a  preference  for  the  inferior  in<* 
•trument,  which  was  by  no  means  flattering  to 
the  gifted  Bohemian.  Returning  to  Paris  in 
1788,  the  threatening  circumstances  of  the  time 
caused  him  to  quit  the  French  capital  almost 
immediately.  His  next  residence  was  London, 
where  he  remained  for  a  longer  period  j[nearly 
twelve  years)  than  at  any  other  city  he  had 
temporarily  chosen  as  a  residence.  In  London 
his  genius  was  rapidly  appreciated ;  he  became 
a  fashionable  teacher,  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
eminent  musicians,  and  looked  up  to  by  them 
all.  One  of  the  greatest  compliments  ever  paid 
to  Dussek,  who  could  boast  of  so  many,  was  con- 
tained in  a  letter  addressed  firom  London  to  the 
elder  Dussek  (Dussik)  at  Czaslau,  by  the  cele- 
brated Joseph  Haydn,  then  composing  his  im- 
perishable symphonies  for  Salomon. 

'  Most  worthy  friend, — I  thank  you  from  my 
heart  that,  in  your  last  letter  to  your  dear  son, 
you  have  also  remembered  me.  I  therefore 
double  my  compliments  in  return,  and  consider 
myself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  assure  you, 
that  you  have  one  of  the  most  upright,  moral, 
and,  in  music,  most  eminent  of  men,  for  a  son. 
I  love  him  just  as  you  do,  for  he  fully  deserves 
it.  Give  him,  then,  daily,  a  father's  blessing, 
and  thus  will  he  be  ever  fortunate,  which  I 
heartily  wish  him  to  be,  for  his  remarkable 
talents.  I  am,  with  all  respect,  your  most  sin- 
cere friend,    Joseph  Ha  yon. 

'London, Feb.  a6,  1792.' 

This  firom  a  man  like  Haydn  meant  something 
out  of  the  common  way.  In  1792  Dussek  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Domenico  Corri.  *This 
lady,*  says  Gerber,  *  was  principal  singer  at  the 
London  professional  concerts,  he  [Dussek]  being 
ooncerto-player  to  the  same,  and  playing  in  a 
style  of  incredible  perfection.*  [See  Dussek, 
Sophia.]  The  mamage  brought  about  a  joint 
speculation  between  Dussek  and  Coiri,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  music  shop,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  Dus8ek*s  habituu  negligence  and 
utter  unaoquaintance  with  business  habits,  ended 
in  failure,  the  upshot  being  that,  in  1800,  in 
order  to  elude  his  uncompromising  creditors,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  surreptitiously, 
and   once   more  seek  shelter  in  his  favourite 
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Hambuig*.  The  story  of  the  Northern  Princes 
who,  at  this  juncture,  became  enamoured  of  our 
pianist,  carrying  him  off  to  a  retreat  near  the 
Denmark  frontier,  where  they  lived  together  in 
seclusion  for  nearly  two  yean,  may  be  discarded 
as  a  myth.  At  all  events  we  find  in  a  corre- 
spondence to  the  'Leipziger  Musik^Zeitung*  ac- 
counts of  various  concerts  given  by  Dussek  at 
Hambuig,  in  x8oo  and  i&i,  with  references 
to  Steibelt,  Hiinmel,  Woelfl,  and  our  own  great 
singer,  John  Braham,  who,  with  Madame  Storaoe, 
sang  at  Ottensen,  on  the  Elbe,  in  a  concert  at 
which  Giamowichi  was  violinist,  and  Dussek 
pianist.  In  1802,  after  i^pearing  at  the  Concert 
Hall  in  Prague,  where  he  played  his  concerto 
in  G  minor,  Dussek,  accompanied  by  his  sister, 
Madame  Cianchettini,  paid  a  visit  at  Czaslau  to 
his  father,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and,  after  passing  some 
months  imder  the  paternal  domicile,  resumed  his 
professional  wanderings,  until  in  1803,  at  Mag- 
deburg, he  became  acquainted  with  Prince  Loois 
Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  lived  for 
three  years  on  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy,  to 
whom  he  gave  advice  both  in  pianoforte  playing 
and  composition,  and  whose  premature  death,  on 
the  field  of  Saalfeld,  was  the  origin  of  the  *£l^e 
Harmonique'  (op.  61),  not  only  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Dussek,  but  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
and  beautiful  in  the  repertory  of  the  piano. 
This  was  another  turning-point  in  the  somewhat 
tortuous  life  of  our  composer,  and,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  materially  influenced  his  character. 
Much  that  is  interesting  with  regard  to  the  in- 
tercourse between  Dussek  and  ^e  Prince  may 
be  read  in  the  *  Leipziger  Musik-Zeitung '  ( 1 807) ; 
in  Ludwig  Ilellstab*s  'Reminiscences  of  Berlin 
Music,*  in  the  'Berlin  Musik-Zeitung*  (1850); 
and,  most  characteristic  of  all,  in  Spohr's  '  Selbet- 
Biographie.* 

In  a  review  of  the  Elegy  the  'Leipzig  Musik* 
Zeitung*  (i  8o7,p.  741)  says, among  other  things:^ 

*  Baring  the  Uwt  few  yean  of  his  (the  Prinoe'n)  life: 
when  he  turned  again  to  muaio  with  all  the  ardour  01 
enthusiasm  ....  Sioaaek  arrired  at  Berlin.  The  Prince 
had  studied  music  in  his  youth,  and  never  wbollj  neg- 
lected it,  but  his  soul  was  now  ror  the  first  time  open  ta 
its  hidden  worth,  to  its  higher  and  more  spiritual  ralue. 
He  had  need  of  a  man  who  could  aid  him  to  express  Aallr 
and  correctly  what  he  wished  to  couTey  through  musical 
tones,  who  ootild  enter  into  the  spirit  of  what  he  created, 
afford  him  intellectual  nourishment  in  productions  suited 
to  his  taste  and  feelings,  and  lastly,  away  from  their 
common  art-etudy.  prove  an  amiable  and  congenial  com- 
panion. This  he  found  in  Dussek,  who  to  the  Prinoe  was 
all  in  all.  Just  as  the  Prince,  in  retum,  was  to  Dussek.* 

Bellstab,  in  his  'Beminiscences,'  git^es  an 
interesting  account  of  the  pianoforte  '  virtuosos* 
who  flourished  at  that  period  in  Berlin,  accord- 
ing the  highest  place  among  them  to  Himmel, 
Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  and  Dussek,  placing 
Dussek,  however,  in  the  first  rank : — 

'The  favourite  player  at  Berlin,  and  decidedly  first  in 

{lurity,  elegance,  and  delicacy  of  stvle,  was  Himmel,  a  man 
ormed  by  nature  to  be  the  central  point  in  musical  mth»§ 
. . . ;   but  ftir  greater,  and  emphatically  so.  was  Dussek, 

both  as  "  virtuoso  "  and  composer whose  erainen^ 

technical  reeourcea  afforded  a  much  wider  basis  for  varied 
development,  and  who,  having  accomplished  a  vast  deal 
more  for  the  elevation  of  the  pianoforte  than  moet  of  hia 
contemporaries,  occupied  a  position  in  the  musical  art  of 
Berlin,  which  is  vividly  felt  even  now  [18S0],  and  obtained 
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M  oonresponding  Eoxopean  fame,  jaitly  claims  a  place  in 
the  history  of  the  most  unireraal  of  instrumeiita,  to  which 
Himmel^  despite  his  exceptional  ahility  and  well-earned 
looal  eminence,  had  no  legitimate  pretenaiona.' 

A  liTely  picture  of  how  the  three  boon  com- 
panions  dubbed  together  follows  the  above : — 

*Loais  Ferdinand  played  a  great  deal  with  Duesek 
■erend  compositions  for  two  pianofortes,  and  others  for 
fear  hands  on  one  pianoforte,  deriving  their  origin  from 
the  relations  between  the  distinguished  **  virtuoso "  and 
his  gifted  patron.  Himmel  was  often  their  companion, 
and  ne  and  Dossek  were  the  Princess  favourite  associates 
at  the  wine  cup.  What  influence  Dussek  may  have 
exerted  upon  the  character  of  the  Prince  at  these  con- 
vivialities it  is  hard  to  say :  but  Himmel  possessed  that 
lively,  J<70Q8,  good-natureo,  amiable  view  of  life  which 
as  a  rtue  is  most  welcome  when  intellectual  brothers  in 
•rt  make  the  full  glasses  ring.  Thus  the  Prince,  Himmel, 
and  Dussek,  formed  a  musical  triad,  each  exciting,  en- 
livening, and  fortifying  the  others,  Dussek,  in  his  artistic 
capacity,  taking  the  foremost  place.' 

Spohr  (Selbstbiog.  i.  85),  describuig  a  soiree 
at  the  Princess,  in  Uie  course  of  a  visit  to  Berlin 
early  in  1805,  remarks : — • 

'Here  I  also  met  an  old  Hamburg  acquaintance,  the 
eelebrated  pianoforte  virtuoso  and  composer  Duiuk,  now 
the  Prince^  teacher  and  residing  with  him.  The  music 
b^an  with  a  pianoforte  ^  quartet,  which  was  played  l^ 
jOowek  in  real  artistic  perfection.' 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  when  Prince 
Louis  Ferrlinand  was  at  Magdeburg,  superin- 
tending the  military  manoeuvres,  Spohr  received, 
through  Dussek,  an  invitation  to  be  a  guest  and 
take  part  in  the  projected  musical  entertainments. 
His  description  of  the  early  morning  rehearsals 
is  highly  diverting — the  end  being  raciest  of  all 
(Selbetb.  i.  94).  When  the  Prince  was  about  to 
leave,  Spohr  was  dismissed  with  hearty  thanks, 
Dussek  informing  the  young  violinist  tiiat '  Son 
Altesse  Royale*  had  hitended  to  make  him  a 
present,  but  his  finances  were  at  so  low  an  ebb 
that  he  was  compelled  to  defer  it  to  some  fu- 
ture occasion.  *  Such  occasion,  however,*  observes 
Bpohr,  *  never  arrived,  the  Prince  next  year 
meeting  his  &te  at  the  battle  of  Saalfeld.*  [See 
liOUis  Fbbdinand,  Pbivoe.] 

The  death  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  threw 
I>ussek  once  more  upon  his  own  unaided  resources. 
It  says  no  little  for  him  that  before  thinking 
about  future  prospects  he  should  have  devoted 
time  to  composing  the  '  Harmonic  Elegy  *  already 
mentioned,  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
that  royal  friend  whose  dose  relations  with  him 
fiilly  justified  his  giving  expression  to  sentiments 
of  deepest  regret  through  the  medium  of  the 
art  they  both  so  dearly  loved.  Nor  could  any- 
thing be  more  touching  and  appropriate  than 
the  few  words  which  Dussek  inscribed  on  the 
title-page  of  his  sonata,  'L*auteur,  qui  a  en  le 
bonheur  de  jouir  du  commerce  tr^  intime  de 
8.A.R.,  ne  Ta  quitt^  qu*au  moment  oil  il  a  vers^ 
■on  predeux  sang  pour  sa  patrie.*  At  the  same 
time  the  fact  of  the  inscription  being  couched  in 
the  language  of  the  enemy  to  whom  the  Prince 
owed  \m  death,  appears  a  little  strange. 

About  the  Prince  von  Ysenburg  (or  Isenburg\ 
Into  whose  service,  after  the  death  of  his  illustrious 
patron,  Dussek  entered,  as  court  and  chamber 
musician,  little  is  on  record.     A  paragraph  in 
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the  'Leipzig  Musik-Zeitung,*  however  (Sept.  2, 
1807),  states  that  'Herr  Dussek  having  resigned 
his  situation  with  the  Prince  von  Isenburg,  has 
entered  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Benevento 
(Talleyrand),  and  will  remain  henceforth  in 
Paris.'  More  than  two  years  later  (Jan.  3. 1810) 
the  same  periodical  publishes  a  letter  firom  Paris 
in  which  we  read :  '  Herr  Dussek  is  in  the 
service  of  M.  Talleyrand,  Prinoe  of  Benevento. 
He  appears  to  be  treated  in  a  very  distinguished 
manner,  and  enjoys  a  respectable  salary.'  With 
this  renowned  diplomatist  and  highly  accomplished 
gentleman  Dussek  resided  till  the  last.  His  lei- 
sure  was  entirely  at  his  own  disposaL  He  would 
vouchsafe  occasional  instructions  to  favoured 
amateurs,  such  as  Mile.  Charlotte  (Talleyrand's 
adopted  daughter),  the  Duchesse  de  Oourland, 
Mile.  Betsy  Ouvnuxl  (to  whom  the  grand  sonata 
called  ' L'Invocation'  is  dedicated),  etc.;  also 
now  and  then  give  a  concert,  at  which  he  pro- 
duced his  latest  works,  the  rest  of  his  time  being 
exclusively  devoted  to  composition.  The  late 
M.  Fdtis,  who  remembered  well  Dussek's  per* 
formances  at  the  Od^on  (1808),  writes : — 

*  The  extraordinary  sensation  he  produced  is  not  for- 
gotten. Until  then  the  pianoforte  had  only  been  heard 
to  disadTanti^  as  a  concert-instrument,!  but  under  the 
hands  of  Dussek  it  eclipsed  all  that  surrounded  it.  The 
broad  and  noble  style  01  this  artist,  his  method  of  tinging 
on  an  instrument  which  possessed  no  sustained  sounds, 
the  neatness,  delicacy,  and  brilliancy  of  his  play,  in  short, 
procured  him  a  triumph  of  which  there  nad  been  no 
previous  example.' 

With   the   Prinoe  of  Benevento,  his   latest 

patron,  Dussek  continued  to  reside  until  his  last 

illness  compelled  him  to  seek  another  retreat,  at 

St.  Germain  en  Laye,  where  (not  in  Paris,  as 

F^tis  and  others  have  stated)  he  died  on  March 

20,  181  a.    A  letter  firom  Paris,  dated  March  21, 

1812,  and  printed  in  the  'Leipzig  Muzik-Zeitung' 

(xiv.  258),  thus  refers  to  the  event : — 

'I  have  Just  heard  news  which  must  grieve  every  friend 
of  music ....  Your  worthy  and  celebrated  countryman, 
J.  li.  Dunek,  is  no  more  I  Yesterday  morning,  at  six 
o'clock,  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood  [in  his  frind  year  J, 
he  dosed  a  career  which,  despite  the  ever-increasing 
culture,  development,  and  strength  of  his  great  talents, 
and  his  astonishingindustry,  had  not  yet  reached  its 
culminating  point  He  had  been  unwell  for  some  months, 
but  was  confined  to  bed  only  two  days.  His  disease  was 
gout,  which  suddenly  attacked  his  bnin,  and  in  an  hour 
or  two  carried  him  on ...  It  was  a  blessing  to  his  energetio 
spirit,  his  warmly  sensitive  and  affectionate  nature,  that 
he  could  breathe  his  last  in  the  arms  of  a  fidthful  niend 
and  countryman  like  your  noble  Neukomm.' 

In  a  very  interesting  series  of  papers  about 
the  Dusseks  generally,  which  Mr.  Alexander 
W.  Thayer,  to  whom  the  lovers  of  Beethoven 
are  so  deeply  indebted  for  his  indefatigable 
researches  into  the  actual  life  of  that  great 
composer,  published  simultaneously  (1861)  in 
Dwight*8  'Journal  of  Music'  (Bostoo,  U.S.)  and 
the  'Musical  World'  (London),  we  find  quoted 
a  general  estimate,  of  which  a  mere  condensed 
abstract  may  suffice  to  convey  some  notion  of 
what  Dussek's  contemporaries  Uiought  of  him : — 

*  Dussek.  the  man  of  g(>nius,  the  richly  endowed  and 
solidly  trained  artist,  was  known,  honoured,  and  loved  by 
the  entire  musical  world  ...  He  has  done  nearly  as  much 
as  Haydn,  and  probably  not  lees  than  Mosart,  to  make 
German  music  imown  Mid  respected  in  other  'lands. 

1  F^tls  must  lorely  maan  t»  Port*? 

I  This.  U  muK  IM  boras  In  mlod.  in»  written  In  ISUk 
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His  earlier  retidenoe  in  London,  and  hi>  Uter  in  Paria, 
hare  in  this  respect  exerdsed  great  influence.  As  a 
**  virtuoso  "  he  is  unanimously  placed  in  the  very  foremost 
rank.  In  rapidity  and  sureness  of  execution,  in  a  mastery 
of  the  greatest  difficulties,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  pianist 
who  surpassed  him :  in  neatneas  and  precision  possibly 
one  (John  Cramer  of  London) ;  in  soul,  expression,  and 
delicacy,  certainly  none.  As  a  man  he  was  good  and 
noble,  just,  impartial,  and  kindly,  a  real  friend,  sym- 

Kthising  with  all  that  was  true  ana  beautiful  in  those  he 
ew . . . .  His  failings,  inseparable  from  an  imagination 
to  powerful  and  a  seusitirenees  so  extreme,  m^y  readily 

be  forgiven Moreover,  through  native  strength  of 

mind  and  frequent  intimate  relations  with  the  most 
distinguished  persons,  he  had  gained  a  vast  amount  of 
general  information,  thoroughly  polished  manners,  and 
such  tact,  combined  with  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  fitted 
him  for  the  highest  circles  of  society:  while  his  joyous 
diB]x>sition.  liberal  sentiments,  and  freedom  ftrom  prejudice 
of  any  kina,  endeared  him  especially  to  musicians.' 

This  also  came  from  Paris,  and  was  printed  in 
the  Bame  Leipzig  periodical. 

With  regard  to  Dunaek's  style  of  playing, 
about  whi<m  we  of  course  can  only  gather  a 
notion  from  the  works  he  has  left,  many  con- 
temporaneous opinions  could  be  cited,  but  perhaps 
not  one  more  suggestive  than  that  which  J.  W. 
Tomaschek,  himself  a  pianist  and  composer  of 
eminence,  gives  in  his  'Autobiography  and 
Beminisoences ' — 


*In  the  vear  1804,  my  countryman,  Dusiek,  came  to 
Prague,  and  I  very  soon  became  aoauainted  with  him. 
He  gave  a  concert  to  a  very  large  audience,  at  which  he 
introduced  his  own  Military  Concerto.  After  the  few 
opening  bars  of  his  first  solo,  the  public  uttered  one 
general  Ah  1  There  was,  in  fact,  something  magical 
about  the  way  in  which  Dussek  with  all  his  charminff 
ffraoe  of  manner,  through  his  wonderful  touch,  extorted 
finom  the  instrument  delicious  and  at  the  same  time 
emphatic  tones.  His  fingers  were  like  a  company  of  ten 
lingers,  endowed  with  equal  executive  powers,  sjid  able 
to  inroanoe  with  the  utmost  perfection  whatever  their 
director  could  require.     I  never  saw  the  Prague  public 


BO  enchanted  as  uev  were  on  this  occasion  by  Ihusek's 
■idendid  playing.  His  line  declamatorv  style,  especially 
in  oantuhue  phrases,  stands  as  the  ideal  for  every  artistio 


performance— something  which  no  other  pianist  since  has 
reached  . . .  DuwBek  was  the  first  who  placed  his  instrument 
■ideways  upon  the  platform,  in  wnich  our  pianoforte 
heroes  now  all  follow  him,  though  they  may  have  no  very 
interesting  profile  to  exhibit' 

That  more  than  any  contemporary  special 
writer  for  the  pianoforte,  Dussek,  througn  his 
strong  and  attractive  individuality,  impressed  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  is  imquestionable.  Here, 
be  it  understood,  no  reference  is  intended  to 
many-sided  geniuses  like  Mozart  and  Beethoven, 
but  simply  to  those  who,  making  the  pianoforte 
their  particular  study,  have  effected  so  much 
towards  the  influence,  so  materially  aided  the 
progress,  and  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
nistory  of  the  most  universal  of  instruments — 
the  musician's  orchestra  when  in  the  solitude  of 
his  chamber.  In  the  front  rank  of  these  de- 
servedly stands  Dussek.  It  has  been  urged  that 
to  Clementi,  Dussek^s  predecessor  and  survivor, 
who  has  held  the  title  of  *  Father  of  the  Piano- 
forte/ just  as  Haydn  holds  that  of  *  Father  of 
the  Symphony,'  belongs  the  legitimate  right  of 
stamping  with  his  name  the  epoch  during  which 
he  flourished.  To  this  it  may  be  answereid  that, 
granting  Clementi  to  have  been  a  musician  of 
more  solid  acquirement  than  Dussek,  as  the 
'Gradus  ad  *  Parnassum'  is  enough  to  prove,  he 
was  inferior  in  iiivention  and  ideality,  to  say 
nothing  about  fascination  of  style.     Unhappily 

1  TiM  top  of  nbkh  DcU-hle  hill  ttemeoU  nerer  reschecL. 
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for  himself  and  his  art,  Dussek,  whose  unqnei- 
tionable  genius  should  liave  ndsed  him  to  the 
highest  eminence,  was  of  a  somewhat  lax  and 
caxeless  temperament.  His  fiwality  was  so  great 
that  he  covild  dispense  with  more  than  half  the 
application  requisite  to  form  a  thoroughly  skilled 
musician ;  while  Clementi,  a  model  student  and 
systematic  economiser  of  time,  though  less  boun- 
tifully gifted  than  his  renowned  contemporaiy, 
possess^  habits  of  industry  which  served  him  in 
excellent  stead. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  writer  of  this  article, 
M^idelssohn  once  said,  *  Dutisek  was  a  prod%al.' 
The  meaning  of  this  epigrammatic  criticism  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Dussek,  who  failed  for  want 
of  striving  to  make  the  most  of  the  endowments 
of  nature,  might  have  become  a  musician  of  the 
highest  acquirements  had  the  case  been  otherwise. 
He  squandered  away  melody  as  a  spendthrift 
would  squander  away  money,  not  pausing  for  an 
instant  to  consider  its  value  if  put  out  €b  interest. 
It  is  sad  to  reflect  upon  the  number  of  genuine 
melodies  that,  coming  so  readily  from  his  pen, 
were  left,  as  Sancho  Panza  would  say, '  bare  as 
they  were  bom,'  though  almost  every  one  of 
them  might  have  been  developed  into  somethii^ 
beautiful  and  lasting.  When,  however,  he  applied 
himself  to  his  task  with  earnest  devoticm,  as 
happened  not  unfrequently  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  career,  Dussek  was  welcomed 
like  the  Prodigal  Son.  A  legitimate  child  of  Art, 
his  mission  was  that  of  a  true  disciple — ^for  which 
capacity  he  was  eminently  fitted,  as  the  many 
compositions  he  has  left  suffice  to  prove. 

Dussek  came  into  the  world  five  yean  later  than 
Mozart,  and  nine  years  earlier  than  Beethoven^ 
quitting  it  while  the  greatest  of  poet-musicians 
was  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  fifth  and  last  pianoforte  concerto^  the 
incomparable  '  £  flat'  (written  a  year  previously), 
was  first  introduced  to  the  public.  Between  1 761 
and  1 81 2,  the  interval  which  spanned  the  existence 
of  Dussek,  a  galaxy  of  fr^mous  pianists  shone 
with  Varied  lustre.  To  take  them  in  chronological 
order,  there  were  Clementi,  Mozart,  Himmel, 
Steibelt,  ^  Woelfl,  Beethoven,  Cramer,  Tomaschek, 
Hummel,  Weber,  J.  Field  ('Russian  Field,'  ss 
he  was  called),  and  last,  not  least,  Moschelei» 
who,  though  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age  when 
Dussek  died,  had  already  made  for  himself  a 
name.  To  these  might  be  added  Meyerbeer, 
who,  as  a  youth,  before  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  composition  of  operas,  waa 
a  rival  even  to  Hummel  in  his  'prime,  and  our 
own  'G.  F.  Pinto  (the  Stemdale  Bennett  of  his 
day),  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  ai. 
these  it  is  no  small  thing  to  say  that 
shone  conspicuous.  He  never  enjoyed  the  o[ 
portunity  of  encoimtering  Mozart,  as  Clemen 
did,  nor  the  equally  important  one  of 
his  powers  with  those  of  Beethoven,  as  fell 
Steibelt  and  Woelfl — to  the  absolute  satisGscticm 
neither ;  but  before  the  rest  he  was,  as  Sch 

I  Who  died  two  jmn  later  jthsn  Dusaek. 
s  But  Doae  of  whose  coinpo9ltloDf  for  the  FtauioftMrte  lieve 
taoatoly,  b«en  published,  though  mauy  ejctst  in  MS. 
>  About  whom  Julm  Cruaer  used  to  speak  with  enthuiienw 
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Bayi  of  Schubert,  *  a  man' — who  had  cause  to  fear 
no  rival. 

There  is  muoh  confusion  in  the  Opus*  numbers 
of  Dus8ek*8  works,  owing  to  the  different  sys- 
tems adopted  by  French,  English,  and  German 
publishers.  The  following  is  an  imperfect  attempt 
at  a  complete  list : — 
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Opk  1.  S  OoDoertot  for  P.  F.  and 

Quartet. 
8.  S  TrtaM.  P.  7.  and  Strings. 

C,Bb.  Smln. 
a  Oonoarto  No.  1,  P.  7.  and 

Oreh.   Kb. 
A.  8  Sonatai.  P.  7.  and  YIoHn. 

7,  K  b.  7  nte. 
4  S  Do.  P.  7.  and  VIoUn  or 

Tlata.   O,  D,  0. 
a  8  Do.  P.  7.  and  YloUn.   O, 

Bb.AbaP.P.iolo). 
aSAinVari^P.7.   E,7.A, 

D  mlo,  G  inin.,  O  mtn. 
T.  8  Sonatas,  P.  7.  and  7Iat«. 

C.  G.  Sb. 

a  8  Do.  P.P.  and  Ytolln.   0. 

7.  A  (la  Ghasaa). 
9. 3  Do.  P.  7.    Bb.C.D. 
1&8D0.P.7.   A.Omin..K. 
Il- 
ls. 8  Bonalas.P.7.  and  Violin. 

7.Bb.a 
]S.  8  Do.  P.  7.  and  Violin.   Bb. 

D,  Omin. 

la  Bondo  mlUtaire.  P.  7. 
14.  S  Do.'  P.P.  and  YioUn.   0. 
O.7. 

14.  Oonoarto  No.  Si  P.  7.  and 
Orch.    7. 

15.  Do.  No.  S.  Kb. 

la  13  Leyons  progresdvas,  P.  7. 

SBks. 
1&  8  Sonatas,  P.7.  and  Violin. 

a7,o. 

17.  S  Do.  do.   0,  7,  O. 

17.  OoncMto  No.  4.  P.  7.  and 

Orobestra.    7. 
]a8Do.P.7.andVIolln.   Bb. 

Aniln.(soIo).  Kb. 
Sa  •  Do.  P.  7.  and  71at«.    D. 

C,  7,  A,  C.  Kb. 
A  6  Sonatinas.  P.  7.  and  7hita 

or  VloUn.    G,  0.  7  (soloX 

A.K.feb(aoIo). 
SL  Trio,  P.  7..  7late,  and  Oello. 

a 

SI.  8  Trios.  P.  7.  and  Strings. 

C.A,7. 
SSL  Concerto.  No.  B,  P.  7.  and 

Orcli.   BK 
IS.  The  suflSerings  of  tha  Qnean 

of  7nnoe,  P.  7.    0. 
IS.  Sonata.  P.  7.    Bb  (ded.  to 

MrkChlnnery):  and  3  airs 

▼ari^  O.  A.  A. 
K  Same  Sonata  In  tbaKngUah 

•d. 
K  8  Trios,  P.  7.  and  Strings. 

7.Bb.D. 
&  8  Sonatas,  P.  7.  and  Violin 

orTluta.  7,  D  (P.  7.  solo). 

O. 
IL  Oonoarto.  No.  C,  P.  7.  and 

Oreh.    Kb. 
ST.  Concerto  No.  9.  P.  7.  and 

Oreh.    7.    (teeop.lO 
K.  •  Kaiqr  Sonatas,  P.  7.  and 

Violin.    0.  7.  Bb,  D,  O 

inln..Kb. 
9  or  90.  Concerto,  No.  7,  P.  7. 

(or  Harp)  and  Oreh.   0. 
as.  8  Sonatas,  Plate  or  V.  and 

Cello.    7.Bb.D. 
W.  4  Sonatas.  P.  7.  and  V.  ad 

Ubu    0,7,Bb.O. 
SL  8  TrfcM.  P.  7.  and  Strings. 

Bb,  D,  0 ;  and  8  Preludes, 

P.P. 
9a  Orand  Sonata,  P.7..4  hands. 

C. 
«S.'Drtirocato.' 
9^  S  Trios.  P.  7.  and  Strings. 

Kb.Bb. 
91  8  Sonatas  for  Harpi  V.,  and 

Cello. 

,0rdk.tn9pts.lt» 


Op.  SSL  8  Sonatas,  P.P.   Bb,  0, 0 

mJn. 
81  Grand  Sonata.  P.  7.  and 

VioUn.   a 
37.  Trio  (8(H).  fttTorite),  P.  7. 

and  Strings.    Kb. 
89.  Sonatas.  3  Pianos.    Kb. 
81  3  Sonatas,  P.  P.    G.  C,  Bb. 
41  Concerto.  No.  8  (milltalre). 

P.  P.  and  Orch.    Bb. 
a.  Quintet,  P.P.  and  Strings. 

7mln« 
43. 

43.  Sonata,  P.  7.   A. 

44.  Do.  K  b  (The  7are^(en,  dedi- 

cated to  CleoMnti). 
4nw8Do.      Bb.G.D. 
41  eeair  Do..  P.  7.  and  Yiolhi. 

C.P.Bb.O.D.O. 
47.  3  Do.  P.  P.  D,  0. 
41  Orand  Sonata,  P.  7.,4  hands. 

a 

49  or  m  (Concerto.  No.  S.  P.  7. 

and  Orch.    G  mln. 
61 .  8  Sonatas.  P.  P.  and  Violin 

or  Piute.   Q.D.EOCi 
B2. 

65.  Grand  Quartet,  P.  P.  and 

Strings.   Kb. 
M. 
6&  or  60.  Fantasia  and  Pagne, 

P.P.   PmlD. (dedicated to 

J.  B.  Cramer). 
61  Quartet.  P.  P.  and  Strings. 

Kb. 

67, 
61 
80. 
61  8  String  QnartBla.    O,  Bb, 

Kb. 
SL  Kl^e  harmonlque  snr  la 

mort  du  P.  Lb  7.  de  Prusse. 

P^min. 
61  La  Consolation.  P.  7.   Bb. 

63.  Concerto,  No.  10.  3  P.  F.'s 

and  Oreh.   Bb. 

64.  Fugues  a  la  Camera,  P.  F^ 

4  hands.    D,  O  mln..  7. 

66.  Trio.   P.  P.,    Flute,    and 

Cello.    7. 
61  Concerto.  No.  11.   P.  7.  and 
Orch.    7. 

67.  3  Bonatw  progremlTtts,  P.7., 

4  hands.    C.  7.  Bb. 
61  Nottumo,  P.  P..  Violin,  and 

Bom.    K  b. 
69.  3  Sonatas.  P.  P.  and  Violin. 

Bb.  G.  D  (solo). 
71  (Concerto.  No.  12.  P.  P.  and 

Oreh.    K  b. 
71  Sonata.  P.P.   Ab.  (LeBa> 

tour  a  Paris.) 
7L  Plus  Ultra.  Sonata,  P.  7. 

Ab  (dedicated  to  Non  {dus 

ultra). 
71.  Airs  connns  Varies.  P.  7. 

Bb.  7.  C.  O.  C.  Bb.    SBks. 
73.  Grand  Sonata.  TJF.,  4  hands. 

Kb. 

73.  Sonata.  P.  F^  4  hands.  T. 

74.  Do.,     do.,       do.        Bib 
71     Do.,     do.    Kb. 

71  FantaIsle.P.F.   F. 
77.  Sonata.  P.  F.   (No.  SIX    V 
mln.   (Linvoeatlon.) 

Works  irithont  Opus-number. 
Feudal  times,  fttvourite  Orer- 

tnre. 
Orerture  to  Plsarnw 
Grand  Orertore,  P.  P.,  4  hands. 
Instructions   on   the   Art  of 

placing  the  P.  F. 
3  Trios,  P.  P.  and  Strings.   Kb. 

Bb. 
Le  combat  naral.*  Sonata  for 

P.  P..  v.,  and  Cello,  with  Or. 

Tambour  ad  Ubk  O. 


8  Duos  fadlra,  9  Pianos*   C,  P. 
SonaU  facile,  P.  P.,  4  hands,    a 
8  Grand  Sonatas,  P.  P..  4  hands. 
8  Fugues   and    Sonata,    P.  7« 

4  hands. 
8  Rondos. 

Sonata.  P.P.   F.   (LaCThasM.) 
6  Sonattnes  for  Harp. 
Bondo  on 'L'adieo,' P.P.   Bb. 

Dow.  Air  Busse.    0. 

Do.,  A  la  Tedesca.    Bb. 

Do..  L'Amosoire.    P. 


Variatiofra  on  'Hope  told  a  flat  er- 
Ingtale.' 
Do.  on  a  fisvonrllb  (Serman  air. 
Do.  on  Blaise  et  Babet. 
Do.  on  Fal  lal  la. 
Do.  on  God  save  the  King. 
Do.  Petits  air  eonnus.  '(Earn 

VL* 
Do.  Three  Parisian  ain. 
6  New  Waltzes,  for  P.  F.  and  Vlo> 

lin  or  Flute. 
3  KngUsh  airs  and  3  Waltzes. 


Da.  on  Countess  of  Sutherland's  8  Preludes.  Bk.  1,  P.  F. 

reeL   P.  6  (Canons,  for  S  and  4  voices. 

Don  miiulre.  Bb.  Song  on  3  notes  (Bb.  0,  D)  for 

Dom  Mignou.   a  I       Voice  and  P.P. 

DOm  on  the  (kvonrite  Hornpipe.  6  Bongs  for  Voice  and  P.  F. 
Dom  on  Lord  Howe's  Hornpipe.    '  The  (}apUve  of  Spilburg.*  a  must- 
Do.,  on  '  II7  lodging  is  on.*  cal  drama,  produced  at  Drary 

Do.,  on '  The  Piooghboy.*  |       Lane.  Nor.  1791 

Da,  on  the  Boyal  (^uickstepw       The  naral  battle  and  total  defeat 
Do,  on '  To  to  Carabo.*  of  the  Dutch  Fleet  by  Admiral 

Do.  on  Viottl's  Polacca,  Duncan,  Oct.  11, 1797.  P.  F.  solo. 

Do.  L'K14gante.  A  eomplete . . .  delineation  of  the 

Do..  La  Matinee.  eeremony  from  St.  James's  to 

Variations  on  '  Anna.'  do.   a  St.  Paul's Dec.  19.  1797. 

Daon  'U  Pastora  Alplglano.*       P.P.   D. 

do.   C.  ,Tha  Paris  correspondent  of  the 

Da  on  ' Fartant  poor  la  8yife,*i      A.M.  Z.  (im,  Nov.  6)  mentions 

da   Kb.  a  Grand  Mass  sent  to  Prince 

Da  on 3 Scotch aln  (      Xsterfaaiy.  fj. W.D.I 

DUSSESI,  Sophia,  dftughter  of  Domenico 
Corri,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1775*  Instructed 
by  her  father,  she  at  a  very  early  age  performed 
in  public  on  the  pianoforte.  In  1 788  the  &mily 
removed  to  London,  when  Miss  Corri  appeared 
with  great  success  as  a  singer.  In  179a  she 
married  J.  L.  Dussek,  under  whose  instruction 
she  became  as  able  a  pianist  and  harpist  as  she 
was  a  singer.  She  continued  to  sing  in  public, 
at  her  husband's  ocmcerts  and  elsewhere.  After 
his  death,  in  x8io,  she  contracted  in  181 3  a 
second  marriage  with  John  Alvis  Moralt.  She 
composed  and  published  many  pieces  for  the 
pianoforte  and  harp.  Her  daughter,  Olivla, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1799,  and  under  the 
instmctaon  of  her  mother  became  an  excellent 
performer  on  the  pianoforte  and  harp.  She  com- 
posed some  songs  and  several  pieces  for  both 
instruments.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DUX  (leader),  an  early  term  for  the  first  sub- 
ject in  a  fugue — that  which  leads;  the  answer 
being  the  cornea  or  companion.  The  dux  is  in 
German  called  FUhrer, 

DYKES,  Bev.  John  Bacchus,  Mus.  Doc., 
was  bom  in  Hull,  where  his  grandfather  was 
incumbent  of  St  Johxi*s  Church,  in  March  1823. 
He  received  his  first  musical  tuition  from  Skelton, 
organist  of  St.  John*s.  In  October  1 843  he  went 
to  St.  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  very 
soon  obtained  a  scholarship.  He  graduated  as 
B.A.  in  1847,  and  in  the  same  year,  having 
taken  Holy  Orders,  obtained  the  curacy  of  Mai- 
ton,  Yorkshire.  During  his  stay  in  Cambridge 
he  pursued  his  musical  studies  under  Professor 
Walmisley,  and  became  conductor  of  the  Uni- 
versity Musical  Society.  In  July  1849  he  was 
appointed  Minor  Canon  and  Precentor  of  Durham 
Cathedral.  In  the  next  year  he  proceeded  M.A. 
In  1 861  the  University  of  Durham  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  and  in  1862 
he  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Oswald,  Durham,  on  which  he 
resigned  l^e  preoentorship.  He  died  January 
32»  1876,     Dr.  Dykes  competed  many  servioei 
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and  antlienis,  and  a  large  number  of  Hymn  tanm, 
many  of  which  have  met  with  very  general 
acceptance.  Among  these  may  be  noted  '  Nearer 
my  God  to  Thee/  *  The  day  is  past  and  over/ 
and  'Jesu,  lover  of  my  booI.'  He  waa  joint 
editor  of '  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modem.*  Beyond 
his  musical  repute  he  was  much  esteemed  as  a 
theologian.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DYNE,  JoHK,  a  distinguished  alto  singer  and 
glee  composer.  One  of  his  glees,  *  Fill  the  bowl/ 
obtained  a  prize  from  the  Catch  Club  in  1768. 
In  7  a  he  was  appointed  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Hoyal,  and  in  79  a  lay  vicar  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  singers  at 
the  commemoration  of  Handel  in  1 784.  A  pistol- 
shot,  by  his  own  hand»  terminated  his  existence 
Oct.  30, 1788.  [W.H.H.] 

DWIGHr S  JOURNAL  OP  MUSIC,  Boston, 
U.  S.  A.,  4to.  fortnightly,  was  founded  in  185  a 
by  John  S.  Dwight,  whose  name  it  bears,  and 
is  still  edited  by  him.  Mr.  Dwight  was  one  of 
the  since  somewhat  famous  little  community  at 
Brook  Farm  who  did  much  in  many  ways  to 
advance  the  interests  of  literature  and  philan- 
thropy. Hawthorne,  for  a  time,  was  one  of 
them,  and  the  names  of  others  have  since  become 
famous.  Mr.  Dwight,  though  not  an  educated 
musician,  was  musical  editor  of  the  '  Harbinger,* 
a  periodical  published  at  Brook  Farm,  and  a 
frequent  contributor  of  musical  critiques  to  the 
daily  papers  of  Boston,  where  he  did  good  service 
in  Greeting  attention  to  what  was  noblest  and 
best  in  music. 

For  six  years  he  was  editor,  publisher,  and 
proprietor  of  the  Journal,  the  publication  of 
which  was  then  assumed  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 
During  the  war  it  was  ohaoged  from  a  weekly 
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to  a  fortnightly  paper.  Its  object  was  to  advooie 
music  and  musical  culture  in  the  highest  lenie^ 
and  to  give  honest  and  impartial  criticismi^ 
a  purpose  to  which  it  has  been  always  steadily 
devoted.  As  its  title  indicates,  it  is  '  Dwight'i 
Journal,'  expressing  the  convictions  of  its  editor 
without  fear  or  favour ;  and  this  course  has  gained 
for  it  the  respect  of  many  who  differ  widely  from 
the  opinions  which  it  advocates.  Mr.  Dwi^t 
has  been  sole  editor  up  to  this  day,  althoogh  the 
volumes  contain  valuable  contributions  from  other 
pens.  Among  the  most  noticeable  are  those  from 
A.  W.  Thayer,  the  biogr^her  of  Beethoven,  who 
has  written  for  it  many  valuable  biographiol 
and  historical  articles,  as  well  as  musical  tiki. 
Especially  noteworthy  are  his  articles  on  iodb 
of  the  contempararies  of  Beethoven—Saliori, 
Gvrowetz,  Gelinek,  Hummel,  and  others.  M. 
Ritter  and  his  wife  (now  of  the  Vassar  Femik 
College),  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  of  Chicago,  td 
C.  C.  Perkins  of  Boston,  have  also  contributed 
frequent  and  valuable  artides  to  its  columns.  Iti 
republications  of  the  best  articles  in  Europeia 
musical  journals,  and  translations  from  valuable 
works,  with  its  excellent  foreign  oorreqxmdeiioe 
and  well  selected  pages  of  classical  music,  mske 
these  volumes  a  valuable  book  of  reference  during 
the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  during  which 
over  100  musical  papers  have  arisen — and  in 
great  part  disappeared — ^in  the  United  Stito. 
Whatever  is  good  and  noble  and  earnest  in  art 
has  never  failed  to  find  in  *Dwight*s  Jouinal 
of  Music'  an  enthusiastic  advocate  and  staunch 
defender.  And  hence,  while  other  jouxnali  hive 
disappeared  with  the  frshions  of  the  day,  it  itiU 
pursues  its  course,  in  form  and  spirit  the  nme 
that  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.     [H.W.] 
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EThe  third  note  of  the  scale  of  0.  In 
French  and  in  solfaing,  Mi,  The  first 
*  string,  or  ehanterelUj  of  the  violin,  and 
the  4th  of  the  double  bass,  are  tuned  to  £  in 
their  respective  octaves.  The  scale  of  E  major 
has  4  sharps  in  the  signature ;  that  of  £  minor 
I  shaip ;  and  C|  and  G  are  their  relatives,  minor 
and  major.  E  is  the  key  note  of  the  '  Phrygian' 
mode  in  Gregorian  music,  and  C  (not  B)  its 
Dominant  there. 

£  is  not  a  frequent  key  in  orchestral  com- 
positions— probably  from  di&culties  connected 
with  the  Clarinets,  Horns,  and  ^Knimpets.  At 
any  rate  neither  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  Spohr,  Sdiubert,  or  Schunuum,  have 
written  a  symphony  in  £  major.  The  overtures 
to  Fidelio  and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Deux 
Joum^s  and  Tannhauser,  are  exceptions  among 
overtures.  In  chamber  music  it  is  more  often 
employed.  Mozart  has  a  fine  pianoforte  trio 
in  it;  Beethoven  uses  it  in  a  sonatas  (op.  14, 
No.  I ;  109).     Bach's  fugue  in  £  (Bk.  a)  is 


perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  all  the  id- 
mortal  48. 

£  flat  (Fr.  mi  himcil ;  Genn.  Es)  on  the  other 
hand  has  a  splendid  progeny,  of  which  we  need 
only  mention  the  Eroica  Symphony,  the  Septet» 
the  5th  Pianoforte  (concerto,  a  solo  sonataa,  op. 
31,  No.  3,  and  '  Les  Adieux,*  a  string  anarteta, 
a  pianoforte  trio,  and  the  '  Liederkreis.  among 
Beethoven's  works  alone ;  the  St.  Ann's  fugue  by 
Bach,  with  the  noble  Prelude  which  may  or  nuT 
not  belong  to  it :  Mozart's  well-known  SymphoDj; 
a  of  Haydn's  *  Salomon  Set,'  etc.,  etc.  [G] 

EAGER,  John,  bom  178  a  at  Norwich,  where 
his  father  was  a  musical  instrument  maker  9^ 
organ  builder.  Having  learned  from  his  fsthtf 
the  rudiments  of  music,  he  was  at  twelve  yesi* 
old  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  DorM^, 
an  amateur  violinist,  who  carried  him  to  hi> 
seat  at  Knole,  where  free  access  to  the  library 
enabled  him  to  repair  the  defects  of  his  esrly 
education.  His  patron  dyins  he  establiihed 
himself  at  Yarmouth  as  a  vidmist  and  tescbtf 
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of  miuio.  On  the  appearance  of  Logier*s  syBtem 
of  instruction  Eager  oecame  one  of  its  warmest 
advocates.  He  was  appointed  organist  to  the 
corporation  of  Yarmouth.  He  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  teaching.  He  is  said  to 
have  possessed  a  knowledge  o^  and  to  have 
taughty  nearly  every  instrument  then  in  use. 
>Hi8  compositions  consist  of  a  pianoforte  sonata 
and  a  collection  of  songs.  [W.  H.  H] 

EASTGOTT,  Rbv.  Richabd,  a  resident  in 
Exeter,  was  author  of  '  Sketches  of  the  Origin, 
Frogross  and  Effects  of  Music,  with  an  Account 
of  &e  Ancient  Bards  and  Minstrels,*  a  well- 
executed  compilation  published  at  BatJi  in  1 793, 
and  which  was  so  &vourably  received  as  to  oJl 
forth  a  second  edition  in  the  same  year.  He 
also  published  some  pianoforte  sonatas.  He  died 
towards  the  end  of  1838,  being  then  chaplain 
of  Livery  Dale,  Devonshire.  He  was  the  early 
patron  of  John  Davy.  [W.  H,  H.J 

EBDON,  Thomas,  bom  at  Durham  in  1 738. 
It  is  presumed  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
name  and  date  'T.  Ebdon,  1755,*  still  remaining, 
carved  on  the  oak  screen  which  divides  the 
choir  of  Durham  cathedral  from  one  of  the 
aisles,  that  he  received  his  early  musical  edu- 
cation in  that  church  as  a  chorister,  and  pro- 
bably, after  the  breaking  of  his  voice,  as  an 
artided  pupil  of  the  organist.  In  1 763  he  was 
appoint^  organist  of  Durham  Cathedral,  which 
office  he  held  until  his  death,  48  years  afterwards, 
on  Sept  33,  181 1.  Ebdon's  published  compo- 
sitions comprise  two  harpsichord  sonatas  (about 
1780),  a  collection  of  glees;  and  two  volumes 
of  cathedral  music,  the  first  of  which  appeared 
in  1790,  and  the  second  in  18 10.  Besides  these 
he  len  many  anthems  eta,  in  MS.,  the  last  of 
them  bearing  date  June  18 1 1.  [W.  H.  H.] 

EBEBARDI,  Teresa,  a  singer  of  mezzo-earat-' 
tere  parts  in  London,  1761.  Among  other  r6U$ 
she  sang  that  of  Lena  in  Galuppi's  opera  '  II 
Filosofo  di  Gampagna>*  adapted  for  the  King^s 
Theatre  by  Cocchi.  [J.M.] 

EBERL,  Anton,  distinguished  pianist  and 
ocmposer,  bom  June  13,  I766,  at  Vienna.  He 
was  intended  by  his  &&er,  a  well-to-do  govern- 
ment employ^,  for  the  law,  but  his  love  for 
music  broke  through  all  obstacles,  and  started 
him  as  a  pianist.  His  theoretical  studies  were 
slight,  but  his  first  opera,  'La  Marchande  de 
Modes'  (Leopoldstadt  1787),  is  said  to  have 
pleased  Gluck  so  much,  that  be  advised  the 
^oung  composer  to  devote  himself  seriously  to 
music.  His  friendship  with  Mozart  was  also  of 
great  service  to  him.  His  melodrama  '  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe  *  was  produced  at  the  court  theatre 
in  1794*  on  his  return  from  his  first  professional 
tour ;  but  he  soon  undertook  another  in  Germany, 
In  company  with  Mozart*B  widow  and  Lange  the 
ainger.  In  1 796  he  was  appointed  Gapellmeister 
at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  for  5  years 
greatly  esteemed.  On  his  return  to  Vienna  he 
produced  at  the  court  theatre  (May  1801)  a 
romantic  opera  'Die  Eonigin  der  schwarzen 
Jnselxi,'  which  was  however  only  a  partial  sac- 
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cess.    In  1803  he  went  again  to  Bussla^  and  in 
1806  travelled  to  all  the  principal   towns  of 
Germany,  where  the  brilliancy  and  fire  of  his 
playing  were  universally  acknowledged.    He  re« 
turned  to  Vienna  and  died  suddenly  March  11, 
1807.     His  compositions  were  long  favourites. 
The  following  are  among  the  most  remarkable : — 
'Graind  Sonata,*  op.  37,  dedicated  to  Cliembini; 
'  Gr.  Sonata  caract^ristique '  in  F  minor,  op.  1 3, 
dedicated  to  Haydn  (Peters) ;  '  Variations  sur 
un  th^me  Busse/  for  Gello  obbl.,  op.  1 7 ;  3  Piano^ 
ibrte  Trios,  op.  8,  dedicated  to  Grand-Duke  Pawlo* 
witsch ;  IMo  for  Pianoforte,  Clarinet,  and  Gello, 
op.  36  (Kuhnel);  Pianoforte  Quartet  in  C  major, 
op.  18,  dedicated  to  Maria  Theresa;  ditto  in  Gr 
minor,  op.  35  (Vienna) ;  Clavier  Quintet,  op.  78 
(Vienna) ;  Pisnoforte  Concertos  in  C  major,  op. 
33,  and  £b  major,  q>.  40   (Kiihnel);  and  3 
String  Quartets,  op.  13,  dedicated  to  Emperor 
Alexander  I  (Vienna,  Mollo).     He  also  pub- 
lished many  smaller  pianoforte  pieces  for  2  and 
4  hands,  and  6  Lieder,  op.  4  (Hamburg)  ;  a  Can- 
tata with  orchestral  accompaniment^  '  Ia  gloria 
d*Imen^,*  op.  11,  also  arranged  for  pianoforte; 
and    a   Symphony  in  D  minor   (Breitkopf  & 
Hartel).     He    left   in    MS.  symphonies,   sere- 
nades, concertos  for  i  and  2  pianofortes,  several 
pieces  of  chamber-music,  and  unpublished  operas, 
besides  the  three  already  mentioned.    Though  he 
has  now  entirely  vanished  from  the  concert-room, 
Eberl  must  in  his  day  have  been  a  very  con- 
siderable person.    It  is  well  known  that  several 
of  his  pianoforte  works  were  long  published,  and 
popuhu",  as  Mozart*s, — viz.  the  fine  Sonata  in  O 
minor  (finally  published  with  his  own  name  as 
op.  1  by  Artaria) ;  Variations  on  the  theme  '  Zu 
Steffen  sprach ;  Variations  on  '  Freundin  sanfter 
Herzenstriebe ;'  and  on  'Andantino  von  Ditters- 
dorf '  (see  Kochel*8  Mozart,  anh.  387,  8).    His 
Symphony  in  £b  would  actually  appear  to  havo 
been  played  in  the  same  prognunme  with  Bee- 
thoven*s  '  Eroica*  (A.  M.  Zeitung,  vii.  331);  and 
the  two  are  contrasted  by  the  reviewer  to  the 
distinct  disadvantage  of  the  latter  1        [C.  F.  P.] 

EBERLIN,  JoHANN  Ebnbt,  court -organist 
and  'Trachaess*  (or  carver)  to  Uie  Prince-Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg,  and  an  eminent  German 
composer  of  sacred  music  His  name,  place  and 
date  of  birth  and  death  are  here  for  the  first  time 
correctly  given  from  official  records.  His  ori« 
ginal  name  was  Eberle,  which  was  turned,  ac- 
cording to  a  custom  then  common  with  women^ 
into  Eberlin,  and  as  such  he  retained  it.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  land-steward  to  Baron  von 
Stain,  and  was  bom  March  37,  1703  (not  17 16) 
at  Jettingen  (not  Jettenbach),  a  market-village 
near  Gfinzburg,  in  the  Upper-Danube  district  of 
Bavaria.  He  died  at  Salzburg,  June  ai,  176a 
(not  1776).  He  was  court-organist  to  Arch- 
bishop Franz  Anton,  Graf  von  Harrach,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  his  marriage,  which  took  place 
in  1737  at  Seekirchen  on  the  Wallersee,  near 
Salzburg.  Of  his  early  life  or  musical  education 
nothing  is  known,  and  the  number  even  of  his 
many  valuable  contrapuntal  works  can  only  be 
imperfectly  ascertained.    Among  the  best  knowa 
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are  'DC  Toocato  e  faghe  per  rommo'  (Loiter, 
Augsburg  i747)f  dedicated  to  ArGnbiBhop  Jacob 
Er^t.  They  passed  through  many  editions,  and 
are  also  printed  In  Cknnmer's  'Musica  sacra,* 
vol.  i«  Ni&geli^s  edition  contains  only  the  nine 
fugues.  The  last  fugue,  in  E  minor,  was  published 
(in  £b  minor)  as  &ch*s  in  Griepenkerl  s  edition 
of  Bach's  works  (Book  ix.  No.  13),  an  error 
which  has  since  been  oorrectdd.  Haflher  pub- 
lished sonatas  In  G  and  A,  and  Schott  2  motets, 
'Qui  oonfidunt'  and  ' Sicut  mater  oonsolatur,*  lor 
3  yoioes,  with  clavier  accompaniment.  To  Leo- 
pold Mosart^s  collection  for  the  Homwerk  at 
Hohen-Salzbnrg,  '  Der  Moigen  und  der  Abend' 
(Lotter  1759),  Eberlin  also  contributed  5  pieces. 
F^tis,  in  his  '  Biographie  universelle,*  gives  a  list 
of  his  church  compositions  in  MS.  in  the  libraries 
of  Berlin  and  Viennay  and  of  the  Latin  dramas  he 
composed  for  the  pupils  of  the  Benedictine  mon- 
astery at  Salzburg  (1745-60),  of  which,  however, 
the  words  only  are  extant.  Proske*s  library  con- 
tains the  autographs  of  13  oratorios,  including 
the  '  Oomponimento  sacro^*  performed  with  great 
success  at  Salzburg  in  1747.  The  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikireunde  at  Vienna  possesses  a  copy  of 
a  mass  and  a  fiigue  for  two  choirs  with  double 
orchestra.  £berUn*s  strict  writing  was  so  much 
(nized  by  Mozart>  that  about  1777  he  copied  13 
of  his  pieces  (mosldy  church-music  in  4  parts) 
together  with  some  by  M.  Haydn,  into  a  MS. 
b<Mk  which  he  kept  for  his  own  instruction,  and 
which  still  exists.  He  afterwards  (178a)  how- 
ever wrote,  to  his  sister  that  Eberlin's  fugues 
could  not  be  ranked  with  those  of  Bach  and 
Handd-*'  All  honour  to  his  4-part  pieces ;  but 
his  clavier  fugues  are  merely  extended  Yersetti.' 
Marpurg  was  the  first  to  proclaim  his  merit 
('Kritische  Beitrage,*  BerUn  1757,  vd.iii.  Stilck 
3,  p.  183),  and  says  that  he  wrote  as  much  and 
as-  rapidly  as  Scarlatti  and  Telemann.    [C.  F.  P.] 

EBEBS,  Gabl  Fbdedbioh,  son  of  a  teacher  of 
English  at  Gassel,  bom  March  20,  1 770,  a  man 
evidently  of  great  ability,  but  as  evidently  of 
little  morale,  taking  any  post  that  offered,  and 
keeping  none;  doing  any  work  that  turned  up 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  at  length 
dying  in  great  poverty  at  Berlin,  Sept.  9,  1836. 
Some  of  his  arrangements  have  survived,  but  his 
compositions — half-ardozen  operas,  symphonies, 
overtures,  dance  music,  wind-instrument  ditto, 
and,  in  short,  pieces  of  every  size  and  form-^ 
have  all  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  drinking  song,  'Wir  sind  die  Konige  der 
Welt,*  which  has  hit  the  true  popular  vein. 

One  occurrence,  in  which  he  succeeded  in  an« 
noying  a  better  man  than  himself,  is  worth  per- 
petuating as  a  specimen  of  the  man.  In  the 
number  of  the  AUgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung 
for  II  Dec.  181 6  appears  a  notice  from  C.  M.  von 
Weber  to  the  following  effect:— <Herr  Hof- 
meister  of  Leipzig  has  published  a  quintet  of 
mine  (op.  34)  for  clarinet  and  strings,  arranged 
as  a  solo  sonata  for  piano,  with  the  following 
misleading  title,  "Sonata  for  the  P.  F.,  arranged 
by  0.  F.  Ebers  from  a  Quintuor  for  Clarinet  by 
C.  M.  de  Web^y  op.  54."  I  requested  Heir  Hof- 
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meister  to  withdraw  the   publication^  on  tlie 
ground  that  it  was  inaccurate  and  unfair,  and 
most  damaging  to  the  original  work;  but  he 
has  vouchsafed  me  only  a  curt  statement  thsi 
if  the  arranger  is  to  blame  I  may  criticise  him  as 
severely  as  I  like,  but  that  to  him  as  publiibr 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment.    I  have  therefore 
no  other  course  than  to  protest  with  all  mj 
might  against  the  arrangement,  abstaining  from 
all  conmient,  except  to  mention  that  withoat 
counting  engravers  blunders,  my  melodiei  hxn 
been   unnecessarily  altered  41   times,  that  in 
3  places  one  bar  has  been  omitted,  in  another 
place  4  bars,  in  another  8,  And  in  another  11.— 
G.  M.  von  Weber,  Berlin,  Nov.  33,  1816.'   Thii 
drew  forth  a  reply  from  Ebers  addressed  to  'the 
lovers  of  music,  and  appearing  in  the  next  No.  of 
the  '  Zeitung  * : — '  Herr  Schlesinger  of  Berlin  hn 
published  as  op.  34  of  G.  M.  von  Weber  a  Qointek 
for  Glarinet  and  Strings — where  five  people  plsy 
together  I  believe  it  is  called  a  quintet — ynaik 
is  so  absolutely  incorrectly  engraved  that  no 
clarinet  player  not  previously  acquainted  with 
the  work   can   possibly  detect  and  avoid  the 
mistakes  in  certain  places — such  as  bar  60  of 
the  second  part  of  the  first  allegro.    I  took  the 
trouble  to  put  the  thing  into  scorei,  and  found 
the  melodies  pretty  and  not  bad  for  the  piano; 
and,  as  every  man  is  fr^e  to  arrange  as  he  likes, 
I  turned  it  into  a  solo  sonata,  which  I  can  con- 
scientiously recommend  to  the  lovers  of  music 
without  any  further  remarks.    As  clarinet  pas- 
sages however  are  not  always  suitable  for  the 
piano,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  alter  and  omit 
where  I  found  mere  repetitions  without  effect. 
This  has  been  done  witn  intelligence,  and  it  is 
absurd  to  talk  of  disfigurement.     Mozart  and 
Haydn  were  great  men,  who  sought  their  effects 
by  other  means  than  noise  and  display,  oddity 
or  absurdity;  they  gladly  welcomed  arrangements 
of  their  works,  as  Beethoven  himself  does  eveiy 
day.    But  should  it  still  annoy  Herr  Weber  to 
see  his  child  in  a  new  dress,  and  should  he  there- 
fore withdraw  his  paternity  from  it,  I  shall  then 
have  to  aslc  the  public  to  acknowledge  me  as  its 
foster  &ther.     But  the  public  has  a  right  to 
insist  that  Herr  Schlesinger  shall  free  his  pub- 
lications fi^m  mistakes,  for  as  long  as  one  wozk 
remains  uncorrected  he  is  open  to  the  remaric 
of  ne  tutor  ultra  crepidam, — Leipzig,  6  Dec 
1816.'  [G] 

EBEES,  JoHir,  bom  in  England  of  German 
parents  about  1 785,  originally  a  bookseller ;  under- 
took the  management  of  the  opera  at  the  King*B 
Theatre  in  1 831,  with  Ayrton  as  musical  director. 
He  engaged  Garcia,  Gslli,  Mme.  Gamporesi, 
Pasta,  and  other  celebrated  singers,  besides  Ros- 
sini (1824),  but  the  expenses  were  so  enormous^ 
that  in  seven  years  he  was  completely  ruined. 
He  published  'Seven  Years  at  the  King's 
Theatre*  (London,  H.  Ainsworth,  1828),  an 
interesting  record  of  Italian  opera  at  ^lat  time 
in  London.  [M .  G.  G.] 

EBERWEIN,  Tbauoott  Maximilian,  violin- 
ist and  composer,  of  great  note  in  his  day,  though 
now  quite  foigotten,  bom  at  Weimar  1775.    At 
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■eren  he  played  in  the  court  band  of  Weimar. 
In  1797  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
Schwarzbuxig-RudolBtadt,  but  it  was  not  till  181 7 
that  he  became  his  chapel-master.  In  the  inter- 
nal he  travelled  much,  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Adam  Hiller  and  Zelter  at  Berlin,  and  of 
Beethoven  and  Salieri  at  Vienna.  He  was  a 
man  of  some  influence  and  position,  and  one  of 
the  original  founders  of  the  musical  festivals  in 
Germany.  Goethe  frequently  mentions  him  in 
his  correspondence.  He  died  at  Rudolstadt, 
Dec.  1,  1 831.  His  works,  more  numerous  than 
original,  include  1 1  operas ;  3  cantatas ;  a  mass 
in  Ab,  his  best  work;  a  symphonieooncertante 
for  oboe,  horn,  and  bassoon ;  concertos,  quartets, 
etc.  [M.C.C.] 

ECCABD,  Johannes,  bom  at  Miihlhausen  in 
Thuringia  in  1553,  was  probably  at  first  a 
scholar  of  Joachim  Burgk,  and  afterwards  of 
Orlando  di  Lasso  at  Munich,  with  whom  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1571.  He  was  for  some  time 
in  the  employ  of  tibe  Fuggers  at  Augsbuxg ;  in 
1583  was  made  vice<cap^lmeister,  and  in  1599 
full  capellmeister,  at  Konigsbezg  to  the  Maigrave 
of  Brandenburg.  In  1608  he  obtained  the  same 
post  under  the  Kurfurst  at  BerUn,  in  which  post 
ne  died  in  16x1.  He  composed  ao  'Cantionea 
aacTB,*  etc.  (Miihlhausen,  1574);  'Crepundia 
sacra*  (Miihlhausen,  1577  and  96;  2nd  ed. 
Erfurt,  1680) ;  34  Deutsdie  lieder  (Miihlhausen, 
1578);  Newe  Deutsche  Lieder  (Konigsberg, 
15^9)  i  'Ber  erste  Theil  5-Stimmiger  geistlicher 
Lieder*  (4 voLt.,  Konigsberg,  1597);  and  'Preuss- 
ische  Festlieder,  5, 6,  7, 8  Stimmen*  (Ibid.  1598). 
Eccard  wrote  both  Hymns  and  Cliorals,  some  of 
which  are  still  in  use  (Dorin^'s  'dioralkunde,* 
p.  47).  There  is  a  portrait  of  him,  with  a  Latin 
inscription  by  G.  Frohlich.  A  short  motet  by 
Eccard,  on  the  Ghorale  'O  Lamm  Gottes,*  for 
5  voices,  and  an  *0  Freude*  for  a  Ghoiis,  are 
induded  in  the  Berlin  Domchor  Collection, 
'Musica  Sacra.*  The  whole  of  the  'Geistliche 
Lieder*  and  of  the  '  Preussische  Festlieder* 
(with  Stobaus*  additions)  have  been  recently 
republished  by  Breitkopf  &  HarteL     [M. C.G.J 

ECCLES,  Solomon,  bom  in  the  first  half  of 
the  17th  century,  whose  ancestors  for  three 
generations  had  been  musicians,  was  from  about 
1642  a  teacher  of  the  virginals  and  viols,  a 
pursuit  from  which  he  for  some  years  derived 
a  considerable  income,  but  embracing  the  tenets 
of  quakerism,  he  abandoned  his  profession,  broke 
all  his  instruments,  and  burned  them,  together 
with  his  music  books  (the  value  of  the  whole 
being  more  than  £24),  on  Tower  Hill,  and 
adopted  the  trade  of  a  tailor.  In  1667  he  pub- 
lished a  curious  tract  entitled  'A  Musick-Lector, 
or.  The  Art  «»f  M.iock  .  .  .  discoursed  of,  by 
way  of  dialogue  Sv  en  three  men  of  sevenJ 
judgments  ;  the  o:u  '  .iusician  ....  zealous  for 
the  Church  of  En^l  iii'i,  who  calls  Musick  the 
gift  of  God :  the  oUier  a  I>apti8t  who  did  affirm 
it  to  be  a  decent  and  harmless  practice :  the 
other  a  Quaker  (so  caIle^^.  Se^ng  formerly  of  that 
art  doth  give  his  judgmt'i  u  Mid  sentence  against 


it,  but  yet  approves  of  the  Musick  that  pleaseth 
God* — from  which  the  foregoing  particulars  are 
gathered.-  He  subsequently  resumed  his  pro- 
fession and  contributed  several  ground  basses 
with  divisions  thereon  to  'The  Division  Violin.' 
The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

His  eldest  son,  John,  was  bom  in  London 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He 
learned  music  from  his  father,  and  about  1685 
became  engaged  as  a  composer  for  the  theatre, 
in  which  occupation  he  continued  for  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Of  the  pieces  to  which 
he  contributed,  the  most  important  (rausically 
considered)  were  *  Don  Quixote  *  (with  Purcell), 
1694;  'Europe's  Bevels  for  the  Peace,*  1697: 
'  llie  Sham  Doctor,*  1697 ;  'Binaldo and  Armida,* 
1699;  and  'Semele,'  1707.  The  composition  of 
the  music  in  '  Macbeth,*  generally  attributed  to 
Matthew  Lock,  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to 
Eccles.  In  1698,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
Staggins,  Eccles  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
King*s  Band  of  Music,  in  frdfilment  of  the  duties 
of  which  office  he  composed  numerous  birth-day 
and  new-year's  odes.  In^  1700  he  gained  the 
second  of  the  four  prizes  given  for  the  best  com- 
positions of  Congreve*s  masque,  'The  Judgment 
of  Paris  * ;  the  first  being  awarded  to  John  Weldon, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  to  Daniel  Puroell  and 
Godfrey  Finger.  The  score  of  Eccles*  music  for 
this  piece  was  printed.  In  1 701  he  set  the  ode 
written  by  Congreve  for  the  celebration  of  St. 
Cecilia*s  day  in  that  year.  About  1710  he 
published  a  collection  of  nearly  one  himdred  of 
his  songs,  comprising  many  of  those  which  he 
had  written  for  no  fewer  than  forty-six  dramatic 
pieces.  The  freshness  and  flow  of  Eccles*  melo- 
dies rendered  his  songs  universal  favourites.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  gave  up  all  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  except  the  annual  production 
of  the  birth-day  and  n6w-year*s  odes,  and  re- 
tired to  Eingston-upon-Thames  for  the  diversion 
of  angling,  to  which  he  was  much  attached.  He 
died  in  January  1735. 

Henbt,  second  son  of  Solomon,  was  a  violinist 
of  considerable  ability,  who  conceiving  himself 
neglected  in  England,  betook  himself  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French 
Eling*s  band.  In  1720  he  published  at  Paris,  in 
two  books.  Twelve  Solos  for  the  Violin  written 
in  the  style  of  Corelli. 

Thomas,  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Solo- 
mon, studied  the  violin  under  his  brother  Henry, 
and  became  an  excellent  performer.  Being  idle 
and  dissipated,  he  gained  a  scanty  and  precarious 
subsistence  by  wandering  from  tavern  to  tavern 
in  the  city  and  playing  to  such  of  the  company 
as  desired  to  hear  lum.  [W.  H.  H.J 

ECCLESIASTICON.  a  cdUection  of  classical 
church  music  in  score,  published  by  Diabelli  &  Co. 
(now  Schreiber)  of  Vienna.  Its  contents  are  as 
follows : — 


No.  1-40.  GndualM    tv  lOdiMl 

HfliTdn. 
.  SU  Horzalka,    MUul 

Op.  87. 
»  S.  Stadler,  Sftlram  tac 
„  SS.     Do.     MavDft  et  mlnbUla. 
.  a&.  Mozart.  B«glaa  onlL 


NO.SMC  Oflhrtorlmn    tnd    Gffft- 

doala  by  GherubinL 
.  8B.  SUuUer.  DelecUrs. 
.96.     Do.     81  Dein. 
„  ST.  J.8.Baeb,Cbonia,Da|weeiB. 
.  SR.  Winter,  Domlnus  Israel. 
.  ».  flwbter.  Mui,  Gz»diMle.eto. 
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Oflbfto- 


5O.40L  AlbndiMMifir. 

rium. 

.  41-flS.Gradinlas.MlahMl  Halite, 
.  <&  Cfermy,  6  OndiiAlet. 
„  M.  BelMic«r.  Orand  Ham  In  tif. 
M  ».  MosMt,  Tremendam. 
«  66.  Beehter.  telre  Bcgloa  tod 

AvelUrte. 
.  67.  WoRlMlMk.  Olbctoflam. 


6M1.  Amnarr.  OflbitoHoim. 
72.  Moart,  Offtftoriam  In  F. 
7S.  Seevocr,  Mmi  in  F. 
74.  Becht«r,  Mliw  Bolannis  to  C. 
Ttu  Moart.  Buieil  et  Jnitl. 
71  Seecnar,  Ortnd  HaM  In  lb. 
77.     Do.      Man  In  D. 
7BL  Bannadk.  Ofbrtortom. 


ECHO.  The  argaoB  built  immediately  after 
the  ReBtoraticm  generally  contained  what  waa 
then  a  noTelty  in  England,  called  the  Echo. 
This  consisted  of  a  repetition  of  the  treble  portion 
of  a  few  of  the  leading  stope  of  the  organ,  voioed 
■oftly,  ■hvit  up  in  a  wooden  box,  placed  in  some 
remote  part  of  the  organ  case — usually  behind 
the  desk-board— and  played  upon  by  a  separate 
htif  row  of  keys.  The  *echo  effect*  enjoyed 
great  popularity  for  many  years,  and  exercised 
an  influence  on  much  of  the  cotemporary  music 
both  for  Toices  and  instruments.  Puroell  in  some 
of  his  anthems  exhibited  a  predilection  for  the 
loud  and  soft  contrast ;  while  most  of  the  pieces 
written  for  keyed  instruments  abounded  with 
reoognitionB  of  it  up  to  the  time  of  Handel,  whose 
Concertos,  Suites,  etc.^  gave  fipsah  impetus  to  the 
popular  taste.    [Cornet.]  [E.J.H.] 

ECHOS  DU  TEMPS  PASSfi.  One  of  those 
popular  collections  of  which  the  French  hare  so 
many.  It  embraces  Airs,  Brunettes,  Chansons 
k  boire.  Chansons  k  danser,  Noels,  Bondeaux, 
Gavottes,  Musettes,  Minuets,  from  the  I3th  to 
the  i8Ui  centuries,  by  Adam  de  la  Hale,  Lasso, 
Marot,  Arcadelt,  Ronsard,  Charles  IX,  Louis 
XIII,  Lulli,  Rameau,  C/Ooperin,  Rebel,  etc., 
edited  and  accompanied  by  J.  B.  Wekerlin,  in 

3  vols.  8vo.  (Flaxland,  Paris). 

ECK,  JoHANir  Fbiedrioh,  an  eminent  violin* 
player,  bom  1 766  at  Mannheim,  where  his  father 
was  a  member  of  the  band.  He  was  a  nupil  of 
Danner,  and  soon  rose  to  be  one  of  tne  best 
violin-plavers  in  Grermany.  Reichardt  of  Berlin 
speaks  of  him  as  having  all  the  qualities  of  a 
really  great  player — large  tone,  perfect  intonation, 
taste  and  feeling,  and  adds  that,  with  the  single 
exception  of  SsJomon,  he  never  heard  a  better 
violinist.  From  1778  to  88  Eck  was  a  member 
of  the  band  at  Munich,  and  afterwards  conducted 
the  opera  of  that  town.  In  1801  however, 
having  married  a  lady  of  rank  and  wealth,  he 
quitt^  Germany  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
Paris,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nancy.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown.     Eck  published 

4  Concertos  for  the  violin,  and  a  Concertante  for 
a  Violins. 

His  most  distinguished  pupil  was  his  brother 
Fbanz,  also  an  eminent  violin-player,  bom 
at  Mannheim  1774.  He  entereid  the  band 
at  Munich  while  very  young ;  but,  driven  from 
that  city  by  a  love-affair,  he  travelled  in  1802 
through  Germany,  and  gained  a  great  reputation 
as  violinist.  The  Buke  of  Brunswick  was  at 
that  time  looking  out  for  a  master  on  the  violin 
for  Spohr,  then  28,  in  whose  rising  talent  he 
took  a  lively  interest.  He  inviteii  Eck  to 
Brunswick  and  confided  to  him  the  technical 
education  of  the  future  great  musician.  They  at 
once  set  out  on  a  toor  to  Russia^  Spohr  getting 
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instraction  at  the  places  where  the  journey  was 
broken,  but  otherwise  profiting  chiefly  by  hearing 
his  master.    In  his  autobiography  he  speaks  very 
highly  of  Eck  as  a  violin-player.    He  describ«s 
his  style  as  powerful  without  harshness,  exhibit- 
ing a  great  variety  of  subtle  and  tasteful  nuanea, 
irreproachable    in    his    execution     of    difficult 
passages,  and  altogether  possessing  a  great  and 
peculiar  charm  in  performance.     On  the  other 
hand,  Eck  was  evidenUy  an  indifferent  musidsQ, 
unable  to  enter  into  thecompoations  of  the  great 
masters,  and  showing  great  incapacity  in  lui 
own  attempts  at  composition,    lliat  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  pass  off  unpublished  oompositiom  of 
his  brotiier  and  other  composers  under  his  own 
name  confirms  the  low  estimate  of  his  genersl 
character  to  be  gathered  from  Spohr's  narradve. 
On  arriving  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1803  he  nwt 
with  great  success,   and  was  appointed  Solo- 
Violinist  to  the  Court»  but  beccnning  invcdved 
in  a  scandalous  afiEair,  he  fell  into  disgrace  and 
was  transported  by  the  police  over  the  Russian 
frontier.    His  health  broke  down  and  he  became 
insane.    After  living  for  some  time  near  Nancy 
he  appears  to  have  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum  at 
Bambeig  in  1809  or  10.    Eck^s  importance  in 
musical  history  rests  mainly  on  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  the  master   of  Spohr,  and  tha 
having  handed  over  to  that  great  artist  ths 
traditions  and  principles  of  the  celebrated  Mann- 
heim school  of  violin-playing.  [P*I)-1 
ECKERT,  Carl  Awtok  Florian.  violinisti 
pianist,  composer,  and  conductor,  bom  at  Potsdam 
Dec  7,  i8ao.     Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  a^re 
he  was  brought  up  in  bairacks  by  his  fillers 
comrades,  but  owed  his  education  to  Hofrath 
Forster  of  Berlin.    His  early  ability  waa  remariL- 
able,  not  only  as  a  player,  but  as  a  composer. 
By  the  age  of  10  he  had  completed  an  opera^ 
by  13  an  oratorio,  and  bv  ao  another,  and  both 
these  were  performed,  and  are  warmly  praised  in 
the  A.  M.  Z.  of  the  time.  He  studied  under  varioos 
musicians,  and  in  1839  had  the  good  fortune  to 
become  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn's  at  Leipzig.  With 
characteristic  sympathy  for  tal^it  Mendelssohn 
gave  him  great  encouragement,  attached  himself 
warmly  to  him,  spoke  of  him  as  'a  sound,  practical 
musician,'  and  corresponded  with  him.*     His 
oratorio  'Judith'  was  perfomied  by  the  'Sing- 
Akademie'  in  Berlin  in  1841,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  King  of  Prussia  sent  him  to  Italy 
for  two  years.     On  his  return  he  composed  an 
opera,  'Wilhelm  von  Oranien,'  which  was  suc- 
cessfully performed  in  B  rlin  (1846)  and  at  the 
Hague  (1848).    In  51  he  became  aooompanyist 
to  the  Italian  theatre  in  Paris,  then  accompanied 
Sontag  on  her  tour  in  the  United  States,  return- 
ing to  Paris  in  52  as  conductor  of  the  Italian 
Opera.     In  54  he  was  called  to  Vienna  to  take 
the  direction  of  the  Court  Opera,  a  post  which 
he  filled  with  great  ability  and  distinction.    But 
none  of  these  things  co^Ild  satisfy  him,  and  in 
61   he  went  to  Stuttgart  as  Capellmeister  in 
Kiicken's  place.    This  too  he  threw  up  in  67; 

>Saa  aBaieanaDt1atlar(J«n.9l,lM8)feUofkiadtaUnf  tadiaa 
jodldoiu  adrloa  and  ( 
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bat  in  68  he  waa  suddenly  appointed  to  the  head 
directorship  at  Berlin  in  place  of  Dom,  who  was 
pensioned  to  make  way  for  him.  This  post  he 
still  retains.  Eckert  is  one  of  the  first  conductors 
of  the  day,  but  as  a  composer  he  is  hardly  destined 
to  live.  He  has  composed  three  operas,  much 
church  music,  a  symphony,  a  trio,  and  many 
pieces  of  smaller  dimensions ;  but  none  has 
made  anything  that  can  be  called  an  impression, 
unless  it  be  a  few  songs  and  a  fine  yioloncello 
concerto.  There  must  be  something  vacillating 
and  wanting  in  earnestness  in  the  nature  of  the 
man,  to  have  so  sadly  disappointed  the  fair  hopes 
entertained  of  him  by  Mendelssohn  in  the  outset 
of  his  career.  [M.C.C.] 

ECOSSAISE.  A  dance,  as  its  name  implies, 
of  Sootch  origin.  It  was  at  first  accompanied  by 
the  bagpipes,  and  in  its  original  form  was  in  3-a 
or  3-4  time.  The  modem  £x>88aise,  however,  iiB  a 
species  of  contredanse  in  quick  a -4  time,  consist- 
ing of  two  four-bar  or  eight-bar  sections,  with 
repeats.  Franz  Schubert  has  written  a  number 
of  Eoossaises  for  the  piano,  which  will  be  found 
in  his  ops.  18,  33,  49,  and  67.  The  following 
example  of  the  first  part  of  an  Ecossaise  dates 
from  the  commencement  of  the  last  century. 
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[E.P.] 

EDINBURGH  PROFESSORSHIP  OF 
MUSIC.  Founded  by  General  John  Reid,  who 
died  in  1807,  leaving  funds  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  for  various  purposes,  amongst  others 
for  endowing  a  chair  <d  music  in  the  University, 
and  founding  a  concert  to  be  given  annually  on 
his  birthdav,  Feb.  13,  in  wUch  a  march  and 
minuet  of  his  composition  should  be  included 
'to  show  the  taste  for  music  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  to  keep  his  name  in 
remembrance.'  The  Professorship  was  founded 
in  Dec.  1839,  and  Mr.  John  Thomson  was  the 
first  professor.  He  was  succeeded  in  1841  by 
Sir  H.  R.  Bishop;  in  1844 *by  Henry  Hugo 
Pierson ;  in  1845  by  'John  Donaldson :  and  in 
1 865  by  Herbert  (now  Sir  Herbert)  S.  Oakeley. 
The  portion  of  the  Reid  bequest  set  apart  for 
musoal  purposes  is  £28,500,  the  annual  revenue 
finom  which  is  divided  as  follows: — professor, 
JC430;  assistant,  £aoo;  class  expenses,  £100; 
expenses  of  the  Concert,  £300.  A  sum  of  £3,000 
-was  bequeathed  in  1871  by  Signor  Theophile 
Bucher  to  be  applied  to  bursaries  or  scholar- 
ships ;  but  this  will  not  come  into  operation  till 
the  death  of  an  annuitant.  The  class  fee  for  the 
session  is  3  guineas.  The  duties  of  the  professor 
cxmsist  in  lectures  and  organ  performances  on  an 
organ  built  by  Hill  of  London  at  the  instance  of 
Professor  Donaldson,  and  placed  in  the  Class 

1  There  wu  a  ttmn  contest  for  the  Chair  on  this  ooouloo :  and 
efsntdale  BcoDett  was  amonc  the  caodldatet.  Besides  the  orfan 
■MDtkmed  Id  the  text  Professor  DonaldsoD  famished  the  leotnrv-room 
with  wme  eiecUent  aooustkal  apparatus. 


Rooms  at  Park  Place,  which  were  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  £10,000,  including  the  organ.  The 
Concert  takes  place  at  the  Music  Hall.  [G.] 

EDWARDS,  RiOHABD,  a  native  of  Somerset- 
shire, bom  in  1523.  He  was  educated  under 
George  Etheridge,  'one  of  the  most  excellent 
vocal  and  instrumental  musicians  in  England* — 
of  whom  however  nothing  more  is  known.  On 
May  II,  1540,  he  was  admitted  a  scholar  of 
Corpus  Chnsti  College,  Oxford.  In  1547,  on 
the  foundation  of  Christ  Church  College,  he 
became  a  student  there,  and  in  the  same  year 
graduated  as  M.  A.  Antony  Wood  says  he  was 
also  a  member  of  Lincoln*s  Inn.  In  1563  he 
was  appointed  Master  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapd 
Royal  in  succession  to  Richard  Bower.  Edwards 
was  the  compiler  of  and  chief  contributor  to  the 
collection  of  poems  called '  The  Paradise  of  Dainty 
Devices,'  which  was  not  however  published 
until  1576,  ten  years  after  his  death.  He  was 
the  author  of  two  dramatic  pieces,  viz.  '  Damon 
and  Pythias,*  and  '  Palamon  and  Arcite ' ;  the 
first  was  acted  at  Court,  and  the  second  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Hall  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  Sept.  3,  1566.  This  performance  so 
pleased  Elizabeth  that  she  sent  for  the  author 
and  'gave  him  promise  of  reward.*  Unless 
however  this  promise  was  very  proxnptly  ful- 
filled it  must  have  been  profitless  to  Edwards, 
as  he  died  on  October  31  following.  But  few 
examples  of  his  skill  fai  composition  remain. 
The  beautiful  part-song,  '  In  gomg  to  my  naked 
bed,'  has  been  conjecturally  assigned  to  him  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  and,  as  it  is  certain  that  he 
wrote  the  verses,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
also  coinposed  the  music,  but  there  is  no  proof 
of  it.  His  charming  little  poem  'The  Soul's 
Knell,*  said  to  have  been  written  on  his  death 
bed,  is  still  admired.  [W.H.H.] 

EGAN,  EuGKNB  Nicholas,  an  Irishman, 
built  an  organ  for  Lisbon  Cathedral  about  1 740. 
He  was  scarcely  four  feet  high ;  but  by  dint  of 
skill  obtained  the  preference  over  seven  rival 
competitors.  [V.deP.] 

EGMONT.  Beethoven's  music  to  Goethe's 
tragedy  of  Ecmont — an  Overture,  a  Soprano 
songs,  4  Entractes,  Clara's  death,  a  melodram, 
and  a  Finale,  10  numbers  in  idl — is  op.  84,  and 
was  written  in  1809  and  10,  the  overture  ap« 
parently  last  of  aU.  The  conclusion  of  the 
overture  is  identical  with  the  finale  to  the 
whole.  The  pieces  which,  according  to  his 
custom,  Beethoven  was  elaborating  at  the  same 
time,  are  the  Quartet  in  F  minor  (op.  95),  the 
Goethe  songs,  and  the  Bb  Trio  (op.  97).  It  was 
first  performed  on  May  24,  1810,  probably  in 
private.  To  enable  the  music  to  be  performed 
clear  of  the  play,  verses  have  been  written  with 
the  view  of  connecting  the  movements,  in  Grer- 
many  by  Mosengeil  and  Bemays,  and  in  England 
by  Mr.  Bartholomew.  [G.] 

EHLERT,  LuDWio,  bom  at  Konigsberg  1825, 
pianist  and  composer,  but  chiefly  known  as  a 
cultivated  critic  and  litterateur.  His  'Briefe 
iiber  Musik'  (Berlin,  1859)  contain  notices  of 
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BeethoTen,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Wagner, 
Weber,  Schubert,  Chopin,  Berlioz,  and  Meyer- 
beer, which,  without  being  technical,  are  often 
happily  characteristio.  These  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  F.  B.  Bitter  (Bostoxi,  U.  S., 
1870).  Still  more  valuable  b  his  laet  publication, 
'  Aus  den  Tonwelt'  (1877),  containing  his  latest 
contributions  to  the  '  Deutsche  Bundschau,'  etc. 
His  compositions  are  ambitious,  and  embrace 
overtures  to  'Hafiz'  and  'The  Winter's  Tale,'  a 
'Spring  symphony' — performed  with  success  at 
Berlin  and  Leipzig — a  Senate  romantique,  Lieder, 
etc.  [M.C.C.] 

EIIT  FESTE  BURG.  Luther's  version  of 
Psalm  xlvi.  The  hynm  was  probably  written  at 
Coburg  1530;  the  time  seems  to  have  appeared 
first  in  '  Psalmen  und  geistliche  Lieder,'  Strass- 
burg,  Wol%ang  Kophl,  probably  1538.  The 
form  of  the  tune  now  in  use  is  that  given  by 
Sebastian  Bach  in  various  cantatas,  especially  in 
that  for  the  'Festo  Beformationis'  (Bachgesell- 
Bchaft,  xviii.  No.  80),  and  differs  somewhat  from 
Luther's  original.  The  words  have  also  been 
modernised.  We  give  both  words  and  melody  in 
their  first  shape  from  von  Winterfeld'i  'Luther's 
deutsche  geistliche  Lieder.' 
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The  tune  has  been  used  as  the  foundation  of 
various  pieces  of  music,  such  as  Bach's  cantata 
just  referred  to;  the  Finale  of  Mendelssohn's 
'Beformation  Symphony';  a  Fest-ouverture  by 
O.  Nioolai ;  an  overture  by  Baff ;  and  Wagner^ 
'Kaisermarsch.'  It  is  also  largely  employed  by 
Meyerbeer  in  the  Huguenots.  [G.] 

EISTEDDFOD  (Welsh,  'a  sitting  of  learned 
men').  These  musical  and  literary  festivals  and 
competitions  originated  in  the  triennial  assembly 
of  the  Welsh  bards  usually  held  at  Aberflfraw, 
the  royal  seat  of  the  Princes  of  North  Wales 
and  Anglesey,  at  Dynevor  in  South  Wales,  and 
at  Mathravael,  Merionethshire,  for  the  regulation 
of  poetry  and  music,  for  the  conferring  of  de- 
grees, and  electing  to  the  chair  of  the  Eistedd- 
fod. The  antiquity  of  this  ceremony  is  very 
high,  mention  l3N3ing  made  of  an  Eisteddfod  in 
the  7th  century  at  which  Eling  Cadwaladr  pre- 
sided. Those  bards  only  who  acquired  the  degree 
of  'Pencerdd'  (chief  minstrel)  were  authorised 
to  teachy  and  the  presiding  bard  was  called 


Bardd  Cadeiriawg — ^the  bard  of  the  chur — be- 
cause after  election  he  was  installed  in  a  magni- 
ficent chair,  and  was  decorated  with  a  silver  or 
gold  chain,  which  he  wore  on  his  breast  as  a 
badge  of  office.  His  emoluments  from  fees  were 
considerable.  Persons  desuing  to  take  degrees 
in  music  were  presented  to  ^e  Eisteddfod  by 
a  Penoerdd,  who  vouched  for  their  fitness,  the 
candidates  being  required  to  pass  through  a 
noviciate  of  three  years,  and  to  study  for  further 
several  periods  of  three  years  before  advancement 
to  each  of  the  three  higher  degrees.  It  is  now 
difficult  to  define  the  status  of  the  titles  conferred, 
but  they  cannot  be  considered  more  than  historical 
names  or  complimentary  distinctions,  often  be- 
stowed by  the  Eisteddfodau  upon  persons  who  had 
but  little  knowledge  of  music.  After  being  dis- 
continued  for  some  time  the  Eisteddfodau  appear 
to  have  been  revived  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV, 
Henry  VII,  Henry  VIII,  and  Elizabeth.  In 
1450  what  has  been  called  'The  great  Eistedd- 
fod of  Carmarthen,'  was  held  in  tl^t  town,  with 
the  king's  sanction;  and  another  meeting  was 
held  in  South  Wales  in  Henry  VII's  reign,  of 
which  no  records  are  preserved.  In  1523,  at 
Caerwys,  Flintshire,  an  Eisteddfod  was  held,  at 
which  many  eminent  men  were  present ;  and  on 
May  a6,  1567,  there  was  anotner  at  the  same 
place,  under  a  commission  granted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Still  more  memorable  was  the 
congress  at  Bewpyr  Castle  in  1681,  under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  Hichard  Bassett  Li  1771  the 
Gwyneddigion,  a  society  established  in  London 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  Welsh  language,  pro- 
moted several  of  these  meetings  in  North  Wales ; 
and  in  1819  the  Cambrian  Society  held  a  great 
Eisteddfod  at  Carmarthen,  at  which  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's  presided.  Mr.  John  Parry,  who 
was  a  chief  promoter  of  this  society,  and  its 
registrar,  edited  the  Welsh  melodies  for  it,  and 
in  recognition  of  his  eflTorts  a  concert  was  given 
to  him  at  Freemasons'  Hall  on  May  34,  1826,  at 
which  Miss  Stephens,  Braham,  Mori,  Ldndley, 
and  others  assisted,  followed  by  a  dinner,  at 
which  Lord  Clive  presided.  In  later  years  the 
revival  of  these  meetings  was  promoted  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall  (afterwards  Lord  Llanover) ;  and 
at  one  of  them,  Wd  in  i8a8  at  Denbigh,  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  was  present,  and  Sir  Edward 
Mostyn  president.  The  Eisteddfodau  are  now 
annually  held  at  several  places  in  the  Principality^ 
the  leading  Welsh  musicians,  including  Mme. 
Edith  Wynne  and  Mr.  Brinley  Bichards,  taking 
part  in  the  concerts,  which  usually  follow  the 
competitions  for  the  prizes.  There  is  no  special 
day  for  holding  the  Eisteddfod,  but  according 
to  an  ancient  regulation  the  meeting  is  not 
considered  'legal  unless  it  be  proclaimed  a 
twelvemonth  and  a  day.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
Eisteddfodau  are  no  longer  'national,'  except 
that  they  are  held  in  Wales,  and  retain  some 
of  the  quaint  fonnalities  which  marked  the 
ancient  meetings.  [CM.] 

EITNER,  Robert,  bom  at  BresUu,  Oct.  a  2, 
1832,  now  living  in  Berlin;  founder  in  1868  of  the 
'Gesellsohaft  fiir  Musikforschung;'  and  contri- 
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butor  to  tlie  valuable  historical  periodical  'Mo- 
natahefte  flir  Musikgeschichte.*      He  edited  a 

*  Verzeiclmiu  neuer  Ausgaben  alter  Musikwerke 
...  bis  zum  Jahre  1800*  (Berlin  1871),  which 
though  singularly  defective  as  regards  the  Eng- 
lish ^School,  is  a  useful  catalogue.  More  re- 
cently he  edited)  in  conjunction  with  Haberl, 
Langerbeig,  and  G.  F.  Fohl,  a  valuable  '  Biblio- 
graphie  d^  Musik-Sammel-werke  des  16  und 
17  Jahrhunderta'  (Berlin  1877).  His  papers 
on  Peter  Sweelinok  (Berlin  1870)  and  Arnold 
Schlick  are  of  importance.  [F.  G.] 

ELECTRIC  ACTION.  Under  the  head  Ket- 
icovEiCKNT  a  description  is  given  of  the  usual 
forms  in  which  communication  is  established 
between  the  claviers  of  an  organ  and  the  sound- 
board pallets  which  admit  wind  for  the  service 
of  the  pipes. 

There  are  some  situations,  however,  in  which 
it  is  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  establish  a 
satisfactory  connection  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
mechanism ;  or  if  possible  is  scarcely  desirable 
on  account  of  drawbacks  which  may  easily  be 
foreseen.  Apart  from  the  tendency  to  derange- 
ment inevitable  in  the  numerous  parts  of  an 
extended  movement  of  the  kind  under  con- 
sideration, the  trackers  when  so  very  long  are 
apt  to  expand  with  the  damp  and  shrink  with 
the  drought ;  and  if  in'  tracker-work,  traversing 
a  distance  of  30  feet  or  more,  the  total  alteration 
amounts  to  no  more  than  one  eighth  of  an  inch, 
that  ift  quite  sufficient  to  cause  a  thorough  dis- 
arrangement. The  normal  depth  for  the  touch 
of  an  organ  is  three  eighths  of  an  inch.  If 
reduced  by  one  eighth — to  a  quarter  of  an  inch — 
the  pallets  are  opened  imperfectly,  the  wind  ad- 
mitted b  insufficient,  and  the  organ  sounds  out 
of  tune :  if  increased  by  that  much — to  half  an 
inch — some  of  the  pallets  are  drawn  slightly  open, 
and  hunrniings  or  '  oypherings*  are  the  result. 

Some  other  means  of  communication,  which 
should  if  possible  be  lees  under  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  variation,  and  therefore  better 
adapted  to  withstand  the  frequent  sudden  changes 
of  our  climate,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  thus 
became  a  great  desideratum,  and  two  were 
devised — first  the  *  electric  action,'  and  then  the 

*  pneumatic  tubular  transmission  system.* 

The  earliest  patent  for  anything  like  electric 
action  was  taken  out  by  the  late  Dr.  Grauntlett 
in  1 85 1,  who  proposed  erecting  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  that  year  &csimUes  of  the  eight 
most  celebrated  organs  in  Europe,  and  playing 
them  all  together  or  separately  from  the  centre 
of  the  building  by  electric  agency ;  but  the 
suggestion  was  not  &vourably  received.  In  1863 
Mr.  Goundry  patented  an  elaborate  electric 
system;  and  in  68  Mr.  Barker  protected  his 
'electro-pneumatic  system*  for  opening  pallets, 
drawing  stops,  etc. ;  since  then  Messrs.  Bryceson' 

1  Ha  omits  all  mention  of  tho  eoltoetlont  of  BanMwd  a641X  Bof  w 
OT76),  sod  Arnold  0790),  u  wvll  u  Xorley's  Triumphs  of  Orlsna  (UOl). 

>  The  house  of  Bryoeson— now  Xeurs.  Brreeson  Brothers  k  Morten— 
VMS  founded  in  17M  by  Henry  Bryoeson.  Amoogst  their  Instrumeoti 
inaiy  be  mentioned  those  aI  the  Great  Concert  Hall.  Brighton ;  the 
rro-Oathedrsl,  Kensington :  St.  Mkhael'ii  Oomhill:  St.  Peter  and 
M.Paul.Cork;  and  that  for  Mr.  Holmes,  Primrose  HlUBoad. 
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havd^  simplified  the  system  by  devising  a  new 
form  of  pallet  which  offers  no  resistonoe  in 
opening,  and  thus  does  away  with  the  necessity 
for  the  pneumatio  bellows.  The  action  may  be 
thus  briefly  described.  Eaeh  key  is  furnished 
with  a.  rocking  lever  provided  with  a  copper 
point,  which  latter,  on  being  depressed,  is  plunged 
into  a  mercury  cell,  and  so  establishes  the  electric 
currenti  The  other  end  of  itte  wire  is  furnished 
with  an  electro-magnet,  acting  directly  on  the 
pallet.  The  insulated  wires  of  the  several  keys 
can  be  gathered  up  into  a  cable  not  more  than 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  carried  in  any  desired 
direction,  and  to  any  distance-,  without  there  being 
any  appreciable  interval  between  the  touch  upon 
the  keys  and  the  response  at  the  pipes.  [E.  J.H.] 

ELEGY  (i\€yo9).  In  its  original  sense  a 
poem,  always  of  a  sad  and  touching  character, 
and  generally  commemorative  of  some  lamented 
decease  (e.g.  Gray*s  Elegy) ;  subsequently  such 
a  poem  with  music;  and  stilTmore  recently  a 
piece  of  music  inspired  by  the  same  feeling  and 
suggested  by  a  like  occasion,  but  without  poem, 
or  any  words  whatever.  The  elegy  has  taken 
many  musical  forms;  that  of  th&  vocal  solo, 
duet,  trio,  quartet,  etc.,  with  or  without  ac- 
companiment^ of  the  instrumental  solo  for  the 
violm,  pianoforte,  or  other  instrument,  and  of 
the  concerted  piece  for  stringed  or  other  instru- 
ments. One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  first  class  extant  is  Beethoven's  quartet  in 
memory  of  the  deceased  wife  of  his  friend  Baron 
Pasqualati  ('Elegischer  Gesang,*  op.  ii8).  In 
the  score  of  Handel's  'Saul*  Uie  ktraeut  of  the 
Israelites  over  the  king  and  Jonathan  is  entitled 
'Elegy.*  Of  the  second  we  have  Dussek's 
'El^gie  harmonique'  on  the  death  of  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  of-  Prussia,  for  piano  solo. 
Better  known  than  either  of  these  to  the  modem 
concert-goer  is  Ernst's  'El^e'  for  violin  solo 
with  piano  accompaniment.  Of  the  third  class 
a  better  instance  can  hardly  be  cited  than  Mr. 
Arthur  Sullivan's  overture  '  In  Memoriam,' 
which  is  in  truth  an  elegy  on  the  camposer*8 
father.  [J.H.] 

ELFORD,  RiOHABD,  was  educated  as  a  chor- 
ister in  Lincoln  CathedraL  His  voice  changing 
to  a  fine  counter-tenor  he  became  a  member  of 
the  choir  of  Durham  Cathedral*  About  the 
commencement  of  the  i8th  century  he  came  to 
London,  and  was  engaged  as  a  singer  at  the 
theatre.  On  August  2,  1702,  he  was  swom-in 
as  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  a  place  being 
created  expressly  for  him.  He  also  obtained 
the  appointments  of  vicar^choral  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  and  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
After  a  few  years  he  withdrew  from  the  stage, 
on  which  he  had  never  been  successful,  owing  to 
his  ungainly  figure  and  awkward  action.  W^- 
don,  in .  the  preface  to  the  first  book  of  his 
'Divine  Harmony*  (six  solo  anthems  composed 
expressly  for  Elford),  and  Dr.  Croft,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  '  Musica  Sacra,'  speak  in  high  terms 
of  Elford*s  voice  and  singing.  He  died  Oct. 
39,  I7I4,  [W.H.H.] 
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ELIJAH  (Elia$  in  German) — 'an  oratorio  on 
words  from  Uie  Old  Testament'  (op.  70) — ^waa 
MendelBBohn*8  and  ontoiio.  The  idea  appears 
to  have  oocorred  to  him  when  reading  the  pas- 
sage *  and  the  Lord  passed  by*  (i  Kings  xix.  11). 
'Would not  that  be  splen<£d  for  an  oratorio t* 
said  he  to  Hiller.  This,  if  the  case,  must  have 
been  before  Nov.  2, 1838,  when,  from  his  letter  to 
Schubring,  he  had  evidently  gone  fan  into  the 
subject.  The  score  has  no  dates.  On  Aug.  5, 
1846,  the  orchestral  parts  were  rehearsed  by 
Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig ;  Aug.  10  he  had  a  vocal 
rehearsal  at  Moscheles  house,  London ;  then  two 
full  ones  at  Hanover  Square ;  Aug.  24  a  full  re- 
hearsal at  Birmingham ;  and  on  Wednesday  the 
36th  it  was  first  performed.  Various  alterations 
and  additions  were  made  afterwards,  including 
the  trio  *Lift  thine  eyes'  and  the  last  chorus. 
He  was  helped  by  Schubring  in  the  selection  of 
the  words.  The  "Rugliah  words  by  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew were  sent  to  him  as  he  worked,  and 
were  the  subject  of  a  long  correspondenoe. 

The  first  performance  in  Germany  was  at  Ham* 
burg  in  October  1847,  conducted  by  Krebs. 

ELISA,  OU  LE  VOYAGE  AU  MONT  BER- 
NARD. Opera  fai  two  acts;  words  by  Saint- 
Cyr,  music  by  Cherubini ;  produced  at  the  Th^tre 
Feydeau,  Dec.  13, 1794. 

ELISI,  FiLiPPO,  a  tenor  singer  in  Italian  opera 
in  London,  1765.  Among  other  parts,  he  sang 
that  of  Eumene  in  the  pasticcio  of  the  same  name 
at  the  Sling's  Theatre  that  season.  [J.M.] 

ELTSIR  D'AMORE,  L',  opera  bufiTa  in  a 
acts;  libretto  by  Romani,  music  by  Dcmizetti. 
Produced  at  Milan  in  1829  (?);  at  Lyoeum, 
London,  Dec.  10,  1836.  Also,  as  The  Love 
Spell,  at  Drury  Lane,  June  34,  1839. 

ELLA,  John,  violinist^  son  of  Richard  EILi 
of  Thirsk,  was  bom  Dec.  19,  i8oa.  At  the  age 
of  10  he  quitted  the  profession  of  the  law  for 
music.  In  1833  he  became  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  of  the  King*s  Theatre,  and  sub- 
sequently of  the  orchestras  of  the  Concerts 
of  Antient  Music,  Philharmonic,  etc.,  retiring 
finally  in  1848.  In  1819  he  received  lessons 
in  violin-playing  from  M.  F^my,  in  i8a6  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Attwood  in  harmony,  and  finally 
completed  his  education  in  counterpoint,  in- 
strumentation, and  composition,  under  F^tis  at 
Paris,  1845.  In  1845  he  established,  under  the 
name  of  *The  Musical  Union,'  a  series  of 
morning  concerts  of  instrumental  chamber  music 
at  which  the  best  classical  works  have  been 
rendered  by  the  best  artists  native  and  foreign. 
He  has  directed  the  Musical  Union  uninterrup- 
tedly for  thirty-three  years.  In  1850  he  estab- 
lished a  similar  series  of  concerts  under  the 
name  of  *  Musical  Winter  Evenings,*  which  were 
given  annuallv,  under  his  direction,  until  1859, 
after  which  mej  were  discontinued.  At  both 
these  concerts  he  introduced,  and  has  continued, 
the  'analytical  programmes'  (wholly  written 
by  himself),  which  have  since  been  frequently 
adopted  elsewhere.    He  haa  contributed  many 
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notices  of  music  and  musicians  to  the  MamiDg 
Post,  Musical  World,  and  Atheneum.  In 
1855  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  music  at 
the  London  Institution,  where  he  has  deli?ered 
several  lectures,  some  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished. He  also  published  a  Persofoal  Memoir 
of  Meyerbeer,  with  an  analysis  of  Les  HugDenote, 
and  under  the  title  of '  Musical  Sketches  abroid 
and  at  home,*  a  volume  of  interesting  moacal 
chitchat,  Ac.    [Musical  Uition.]      ^.H.E] 

ELLERTON,  Joror  Lodok,  an  amateur  com- 
poser, bom  in  Cheshire,  Jan.  11,  1807,  wm  a 
descendant  firom  an  ancient  Irish  fiimily.  In  his 
childhood  he  showed  a  remarkable  fondnen  for 
music,  and  notwithstanding  his  father's  stroog 
discouragement,  soon  attained  by  his  own  effnii 
to  as  much  knowledge  as  enabled  him  to  play 
the  piano.  Being  sent  to  Oxford  (where  he 
graduated  as  M.A.  in  i8a8),  he  lost  no  oppar* 
tunity  of  pursuing  music ;  devoting  his  attention 
chiefiy  to  composition.  While  at  Oxford  he 
composed  an  English  operetta  and  an  Italian 
opera.  On  quitting  the  university  he  went  to 
Rome,  studied  counterpoint  for  two  years  under 
a  chapelmaster  named  Teniani,  and  compowd 
several  operas.  Ellerton  essayed  nearly  eveiy 
species  of  composition.  His  works  compriBe  0 
anthems;  6 masses;  17  motets;  'IVuadiseLoat,' 
oratorio;  'Issipile^'  'Berenice  in  Armenia,' 
'AnnibaJe  in  Capu%'  *I1  Sacrifizio  di  Epito,* 
'  Andromacca,'  '  U  Camovale  di  Yenesia^'  and 
*I1  Marito  a  Vista,'  Italian  operas;  Cario  Bony 
German  opera ;  '  Ludnda,*  *  Dominica^'  and  'The 
Bridal  of  Triermain,'  English  operas;  61  gleei; 
83  vocal  duets;  5  symphonies ;  4  oonoert  overtures; 
3  quintets,  44  quartets  and  5  trios  for  stringed 
instruments ;  and  8  trios  and  13  sonatii  f<* 
various  combinations  of  instruments.  In  1835 
and  1838  the  Catch  Club  awarded  him  prises  for 
glees.    He  died  Jan.  3,  1873.  [W.H.H.] 

ELLIOT,  Thoitas,  organ-builder,  one  of  the 
early  members  of  the  firm  of  Hill  &  Son. 

EISNER,  Joseph,  composer,  bom  June  i. 
1769,  at  Grodgrau,  in  Silesia,  son  of  a  carpenttf 
who  made  harpsichords,  harps,  and  other  mosici* 
instruments.  Being  intended  for  the  profeesice 
of  medicine,  he  had  no  regular  instruction  ^ 
music  beyond  a  few  lessons  in  harmony  froD 
Forster,  director  of  the  theatre  at  Breelaa.  hot 
early  began  to  compose.  A  visit  to  Vienn* 
enabled  him  greatly  to  improve  himself  by  st^T' 
ing  classical  scores,  and  by  intercourse  with  the 
best  musicians  of  his  time.  In  1791  be  ^ 
appointed  first  violin  in  the  theatre  at  Brii^ 
and  in  the  following  year  Capellmeister  at  I^' 
berg,  where  he  wrote  5  operas,  4  symphoiu^ 
quartets,  sonatas,  etc.  Li  1 799  he  was  sppoi^^ 
conductor  of  the  theatre  at  Warsaw,  and  here  be 
established  himself  for  life,  composing  2  a  of^^ 
in  the  Polish  language  within  the  space  01^^ 
years.  During  a  visit  to  Paris  some  of  /^ 
compositions  were  performed  at  the  Tuilen^ 
With  the  assistance  of  Countess  Zamoteks  he 
started  in  181 5  a  society  at  Warsaw  for  ^ 
encouragement  of  music,  which  resulted  ifi  ^ 
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ConBervatoire,  of  which  he  became  the  first 
director  and  professor  of  oomposition.  This 
institution  did  good  service  before  it  was  closed 
by  the  political  troubles  of  iS.^^o.  In  1834  it 
was  revived,  with  Soliva  as  director.  'Eisner 
continued  to  compose,  chiefly  sacred  music,  till 
1844,  when  he  wrote  his  'Stabat  Mater/  his 
right  hand  being  paralysed.  He  died  in  1854. 
He  is  an  interesting  example  of  a  successful 
composer  who  learnt  composition  by  Composing. 
His  works  are  legion  —  Operas,  ballets,  melo- 
dramas, cantatas,  church  music,  symphonies,  and 
instrumental  pieces  of  all  sizes  and  kinds.  His 
operas,  immensely  popular  in  Poland,  are  light, 
and  in  the  now  old-fiishioned  style  of  Paer  and 
Mayer.  His  part-writing  is  easy  and  natural, 
but  without  originality  or  variety,  while  his 
fugues  are  poor,  and  his  church-music  in  general 
too  dramatic.  He  wrote  two  treatises  on  the 
fitness  of  the  Polish  language  for  music.  [M.C.G.] 

EI^LEB.    [See  Hatdn,  p.  71  a  a,  note.] 

ELYEY,  Sir  Gborob  Job,  Knight,  Mus. 
Doo.  was  bom  at  Canterbury,  March  27,  1816. 
He  commenced  his  musical  education  as  a 
chorister  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  under  High- 
more  Skeats,  the  organist.  After  quitting  the 
choir  he  pursued  his  studies  under  his  elder 
brother,  Stephen.  In  1834  be  gained  the  Gres- 
ham  prize  medal  for  his  anthem,  'Bow  down 
Thine  ear.*  In  1 835  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Skeats  as  organist  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor. In  1 838  he  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Music 
at  Oxford,  his  exercise  being  a  shcnt  oratorio, 
'The  Besurrection  and  Ascension,'  which  was 
afterwards  produced  in  London  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  on  Dec.  a,  1840,  and  has  also 
been  given  at  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  and  at  Glasgow. 
In  1 840  he  proceeded  Doctor  of  Music,  his  exerdse 
being  an  anthem,  *  The  ways'of  Zion  do  mourn.' 
He  composed  an  anthem  for  voices  and  orchestm 
'The  Lord  is  King'  for  the  Gloucester  Musical 
Festival  of  1853,  and  a  similar  one,  'Sing,  0 
heavens,'  for  Uie  Worcester  Festival  of  1857. 
Elvey's  compositions  are  chiefly  for  the  church ; 
many  of  his  anthems  are  pubHshed.  He  com- 
posed a  Festival  March  for  the  wedding  of  the 
Princess  Louise  in  1 8  7 1 ,  which  was  afterwards  per- 
formed in  public.  In  the  same  year  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  His  tune  for  the 
harvest  hymn,  *  Come,  ye  -thankful  people,'  is 
generally  admb^.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ELYEY,  Stephen,  Mus.  Doo.,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  Canterbury, 
Jane  37,  1805.  He  was  entered  as  a  chorister  of 
the  cathedral  under  Skeats,  whose  pupil  he 
continued  after  the  breaking  of  bis  voice.  On 
the  death  of  Alfred  Bennett  in  1830,  EKrey  was 
appointed  his  successor  as  organist  of  New 
College,  Oxford.  In  the  following  year  he  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  his 
exercise  being  the  hymn  from  Thomson's  'Sea- 
sons,' '  These  as  they  change.'  In  1 838  he  pro- 
ceeded Doctor  of  Music,  his  exercise  being  an 
anthem,  '  Great  is  the  Lord  1'    He  was  Choragus 
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of  the  tJniversity  from  18^0  till  his  death, 
Oct.  6,  i860.  Stephen  Elveys  compositions  are 
not  numerous ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  chants  and 
services.  His  Evening  Service,  composed  in  con- 
thiuation  of  Dr.  Croft's  Morning  Service  in  A, 
and  his  '  Psalter  and  Canticles  pointed*  (Oxford, 
Parker),  are  well  known.  Some  years  before 
his  death  he  had  to  submit  to  tiie  amputa- 
tion of  a  leg,  through  U  gun  accident  whilflt 
shooting.  [W.H.H.] 

ELWABT,  Antoikb  AiKablb  Elib,  learned 
musician,  composer,  and  author,  of  Polish  origin, 
bom  in  Paris  Nov.  18,  1808.  He  was  originally 
a  chorister  in  the  church  of  St.  Eustache,  but  at 
1 3  his  &ther  apprenticed  him  to  a  packing-case 
maker,  from  whom  he  ran  away  and  supported 
himself  by  playing  in  the  orchestra  of  a  small 
theatre  on  the  Boulevards.  He  became  a  pupil 
of  the  Conservatoire,  learning  composition  under 
F4tis.  In  i8a8,  when  in  Lesueur's  olass»  he 
founded  'concerts  d'^mulation'  among  the  pupils, 
which  continued  for  six  years,  and  proved  most 
useful  to  the  students  in  oomposition  as  well  as 
to  the  soloists.  In  1831  he  obtained  the  second 
prize  for  composition,  and  in  1834  the  'Grand 
Prix  de  Rome.'  While  at  Bome  he  composed, 
amongst  other  things,  an  'Omainno  alia  memoria 
di  B^ni,'  performed  at  the  Teatro  Yalle  in 
1835.  In  1836  he  resumed  his  post  of  assistant 
professor  to  Beicha  at  the  Conservatoire.  He 
conducted  the  concerts  in  the  Rue  Yivienne, 
and  -those  of  the  Soci^t^  de  Ste.  C^cile.  El  wart 
was  fbr  long  professor  of  harmony  at  the  Con- 
servatoire ;  after  the  war  of  1870  he  retired  into 
private  life,  and  died  Oct.  14,  77.  Among  his 
compositions  knay  be  specified — the  oratorios 
'No^'  (Paris  1845)  and  'La  Naissance  d'Eve' 
(1846) ;  an  opera  '  Les  Catalans'  (Rouen) ;  and 
choruses  and  instrumental  music  for  the  Alcestis 
of  Euripides,  performed  at  the  Od^on;  besides 
other  operas  not  produoed,  symphonies,  overtures, 
string  quintets,  quartets,  and  trios,  masses,  and 
other  church  music.  He  has  written  a  life  of 
Duprez  (Paris,  1838);  a  '  Petit  Manuel  d'harmo- 
nie'  (Paris,  1839),  translated  into  Spanish,  and 
in useat the Maikid Conservatoire;  'LeChanteur 
aocompagnateur'  (Paris  1844);  'Traits  du  con* 
trepoint  et  de  kk  fugue'  (Paris),  and  other 
theoretical  works.  He  completed  the  'Etudes 
^^mentaires  de  musique '  of  Burnett  and  Damour 
('Paris  1845),  and  contributed  articles  on  musical 
subjects  to  the  'Encydop^ie  du  dix-neuvi^e 
siecle'  and  to  the  'Revue  et  Grazette  musicale 
de  Paris.'  His  'Histoire  de  la  Society  des  Con- 
certs' and  '  Histoire  des  Concerts  populaires'  are 
two  con^)endiums  of  useful  and  interesting  matter. 
Though  independent  and  eccentric,  Elwart  was 
both  esteemed  and  -liked.  [M.C.  C] 

ELY  CATHEDRAL.  The  music  library  of 
this  church  contains  a  very  valuable  and  interest- 
ing collection  of  MSS.,  principally  of  English 
church  music,  due  chiefly  to  the  pious  care  and 
industry  of  James  Hawkins,  its  organist  for  47 
years  frum  1682.  It  consists  of  36  volumes — 21 
of  anthemsy  services,  and  chants,  in  score,  11  of 
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Toioe  parts,  and  4  of  organ  parts.  The  number 
of  compositions  is  over  580,  and  includes  some  of 
large  dimensions,  as  HandeVs  Utrecht  Te  Deum 
and  Jubilate  for  voices  and  orchestra,  Croft's 
ditto,  ditto.  A  catalogue  of  these  works  was 
prepared  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Diokson,  Precentor 
of  the  cathedral,  and  published  for  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  by  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.,  1861. 

EMBOUCHURE.  The  part  of  a  mujnoal  in- 
strument applied  to  the  mouth ;  and  hence  used 
to  denote  the  disposition  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and 
other  organs  necessary  for  producing  a  musical 
rtone. 

To  the  embouchure  are  due,  not  only  the  correct 
quality  of  the  sound  produced,  but  also  certain 
fdight  variations  in  pitch,  which  enable  the 
player  to  preserve  accurate  intonation.  In  many 
instruments,  such  especially  as  the  French  horn 
and  the  Bassoon,  almost  everything  depends 
upon  the  embouchure.  [W.H.S.] 

EMPEROR  CONCERTO,  THE.  a  title,  Uke 
'Jupiter  Symphony'  and  'Moonlight  Sonata,' 
gratuitously  bestowed  on  Beethoven's  P.  F.  Con- 
certo in  Eb  (op.  75).  Such  titles  are  unneces- 
sary, and  the  only  excuse  for  them  is  that  they 
enable  non-professional  persons  to  refer  to  musical 
works  without  using  musical  nomenclature. 

EMPEROR'S  HYMN,  THE.  A  hymn 
written  in  1796  by  Lorenz  Leopold  Haschka 
during  the  patriotic  excitement  caused  by  the 
movements  of  the  French  revolutionary  army, 
set  to  music  lor  4  voices  by  Haydn,  and  first 
sung  on  Feb.  1 2, 1797,  at  the  Emperor's  birthday. 
He  afterwards  employed  it  as  the  theme  for  4 
variations  in  his  well-known  quartet  (op.  76, 
No.  3).  (See  A.  Schmid,  'J.  Haydn  und  N. 
Zingarelli,'  Venice  1847.) 

ENCORE— the  French  for  'again'— the  cry 
in  English  theatres  and  concert-rooms  when  a 
piece  is  desired  to  be  repeated.  It  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  'altra  volta'  of  last  century. 
The  French  and  Germans  use  the  Italian  term 
'  Bis,'  and  the  French  have  even  a  verb, '  bisser.' 
*Le  public  anglais  est  grand  redemandeur,  et 
exprime  son  vcbu  par  un  mot  frangais,  oomme 
nous  par  un  mot  latin*  (A.  Adam,  SouYenirs, 
xxvii.). 

ENFANT  PRODIGUE,  V.  opera  in  5  acts; 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber ;  produced  at 
the  Academic  Dec.  6.  1850 ;  in  Italian,  as  '  IX 
Prodigo,*  at  her  Majesty's  June  la,  1851. 

ENGEDI.    See  Mount  07  Olives. 

ENGLAND,  Geobge,  and  Gsoboe  pike  (his 
•on),  organ-builders.  The  former  flourished  be- 
tween 1740  and  1788,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  Richard  Bridge;  the  latter  between  1788  and 
1 814.  The  elder  Ex^land  built  many  noble 
organs.  Of  Bridge  little  is  known ;  he  is  believed 
to  have  been  trained  by  Harris  the  younger,  and 
to  have  lived  in  Hand  Court.  Holbom,  in  1748. 
His  best  organ  was  at  Christ  Churoh,  Spitalfields, 
1730.  [V.deP.] 


ENGLISH  HORN.  The  tenor  oboe  in  F, 
intermediate  between  the  ordinary  oboe  and  the 
bassoon.  It  seems  in  great  measure  to  have 
superseded  an  older  instrument,  the  Como  di  cac> 
cia,  which  occurs  in  the  scores  of  Bach,  and  which 
was  curved  back  on  itself  like  a  bassoon,  or  at 
an  obtuse  angle.  [See  Cob  Anglais.]  [W.H.S.] 

mGLISHpPEfiA.  An  English  opera  may 
be  d^&ed  allTregular  drama,  the  most  important 
parts  of  which  are  set  to  music  and  sung,  the 
subordinate  parts  being  spoken  as  ordinary 
dialogue,  as  in  German  and  French  operas.  It 
differs  from  a  musical  play  in  the  £Eict  that  in 
roost  cases  the  musical  pieces  may  be  omitted 
from  the  play  without  interrupting  the  progrea 
of  the  action,  whilst  in  an  opera  they  form  inte- 
gral and  essential  portions  of  it.  The  exceptioni 
from  this  rule  will  be  noticed  presently. 

The  earliest  instances  of  the  aUianoe  of  music 
with  the  English  drama  are  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  mysteries,  or  miracle-plays,  anciently  per^ 
formed  at  Coventiy,  Chester,  and  other  plaoefl. 
As  the  drama  became  developed,  the  association 
of  music  with  it  became  closer  and  more  friequent. 
In  several  of  Shakspere's  comedies  the  songs, 
etc.,  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  piece,  and 
cannot  be  omitted.  Witness  particularly  'The 
Tempest,'  'As  You  like  It,*  'Twelfth  Night,'  and 
'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'  In  the  masques 
performed  at  court,  temp.  James  I  and  Charles  I, 
a  nearer  approach  was  made  to  the  opera — ^poetiy, 
music,  scenery,  machinery,  and  charact^istic 
dresses  and  decorations  being  combined  in  them. 
Alfonso  Ferrabosco  junior,  Laniere,  Cop»ari<^ 
Robert  Johnson,  Campion,  Simon  Ives,  and  Wil* 
liam  and  Henry  Lawes,  were  the  principal  com- 
posers  employed.  The  first  approaches  towards 
the  revival  of  dramatic  entertainments,  which 
had  been  suspended  by  the  closing  of  the  theatrei 
during  the  Civil  War,  were  nuMle  during  the 
interr^^um  through  the  medium  of  musical  pieces. 
On  March  a6,  1653,  Shirley's  masque,  *  Cupid 
and  Death,'  with  music  by  Matthew  Lock,  wss 
performed  before  the  Portuguese  ambassador. 
Three  years  later  Sir  William  Davenant  gave, 
in  a  semi-public  manner,  'The  First  Day's 
Entertainment  at  Rutland  House  by  Declamations 
and  Musick,'  with  music  by  Colman,  Cook,  H. 
Lawes,  and  Hudson.  In  the  prologue  it  is  desig- 
nated an  opera,  though  not  one  in  any  respect. 
In  the  following  year  Davenant  produced  '  The 
Siege  of  Rhodes,  the  dialogue  of  which  was 
given  in  recitative,  which  Davenant  describes  as 
'unpraetised  here,  though  of  great  reputation 
amongst  other  nations.'  This  piece,  to  whidi 
a  second  part  was  subsequently  added,  maintained 
its  position  for  some  years,  but  the  music  has 
not,  so  &r  as  is  known,  been  preserved.  'The 
Siege  of  Rhodes'  was  followed  by  the  production 
by  Davenant  in  1658  of  'The  Cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Peru,  expressed  by  instrumental 
and  vocal  music,  and  the  art  of  perspective  in 
scenes,'  a  perfomumce  said  to  have  been  not  only 
connived  at,  but  secretly  encouraged  by  Cromwel]« 
who  was  then  supposed  to  be  meditating  some 
designs  against  the  Spaniards.    During  Uie  four 
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cnr  Bre  yean  'which  followed  the  re-opening  of  the 
public  theatres  in  1660,  little,  beyond  occasional 
repetitions  of  '  The  Siege  of  Rhodes,'  appears  to 
have  been  done  to  forward  operatic  performances 
on  the  English  stage.  The  Plague  in  1665  and 
the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  66  caused  a  tempo- 
rary Buspension  of  all  theatrical  performances, 
but  a  step  onwards  was  made  in  67  by  the 
production  of  an  adaptation  by  Davenant  and 
Dryden  of  Shakspere's  '  Tempest '  with  lai^  ad- 
ditions to  the  lyric  portions.  The  vocal  music 
of  this  version  was  supplied  by  Pelham  Humphrey 
and  John  Banister,  and  the  instrumental  by 
Matthew  Lock.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens  (1671),  the  proprietors 
resorted  to  opera  as  the  principal  attraction.  In 
1673  they  brought  out  Shadwell's  'Psyche,'  of 
which  the  author  said  '  the  great  desire  was  to 
entertain  the  town  with  variety  of  musick, 
curious  dancing,  splendid  scenes  and  machines.* 
Matthew  Lock  composed  the  vocal,  and  Gio- 
vanni Baptista  Draghi  the  instrumental  music 
for  'Psyche,'  the  dances  being  arranged  by 
St.  Andr^,  and  the  sceneiy  painted  by  Stephen- 
son. In  1675  was  'performed  at  Mr.  Josias 
Priest's  Boarding  School  at  Chelsey  by  young 
Gentlewomen '  the  youthful  Henry  Purcell  s  first 
opera  'Dido  and  iT)neas»*  the  dialogue  in  reci- 
tative. 

In  1677  Charles  Davenant's  'Circe'  was  pro- 
duced, with  the  music  of  John  Banister.    The 
Frenchman  Grabut's  setting  of  Dryden's  'Albion 
and  Albanius'  appeared  in  1685  and  failed.    A 
few  years  later  the  form  of  English  opera  had 
become  definitively  settled,  and  in  1690  Purcell 
reset  '  The  Tempest,'  revised  for  that  purpose  by 
Dryden,  and  composed  the  music  for  '  Dioclesian' 
— an  adaptation  by  Betterton  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  'Prophetess,'   'with  alterations  and 
additions  after  the  manner  of  an  opera,'  and  for 
Dryden's  '  King  Arthur.'    Two  years  later  he  set 
Dryden's  alteration  of  Sir  R.  Howard's  *  Indian 
Queen,'  and  '  The  Fairy  Queen,'  an  adaptation  of 
Shakspere's  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'    Pur- 
oell's  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors 
adheired  to  the  form  adopted  by  him,  firom  which 
no  deviation  took  place  (with  the  exoeption  of 
Clayton's  setting  of  Addison's  'Rosamond'  in 
1707,  Boyce's  'Chaplet'  1749,  and  'Shepherd's 
XfOttery,'  1751,  and  Ame's  'lliomas  and  Sally,' 
1 760,  in  all  which,  and  possibly  in  a  few  minor 
|neoes,  the  dialogue  was  set  as  recitative)  until 
1763,  when  Ame  produced  his  '  Artaxerxes,'  set 
after   the    Italian   manner,  with  the  dialogue 
wholly  in  recitative.     This  departure  fi^ym  the 
established  form  produced  however  no  immediate 
imitators,  and  Ame's  contemporaries  and  suc- 
oeesors,  Dibdin,  Arnold,  Jackson,  Linley,  Hook, 
Shidd,  Storace,  Attwood,  Braham,  Bishop,  Bar- 
nett,  Rooke,  etc.,  adhered  for  nearly  a  century  to 
the    established  model,   which,   as  already  re- 
marked, was  also  that  of  Grerman  opera  and  of 
French  Op^ra  Comique. 

Efforts  have  been  made  at  different  times  and 
with^eiy  chequered  results  to  establish  theatres 
;peciaUy  devoted  to  the  production  of  English 
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opera.  In  1809  Samuel  James  Arnold,  son  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  obtained  a  licence  for  opening  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  (which  he  named  the  English 
C^pera  House)  for  their  performance,  and  fot 
several  years  afterwards  produced,  besides  the 
standard  operas,  new  works  by  Braham,  Horn, 
M.  P.  King,  Davy,  and  other  native  composers. 
The  great  success  of  Weber's  '  Der  Freischiitz,' 
produced  in  English  in  1824,  induced  Arnold  to 
change  his  plan,  and  for  some  years  afterwards 
he  brought  forward  principally  English  versions 
of  German  operas,  until  the  success  in  1834  of 
Bamett's '  Mountain  Sylph'  led  him  to  revert  to 
his  original  design,  and  to  produce  works  by  Loder, 
Thomson,  and  Macfarren.  From  about  1835  to 
1850  successive  managers  of  Druiy  Lane  Theatre 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  production  of 
English  opera,  and  many  new  works  by  Bamett, 
Balfb,  WsJlace,  Macfarren,  Benedict,  and  others, 
were  brought  out  there.  In  1856  Miss  Louisa 
Pyne  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison  embarked  in  an 
undertaking  for  the  performance  of  English 
operas;  and'  under  their  management,  which 
lasted  about  seven  years,  several  new  operas  by 
Balfe,  Benedict,  Wallace,  and  others,  were  pro- 
duced. An  '  English  Opera  Company,  Limited,' 
was  formed  in  1865,  and  gave  performances  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  but  proved  unsuccessfuL 
Macfarren 's  'Helvellyn'  was  its  sole  English 
production.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  and 
some  other  of  the  later  English  operas  the 
dialogue  is  set  as  recitative,  and  the  general 
form  of  the  works  is  that  of  the  modem  grand 
opertk,  A  class  of  short  musical  pieces,  mostly 
on  subjects  of  a  comic  and  even  farcical  cha- 
racter, has  sprung  into  existence  of  late  yean, 
of  which  Sullivan's  'Cox  and  Box,'  'Trial  by 
Jury,'  and-  'Sorcerer,'  and  Clay's  'Court  and 
Cottage'  may  be  cited  as  specimens. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  a  class  of  English 
operas,  the  songs  of  which  are  not  set  to  music 
composed  expressly  for  them,  but  are  written  to 
existing  tunes,  principally  those  of  old  ballads 
and  popular  songs,  whence  the  works  derived  the 
name  of  Ballad  Operas.  The  £Eunou8  '  Beggar's 
Opera'  was  the  first  of  these,  and  to  its  won- 
derful popularity  its  successors  owed  their  ex- 
istence. [Beooab's  Opsra.]  The  dialogue  of 
these  pieces  is  wholly  spoken.  The  following 
is  believed  to  be  a  complete  list  of  them : — 
1728.  Hie  Quaker's  Opera;  The  Devil  to  Pay; 
Penelope ;  Love  in  a  Riddle. — 1 729.  Hie  Village 
Opera;  Momus  tum*d  Fabulist;  Flora,  or.  Hob 
in  the  Well ;  Damon  and  Phillida  (an  alteration 
of  Love  in  a  Riddle);  The  Beggar's  Wedding, 
The  Wedding;  Polly. — 1730.  The  Fashionable 
Lady,  or,  Harlequin's  Opera;  The  Chamber- 
maid ;  The  Lover's  Opera ;  The  Female  Parson ; 
Robin  Hood. — 1731.  Silvia,  or.  the  Country 
Burial;  The  Jovial  Crew;  Orestes;  The  Gen- 
erous Freemason;  The  Highland  Fair  (Scotch 
Tunes);  The  Lottery.— 173a.  The  Devil  of  a 
Duke ;  The  Humours  of  tiie  Court ;  The  Mock 
Doctor;  Sequal  to  Flora. — 1733.  Achilles;  The 
Boarding  School ;  The  Cobler's  Oprnt;  The 
Livery  Rake  and  Country  Lass.— 1734.   The 
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Whim.— 1735.  The  Plot;  Trick  for  Trick;  The 
Merry  Cobler. — 1 736.  The  Lover  his  own  Rival. — 
1737.  The  Coffee  House.-— 1739.  The  Tanner  of 
York;  The  Hospital  for  Fools;  Britons,  strike 
home. — 1750.  The  Intriguing  Chambermaid. — 
1758.  GaUigantus.  [W.H.H.] 

ENTFUHRUNO  AUS  DEM  SERAIL, 
DIE,  a  comic  operetta  {Singspiel)  in  3  acts,  by 
Mozart ;  words  altered  by  Stephanie  from  Bretz- 
ner's  '  Belmont  und  Constanze.*  Begun  July  30, 
xySt;  produced  July  la,  8  a,  at  Vienna.  Its 
F^ch  and  Italian  titles  are,  L*Enlbvement  au 
S^rail*  and  'II  Seraglio.*  It  was  produced  in 
English  'with  additional  airs  by  Mr.  Kramer* 
as  'The  Seraglio,'  at  Covent  Garden,  Nov.  24, 
1837.     [Andbb,  66a.] 

ENTREK  (i)  A  name  formerly  given  to  a 
small  piece  of  music  in  slow  4-4  time,  with  the 
rhythm  of  a  march,  and  usually  containing  two 
parts,  each  repeated.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  largely  used  in  theatrical 
and  ballet  music  to  accompany  the  entry  of 
TOOceesions,  etc.  An  ezamme  of  this  kind  of 
Entr^  may  be  found  in  J.  S.  Bach*s  '  Suite  in  A 
for  piano  and  violin.*  (3)  The  word  Entr^  (or 
its  ItaUan  equivalent  IfUrada)  is  idso  used  as 
synonymous  with  'introduction,'  and  is  applied 
to  the  opening  piece  (after  the  overture)  of  an 
opera  or  ballet.  ^  [E.  P.] 

EPINE,  Fbancibca  Mabghebita  dx  l',  in 
spite  of  her  French-sounding  surname,  appears 
to  have  been  an  Italian  singer.  From  ItiJy  she 
came  to  England  with  a  German  musician  named 
Greber,  and  was  often,  therefore,  called  *Greber*s 
Pog'  by  the  wits  of  the  day.  An  advertisement 
in  the 'London  Gazette'  (No.  3834),  1693,  an- 
nounces that  the  *  ItcUian  lady  (tiubt  is  lately 
come  over  that  is  so  £unous  for  her  singing) 
though  it  has  been  reported  that  she  wifl  sing  no 
more  in  the  consort  at  York-buildings ;  yet  this 
is  to  give  notice,  that  next  Tuesday,  January 
loth,  uie  will  sing  there,  and  so  continue  during 
the  season.*  A  fortnight  later,  tiiis  'lady'  is 
more  £Mniliarly  called  the  'Italian  woman*  in 
the  notice  given  in  the  Gazette,  that  she  would 
not  only  sing  at  York-buildings  every  Tuesday, 
but  on  Thursday  in  Freeman*s-yard,  Comhill. 
She  was  the  first  Italian  who  sang  in  England. 
In  the  theatrical  advertisement  for  Lincoln  s  Inn 
Fields,  June  i,  1703,  it  is  said  that  'Signora 
Francesca  Margarita  de  TEpine  will  sing,  being 
positively  the  last  time  of  her  singing  on  the 
stage  during  her  stay  in  England.'  She  con- 
tinued, notwithstanding  this,  to  sing  during  the 
whole  of  that  month ;  nor  did  she  ever  quit 
England,  but  remained  here  till  the  time  of  her 
death,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

On  Jan.  39,  1704,  Mazgherita  sang,  for  the 
first  time,  at  Drury  Lane.  On  her  second  ap- 
pearance there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  theatre, 
while  she  was  singing,  the  instigation  of  which 
was  attributed  to  her  rival,  Mrs.  Tofts,  whose  ser- 
vant was,  indeed,  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  it. 
Mrs.  Tofts,  however,  indignantly  denied  this  in 
a  letter  to  Rich,  printed  in  the  '  Daily  Courant* 
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Feb.  8, 1 704.    In  1 705  '  Arsinoe*  was  produced,  as 
announced  in  the  '  Daily  Courant,*  *  a  new  opera, 
after  the  Italian  manner,  all  sung,  being  set  by 
Master  Clayton,  with  dances  and  singing  beibre 
and  after  the  opera^  by  Sig^ora  F.  Maxgarita 
del'  Epine.'  This  singing  was  probably  in  Italiio. 
She  sang  in  'Greber's   'Tenq>le  of  Love,'  the 
year  after ;  and  in  1 707  in  'Thom3rris,'  the  munc 
taken  from  Scarlatti  and  Buononcini,  the  recita- 
tives and  accompaniments  being  added  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Pepusch.   She  sang  also  in '  Ca- 
milla,' performing  her  part  in  Italian,  while  the 
English  singers  sang  their  own  language.    Tbeie 
rdUs  she  repeated  in  1708,  and  in  1709  added 
that  of  Marius  in  Scarlatti's  '  Pyrrhus  and  De* 
metrius,'  arranged   for  the   English   stage  by 
Swiny  and  Haym.    In  1710  she  sang  in  'Alma- 
hide,  that  opera»  the  first  ever  performed  wholly 
in  ItaUan  on  our  stage,  the  names  of  neither 
poet  nor  composer  of  which  are  known;  and 
again  in  '  Hydaspes.'    In  addition  to  these,  ihe 
took  paH  in  '  Antiochus '  and  '  Ambleto^'  and  in 
Handel's  'Pastor  Fido'  and  'Rinaldo'  in  171a; 
and  in  the  pasticcio  'Emelinda'  and  Handel's 
'Teseo'  in  1713.     She  ccmtinued  to  sing  until 
1718,  when  she  married  Dr.  Pepusch,  and  re- 
tired  from   the   stage.     She  is  said  to  have 
brought  him  a  fortune  of  £  10,000.    '  Her  execo- 
tion  was  of  a  very  diflTerent  order'  from  that  of  the 
English  singers  of  that  time,  'and  involved  real 
difficulties.     Indeed,  her  musical  merit  most 
have  been  very  considerable  to  have  kept  her  so 
long  in  favour  on  the  English  stage,  where,  till 
employed  at  the  opera,  she  sang  either  in  musi- 
cal entertainmenti^  or  between  the  acts,  almost 
every  night.    Besides  being  out-landish,  she  was 
so  swarthy  and  ill-favoured,  that  her  husband 
used  to  call  her  Hecate,  a  name  to  which  she 
answered  with  as  much  good  humour  as  if  he 
had  called  her  Helen*  (Buruey).  It  was,  perhapa, 
owing  to  this  ugliness,  that  no  portrait  of  her 
was  ever  made.    She  was  a  woman  of  perfectly 
good  character ;   but  Dean  Svrift»  who  was  00 
respecter  of  persons,  particularly  musical,  in  hii 
'  Journal  to  Stella,'  Aug.  6, 1 71 1,- being  at  Wind* 
sor  says, '  We  have  a  music-meeting  in  our  town 
to-night.    I  went  to  the  rehearsal  of  it,  and  then 
was  Margarita,  and  her  sister  [G.  Maria  6allis]f 
and  another  dnib,  and  a  parcel  of  fiddlers;  I  wii 
weary  and  would  not  go  to  the  meeting,  which  I 
am  sorry  for,  because  I  heard  it  was  a  gt^ 
assembly.*     She  appears  to  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent musician,  not  only  as  a  singer,  bat  slf|> 
as  an  extraordinary  performer  on  the  haip^* 
chord,  and  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  mo^c 
in  England.  [J.M.] 

ERARD,  is  the  name  of  the  singer  who  p^ 
formed  the  principal  bass  part  in  'Alexanders 
Feast '  on  its  first  production  at  Covent  Garden* 
Feb.  19,  1736.  He  was  probably  a  Prenchman; 
but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than  the 
above  £act.  [J.  BiJ 

ERARD.  The  name  borne  by  this  finn  of 
harp  and  pianoforte  makers  has  been  knovn 
almost  as  long  in  England  as  in  France,  i^ 
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ope  having  been  established  in  London 
le  close  of  the  last  century,  not  long  after 
1  Paris.  The  reputation  of  £rard*s  house 
auch  due  to  successful  improvements  in 
p  as  in  the  pianoforte,  those  of  the  harp 
if  like  importance  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
accomplished   by  the   famous  Cremona 

.STIBN  Ebard  was  bom  at  Strassburg  in 
nd  was  early  put  to  his  Other's  handicraft 
net-maker.  His  fiftther  dying  when  he 
teen  he  went  to  Paris  and  placed  himself 
harpsichord -maker.  He  had  soon  the 
mity  to  display  his  practical  ingenuity  by 
Dstruction  of  a  mechanical  hupsichord, 
was  described  by  the  Abb^  Rousaier  in 
The  Duchess  of  Villeroi  took  notice  of 
id  allotted  to  him  a  workshop  in  her  own 
1,  where,  in  1777,  he  made  the  first  piano- 
mstructed  in  France.  According  to  F^tis 
fts  a  square  with  two  unisons  and  five 
,  similar  to  the  English  and  German 
lents  that  had  been  imparted.  He  now 
ihed  himself,  with  his  Inrother  Jean  Bap- 
Q  the  Rue  de  Boiurbon.  Their  success 
I  the  jealousy  of  the  Parisian  musical 
lent- makers  known  as  'Luthiers,  and 
ng  to  the  Fan-makers*  Guild,  they  used 
v&c  they  possessed  to  seizes  £rard*s  work- 
Louis  XVI,  however,  came  to  the  aid  of 
>thers,  and  conferred  upon  Sebastien  (a.d. 
i  brevet  permitting  hioa  to  make  'forte- 
independent  of  Uie  gtiild,  but  obliging 
>  employ  workmen  who  had  satisfied 
nlations.  (Rimbault,  'The  Pianoforte,* 
.  124.) 

French  Revolution  compelled  Sebastien 
o  leave  Paris,  and  we  find  him  in  London 
[  taking  out  a  patent  for  improvements  in 
ind  pianofortes.  He  returned  to  Paris, 
le  Terror,  in  1 796,  in  which  year  he  made 
t  grand  piano,  using  the  English  action, 
F^tis  informs  us,  he  continued  with  until 
In  1809  he  patented  a  repetition  grand 
ction,  tne  first,  and  improvements  in  the 
ction  of  the  harp,  nearly  completing  that 
us  double  action  which  was  begun  about 
ad  was  perfected  in  1810.  A  feature  in 
39  patent  was  the  inverted  bridge  or  up- 
bearing at  the  wrestplank  bridge  of  the 
dnce  universally  adopted.  Advanced  age 
Sebastien  leave  to  nis  nephew  Pierri 
(bom  1 796)  the  introduction  of  his  per- 
repetition  action,  the  patent  for  which 
ken  out  in  London  in  i8ai.  Sebastien 
1 83 1.  In  1835  the  patent  was  extended 
re  Erard  for  seven  years  on  the  plea  of 
%t  value  and  of  the  losses  sustained  in 
g  it.  The  invention  in  1838  of  the  Har- 
Bar  is  claimed  for  him  (I^.  Oscar  Paul, 
ichte  des  Claviers,'  Leipzig,  1868).    [See 

^ORTB.] 

re  Erard  died  at  the  Ch&teau  de  la 
»,  Passy,  near  Paris,  in  1855.  His  widow, 
Brard,  succeeded  him,  and  has  maintained 
h  reputation  of  the  house.  [A.J. H.] 
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ERBA,  Bon  Dionigi,  a  much  esteemed  com- 
poser of  Milan  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
Like  Marcello  and  Astorga  he  was  of  noble  birth, 
and  appears  never  to  have  filled  any  office.  The 
title  of  Don  given  him  by  Quadrio,  and  that  of 
*  Rd  *  mentioned  below,  show  that  he  was  in 
holy  orders.  In  16^^  he  took  part  with  Valtel- 
Una  in  the  oomposition  of  the  opera  of  Arion, 
and  in  1695  vnth  Besozzi  and  BattesUni  in 
that  of  Artemio.  But  Erba*s  interest  to  us 
lies  in  the  fisiot  that  he  is  not  improbably  the 
composer  of  a  Magnificat  for  a  choirs,  from  which 
Handel  borrowed  more  or  less  closely  for  several 
pieces  in  the  second  part  of  Israel  in  Egypt.  A 
complete  copy  of  this  work,  entitled  '  Magnificat. 
INd  R^  Sgr.  Erba,*  is  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  mud  a  j>artial  one  (ending  in 
the  middle  of  a  ^eet),  in  HandeFs  writing,  with- 
out title  or  date,  in  Buckingham  Palace.  C^inions 
are  divided  as  to  whether  it  is  an  original  com- 
position of  Handel*s  Italian  time  (1707-10),  or  of 
Erba.  In  &vour  of  the  former  are  Mr.  Schoelcher 
and  Professor  Mac£ftrren  {Frehce  to  Israel  in 
Egypt  for  the  S.  H.  S.).  It  is  obvious  that  but 
for  tne  existence  of  the  MS.  by  Handel  the  ques- 
tion would  never  have  been  raised.  The  whole 
evidence  is  examined  at  great  length  and  pains  by 
Dr.  duysander  (Handel,  i.  168-1 78),  whose  con- 
elusion  is  strongly  in  favour  of  its  being  Erba*s. 
He  shows  that  Uie  date  of  Handel*s  MS.  is  prob- 
ably 1 735-40  (Israel  was  1 738) ;  that  it  has  marks 
of  being'a  copy  and  not  an  original  composition ; 
that  the  paper  is  not  Italian,  but  the  same  with 
that  used  for  his  English  works;  and  that  the 
style  of  the  music  differs  materially  from  Handel's 
style  whether  early  or  late.  In  addition  it  might 
be  urged  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  in 
a  copy  of  a  work  of  Handd*s  his  powerful  name 
would  be  displaced  on  the  title  in  fi^vour  of  the 
insignificant  one  of  Erba. 

The  pieces  in  which  the  Magnificat  is  em- 
ployed are,  according  to  Mr.  Macfarren,  as 
follows : — 

The  Lord  is  my  strength. 

He  is  my  God. 

The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war. 

The  depths  have  covered  them. 

Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord. 

Thou  sentest  forth  thy  wrath. 

And  with  the  blast. 

The  earth  swallowed  them. 

Thou  in  Thy  mercy.  pq  -i 

ERBACH,  Christian,  bom  about  1560  at 
Algesheim  in  the  Palatinate.  About  1600  he 
be^me  organist  to  the  Fuggers  at  Augsburg, 
and  in  i6a8  was  appointed  'Rathsherr'  of  the 
same  city.  His  'Modi  sacri  seu  cant  us  musici 
vocibus  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  et  pluribus,  ad  omne  genus 
instrumenti  musici  accomodatis'  was  published 
in  his  lifetime  at  Augsburg.  Bodenschatz*s 
'Florilegium  Portense*  and  &xhad'8  'Promptu- 
arium  musices'  (Strasburg)  contain  motets  of  his 
in  4,  6,  and  8  parts.  MS.  compositions  of  his  are 
in  the  cathedral  library  at  Augsburg  and  in  the 
Royal  library  at  Berlin.  L^*^<] 
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EKK,  LuDWTO  Chbistian,  bom,  Jan.  6,  1S07. 
at  Wetzlar,  where  hia  father  was  cathedral 
organist;  has  rendered  very  imfKurtant  services 
to  German  popular  music.  He  studied  music 
under  his  fislither  and  Andr^  of  Offenbach,  re- 
ceiving his  general  education  from  Spiess,  a 
well-known  teacher  at  f^ankfort.  Here  he  re- 
mained foe  some  years  enjoying  the  society  of 
the  best  Darmstadt  musicians.  In  1826  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  teachers'  seminary 
at  Moers  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  it  was  here 
that  his  connection  with  popular  music  began. 
He  started  musical  festivals  at  Remscheidt, 
Ruhrort,  Duisbuig,  and  other  small  towns, 
which  litfgely  contributed  to  the  taste  for  sacred 
and  secular  part-music.  In  1836  he  was  ap- 
pointed musi^  professor  of  the  royal  seminary 
at  Berlin,  and  in  the  following  year  conductor  of 
the  newly-formed  cathedral  choir,  which  post^ 
for  want  of  proper  support,  he  relinquished  in 
1840  in  favour  of  Neithardt.  In  1843  he 
founded  a  Manneigesangverein,  which  still  exists 
in  Berlin,  foe  the  express  purpose  of  singing 
Yolksliecbr.  He  himself  states  that,  apart 
from  the  members  of  this  choral  society,  he  has 
given  musical  education  to  no  less  than  400 
Prussian  schoolmasters.  While  still  at  Moers  he 
published  some  collections  of  Ueder  harmonised 
by  himself,  and  these  now  amount  to  forty,  large 
and  small — comprising  chorals  and. other  sacred 
and  liturgical  music— K>f  which  a  list  is  given 
by  Mendel.  Among  them  the  most  important 
is  his  'Deutacher  Liederhort,'  of  which  vol.  i. 
contains  modem  'VolksHeder,*  and  vol.  ii.,  now 
in  the  press,  those  of  the  I3th-i8th  centuries. 
Jacob  Grinmi  says  of  vol.  i.,  'Of  all. collections 
of  our  German  Volkslieder  this  is  the  fullest  and 
most  trustworthy.'  Erk  still  continues  his  use- 
ful and  indefatigable  researches  on  this  subject. 
In  1857  he  was  appointed  director  of  music.  In 
the  beginning  of  1877  he  resigned  his  post  in 
the  seminary  at  Berlin,  and  wtm  succeeded  by 
Dienel.  [F.G.J 

ERNANL  Italian  opera  in  4  acts,  by  Veidi, 
founded  on  the  Hemani  of  Victor  Hugo ;  pro- 
duced at  Venice  in  March  1844.  On  its  produc- 
tion at  the  Th^treltalien,  Paris — Jan.  6, 1846 — 
the  libretto  was  altered  in  obedience  to  the  wish 
of  Victor  Hugo.  The  personages  were  changed 
from  Spaniards  to  Italians,  and  the  name  of  the 
piece  was  altered  to  *  II  Proscritto.*  In  England 
Emani  was  first  played  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
March  8,  1843. 

ERNST,  Heinbich  Wilhelm,  celebrated 
violin-player,  was  bom  at  Briinn  in  Moravia  in 
1814.  As  a  pupil  of  the  Vienna  Conservatorium 
he  had  Bohm  for  his  master  on  the  violin,  and 
studied  counterpoint  and  composition  under 
Seyfried.  He  afterwards  received  instraction 
horn  Mayseder,  and  soon  achieved  great  pro- 
ficiencv  on  his  instrument.  When  sixteen  he 
made  his  first  tour  and  played  with  much  success 
at  Munich,  Stuttgart  and  Frankfort.  At  that 
time  Paganini  was  travelling  in  Grermany,  and 
Ernst,  greatly  fiEwcinated  by  this  extraordinary 
artisty  followed  him  from  town  to  town  in  order  | 
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to  become  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  his 
style  and  Uehnique.  Towards  the  end  of  32  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  lived  there  for  six  yean, 
studying  and  repeatedly  playing.in  public  Be- 
tween 1 838  and  44  he  traveUed  over  a  .great  pait 
of  Europe,. meetmg  everywhere  with  enormoni 
success.  On  his  appearing  in  Leipzig  Schumann 
greeted  him  with  one  of  those  genial  criticisms 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  him..('  Gresammelte 
Schrifben,'  Jan.  14, 1840.)  On.  Apnl  15, 1844  he 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Philharmonic, 
after  which  he  regularly  came  to  London  for  the 
season  and  soon  settled  there  entirely.  After  some 
years  however  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  hsd 
to  give  up  playing  in  public.  He  died  at  Nioe 
October  8, 1865,  after  a  painful  and  protracted  ill- 
ness. Ernst's  playing  was  distinguished  by  great 
boldness  in  the  execution  of  technical  difficulties 
of  the  most  hazardous  character.  At  the  same 
time  his  cantil^ne  was  fuU  of  de^  feeling,  and 
his  tone  had  a  peculiar  charm.  The  waim 
impulsive  nature  of  the  man  was  reflected  Jn  his 
fiory  passionate  style.  But  it  must  not  be  sap- 
posed  that  he  was  a  mere  virtuoso.  Ernst  wasa 
thorough  musician,  and  although  critics  have 
found  fault  with  his  reading  of  classical  music, 
on  the  other  hand  very  competent  judges  have 
pronounced  him  to  have  been  an  excellent 
quartet-player. 

As  a  composer  he  started  with  salon-pieces 
and  brilliant  fantasias,  which  have  not  much 
intrinsic  merits  but  are  extremely  effective  and 
well  written  for  the  instrument,  and  mostly  very 
difficult.  The  'El^gie,'  which  has  had  a  l<mg 
run  of  popularity,  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen 
of  the  first,  the  fimtasias  on  urs  from  Rossini's 
Otello,  and  on  Hungarian  airs,  of  the  second 
kind.  The  Ck)ncerto  in  E  sharp  minor  (op.  23) 
deserves  special  notice.  It  is  a  compoaitian  of 
no  mean  order,  equally  distinguished  by  the 
nobility  of  its  ideas  and  its.  skilful  treatment 
of  the  orchestra.  That  it  is  seldom  heard  is 
due  to  its  enormous  technical  difficulties,  which 
even  Ernst  himself  did  not  always  suooeed  in 
mastering.  This  work  may  well  justify  the 
assumption  that  Ernst,  had  he  lived,  might 
have  made  some  valuable  additions  to  the 
literature  of  the  violin.  The  beet-known  among 
his  compositions  for  the  violin  are :  Deux 
nocturnes,  op.  i ;  El^e,  op.  10 ;  Fantasia  on 
airs  frx>m  Rossini's  Otello,  op.  11 ;  Concertino 
in  D,  op.  12;  Polonaise  de  Concert,  op.  17; 
Variations  on  Dutch  airs,  op.  18;  Introduc- 
tion, caprice,  and  finale,  on  airs  frtun  H  Piraia, 
op.  19;  Rondo  Papageno,  op.  30;  Fantasia  on 
Le  I^oph^te,  op.  24;  Hungarian  airs,  op.  2a; 
Concerto  path^tique  in  F|  minor,  op.  23.  In 
conjunction  with  S.  Heller  he  wrote  a  number 
of  very  pretty  duets  for  piano  and  violin,  which 
were  published  under  the  title  of '  Pens^es  fugi- 
tives. He  also  published  an  imitation  of  Paga- 
nini's  once  fieunous  'Camaval  de  Venise.'  He 
wrote  two  string  quartets,  in  Bb  and  A.  The 
latter  of  these  was  his  last  work,  and  was  played 
under  Joachim's  lead  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts,  June  6,  64.  [P.  D. j 
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EROICA.  The  Sintonia  Eroica  is  the  third 
of  Beethoven's  Symphonies,  the  greatest  piece  of 
Programme  music  yet  composed.  The  title  is  his 
own — 'Sinfonia  eroica  composta  per  festeggiare 
il  sowenire  di  un  grand'  uomo  dedicata  a  Sua 
Alt^za  Serenissima  il  Principe  di  Lobkowitz 
da  Luigi  van  Beethoven.  Op.  55.  No.  III. 
Partizione.  Bonna  e  Colonia  presso  N.  Simrock.* 
(N.  B.  the  Italian :  the  titles  of  Symphonies  i 
and  2  are  in  French.)  But  its  original  title  was 
simply '  Bonaparte.  Louis  van  Beethoven.*  The 
subject  was  suggested  to  him — perhaps  as  early 
as  1 798,  two  years  before  the  known  completion 
of  the  ist  Symphony — ^by  Bemadotte,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Vienna ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
hia  having  set  seriously  to  work  at  it  till  the 
■ommer  of  1803.  On  his  return  to  town  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  played  the  Finale  to 
Mahler  and  Breuning  (Thayer,  ii.  236).  Early 
in  1 804  the  work  was  JBiiished,  and  the  MS.  lay 
on  Beethoven's  table  with  the  title-page  as  just 
given,  waiting  for  transmission  to  the  First 
Consul  at  Paris.  But  the  news  of  Napoleon's 
assumption  of  the  title  of  Emperor  reached  Bee- 
thoven; his  faith  in  his  hero  was  at  once  de- 
stroyed, and  he  tore  off  the  title  in  a  rage.  The 
cover  of  the  MS.  now  in  the  Library  of  the 
'  Geaellschaft  der  Musikfreunde'  at  Vienna — a 
curious  medley  of  ink  and  pencil — stands  as  given 
on  page  183  of  this  work,  and  thus  appears  to 
have  been  an  intermediate  form  between  the 
original  and  the  present  title.  But  this  point 
lias  not  yet  been  investigated. 

If  we  might  venture  to  assume  that  Beethoven 
-weighed  h^  words  as  carefully  as  he  did  his 
notes,  we  might  infer  from  the  word  '  sowenire' 
in  the  final  title  that  to  him  Napoleon,  by  be- 
coming Emperor,  had  ceased  to  be  a  '  hero '  or  a 
*  great  man   as  much  as  if  he  were  actually  dead. 

The  work  is  in  4  movements: — (i)  Allegro 
con  brio,  Eb.  (2)  Marda  funebre.  Adagio  assai, 
C  minor.  (3)  Scherzo  and  Trio.  Allegro  vivace, 
£b.  (4)  Finale.  Allegro  molto ;  interrupted  by 
a  Poco  Andante,  and  ending  in  a  Presto.  Eb. 

Under  Bastibn  the  curious  coincidence  between 
the  subject  of  the  ist  movement  and  that  of  an 
early  overture  of  Mozart's  has  been  pointed  out. 
This  movement  may  be  a  portrait  of  Bonaparte ; 
it  is  certainly  one  of  Beethoven  himself.  The 
Coda  forms  an  epoch  in  composition. 

The  subject  of  the  Scherzo  is  said  by  Marx 
(L.  V.  B.  Leben  &  Schaffen  i.  273)  to  be  a  Volks- 
Ued,  beginning  as  follows: — 
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and  irai  kh  dw  Ties  miidw  Ltl  -  «r    vw  •  dlea 

Bat  this  requires  confirmation.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Beethoven  used  the  Austrian 
Volkslieder  as  themes  offcener  than  is  ordinarily 
■ospected  ;  but  this  one  at  least  has  not  yet  been 
identified  with  certainty. 

The  Finale  is  a  set  of  variations,  the  theme  of 
which,  whether  a  Volkslied  or  not,  was  a  singular 
favourite  with  Beethoven.  He  has  used  it  4 
times^  in  the  following  order  : — (i)  in  the  finale 


of  Prometheus  ( 1 800) ;  (  2)  in  a  Contretanz  ( 1 802 ); 
(3)  as  theme  of  -a  set  of  variations  and  a  fugue, 
for  Piano  solo  (op.  35,  1802);  and  (4)  in  the 
Symphony.  The  intention  of  this  Finale  lias 
been  ofken  challenged,  and  will  probably  never 
be  definitely  ascertained ;  but  the  Poco  andante, 
which  intemipts  the  AU^ro  molto,  and  to  which 
all  the  latter  might  well  be  -%  mere  introduction, 
is  at  once  solemn  enough  and  celestial  enough  to 
stand  for  the  apotheosis  of  a  hero  even  as  great 
as  the  one  portrayed  in  the  first  movement. 

The  Symphony  was  purchased  by  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz. There  is  an  interesting  story  of  its  having 
been  played  three  times  in  one  evening  by  the 
Prince's  band,  to  satisfy  the  enthusiasm  of  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  passing  through 
Vienna  in  strict  incognito;  but  the  first  known  per- 
formance (semi-private)  was  in  Dec.  1804,  when  it 
was  preceded  by  the  previous  2  Symphonies  and 
the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C  minor.  The  first 
public  performance  was  at  the  Theatre  '  an  der 
Wien'  on  Sunday  evening,  April  7,  1805,  At  a 
concert  of  Clement's,  where  it  was  announced  as 
in  D|,  and  was  conducted  by  Beethoven.  Czemy 
remembered  that  at  this  performance  some  one 
in  the  gallery  called  out  '  I'd  give  a  kreutzer,  if 
it  were  over.'  In  England  it  was  played  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  at  the  2nd  concert  of  the 
2nd  year — Feb.  28,  18 14 — and  is  announced  as 
'containing  the  Funeral  March.'  In  France  it 
was  the  opening  work  of  the  first  concert  of  the 
Soci^t^  des  Concerts  (Conservatoire),  March  9, 
1828.  It  was  published  by  Simrock  of  Bonn,  the 
publisher  of  the  first  4  Symphonies,  Oct.  29, 
1806. 

The  unusual  length  of  the  Eroica  is  admitted 
by  Beethoven  himself  in  a  memorandum  prefixed 
to  the  original  edition,  in  which  he  requests  that 
it  may  be  placed  nearer  the  beginning  than  the 
end  of  the  Programme — say  after  an  Overture, 
an  Air,  and  a  Concerto — so  that  it  may  produce 
its  proper  and  intended  effect  on  the  audience 
before  they  become  wearied.  He  has  also  given 
a  notice  as  to  the  3rd  horn  part,  a  very  unusual 
condescension  on  his  part.  [6.] 

ERTMANN,  the  Baroness.  This  lady,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Dorothea  Cadlia  Graumann,  of 
Offenbach  near  Frankfort,  will  go  down  to  posterity 
as  an  intimate  friend  of  Beethoven's,  and  one  of 
the  most  competent  interpreters  of  his  pianoforte 
music  during  his  lifetime.  She  passed  many 
years  in  Vienna.  We  hear  of  her  there  from 
Reichardt^  in  Feb.  1809,  when  her  husband  was 
major  of  the  '  Hoch-und-deutschmeister*  infantry 
regiment.  Reichardt  met  her  at  her  sister's,  Mme. 
Franke's,  and  at  Zmeskall's,  and  heard  her  play 
the  Fantasia  in  C|  minor  (op.  27,  no.  2)  and  a 
Quartet  (perhaps  an  arrangement  of  the  Quintet, 
op.  16) ;  and  his  description  impb'es  that  she  had 
both  great  power  and  great  delicacy  of  expres- 
sion, and  a  beautiful  singing  tone.  On  the 
second  occasion  Clementi  was  present,  and  was 
so  far  surprised  out  of  his  usual  taciturnity  as  to 
exclaim  more  than  once  'Elle  joue  en  grand 

1  Nohl.  'BMlhoytt  OMh  d«a  Schllderung^n  Miner  ZeitflewaMD,* 
liul,  p.  66. 
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maitre.*  The  Trio  in  D  (op.  70)  and  the  Sonata 
in  £  (op.  90)  were  also  pieceB  of  hen ;  and  her 
playing  of  the  Largo  in  the  former  and  the  and 
movement  in  the  Libtter  are  spoken  of  by  Schind- 
ler  as  marvels  of  expression  in  different  directions 
(i.  241).  In  1820  she  was  still  in  Vienna,  and 
we  have  another  r^wrt  of  her  firom  W.  £.  MttUer, 
of  Bremen/  who  met  her  at  the  house  of  Gay- 
miiller,  with  four  other  ladies,  all  good  players, 
but  whom,  in  his  opinion,  she  far  surpassed,  not 
BO  much  in  execution  as  in  her  rendering  of  the 
intention  and  character  of  the  music,  and  in 
fancy  and  expression.  Between  these  two  dates 
she  had  had  lessons  firom  Beethoven,  and  had 
become  very  intimate  with  him.  He  visited  the 
Ertmanns  in  the  evenings,  and  she  would  play  to 
him,  while  he  made  himself  thoroughly  at  home.* 
'Meine  liebe  werthe  Dorothea  Cacilia'  is  the 
beginning  of  the  only  letter  from  him  to  her  yet 
published,  in  which  he  conveys  to  her  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  noble  and  imaginative  Sonata  in  A, 
op.  101,  which  bears  her  name.  During  the 
Ertmanns*  stay  in  Vienna  she  lost  a  child.  Bee- 
thoven at  first  discontinued  his  visits,  but  at 
length  asked  her  to  ball  on  him,  and  saying  '  we 
will  talk  in  music/  played  to  her  for  more  than 
an  hour,  *  in  which  he  said  everything ;  and  at 
length  even  gave  me  comfort.* ' 

It  was  the  happy  lot  of  Mme.  von  Ertmann, 
after  having  been  thus  intimate  with  one  great 
composer,  to  make  the  aoquaintanoe  of  another. 
Bather  more  than  four  years  after  Beethoven's 
death  the  regiment  moved  from  Vienna  to 
Milan,  and  General  Ertmann  became  command- 
ant; and  there,  in  July  1831,  she  received  a 
visit  from  Mendelssohn,  then  on  his  return  from 
Bome.  The  account  may  be  read  in  Mendels- 
sohn's own  delightful  language  in  his  'Beise- 
briefe.'  *  She  pUyed  him  Uie  C|  minor  Fantasia 
and  the  Sonata  in  D  minor  (op.  31,  no.  2),  and 
his  verdict  is  quite  in  accordanoe  with  those  we 
have  already  heard.  '  She  plays  the  Beethoven 
things  very  beautifiilly,  although  it  is  so  long 
since  she.  studied  them :  true,  she  often  forces 
the  expression  a  little,  now  retarding,  and  then 
again  hurrying;  but  certain  pieces  she  plays 
Bplendidlv,  and  I  think  I  have  leamt  something 
from  her. 

In  1844  Mme.  Ertmann  was  again  living  in 
Vi^ina,  where  Moecheles  met  her,  and  induced 
her  to  play  him  the  Of  minor  Fantasia  (ii.  123). 
She  died  there  in  1848,  about  70  years  old     [G.] 

ESCUDIEB,  Mabie,  bom  June  29,  181 9, 
and  L^k;  bom  Sept.  17, 1821,  at  CastcJnaudary, 
two  brothers  fiunous  as  lUUrateura  on  music. 
They  were  the  founders  of  '  La  France  musicale' 
(1838),  a  weekly  musical  periodical,  and  joint 
authors  of '  l^tudes  biognmhiques  sur  les  chanteurs 
coutemporains'  (Paris,  Teesier,  1840);  'Bossini 
aa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres'  (Paris  1854)  '*  '^^  *  ^io 
....  des  cantatrices  c^l^bres,*  etc.  (Paris  1856), 
which  contains  a  life  of  Paganini.  Their 
'Dictionnaire  de  musique'  (5th  ed.,  1872)  is  a 
compact  but  veiy  unequal  work,  many  articles  in 

1  Kobl,  'B«etboven  luuih  dau  ScfallderuQseii  seiner  ZelisenoiMa,' 
U77,  p.  188. 
I  MeadelHtolm'i  Letten,  Jnly  M  U8L         *  IMd.         •  IbM. 


which  are  admirable^  while  others  can  be  of  no 
interest  to  any  one.  [M.C.G.] 

ESLAVA,  MiouKL  Hilasion,  distinguished 
Spanish  musician,  bom  Oct.  21,  1807,  near  Pam- 
peluna,  where  he  was  cathedral  chorister.  In 
1824  he  was  appointed  violinist  in  the  cathedral 
at  Pampeluna,  and  in  1828  chapel-master  of  that 
at  Ossuna.  Here  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and 
took  priest*s  orders  when  chapel-master  at  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Seville  (1832).  In  1841 
he  produced  at  Cadis  his  first  opera,  *  11  Solitario,' 
speedily  followed  by  *  La  Tregua  di  Ptolemaide' 
and  *  Pedro  el  Cru^,*  which  were  sucoesBfoIly 
performed  in  several  Spanish  towns.  In  1844  he 
was  appointed  chapel-master  to  Queen  Isabella. 
He  has  composed  over  140  pieces  of  church 
music,  including  masses,  motets,  psalms,  etc. 
The  work  by  which  he  will  live  is  his  'Lirs 
sacrohispafia'  (Madrid,  Salazar,  1869,  10  vols.), 
a  collection  of  Spanish  diurch  music  of  the  i6th- 
19th  centuries,  with  biographical  sketches  of  the 
composers.  Some  of  his  organ  music  appean  in 
another  collection,  his  '  Museo  organioo  espaflol' 
(Madrid).  His  *  Metodo  de  Solfeo'  (1846)  has 
been  adopted  throughout  Spain.  His  'Escaela 
de  armonia  y  compoedcion,*  in  3  parts,  harmony, 
composition,  and  melody,  the  fruits  of  many 
years'  labour,  appeared  at  Madrid  in  186 1  (2nd 
ed.).  ^  He  idso  edited  the  'Gaceta  musical  de 
Madrid,'  a  periodical  of  considerable  interest 
Eslava  died  July  23,  1878. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  'lira 
sacro-hispana* : — 


VOL.  I  aeth  oent). 
Bunos,  Are  KesUw.    A  4  Tooei. 

Do.  MegiiUloftt.   4L 
Adod.  Domlne  J«id.   C 
FeTtn,  A.  Baoctui.   IL 

]>o.  Beoedletai.   a 

DobAcniu.  4. 

Do.     Do.      fi. 

Do.  AMendensOhrlftiis.  S. 
Fefialom,  F.  SuioU  MAtw.  4L 

Do.  TribalArer  al  neadrem.   4L 

Do.  Id  paaalone  podtos.  4L 

Do.  Xemorare,  pUarima.  4. 

Do.  Vena  est  In  luMam.   4L 

Do.  Freoor  te.  Domine.  C 
Blben,  B.  Xacnifloat.   i. 

Do.  Virgo  prudeotlMtmiki   8. 

Do.  Bei  aatem  David.   8. 
Torreotee,  A.  De.  Magnlflcat.   4. 

Do.  Hortus  oonclustUL   4. 

Do.  Inter  Toatibalum.   4L 

Do.  BzaudiM  Dominub   4. 
Uoralea,  Ch.  Kmeodemoi.   fi. 

Do.  O  Toe  omnee.   4L 

Do.  Verbum  Inlqaum.   BL 

Do.  O  cnu  are.   S. 

Do.  LamentabatoT  Jacob.   IL 

Do.  Kjiie:  Chiiste:  Gloria.   4. 
Eacobedo,  B.  Immntemar.   4L 

Do.  Exnrse.   4. 

Do.  Erravl  ricut  OTla.    4. 
Femandet,  P.  DIspenitt  dedlt.   4. 

Do.  Heu  mlhl  Domine.   4. 
Bernal,  A.  Ave  aancibnimam. 
Kobledo,  M.  Domine  Jetu.   IL 

Do.  Begem  cui  omnia.   IL 

Do.  Magna  opera.   4  A  fi. 

Do.  Sumens  illud  ave.  4L 
VOL.  I.  rt.  2  aoth  cent). 
Tktoria,  J.  L.  de.  Maa,  'Ave maris 
Stella.'  4  solo. 

Do.  Vere  languotM. 

Do.  O  Domine. 

Do.  Jesu  dulds  memorifti 

Do.  O  quam  glorlosom. 

Do.  Laudate. 

Do.  Requiem  UMsa^  '«!  eanto 
Uaao.* 


4*a 


OMrrero,F.X^uslo 

8.4.S.4. 
Do.  Da  seal 
Do.  Ave  Virgo.   & 
Do.  Trahe  me  post.   L 
Do.  Mass. '  Nmile  eat 
Navarro,  J.  M.  Laada 
Do.  In  exltu  IsraeL   4, 
Da  Magnifleat  iml  tooL  4L 
Do.       Do.       9ditonL   4. 
Do.       Do.       sntooL   4. 
OaBtel]o,'D.  dd.  Quia  ^"^ 
novit.   6w 
DaOalUtodo.   SL 
Las  Infanta^  F.  da.  VleHoMe 

chalL   6. 
Camaigo.  M.  O. 
HispansB.   S. 
Ortix.D.rereatdiea.   a 
reriaSez.  P.  Maria  Virgo.   K. 

VOL.  n  anh  oenU. 
Comes,  J.  B.  Hodie  noUk   UL 
lAbo,  A.  Vena  eat.   t. 

Do.  Credo  qnod  Bademplor.  4 

Do.  Vivo  ego.   4 

Do.  Ave  Maria.   0. 
Heredla.  A.  de.  Macnileat  Coper  I 

tonosX   4. 
TafUla, P.  Qui  Laaamm.  SA& 
Romero.  M.  Libera  me.   & 
Veana.  M.  Vlllaneico  AstuilaDD.  L 
Vivenoo,  8.  O  Domine.    fi. 
Vargas,  U.  de.  Magnifleat.  a 
Baban,  6.  Voce  meA.   & 
Juarez,  A.  Valneraati  oor  bsbiil 

Do.  Dam  sacrum  pignna. 
Caseda.D.MaaB.   a 

VOL.  n.  Pt.S  QTih  eeotX 
rontae.  D.  Mass^  *  In  exltu  laAd.'  4. 
Patino,aMaaa.*Indcvotfooe.'   & 
slazar.  O.  Hel  mihL   4(soI0i 
Do.  O  Bex  glurlaa.  StOdo^gaBu 
Do.  Quse  eat  ista.     6   Da 
Do.  Vidi  apeciosam.  S   Da 
Da  Bancta  Maria.  6   Da 
Do.  Nativitaa  tua.   6   Do. 
Da  Mater  DeL        A  i>a 


ESLAVA. 


ESTE. 
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unentatleb   12. 
for.F.  <k,Reqal«m 


Orotovaae^  4L 

L.  m  asth  cent.). 
deT.  M.  PvcemlhL   8. 
>ftD,  dan.  don,  don.    8. 
*.  Aadit«.  uniTenL   12. 
rota  palchim.   & 
r.  V.  Kyrie  and  Gloria.  8. 
P.  Bepulto  DomlDe.    4. 
V.  Splritiu  meoa.   & 
»u  Bedemptor.   4. 
.  O  ros  omiMi.    8. 
tiu  ttit  Jams.   4. 
^batJwoa.  4 
nt9%na.   4 
I  aodkMt  Joannas.   4. 
eUmantis.    8. 
de,  Kjria  and  Oloiia.  4. 
Vot  oKulomm  Jodlras.  4. 
t  qaoi  ffttuo.   4L 
Hlezl  quoniam.   4. 
'.  Beatiu  Tlr.   la 
i,  Introtto  and  oObrtorla 
into*.   8. 
•  MCerdotb   BL 

n.  Pt2a8thcent.). 

&$,  Bcqalem  maM. 
iX 

Maaa.     8  (itrlngs 

«ta). 

lat  Hater  (8  Tenei). 


kve  marii  itena.  4aad& 

L.  lY  awh  eeoi.). 

I.  lAmentation.  8(ordi0. 

7(oroli0. 

AdtolefaTL   4(solosX 
d*t«^    •  (tJoL  and  tram- 

ILWaerera.   4  (wind). 
F.  DafDOMT  afaua  HU< 
& 
■alingvL  T. 


Prieto,  3.    Balve  Nglna.  4  (Mr.. 

trump.,  organ). 
Cuellar,  B.  Laada  Bion.   & 
Montesinox.  A.  Bancta  at  immacn- 

laUVirgtDltaa.    8. 
Pona^J.  Letrida.'OMadre.'  8. 
Cabo.  F.  J.  Memento  Domlne.  7. 

VOL.  IT.  Pt  8  OMi  cento. 
Etlava,  H.  Te  Deom.   4. 
Do.  O  lacrum  conrlvtnm.  4 
Do.  Borte  I^tor.    4. 
Do.  O  oUutarto  hecUa.   8. 
Do.  Beqniem  mats.   8  (ordiji 
Do.  Farce  mlhl.   8. 
Do.  Tedet  aaimam.   Ik 
Do.  Libera  me.  8. 

VOL.  V  Odth  cent.). 
Ledeana.   N.    Stabat   mater   (12 

verBPtX   8. 
Andrevi.  Fr.  Nunc  dimlttli.   4 
Do.  Sake  Begina.   6  (orch  J. 
Ledenna,  M.  B.  Prindpei  pcrwcutL 

4(orch.X 
Bros,  J.  Benedlettiai   4(oroh.). 


VOL.  V,  Pt.  2  fl9th  cent.). 
Perei  j  Alrarex,  J.  Salre  Bosina.  8. 

Do.  0  Sahitarii.    Bar.  aolo. 
Nuqalde.  C.  J.  Bone  pastor.   BaM 
■olo. 

Do.  O  aalatarli.   8. 
Xetou.  V.  0  quunlam  MtaTU.   4 

Do.  Eooe  panli.   S. 

Do  OBalutari*.   8. 
Olleta,  D.  Balve  Beglna.   BL 
Garcia,  M.  Are  marta  stdla.  4 
PrAdanoa,  H.  O  quam  suaris.    4 
CabaUero,  M.  F.  Are  maris  atella.  4 
Calononi,  B.  O.  Laoda  8lon.   1. 

Dow  Vare  laoguorea.   4 

APPENDIX. 
Beeanma,  F.  Hymn.  Soipta  aont. 

8.8.8,48. 
Do7a«lle.M.Xi«;nlieaL   », 
Duron.  8.  Fiagmenta. 

lm.  C.  C] 

BB,  Hkinbioh,  bom  at  Mannheim  i8i8, 
ied  concext-meister  1838,  and  then  musical 
r  in  the  court-theatre  at  Mannheim ;  was 
le  years  conductor  of  the  '  Liedertafel '  at 
ce,  and  in  1847  succeeded  0.  Nicolai  as 
oeister  of  the  Imperial  Opera,  Vienna, 
be  was  honoured  as  an  artist  and  beloved 
lan.  In  November  1869,  shortly  after 
Qg  art-member  of  the  board  of  duection 
Opera,  he  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to 
and  retired  on  a  considerable  pension 
burg,  where  he  died  June  3,  1872.  The 
3fr  honoured  his  memory  by  granting 
iuity  to  his  widow  and  two  young  chil- 
Easer^s  character  was  elevated,  i^fined, 
Qgularly  free  from  pretension,  and  his 
itions  bear  the  same  stamp,  especially 
ilodious  and  thoughtful  4-part  songs  for 
roices.  As  a  conductor  he  was  adndrable 
nentious,  indefatigable,  and  in  thorough 
hy  with  his  orchestra,  by  whom  he  was 
Wagner  showed  his  appreciation  by 
ing  him  with  the  arrangement  of  his 
ersinger'  for  the  piano.  Esser  was  the 
discern  the  merit  of  Hans  Richter,  whom, 
i  member  of  his  band,  he  recommended  to 
r  as  a  copjdst  and  arranger,  and  who 
;6ly  justified  the  choice  by  succeeding 
kt  the  Opera  in  May  1875. 
.  composer  Esser  was  industrious  and  suc- 
His  works  contain  scarcely  a  common- 
thought,  and  much  earnest  feeling,  well 
iurally  expressed.  The  stage  was  not  his 
ad  though  three  of  his  operas  were  pro- 


duced—'Silas'  (Mannheim,  1839),  'RJquiqui* 
(Aix-la-Chapelle,  43),  and  'Die  beiden  Prinzen' 
(Munich,  44) — thev  have  not  kept  the  boards. 
His  compoeiticms  for  the  voice  are  numerous 
and  beautiful — some  40  books  of  Lieder,  a  of 
duets,  4  of  choruses  for  men*s  voices,  and  2  for 
mixed  ditto,  etc. — and  these  are  still  great 
&vourites.  His  symphonies  (Op.  44,  79)  and 
Suites  (Op.  70,  75),  and  orchestral  arrangements 
of  Bach's  organ  works  (Passacaglia,  Toccata  in 
F),  performed  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in 
Vienna,  are  puUished  by  Schott,  and  a  string- 
quartet  (Op.  5)  by  Simrock.  [C.  F.P.] 

ESTE,  EAST,  or  EASTE  (as  he  variously 
spelled  his  name),  Michael,  Mus.  Bac.,  is  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  a  son  of  Thomas  Estb,  the 
noted  music  printer.  He  first  appeared  in  print  as 
a  composer,  m  'The  Triumphesof  Oriana,*  1601, 
to  which  he  contributed  the  madrigal,  'Hence, 
stars,  too  dim  of  light.'  In  1604  he  published  a 
set  of  Madrigals,  which  was  followed  in  1606  by 
a  second  set,  the  preface  to  which  is  dated  'From 
Ely  House  in  Holbome,'  whence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  he  was  then  a  retainer  of  Lady 
Hatton,  the  widow  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 
In  1610  he  published  a  third  set  of  Madrigals. 
Between  that  date  and  161 8,  when  he  published 
a  set  of  Madrigals,  Anthems  &c.,  and  a  set  of 
three-part  songs,  he  had  obtained  his  bachelor's 
degree  and  become  Master  of  the  Choristers  of 
Lichfield  Cathedral.  In  1624  he  published  a 
set  of  Anthems,  from  the  dedication  of  which  to 
'  John  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal,*  we  learn  that  that  prelate  some 
time  before,  on  hearing  one  of  Esters  motets,  had 
voluntarily  settled  an  annuity  on  its  composer, 
personally  a  stranger  to  him.  Este's  last  publi- 
cation was  a  set  of  Duos  and  Fancies  for  Viols, 
which  appeared  in  1638,  and  was  many  years 
afterwards  re-issued  by  John  Playford  with  a 
new  undated  title-page.  One  of  the  3-pa(rt  nuul- 
rigals  in  Este's  second  set, '  How  mernly  we  live,' 
retained  its  popularity  down  toour  days.  [W.H.H.] 

ESTE,  EST,  or  EAST  (as  the  name  was 
variously  spelled),  Thomas,  was  (having  regard 
to  the  number  of  works  printed  by  him)  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our  early  music  typographers 
and  pul^hers.  He  was  probably  bom  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  century. 
The  first  work  printed  by  him  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  was  Byrd's  *Psalmes,  Sonets  and 
Songs  of  sadnes  and  pietie,'  which  appeared  in 
1588,  he  then  'dwelling  by  Paules  Wharf/  and 
describing  himself  as '  the  Assigne  of  W.  Bvrd ' ; 
i.  e.  assignee  of  the  patent  granted  to  the  latter 
for  the  sole  printing  of  music  and  ruled  music 
paper.  In  the  following  year  Este  removed  to 
Aldersgate  Street,  where  he  published  at  the  sign 
of  the  Black  Horse.  In  1593  he  edited  *l£e 
Whole  Book  of  Psalms,  with  their  wonted  tunes, 
in  four  parts.'  The  composers  employed  by  him 
to  harmonise  the  tunes  were  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  day,  being  ten  in  number, 
viz:  Richard  Alison,  E.  Blancks,  Michael  Ca- 
vendish, William  Cobbold,  John  Dowland,  John 
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Fanner,  Gilos  Famaby,  Edmund  Hooper,  Edmnnd 
Johnson  and  George  Kirbye.    Two  other  editions 
of  the  work  app^u^  in  1594  and  1604.    This 
collection  was  the  first  in  which  some  of  the  tunes 
were  called  by  distinctive  names — 'Glassenburie/ 
*  Kentish/  and  '  Cheshire.'    Este  was  a  member 
of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  to  which  in  1604 
he  gave  a  piece  of  plate  of  31  oz.  weight  to  be 
excused  from  serving  some  office  of  the  Company. 
In  the  early  part  of  1609  he  described  himself  on 
the  title-pages  of  his  productions  as  '  Thomas  Este 
alias  Snodham/  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
and  ever  after  used  the  latter  name  only.     In 
1600  he  described  himself  as  'The  Assigne  of 
Thomas  Morley/  and  in  1609  as  'The  Assigne  of 
William  Barley/  having  acquired  the  interest  in 
the  patent  granted  to  Morley  in  1598  and  by  him 
assigned,  or  perhaps  only  licensed,  to  Barley.  The 
latest  work  known  to  have  been  printed  by  Este 
appeared  in  1624,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  died 
shortly  afterwards.     His  widow,  Lucretia  Este, 
died  in  1 63 1,  having  bequeathed  £30  to  purchase 
a  piece  of  plate  to  be  presented  to  the  Stationers* 
Company.     The  most  important  works  printed 
and  published  by  Este  were — 


AdsoD't  Courtly  Masqulng  Ajret, 
1621 ;  Attey't  Ayreft.  1033  ;  Pate- 
lon't  KAdrigab.  IflM  and  1018: 
Bynl'a  Paalm«s.  SoneU  and  8onc», 
1M8.  Bonges  of  •undry  natures. 
l.W,  Cantlonei  Bacne.  IfiBB  and 
15S1.  Gradualla.  IflOT  and  1610.  and 
Psalmes,  Songs  and  Sonnets.  1611 : 
Campion's  Ajrres.  1610  and  1612: 
Croce's  H uiioa  Sacra.  NeWly  Eng- 
lished. 1606:  Dan]rers6oDg»,1606; 
Dowland's  Second  Book  of  Ayres , 
1600;  Michael  Este's  1st.  Srd.4th. 
Bth.  and  6th  SeU  of  Madrigals. 
Anthems,  etc.,  1604-1634;  Ferra- 
bosco's  Ajn%,  1600;  Orlando  6tb- 
h^ixu'*  Madrigals,  1613 ;  Jones's  First 
Book  of  Ayres.  1601 ;  Kirbye's  Mad- 
rigals. 1097;  Maynard's  XII  Wra. 
ders  of  the  World,  1611;  Uorley's 


CanzoneU.  IBBS.  Madrigals,  l!»i. 
Ballets,  1BB5.  CanxoueU,  IMS.  Mad- 
rigals. 16W.  Trlumphes  of  Orlana, 
1001.  and  Consort  Lessons.  1611; 
John  Mundy's  Songs  and  Psalms, 
1004;  Martin  Pierson's  PrtTate 
Musleke,  1620;  Fllklngton's  Ayres, 
1006.  and  Madrigals  (2nd  set),  1094; 
Robinson's  Bchoole  of  Mmicke, 
1603 :  Bossator's  Lessons  for  Con- 
sort, 1600;  BobertTailour's  Sacred 
Hymnes,  1615 ;  Thomas  Tomkins's 
Bongs.  1622;  Vautor's  Madrigals, 
1619;  Ward's  MadrigaU.  1613; 
Watson's  Madrigals.  IfiOO :  Weelkes' 
MadrigaU.  1607.  1606.  and  1600; 
Wilbye's  Madrigals.  UBS  and  1600; 
Tonga's  Mnsioa  Transalpina,  IfiSB 
and  1W7;  and  Toull's  Oanionets, 
1608. 


The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms  was  published  in  score 
by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society  in  1 844,  edited 
with  a  Preface,  by  Dr.  Rimbault.        [W.  H.  H.] 

ESTE,  in  N.  E.  Italy,  between  Padua  and  Ro- 
vigo.  Two  musical  academies — '  Degli  Eccitati* 
and  'Degli  Atestini* — were  established  in  Este 
in  1575.  The  family  of  the  Este,  always  liberal 
patrons  of  the  fine  arts,  encouraged  especially  the 
revival  of  music.  Francesco  Patrizzi,  a  professor 
in  the  latter  of  these  two  academies  (bom  1530 — 
died  1590),  in  dedicating  one  of  his  works  to  Lu- 
crezia  d'Este,  daughter  of  Ercole  II,  the  reigning 
Duke,  ascribes  the  revival  of  music  in  Itidy  to 
the  House  of  Este,  because  Guide  d' Arezzo  was  a 
native  of  Pomposa  in  their  dominions,  and  because 
such  famous  musicians  as  Fogliano,  Giusquino 
(Josquin),  Adriano,  and  Cipriano,  first  found  fa- 
vour and  support  from  the  dukes  of  Este.  [C.M.P.] 

ESTHER.  Handel's  first  English  oratorio; 
wordB  by  S.  Humphreys,  founded  on  Racine's 
Esther.  Written  for  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  who 
paid  Handel  £1000  for  it,  and  first  performed  at 
Cannons  Aug.  29,  1720.  Performed  again,  in 
action,  under  Bernard  Grates — ^in  private  Feb.  23, 
1732,  and  in  public  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Hay- 
niarket,  May  2,  32,  with  'additions'  not  specified. 
It  was  occasionally  performed  up  to  1757  (when 


Etudes. 

'My  heart  is  inditing'  and  'Zadok  the  Priest' 
were  interpolated  into  the  performance),  and  then 
lay  on  the  shelf  till  Nov.  6,  1875,  when  it  wu 
revived  at  the  Alexandra  Palace.  The  overtm 
was  for  long  played  annually  at  the  'Festival 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Cleigy  *  at  St.  Paul's. 

ESTWICK,  Rkv.  Sampson,  B.D.,  bom  1657, 
was  one  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  BoyiJ 
under  Captain  Henry  Cooke.  Upon  quitting  the 
chapel  on  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  went  to 
Oxford,  took  holy  orders  and  became  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  Christ  Church.  In  1692  he  wm 
appointed  a  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's.  On  Noy. 
17,  1696,  he  preached  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
'  upon  occasion  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Lovers  of  Musick  on  St-Csedlia's  day,'  a  sennoa 
upon  'The  Usefulness  of  Church  Musick,'  which 
was  printed  in  the  following  year.  In  1 70 1  he  wag 
appointed  vicar  of  St.  Helen's,  Biahopsgate,  which 
he  resigned  in  1 712  for  the  rectory  of  St.l^chael, 
Queenhithe.  Estwick  composed  several  odes  {« 
performance  at  the  Acts  at  Oxford,  and  other 
pieces  still  in  MS.  HediedFeb.1739.  [W.H.H.] 

ETOILE  DU  NORD,  L',  opera  in  3  acts,  prin- 
cipal characters  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine; 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Meyerbeer,  comprinDg 
many  numbers  from  hia  '  Feldiager  in  Schleden.' 
Produced  at  the  Op4ra  Comique  Feb.  16,  1854; 
and  in  England,  as  La  Stella  del  Nord,  at  Govent 
Garden,  July  19, 1855, 

l&TUDES,  studies,  exercises,  sonatas,  caprices, 
lessons.  The  large  number  of  worka  extant  under 
these  heads  for  pianoforte,  violin,  violoncello,  and 
in  sundry  instances  for  other  orchestral  instra- 
ments,  are  in  a  large  measure  mere  supplements 
to  the  respective  instruction-bookB.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  kinds — pieces  contrived  with 
a  view  to  aid  the  student  in  mastering  special 
mechanical  difficulties  pertaining  to  the  technical 
treatmeut  of  his  instrument,  like  the  excellent 
pianoforte  £tudes  of  Clementi  and  Cramer;  and 
pieces  wherein,  over  and  above  such  an  executive 
purpose,  which  is  never  lost  sight  of,  some 
characteristic  musical  sentiment,  poetical  scene, 
or  dramatic  situation  susceptible  of  musical  is*  ' 
terpretation  or  comment  is  depicted,  as  in  oeiiain 
of  MoBcheles'  'Characteristische  Studien,' or  the 
£tude8  of  Chopin,  Liszt,  or  Alkan. 

The  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of 
etudes  closely  resembles  the  difference  recogni^ 
by  painters  between  a  tentative  sketch  for  * 
figure,  a  group,  or  a  landscape,  which  aims  at 
rendering  some  poetical  idea  whilst  attending 
particularlv  to  the  mechanical  difficulties  accru* 
ing  from  iSie  task  in  hand,  and  a  mere  drawing 
after  casts  or  from  life  with'  a  view  to  practice 
and  the  attainment  of  manipulative  fiacility. 

An  itude  proper,  be  it  (mly  a  mechanical  ex* 
ercise  or  a  characteristic  piece,  is  dintinguished 
from  all  other  musical  forms  by  the  fact  that  it  ii 
invariably  evolved  from  a  single  phrase  or  moiift 
be  it  of  a  harmonic  or  melodious  character,  upon 
which  the  changes  are  rung.  Thus  many  of  Bach's 
Preludes  in  the  *  wohltemperirte  Clavier,'  and  the 
like,  could  be  called  Etudes  without  a  misnomer. 


ETUDES. 

most  valuable  Etudes  for  the  pianoforte 
5  following : — 

I.  Classical  School. 

BAOH.  I  miktm, 

•—A  dmu  el  A  liolslOOltadai. 

"oLmXHTL  I  MOBOHKLiai 

d  Pkroanimi.    PrAudesi^  Stodlen.  op.  7a    OhMMlariK- 
rrdaas  duu  tons  iM  tool.       liciie8tadlBD.op.BBw 
bUlnBb.  I 

II.  Modern  School. 


EURYANTHE. 
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CHOPDf. 
iXtodek   OpwUl 
0P.2B. 


nOf 

HK27BKLT. 
daeonoert.   Op.i. 
daieloo.   Op.& 

THALBKBG. 

LIBZT. 
Etudeede  FigMUnl,  tnuw- 


Studa*  d'czeentlon  truMenduita. 
Ab-Ireto.  Btude  de  perfectioone- 

ment. 
Trois  gnuodes  Ktudes  de  eonoeit. 
Zwel    Btuden  —  Wildeanoichen ; 

Onomeatenx. 

av.ALKAN. 
ISBtudet. 
IS  Onuides  Btadeiw 
Etttde  poor  la  meln  gMehe. 

•       •    ••     »    droits. 

■       n    let  denz  iiwlni, 

__       BUBIN8TEIN. 
Znel  Ktttden. 

dea  these  there  exists  an  enormous  number 
des  with  oomparativelj  little  educational 
»  artistic  value,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
1  to  the  order  of  publishers,  from  whose 
they  find  their  way  to  the  schoolrboms  and 
of  amateurs ;  such  are  those  by  Czemy, 
It^  Hummel,  Kessler,  Bertini,  Mayer, 
%  Schulhof,  Ravina,  etc.  [E.D.] 

Etudes  for  the  ViOLiw.  the  following  four 
are  considered  as  indispensable  for  the 
ion  of  a  good  technique  and  correct  style, 
masters  of  all  schools  of  violin-playing  :-r 
jreutaser,  40  Etudes  or  Caprices. 
Ulo,  Etude  de  Violon,  formant  36  caprices, 
ode,  Vingt-quatre  Caprices. 
Aganini,  34  Caprices,  op.  i. 
ch  may  be  added  Gavini^s*  *  Vingtquatre 


Qore  modem  Etudes,  those  of  Dont,  Ferd. 
Alard,  and  Wieniawsky,  are  amongst  the 
valuable.  The  violin -schools  of  Spohr, 
nd  others,  also  contain  a  great  many  use- 
des.  Some  movements  fiK>m  Bach's  Solo 
I,  such  as  the  well-known  Prelude  in  E 
fall  mider  the  same  category.  [P*I^*] 

iiENSTEIN.  Chables,  was  bom  in  i8oa 
bronn,  in  Wurtemberg.  His  fE^er  was  a 
able  tradesman ;  but  nothing  could  deter 
1  from  following  his  strong  predilection 
dc.  After  enduring  all  sorts  of  privations 
•success,  he  appeared  in  London  in  1837, 
xluced  extremely  beautiful  effects  by  per- 
l  on  sixteen  Jew*s-harps,  having  for  many 
cultivated  this  instrument  in  an  extra- 
y  manner.  [Jbw*8-harp.]  The  patronage 
Duke  of  Gindon  induced  him  to  return  in 
but  he  soon  found  that  the  iron  Jew*s-harp 
injured  his  teeth  that  he  could  not  play 
b  pain,  and  he  therefore  applied  himself 
jid  more  to  the  guitar.  At  length  a 
contrived  a  glutinous  covering  for  the 
rhich  enabled  him  to  play  his  Jew's-harp 
He  was  very  successful  in  Scotland,  and 
went  to  Bath,  to  establish  himself  as 
of  the  guitar,  concertina,  and  the  German 


language.  After  remaining  there  a  considerable 
time  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  is  now  (1878) 
living  at  Gtlnzburg,  near  Ulm.  [V.deP.] 


EUPHONIUM.  A  name  given  to  the  bass 
instrument  of  the  Saxhorn  fttmily,  usually  tuned 
in  Bb  or  0.  It  only  differs  from  the  barytone 
Saxhorn  in  the  larger  diameter  of  its  bore,  which 
thus^  produces  a  louder  and  somewhat  deeper 
quality  of  tone.  It  is  usually  furnished  with 
four  valv&i,  sometimes  even  with  five,  the  first 
three  worked  by  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
and  severally  depressinfi^  the  pitch  by  a  semitone, 
a  tone,  and  a  minor  third;  the  fourth  by  the 
left  hand  applied  to  a  different  part  of  the 
instrument,  and  lowering  the  pitch  by  two  tones 
and  a  semitone. 

From  the  gradual  disuse  of  the  Serpent  and 
Ophicleide,  the  Euphonium  is  becoming  the  chief 
representative  of  the  eight-foot  octave  among 
the  brass  instruments;  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  notes  attainable  on  the  French  horn  in 
that  register.  In  quality  it  is  however  less 
sympathetic  than  its  forerunners,  and  less  able  to 
blend  with  the  stringed  instruments.  It  there- 
fore serves  chiefly  as  a  solo  instnunent,  in 
which  capacity  it  affords  considerable  support 
to  the  brass  or  military  band.  It  possesses  the 
usual  harmonic  series  of  open  notes.  Its  ooYn- 
pass  is  to  a  considerable  degree  dependent  on 
the  lip  of  the  individual  player.  The  funda- 
mental note  is  obviously  C  or  Bb  according  to 
the  pitch  of  the  instrument,  and  the  gap  between 
this  and  the  next  harmonic  above  is  more  or  less 
bridged  over  according  to  the  number  of  the 
valves.  The  valves  iJso  admit  of  being  used, 
together  or  separately,  as  integral  parts  of  the 
tube,  thus  lowering  tiie  frmd^ental  tone  ob> 
tained,  even  to  the  extent  of  an  octave. 

The  upper  limit  may  be  generally  described  as 
three  octaves  above  the  frm- 

damental  before  named,  al-    

though  accomplished  players    ^  ^^ 

obtain  sounds  very  mudi  more  1     J^ 

acute.    It  is  usually  written  lnr     ^ 

for  in  the  bass  clef,  and  in  orchestral  usage  the 
real  notes  are  given.  If  the  instrument  be  in  C, 
which  it  commonly  is,  no  change  is  necessary ;  if 
however  it  be  a  Bb  instrument,  the  whole  scale 
has  to  be  really  and  systematically  raised  through 
the  interval  of  a  tone.  [See  Tsansposino.] 
Some  French  writers,  however,  transpose  the  part 
exactly  as  is  done  for  the  clarinets  and  comet. 

The  Euphonium  being  a  modem  invention,  is 
not  written  for  by  the  older  composers.  It  is 
however  freely  employed  in  more  recent  in- 
strumentation. [W.  H.  S.] 

EURYANTHE.  The6thofWeber^s7operas. 
Text  by  Helmine  von  Chezy.  Overture  completed 
Oct.  19,  1833;  produced  Oct.  35,  33,  at  the 
Kamtkoerthor  theatre,  "N^enna ;  in  London,  at 
Covent  Garden,  June  39,  33 ;  at  Paris,  Grand 
Op^ra,  April  6,  1831,  with  interpolations  from 
Oberon ;  at  Theatre  Lyrique,  with  new  libretto, 
^pt«  i>  57*     The  opera  is  d^aged  by  its  li- 


bretto, and  is  too  little  known. 


Kk 


[G.] 


I9S 


EVANS. 


EVANS,  Charles  Smabt,  bom  1778,  was  a 
chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Ayrton. 
On  arriving  at  manhood  he  became  the  poneeaor 
of  an  unoBually  fine  alto  Toice.  On  June  14, 
1808,  he  waB  admitted  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  RoyaL  He  was  the  composer  of  some 
anthems  (two  of  them  printed),  and  of  many 
excellent  glees  and  other  pieces  of  Tocal  har- 
mony, most  of  which  have  been  published.  In 
1 81 1  the  Glee  Club  awarded  him  a  priae  for 
his  Cheerful  Glee,  'Beauties,  have  you  seen  a 
toy,'  and  in  the  followin^r  year  a  second  for  his 
<Fill  all  the  glasses.*  In  181 7  he  carried  off 
the  prize  offered  by  the  Catch  Club  for  the  best 
setting  of  William  Linley*s  Ode  to  the  Memory 
of  Samuel  Webbe,  the  eminent  glee  composer. 
In  1 8a I  he  obtained  another  prise  for  his  glee, 
'Great  Bacchus.*  He  also  produced  several 
motete  for  the  use  of  the  choir  of  the  Portuguese 
Ambassador's  chapel  in  South  Street,  Grosvenor 
Sauare  (of  which  he  was  a  member),  some  of 
which  are  printed  in  Vincent  Novello*s  Collection 
of  Motets.  Evans  died  Jan.  4, 1849.    [W.  H.  H.] 

EVERS.  Cabl,  pianist  and  composer,  bom  at 
Hamburg  April  8, 1 8 1 9,  made  his  first  appearance 
when  1 2,  and  shortly  after  went  on  long  profee- 
sional  tours.  Returning  to  Hamburg  in  1837  he 
studied  composition  under  Carl  Krebs.  On  a 
▼idt  to  Leipsic  in  1 838  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Mendelraohn,  whose  influence  affected  him 
greatly,  and  started  him  in  instrumental  com- 
positions on  an  extended  scale.  In  the  following 
vear  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  kindly  received 
by  Chopin  and  Auber,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time  working  hard.  In  1841  he  was  ap- 
pointed chapel-master  at  Gratz,  where  he  started 
a  music  business,  taught,  and  otherwise  exercised 
his  profession.  Since  187a  he  has  resided  in 
Vienna.  His  compositions  comprise  4  piano- 
forte sonatas,  of  which  those  in  B  minor,  Bb,  and 
D  minor  were  much  esteemed;  'Chansons  d*amour^ 
for  Piano;  fugues;  fantadaa ;  solo  and  part-songs, 
etc.,  etc.  Hewlinger  of  Vienna  and  Schott  of 
Mayence  are  his  publishers.  His  sister  Katinka, 
bom  182a,  was  favourably  known  as  an  opera- 
singer  in  Germany  and  Italy.  [M.  C.  C] 

EXIMENO,  Antonio,  Spanish  Jesuit,  bom 
1733  ftt  Balbastro  in  Arragon.  Having  studied 
mathematics  and  music  at  Salamanca  he  became 
professor  of  both  sciences  at  Segovia.  On  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain  he  settled  in 
Rome,  and  died  there  in  1 798.  His  work  '  Dell' 
origine  de*la  musica,  colla  storia  del  suo  pro- 
gresso,  decadenza,  e  rinovazione*  contains  the 
germ  of  the  theories  afterwards  elaborated  by 
Wagner,  and  at  the  time  raised  a  host  of  pole- 
mical writings,  to  which  even  Padre  Martini 
contributed  his  share.  He  proposed  to  abolish 
the  strict  laws  of  counterpoint  and  harmony,  and 
apply  the  rules  of  prosody  to  musical  composi- 
tion. He  was  the  first  scientific  exponent  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  aim  of  music  is  to  express 
emotion,  and  thus  exercised  considerable  influ- 
ence on  musical  SBsthetics.  His  contemporaries 
stigmatised  his  book  as  an  'extraordinary  romance, 
in  which  he  seeks  to  destroy  music  without  being 


EXTEMPORE  PLAYING. 

able  to  reconstruct  it  * — a  Terdict  which  curiotulj 
anticipates  that  often  passed  upon  Wagnsr  in 
our  own  day.  L^'^O 

EXTEMPOllB  PLAYING.  The  art  of 
playing  without  'premeditation,  the  oonoepUoa 
of  tiie  music  and  its  rendering  being  simultaneoQt. 
The  power  of  playing  extempore  evinces  a  veiy 
high  degree  01  musical  cultivation,  as  well  u 
the  posseesion  of  great  natural  gifts.  Not  only 
must  the  &culty  of  musical  invention  be  present, 
but  there  must  also  be  a  perfect  mastery  over  all 
mechanical  difficulties,  that  the  fingers  maybe 
able  to  render  instantaneously  what  the  mind 
conceives,  as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  moaal 
form,  that  the  result  may  be  symmetrical  and 
complete. 

This  being  the  case  It  is  not  surprising  tbt 
the  greatest  extempore  players  have  usually  been 
at  the  same  time  the  greatest  composers,  and  we 
find  in  fiict  that  all  the  great  masters,  indading 
Bach,  Mocart,  and  Beethoven,  hare  shown  moch 
fondness  for  this  form  of  art,  and  have  even 
exercised  it  in  public.     Mozart  improvised  in 
public  at  the  age  of  14,  as  is  shown  by  the 
programme  of  a  concert  given  as  an  exhibition 
of  his  powers  by  the  Philharmonic  Societv  of 
Mantua  on  Jan.  16,  1770,  which  included  an 
extempore  sonata  and  fugue  for  the  harpsichord, 
and  a  song  with  harpsichord  accompaniment^  to 
be  sung  to  words  given  by  the  audience. 

These  extemporaneous  performances  were  some- 
times entirely  original,  but  more  frequently  oon- 
sisted  of  the  development  (often  in  the  form 
of  a  fugue)  of  a  theme  given  by  the  listenen» 
and  they  not  unfrequenUy  took  the  form  of  a 
competition  between  two  players,  each  giving 
the  other  subjects  on  wmch  to  extemporise. 
Thus  when  Louis  Marchand,  banished  from 
France,  came  to  reside  in  Dresden  in  171 7,  and 
was  about  to  receive  the  appointment  of  organist 
to  the  King  of  Poland,  Volumier,  the  court 
conductor,  fearing  Marchand  as  a  rival,  invited 
Bach  to  appear  at  a  court  concert  in  competition 
with  him.  Accordingly,  after  Marchand  had 
played  with  great  applause  a  French  air  with 
variations,  Bach  took  his  place,  and  extemporised 
a  number  of  new  variations  on  the  same  theme, 
in  such  a  manner  as  inconteetably  to  prove  his 
superiority. 

Sometimes  two  players  would  extemporise  to- 
gether, either  on  one  or  two  pianofortes.  This 
appears  to  have  been  done  by  Mozart  and  dementi 
at  Vienna  in  1781,  and  also  by  Beethoven  and' 
Wolffl,  who  used  to  meet  in  1 798  at  the  house  of 
Freiherr  von  Wetzlar,  and,  seated  at  two  piano- 
fortes, give  each  other  themes  upon  which  to 
extemporise,  and,  according  to  Seyfried  (Thayer, 
ii.  27),  'created  many  a  capriccio  for  four  hands, 
which,  if  it  could  have  been  written  down  at  the 
moment  of  its  birth,  would  doubtless  have  ob- 
tained a  long  existence.* 

It  is  probable  that  in  most  of  these  competitions 
the  competitors  were  but  ill-matched,  at  least 


1  The  Qannin 
stlrrnpi.* 


to  cnrioni— «M  i«m  Bt^gnift—' tram  tbm 
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wlien  one  of  them  happened  to  be  a  Bach  or 
Beethoven ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  men  were 
found  willing  to  measure  their  strength  against 
■uch  giants.  Oocadonally  their  presumption 
was  rebuked,  as  when  Himmel  extemporised 
before  Beethoven  in  1 796,  and  Beethoven  having 
listened  for  a  considerable  time,  turned  to  Himm^ 
and  asked  'Will  it  be  long  before  you  begin?* 
Beethoven  himself  excelled  all  others  in  ex- 
tempore, and  according  to  the  accounts  of  his 
contemporaries  his  playing  was  far  finer  when 
improvising  than  when  playing  a  regular  com- 
position, even  if  written  by  himself.  Czemy  has 
left  a  most  interesting  account  of  Beethoven^s 
extempore  playing,  which  is  quoted  by  Thayer 
(ii.  347)y  and  is  worth  reproducing  here,  since 
it  helps  us  to  realise  to  some  extent  the  effect 
of  his  improvising.  Czemy  says — 'Beetho- 
ven's improvisation,  which  created  the  greatest 
sensation  during  the  first  few  years  after  his 
arrival  at  Vienna,  was  of  various  kinds,  whether 
he  extemporised  upon  an  original  or  a  given 
theme,  i.  In  the  form  of  the  first  movement  or 
the  final  rondo  of  a  sonata,  the  first  part  being 
regularly  formed  and  including  a  second  subject 
in  a  related  key,  etc.,  while  the  second  part  gave 
fireer  scope  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment, 
though  with  every  possible  application  and  em- 
ployment of  the  principal  themes.  In  allegro 
movements  the  whole  would  be  enlivened  by 
bravura  passages,  for  the  most  part  more  difficult 
than  any  in  his  published  works,  a.  In  the 
form  of  variations,  somewhat  as  in  his  Choral 
Fantasia,  op.  80,  or  the  last  movement  of  the  9th 
Symphony,  both  of  which  are  accurate  images 
of  this  kind  of  improvisation.  3.  In  mixed  form, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  potpourri,  one  melody 
following  another,  as  in  the  Fantasia  op.  77. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  insignificant  notes  would 
serve  as  the  material  from  which  to  improvise 
a  complete  composition,  just  as  the  Finale  of  the 
Sonata  in  D,  op.  10,  No.  3,  is  formed  from  its 
three  opening  notes.*  ^  Such  a  theme,  on  which 
he  had  *gotUich  phantasirt*  at  Count  Browne's 
house,  has  been  preserved  (Nohl*s  *  Beethoven's 
Leben,*  iii.  644) : — 


Another  given  him  by  Vogler  was  the  scale  of 
O  major,  3  bars,  alia  breve  ^Thayer,  ii.  236). 

Since  Beethoven  many  great  musicians  have 
extemporised  in  public — Mendelssohn,  Hummel, 
Moscheles,  and,  on  the  organ,  our  own  Wesley, 
have  all  been  celebrated  for  their  improvisations; 
but  the  practice  of  publicly  extemporising^,  if  not 
extinct,  is  now  very  rare.  Mendelssohn  mmself, 
notwithstanding  his  uniform  success,  disliked 
doing  it,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  &ther,  written  in 
Oct.  1 83 1  (Beisebriefe,  p.  283),  even  declares  his 
determination  never  to  extemporise,  in  public 
again;  while  Hummel  on  the  other  hand  says 

1  A  kM  deflnHe,  bat  itni  highly  lotereftist.  •oeomt  of  hit  ImprorU 
tatkjos  Is  siT«n  by  Starke  in  Nohl's  'Bsethovw  naoh  deo  SchUdar- 
Bugen  adner  ZeitgeuoHen '  0877). 


('Art  of  playing  the  Pianoforte*)  that  he '  always 
felt  less  embarrassment  in  extemporising  before 
an  audience  of  2000  or  3000  persons  than  in  ex- 
ecuting  any  written  composition  to  which  he  was 
slavisUy  tied  down.  *  Even  the  Cadsnob  of  a  con- 
certo, which  was  once  the  legitimate  opportunity 
for  the  player  to  exhibit  his  powers  of  improvisa- 
tion, is  now  usually  prepared  beforehand.    [F.T.] 

EXTEMPORISING  MACHINE.  An  in- 
vention for  printing  the  notes  of  an  extempo- 
raneous performance,  by  means  of  mechanism 
connected  with  the  keyboard  of  a  pianoforte  or 
organ.  The  idea  of  being  able  to  preserve  the 
improvisations  of  great  musicians  is  certainly 
an  attractive  one,  and  has  often  eneaged  the 
attention  of  mechanicians,  but  wiwout  any 
very  practical  result.  The  earliest  endeavour  in 
this  direction  appears  to  have  been  made  by  an 
English  clergyi;nan  named  Creed,  who  wrote  a 
'Demonstration  of  the  Possibility  of  making  a 
machine  that  shall  write  Extempore  Voluntaries 
or  other  Pieces  of  Music  as  fast  as  any  master 
shall  be  able  to  play  them  upon  an  Organ,  Harp- 
sichord, etc.*  This  was  communicated  by  John 
Freke  to  the  Boyal  Society,  after  Creed*s  death, 
and  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1747,  voL  xliv.  part  ii.  p.  445.  A 
similar  invention,  called  the  Melograph,  was 
conceived  by  Euler  the  mathematician,  and  was 
constructed  according  to  his  directions  by  Hohl- 
fdd  of  Berlin,  about  1752.  It  consisted  of  two 
revolving  cylinders  with  a  band  of  paper  passing 
over  them,  on  which  the  notes  were  marked  .by 
means  of  pencils  attached  to  the  action  of  a 
pianoforte,  their  duration  being  shown  by  the 
relative  length  of  the  lines  formed.  The  machine 
was  placed  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  Berlin,  but  was  subsequently  destroyed  in  a 
fire.  The  priority  of  invention  of  the  Melograph 
was  disputed  by  U nger,  of  Einbeck,  who,  in  a  long 
correspondence  with  Euler  (afterwards  published), 
states  that  the  idea  occurred  to  him  as  early  as 
1 745.  There  have  also  been  several  more  modem 
inventions  for  the  same  end,  notably  one  by  Pape 
of  Paris  in  1824,  which  attracted  much  notice  at 
the  time;  but  the  difficulty  of  expressing  the 
varying  rhythms  of  an  elaborate  piece  of  music 
by  medianical  means  has  hitherto  proved  insmv 
moimtable.  [F.T.] 

EXTRAVAGANZA.  Any  work  of  art  in 
which  accepted  forms  are  caricatured,  and  re- 
cognised laws  violated,  with  a  purpose.  A  musical 
extravaganza  must  be  the  work  of  a  musician 
familiar  with  the  forms  he  caricatures  and 
generally  amenable  to  the  laws  he  violates. 
Mozart's  '  Musikalischer  Spass'  (Kochel,  No. 
522)  is  an   instance  on  a  small  scale.      The 

{lantomime  overture  would  seem  to'  be  the  most 
egitimate  field  for  the  exercise  or  gratification 
of  musical  extravagance.  In  this,  ludicrous 
effects  might  be  produced  by  assigning  passages 
to  instruments  inapt  though  not  altogether  in- 
competent to  their  execution;  by  treatingfragments 
of  fftmiliar  tunes  contrapuntally,  and  the  like. 
Perhaps  no  field  for  musical  invention  has  been 
less  worked  than  that  of  extravaganza.    Of  no 
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elass  of  music  does  there  exist  so  little  as  of  that 
which  is  ludicrons  in  itself,  and  not  dependent 
for  its  power  of  exciting  risibility  on  the  words 
connected  with  it,  or  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  heard.  Haydn's  Toy  symphonies  are 
in  a  certain  sense  extravaganzas.  His  '  Farewell 
Symphony/ though  open  to  a  ludicrous  interpreta- 
tion, is,  as  Mendelssohn  truly  said  of  it,  a  'mel- 
ancholy litUe  piece.'  Indeed,  as  orchestras  now 
are,  it  cannot  oe  performed  §b  intended.  Men- 
delssohn's own  Funeral  Maich  for  Fyramus  is 
an  exquisite  piece  of  humour.  [J.  H.] 

EYBLER,  Joseph  Edlib  vov,  Capellmeister 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  bom  at  Sohwechat, 
near  Vienna,  Feb.  8, 1 765.  His  father,  a  school- 
teacher and  choir-master,  taught  him  singing 
and  the  principal  instruments,  and  a  place  was 
procured  for  him  in  the  boys*  seminary  at  Vienna. 
While  there  he  took  lessons  (1777-79)  from 
Albrechtsberger.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
seminary  in  178  a,  Eybler  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Iaw,  but  was  driven  by  the  sudden  im- 
poverishment of  his  parents  to  earn  his  bread  by 
music.  Haydn  now  proved  a  true  friend,  not  only 
encouraging  him  in  his  studies  but  recommending 
him  to  AituJa  the  publisher.  In  the  meantime 
some  of  his  symphonies  were  performed,  and 
both  Havdn  (1787)  and  Mozart  (1790)  testified 
to  his  ability  as  a  composer  and  his  fitness  for 
the  post  of  Capellmeister.  Eybler  hursed  Mozart 
dunng  his  last  illness,  and  after  his  death  it  was 
to  him  that  the  widow  at  once  committed  the 
task  of  completing  the  Requiem.  He  accepted 
the  charge  fas  a  letter  dated  Dec.  ai,  1791,  and 
began  the  work,  but  soon  gave  it  up.  He  was 
appointed  choir-master  to  a  church  in  the  suburbs 
in  1 79a,  and  in  1 794  to  the  '  Schotten'  monastery 
in  Vienna  itself.  About  this  time  his  first  work, 
3  String  Quartets  dedicated  in  Italian  to  Haydn, 
was  published  by  Traeg.  In  18 10  he  was  ap- 
pointed music-master  to  the  imperial  children,  m 
1804  vioe-capellmeiBter,  and,  on  Salieri's  retire- 
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ment  in  1834,  chief  oapellmeister.  In  1834  be 
was  ennobled  by  the  Emperor,  whose  meetings 
for  quartet  practice  he  had  regularly  attended. 
A  year  before  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  ap 
the  exercise  of  his  profession  owing  to  a  pNuilytic 
stroke  while  oonduoting  Mosart'a  Requiem.  He 
died  July  94,  1846. 

As  a  composer  Eybler  restricted  himself  en- 
tirely to  sacred  music,  Mozart  having  confirmed 
his  own  conviction  that  his  disposition  was  too 
simple  and  quiet  for  the  intrigrues  and  oonfficti 
of  the  stage.    For  the  *  TonkUnstler  Societat,'  of 
which  he  was  many  years  president,  he  wrote 
the  cantata '  Die  Hirten  bei  der  Krippe'  (1794) ; 
and  for  the  Emperor  'Die  vier  letzten  r^oge,* 
an  oratorio  first  performed  at  court  (1810)  and 
afterwards  by  the  Tonkunstler- Societat.     His 
printed  works— chamber-music,  pieces  for  piano- 
forte and  other  instruments,  vocal  music,  and 
several  symphonies — were  favourites  in  their 
day,  but  his  church-music  is  of  greater  valae. 
Here,  the  devotional  spirit  with  wUch  the  whole 
is  penetrated,  the  flow  of  the  voice-parts,  and 
the  appropriate  if  at  times  too  powerful  instru- 
mentation— an  remind  us  of  Michael  Haydn  at 
bis  best.    His  best^  work,  the  Requiem  in  G 
minor,  which  is  fine  as  a  whole  and  even  snUime 
in  parts,  has  been  brought  into  notice  by  Roch- 
litz  (Allg.  mus.  Zeitung  1836,  No.  19).    Has- 
linger  published  the  Requiem,  7  Masses,  a  Ts 
Deums,  13  Offertoriums,  Graduales,  and  Vespers^ 
the  greater   part   of  which   are   still   in   use. 
Eybler's  ouiet  life,  undisturbed  by  jealousy  or 
envy,  maae  him  respected  by  high   and  low. 
For  many  years  he  held  an  honourable  post^  and 
saw  the  great  Heroes  of  his  art^  Gluck,  Monurt^ 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  Schubert,  carried  to  the 
grave.  — In  England  Eybler  is  hardly  even  a 
name ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  numerous  and 
extensive  collections  of  pieces  and  arrangements  of 
Hullah,  Novello,  Best,  Cooper,  etc.,  not  a  single 
composition  of  his  is  to  be  found.  [O.  F.  P.] 
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FThe  4th  note  of  the  natural  scale,  with 
Bb  for  its  signature.  In  French  and  in 
'     Bolfaing,  Fa,    D  is  its  reUtive  minor. 

The  F  clef  is  the  bass  clef,  the  sign  of  which 
is  a  corruption  of  that  letter. 

F  minor  has  a  signature  of  4  flats,  and  Ab  is 
its  relative  major. 

F  is  the  tonic  of  the  Aedian  church  mode, 
with  C  for  its  dominant. 

F|  is  in  German  PU,  in  French  Fa  diiie. 

Beethoven  has  very  much  favoured  these  keys, 
having  left  a  Symphonies  (Pastoral  and  No.  8), 
3  String  Quartets  (the  ist  and  last,  and  Rasso- 
mofibky.  No.  i),  a  P.  F.  Sonatas,  etc.,  in  F  major. 
Overture  to  Egmont,  Sonata  appassionata,  Quar- 
tet^  op.  95,  in  F  minor.  Haydn,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  seldom  composed  for  the  orchestra  in 
this  key,  major  or  minor* 


F|  is  more  rarely  used ;  but  we  may  mention 
Haydn*s  Farewell  Symphony ;  a  P.  F.  Sonata 
(op.  78)  by  Beethoven,  for  which  he  had  a  pecu- 
Uiur  affection;  and  a  charming  Romance  of 
Schumann's  (op.  38). 

/,  far.,  or  fwU^  is  the  well-known  sign  for 
loudness. 

The  holes  in  the  belly  of  the  violin  are  called 
the  /holes  firom  their  shape.  [G.] 

FABRI,  Aknibalb  Pio,  Ditto  Bauho,  one 
of  the  most  excellent  tenors  of  the  i8th  oentmy, 
was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1697.  Educated  musi- 
cally by  the  fiunous  PiSTOOOHi,  he  became  the 
favourite  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VT,  and  other 
Princes  sought  to  engage  him  in  their  service. 
He  was  also  a  composer,  and  member  of  the 
Aocademia  Filarmoniea  of  Bologna;  received 
into  that  society  in  1 719,  he  was  named  its  Primr 
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dpe,  or  prandent,  in  1735,  2%  45,  47,  and  50. 
In  1729  he  came  to  England  and  sang,  with 
Bemaochi,  his  fellaw-papil  under  Pistoochi,  in 
Handel's  'Tolomeo/  takmg  the  part  of  Araspe, 
formerly  sung  by  Boschi.  As  the  latter  was  a 
BaaSy  the  part  was  probably  transposed  for 
Fahri  for  want  of  a  Baas  to  sing  it.  In  the 
same  year  he  performed  the  tenor  part  in  *  Lo- 
tario,'  as  also  in  'Partenope*  (1730),  and  in 
'Poro*  and  a  rtprim  of  'Binaldo'  (1731),  all  by 
the  same  master.  Having  been  appointed  to 
the  Royal  Chapel  at  Lisbon  a  few  years  later, 
he  died  there  Aug.  la,  1760.  [J.M.] 

FABRIZZI,  Orazia,  an  Italian  prima  donna, 
described  by  Lord  Mount-Edgoumbe  as  '  very  far 
from  a  bad  singer,  but  neither  young  nor  pratty, 
therefore  not  Uked*;  she  appeared  in  London 
about  1 706  and  sang  that  year  the  principal  r6U$ 
in  Martini*s  'Consiglio  Imprudente*  and  Cima- 
rott^s  '  Trad  Amanti,*  as  also  in  Martini's  '  Ar- 
bore  di  Diana.'  She  was  not  re-engaged.   [J.M.] 

FACEIELTANZ,  or  Marekt  tmx  Jlambeaux, 
a  torchlight  procession— a  survival  firom  the 
mediaeval  tournaments — which  takes  place  at 
some  of  the  German  Courts  on  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  members  of  the  royal  fiunily.  The 
procession  has  to  march  round  the  court  or 
hall,  with  various  intricate  ceremonies  (Times, 
Feb.  19, 1878).  The  music— for  military  band — 
is  a  Polonaise  in  march-4ime  (3-4),  usually  a  loud 
lirst  and  last  part^  and  a  soift  trio.  Meyerbeer 
has  written  four — one  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Royal  (Jan.  25,  1858).  Spontini,  Flo- 
tow,  and  others,  have  also  written  them.       [G.} 

FAGOTT().  The  Italian  name  for  the  Bassoon, 
obviously  arising  from  its  resemblance  to  a  faggot 
or  bundle  of  sticks.  The  Germans  have  adopted 
it  as  FagoU.    [See  Bassoov.]  [W.  H.  S.] 

FAIR  ROSAMOND.  A  grand  opera  in  4 
Acts;  words  by  C.  Z.  Bame<^  music  by  John 
Bamett ;  produced  at  Drury  Lame  Feb.  a8, 1837. 

FA-LA.  'A  piece  of  vocal  music  for  three 
or  more  voices,  originally  set  wholly  or  in  part 
to  these  two  9ol-fa  syllables.  Fa -las  belong 
essentially  to  the  madrigalian  era,  most  of  the 
composers  of  which  have  left  specimens  of  them. 
Tbey  are  said  to  be  the  invention  of  Gastoldi  di 
Caravaggio — if  the  utterance  of  musical  sounds  on 
TiTimfianing  syllables  can  be  called  an  invention. 
Manv  of  his  '  balletti,'  like  many  of  the  Ballets 
of  Moriey— such  as  *  Now  is  the  month  of  May- 
ing' — end  with  a  lengthened  Fa-la.  A  4-part 
0ong  known  as  'The  Waitts,*  by  an  English 
€»mposer  Jeremiah  Saville,  set  wholly  on  Uiose 
syllables^  is  probably  the  most  popular  Fa-la  in 
existence.  [J.  H.] 

FALLING  A  BELL.  The  operation  of  grad- 
nally  swinging  a  bell  from  the  position  shown  in 
Fig.  a,  p.  219,  to  that  in  Fig.  3,  p.  220._rSee 
Bklls.]  [C.A.wiT.] 

FALSE  RELATION  is  the  oocunence  of 
chromatic  contradiction  in  different  parts  or 
voices,  either  simultaneously,  as  at  (a  >,  or  in 
chords  which  are  so  near  together  that  the  effect 
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of  one  has  not  passed  from  the  mind  before  the 
other  comes  to  contradict  it  with  a  new  accidental, 
as  at  (6). 

(a)  (*) 


tr.r  I 


f^ 


r 


I 


The  disagreeable  effect  is  produced  by  the  con- 
tradictory accidentals  belonging  to  different  keys, 
or  unequivocally  to  major  or  minor  of  the  same 
key ;  and  it  follows  that  when  the  contradiction 
is  between  notes  which  can  coexist  in  the  same 
key  the  effect  is  not  disagreeable.  Thus  chromatic 
passing  notes  and  appoggiaturas  do  not  affect 
the  key,  and  are  used  without  consideration  of 
their  apparent  contradictions.  Schumann  uses 
the  sluurp  and  natural  of  the  same  note  in  the 
same  chord  in  his  'Andante  und  Variationen* 
for  two  pianofortes,  op.  46  {a\  and  Haydn  the 
same  in  his  Quartet  in  D,  op.  71  (6). 


(a) 


f  jji.^j:iiifi\i^ 


«   .  I  =eto. 
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Again,  notes  which  are  variable  in  the  minor  key 
do  not  produce  any  objectionable  effect  by  their 
juxtaposition,  as  Uie  minor  7th  descending  and 
the  major  7th  ascending  or  stationary;  thus 
Mendelssohn  in  the  Overture  to  '  Buy  Bias  *  has 
Bb  and  B 1]  in  alternate  chords. 


t^^^^j+^g^ 
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And  the  treatment  of  notes  which  are  inter- 
changeable in  chromatic  and  diatonic  chords  in 
the  same  key  is  equally  firee,  as  between  a 
chromatic  note  of  the  chord  of  the  augmented 
sixUi  and  a  succeeding  diatonic  discord. 


^^ 


I 
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The  rule  is  further  modified  by  so  many  exceptions 
that  it  is  almost  doubtful  if  the  cases  in  which 
the  effect  is  objectionable  are  not  fewer  than 
those  in  which  it  is  not.  [C.HH.P.] 

FALSETTO.  The  voices  of  both  men  and 
women  contain  two — or,  as  defined  in  the  '  M4- 
thode  du  CHiant  du  Conservatoire  de  Mudque,' 
three^registers,  viz.  chest  voice  (voce  di  petto) ; 
head  voice  (v.  di  ieda) ;  and  a  third  which,  as 
being  forced  or  non>natural,  is  called  by  Italians 
and  French  faUetto  or  faueset,  or  'fiJie'  v<rice. 
The  limits  of  these  are  by  no  means  fixed.  In 
every  voice  identical  notes  can  be  produced  in 
more  ways  than  one,  and  thus  each  register  can 
be  extended  many  d^prees  beyond  its  normal 
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limits.  But  it  ia  all  but  impossible  for  a  singer 
to  keep  botii  first  and  third  reguters  in  working 
order  at  the  same  time.  The  male  counter*tenor, 
or  alto  voioe,  is  almost  entirely  falsetto,  and  is 
generally  accompanied  by  an  imperfect  pronim- 
elation,  the  vowels  usually  partaking  more  or 
lees  of  the  quality  of  the  Italian  u  or  English  oo, 
on  which  Uie  fjedsetto  seems  to  be  most  easily 
producible. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  falsetto  in  musical 
Europe  is  in  reference  to  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
where  Spaniards  exceptionally  gifted  with  thia 
voice  preceded  that  artificial  class  to  whom  since 
the  i6th  century  alto  and  even  soprano  parts 
have  been  assigned.  [J.  H.] 

FALSTAFF.  A  comic  Italian  opera  in  a 
acts ;  words  by  Maggioni,  music  by  Bidfe.  Pro- 
duced at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  July  19,  1838. 

FANDANGrO.  An  Andalusian  dance,  a 
variety  of  the  Sbouidilla,  accompanied  by  the 
guitar  and  castanets.  In  its  original  form  the 
fandango  was  in  6-8  time,  of  slow  tempo,  mostly 
in  the  minor,  with  a  trio  in  the  major;  some- 
times, however,  the  whole  was  in  a  major  key. 
Later  it  took  the  3-4  tempo,  and  the  characteristic 

Spanish  rhythm     J.  /JJ     J  J   J  J  .    In  this 

s 
shape  it  closely  resembles  the  seguidilla  and 
bolero.  One  Fandango  tune  is  given  by  Hawkins 
(Appendix,  No.  33).  Another  has  been  rendered 
famous  through  its  partial  adoption  by  both 
Gluck  and  Mozart — ^tne  former  in  his  Ballet  of 
Don  Juan,  the  latter  in  Figaro  (end  of  Act  3). 
It  is  given  in  its  Spanish  form  by  Dohm  in  the 
Neue  Zeitschrift  f.  Musik  (xi.  163,  7)  as  follows : — 

Andante, 
ir 


[^^^\\hiim\ 


.-HP.     ad  lib,         f       ^ 


CTt$C» 


The  rhythm  of  the  castanets  was 

Mozart's  version  is  known  and  accessible; 
Gluck*B  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Jahn  s 
Mozart. 

There  is  a  curious  piece  of  history  said  to  be 
connected  with  this  dance.  Soon  after  its  first 
introduction,  in  the  17th  century,  it  was  con- 
demned by  the  ecclesiastical  authoritiee  in  Spain 
as  a  'godless  dance.*  Just  as  the  Conaistoiry 
were  about  to  prohibit  it,  one  of  the  judges 
remarked  that  it  was  not  fair  to  condemn  an  j  one 
unheard.  Two  celebrated  dancers  were  aaxnd* 
ingly  introduced  to  perform  the  fandango  before 
the  Oonsistory.  This  they  did  with  such  efibct^ 
that,  according  to  the  old  chronicler,  '  eveiy  one 
joined  in,  and  the  hall  of  the  oonsistorium  was 
turned  into  a  dancing  saloon.'  No  more  was 
heard  of  the  condemnation  of  the  fitndango. 

Similar  dances  to  the  fandango  are  the  Tirana, 
the  Polo,  and  the  Jota  Abragonesa.      [E.P.] 

FANFARE.  A  French  term  of  unknown 
origin — perhaps  Moorish,  perhaps  onomatDpoeic — 
denotes  in  strictness  a  short  passage  for  tnunpets, 
such  as  is  performed  at  coronations  and  other 
state  ceremonies.  In  England  they  are  known 
as  *  Flourishes,'  and  are  played  by  the  Trumpeters 
of  Her  Majesty's  Household  Cavalry  to  the 
number  of  eignt,  all  playing  in  unison  on 
Eb  trumpets  without  valves.  The  following, 
believed  to  date  from  the  reign  of  Charles  U, 
is  the  flourish  regularly  used  at  the  opening 
of  Parliament,  and  was  also  perfoxmed  at  the 
announcement  of  the  dose  of  uie  Crimean  War, 
the  visit  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales  to 
St.  Paul's  after  the  Prince's  recovery,  and  so  on : — 


jf^WJ^^ 


^ 


'^=^ 


2.  So  picturesque  and  effective  a  feature  as  the 
Fanfare  has  not  been  neglected  by  Opera  com- 
posers.   No  one  who  has  heard  it  can  foiget  the 
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afrecit>f  the  two  flourishes  announcing  the  arrival 
of  the  Governor  in  Fidelio,  both  in  the  opera  and 
in  the  two  earlier  overtures.  True  to  the  fact, 
Beethoven  has  written  it  in  unison  (in  the  opera 
and  the  Liter  overture  in  Bb,  in  the  earlier 
overture  in  £b,  with  triplets).  Other  composers, 
not  so  conscientious  as  he,  have  griyen  them  in 
harmony,  sometimes  with  the  addit^n  of  horns 
and  trombones.  See  Olympie ;  Struensee,  Act  3  ; 
Hamlet,  Tabl.  a,  Sc.  i,  and  many  more.  A 
good  example  is  that  in  Tannhauser,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  march.  It  is  for  3  Trum- 
pets in  B: — 
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A  fine  Fanfare  for  four  trumpets,  composed 
by  Mr.  Waterson,^  Bandmaster  of  the  1st  Life 
Ouards,  is  played  as  a  dirge  at  the  funerals  of 
that  Begiment.  Weber  hM  left  a  short  one — 
'  kleintr  Tu8ch* — for  20  trumpets  in  C  (Jahns^s 
Thematic  Cat.  No.  47  a).    [Tusch.] 

3.  The  word  is  also  employed  in  a  general 
sense  for  any  short  prominent  passage  of  the 
brass,  such  as  that  of  the  Trumpets  and  Trom- 
bones (with  the  wood  wind  also)  near  the  end  of 
the  4th  movement  in  Schumann's  Eb  Symphony; 
or  of  the  whole  wind  band  in  the  opening  Ai^ 
dante  of  the  Reformation  Symphony. 

4.  A  Fanfare  differs  essentially  from  a  Call  or 
Signal.    [Signal.]  [G.] 

FANISKA.  Cherubini*s  a  1st  opera;  in  3  acts; 
words  by  Sonnleithner  from  the  French.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Kamthnerthor  Theatre,  Vienna, 
Feb.  25,  1806, 

FANTASIA  18  a  term  of  very  respectable 
antiquity  as  applied  to  music,  for  it  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  established  by  both  Bumey  and 
Hawkins  in  their  Histories  that  it  was  tiae  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  the  term  Sonata,  and 
shares  with  the  term  Riceroab  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  first  title  given  to  compositions 
expressly  for  instruments  alone.  It  seems  itself 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  madrigal ;  for 
when  madrigals,  accompanied  as  they  commonlv 
were  by  instruments  playing  the  same  parte  with 
the  voices,  had  to  a  certain  extent  run  their 
course  as  the  most  popular  form  of  chamber 
compositions,  the  possibility  of  the  instrumento 
playing  the  same  kind  of  music  without  the 
voices  was  not  far  to  seek.  Hawkins  remarks 
that  the  early  Fantasias  'abounded  in  fugles 
and  little  responaive  passages  and  all  those  other 
elegances  observable  in  the  structure  and  con- 
trivance of  the  madrigal.*  They  were  written 
for  combinations  of  various  instruments,  such  as 
a  'Chest  of  Viols/  and  even  for  five  'Cometo' 
of  an  ancient  kind,  seemingly  something  like  a 
family  of  modem  serpente.    There  are  examples 

1  To  whom  1  >m  Imtobtod  Ix  much  liitormatkm. 


of  this  kind  by  very  ancient  English  composers, 
and  some  also  for  the  '  Virginals '  by  Bird  and 
Gibbons  in  'Parthenia.*  ^ey  seem  to  have 
been  a  very  dry  species  of  composition,  and  Dr. 
Bumey  quotes  Simpson's  'Compendium*  to  the 
intent  that  in  the  year  1667  'this  style  of  music 
was  much  neglected  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
auditors  that  understand  it,  their  ears  being  more 
delighted  with  light  and  airy  music* 

In  the  works  of  Bach  there  are  a  great  number 
of  Fantasias  both  as  separate  works  and  as  the 
first  movement  to  a  Suite,  or  conjoined  with  a 
Fug^e.  In  the  latter  capacity  are  two  of  the 
'fineist  Fantasias  in  existence,  namely  that  in 
A  minor  called  'Groese  Fantasie  und  Fuga* 
(Dorffel,  158),  and  that  in  D  minor,  commonly 
known  as  the  '  Fantasia  cromatica.*  Among  his 
organ  works  also  there  are  some  splendid  speci- 
mens, such  as  Fantasia  et  Fuga  in  G  minor 
(Dorffel,  798),  and  a  Fantasia  of  considerable 
length  in  G  major,  constituting  a  complete  work 
in  itself  (Dorffel,  855). .  Among  the  works  of 
his  sons  and  other  contemporaneous  German 
masters  are  also  many  specimens  of  Fantasias. 
Some  of  them  are  very  curious,  as  the  last  move- 
ment of  a  Sonata  in  F  minor  by  Philip  Emmanuel 
Bach,  published  in  Roitzsch*8  'Alte  Klavier 
Music,*  in  the  greater  part  of  which  the  division 
by  ban  is  entirely  dispensed  with  ;  and  the  same 
peculiarity  distinguishes  a  Fantasia  by  Johann 
Ernst  Bach  which  is  published  in  the  same 
collection.  Two  of  those  by  Friedemann  Bach 
(in  A  and  C)  have  been  revived  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Conceits.  Mozart  produced  some  fine 
examples  of  Fantasias,  Beethoven  apparently 
only  two  distinctly  so  called,  namely  Opus  77 
and  the  Choral  Fantasia ;  and  two  of  tiie  Sonatas 
(op.  27)  are  entitled  'quasi  una  Fantasia,*  which 
implies  some  irregularity  of  form.  In  more 
modem  times,  apart  frx>m  Schumann's  fine  ex- 
ample dedicated  to  Liszt  (op.  1 7),  the  name  has 
gone  somewhat  into  disrepute,  having  been  com- 
monly employed  to  label  vulgar  efflisions  which 
comdstof  brilliant  passages  connected  with  popular 
airs  strung  together  into  a  piece  for  the  mere 
display  of  finger  cleverness.  But  in  these  days  of 
revivals  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  name 
should  not  be  given  to  more  honourably  conceived 
compositions,  and  yet  play  a  rOle  of  some  dignity 
in  modem  instrumentiJ  music ;  and  the  very  fact 
that  there  are  no  rules  for  ite  formal  construction 
would  seem  to  be  an  inducement  to  composers  of 
an  independent  turn  of  mind.  [C.H.H.P.] 

FANTASIESTUCK.  A  name  adopted  by 
Schumann  firom  Hoffinann  to  characterise  various 
£uicy  pieces  for  pianoforte,  alone  and  with  other 
instrumente  (P.  F.  solo,  op.  1 2, 1 1 1 ;  with  Clarinet, 
op.  73 ;  with  Violin  and  Cello,  op.  88).  They 
are  on  a  small  scale,  but  several  of  them  of  con- 
siderable beauty. 

FABCE  (Ital.  Parsia,  probably  from  the 
Latin  fordo  to  stuff — Plautus  has  eenionet 
farcire,  to  insert  fisJsehoods  or  tricks).  A  farsia 
was  a  canticle  in  the  vulgar  tongue  intermixed 
with  Latin,  originating  in  the  French  church 
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at  the  time  when  Latin  began  to  be  a  tongue 
'  not  undentanded  of  the  people.'  The  farria 
was  sung  in  many  churchee  at  the  principal 
fed-tivalfl,  almost  uniyenally  at  Christmas.  It 
became  a  vehicle  for  satire  and  fim,  and  thus 
led  to  the  modem  Fana  or  Farce,  an  opera  in 
one  act,  of  which  the  subject  is  extravagant  and 
the  action  ludicrous.  [J.  H.] 

FABINELLI.  A  serio-comic  opera  in  2  acts ; 
words  by  C.  Z.  Bamett,  music  by  John  Bamett ; 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  Feb.  8,  1839,  BaUe 
acting  Farinelli,  andlteing  forced  by  hoarseness 

to  leave  off  at  end  of  ist  act. 

• 

FABINELLI,  a  violin-player  and  composer, 
was  either  a  brother  or  aa  imcle  of  the  cele- 
brated singer  Farinelli  (Carlo  Broschi).  Date 
and  place  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown. 
After  living  for  some  time  in  France  we  find 
him  in  1680  at  Hanover,  side  by  side  with 
Handel,  as  leader  of  the  band.  He  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a  pezformer, 
and  considerable  popularity  as  a  composer  of  in- 
strumental music  in  a  light  and  pleasing  style. 
He  excelled  especially  in  the  performance  of 
Lulli*8  airs  and  his  own  so-called 'Folia,*  which 
was  known  in  England  during  the  last  century  as 
'Farincll's 'ground/  [SeeFoLiA.]  Farinelli  was 
knighted  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Hawkins,  was  appointed  by  Greorge  I.  his 
resident  at  Venice.  [P*^0 

FARINELLI,  Cablo  Bbosohi,  ditto,  was 
bom  January  24.  1705,  at  Naples,  according  to 
his  own  statement  made  to  Dr.  Bumey,  who  saw 
him  at  Bologna  in  1 770,  though  Padre  G.  Saoohi, 
his  biographer,  fixes  his  birthplace  at  Andria. 
Some  say  that  he  derived  his  tobriquei  from  the 
occupation  of  his  &ther,  who  was  either  a  miller 
or  a  seller  of  flour  {farina)  ;  others  contend  that 
he  was  so  named  after  three  brothers  Farina, 
very  distinguished  amateurs  at  Naples,  and  his 
patrons.  It  is,  however,  quite  probable  that  he 
simply  took  the  name  of  his  uncle  Farinelli,  the 
composer.  Sacchi  declares  that  he  saw  in  Fari- 
nelli's  possession  the  letters  of  nobility  which  he 
was  required  to  produce  when  admitted,  by  the 
fiivour  of  the  King  of  Spain,  into  the  orders  of 
Calatrava  and  St.  lago.  It  seems  scarcely 
credible  that  noble  parents  should  have  destined 
their  son  for  the  musical  stage,  of  consented  to 
the  peculiar  preparation  necessary  to  make  him 
a  foprano;  but  this,  as  usual,  is  explained  by 
the  story  of  an  accident  having  happened  to  the 
boy  while  riding,  which  rendered  necessary  the 
operation  by  which  he  retained  his  treble.  The 
voice,  thus  manufactured,  became  the  most 
beautiful  ever  heard.  He  soon  lefb  the  care  of 
his  &ther,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments,  to 
enter  the  school  of  Porpora,  of  whom  he  was  the 
first  and  most  distinguished  pupiL  In  spite  of 
his  now  explicit  statement  to  Dr.  Bumey,  it  is  not 
possible  that  Farinelli  could  have  made  his  (UbtU 
at  Naples  in  1720,  at  the  age  of  15,  in  Metasta- 

1  D'Urftr  wrote  hb  Mog  'Joy  to  grett  Cmmt  '  in  honoar  of  Charles 
II.  to  'dhrlaioiu '  oo  this  bu»i  It  most, therefom. h*ve  been  compuaod 
DeforelflBOb 
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«io*s  '  Angelioa  e  Medoro* ;  f<^  the  latter  did  not 
leave  Rome  till  1721,  and  'Angelica  e  Medoio' 
was  not  written  before  1722.  ^F^tia.)    In  that 
year  Farinelli,  already  fjitfnous  in  soutiieni  Italy 
under  the  name  of  U  ragaao  (the  boy),  aooom- 
panied  Porpora  to  Rome^  and  made  his  fint 
appearance  there  in  '  Eomene,*  composed  by  hii 
master  for  the  Teatro  Aliberti.     There  wm  a 
Grerman  tmmpet-player  at  that  time  in  ib« 
capital,  who  exdted  the  admiration  of  the  Ro- 
mans by  his  marvellous  powers.    For  this  aitiit 
Porpora  wrote  an  Mliffoto  part  to  a  song,  in 
which  his  pupil  vied  with  the  instrument  ui 
holding  and  swelling  a  note  of  extraordinary 
length,  purity,  and  volume.    Althoo^  the  Ti^ 
tuoeo  performed  this  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
Farindli  excelled  him  in  the  duration,  brilliance, 
and  gradual  crescendo  and  diminuendo  of  ths 
note,  while  he  carried  the  enthusiasm  of  tlM 
audience  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the*  novelty  and 
spontaneity  of  the  shakes  and  difficult  variatkos 
which  he  introduced  into  the  air.    It  is  raobable 
that  these  were  previously  arranged  by  Porpora^ 
and  not  due  to  the  impromptu  inspiration  of  the 
singer.    Having  remained  under  the  instruction 
of  his  master  until  1724,  Farinelli  made  his  first 
journey  to  Vienna  in  that  year.    A  year  later 
he  sang  for  the  first  time  at  Venice  in  Albinoni's 
'  Didone  abbandonata,*  the  libretto  by  Metasta> 
sio ;  and  subsequently  returned  to  Naples,  where 
he  achieved  a  triumph  in  a  Dramatic  Serenade 
by  Hasse,  in  which  he  sang  with  Uie  celebrated 
eantatrice,  Tesi.     In  1726  he  appeared  in  Fr. 
Giampfs  'Giro'  at  Milan;   and  then  made  his 
second  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  was  anxiously 
expected.     In  1727  he  went  to  Bologna,  where 
he  was  to  meet  the  iamous  Bemaochi,  the  '  King 
of  Singers,'  for  the  first  time.     Meeting  this 
rival  in  a  Grand  Duo,  Farinelli  poured  forth  all 
the  beauties  of  his   voice   and   style    without 
reserve,  and  executed  a  number  of  most  difficult 
passages,  which  were  rewarded  with  tumultuous 
applause.    Nothing  daunted,  Bemaochi  replied 
in  the  same  air,  repeating  every  trill,  roulade,  or 
cadenza,  which  had  been  sung  by  Farinelli.    The 
latter,  owning  his  defeat,  entreated  his  conqoeror 
to  give  him  some  instruction,  which  Bemaochi, 
witi^  equal  generosity,   wiUin^y  consented  to 
bestow;   and  thus  was  perfected  the  talent  of 
the  most  remarkable  singer,  perhaps,  who  has 
ever  lived. 

After  a  second  visit  to  Vienna  in  1738,  Fari- 
nelli went  several  times  to  Venice,  Rome,  Naples, 
Piacenza,  and  Parma,  meeting  and  vanquishing 
such  formidable  rivals  as  Gizsi,  Nioolini,  Faua- 
tina,  and  Guzzoni,  and  everywhere  loaded  with 
riches  and  honours.  In  17  31  he  visited  Vienna 
for  the  third  time.  It  was  at  this  point  that  he 
modified  his  style,  from  one  of  mere  brilliance 
and  bravurot  which,  like  a  true  pupil  of  Porpora, 
he  had  hitherto  practised,  to  one  of  pathos  and 
simplicity.  This  change  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Emperor  Gharles  VI.  '  Yoa 
have,'  he  said,  'hitherto  excited  only  astonish- 
ment and  admiration,  but  you  have  never  toudied 
the  heart;    it  would  be  easy  to  you  to  create 
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etmotSaiiy  if  you  would  but  be  more  simple  and 
znoTD  expressive  1*  Farinelli  adopted  this  ad- 
mirable counsel,  and  became  the  most  pathetic, 
A8  he  was  still  the  most  brilliant^  of  singers. 

Returning  onoe  more  to  Italy,  he  revisited 
^vrith  ever-increasing  renown  Venice,  Bome,  Fer- 
r»r%  Looca,  and  Turin.    In  1734  he  made  his 
lirst  journey  to  England.     Here  he  arrived  at 
the  moment  when  the  opposition  to  Handel,  sup- 
ported by  the  nobles,  had  established  a  rival 
Opera,  with  Porpora  for  composer,  and  Senesino, 
who  bad  quarrelled  with  the  great  German,  for 
principal  singer.     The  enterprise,  however,  did 
not  succeed,  but  made  debts  to  the  amount  of 
£  19,000.     At  this  juncture  Porpora  naturally 
thought  of   his  illustrious  pupil,  who  obeyed 
the  smnmons,  and  saved  the  house.    He  made 
hia  first  appearance  at  the  Theatre,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  in  'Artaserse,'  the  music  of  which  was 
chi^y  by  Riocardo  Broschi,  his  own  brother,  and 
fiasse.    The  most  &vourite  airs  were  'Padlido 
il  sole,*  set  by  Hasse  and  sung  by  Senesino; 
*  Per  questo  doloe  amplesso,*  by  the  same,  and 
'  Son  qual  nave,*  by  Broschi,  both  the  latter 
being  sung  bv  FarinellL    Jn  the  last,  composed 
speciaUy  for  him,  the  first  note  (as  in  the  song 
in  'Eomene*)  was  taken  with  such  delicacy, 
swelled  by  minute  degrees  to  such  an  amaring 
-volume,  and  afterwards  diminished  in  the  same 
manner  to  a  mere  point,  that  it  was  applauded 
for  fall  five  minutes.    After  this,  he  set  off  with 
euch  brilliance  and  rapidity  of  execution  that 
it  was  difficult  for  the  violins  of  those  days  to 
aooompany   him.      He   sang  also  in   'Onorio,* 
'Polifemo,'  and  other  operas  by  Porpora;   and 
excited  an  enthusiastic  admiration  among  the 
dilettanti  which  finally  culminated  in  the  famous 
ejaculation  of  a  lady  in  one  of  the  boxes  (per- 
})6tuated  by  Hogarth  in  the  Rake*s  Progress) — 
'  One  God  and  one  Farinelli  1  *    In  his  forst  per^ 
formanoe  at  Court,  he  was  aooompanied  by  the 
Princess  Royal,  who  insisted  on  his  singing  two 
of  HandeVs  songs  "at  sight,  printed  in  a  different 
cleC  and  compoMd  in  a  different  style  from  any 
to  which  he  had  ever  been  accustomed.     He  also 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  story,  that  Senesino 
and  himself,  meeting  for  the  first  time  on  the 
same  stage,  *  Senesino  had  the  part  of  a  furious 
tyrant  to  represent^  and  Farinelli  that  of  an 
tmfortunate  hero  in  chains;  but,  in  the  oourse 
of  the  first  song,  he  so  softened  the  obdurate 
heart  of  the  enraged  tyrant  that  Senesino,  for- 
getting his  stage  character,  ran  to  Farinelli  and 
embraced  him  in  his  aims.*   The  Prince  of  Wales 
gave  Farinelli  a  'fine  wrought -gold  snuff-box, 
richly  set  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  in  which 
was  enclosed  a  pair  of  diamond  knee -buckles, 
aa  also  a  purse  of  one  hundred  guineas.*    This 
example  was  followed  by  most  of  the  courtiers, 
and  the  presents  were  duly  advertised  in  the 
€k>ttrt  Journal.    His  salary  was  only  £1500,  yet 
during  the  three  years  1 734,  5,  and  6,  which  he 
spent  in  London*  his  income  was  not  less  than 
JC5000  per  annum.    On  his  return  to  Italy,  he 
built,  out  of  a  small  part  of  the  sums  acquired 
herc^  'a  very  superb  mansion,  in  which  he  dwelt. 


choosing  to  dignify  it  with  the  significant  ap- 
pellation of  the  English  Folly.* 

Towards  the  end  of  1 736,  Farinelli  set  out  for 
Spain,  staying  a  few  months  in  France  by  the 
way ;    where,   in  spite  of   the   ignorance   and 
prejudice   against  foreign   singers  which    then 
distinguished  the  French,  he  achieved  a  great 
success.     Louis  XV  heard  him  in  the  Queen*s 
apartm^its,  and  applauded  him  to  an  extent 
which  astonished  tiie  Court  (Biccoboni).    The 
King  gave  him  his  portrait  set  in  diamonds,  and 
500  louis  d*or.     Though  the  singer,  who  had 
made  engagements  in  London,  intended  only  a 
flying  visit  to  Spain,  his  fortune  kept  him  there 
nearly  35  years.    He  arrived  in  Madrid,  as  he 
had    done   in   London,  at  a  critical   moment. 
Philip  V,  a  prey  to  melancholy  depression,  neg- 
lected the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  refused  even 
to  preside  at  the  Council.    The  Queen,  hearing 
of  the  arrival  of  Farinelli,  determined  to  try  the 
effect  of  his  voice  upon  the  King.    She  arranged 
a  concert  in  the  next  room  to  that  which  the 
King  occupied,  and  invited  the  singer  to  perform 
there  a  few  tender  and   pathetic   airs.      The 
success  of  the  plan  was  instantaneous  and  com* 
plete ;  Philip  was  first  struck,  then  moved,  and 
finally  overcome  with  pleasure.    He  sent  for  the 
artist,  thanked  him  with  effusion,  and  bade  him 
name   his   reward.      Farinelli,   duly   prepared, 
answered  that  his  best  reward  would  be  to  see 
the  monarch  return  to  the  society  of  his  Court 
and  to  the  cares  of  the  state.    Philip  consented, 
allowed  himself  to  be  shaved  for  the  first  time 
for  many  weeks,  and  owed  his  cure  to  the  powers 
of  the  great  singer.    The  Queen,  alive  to  this, 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  latter  to  remain  at 
a  salary  of  50,000  fruics,  and  Farinelli  thus 
separated  himselffrom  the  world  of  art  for  ever. 
He  related  to  Bumey  that  during  10  years,  until 
the  death  of  Philip  V,  he  sang  four  songs  to  the 
King  every  night  without  change  of  any  kind. 
Two  of  these  were  the  '  Pallido  il  sole*  and  '  Per 
questo  dolce  an^lesso*  of  Hasse ;  and  the  third, 
a  minuet  on  which  he  improvised  variations. 
He  thus  repeated  about  3,000  times  the  same 
things,  and  never  anything  else :  he  acquired, 
indeed,  enormous  power,  but  the  price  paid  for 
it  was  too  high.     It  is  not  true  that  Farinelli 
was  appointed  prime  minister  by  Philip ;  this 
post  he  never  had :  but  under  Ferdinand  VI, 
the  successor  of  Philip^  he  enjoyed  the  position 
of  first  favourite,  superior  to  that  of  any  minister. 
This  king  vras  subject  to  the  same  infirmity  as 
his  father,  and  was  similarhr  cured  by  Farinelli, 
as  Saul  was  by  David.     His  reward  this  time 
was  the  cross  of  Galatrava  (1750),  one  of  the 
highest  orders  in  Spain.    From  this  moment  his 
power  was  unbounded,  and  exceeded  that  ever 
obtained  by  any  singer.    Seeing  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  King  by  music,  he  easily  persuaded 
him  to  establish  an  Italian  opera  at  Buen-retiro, 
to  which  he  invited  some  of  the  first  artists  of 
Italy.      He   himself  was  appointed   the   chief 
manager.    He  was  also  employed  frequently  in 
political  affiiirs,  was  consulted  constantly  by  the 
minister  La  Ensenada,  and  waa  especially  con* 
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eidered  as  the  agent  of  the  ministen  of  those 
European  Courts  which  were  opposed  to  the 
family  treaty  proposed  by  France.  (Booous.) 
In  all  his  prosperity,  Farinelli  ever  showed  the 
greatest  prudence,  modesty,  and  moderation :  he 
made  no  enemies,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  but 
conciliated  those  who  would  naturally  have 
envied  him  his  favour  with  the  King.  Hearing 
one  day  an  officer  in  the  anti-chamber  complain 
of  the  King's  neglect  of  his  30  years'  service, 
while  riches  were  heaped  on  '  a  miserable  actor,* 
Farinelli  begged  a  commission  for  the  grumbler, 
and  gave  it  to  him,  to  his  great  surprise,  observing 
mildly  that  he  was  wrong  to  tax  the  King  with 
ingratitude.  According  to  another  anecdote,  he 
once  requested  an  embassy  for  a  courtier,  when 
the  King  asked  him  if  he  was  not  aware  that 
this  grandee  was  a  particular  enemy  of  his: 
'True,*  replied  Farinelli;  *but  this  is  how  I 
desire  to  take  my  revenge  npon  him.'  He  was 
as  generous  also  as  he  was  prudent.  A  story 
is  told  of  a  tailor  who  brought  him  a  handsome 
eala-coetume,  and  refused  any  payment,  but 
humbly  begged  to  hear  one  song  firom  the 
incomparable  artist.  After  trying  in  vain  to 
change  his  resolution,  Farinelli  good-humouredly 
complied,  and  sang  to  the  delighted  tailor,  not 
one,  but  several  songs.  Having  concluded,  he 
said :  '  I  too  am  rather  preud ;  and  that  is  the 
reason,  perhaps,  of  my  having  some  advantage 
over  other  singers.  I  have  vidded  to  you ;  it  is 
but  just  that  you  should  yield  in  turn  to  me.' 
He  then  insisted  on  paying  the  man  nearly 
double  the  value  of  the  clothes. 

While  still  at  Madrid,  be  beaid  of  the  death 
of  his  former  rival,  teacher,  and  friend,  Bemaochi. 
In  a  letter  (in  the  possession  of  the  present 
writer),  dated  April  13,  1756,  he  speaks  with 
deep  regret  of  the  loss  of  one  '  for  whom  he  had 
always  felt  esteem  and  affection,'  and  condolee 
with  his  correspondent,  the  Padre  M^urtini. 

Shortly  after  the  ascent  of  Charles  III  to  the 
throne  (1759),  Farinelli  received  orders  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  owing  probably  to  Charles's  in- 
tention to  sign  the  family  pact  with  France 
and  Naples,  to  which  the  singer  had  ever  been 
opposed.  He  preserved  his  salary,  but  on  con- 
dition that  he  diould  live  at  Bologna  and  not  at 
Naples.  Once  more  in  Italy,  after  25  years  of 
exile,  Farinelli  found  none  of  his  friends  remain- 
ing. Some  were  dead ;  others  had  quitted  the 
country.  New  friends  are  not  easily  made  after 
middle  age;  and  Farinelli  was  now  57  yearn 
old.  He  had  wealth,  but  his  grandeur  was  gone. 
Tet  he  was  more  addicted  to  talking  of  his 
political  career  than  of  his  triumphs  as  a  singer. 
He  passed  the  ao  remaining  years  of  his  life  in 
a  splendid  paUxzzo,  a  mile  from  Bologna,  con- 
templating for  hours  the  portraits  of  Philip  V, 
Elisabeth,  and  Ferdinand,  in  silence,  interrupted 
only  by  tears  of  regret.  He  received  the  visits 
of  strangers  courteously,  and  showed  pleasure  iu 
conversing  with  them  about  the  Spanish  Court. 
He  made  only  one  journey  during  this  period,  to 
Itome,  where  he  expatiated  to  the  Pope  on  the 
riohee  and  honours  he  had  enjoyed  at  Madrid. 
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The  Holy  Father  answered,  '  Avetcl  fktts  tanfs 
fortuna  costk,  perche  vi  avete  trovifito  le  gioie, 
che  avete  perdute  in  quk.'  \ 

When  Bumey  saw  him  at  Bologi^i  in  1771, 
though  he  no  longer  sang,  he  play-sd  on  the 
viol  d*amour  and  harpsichord,  and  00 mpoaed  for 
those  instruments :    he  had  also  a  coJlectioD  of 
keyed  instruments  in  which  he  took  great  delight, 
especially  a  piano  made  at  Florence  in  1730) 
which  he  called  Rafael  dCUrhino,    Next  to  that 
he  preferred  a  harpsichord  which  had  been  given 
to  him  by  the  Queen  of  Spain;    this  he  called 
Correggio,  while  he  named  others  Titian,  Gvid^t 
etc.    He  had  a  fine  gallery  of  pictures  by  MuriUo 
and  Ximenes,  among  which  were  portraita  of  his 
royal  patrons,  and  several  of  himself,  one  by  his 
friend  Amiconi,  representing  him  with  FauBtina 
and  Metastasio.     The  latter  was  engraved  by 
I.  Wagner  at  London  (fol.),  and  is  uncommon ; 
the  heeA  of  Farinelli  was  copied  from  it  agm 
by  the  same  engraver,  but  reversed,  in  an  oval 
(4to),  and  the  first  state  of  this  is  rare:   it 
supplied  Sir  J.  Hawkins  with  the  portrait  for 
his  History  of  Music.     C.  Lucy  auo  painted 
Farinelli ;   the  picture  :wa8  engraved  (fbl.)  in 
mezzotint,   1735,  by  Alex.  Van  Haecken,  and 
this  print  is  also  scarce. 

Fetis  fsdls  into  an  error  in  oontradictiDg  the 
story  of  Farinelli's  suggesting  to  the  Padre  Mar- 
tini to  write  his  History  of  Music,  on  the  ground 
that  he  only  returned  to  Italy  in  1761,  four 
years  after  Uie  appearance  <^  the  first  volume, 
and  had  no  previous  relations  with  the  learned 
author.  The  letter  quoted  above  shows  that  he 
was  in  correspondence  with  him  certainly  as 
early  as  April  1756,  when  he  writes  in  answer 
to  a  letter  of  Martini,  and,  after  adverting  to  the 
death  of  Bemaochi,  orders  twenty-four  copies 
of  his  work,  bound  in  red  mcHroooo,  for  presents 
to  the  Queen  and  other  notabilities  of  the  Court. 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  their  oorre- 
spondence  originated  even  long  before  this.  They 
remained  in  the  closest  intimacy  until  death 
separated  them  by  the  decease  of  Farinelli,  July 
15,  1 782,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

Martinelli  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  this 
great  artist,  saying  that  he  hiul  7  or  8  notes 
more  than  ordinary  singers,  and  these  perfectly 
sonorous,  equal,  and  clear;  that  he  had  also 
much  knowledge  of  music,  and  was  a  worthy 
pupil  of  Porpora.  Mancini,  a  great  master  of 
singing  and  a  fellow-pupil  of  Bemaochi  with 
Farinelli,  speaks  of  him  with  yet  more  en« 
thusiasm.  'His  voice,'  he  says,  'was  thou^t 
a  marvel,  because  it  was  so  perfect,  so  powerful, 
so  sonorous,  and  so  rich  in  ite  extent,  both  in  the 
high  and  the  low  parts  of  the  register,  that  its 
equal  has  never  been  heard  in  our  times.  He 
was,  moreover,  endowed  with  a  creative  genius 
which  inspired  him  with  embeUishments  so  new 
and  so  astonishing  that  no  one  was  able  to 
imitate  tliem.  The  art  of  taking  and  keeping 
the  breath,  so  softly  and  easily  that  no  one  could 
perceive  it,  began  and  died  with  him.  The 
qualities  in  which  he  excelled  were  the  evenness 
of  his  voice^  the  art  of  swelling  its  sound,  the 
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portamento,  the  union  of  the  registers,  a  surprising 
agility,  a  graceful  and  pathetic  style,  and  a  shake 
as  admirable  as  it  was  rare.  There  was  no 
branch  of  the  art  which  he  did  not  carry  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfection  ....  The  successes 
which  he  obtained  in  his  youth  did  not  prevent 
him  from  continuing  to  study;  and  this  great 
artiflt  applied  himself  with  so  much  perseverance 
that  he  contrived  to  change  in  some  measure  his 
style  and  to  acquire  another  and  superior  method, 
when  his  name  was  already  fiEimous  and  his 
fortune  brilliant.'  Such  was  Farinelli,  as  superior 
to  the  great  singers  of  his  own  period  as  they 
were  to  those  of  more  recent  times.  [J.M.J 

FARINELLI,  Giuseppe,  composer,  bom  at 
Este,  May  7,  1 769 ;  in  1 785  entered  the  con- 
servatorio  'De*  Turchini*  at  Naples,  where  he 
studied  accompaniment  under  Fago,  and  com- 
position under  Sala  and  Tritto.  In  1808  he 
was  in  Venice,  and  1810-17  at  Turin.  In  1819 
he  was  appointed  chapel-master  at  Trieste,  where 
he  died  Dec.  13,  1836.  He  composed  an  im- 
mense number  of  operas  in  avowed  imitation  of 
Cimarosa,  which  however  were  more  successful 
than  the  majofitv  of 'imitations.  A  duet  he 
introduced  into-  the  'Matrimonio  Segreto*  has 
been  mistaken  for  Cimarosa's  own  composition. 
He  also  wrote  masses,  a  *  Stabat  *  in  two  parts, 
and  other  church  music.  [M.  C.  C] 

FARMER,  John,  '  practitioner  in  the  art  of 
Mosique'  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century, 
publiehed  in  159 1  a  litUe  tract  entitled  'Divers 
and  Bundrie  waiee  of  two  Parts  in  one,  to  the 
number  of  fortie  upop  one  playn  Song;  some- 
times placing  the  Ground  above  and  the  parts 
benethe,  and  otherwise  the  Ground  benethe  and 
the  parts  above,*  etc.  He  was  one  of  the  ten 
composers  employed  by  T.  Este  to  harmonise  the 
tunes  for  his  'Whole  Book  of  Psalms*  published 
in  1593.  In  1599  he  published  his  'First  Set 
of  English  Madngals  to  Foure  Voyces,*  in  the 
address  'To  the  Reader'  prefixed  to  which  he 
says  he  has  fitly  *  linkt  *  his  '  Musicke  to  number,' 
and  given  to  each  '  their  true  effect.'  Both  this 
work  and  his  tract  are  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxenford,  whom  the  author  describes  as  'my 
▼eirygood  Lord  and  Master.*  Farmer  contributed 
to  '  The  Triumphee  of  Oriana,'  1601,  the  madrigal 
'  Faire  nimphes  I  heard  one  telling.'  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  biography.  [W.  H.  H.] 

FARMER,  Thomas,  Mus.  Bao.,  was  originally 
one  of  the  Waits  of  London,  and  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1684.  He  composed  instrumental 
music  for  the  theatre  and  contributed  some  songs 
to  'The  Theater  of  Music,'  1685-87,  and  to 
D'Urfey's  Third  CJoUection  of  Songs,  1685.  In 
1686  he  published  'A  Consort  of  Musick  in  four 
parts,  containing  thirty-three  Lessons  beginning 
with  an  Overture,*  and  in  1690  'A  Second  Con- 
sort of  Musick  in  four  parts,  containing  eleven 
Liessons,  beginning  wiiji  a  Ground.'  Puroell 
composed  an  Elegy,  written  by  Nahum  Tatd, 
upon  his  death  (printed  in  Orpheus  Britannicus, 
ii-  35)  ^in  which  it  may  he  inferred  that  he 
died  young.  [W.H.H.] 
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FARNABY,  Giles,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  of  the 
family  of  Famaby  of  Truro,  and  nearly  related 
to  Thomas  Famabie,  the  &mous  Kentish  school- 
master. He  commenced  the  study  of  music 
about  1580,  and  on  July  9,  1593,  graduated  at 
Oxford  as  Bachelor  of  Music.  He  was  one  of 
the  ten  composers  employed  by  Thomas  Este 
to  harmonise  the  tunes  for  his  '  Whole  Book  of 
Psalms,'  published  in  1593.  In  1598  he  pub- 
lished '  Canzonets  to  foure  voyces,  wiUi  a  song  of 
eight  parts,'  with  commendatory  verses  prefixed 
by  Antony  Holbome,  John  Dowland,  Richard 
Alison,  and  Hugh  Holland.  A  nuMirigal  by 
Famaby,  'Come,  Charon,  come,'  is  extant  in 
MS.  [W.H.H.] 

FARNESE,  Mabianna,  a  seconda  donna  who 
appeared  in  London  about  the  years  1776  and  7. 
She  took  part  in  Traetta's  '  Germondo,*  and  also 
played  Cidipso  in  his  '  Telemaco.'  [J.  M.] 

FARRANT,  John.  There  were  two  musi- 
cians of  this  name,  who  both  flourished  about 
the  year  1600.  The  elder  was  organist  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  the  other  organist  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  London.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  their  lives.  [W.H.H.] 

FARRANT,  Richabd,  was  one  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  date  of  his  first  appointment  is 
not  known,  but  he  resigned  in  April,  1564,  on 
becoming  Master  of  the  Children  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  also  a  lay  vicar  and  organist.  During  his 
tenure  of  office  at  Windsor  he  occupied  'a 
dwelling  house  within  the  Castle,  called  the 
Old  Commons.*  On  Nov.  5,  1569,  he  was  re- 
appointed a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
remained  such  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  Nov.  30, 1580.  Farrant's  church  music  merits 
all  the  eulogy  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it 
for  solemnity  and  pathos.  His  service  printed 
by  Boyoe  in  G  minor  is  given  by  Tudway  (B. 
Museum,  Harl.  MSS.  7337  and  8)  in  A  minor, 
and  called  his  '  High  Service.*  His  two  anthems, 
'  Call  to  remembrance*  and  '  Hide  not  Thou  Thy 
face'  were  for  many  years  performed  on  Maundy 
Thursday  during  ike  distribution  of  the  royal 
boimty.  The  beautiful  anthem,  'Lord,  for  Thy 
tender  mercies'  sake  *  (the  words  from  Lydley  s 
Prayers),  has  long  been  assigned  to  Farrant, 
although  attributed  by  earlier  writers  to  John 
Hilton.  Tudway  (Add.  MSS.  7340)  gives  another 
anthem — '  O  Lord,  Almighty,*  full,  4  voices— as 
his,  but  this  is  questionable. 

His  son,  Dakiel,  was  one  of  the  first  authors 
who  set  lessons  'lyra  way*  for  the  viol,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  English  lute  or  bandora,  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  [W.  H.  H.] 

FARRENC,  Abisttoe,  bom  at  Marseilles 
April  9,  I794»  died  in  Paris  Feb.  13,  1869,  com- 
posed some  pieces  for  the  flute,  but  is  best  known 
as  a  writer  on  music.  He  took  an  important 
part  in  the  3nd  edition  of  F^tis's  'Biographic 
universelle,*  and  wrote  the  biographical  notices 
in  Madame  Farrenc's  'Tr^sor  dee  Pianistes.* 
He  also  contributed  critiques  to  'La  France 
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muflicale/  and  '  La  Bevne  de  Mcniqae  tncieime 
et  moderne  *  (Bennes  1 85  8 ).  Some  of  hia  valuable 
notes  and  unpublished  articles  are  among  the 
MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 

His  wife  Louise — bom  in  Paris  May  31,1 804 ; 
died  there  Sept.  15  1875 — ^was  a  sister  of  the 
sculptor  Auguste  Dumont,  and  aunt  of  Ernest 
Beyer.  She  studied  under  Beicha,  and  at  an 
early  age  could  compose  both  for  the  orchestra 
and  piano.  She  married  in  183 1,  and  made 
several  professional  tours  in  France  with  her 
husband,  both  performing  in  public  with  great 
success.  Madame  Farrenc  was  not  oidy  a 
clever  woman,  but  an  able  and  conscientious 
teacher,  as  is  shown  by  the  many  excellent 
female  pupils  she  trained  during  the  thirty  years 
she  was  professor  of  the  piano  at  the  Conserva- 
toire (Nov.  i84a-Jan.  1873).  Besides  some 
remarkable  Etudes,  sonatas,  and  pieces  for  the 
pianoforte,  she  composed  sonatas  for  piano  and 
violin  or  cello,  trios,  two  quintets,  a  sestet,  and 
a  nonet,  for  which  works  she  obtained  in  1869 
the  prize  of  the  Academic  dee  Beaux  Arts  for 
chamber-music.  She  also  wrote  two  symphonies 
and  three  overtures  for  full  orchestra,  and  several 
of  her  more  important  compositions  have  been 
performed  at  the  Conservatoire  concerts.  More 
than  by  all  these  however  her  name  will  be 
perpetuated  by  the  '  Trdsor  des  Pianistes,*  a  real 
anthology  of  music,  containing  che&-d*oeuvre  of 
all  the  classical  masters  of  Uie  clavecin  and 
pianoforte  from  the  i6th  century  down  to 
Weber  and  Chopin,  as  well  as  more  modem 
works  of  the  highest  value.  [TBiaoR  des 
P1ANI8TB8.]  [6.C.] 

FASCH,  Carl  Fbtkdrich  Christian,  founder 
of  the  'Singakademie*  at  Berlin,  bom  Nov.  18, 
1736,  at  Zerbst,  where  his  fieither  was  Capell- 
meister.  As  a  child  he  was  delicate,  and 
much  indulged.  He  made  rapid  prt^gress  on  the 
violin  and  clavier,  and  in  the  rudiments  of 
harmonv.  After  a  short  stay  at  Coethen,  where 
he  made  his  first  attempts,  at  composition  in 
diurch-music,  he  was  sent  to  Strelitz.  Here  he 
continued  his  studies  under  Heftel,  in  all  branches 
of  music,  but  especially  in  accompaniment,  at 
that  time  a  difficult  art,  as  the  accompanyist  had 
so  little  to  guide  him.  In  1751  Linicke,  the 
court  clavierist,  having  dedined  to  accompany 
Franz  Benda,  Fasch  otfered  to  supply  his  place 
at  the  harpsichord,  and  Benda*s  praises  incited 
him  to  still  greater  efforts.  After  his  return  to 
Zerbst  he  was  sent  to  complete  his  education 
at  Klosterbergen  near  Magdeburg.  Benda  had 
not  fofgotten  their  meeting,  and  in  1 756,  when 
just  30,  Fasch  was  appointed  on  his  recommenda- 
tion accompanyist  to  Frederic  the  Great.  His 
coadjutor  waft  no  less  a  person  than  Emmanuel 
Bach ;  they  took  itin  turns  toaocompany  theKing*s 
fiute-conoertoe,  and  as  soon  as  Fasch  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  royal  amateur*s  impetuous 
style  ot  execution  his  accompaniments  gave  every 
satistaction.  The  Seven  Years  War  put  an  end 
to  Frederic's  flute-playing,  and  as  Fasch  received 
his  salary  in  paper,  worth  only  a  fifth  part  of 
its  nominal  value, — a  misfortune  in  which  he 
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anticipated   Beethoven — he  was  compelled  to 
maintain  himself  by  giving  lessons.     For  his 
lessons  in  composition  he  made  a  collection  of 
several  thousand  examples.     About  the  same 
time  he  Mrrote  several  most  ingenious  canons, 
particularly  one  for  35  voices  containing  five 
canons  put  together,  one  being  in  seven  partly 
one  in  six  and  three  in  four  parts.     AAer  the 
bt*.ttle  of  Torgau   the   Kins  granted   him  an 
addition  of   100  thalers  to  his  salary,  but  the 
increase  covered  the  direction  of  the  opera,  which 
was  put  into  his  hands  from  1 774  to  76.    After 
the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession  Frederic  gave 
up  his  practice,  and  Fasch  was  free  to  follow  his 
natural  inclination  for  church  music.     In  1 783, 
incited  by  a  i6-part  Mass  of  Benevoli*s,  which 
Beichardt  had  brought  from  Italy,  he  wrote  one 
for  the  same  numbw  of  voices,  which  however 
proved  too  difficult  for  the  court-singers.     He 
retained  his  post   after   Fredericks   death,   bat 
occupied  himself  chiefly  wiUi  oompositiaii  and 
teaching.    In  the  summer  of  1790,  as  he  himsdf 
tells  us,  he  began  choral- meetings  in  the  sunomer- 
house  of  Geheimrath  Milow,  which  resulted  in 
the  *  Singakademie,*  an  institution  which  nnder 
his  pupU  and   successor  Zelter   became   very 
popular  and  exercised  an  important  influence  on 
musical  taste  in  Berlin  for  many  years.    Before 
his  death  Fasch  was  twice  visited  by  Beethoven, 
who  spent  some  time  in  Berlin  in  the  summer  of 
1796.    On  the  first  occasion,  June  21,  he  heard 
a  chorale,  the  three  first  numbers  of  Faach*s 
mass,   and  several  movements  from  his  Ti9th 
Psalm,  and  he  himself  extemporised  on  one  of 
the  subjects  of  the  latter.    On  the  aSth  he  re- 
appeared and  again  extemporised,  to  the  delight 
of  Fasch*s  schobrs,  who,  as  Beethoven  used  to 
say.  pressed  round  him  and  could  not  applaud 
for  tears  (Thayer^s  'Beethoven,*  ii   13).     The 
Academy  at  that  date  was  about  90  strong,  but 
at  the  time  of  Fasch*s  death,  Aug.  3,  1800,  it 
had  increased  to  147.    In  aocordanoe  with  a  widi 
expressed  in  his  will,  the  Academy  perfonned 
Mozart  8  Bequiem  to  his  memory— ^or  the  first 
time  in  Berlin.    The  receipts  amounted  to  1 300 
thalers,  an  extraordinary  sum  in  those  davs,  and 
were  applied  to  founding  a  Fund  for  the  per* 
petual  maintenance  of  a  poor  fsmily.     In  1801 
Zelter  published  his  lifo — a  brochure  of  63 
pages  4to.,  with  a  portrait.  In  1 839  the  Academy 
published  Fasch's  best  sacred  works  in  6  vc^umes. 
A  7th,  issued  by  the  representatives  of  Zelter, 
contains  the  mass  and  the  canon  above  alluded 
to.    Of  his  oratorio  '  Giuseppe  rioonoeduto/  pei^ 
formed  in  1 774.  one  terzetto  alone  remains,  Fasch 
having  destroyed  the  rest,  together  with  several 
other  works  composed  b^ore  the  i6-part  mass. 
As  a  master  of  composition  in  many  parts,  Fasch 
is  the  last  representative  of  the  great  school  of 
sacred  composers  which  lasted  so  long  in  Italy, 
and  his  woncs  are  worth  studying.   They  combine 
the  severity  of  ancient  forms  with  modem  hamxmy 
and  a  fine  vein  of  melody,  and  constitute  a  mine 
which  would  well  repay  investigation.        [F.6.] 

FAUST.  Opera  in  5  acts;  words  after  Goethe, 
by  Barbier  and  Carr^ ;  music  by  Gounod.    Pro- 
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duoed  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  Mar.  19,  1859;  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  as  '  Faust '  June  1 1,  63 ; 
at  the  Boyal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  as 
'Faust  e  Margherita^*  July  a,  63;  in  English 
(by  Chorley),  as  'Faust^'  at  Her  Majesty*s,  Jan. 
35,  64.    In  Germany  as  '  Maigarethe.' 

Music  to  Goethe*s  Faust  was  composed  by  Lind- 
paintor,  and  appears  to  have  been  produced  at 
Stuttgart  in  Juno  1833 ;  also  by  Prince  RadziwiU, 
the  score  of  which  was  published  in  1 8  36.  Spohr's 
Faust  (words  by  Bemhard),  a  romantic  opera  in 
3  acts,  18  in  no  respect  connected  with  Goethe*s 
play.  It  was  composed  at  Vienna  in  18 13  for 
the  Theatre  an  der  Wien,  but  was  first  performed 
at  Frankfort  in  March  1818,  and  was  for  many 
years  a  great  &vourite.  It  was  produced  in 
XiOiidon  by  a  German  company  at  the  Prince's 
Theatre  May  ai,  1840 ;  and  in  Italian  at  Covent 
Garden  under  Spohr's  baton  July  15,  52.      [G.] 

FAUSTINA  BOBDONL    See  Hassx,  Sio- 

NORA. 

FAUX-BOURDON,  or  FaUobordone,  a  simple 
kind  of  Counterpoint  to  the  Church  Plain  Song ; 
in  other  words,  a  harmony  to  the  ancient  chant. 
The  first  kind  of  variation  from  strictly  unisonous 
pinging  in  the  Middle  Ages  wa«i  the  '  Organum/ 
or  simple  aggrandisement  of  multitudinous  choral 
effect  by  the  additions  of  octaves  above  and  below 
the  PUan  Song  or  melody,  answering  to  the  ao- 
oompaniment  of  the  diapasons  by  principal  and 
bourdon  stops  in  the  modem  organ.    Other  par- 
allel concords  were  also  (as  in  the '  mixture*  organ 
stops)  blended  with  the  octaves — as  the  fifth,  and 
even  the  fourth.     These  appear  to  have  been 
used  as  early  as  the  8th  century.     After  the 
Organum  the  next  improvement  was  the  '  Dia- 
phonum'  and  '  Descant,*  and  by  the  14th  century 
there  are  historical  intimations  that  these  had 
led,  by  a  natural  development,  to  the  use  of 
'Faux  bourdon'  at  Avignon,   whence  it  was 
taken  to  Bome  on  the  return  of  the  Papal  Court 
after  its  seventy  years  absence  from  that  city. 
Hawkins  (History,  ch.  56)  mentions  an  Engli^ 
MS.  tract,  by  one  Chilston,  preserved  in  the 
'^QmuBcript  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross,*  most  likely 
of  the  14th  century,  giving  rules  and  directions 
'  for  the  sight  of  descant ....  and  of  Faburdon.* 
Gaforius  (1451-1533),  who  is  justly  considered 
the  &ther  of  the  artistic  music  of  the  great 
school  which  culminated  in  Counterpoint  k  la 
Paleetrina,  as  also  Adam  da  Fulda,  about  the 
same  period,  are  among  the  earliest  writers  who 
speak  of  this  kind  of  harmony.    M.  Danjou  has 
discovered  in  the  Library  of  S.  Mark,  Venice, 
treatises  by  Gulielmus  Monachus,  from  which  it 
is  plain  tliat  in  the  15th  century  the  &ux-bour- 
don  was  hdd  in  equal  honour  in  Fmgland  and 
in  France. 

The  English  term  Fa-burden  b  evidently  a 
corruption  firom  the  French  and  Italian.  Burden, 
or  Burthen,  is  used  both  for  the  refrain  of  a  part 
song  or  chorus,  and  for  a  vocal  accompaniment 
to  &ncing — 

'  Foot  it  featly  here  and  there. 
And  let  the  rest  the  burden  bear.' 
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The  word  Bordone,  and  Bourdon,  in  its  pri- 
mary sense,  is  (in  both  languages)  a  pilgrim's 
staff;  hence,  from  similarity  in  form,  the  bass- 
pipe,  or  drone,  of  the  bag-pipe ;  and  thence  again 
simply  a  deep  bass  note.  As  the  earliest  Fain 
bordoni  of  which  we  have  specimens  are  prin- 
cipally formed,  except  at  their  cadences,  by  sue* 
cessions  of  fourths  and  sixths  below  the  Plain 
Son^  melody,  such  an  accompanying  bass,  to 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  use 
the  low  octaves  of  the  organum,  and  to  consider 
thirds  and  sixths  inadmissible  in  the  harmonised 
accompaniment  of  the  Gregorian  Chant,  would 
sound  false ;  and  this  application  of  the  meaning 
of  the  falso  and  faux  seems  a  more  rationu 
derivation  than  that  sometimes  given  firom  fal^ 
setto  and  fal-«etie,  as  implying  &e  combination 
of  the  high  voices  with  the  low  in  Falso  Bordone 
harmony. 

The  following  example,  from  a  'MS.  copied 
frx>m  authentic  sources  at  'Home,  will  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  Counter- 
point than  any  verbal  description.  It  is  a  Faux- 
bourdon,  of  the  15th  century,  on  the  and  tone 
(transposed  from  D  to  G) ;  originally  written  for 
3  voices  with  the  canto  fermo  in  the  alto  part ; 
and  with  a  soprano  part,  ad  libitum,  added  by 
Baini: — 
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The  same  harmony  (in  4  parts)  is  given  by 
Alfieri  (1840)  a  5U1  higher.  A  Faux-bourdon 
on  the  same  tone  (transposed  into  F|)  is  given 
by  M.  C.  Frank,  Paris  1857  •— 
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FaLsi  bordoni  by  Vittoria,  Bemabei,  de  Zacha- 

1  'Oeto  MelodlM  octo  Modomm  hannoniee  flMtoe  at  modoUbantur 
aaecalo  VII.,  ad  praeMilptam  Adaml  de  Falda.  at  Franehlnl  Gaforll.' 

s  For  this  and  simUar  spedmens  of  hannonies  to  other  tones,  see 
•  Aoeompanring  Hannontas  of  FUln  Sang.'  bf  B«t.  T.  Bataoora.  Brief 
DIreetorr.  P*  v. 
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rliB,  and  Viftdana  will  be  found  in  Proike*B  Musica 
Btyortk,  torn,  ili.,  Liber  Vespenurum.  [T.H.] 

FAVORITE,  LA.  Open  in  ^  ftott ;  words  by 
Boyer  Mid  Wadts,  muiic  by  Donisettl.  Produoed 
at  the  Acaddmie  royale  Deo.  9, 1840;  in  London, 
ai  La  Favorita,  at  Her  Majeety*B,  Feb.  16,  47. 

FAWCETT,  John,  bom  at  Bolton-le-moon« 
Lancashire,  in  1 789,  was  originally  a  shoemaker, 
but  abandoned  that  calling  to  follow  the  profes- 
sion of  musie  in  his  native  town.  He  composed 
three  sets  of  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes,  published 
at  various  periods  under  the  titles  of  *  The  Voice 
of  Harmony/  'The  Harp  of  Zion,*  and  < Miriam's 
Timbrel,'  which  are  still  very  popular  in  Lanca* 
shire.  In  1840  he  edited  ana  arranffed  the 
accompaniments  to  a  collection  of  psum  and 
hymn  tunes  and  other  pieces  selected  by  Joseph 
Hart,  the  music  publisher,  entitled  *Meloaia 
divina.*  An  oratorio  of  his  composition,  called 
'Paradise,'  was  published  in  1853.  He  died  at 
Bolton,  Oct.  26, 1867.    His  third  son, 

John  Fawoxtt,  lun«,  Mus.  Bao.,  was  bom 
about  1834,  and  when  only  eleven  yean  old 
obtained  the  appointment  of  organist  at  St. 
John's  Church,  Famworth.  Seven  years  later 
he  succeeded  an  elder  brother  as  organist  of  the 
parish  church,  Bolton.  In  1845,  leaving  a  sister 
to  discharge  his  duties  at  Bolton,  he  came  to 
London  and  entered  as  a  pupil  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  where  he  studied  under 
Stemdale  Bennett.  During  his  stav  in  London 
(about  twelve  months)  he  officiated  as  organist 
of  Cunon  Chapel.  On  Nov.  4,  185  a,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at 
Oxford,  his  exercise,  a  cantata,  entitled  'Sup- 
plication and  Thanksgiving,'  performed  on  the 
previous  day,  being  highly  commended  by  the 
Professor  of  Music,  Sir  H.  R.  Bishop.  Fawcett 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  his  residence  in 
Manchester,  July  I,  1857,  [W.H.H.] 

FAYOLLE,  Fran^k)!*  Joseph  Marie,  bom 
in  Paris  Aug.  15,  1774;  after  a  brilliant  career 
at  the  Collbge  de  Juilly,  entererl  the  corps  des 

Sonts  et  chauss^es  in  179a,  and  became  'chef 
e  brigade '  of  the  £cole  polytechnique  on  its 
foundation  in  1 794.  Here,  under  the  instruction 
of  Prony,  Lagrange,  and  Monge,  he  studied  the 
higher  mathematics,  but  without  neglecting  litera- 
ture, and  with  Fontanes'  assistance  tran^ted  a 
mat  part  of  the  i%)noid.  Of  his  verses  the  fol* 
towing  line  has  alone  survived  :— 

'  Le  temps  n'^pargne  pas  ce  qu'on  a  fkit  sans 
lui.' 

Though  forgotten  as  a  mathematician  and  a 
poet,  Fa^olle  has  acquired  a  solid  reputation  for 
his  services  *to  musical  literature.  He  studied 
harmony  under  Peme,  and  the  violoncello  under 
Band,  but  abstained  from  printing  his  composi- 
tions ;  and  contented  himself  wuh  publishing 
'Les  quatre  Saisons  du  Pamasse'  (Pans  1805-9), 
a  literary  collection  in  16  vols.  lamo.  for  which 
he  wrote  many  articles  on  music  and  musicians. 
He  also  fuminhed  the  greater  part  of  the  bio- 
graphical notices  in  the  'Diotionnaire  histori(iue 
des  Musiciens,'  published  under  the  names  of 
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Choron  and  himself  (Paris  i8io-xx\  a  work  to 
which  F^tis  i«  much  indebted.  He  ooUaoted 
mateo^als  for  a  History  of  the  Violin,  of  which 
however  only  fragments  appeared,  under  the  title 
*  Notices  sur  Corelli,  Tartini,  Gavinite,  Pugnani, 
et  Viotti,  extraites  d'une  histoire  du  violon* 
(Paris  1 8 1 o).  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Fayolle 
came  to  England,  where  he  taught  French,  and 
wrote  for  the  '  Harmonioon.'  On  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution  of  1830  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
resumed  his  old  occupation  as  a  musical  critic 
Among  his  later  works  may  be  mentioned  a 
pampUet  called  'Paganini  et  B^riot*  (Paris 
1 830),  and  the  articles  on  musidans  in  the  supple- 
ment to  Miohaud's  '  Biographic  Univenelle.'  He 
died  Dec.  a,  185a,  at  Ste.  Perrine,  a  house  of 
refuge  in  Paris.  [O.C.] 

FAYRFAX,  RoBKirr,  Mus.  Doo.,  of  an  an- 
cient Yorkshire  family,  was  bom  in  the  latter 
Srt  of  the  15th  century.  He  was  of  Bayfbid, 
ertfordshire,  and  is  supposed  to  have  hekl  the 
appointment  of  onanist  or  chanter  of  St.  Alban's 
Abbey  early  in  the  16th  oentury.  It  appears 
from  the  IMvy  Purse  Expenoes  of  Elisabeth  of 
York  that  on  March  a 8,  150a  (the  Princeas  be- 
ing then  at  St.  Alban's),  Fayr&x  was  paid  aoi. 
'  for  setting  an  Anthem  of  cure  lady  and  Saint 
Elisabeth.  In  1504  he  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge,  and  in  15IX  was 
admitted  to  the  same  degree  at  Oxford*  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  under  a  stone  aftfSr- 
wards  covered  by  the  mayor's  seat.  Several  of 
his  compositions  are  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Music 
School,  Oxford,  and  the  British  Museum.  In 
the  latter  library.  Add.  MSS.  5465,  is  a  volume 
of  MS.  old  English  songs  for  »,  3,  and  4  voices 
by  composers  of  the  15  th  and  i6th  centuries 
formerly  belonging  to  him,  and  afterwards  in 
the  possession  01  General  Fairfax,  at  whose  death 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ralph  Tlioreaby  of 
Leeds.  Four  three-part  songs  by  Fayrfitx  are 
printed  by  John  Stafford  Smith  in  his  Okl 
English  Songs,  and  others  by  Hawkins  and 
Bumey.  [W.H.H.] 

FELDLAGEB  IN  SCHLESIEN,  EIN,  opera 
in  3  acts,  words  by  Rellstab,  music  by  Meyer- 
beer ;  written  and  composed  in  memory  of  Fted- 
erick  the  Great  for  the  opening  of  the  Berlin 
Opera  house — burnt  Aug.  18,  1843:  re-opened 
Dec.  7, 44.  It  was  performed  with  extraoroinary 
applause  at  Vienna  Feb.  x  7,  ^7,  with  Jeimy  Lind 
as  Vielka ;  80  florins  were  given  for  places,  and 
Meyerbeer  was  called  on  ten  times.  The  Feld- 
lager  appears  never  to  have  been  played  either 
in  France  or  England,  but  some  of  tno  music  was 
afterwards  used  up  in  the  Ktoile  du  Nord.     [O.] 

FELIX  MERITIS,  an  institution  in  Amste^ 
dam  that  includes  with  the  perfcrmanoe  of  music 
the  cultivation  of  letters,  art,  and  science.  It 
occupies  a  building  architecturally  important, 
with  a  large  concert-room,  library,  and  obser- 
vatory, situated  on  the  Keixersgraoht.  one  of  the 
larger  canals.  Orchestral  concerts  take  place  in 
the  winter,  similar  to  those  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  and  the  Crystal  Palace ;  they  are 
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at  the  present  time  conducted  by  the  eminent 
Dutch  muncian,  Heer  Joh.  J.  H.  Verhulst. 
The  usual  number  is  lo,  and  the  subscription  is 
equivalent  to  £5.     The  early  histoiy  of  Felix 
Mentis  has  been  narrated  by  Professor  Jorisson 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Centenary,  Nov.  2,  1877. 
It  was  founded  in  1777,  beginning  its  existence 
on  the  Leliegraoht  (Lily  Canal)  of  Amsterdam. 
The  founders  intended  it  to  be  *  for  the  further- 
ance of  laudable  and  useful  arts  and  sciences ;  the 
augmentation  of  reason  and  virtue ;  the  increase 
and  proeperity  of  trade,  navigation,  agriculture, 
and  fishery,'  etc.,  etc.    But  Felix  began  at  once 
with  music  and  fine  art,  adding  literature  to  the 
■cheme  two  years  later.    The  original  locale  soon 
proved  to  be  too  small,  and  in  May  1782  the 
members  removed  to  the  Vorburgwal.     In  1 785 
continued  increase  determined  the  erection  of 
the  present  building  on  the  Keizersgracht,  com- 
pleted three  years  after,  and  with  400  members, 
instead  of,  as  at  first,  40.    (On  May  i,  1876, 
the  number  of  members  of  all  classes  was  324.) 
The  wave  of  disturbance  caused  by  the  French 
Revolution  washed  over  Felix  Meritis,  and  in 
1792,  throuffh  want  of  funds,  the  concerts  ceased. 
However,  Uie  leaden  of  the  institution  would 
not  allow  it  to  sink  in  the  vortex  of  political 
speculation;  and,  in  the  abolition  of  societies 
throughout  Holland  this   one  was  exempted. 
During  the  clatter  of  weapons  the  Musee  were 
silent,  but  in  1800  the  complement  of  members 
was  again  full,  and  in  1806  the  reading>room, 
long  closed  during  the  prohibition  of  newspapers, 
opened  again.     In  that  year  Louis  Bonaparte, 
made  King  of  Holland,  ofiered  his  protection, 
which  was  declined,  as  was  also  the  proposal 
that  the  public  business  of  the  country  should 
be  carried  on  in  the  building.    Kapdeon  I.  and 
Marie  Louise,  were  however  later  received  in 
it.    In  these  troubled  times  the  music  of  Felix 
Mentis  tended  to  soften  the  feelings  of  distress 
and  almost  despair  of  the  Amsterdam  patriots ; 
yet  that  sdaoe  ceased  once  more  towards  the 
cloee  of  1 8 13,  the  country  being  in  a  state  of 
insurrection  against  the  French.     After  18 15 
came  peace  and  the  gentle  arts  again,  and  within 
the  last  thirty  years  great  has  b^n  the  spiritual 
harvest  of  the  '  happy  through  their  deserts  *  I 

The  name  Felix  Meritis  was  more  than  once 
applied  by  Robert  Schumann  to  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn ;  see  *Gesammelte  Schriften*  (Leipzig,  1854), 
i.  219;  also  i.  191,  92,  and  93.  [A.  J.H.] 

FELTON,  Rkv.  William,  bom  171 3,  vicar- 
ehoral  of  Herefcffd  Cathedral  in  the  middle  of 
the  1 8th  century,  was  distinguished  in  his  day  as 
a  composer  for,  and  performer  on,  the  organ  and 
harpsichord.  He  published  three  sets  of  con- 
certos for  those  instruments  in  imitation  of  those 
of  Handel.  Bumey,  in  the  life  of  Handel  pre- 
fixed to  his  account  of  the  Commemoration, 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  Abraham  Brown, 
the  violinist,  a  droll  anecdote  of  Feltons  un- 
sncofwful  attempt,  through  Brown,  to  procure 
the  name  of  Handd  as  a  subscriber  to  the  second 
set  of  these  concertos.  Felton  also  published 
two  or  three  sets  of  lessons  for  the  same  instru- 
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ments.  He  was  one  of  the  stewards  of  the  Meet- 
ing of  the  Three  Choirs  at  Hereford  1744*  and 
at  Gloucester  1745.  *Felton*s  Gavot*  was  long 
highly  popular.  He  died  Dec.  6, 1769.  (WJI.H.] 

FENTON,  Lavinia,  whose  real  name  was 
Beswick,  was  an  actress  and  singer  who  first 
appeared  in  1726  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  as 
the  Parish  Girl,  in  Ga/s  burlesque,  'The  What 
d*ve  call  it,'  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  Theatre,  July  15,  1726,  as  Lucilla.  in  Sir 
W.  Davenant's  comedy,  '  liie  Man's  the  Master.' 
She  attracted  no  particular  attention  until  she 
appetured  as  PoUy  Peachem  in  'The  Beggar's 
Oper%'  on  the  first  nieht  of  its  performance, 
Jan.  29,  1728,  when  she  'became  all  at  once 
the  idol  of  l^e  town ;  her  pictures  were  engraven 
and  sold  in  great  numbers;  her  life  written; 
books  of  letters  and  verses  to  her  published ;  and 
pamphlets  made  of  even  her  very  sayings  and 
jests.'  lliis  success  led  to  her  being  entrusted 
with  more  important  parts  than  had  before  been 
assigned  to  her.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  after 
she  had  played  Polly  upwards  of  60  times,  she , 
withdrew  firom  the  Bti«e  and  went  to  live  with 
Charles,  third  Duke  of  Bolton.  On  Oct.  21,1751, 
his  wife,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated 
many  years,  having  died,  the  Duke  married 
Lavinia  Beswick  at  Aix,  in  Provence.  She 
became  a  widow  in  1754,  died  in  January,  1760, 
at  West  Combe  Park,  Greenwich,  and  was  buried 
in  Greenwich  Church,  Feb.  3, 1760.    [W.H.H.] 

FEO,  Fbanoxsoo,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Neapolitan  sdiod,  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1699. 
The  traditions  of  Greco  and  Scarlatti  were  still 
fresh  there,  and  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
last  named  Ihat  Domenico  Gizzi  had  opened  the 
private  school  at  which  Feo  leamt  uie  art  of 
singing  and  the  principles  of  composition.  His 
bent  vras  essentially  dramatic,  as  indeed  was  that 
of  nearly  all  the  Neapolitans  of  his  epoch,  with 
the  exception  of  Durante,  whose  colder  and 
gloomier  temperament  predisposed  him  towards 
the  ecclesiastical  severities  of  the  Roman  style. 
Feo,  like  Durante  and  Leo,  passed  some  time  at 
the  Vatican  as  the  pupil  of  Pitoni,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  his  master  wss  not  sufficient  to  divert 
him  from  Opera.  His  ' Ipermeetra,*  'Ariana,* 
and  'Andromache'  were  au  published  at  Rome 
itself,  and  apparently  during  his  residence  there. 
In  1740  he  succeeded  his  old  master  Gizzi  at 
Naples,  and  did  much  to  establish  the  school  as 
a  nursery  of  great  singers.  Though  addicted  to 
the  stage,  Feo  did  not  altogether  neglect  Church 
Music,  and  his  woric  is  distinguished  by  eleva- 
tion dt  style  and  profound  scientific  knowledge. 
But  a  certain  sensuousness*  even  in  his  sacred 
pieces,  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Gluck  bor- 
rowed the  subject  of  a  Kyrie  by  him  for  a  chorus 
in  one  of  his  operas.  [E.  H.  P.] 

FERIAL  AKD  FESTAL.  In  the  Christian 
Church  from  very  early  times  the  term  Feria 
aeeunda  was  used  to  denote  Monday,  Feria  teriia 
Tuesday,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  word  Feria,  or 
Ferial  day,  came  to  denote  a  day  marked  by  no 
special  observance,  either  of  a  festal  or  a  peni- 
tential character.    So  far  as  music  is  concerned. 
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the  chief  difference  is  that  on  the  ferial  days  the 
muidc  ia  lees  elaborate  and  ornate  than  on  festal 
days,  when  it  is  more  florid,  for  more  Toices, 
accompanied  by  the  organ,  etc  The  two  kinds 
are  known  respectively  as  the  fezial  use  and 
festal  use.  [G.] 

FERLENDIS,  Siokoba,  daughter  of  an  archi- 
tect named  Barberi,  bom  at  Rome  about  1 778. 
Her  voice  was  a  strong  contralto,  but  somewhat 
hard  and  inflexible.  Having  studied  with  a 
teacher  called  Moscheri,  she  made  her  dihiU 
at  Lisbon.  Here  she  had  the  advantage  of  some 
lessons  from  Grescentini,  and  here  also  (1802) 
she  married  Alessandro  Ferlendis,  the  eboist, 
member  of  a  very  distinguished  Italian  family 
of  players  on  the  oboe  and  English  horn.  She 
appeared  at  Madrid  in  the  next  year,  at  Milan 
in  1804,  and  in  1805  at  Paris  (Th^tre  Lou- 
Tois)  in  Fioravanti's  '  Gapricuioea  pentita.*  She 
achieved  there,  however,  no  success  in  any  other 
r6le  but  that  one.  Soon  after  this,  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  London  with  Catalani  in 
Cimarosa*s '  Orazzi  e  Cnriazzi.*  She  was '  a  pretty 
good  actress,  and  at  that  time  first  bi^a ;  she 
was  less  liked  than  she  deserved,  for  she  had  a 
very  good  contralto  voice,  and  was  far  from  a 
bad  hj^a.  She  would  have  been  thought,  too, 
to  have  acted  the  part  of  Orazsia  well,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  comparison  with  Grassini,  and 
for  Gatalani's  then  echpsing  everybody.*  (Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe.)  She  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  Italy  in  1810;  her  later  career  is  not 
known.  [J.  M.] 

FERMATA  is  the  Italian  name  for  the  sign 
^,   which   in   English   is  commonly  called   a 
Pause,  and  signifies  that  the  note  over  which  it 
b  placed  shoidd  be  held  on  beyond  its         /t\ 
natural   duration.      It   is   sometimes  || 

put  over   a  bar  or   double   bar,   in  H 

which  case  it  intimates  a  short  interval  of 
silence.  Schumann,  in  the  first  movement  of 
his  '  FaschingsschwMik  in  Wien*  for  the  piano* 
forte,  has  the  sign  over  the  double  bar  in  this 
manner,  where  Uie  key  changes  from  two  flats 
to  six  sharps,  and  has  also  written  *  Kurze 
Pause.'  [C.H.H.P.] 

FERN  AND  CORTEZ,  OU  LA  CONQUftTE 
DU  MEXIQUE.  Opera  in  3  acts;  words  by 
Esm^nard  and  De  Jouy,  after  Piron ;  music  by 
Spontini.  Produced  at  the  Acaddmie  imp^ale 
Nov.  a8,  1808;  at  Dresden,  March  181  a;  after 
revision  by  the  composer,  at  Paris^  May  a8, 181 7, 
Berlin,  Apr.  ao,  1818. 

FERRABOSCO  (or  FERABOSOO).  Alfonso, 
ftn  Italian  musician  who  settled  in  England  in 
the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  ranked  among 
the  first  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  He  composed 
motets,  madrigals,  and  pieces  for  the  virginals. 
His  first  book  of  madrigais  was  printed  at  Venice 
in  1543,  and  some  of  his  motets  at  the  same 
place  in  1 544.  Morley  (Introduction  to  Practical 
Music,  1597)  speaks  of  a  'vertuous  contention' 
between  Fenrabosoo  and  W.  Byrd  in  making 
each  to  the  number  of  40  parts  upon  the  plain- 
song  of  Miserere^  '  without  malice^  envie,  or 
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backbiting,*  'each  m^lring  other  Censor  of  that 
which  they  had  done.*  ^d  Peacham  mentions 
another  friendly  contest  between  them  which 
could  best  set  the  words  of  the  madrigal,  '  The 
nightingale  so  pleasant  and  so  gay,'  and  awards 
the  palm  to  Ferrabosco.  Many  of  Ferraboeco*s 
madrigals  were  printed  in  the  two  books  of  *  Mu- 
sica  Transalpina,*  1588  and  1597,  and  several  of 
his  other  compositions  are  extant  in  MS. 

[W.H.H.] 

FERRABOSCO,  AxFOirso,  the  yonnger,  prob- 
ably son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Greenwich 
about  1580,  was  one  of  the  extraordinary  grooms 
of  the  privy  chamberof  James  I,  and  the  instmcior 
in  music  of  Prince  Henir,  for  his  servioes  in  whidi 
respect  he  was  rewarded  in  1605  with  an  annuity 
of  £50.  In  1609  he  published  a  folio  volume  of 
'Ayres,*  dedicated  to  Prince  Henry,  and  pre- 
faced by  commendatory  verses  by  Ben  Jonson, 
Dr.  Campion,  and  N.  Tomkins.  This  work  oon> 
tains  many  of  the  songs  in  Ben  Jonson's  plays 
and  masques.  In  the  same  year  Ferrabosco 
published  some  Lessons  for  Viols,  with  some 
introductory  lines  by  Ben  Jonson.  He  waa  one 
of  the  contributors  to  the  collection  published  in 
1 61 4  by  Sir  William  Leighton  under  the  title  of 
'The  Teares  or  Lamentadons  of  a  Sorrowfull 
Soule.'  He  composed  numerous  Fandes  fat 
viols.  Antony  Wood  says  he  first  set  music 
lyra-way  for  the  lute.  In  1641  his  name  occurs 
in  a  warrant  exempting  the  king's  musicians 
from  the  payment  of  subsidies.  He  died  in 
165  a.  Pepys  twice  (1664  and  1667)  mentions  a 
lady  named  Ferrabosco  as  a  good  singer.  At 
the  latter  date  she  was  an  attendant  on  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle.  She  was  probably  a 
daughter  of  Alfonso  the  younger.  A  fine  song 
by  Ferrabosco,  'ShaU  I  seek  to  ease  my  grief? 
from  the  '  Ayres*  above  mentioned,  is  published 
by  Dr.  Rimbault  (NoveUo).  [W.  H.  H.] 

FERRABOSCO,  John,  Mub.  Bac,  organist 
of  Ely  Cathedral  frtnn  166a  to  his  death  in  i68a, 
was  probaMv  a  son  of  Alfonso  Ferraboeco  the 
vounser.  He  obtained  his  degree  at  Cambridge 
m  1671  'per  literas  regias.'  Eight  complete 
services  and  eleven  anthems  by  him  are  preserved 
in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Ely  Cathedral,  some 
of  whidi  have  often  been  erroneously  ascribed  to 
his  presumed  father.  [W.H.H.] 

FERRARA.  The  eariiest  and  best-known 
musical  academy  in  Ferrara  was  that  of  the 
'Intrepidi,'  founded  in  1600  by  Giambattista 
Aleotti  d'Ai^nta  for  dramatic  musical  repre> 
sentation.  ^e  magistrates  of  the  city  allowed 
the  academicians  100  scudi  a  year  tar  pnUic 
celebrations  in  their  theatre.  Previous  to  the 
founding  of  this  academy,  Ferrara  could  boast 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  theatres  of  Italy, 
opened  in  1484  by  Eroole  I,  Duke  of  Fenaia, 
in  which  were  celebrated  the  '  Feste  Musici^/ 
those  earliest  forms  of  the  musical  drama  universal 
in  Ital^  in  the  15th  century.  While  the  '  Orfeo' 
of  Pollziano  was  represented  at  Mantu%  the 
theatre  of  Ferrara  witnessed  the  'CeCaio'  of 
Nicool6  da  Correggio,  the '  Feast  of  Amphitrione 
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and  Sosia,*  uid  others.  The  '  Intrepid! '  in  1607 
represented  with  great  pomp  the  Pastorale  called 
'La  Filla  di  Sciro*  tiy  Gaidubaldo  BonareUi. 

Fresoobaldi  was  a  natire  of  Ferrara  and  made 
his  studies  there.  [CM. P.] 

FERRARESE  DEL  BENE,  the  sobriquet  of 
Frmncesca  Gabrielli,  an  Italian  singer,  native  of 
Ferrara.  When  Bumey  was  in  Venice,  in  Aug. 
X  770,  he  heard  at  the  Ospedaletto  an  orphan  girl 
la  Ferrareee  with  an  'extraordinary  compass'  and 
»  *  fair  natural  voice.'  She  sang  in  Loxuion  from 
1784  to  87  in  Gherubini's  'Giulio  Sabino'  and 
other  parts,  but  without  much  success.  In  1 789 
■he  was  prima  donna  in  Vienna.  Mozart  wrote 
for  her  the  Rondo  'Al  dedo,*  introduced  into 
the  part  of  the  Gountess  in  Figaro  on  its  revival 
▲ug.  89,  and  she  played  Fiordiligi  in  'Gosi  fan 
tatte'  at  its  production  Jan.  36,  90.  Mozart 
did  not  think  much  of  her,  for  in  speaking  of 
Allegrandi  he  says,  'she  is  much  better  than 
the  Ferrarese^  though  that  is  not  saying,  a  great 
deaL*  She  probably  owed  her  good  fortune  to 
her  pretty  eyes  and  mouth,  and  to  her  intrigue 
with  da  Ponte,  with  whom  she  lived  as  his 
mistresB  for  three  years.  In  the  end  she 
quarrelled  with  the  other  singers,  and  was  sent 
from  Vienna  by  the  Emperor.  [G.] 

FERRARI,  Bbnxdbtto,  called  'della  Tiorba,' 
an  Italian  musician,  and  composer  of  words  and 
music  for  the  species  of  Italian  dramas  called 
'dramme  per  musioa,'  was  bom  most  probably 
at  Reggio  in  1597  ;  as  according  to  a  letter,  now 
in  the  archives  of  Modena,  written  by  him  to 
the  Duke  of  Modena  in  1633,  his  reputation 
as  a  musician,  and  especially  as  a  player  on  the 
theorbo,  was  by  that  time  considerable.  It 
was  largely  owing  to  him  that  the  'dramma 
musicale*  took  such  deep  root  in  Italy  and 
G^ennany,  and  herein  lies  his  chief  interest  for 
IBS.  His  opera  'Andromeda,'  set  to  music  by 
Manalli  and  brought  out  at  the  Teatro  Sua 
Cassiaao  at  Venice  in  1637,  was  the  first  opera 
performed  before  a  mixed  audience.  In  1639 
followed  his  'Adone,'  set  by  Monteveide^  and 
•Armida,'  of  which  he  wrote  both  words  and 
music.  Its  success  induced  Ferrari  to  devote 
himself  more  to  composition  than  before.  He 
remained  in  Venice  till  1644,  when  he  was  in- 
Tited  to  Vienna  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand. 
A  ballet  by  him  was  performed  at  the  Diet  of 
Ratisbon  in  1653.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
Appointed  maestro  di  capella  to  Duke  Alfonso 
of  Modena,  on  whose  death  in  1663  he  was 
dismissed,  but  rei^pointed  in  1674,  '^^  '^^ 
in  possession  of  the  post  Oct.  33,  1681.  His 
librettos  were  collected  and  printed  at  Milan  and 
Piacenza,  and  passed  through  several  editions; 
none  of  these  collections  however  are  complete. 
The  library  at  Modena  contains  several  of  his 
HSS.,  including  the  ballet  *Dafiie  in  alloro* 
(Vienna,  165 1 ).  We  have  not  sufficient  materials 
to  form  any  opinion  on  the  style  of  his  music. 
He  published  at  Venice  in  1638  'Musiche  vane 
»  voce  sola,'  in  which,  according  to  Bumey,  the 
term  *  Gantata'  occurs  for  the  fint  time,  although 
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the  invention  of  this  kind  of  piece  was  daimed 
by  Barbara  Stroszi  twenty  years  later.       [F.G.] 

FERRARI,  DoKKKico,  an  eminent  Italian 
violin-player,  bom  at  the  banning  of  the  i8th 
century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Tartini,  and  lived 
for  a  number  of  years  at  Gremona.  About  the 
year  1749  he  bepn  to  travd,  and  met  with 
great  success  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  considered 
the  greatest  living  violin-player.  In  1753  he 
became  a  member  of  the  band  of  the  Duke  of 
Wlirtemberg  at  Stuttgart,  of  which  Nardini 
was  at  that  time  leader.  If  Ferrari  was  a  pupil 
of  Tartini,  he  certainly,  according  to  contempo- 
rary critics,  did  not  retain  the  style  of  that  great 
master  in  after  life.  He  had  an  astoniSiing 
ability  in  the  execution  of  octave-runs  and  har- 
monics, and  appears  altogether  to  have  been 
more  a  player  than  a  musician.  He  twice  visited 
Paris,  and  played  there  with  great  success.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1780,  according  to  report^  by 
the  hand  of  a  murderer.  Ferrari  published  a  set 
of  6  Violin-Sonatas  (Paris  and  London),  which 
however  are  now  foigotten.  [F.D.] 

FERRARI,  GiACOKO  Gotitredo,  a  cultivated 
and  versatile  musician,  son  of  a  merchant  at 
Roveredo,  bom  there  1759.  He  learned  the 
pianoforte  at  Verona,  and  the  flute,  violin,  oboe, 
and  double-bass  at  Roveredo,  and  studied  theory 
under  Pater  Marianus  Stecher  at  the  convent  of 
Mariaberg  near  Ghur.  After  his  fother's  death 
he  accompanied  Prince  Lichtenstein  to  Rome 
and  Naples,  and  studied  for  two  years  and  a  half 
under  Latilla  at  Paisiello's  recommendation. 
Here  also  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Gam- 
pan,  Marie  Antoinette's  master  of  the  house- 
hold, and  went  with  him  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
appointed  accompanyist  to  the  new  Th^&tre 
Feydeau.  In  1793  the  company  was  dispersed, 
and  Ferrari  shortly  afterwards  left  France. 
Having  travelled  for  some  time  he  finally  settled 
in  London,  where  he  composed  a  very  large 
number  of  works,  including  4  operas  and  2 
ballets.  In  1804  he  married  Miss  Henry,  a 
well-known  pianist.  From  1809  to  181 3  he 
suffered  from  loss  of  sight.  In  18 14  he  went 
to  Italy  with  Broadwood  the  pianofurte-maker, 
and  visited  Naples,  Venice,  etn.,  returning  in 
1 816.  He  died  in  London  Dec.  1843.  He  was 
an  active  teacher  of  singing,  and  published  a 
'Treatise  on  Singing'  in  3  vols.,  of  which 
a  French  translation  appeared  in  1837.  His 
'Studio  di  musica  pratica  e  teorica'  (London) 
is  a  useful  treatise.  Two  of  his  French  songs, 
'Qu'il  faudrait  de  philosophie'  and  'Quand 
I'amour  nacquit  k  Cyth^re,'  were  extremely 
popular  in  their  day.  His  acquaintance  with 
almost  every  contemporary  musician  of  im- 
portance gives  a  historical  value  to  his  book 
'  Anedotti . . .  occorsi  neUa  vita  di  G.  G.  Ferrari.' 
3  vols.  London,  1830.  Besides  the  operas,  ballets, 
and  songs  already  named,  Ferrari  composed  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  music  for  the  voice, 
pianoforte,  flute,  and  harp.  ['^•^•1 

FERREL,  Jban  FBAK901S,  musician  in  Paris 
about  the  middle  of  the   17th  century,   wroM 
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a  small  pamphlet  'A  savoir  que  lee  maistres 
de  danoe,  qui  eont  de  vrays  maistreB  lanons  k 
rendroit  des  violons  de  Franoe,  n*ont  pas  royale 
oommiflBion  d*moorporror  ha  leur  compagnie  les 
osganistes  et  aufltres  miuiciens,  oomme  auny  de 
leur  fidre  paler  redevance,  d^onstr^  par  J.  F. 
Ferrel,  praticien  de  musique  k  PariB,  natif  de 
TAnjou  (Paris,  1659).  Iliis  was  the  signal  for 
a  contest  lasting  for  1 00  yean,  between  the  French 
musicians  and  the  dancing-masters,  whose  chief, 
the  '  roi  dee  m^^triers/  claimed  jurisdiction  over 
all  musicians.  Hard  words  were  exchanged  on 
both  sides,  and  after  several  law-suits,  a  decree  of 
the  Paris  parliament  in  1750  settled  the  question 
in  fiftvour  of  the  musicians.  Some  of  the  pamphlets 
had  curious  titles ;  for  example, '  La  cloche  fef^e,  ou 
le  bruit  faict  par  un  musicien  qui  ne  veult  dtre 
naistre  de  dance  parce  qu*il  ne  salt  sur  quel 
pied  se  tenir,'  and  '  Discours  pour  prouver  que  la 
danse  dans  sa  plus  noble  partie  n'a  pas  besoin  des 
instrumens  de  musique,  et  qu*elle  est  en  toute  in- 
d^pendante  du  ^olon/  [See  FiriB.]      [M.G.G.] 

FERRETTI,  GiovANin,  bom  at  Venice  about 
1540,  composed  five  books  of  'Ganzoni*  in  5 
parts  (Venice  1567-91)1  a  books  in  6  parts 
(Venice  1576-86),  and  another  of  5-part  madri- 
gals (Venice  1588),  all  excellent  examples  of  their 
kind.  A  madrigal  of  his,.  '  Siat'  avertiti,'  for  5 
voices,  is  induded  in  Webb's  madrigals.  [M.  G.  G.] 

FERRI,  Baldabbabs^  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary singers  who  ever  lived,  was  bom  at 
Perugia,  Dec.  9,  1610.  He  owed  to  an  accident 
in  his  bovhood  the  operation  by  which  he  became 
a  sopramst.  At  the  age  of  11  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Bishop  01  Orvleto  as  a  chorister, 
and  remained  there  until  1635,  when  Prince 
Vladislas  of  Poland,  then  on  a  visit  at  Rome, 
carried  him  off  to  his  father's  Gourt.  In  1665 
he  was  transferred  to  Ferdinand  III,  Emperor 
of  Grermany,  whose  successor,  Leopold  I,  loaded 
him  with  riches  and  honours.  This  prince  had 
a  portrait  of  Fern,  crowned  with  laurels,  hanging 
in  his  bed-chamber,  and  inscribed,  'Baldaraare 
Perugino,  Re  del  Musici.*  At  the  ace  of  65  he 
received  permission  to  retire  to  his  native  oountry, 
with  a  passport,  the  terms  of  which  indicated 
sufficiently  ^e  consideration  in  which  he  was 
held.  He  reached  Italy  in  1675,  and  died  afe 
Perugia,  Sept.  8, 1680. 

Ferri  was  made  a  Knight  of  S.  Mark  of 
Venice  in  1643;  and,  therefore,  probably  visited 
Italy  at  that  time.  He  aroused  the  ffreatest 
enthusiasm  wherever  he  appeared;  hundreds  of 
sonnets  were  written  in  his  honour,  he  was 
covered  with  roses  in  his  carriage  after  simply 
singing  a  cantata,  and  at  Florence  a  number  of 
distinguished  persons  went  three  miles  out  of 
the  town,  to  escort  him  into  it.  (Ginguen^.) 
He  is  said  also  to  have  visited  London,  and  to 
have  sung  here  the  part  of  '  Zephyr* :  but  this 
must  be  a  fable,  as  Italian  opera  did  not  begin 
here  till  1692, — la  years  after  his  death.  It 
is  true  that  in  M.  Locke's  *Psydie'  (1671)  there 
is  a  character  called  'Zephyr* ;  but  he  has  only 
/our  lines  to  speak,  and  none  to  sing.     Ferri 
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had,  nevertheless,  made  one  journey  (before 
1654)  to  Sweden,  to  gratify  Queen  Christina's 
wish  to  hear  him.  Ginguen^  sa3rB  that  his 
portrait  was  engraved  with  the  insoription '  Qfd 
fedt  mirabilia  multa';  but  such  a  portrait  (as 
fat  as  the  present  wriior  knows)  has  never  beim 
seen.  A  medal  was  strack,  bearing  on  one  side 
Ids  head  crowned  with  bavs,  and  on  the  other 
the  device  of  a  swan  dymg  by  the  banks  of 
Meander.  Ferri  was  tall  and  handsome,  with 
refined  manners ;  and  he  expressed  himself  with 
distinction.  He  died  very  rich,  leaving  600,000 
crowns  for  a  pious  foundation. 

His  voice,  a  beautiful  soprano,  had  an  in- 
describable limpidity,  combined  with  the  greatest 
agility  and  facility,  a  perfect  intonation,  a 
brilliant  shake,  and  inexhaustible  length  of 
breath.  Although  he  seems  to  have  surpassed 
all  the  evirati  in  brilliance  and  endurance,  he 
was  quite  as  remarkable  for  pathoe  as  for  those 
qualities.  (Bontempi,  Hidoria  Mudoa,)   [J.M.] 

FERT£,  Papillok  ds  la,  became  in  1777,  by 
purchase,  'Intendant  des  Menus-plaisirs '  to 
Louis  XVI,  and  as  such  had  the  direction  of 
the  'Boole  Royale  de  chant'  founded  by  the 
Baron  de  Breteuil,  and  of  the  opera  after  the 
municipality  had  given  up  the  administration 
of  it.  In  1790  he  published  a  reply  to  a  pam- 
phlet  by  the  artists  of  the  opera — ^"M^mdre 
justificatif  des  sujets  de  TAcad^mie  royale  de 
musique'— in  which  they  demanded  a  rerfbrm  of 
the  administration.  His  son  occupied  the  same 
post  after  the  Restoration.  [M.G.G.] 

FESGA,  Fbieobioh  Ebvbt,  composer,,  bom 
at  Magdeburg,  Feb.  15,  1789.  His  fiskther  was 
an  amateur,  and  his  mother  a  singer,  pupil  of 
J.  A.  Hiller,  so  he  heard  good  music  in  his 
vouth,  and  as  soon  as  he  oould  play  the  violin 
had  taste  enough  to  choose  the  quartets  and 
quintets  of  Haydn  and  Moaeart  in  preference  to 
Pleyel*B  music,  for  which  there  was  then  a 
perfect  rage  in  (xermany.  Having  completed 
his  elementary  studies,  he  went  through  a  course 
of  counterpoint  with  Pitterlin,  conductor  of  the 
Magdeburg  theatre.  On  Pitterlin's  death  in 
1804  he  became  a  pupil  of  August  Eberhardt 
MUlier  at  Leipsic.  Here  he  played  a  violin  con- 
certo of  his  own  with  brilliant  suooess.  In  1806 
he  accepted  a  place  in  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg's 
band,  but  in  the  following  year  became  solo 
violinist  under  Reichardt  at  Gassel,  where  he 
passed  six  happy  years  and  composed  his  first 
seven  quartets  and  first  two  symphonies,  in- 
teresting works,  especially  when  he  himself  played 
the  first  violin.  In  181 4,  after  a  visit  to 
Vienna,  he  was  appointed  solo  violin,  and  in  the 
following  year  concert-meister,  to  the  Duke  of 
Baden  at  Garlsruhe.  During  the  next  eleven 
years  he  wrote  a  operas, '  Gantemir'  and  '  Leila,' 
overtures,  quartets,  quintets,  chorales,  psalms 
and  other  sacred  music.  He  died  at  Garlsruhe 
May  24,  1826,  of  consumption,  after  many  years* 
suffering,  which  however  had  not  impaired  his 
powers,  as  his  last  works  contain  some  of  his 
best  writing.    His  'De  pn^undii^'  arranged  in 
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4  parts  by  Strauss,  was  Bung  at  his  funeral. 
IFesca  was  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  warmhearted, 
with  occasional  traits  of  humour  in  striking  con- 
trast to  his  keen  sensibility  and  lofty  enthusiasm 
for  art.  He  appreciated  success,  but  steadfastly 
declined  to  sacrifice  his  own  perceptions  of  the 
good  and  beautiful  for  popularity.  Fesca*s  rank 
as  a  composer  has  been  much  disputed.  There 
is  a  want  of  depth  in  his  ideas,  but  his  melo- 
dies are  taking  and  his  combinations  effective. 
His  quartets  and  quintets,  without  possessing 
the  qualities  of  the  great  masters,  have  a  grace 
and  elegance  peculiar  to  himself,  and  are  emi- 
nently attractive.  His  symphonies  are  feebly 
instrumented,  but  his  sacred  works  are  of  real 
merit.  In  richness  of  modulation  he  approaches 
Spohr.  A  complete  edition  of  his  quartets  and 
quintets  (30  and  5  in  number)  has  been  published 
in  Paris  (Rimbault) .  His  son,  Alex AimsB  Ebkbt, 
bom  at  Carlsruhe  May  2  2, 1 830,  died  at  Brunswick 
Feb.  33, 1849,  was  a  pupil  of  Rungenhagen,  Wil- 
helm  Bach,  and  Taubert,  and  oomposer  of  trios  for 
pianoforte,  violin,  and  cello,  and  other  chamber- 
music  popular  in  their  day.  His  best  opera  was 
'  Le  Troubadour*  (Brunswick,  1 854).    [M.  G.  C] 

FESTA,  CosTANZO,  one  of  the  earliest  com- 
posers of  the  Roman  school,  was  bom  somewhere 
towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Pontifical  choir  in  15 17, 
and  died  April  10, 1545.  He  eventually  became 
Maestro  at  the  Vatican,  and  his  nomination  was 
so  fax  singidar  that  he  was  at  that  time  the  only 
Italian  in  a  similar  position  throughout  the 
Peninsula.  His  genius  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
Dr.  Bumey,  who  had  been  at  the  trouble  of 
scoring  a  great  number  of  his  Madrigals,  was 
astonii^ed  at  the  rhythm,  grace,  and  facility  of 
them.  The  Doctor  calls  one  of  Festa's  Motetti, 
'Quam  pulchra  es,  anima  mea,'  a  model  of 
elegance,  simplicity,  and  pure  harmony,  and 
says  that  'the  subjects  of  imitation  in  it  are  as 
modem,  and  that  the  Pftrts  sing  as  well,  as  if 
it  were  a  production  of  the  eighteenth  century.* 
Festa,  according  to  Baini,  fdl  in  his  motets 
into  a  fSuhion  too  prevalent  in  his  day,  of  setting 
distinct  words  to  each  voice.  The  Abb^  ('Life 
of  Psleetrina,'  vol.  i.  pp.  95-103)  explains  in 
great  detail  the  lengthii  to  whid^  this  absurd 
and  undignified  affectation  was  carried,  and 
quotes  with  obvious  and  well-merited  approval 
a  rebuke  administered  by  the  Cardinal  Capranica, 
in  the  pontificate  of  Niccolo  V,  to  some  singer 
who  had  asked  him  to  admire  the  caprice.  '  Mi 
pare,'  said  the  C!ardinal,  'di  udir  una  mandra 
di  poroelli,  che  grugniscono  a  tutta  forza  senza 
profferire  per6  un  suono  artioolato,  non  che  una 
parola.' 

The  principal  repertories  for  Festa*s  muric  are 
the  collections  which  flowed  from  the  presses  of 
Gardano  and  of  Scotto  at  Venice  in  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  and  for  which  the  curious 
enquirer  must  be  referred  to  the  Bibliographic 
of  Eitner.  The  archives  of  the  Pontifical  chapel 
are  rich  in  his  MSS.,  and  a  celebrated  Te  Deum 
of  his  is  still  sung  by  the  Pontifical  choir  at  the 
election  of  a  new  Pope.    Bumey,  in  his  Histozy 
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(iii.  345,  6)  prints  a  motet  and  a  madrigal  of 
Festa*s ;  and  a  Te  Deum  and  motet  are  eiven 
in  Bock*s  collection  (vi.  31,  40).  Hid  ma£ngal 
'Down  in  a  flow*r^  vale*  ('Quando  ritrovo  la 
mia  pastorella*)  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  most  popular  piece  of  this  description  in 
England.  [E.H.P.] 

FESTING,  Michael  Chbistian,  an  eminent 
performer  on,  and  composer  for  the  violin,  was 
the  son  of  a  Jautist  of  Uie  same  names,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  King's  Theatre 
in  the  Haymarket  about  1737.  Festing  was  at 
first  a  pupil  of  Richard  Jones,  leader  of  the  band 
at  Drury  Lane,  but  subsequently  studied  under 
Greminiani.  He  first  appee^ed  in  public  about 
1734.  He  became  a  member  of  the  lang*s  private 
band  and  first  violin  at  an  amateur  association 
which  met  at  the  Grown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in 
the  Str^d,  under  the  name  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  On  the  opening  of  Ranelagh  Gardens 
in  1743  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  music 
as  well  as  leader  of  the  band. 

Festing  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Society  of  Musicians.  Being  seated  one  day  at 
the  window  of  the  Orange  Goffee-house  in  the 
Haymarket  in  company  with  Weidemann,  the 
flautist,  and  Vincent,  the  oboist,  they  observed 
two  very  intelligent  looking  boys  driving  milch 
asses.  On  inquiry  they  found  them  to  be  the 
orphans  of  Kytch,  an  eminent  but  imprudent 
German  oboiBt,  who  had  settled  in  London  and 
then  recently  died,  literally  in  the  streets,  from 
sheer  want.  Shocked  by  Uiis  discovery  Festing 
consulted  with  Dr.  Greene,  his  intimate  friend, 
and  other  eminent  musicians,  and  the  result  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Society  of  Musicians 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  decayed 
musicians  and  their  families.  Festing  for  many 
years  performed  gratuitously  the  duties  of  secre- 
tary to  this  institution.  He  died  July  34,  1753. 
In  September  of  that  year  his  goods,  books,  and 
instruments  were  sold  at  his  house  in  Warwick 
Street,  Golden  Square.  He  left  an  only  son, 
the  Rev.  Michael  Festing,  rector  of  Wyke  Regis, 
Dorset,  who  mamed  the  only  child  of  his  father*s 
friend.  Dr.  Greene.  From  this  union  sprang 
many  descendants  to  perpetuate  the  name  ox 
Festing,  and  not  many  years  since  an  Hertford- 
shire innkeeper,  bearing  the  names  of  Maurice 
Greene  Festing,  was  living.  Feeting*s  composi- 
tions consist  of  several  sets  of  solos  for  the  violin ; 
sonatas,  concertos  and  symphonies  for  stringed 
and  other  instruments ;  part  of  the  3rd  chapter 
of  Habakkuk,  paraphrased;  Addison's  Ode  for 
St. Cecilia's  day ;  Milton*s  Song  on  May  morning; 
an  Ode  on  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
from  Scotland  in  1 745 ;  an  ode  '  For  thee  how 
I  do  mourn';  and  many  cantatas  and  songs  for 
Ranelagh.  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  that  'as  a 
performer  on  the  violin  Festing  was  inferior  to 
many  of  his  time,  but  as  a  composer,  particularly 
of  solos  for  that  instrument,  the  nature  and 
genius  whereof  he  perfectly  understood,  he  had 
but  few  equals.'  Festing  had  a  brother  of  the 
name  of  John,  an  oboist  and  teacher  of  the  flute, 
whose  success  in  his  profession  was  such  that  he 
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died  in  177a  worth  £8,000,  acquired  chiefly  by 
teaching.  [W.H.H.] 

FESTIVALS.  The  earliert  mnncal  festivalB 
of  which  any  trustworthy  record  existH  were  held 
in  Italy.  At  an  interview  between  Francis  I, 
King  of  France,  and  Pope  Leo  X  at  Bologna  in 
X5i5>  ^o  musicians  attached  to  their  respective 
courts  combined  and  gave  a  performance,  but  no 
details  of  the  prograjnme  have  been  preserved. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  there  was 
a  thanksgiving  festival  at  St.  Peter  s  at  Rome  on 
the  cessation  of  the  Plague,  when  a  mass  by 
Benevoli  for  six  choirs  was  sung  by  more  than 
aoo  voices  with  organ  accompaniment,  the  sixth 
choir  occupying  the  highest  part  of  the  cupola. 
In  France  the  first  festival  recorded  is  that 
which  took  place  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
recovery  of  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  XIV,  when 
Lulli*s  '  Te  Deum '  (written  to  celebrate  a  similar 
happy  event  in  His  Majesty's  own  life  in  1686) 
was  performed  by  300  musicians.  In  Bohemia 
the  earliest  festival  was  held  at  Prague  in  honour 
of  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI  as 
King  of  Bohemia,  when  an  opera  by  Fux  was 
performed  in  the  open  air  by  a  band  of  aoo  and 
a  chorus  of  100  voices — a  somewhat  singidar 
proportion  of  orchestral  to  vocal  resources — and 
of  this  an  account  is  given  by  Bumey  in  his 
German  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  178.  French  musicians 
united  at  Paris  in  1767  in  a  solemn  service  at 
the  funeral  of  Bameau ;  and  at  Naples  in  1774, 
at  the  burial  of  Jomelli,  the  service  was  rendered 
by  300  musicians.  In  Austria  the  earliest 
festivals  were  given  by  the  Musical  Institution 
at  Vienna  (Tonk&ostler  -  Societ&t),  by  whose 
members,  to  the  number  of  400,  oratorios  were 
performed  twice  annually,  in  Advent  and  Lent, 
for  charitable  purposes,  beginning  with  1773.' 
In  the  same  city  there  was  a  festival  in  honour 
of  Haydn  in  1808,  at  which  the  'Creation*  was 
performed,  and  at  which  the  composer  bade 
ntrewell  to  the  world.  More  important,  and  in 
its  dimensions  approaching  more  nearly  to  the 
modem  festival,  was  a  performance  given  at 
Vienna  in  181 1,  also  in  Haydn*s  honour,  when  the 
numbers  are  said  to  have  been  upwards  of  700. 

The  greatest  of  the  German  festivids,  the 
Lower  Rhenish,  had  its  origin  in  a  *  Thuringian 
Musical  Festival,'  held  at  Erfurt  in  181 1,  under 
the  direction  of  Bischoff,  the  oiganist  of  Gran- 
kenhausen,  whose  example  was  imitated  in  181 7 
when  Johann  Schomstein,  the  musical  director 
at  Elberfeld,  gave  a  performance  at  that  tovm 
in  which  the  musicians  of  Dusseldorf  also  took 
ptrt.  At  first  the  Lower  Rhenish  festivals  were 
held  alternately  at  Elberfeld  and  Biisseldorf, 
but  in  1 83 1  Cologne  joined  in  the  scheme,  and 
the  Musikfest  took  place  there.  In  1835  the 
festival  was  held  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  1837 — the  year  of  Beethoven's 
death — when  Elberfeld  once  more  took  its  place. 
It  has  been  held  at  Dusseldorf,  Aix,  or  Cologne. 

[NiEDSBBHEIKISOHB  MUBIKFESTE.] 

In  England  the  earliest  festivals  were  those 
held  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  aid  of  the  Sons  of 

>  BaaiUek's '  OonoertifeMn  in  Wieu.'  p.  Ibw 
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the  Clergy  Corporation,  at  which,  since  the  year 
1 709,  a  fiUl  band  and  choir  has  annually  assisted, 
the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  for  many  years 
imdertaking  to  supply  the  orchestra.  The  seoond 
English  festival  esUblished  was  that  of  'The 
Three  Choirs* — Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Here- 
ford— which  after  having  been  held  previously 
for  some  years  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  l»y 
clerks  and  choristers,  was  in  1734  utilised  as 
a  means  of  securing  an  annual  collection  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  clergy  of  the 
three  dioceses.  [See  Thris  Choirs  Fssttvai^s.] 
In  1739  a  festivsJ,  to  which  Handel  lent  his  aid, 
was  established  in  connection  with  the  '  Fund  fior 
the  Support  of  Decayed  Musicians/  and  this 
institution  was  in  1790  incorporated  as  'The 
Royal  Society  of  Musicians,'  which  still  follows 
the  ancient  custom  by  giving  an  ^iwn^l  per- 
formance of  the  'Messiah*  in  aid  of  its  funds. 
In  1749  Handel  conducted  a  festival  at  the 
Foundling  Hospital  in  aid  of  that  charity,  and 
directed  it  annually  until  his  death.  [See  Fookd- 
LiNO  Hospital.]  Festivals  were  subeequently 
held  at  Cambridge  in  1749  on  the  ocoasion  of 
the  ChancelWs  installation;  at  Leeds  in  1767 
for  the  Leeds  Infirmary  then  recently  opened ; 
at  Birmingham  in  1 768  [see  Birmihgham]  ;  at 
Beverly  in  1769 — at  the  opening  of  Snetaler's 
organ  m  the  Minster ;  at  Norwich  in  1 770  [see 
Norwich]  ;  at  Westminster  Abbey  in  1 784  [see 
Hakdel  Commemoration];  at  Oxford  in  1785; 
at  S^ancheeter  in  1785 ;  at  Sheffield  in  1786;  at 
Derby,  Winchester,  and  SaUsbury — in  celebration 
of  the  opening  of  Greenes  organ — in  178S  ;  at 
Hull  in  1 789  in  aid  of  the  Infirmary  ;  at  Liver- 
pool  in  1790;  at  York  in  179 1  (held  annually 
till  iSoa  and  revived  1833)  [see  York]  ;  at 
St.  Mai^garet's,  Westminster,  in  1 79a — ^the  first 
annual  performance  of  the  'Messiah'  in  aid  of 
the  Westminster  Hospital ;  and  at  Edinburgh  in 
1 8 1 5 .  Many  of  these  festivals  were  continued  in 
subsequent  years,  and  some  are  still  held.  The 
Sons  of  the  Clergy  Festival,  the  Three  Choirs 
Festival,  the  Birmingham  and  Norwich  Festivals, 
are  now  held  triennially,  and  at  Iieeds,  Liverpool, 
and  Bristol,  festivals  of  a  similar  character  are 
also  held  every  third  year.  So  are  the  Handel 
Festivals  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  which  after  a  preliminary  trial 
in  1857  began  their  triennial  existence  in  1859. 
[Handbl  Festival.]  The  Edinburgh  Orchestral 
Festivals  are  now  held  annually  under  the 
direction  of  the  Reid  Professor  of  Music,  and 
festivals  of  importance  have  been  established  at 
Glasgow  and  Dundee. 

Festivals  of  Parochial  Choirs,  which  are  now 
held  annually  in  the  majority  of  the  cathedrals 
and  at  other  large  churches,  were  first  organised 
about  the  year  1850,  the  Cheadle  Association  in 
the  diocese  of  Lichfield  being  one  of  the  earliest. 
The  first  festival  of  this  nature  on  a  large  scale 
was  held  in  Durham  Cathedral  in  1863.  Next 
in  order  in  th^  cathedral  or  diocesan  festivals 
came  Ely,  Peterborough,  Salisbury,  and  Norwich, 
and  at  York  in  186 1  there  was  a  festival  in  the 
Minster  with   3700  trained   singers.      Similar 
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services  are  now  held  annu&llj  in  St.  PauVB 
Cathedral,  and  the  system  has  been  adopted  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  in  the  United  States.  [See 
Charity  Childbek.]  [CM.] 

FftnS,  FBAN9018  Joseph,  bom  March  25, 
1784,  at  Mons,  died  March  35,  1871,  at  Brussels, 
the  most  learned,  laborious,  and  prolific  musical 
litterateur  of  his  time.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
organist  at  Mons,  and  early  learned  to  play  the 
violin,  piano,  and  organ,  completing  his  studies 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  Boieldieu  and 
Pradher  were  his  masters  for  the  piano,  but  he 
only  succeeded  in  gaining  the  harmony  prize  in 
1803,  and  the  second  'second  priz'  for  com- 
position in  1807,  scarcely  as  much  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  one  who  delighted  to  style 
himself  the  pupil  of  Beethoven.  He  married 
in  1806,  and  in  181 1  pecuniary  difficulties, 
caused  by  the  loss  of  his  wife's  fortune,  com- 
polled  him  to  retire  to  the  Ardennes,  where  he 
remained  till  his  appointment  as  organist  and 
professor  of  music  at  Douai  in  Dec.  181 5.  In 
1 8a I  he  succeeded  Eler  as  professor  of  counter- 
point and  fugue  at  the  Pans  Conservatoire,  and 
became  librarian  of  that  institution  in  1837.  In 
March  1833  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire  and  maitre  de  chapelle 
to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  two  important  posts, 
which,  besides  ensuring  him  many  gratifying 
distinctions,  obliged  him  to  take  part  in  the 
labours  of  the  Belgian  Acad^mie  Boyale,  for 
which  he  wrote  several  interesting  memoirs. 

F^tis  must  be  considered  separately  in  his 
various  capacities  of  composer,  author  of  theo- 
retical works,  historian,  and  critic.  As  a 
composer  he  wrote  much  pianoforte  music  for 
a  and  4  hands,  chamber-music,  duos,  a 
quartet,  quintets,  and  a  sestet,  overtures  and 
symphonies  for  orchestra,  operas  and  sacred 
music.  His  operas  'L*Amant  et  le  Mari' 
(1830),  'Marie  Stuart  en  Ecosse'  (1833),  <La 
Yieille'  (i8i6),  and  'Le  Mannequin  de  Ber- 
gamo* (183a)  were  produced  at  the  'Op^ra 
Comique*  with  some  success,  though  they  now 
seem  feeble  and  antiquated.  Among  his  sacred 
compositions  we  will  only  specify  his  'Messes 
faciles  pour  Torgue,*  and  his '  Messe  de  Requiem  ^ 
composed  for  tibe  funeral  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Belgians  (1850).  The  greater  part  of  his 
church  music  is  unpublished.  F^tis's  fiune 
however  rests  not  upon  his  compositions,  but 
upon  his  writings  on  the  theory,  histozy,  and 
literature  of  music.  His  'M^thode  A^mentaire 
....  d*harmonie  et  d*acoompagnement '  (1824, 
367  41),  which  has  been  translated  into  ihiglidi 
(Codes  &  Co.)  and  Italian;  his  'Solf^ges  pro- 
gressifs*;  'Manuel  des  principes  de  musique'; 
'  Traits  ^^entaire  de  musique'  (Brussels  1831- 
52) ;  'Traits  du  chant  enchceur' — translated  by 
Helmore  (Kovello)  ;  *  Manuel  des  jeunes  com- 
positeurs';  'M^thode  des  m^thodes  He  piano'; 
and  '  M^ihode  d^entait«  de  Plain  Chant,'  have 
been  of  great  service  to  teachers,  though  some  of 
them  bear  traces  of  having  been  written  in  haste 
for  the  publishers.  Far  «bove  these  must  be 
rankod  his  'Traits  de  I'acoompagiiement  de  la 
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partition'  (1829);  his  'Traits  oomplet  de  la 
th^rie  et  de  la  pratique  de  rharmonie'  (1844), 
which  has  passed  through  many  editions  and 
been  translated  into  several  hmguages;  and 
his  'Traits  du  contrepoint  et  de  la  fugue' 
(1834),  a  really  classical  work.  These  two  last 
F^tis  considered  his  best  original  productions, 
and  looked  to  them  for  his  permanent  reputa- 
tion. They  were  the  more  important  in  his 
eyes  because  he  believed  in  the  infallibility  of 
his  doctrines.  Outside  his  own  peculiar  system 
of  harmonic  generation — the  'omnitonio'  system, 
whose  main  principle  is  that  harmonic  combina- 
tions exist  by  which  any  given  sound  may  be 
resolved  into  any  key  and  any  mode— he  saw 
nothing  but  error  and  confusion.  As  a  historian 
he  was  equally  systematic  and  equally  impatient 
of  contradiction.  Nevertheless,  in  his '  Biographic 
universelle  des  Musiciens,'  and  in  his  'Histoire 
g^n^rale  de  la  Musique'  errors  of  detail  and 
mistakes  in  chronolpgy  abound,  while  many  of 
the  opinions  he  advances  are  open  to  question. 
Easy  as  it  may  be  however  to  find  £ftult  with 
these  two  standard  works,  it  is  impossible  to 
do  without  them.  The  first  edition  of  the 
*  Biographic'  (Paris  1835-44)  is  especially  de- 
fective, but  it  contains  a  remarkable  introduc- 
tion founded  on  the  writings  of  Foricel,  G^ber, 
Kiesewetter,  Hawkins,  and  others.  F^tis  in- 
tended to  use  this  introduction  as  material  for  a 
'Philosophie  de  la  Musique,'  but  had  not  time 
to  accomplish  it.  The  second  edition  of  the 
'Biographic'  (Paris  1860-65)  though  more  com- 
plete and  more  satisfactory  than  its  predecessor, 
should  still  be  consulted  with  discretion ;  its 
dates  are  still  often  wrong,  and  there  are  mistakes, 
especially  in  the  articles  on  English  musicians, 
which  are  almost  ludicrous,  and  might  have  been 
avoided.  [For  Supplement  see  PouoiN.]  F^tis 
unfortunately  allows  his  judgment  to  be  biassed 
by  passion  or  interest.  It  is  a  pity  that  in  his 
'Histoire  g^n^rale  de  la  Musique'  (Didot^  5 
vds.  1869-76)  he  is  not  more  just  to  some  of  his 
poredecessors,  such  as  Villoteau  and  Adrien  de  la 
Fage,  whom  he  quotes  freely  but  never  without 
some  depreciatory  remark,  thus  forgetting  the 
poet's  wordi|: — 
'  Ah  I  doit-on  h^riter  de  oeux  qu'on  assassine  ?' 

In  spite  of  this  defect,  and  of  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  dogmatism,  the  'Histoire  g^^rale  de 
la  Musique,'  although  a  fragment — ^for  it  ceases 
at  the  I5ih  century— exhibits  F^tis  at  his  best. 
Another  useful  work  is  '  La  Musique  mise  k  la 
port^  de  tout  le  monde'  (Paris  1830,  34,  47), 
which  has  been  translated  into  German,  English, 
Spanish,  and  even  Russian.  The  same  elevation 
and  clearness  appear  in  his  innumerable  articles 
and  reviews,  wnich  were  all  incorporated  in  the 
' Biographie,*  the  'Curiosity  historiques  de  la 
Musiqua.'  (Paris  1830),  the  '  Esquisse  de  lliistoire 
de  lluunnonie'  (Paris  1840,  now  very  scarce), 
and  other  works  already  named.  The  'Hevue 
musicale*.  which  he  started  in  1837,  and  con- 
tinued till  35,  was  the  foundation  of  Uie  mumcal 
S-ess  of  France.  This  short  r^um^  of  F^tis's 
hours  will  suffice  to  show  the  immmise  services 
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he  rendered  to  musical  instmotion  and  literature. 
Had  he  been  a  little  less  one-dded,  and  a  little 
more  diiinteroBted  and  fiftir,  he  would  have  been 
ft  model  critic  and  litt^teur. 

Hia  eldest  son,  Edouabd,  bom  at  Bouvignes 
in  Belgium,  May  i6,  i8ia,  at  an  early  age 
assisted  his  father,  and  edited  the  'Kevue 
muricale*  firom  1833  to  35.  He  is  now  art 
critic  of  the  'Ind^pendance  Beige,'  has  edited 
the  5th  vol.  of '  Histoiie  g^^rale  de  la  Musique,* 
and  has  published  'L^;ende  de  Saint  Hubiart' 
(Brussels  1847),  'Les  Musiciens  Beiges*  (Brus- 
sels 1848),  a  useful  work,  and  »  'Catalogue 
raisonn^*  (1877)  of  his  Other's  valuable  library 
purchased  by  the  Grovemment  for  the  'Biblio- 
th^ue  Royale'  of  which  E.  F^tis  is  librarian. 
He  IS  also  professor  <if  aesthetics  to  the  Brussels 
Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  and  member  of  the 
Academic  Royale  in  Brussels.  [G.  C] 

FEVIN,  AirroiNK,  composer  of  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury, whose  works  entitle  him  to  a  position 
amongst  his  ccmtemporaries  second  alone  to  that 
of  Josquin  Depr^.  We  have  only  a  few  vague 
conjectures  as  to  the  aotuid  circumstances  of  his 
life.  Bumey  mentions  Orleans  as  his  birthplace, 
and  later  historians  have  accepted  his  statement. 
Indeed,  there  is  little  reason  to  dispute  it,  unless 
the  existence  of  Fevin*s  compositions  in  MS.  in 
the  cathedral  at  Toledo,  and  the  opinion  of 
Spanish  musicians,  can  make  him  a  Spaniard, 
as  Gevaert  and  Eslava  would  have  him  to  be. 
There  are  some  books  of  masses  in  the  Vienna 
library  containing  three  by  'Anthonius  Fevin, 
pie  memorie.'  Ambros,  in  his  History  of  Music 
(iii.  374)  shows  that  the  date  of  these  books 
lies  between  1514  and  1516,  and  assuming  that 
Fevin  died  about  this  time,  and  moreover  (as 
Glarean  leads  us  to  infer)  that  he  died  quite 
yoimg,  places  his  birth  about  1490.  We  may^ 
at  any  rate,  accept  these  dates  a»  approximately 
true,  and  at  once  see  that  it  is  scarcely  correct  to 
call  Fevin  a  contemporary  of  Josquin.  Although 
he  died  a  few  years  before  the  great  master,  he 
was  probably  bom  40  years  after  the  date  of  Jos- 
quin s  birth.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  premature 
death,  might  not  the  '  Felix  Jodod  emulator,*  as 
Glarean  (aUls  him,  have  lived  on  io  work  by  the 
side  of  Lassus  and  share  with  him  the  glory  of 
a  brighter  period?  Surely  there  was  in  'that 
noble  youth,  whose  modesty-  was  equal  to  his 
genius  (again  we  quote  Glarean),  every  element 
of  greatnessi,  except  perhaps  physical  strength, 
requisite  for  making  nis  Jiame  stand  with  those 
of  Glement  and  (rombert  in  the  sap  between 
Josquin  and  Laasus.  But  although  Fevin  can 
never  be  the  hero  of  any  chapter  in  musical 
history,  there  is  little  doubt  that  when  tlie 
compositions  of  his  time  become  once  more 
ffenerally  known,  the  few  works  which  he  has 
left  behind  him  will  find  &vour  as  soon  as  any, 
on  aooount  of  the  peculiar  charm  which  veils  lus 
most  elaborate  workmanship,  and  the  simplicity 
of  effect  which  seems  to  come  so  naturally  to 
him,  and  so  well  agrees  with  the  personal 
character  for  which  Glarean  admired  him.  We 
give  the  following  list  of  his  works,  and  the  various 
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collections  in  which  they  appear  :>— (1)  3  masses, 
'SanctaTrinitas,"Mentetota,'and  'Ave  Maria,* 
finom  a  book  of  5  masses  (Petrucci,  FossombrDne 
1515).  The  only  known  copy  of  this  work,  with 
all  &e  parts,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Bumey 
has  given  two  beautiful  extracts  from  the  1st 
mass  in  his  History,  (a)  3  masses,  'Ave  Maria,' 
'  Mente  Tota,*  and  '  De  Feria,*  in  '  Liber  quin- 
decim  Missarum  *  (Andreas  Antiquis,  Rom.  1 5 1 6), 
a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Mazarin  Library  at 
Paris.  (3)  6  motets  from  the  ist  book  of  the 
'Motetti  della  corona'  (Petrucci,  Fossombrone 
15 1 4).  (4)  A  motet,  'Descende  in  hortum 
meum,*'  and  <  a  fiigue,  '  Qua  es  ista,'  from  the 
'Cantiones  selectae  ultra  centum*  (Kriesstein, 
Augsburg  1540).  (5)  a  lamentations,  'Migravit 
Juda*  and  *  Reoordare  est,'  from  the  collection  by 
Le  Roy  and  Ballard,  Paris  1557.  (6.)  Detached 
movements  fit>m  mamnn  in  Eislav^'s  '  Lira-sacro- 
Hispana.'  (7)  I  mi^ificat  fit)m  Attaignant's 
5  th  book  for  4  voices,  and  a  motets  fix>m  Us  i  ith 
book  (Paris  J534).  (8)  i  piece  in  the  'Bicinia 
Gallica,  etc.'  (Rhau,  Wittenberg  1545).  (9) 
3  masses,  *0  quam  glorifica  luce,'  'Requiem,' 
and  '  Mente  tota,'  in  the  *  Ambraser  Messen*  at 
Vienna,  and  3  MS.  motets  in  same  library.  (10) 
A  mass,  '  Salve  sancta  parens,'  the  only  copy  oif 
which  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich.  There 
is  a  song  of  his, '  Je  le  Tairray,'  in  the  Harieian 
MSS.  5a4a ;  and  fragments  of  two  massea  in 
Bumey's  musical  extracts,  Add.  MSS.  11,581-a 
— both  in  the  British  Museum.  [J.R.S.-B.] 

FI ALA,  Joseph,  eminent  oboist,  bom  1 749 
at  Lobkowitz  in  Bohemia.  He  taught  himself 
the  oboe,  for  which  he  had  a  perfect  passion, 
but  being  a  serf  was  compelled  to  menial  labour 
in  the  Schloss.  He  ran  away,  and  was  recaptured* 
upon  which  his  mistress,  the  Countess  Lobkowitz, 
ordered  his  front  teeth  to  be  pulled  out  that  he 
might  be  incapable  of  playing :  but  some  of  the 
nobility  of  Prague  interceded  for  him  witii  the 
Emperor,  who  conmumded  him  to  be  set  free. 
He  first  entered  Prince  Wallerstein's  band,  and 
in  1 777  that  of  the  Elector  at  Munich.  He  was 
afterwards  in  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
where  he  made  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the 
Mozarts.  In  1 785  he  was  suddenly  discharged 
by  the  Archbishop,  with  a  loss  of  aoo  florins,  <mi 
which  Mozart  not  only  urged  him  to  oome  to 
Vienna,  but  offered  him  a  good  engagement. 
After  a  residence  of  some  years  in  Russia  he 
became  in  179  a  Capellmeister  to  Prince  Fursten- 
berg  at  Donauschingen,  where  he  died  in  1816. 
He  published  two  sets  of  quartets  (Frankfort 
and  Vienna,  about  1780-86),  'Six  duos  pour 
violon  et  violoncelle'  (Augsburg  1799),  and  two 
sets  of  trios  for  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoon  (Ratisbon 
1806),  besides  MS.  concertos  for  flute,  oboe,  and 
cello.  He  played  several  other  instruments  well, 
especially  the  cello  and  double  bass,  and  was 
evidently  a  man  of  mark.  [M.  CO.] 

FIASCO  (a  flask).  '  Fairs  fiasco,'  *  to  make 
a  fiasco,'  %,e,  a  complete  fieulure — a  phrase  of 
somewhat  recent  introduction.  The  term,  though 
Italian,  is  not  used  by  the  Italians  in  this  sense, 
but  first  by  the  French  and  then  by  ourselves. 
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The  date  and  origin  of  the  expression  are  unknown 
to  Littr^ ;  but  it  is  tempting  to  believe  the  image 
to  be  that  of  a  flask  fiJling  and  breaking — or,  as 
our  own  slang  has  it,  ^coming  to  utter  smash/  [G.] 

FIDDLE.  The  old  English  word,  before  'yioI* 
came  in,  and  still  the  more  idiomatic  of  the  two. 
Both  are  possibly  derived  from  the  same  root — 
vitula,  a  calf,  from  the  springing  motion  of  dancers 
(Dies  and  Littr^ ;  and  compare  the  connection  of 
Geige  and  jig).  Fiddlestick  is  the  violin-bow, 
as  in  the  Epigram  on  a  Bad  Fiddler : — 

Old  Orpheus  played  so  well  he  mov'd  Old  Nick, 
Whilst  thou  mov*St  nothing — but  thy  fiddlestick. 

The  Germans  have  three  terms  for  the  instru- 
ment— Fiedd,  Oeige,  and  Violine.  [G.] 

FIDELIO,  ODER  DIE  EHELIOHE  LIEBE. 

Beethoven's  single  opera  (op.  73) ;  the  words 
adapted  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  Bouilly's 
'  L^onore^  ou  1' Amour  conjugal.*  He  received 
the  text  m  the  winter  of  1804,  and  composed^ 
the  opera  at  Hetzemlorf  in  the  summer.  It  was 
produced  (i .)  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna, 
on  Wednesday,  Nov.  ao,  1805,  in  3  -acts;  the 
overture  was  probably  that  known  as  *  Leonora 
No.  2*  Cherubini  was  in  the  housev  (2.)  It 
was  played  again  on  the  aist  and  aind,  and  then 
withdrawn.  (See  p.  185  a.)  The  libretto  was 
then  reduced  by  Breuning  to  a  acts;  3  pieces  of 
music — said  to  have  been  an  air  for  Pizzaro  with 
chorus ;  a  duet,  Leonore  and  Marzelline ;  and  a 
terzet,  Marzelline,  Jaquino,  and  Rooco — ^were 
sacrificed,  and  the  overture  *  Leonora  No.  3' 
composed.  It  was  played  again  at  the  Imperial 
private  theatre  on  Saturday,  March  ap,  1806, 
and  April  10,  and  again  withdrawn.  (3.)  Early 
in  18 14  the  opera,  as  again  revised  by  Treitsohke, 
was  submitted  to  Beethoven ;  he  at  once  set  to 
work,  and  it  was  produced  a  third  time,  in  a 
acts,  at  the  K&mthnerthor  theatre,  Vienna,  on 
May  a3,  181 4,  as  Fidelio.  The  overture  was 
that  of  the  '  Ruins  of  Athens,'  but  on  the  a6th 
the  overture  in  E,  known  as  the  'Overture  to 
Udelio,'  was  first  played.  It  was  Beethoven's 
wish  that  .the  opera  should  be  called  Leonora, 
but  it  was  never  performed  under  that  name. 
(4.)  It  was  produced  in  Paris,  at  the  Th^tre 
Lyrique,  translated  by  Barbier  and  Garr^,  and 
in  3  acts,  May  5,  i860.  In  London  byOhelard's 
Gennan  company  (Schroder,  etc.)  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  May  18,  1832.  In  English  (Malibran) 
at  C!ovent  Garden,  June  la,  35.  In  Italian 
(Cmvelli  and  Sims  Reeves,  Recitatives  by  Balfe) 
at  Her  Majesty'a,  May  ao,  1851.  (5.)  Ilie  chief 
editions  are — a  P.  F.  score  of  the  and  arrange- 
ment (by  Moscheles  under  B.'s  direction)  without 
Overture  or  Finale,  1810;  with  them,  1815^ 
both  entitled  'Leonore.'  A  ditto  of  the  3rd 
arrangement,  entitled  'Fidelio,*  Aug.  1814.  A 
criticad  edition  by  Otto  Jahn  of  the  complete 
work  as  '  Leonora,*  in  P.  F.  score,  showing  the 
variations  and  changes  (Breitkopf  h  Hartel, 
185 1 ).  An  English  translation  by  Oliphant 
(Addison  k,  HoUier),  and  another  by  Soane, 
with  Pre&oe  (Booeey).  The  4  overtures  are 
^ven  in  the  Royal  Edition  (Boosey).  [G.] 
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FIELD,  HiNBT,  called  'Field  of  Bath,'  was 
bom  Deo.  6,  1797,  and  died  May  19,  1848. 
Pupil  of  Coombs  of  Chippenham.  &yond  these 
facts,  and  that  he  was  a  careful  pianist  and 
-greatly  esteemed  as  a  teacher,  there  is  nothing 
■to  explain  why  he  should  require  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  his  greater  namesake.  [G.] 

FIELD,  John,  known  as  'Russian  Field'  to 
distinguish  him  from  Henry  Field.  Bom  at 
Dublm  July  a6,  1783,  died  Jan.  11,  1837,  at 
Moscow.  To  a  modem  pianist  who  is  aware  of 
Chopin  and  Liszt,  the  name  of  John  Field  recalls 
little  or  nothing  beyond  'Field's  Nocturnes,* — 
not  the  seven  concertos,  so  much  admired  in 
their  day,  nor  the  three  sonatas  dedicated  to  his 
master  Clementi,  nor  the  pianoforte  quintet  with 
litrings,  nor  the  'Airs  varies,*  or  'Polonaise  en 
rondeau,*  or  similar  more  or  less  sentimental 
inanities, — ^but  Field*s  Nocturnes  pure  and  simple. 
And  here  again,  not  the  entire  lot  of  twenty  little 
sentimental  effusions  bound  up  into  a  nocturnal 
sheaf,  but  about  half  a  dozen  delicate  little  lyrics 
— the  nocturnes  in  A,  Eb,  C  minor,  Ab,  and  Bb 
(nos.  4,  7,  a,  3,  and  5,  in  Liszt's  edition),  the 
very  essence  of  all  idylls  and  eclogues, '  Poesies 
intimee '  of  simple  charm  and  inimitable  grace, 
such  as  no  undue  popularity  can  render  stale, 
no  sham  imitation  nauseous.  Both  as  a  player 
and  as  a  composer  Chopin,  and  with  him  all 
modem  pianists,  are  much  indebted  to  Field. 
The  form  of  Chopin*s  weird  nocturnes,  the  kind 
of  emotion  embodied  therein,  the  type  of  melody 
and  its  graceful  embellishments,  the  peculiar 
waving  accompaniments  in  widespread  chords, 
with  their  vaguely  prolonged  sound  resting  on 
the  pedals,  all  this  and  more  we  owe  to  Field. 

Field's  method  of  playing,  as  was  to  be  ex* 
pected  fr^m  dementi's  best  pupil,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  most  smooth  and  equable  touch, 
the  most  perfect  l^ato,  with  supple  wrists  and 
quiet  position  of  the  hands,  a  suave  and  sing- 
ing tone,  capable  of  endless  modifications  and 
delicate  shades  of  expression.  He  is  reported  to 
have  played  his  nocturnes  with  an  inexhaustible 
variety  of  embellishments,  and,  like  Chopin  after 
him,  is  said  to  have  preferred  the  smaller  square 
and  upright  pianofortes  to  grands.  Schuberth 
&  Co.'s  edition  of  his  Nocturnes  is  prefaced 
by  a  charming  essay  in  French  on  Field  and  his 
musical  ways,  by  Franz  Liszt,  well  worth 
reading. 

Field  came  of  a  family  of  musicians.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  violinist  engaged  at  a  theatre  in 
Dublin,  who  again  was  the  son  of  an  organist. 
His  grand&ther  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
music  and  grounded  him  on  the  piano.  He  told 
F^tis  that  both  his  faXhst  and  grandfather  forced 
him  to  practice  so  unmercifully,  that  he  attempted 
to  run  away  from  home — to  which,  however, 
abject  misery  soon  brought  him  back.  The  elder 
Field,  who  was  subsequently  engaged  as  violinist 
at  Bath,  and  afterwards  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  brought  young  John  to  London  and 
apprenticed  hun  (for  a  premium  of  100  guineas) 
to  Clementi,  with  whom  he  became  a  sort  of 
musical  ftftl<Mmn<^»i  in  the  pianoforte  shop  of  Cle* 
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menti  ftnd  Co.,  and  ftotn  whom,  up  to  hii  32nd 
year,  he  received  regular  instraction  in  pianoforte 
playing.  In  1802  Ciementi  took  Field  to  Paris, 
where  his  admirable  rendering  of  Bach*8  and 
Handel*B  fugues  astonished  musicians ;  thence  to 
Germany,  and  thereafter  to  Russia.  Here  he 
was  encountered  by  Spohr,  who  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  him.  Ciementi  kept  him  to  his  old 
trade  of  showing  off  the  pianos  in  the  ware- 
house, and  there  he  was  to  be  found,  a  pale 
melancholy  youth,  awkward  and  shy,  speaking 
ao  language  but  his  own,  and  in  clothes  which 
he  had  far  outgrown;  but  who  had  only  to 
place  his  hands  on  the  keys  for  all  such  draw- 
backs to  be  at  once  forgotten  (Spohr,  Selbstbio- 
graphie  i.  43). 

On  Clementi*B  departure  in  1804  Field  settled 
at  St.  Petersbuiv  as  a  teacher,  where  his  lessons 
were  much  sought  after  and  extraordinarily  well 
paid.  In  1833  he  went  to  Moscow,  and  gave 
concerts  with  even  greater  success  than  in  Peters- 
burg. After  further  travelling  in  BusBia  he 
returned  to  London  and  played  at  the  Philhar- 
nionio— a  concerto  of  his  own^Feb.  37,  1832. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1833 
through  Belgium  and  Switzerland  to  Italy,  where 
at  IMUlan,  Venice  and  Naples,  his  playing  did 
not  please  the  aristocratic  mob,  and  his  concerts 
did  not  pay.  Habits  of  intemperance  had  grown 
upon  him;  he  suffered  firom  fistula,  and  his 
situation  at  Naples  became  worse  and  worse. 
He  lay  in  a  hospital  for  nine  months  in  the  most 
deplorable  condition,  firom  which  at  last  a  Bussian 
family  named  Baemanow  rescued  him,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  consent  to  return  with 
them  to  Moscow.  On  their  way  back  Field  was 
heard  at  Vienna,  and  elicited  transports  of 
admiration  bv  the  exquisite  playix^  of  his 
Nocturnes.  But  his  health  was  gone.  Hardly 
arrived  at  Moscow  he  succumbed,  and  was 
bnried  there  in  Jan.  1837. 

Field's  printed  compositions  for  the  piano  are 
as  follows : — 7  Concertos  (No.  1,  £b  ;  No.  2,  Ab ; 
No.  3,  £b;  No.  4,  £b:   No.  5,  C,  *L'incendie 

SkT  I'orage';  No.  6,  C;  No.  7,  C  minor);  a 
ivertimenti,  with  accompaniment  of  two  violins, 
fiute,  viola  and  bass ;  a  (Quintet  and  a  Bondo  for 
piano  and  strings ;  Variations  on  a  Bussian  air  for 
four  hands ;  a  grand  VaJse,  4  Sonatas,  3  of  which 
are  dedicated  to  Ciementi ;  2  'Airs  en  Bondeau'; 
Fantasie  sur  le  motif  de  la  Polonaise,  '  Aht  quel 
dommage ' ;  Bondeau  Eoossais ;  Polonaise  en  forme 
de  Bondo ;  deux  airs  Anglais,  and  '  Vive  Henry 
ly*  varies;  and  30  pieces  to  which  in  recent 
editions  the  name  of  Nocturnes  is  applied,  though 
it  properly  belongs  to  not  more  than  a  dozen  of 
them.  [E.D.] 

FIEBBABBAS.  An  opera  in  3  acts  by 
Schubert,  words  by  Kupelwieser.  It  was  com- 
missioned by  Barbaja,  but  owing  to  his  failure 
was  never  performed,  and  remains  in  MS.  in 
the  Library  of  the  GeseUsohaft  der  Musikfreunde 
at  Vienna.  Act  I,  304  pages,  is  dated  at  be- 
ginning and  end  asUi  and  31st  May  (1823); 
Act  2,  31st  May  and  5th  June.  The  overture 
is  occasionally  played  at  ooneerts.  [G.] 


FIFE.  The  nnaller  variety  of  the  nmple  Ante; 
possessing  at  most  one  key.  It  is  made  in  several 
keys,  F,  Bb,  and  £b.  It  is  seldom  used  in 
Orchestral  music,  and  only  for  the  production  of 
peculiar  effects.  Fifes  are  combined  with  drums 
in  military  use.  They  play  simple  melodies, 
without  bass,  of  a  marked  character  and  rhythm, 
suitable  to  mark  the  time  of  marching.  [W.  H.  S.] 

FIFTEENTH  is  a  stop  or  set  of  pipes  in  an 
oi^gan  sounding  2  octaves,  or  15  notes,  above  the 
Open  diapason.  Thus  when  the  Fifteenth  and 
Open  diapason  stops  are  drawn  out  at  the  same 
time,  ana  the  finger  is  placed  on  the  key  of 
middle  C,  two  notes  are  sounded — ^middle  0  and 
C  two  octaves  above  it. 

FIFTH.  A  Fifth  is  the  perfect  oonsonanoe, 
the  ratio  of  the  vibrational  numbers  of  the  Hwnitjug 
sounds  of  which  is  3  : 3.  It  is  called  fifth  because 
5  diatonic  notes  are  passed  through  in  arriving 
from  one  extreme  of  the  interval  to  the  other, 
whence  the  Greeks  called  it  iiii  whrr€,  Diapente. 
The  interval  consists  of  3  whole  tones  and  a 
semitone.  [C.H.^UP.] 

FIGABO.    See  Nozzs  Di  Figaro. 

FIGUBANTE.  A  ballelrdancer  who  takes 
an  independent  part  in  the  piece ;  also,  in  France, 
a  subordinate  character  In  a  play,  who  comes  on 
but  has  nothing  to  say. 

FIGIJBE  is  any  short  succession  of  iioie% 
either  as  melody  or  a  group  of  chords,  which  mt>- 
duoes  a  single,  complete,  and  distinct  impreasioo. 
The  term  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  German 
Motiv,  which  is  thus  defined  in  Beissmann*8  ood> 
tinuatlon  of  Mendel's  Lexicon  : — '  Motiv,  Go- 
danke,  in  der  Muidk,  das  kleinere  Glied  eines 
solchen,  aus  dem  dieser  sich  organisch  entwick* 
elt.*  It  is  in  fact  the  shortest  oi>mplete  idea  in 
munc;  and  in  subdividing  musical  works  into 
their  constituent  portions,  as  separate  movenaents, 
sections,  periods,  phrases,  the  units  are  the  figures, 
and  any  subdivision  below  them  will  leave  only 
expressionless  single  notes,  as  nnmAfctiing  as  the 
separate  letters  of  a  word. 

Figures  play  a  most  important  part  in  instru- 
mental music,  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  a 
strong  and  definite  impression  should  be  produced 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  words,  and  convey  the 
sense  of  vitality  to  the  otherwise  incoherent  sac- 
cession  of  sounds.  In  pure  vocal  music  this  is 
not  the  case,  as  on  the  one  hand  the  words  assist 
the  audience  to  follow  and  understand  what  they 
hear,  and  on  the  other  the  quality  of  voices  in 
combination  is  such  as  to  render  strong  charao> 
teristic  features  somewhat  inappropriate.  But 
without  strongly  marked  figures  the  very  reason  - 
of  existence  of  instrumental  movements  can 
hardly  be  perceived,  and  the  success  of  a  move- 
ment of  anv  dimensions  must  ultimately  depend, 
to  a  very  Lai^  extent,  on  the  appropriate  de- 
velopment of  the  figures  which  are  contained  in 
the  chief  subjects.  The  common  expression  that 
a  subject  is  veiy  'w;orkable^*  merely  means  that 
it  contains  well-marked  figures ;  though  it  must 
be  observed  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are 
not  a  few  instances  in  whish  masterly  treatment 
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has  invested  with  powerful  interest  a  figure 
which  at  first  sight  would  seem  altogether  de- 
ficient in  character. 

As  dear  an  instance  as  could  be  given  of  the 
breaking  up  of  a  subject  into  its  constituent 
figiuree  for  the  purpose  of  development,  is  the 
treatment  of  the  first  subject  of  Beethoven*s 
Pastoral  Symphony,  which  he  breaks  up  into 
(a)  (b)  (c) 
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three  figures  corresponding  to  the  first  three 
bars.  As  an  example  of  his  treatment  of  (a) 
may  be  taken — 


(6)  is  twice  repeated  no  less  than  thirty-six  times 
successively  in  the  development  of  the  movement; 
and  (c)  appears  at  the  close  as  follows : —     ^  . 


Bach  and  Beethoven  were  the  great  masters 
in  the  use  of  figures,  and  both  were  content  at 
times  to  make  a  short  figure  of  three  or  four 
notes  the  basis  of  a  whole  movement.  As  ex- 
amples of  this  may  be  quoted  the  truly  famous 
rhythmic  figure  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  (d), 
the  figure  of  the  Scherzo  of  the  9th  Symphony 
(e),  and  the  figure  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
last  Sonata,  in  C  minor  (/).  As  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample from  Bach  may  be  quoted  the  Adagio  from 
the  Toccata  in  D  minor  (g),  but  it  must  be  said 
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Examples  of  this  kind  of  treatment  of  the 
figures  contained  in  subjects  are  very  numerous 
in  ^It^MJ^^l  instrumental  music,  in  various  degrees 
of  refinement  and  ingenuity  ;  as  in  the  ist  move- 
ment of  Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony;  in  the 
same  movement  of  Beethoven  s  8th  Symphony; 
and  in  a  large  number  of  Bach*s  fugues,  as  for 
instance  Nos.  2,  7,  16,  of  the  Wohltemperirte 
Idavier.  The  beautiful  little  musical  poem,  the 
18th  fugue  of  that  series,  contains  as  happy  a 
specimen  of  this  device  as  could  be  cited. 

In  music  of  an  ideally  high  order,  everything 
should  be  recognisable  as  having  a  meaning ;  or, 
in  other  words,  every  part  of  the  music  iSiould 
be  capable  of  being  analysed  into  figures,  so  that 
even  the  most  insignificant  instrument  in  the 
orchestra  should  not  be  merely  making  sounds 
to  fill  up  the  mass  of  the  harmony,  but  should 
be  playing  something  which  is  worth  playing  in 
itself.  It  is  of  course  impossible  for  any  but  the 
highest  genius  to  carry  this  out  consistently,  but 
in  proportion  as  music  approaches  to  this  ideal, 
it  is  of  a  high  order  as  a  work  of  art,  and  in  the 
measure  in  which  it  recedes  from  it,  it  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  mass  of  base,  slovenly,  or 
false  contrivances  which  lie  at  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  are  not  works  of  art  at  all.  This 
will  be  very  well  recognised  by  a  comparison 
of  Schubert  s  method  of  treating  the  accompani- 
ment of  his  songs  and  the  method  adopted  in  the 
laige  proportion  of  the  thousands  of  'popular' 
songs  which  annually  make  their  appearance  in 
this  country.  For  even  when  the  figure  is  as 
simple  as  in  'Wohin,*  'Mein,'  or  'Ave  Maria,' 
the  figure  is  there,  and  is  clearly  recognised,  and 
is  as  different  from  mere  sound  or  stufiSng  to 
support  the  voice  as  a  living  creature  is  from 
dnd  and  inert  day. 


t 

that  examples  in  his  works  are  almost  innumer- 
able, and  will  meet  the  student  at  every  turn. 

A  very  peculiar  use  which  Bach  oocasionAlly 
makes  of  figures,  is  to  use  "one  as  the  bond  of 
connection  running  through  a  whole  movement 
by  constant  repetition,  as  in  Prelude  No.  10  of 
the  Wohltemperirte  Klavier,  and  in  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Italian  Concerto,  where  it  serves 
as  accompaniment  to  an  impassioned  recitative. 
In  this  case  the  figure  is  not  identical  on  each 
repetition,  but  is  fredy  modified,  in  such  a  way 
however  that  it  is  s^ways  recognised  as  the 
same,  partly  by  the  rhythm  and  partly  by  the 
relative  positions  of  the  successive  notes.  This 
manner  of  modifying  a  given  figure  shows  a 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  a  mode  of  treatment 
which  has  become  a  feature  in  modem  music  : 
namely,  the  practice  of  transforming  figures  in 
order  to  show  different  aspects  of  the  same 
thought,  or  to  establish  a  connection  between 
one  thought  and  another  by  bringing  out  the 
characteristics  they  possess  in  common.  As  a 
simple  specimen  of  this  kind  of  transformation, 
may  be  qnioted  a  passage  from  the  first  move- 
ment of  Brahms*s  P.  F.  Quintet  in  F  minor. 
The  figure  stands  at  first  as  at  (A),  then  by 
transposition  as  at  {i).  Its  first  stage  of  trans- 
formation is  (j) ;  further  (A;)  if)  (m)  are  pro- 
gressive modifications   towards  the    stage   (n). 


which,  having  been  repeated  twice  in  different 
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poaitionB,  sppean  finally  aa  the  figure  immedi- 
ately attached  to  the  Cadence  in  Db,  thus — 


i 


^^^ 


^ 
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A  similar  very  fine  example— too  familiar  to 
need  quotation  here — ^is  at  the  close  of  Beethoven^s 
Overture  to  Coriolan. 

The  use  which  Wagner  makes  of  strongly 
marked  figiires  is  very  important,  as  he 
establishes  a  consistent  connection  between  the 
characters  and  situations  and  the  music  by  using 
appropriate  figures  {Leiimotive),  which  appear 
whenever  the  ideas  or  characters  to  which  they 
belong  come  prominently  forward. 

That  figures  vary  in  intensity  to  an  immense 
degree  hardly  requires  to  be  pointed  out ;  and  it 
will  also  be  obvious  that  figiires  of  accompaniment 
do  not  require  to  be  so  marked  as  figures  which 
occupy  positions  of  individual  importance.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  it  may  be  remarked  that 
there  is  hardly  any  department  in  music  in  which 
true  feeling  and  inspiration  are  more  absolutely 
indispensable,  since  no  amount  of  ingenuity  or 
perseverance  can  produce  such  figures  as  that 
which  opens  the  C-minor  Symphony,  or  such 
■oul-moving  figures  as  those  in  the  death  march 
of  Siegfried  in  Wagner*s  '  Gotterdammerung.* 

As  the  common  notion  that  music  chiefly 
consists  of  pleasant  tunes  grows  weaker,  the 
importance  of  figures  becomes  proportionately 
greater.  A  succession  of  isolated  tunes  is  always 
more  or  less  inconsequent,  however  deftly  they 
may  be  connected  together,  but  by  the  appropriate 
use  of  figures  and  groups  of  figures,  such  as  real 
musicians  only  can  invent,  and  the  gradual  un- 
folding of  all  their  latent  possibilities,  continuous 
and  logical  works  of  art  may  be  constructed ;  such 
as  will  not  merely  tickle  the  hearer*s  fancy,  but 
arouse  profound  interest,  and  raise  him  mentally 
and  morally  to  a  higher  standard.       [C.H.H.P.J 

FIGURED.  A  translation  of  Figurato,  an- 
other word  for  Flobid.  Figured  Counterpoint 
is  where  several  notes  of  various  lengths,  with 
syncopations  and  other  omamentai  devices,  are 
set  against  the  single  notes  of  the  Canto  fermo ; 
and  Figured  melody,  or  Canto  figurato,  was  the 
breaking  up  of  the  long  notes  of  the  church 
melodies  into  larger  or  more  rapid  figures  or 
passages.  The  figurirter  Choral,  or  Figured 
chorale,  of  the  German  school  was  a  aimilft.!* 
treatment  of  their  church  tunes,  in  which  either 
the  melody  itself  or  its  accompaniments  are 
broken  up  into  'figrures'  or  groups  of  smaller 
notes  than  the  original.  Of  this  numberless  ex- 
amples may  be  found  in  the  works  of  J.  S.  Bach. 

FIGURED  BASS  is  a  species  of  musical  short- 
hand by  which  the  harmony  only  of  a  piece  is 
indicated.  It  consists  of  the  bass  notes  alone, 
with  figures  to  represent  the  chords.  It  seems 
to  have  been  first  employed  by  Peri,  Caccini, 
Viadana,  and  Monteverde,  about  1600,  in  the 
aocompaniments  of  their  Recitatives  and  Songs, 
and  was  afterwards  for  some  time  in  umveroal 
use  for  accompaniment;  songs  such  as  the  ool- 
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lection  of  the  Orpheus  Britannicus,  and  anthems 
such  as  Boyce*s  collection,  and  great  works  like 
Baches  Passion  and  Handel*s  Meemah,  having 
accompaniments  indicated  in  this  manner.  The 
bass  line  corndsted  of  the  lowest  part  of  whatever 
was  going  on  at  the  time,  whether  treble,  or 
tenor,  or  bass,  and  in  choral  worics  it  often  leapt 
about  promiscuously  in  a  manner  that  would  be 
very  harassing  to  a  player  unaccustomed  to  the 
process,  as  for  example 


mcjiiffHri^iM^^jCTi 


from  the  last  chorus  of  the  Messiah. 

The  figures  represented  the  diatonic  intervals 
counting  upwards,  without  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  chord;  thus  2  always  meant  the  next 
diatouic  note  above— D  above  C,  as  in  (a),  and 
4  the  next  note  but  two,  as  (&),  and  so  on  up  to 
the  9th,  above  which  the  figures  of  the  lower 
octave  were  repeated ;  and  the  choice  of  the  par- 
ticular octave  in  which  a  note  represented  by  a 
figure  should  be  placed,  as  well  as  the  progression 
of  the  parts,  was  generally  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  player. 

It  was  not  customary  to  insert  all  the  figures, 
as  some  intervals  were  looked  upon  as  too  familiar 
to  require  indication,  such  as  the  octave  and 
the  fifth  and  the  third,  or  any  of  them  in 
combination  with  other  intervals;  thus  a  7  by 
itself  would  admit  of  any  or  all  of  them  being 
taken  without  being  indicated,  as  (c) ;  and  a  9 
would  admit  of  a  fifth  and  a  third,  as  {d)  ;  and 
a  6  of  a  third,  but  not  of  a  fifth,  as  (e)  ;  and  a  4 
of  a  fifth  and  an  octave,  as  (/).  When  a  2  was 
written  alone  over  a  note  it  admitted  also  of  a 
sixth  and  a  fourth,  as  (^)  ;  but  more  commonly 
the  4  was  written  with  the  3,  and  the  sixth  only 
was  understood;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only 
case  in  which  notes  other  than  the  octave  or  fifth 
or  third  are  left  to  be  understood. 
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When  notes  were  chromatically  altered  the 
accidental  was  added  by  the  side  of  the  figure 
representing  that  note  (7b),  or  for  sharpening  a 
note  a  line  was  drawn  thit>ugh  the  figiue  or  by 
its  side,  as  at  (Ji),  and  as  it  was  not  customary  to 
write  the  3,  when  the  third  was  to  be  chromatically 
altered  the  accidental  was  placed  by  itself  with  the 
bass  note — thus  a  simple  |,  b,  or  t|,  implied  a  f , 
b,  or  t|,  3rd.  When  the  bass  moved  and  any  or  all 
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of  the  notes  of  the  harmony  above  it  stood  still, 
it  was  common  to  indicate  this  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  figures  indicating  the  notes  which 
remained  stationary  to  the  place  where  they 
moved  again,  and  if  the  not^  happened  to  be 
such  as  were  usually  left  to  be  understood  by 
the  player,  the  lines  were  drawn  over  the  bass 
from  the  point  in  which  it  b^an  to  move  under 
the  implied  chord.  Whenever  the  bass  was  to 
be  unaccompanied  by  harmony,  the  words  'Tasto 
Solo'  were  written. 

The  figures  were  usually  written  in  their 
numerical  order,  though  for  special  purposes  they 
might  be  reversed  when  the  composer  required  a 
particular  disposition  of  the  notes,  ^and  simihur 
emergencies  often  caused  the  8  or  the  5  or  the  3 
to  be  inserted  if  it  was  indispensable  that  the 
notes  represented  by  those  figures  should  not  be 
mi«ed  out.  [C.H.H.P.] 

FILLE  DU  REGIMENT,  LA.  Opehk  in  3 
acts ;  words  by  Bayard  and  St.  Georges ;  music  by 
Donizetti.  I^K)duced  at  the  Op^ra  comique  Feb. 
II,  1840.  In  London, 'as  La  Figlia  dilEleggi- 
mento,  at  Her  Majesty's  (Jenny  ^nd)  May  27, 
1847;  and  as  The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment 
(Fitsball)  at  Surrey  Theatre  Dec.'  31,  47. 

FILTSCH,  Charles,  bom  about  1830  at  Her- 
mannstadt,  Siebenburgen,  Hungary.  He  appears 
to^iave  received  his  earliest  regular  instruction 
on  the  piano  from  Mittag  at  Vienna.  In  184a 
he  was  in  Paris,  studying  under  Chopin  and 
Lvszt.  In  the  summer  of  43  he  came  to  London 
(at  the  same  time  with  Ernst,  Halle,  Sivori, 
Dreyschock/  and  Spohr),  and  appeared  twice  in 

Sublic,  onoe  on  June  14,  at  St.  James's  Theatre, 
etween  two  of  the  plays,  and  a^n  on  July  4, 
at  a  Mating  of  his  own>  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms.  On  the  latter  occasion,  besides  the 
Scherzo  in  B  minor  and  other  pieces  of  Chopin, 
he  played  a  Prelude  and  Fugue  of  Bach's  and  a 
piece  in  A  from  the  'Ten^eraments'  of  Men- 
delssohn. In-the  last  of  these  he  was  peculiarly 
happy.  'Presto  de  Mendelssohn,'  said  Spohr, 
the  moment  he  eaw  Filtsch  seated  r^t  the  piano 
at  Sir  G.  Smart's  a  few  nights  after.  He  also 
played  at  Buckingham  Valwce  before  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert.  He  was  then  13  years  old, 
and  his  playing  is  described  as  most  remarkable 
both  for  execution  and  expression — full  at  once 
of  vis^our  and  feeling,  poetry  and  passion.  (See 
the  Muncal  Examiner  for  June  17  and  July  8, 
1843.)  Every  one  who  met  him  seems  to  have 
loved  him.  He  was  'le  petit'  in  Paris,  and 
'little  Filtsch'  in  London.  According  to  the 
enthusiastic  von  Lenz,  Chopin  said  that  he  played 
his  music  better  than  he  him^elf^  while  Liszt  on 
one  occasion  exclaimed '  C^and  ce  petit  voyagera 
je  fermerai  boutique.'  (Lenz,  'Groese  P.F.Vir- 
tnoeen,'  p.  36 ;  '  Beethoven  et  ses  3  Styles,'  i. 
339.)  But  he  was  not  destined  to  fulfil  the 
promise  of  so  brilliant  a  childhood  —  the  blade 
was  too  keen  for  the  scabbard;  and,  as  Mos- 
cheles  warned  him,  he  practised  too  much  for 
his  strength ;  consumption  showed  itself  and  he 
died  at  Venice  on  May  11, 1845.  L^O 
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FINALE,  (i)  The  Uist  movement  of  a  sym- 
phony, sonata,  concerto,  or  other  instrumental 
composition.  (2)  The  piece  of  music  with  which 
any  of  the  acts  of  an  opera  are  brought  to  a 
close. 

(i)  The  finales  of  the  first  great  master  of 
the  symphony,  Haydn,  though  developed  with 
extraordinary  skill  and  inexluiustible  invention, 
are  mostly  of  a  somewhat  playful  character. 
Though  their  treatment  is  learned,  their  subjects 
are  often  trite.  They  are  almost  uniformly  cast 
in  the  'rondo,'  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
'  sonata*  form.  The  finales  of  more  recent  masters 
exhibit  a  somewhat  severer  purpose,  and  are  cast 
in  forms  for  which,  seeing  their  variety,  no  name 
has  been,  or  seems  likely  to  be,  devised.  In  the 
finale  to  Mozart's  so-called  'Jupiter  Symphony' 
every  oonceivable  contrapuntal  resource  is  em- 
ployed, with  a  freedom  unsurpassed  by  the 
greatest  masters  of  fiigue,  to  give  eflfect  to  ideaa 
such  as  have  been  vouchqafed  to  few  other  com- 
posers. In  those  of  Beethoven  the  great  musical 
poet  goes  'from  strength  to  strength,  and  having, 
as  he  would  seem  to  have  thought,  exhaust^ 
all  the  capabilities  for  effect  of  the  instrumental 
orchestra,  brings  the  chorus  to  bear  on  his  latest 
symphony — a  colossal  monument  of  the  inven- 
tion, and  command  of  invention,  of  its  composer ; 
surpassing  in  scale,  variety,  and  effect  all  former 
and  indeed  subsequent  efforts  of  the  kind. 

(3)  In  the  earlier  operas,  of  whatever  nation, 
each  act  was  commoxdy  terminated  by  an  aria 
or  at  the  most  duet,  constructed  rather  to 
exhibit  the  powers  of  the  singer  or  singers 
employed  in  it,  than  to  carry  on  or  even 
emphasise  the  action.  The  last  act  was  some- 
times brought  to  a  close  with  a  chorus,  generally 
brief  and  always  of  the  simplest  character. 
The  finide  proper — the  great  concerted  piece 
in  the  course  of  which  the  interest  of  each 
act  culminates — is  a  modem  addition  to  the 
musical  drama,  having  its  origin  in  the  earlier 
Italian  opera  huffa-^of  the  last  century.  The 
principal  masters  of  this  delightful  variety  of 
musical  composition  were  Leo,  Pergolesi,  the 
Italianised  (German  Hasse,  and  Logroscino ;  and 
it  is  in  the  operas  of  the  last  of  these,  otherwise 
greatly  distinguished  for  their  inventiveness  and 
spirit,  that  the  finale  first  appears,  though  in  a 
somewhat  primitive  form.  To  Piocinni  its 
development,  if  net  its  perfectionment,  is  sub- 
sequently due.  His  opera  'La  Cecchina,  ossia 
la  Buona  Figliuola'  owed  much  of  its  extra- 
ordinary popularity  to  the  introduction  of  finales 
in  which  the  action  was  carried  on,  and  which 
were  first  enlivened  to  the  ear  by  the  varieties 
of  key  and  of  rhythm  given  to  the  successive 
movements,  and  to  the  eye  by  the  entrances  and 
exits  of  the  different  persons  of  the  drama. 

Two  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  class  form 
large  portions  of  Mozart's  'Nozze  di  Figaro.* 
One  of  them — that  to  the  second  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  performed,  the  first  act— consists  of 
no  less  than  eight  movements,  as  various  in 
character  as  are  the  nine  personages  who  are 
concerned  in  it,  and  whose  several  accusations. 
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defences,  protests,  recriminations,  and  alterna- 
tions of  success  and  failure  are  wrought  into 
a  work  of  musical  art  which,  as  has  bNBen  well 
said,  'begins  on  an  eminence  and  rises  to  the 
last  note.* 

The  great  eoncerted  piece,  whether  introduced 
at  the  end  of  an  act  or  elsewhere,  has  not  been 
niade  an  essential  feature  of  modem  opera 
without  strong  protest;  and  this  by  the  same 
writer  whose  amusing  designation  of  barytones 
and  basses  hss  already  been  quoted.  [Bass.] 
Lord  Mount-Edgecumbe  (Musical  Reminiscences, 
Sect,  yii.)  attributes  its  introduction  to  no  other 
cause  than  the  depline  of  the  art  of  singing,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  making  compensation  to 
the  musical  hearer  for  a  deficiency  of  individual 
excellence  by  a  superfluity  of  aggregate  mediocrity. 
'Gompoeera,'  he  says,  'having  (now)  few  good, 
voices,  and  few  good  singers  to  write  for,  have 
been  obliged  to  adapt  their  compositions  to  the 
abilities  of  those  who  were  to  perform  in  them ; 
and  as  four,  five,  or  six  moderate  performers 
produce  a  better  effect  jointly  than  they  could 
by  their  single  efforts,  songs  have  disappeared, 
and  interminable  quartettos,  quintettos,  sestettoa 
etc.  usurp  their  place.'  And  again,  'It  is 
evident  that  in  such  compositions  each  indivi- 
dual singer  has  little  room  for  displaying  either 
a  fine  voice  or  good  singing,  and  that  power 
of  lungs  is  more  essentSd  than  either;  very 
good  singers  therefore  are  scaroely  necessary, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  though  there  are 
now  none  so  good,  neither  are  there  many  so 
bad  as  I  remember  in  the  inferior  characters. 
In  these  levelling  days,  equalisation  has  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  stage  and  musical  profession ; 
and  a  kind  of  mediocrity  of  talent  prevails, 
which,  if  it  did  not  occasion  the  invention  of 
these  melodramatic  pieces  is  at  least  very  favour- 
able to  their  execution. '  The  most  extraordinary 
thing  connected  with  this  passage  is  that  it  was 
written  half  a  century  after  the  production  of 
Mozart's  'Kozze  di  Figaro,'  with  which  the 
venerable  critic  was  certainly  well  acquainted. 
From  the  most  recent  form  of  opera,  that  of 
Wagner,  the  finale,  like  the  air,  the  duet,  the  trio 
or  other  self-contained  movement,  has  entirely 
disappeared.  Each  act  may  be  described  as 
one  movement,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
which  no  natural  pause  is  to  be  found,  and  from 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  connected, 
or  in  itself  complete  extract  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  this  '  system '  should  in  its  integ- 
rity maintain,  or  attain,  extensive  popularity; 
but  it  will  no  doubt  more  or  less  affect  all  future 
musical  dramas.  [J.H.] 

FINCH,  Hoir.  and  Rev.  Edward,  a  pre- 
bendary of  York  in  1 704,  composed  several  pieces 
of  church  music.  Of  these  a  '  Te  Deum'  and  an 
anthem  *  Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,'  are  included 
in  Tudway's  collection  of  church  music  in  the 
British  Museum  (Harl.  MSS.  1337-42).  He 
died  Feb.  14, 1738.  aged  74,  [W.H.H.] 

FINGERBOARD.  The  Fingerboard  is  that 
part  of  the  violin  and  other  stringed  instruments 
played  with  a  bow,  over  which  the  strings  are 
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stretched,  and  against  which  the  fingers  of  tiA 
left  hand  of  the  player  press  the  strings  in  order 
to  raoduce  sounds  not  given  by  the  open  rtring. 

The  fingerboard  of  Uie  vioUn  is  best  made  of 
ebony,  as  harder  and  less  easily  worn  out  than  my 
other  wood.  Its  surface  is  somewhat  carved— 
corresponding  to  the  top  line  of  the  bridge,  but 
not  quite  so  much— in  order  to  allow  the  bov 
to  touch  each  string  separately,  which  would  be 
impossible,  if  bridge  and  fingerboard  were  flat 
On  an  average-sized  violin  it  measures  10^  incbei 
in  length,  while  its  width  is  about  i  inch  nesreit 
to  the  head  of  the  violin  and  x4  inch  at  the 
bridge-end.  It  is  glued  on  to  Uie  neck,  and 
extends  from  the  head  to  about  three-foortb  of 
the  distance  between  the  neck  and  the  bridge. 
At  the  head-end  it  has  a  slight  rim,  called  the 
*  nut,'  which  supports  Uie  strings  and  keeps  them 
at  a  distance  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  vibrate 
without  touching  the  fingerboard.  This  distance 
varies  considerably  according  to  the  style  of  the 
player.  A  broad  tone  and  an  enersetic  treat- 
ment of  the  instrument  require  much  room  for 
the  greater  vibration  of  the  strings,  and  conse- 
quently a  high  nut.  Amateur-players,  as  a  nk, 
prefer  a  low  nut,  which  makes  it  easier  to  preei 
the  strings  down,  but  does  not  allow  of  the  pro- 
duction of  1^  powerful  tone. 

The  fingerboard,  getting  worn  by  the  constant 
action  of  the  fingers,  must  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time.  The  modem  technique  of  violin-plajiag 
requires  the  neck,  and  in  consequence  the  finger 
board,  to  be  considerably  longer  than  they  were 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Cremona  makers.  For 
these  reasons  we  hudly  ever  find  an  old  instra* 
ment  with  either  the  original  fingerboard,  bridge^ 
sound-post,  or  bass-bar,  iJl  of  which  however  eaa 
be  made  just  as  well  by  any  good  violin-maker 
now  living  as  by  the  ancient  master*. 

l^e  fingerboards  of  the  Violoncello  and  Do1lbl^ 
bass  are  made  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of 
the  violin,  except  that  the  side  of  the  fingerboard 
over  which  the  lowest  string  is  stretched  ii 
flattened  in  order  to  give  sufficient  room  for  iti 
vibration.  Spohr  adopted  a  somewhat  simiUr 
plan  on  his  violin  by  having  a  little  scoopingKKit 
underneath  the  fourth  string,  which  grew  flatter 
and  narrower  towards  the  nut. 

In  the  instruments  of  the  older  viola-,  gambit 
and  lyra-tribe,  the  fingerboard  was  provided  with 
frets.  [P.D.] 

FINGER,  Gottfbud  or  Qodtkky,  a  native 
of  Olmfits  in  Moravia,  came  to  England  about 
1685,  and  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  Jamea 
II.     In  1688  he  published  'Sonatas  XII.  pro 
Diversis  Instrumentis.     Opus  Primum,'  and  iA 
1690  '  Six  Sonatas  or  Solos,  three  for  a  violin 
and  three  for  a  flute.'    In  1691,  in  conjunction 
with  John  Banister,  he  publidied  'Ayres,  Cha* 
cones.  Divisions  and  Sonatas  for  Violins  and 
flutes,*  and  shoortly  after  joined  Godfrey  KeUer 
in  producing  *  A  Set  of  S<matas  in  five  parts  for 
flutes  and   hautboys.'      He   subsequently  pub- 
lished other  sonatas  far  violins  and  flutes.    la 
1693  Finger  composed  the  music  for  Theophilus 
Parsona*  Ode  £ar  the  annual  celebration  of  St. 
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Cecilia*B  day.  In  1696,  in  conjunction  with  John 
Bodes,  he  composed  the  music  for  Motteux*8 
toasquei  *The  Loves  of  Mars  and  Venus,*  and 
in  the  next  year  that  for  Ravenscroft's  comedy, 

*  The  Anatomist,  or.  The  Sham  Doctor.*  In 
1 701  he  set  to  music  Elkanah  Settlors  opera, 
'  The  Virgin  Prophetess,  or,  The  Siege  of  Troy.' 
In  the  same  year  he  was  awarded  the  fourth 
prize  for  the  composition  of  Gongreve's  masque, 

*  The  Judgment  of  Paris,'  the  others  being  given 
to  John  Weldon,  John  Eccles,  and  Daniel  Pur- 
cell.  Finger  was  so  displeased  at  the  ill  recep- 
tion of  his  composition  that  he  quitted  England 
hMid  returned  to  Germany,  where  in  170a  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  chamber  musician 
to  Sophia  Charlotte,  Queen  of  Prussia.  Whilst 
At  Berlin  he  composed  two  Gennan  operas,  '  Siee 
der  Schonheit  uber  die  Helden*  and  'Rozane, 
both  performed  in  1706.  In  1717  he  became 
chapel-master  at  the  court  of  Gotha.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  subsequent  career.  Besides  the 
above-mentioned  compositions  Finger  wrote  in- 
strumental music  for  the  following  plays — *  The 
Wives*  Excuse,'  169a;  'Love  for  Love,*  1695; 

*  The  Mourning  Bride/  1697 ;  '  Love  at  a  loss,* 

*  Love  makes  a  man,'  *  The  Humours  of  the  Age,' 
and  •  Sir  Harry  Wildair,'  1701.  [W.H.H.] 

FINGERING  (Ger.  Fingertatz,  Applioatur; 
Fr.  Doigti),  the  method  which  governs  the 
application  of  the  fingers  to  the  keys  of  any 
keyed  instrument,  to  the  various  positions  upon 
stringed  instruments,  or  to  the  holes  and  keys  of 
wind  instruments,  the  object  of  the  rules  being 
in  all  cases  to  facilitate  execution.  The  word  is 
also  applied  to  the  numerals  placed  above  or 
beneath  the  notes,  by  which  the  particular  fingers 
to  be  used  are  indicated. 

In  this  article  we  have  to  do  with  the  fingering 
of  the  pianoforte  (that  of  the  organ,  though  dif- 
ferent in  detail,  is  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples»  and  will  not  require  separate  considera- 
tion) ;  for  the  fingering  of  wind  and  stringed 
instruments  the  reader  is  referred  to  each  par- 
ticular name. 

In  order  to  understand  the  principles  upon 
which  the  rules  of  modem  fingenng  are  based,  it 
will  be  well  to  glance  briefly  at  the  history  of 
those  rules,  and  in  so  doing  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  two  causes  have  operated  to  influence 
their  development  —  the  construction  of  the 
keyboard,  and  the  nature  of  the  music  to  be 
performed.  It  is  only  in  comparatively  modem 
times^  in  fact  since  the  rise  of  modern  music, 
that  the  second  of  these  two  causes  can  have  had 
much  influence,  for  the  earliest  use  of  the  oigan 
was  merely  to  accompany  the  simple  melodies  or 
plainsongs  of  the  church,  and  when  in  later 
years  instrumental  music  proper  came  into  exist- 
ence, which  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  its  style  and  character  closely  resembled 
that  of  the  vocal  music  of  the  time.  The  form 
and  construction  of  the  keyboard,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  have  affected  the  development  of  any 
system  of  fingering  fix>m  the  very  banning,  and 
the  various  changes  which  took  place  from  time 
to  time  are  in  fact  sufiicient  to  account  for  cer- 


tain remarkable  differences  which  exist  between 
the  earliest  rules  of  fingering  and  those  in  totca 
at  the  present  time.  Until  the  latter  half  of  the 
1 6th  century  there  would  appear  to  have  been 
no  idea  of  establishing  rules  for  fingering ;  ncnr 
could  this  have  been  otherwise,  for  from  the  time 
of  the  earliest  organs,  the  keys  of  which  were 
from  3  to  6  inches  wide,  and  were  struck  with 
the  closed  fist,  down  to  about  the  year  1480, 
when,  although  narrower,  the  octave  still  mea- 
sured about  two  inches  more  than  on  the  modem 
keyboard,  any  attempt  at  fingering  in  the  modem 
sense  must  have  been  out  of  the  question.  The 
eariiest  marked  fingering  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  is  that  given  by  Ammerbach  in  his 
'  Orgel  oder  Instrument  Tabulatur  *  (Leipzig, 
157 1).  This,  like  all  the  fingering  in  use  then 
and  for  long  afterwards,  is  characterised  by  the 
almost  complete  avoidance  of  the  use  of  the 
thumb  and  little  finger,  the  former  being  only 
occasionally  marked  in  the  left  hand,  and  the 
latter  never  employed  except  in  playing  intervals 
of  not  less  than  a  fourth  in  the  same  hand. 
Ammerbadi*s  fingering  for  the  scale  is  as  follows, 
the  thumbs  being  marked  0  and  the  fingers  with 
the  first  three  numerals : — 
Right  Hand, 


m 


iiSA 


&^  •  • 


Ltfl  Hand, 


i 


*1*1*SS1>1 


::^^^m: 
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This  kind  of  fingering,  stiff  and  awkward  as  it 
appears  to  us,  remained  in  use  for  upwards  of 
a  century,  and  is  even  found  as  late, as  1 718,  in 
the  third  edition  of  an  anonymous  work  entitled 
'  Kurzen  jedoch  griindlichen  Wegweiser,*"  etc. 
Two  causes  probably  contributed  to  retard  the 
introduction  of  a  more  complete  system.  In  the 
first  place,  the  oxgan  and  clavichord  not  being 
tuned  upon  the  system  of  equal  temperament, 
music  for  these  instruments  was  only  written  in 
the  simplest  keys,  with  the  black  keys  but  rarely 
used;  and  in  the  second  place  the  keyboards 
of  the  earlier  organs  were  usually  placed  so  high 
above  the  seat  of  the  player  that  the  elbows  were 
of  necessity  considerably  lower  than  the  fingers. 
The  consequence  of  the  hands  being  held  in  this 
position,  and  of  the  black  keys  being  but  seldom 
required,  would  be  that  the  three  long  fingers, 
stretched  out  horizontally,  would  be  chiefly  used, 
while  the  thumb  and  little  finger,  being  too  short 
to  reach  the  keys  without  difficulty,  would  simply 
hang  down  below  the  level  of  the  keyboard. 

But  although  this  was  the  usuid  method  of 
the  time,  it  is  highly  probable  that  various 
experiments,  tending  in  the  direction  of  the  use 
of  the  thumb,  were  made  from,  time  to  time  by 
different  players.  Thus  Praetorius  says  ('Syn- 
tagma Musicum,'  1619), '  Many  think  it  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  and  despise  such  organists 
as  do  not  use  this  or  that  particular  fingering, 
which  in  my  opinion  is  not  worth  the  talk ;  for 
let  a  player  run  up  at  down  with  either  first, 
middle,  or  third  finger,  aye,  even  with  his  nose  if 
that  could  help  him,  provided  everything  is  done 
clearly,  correctly,  and  gracefully,  it  does  not  much 
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matter  how  or  in  what  maimer  it  is  accomplished.* 
One  of  the  boldest  of  these  experimenters  was 
Couperin,  who  in  his  work  '  L*art  de  toucher  le 
clavecin*  (Paris,  1 71 7)  gives  nmnerous  examples 
of  the  employment  of  the  thmnb.  He  uses  it 
however  in  a  very  unmethodical  way ;  for  in- 
stance, he  would  use  it  on  the  first  note  of  an 
ascending  scale,  but  not  again  throughout  the 
octave;  he  employs  it  for  a  change  of  fingers 
on  a  single  note,  and  for  extensions,  but  in 
passing  it  under  the  fingers  he  only  makes  use 
of  the  first  finger,  except  in  two  cases,  in  one 
of  which  the  second  finger  of  the  left  hand  is 
passed  over  the  thumb,  and  in  the  other  the 
thumb  is  passed  under  the  third  finger,  in  the 
very  unpractical  fashion  shown  in  the  last  bar 
of  the  following  example,  which  is  an  extract 
from  a  composition  of  his  entitled  'Le  Mouche- 
ron,*  and  will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  his 
fingering. 

r-X  l-«-X  iZxilxi      4X141S>8I*'^ 


A     1     #X  I-P-Xllxijxi      4X14l«»Bl^ 
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About  this  time  also  the  thumb  first  came 
into  use  in  England.  Puroell  gives  a  rule  for 
it  in  the  instructions  for  fingering  in  his  '  Choice 
Ck»llection  of  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord,*  pub- 
lished about  1 700,  but  he  employs  it  in  a  very 
tentative  manner,  using  it  only  once  throughout 
a  scale  of  two  octaves.    His  scale  is  as  follows : — 


Might  Hand. 

X 


4     4 
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Contemporary  with  Couperin  we  find  Sebastian 
Bach,  to  whose  genius  fingering  owes  its  most 
striking  development,  since  in  his  hands  it  became 
transformed  from  a  chaos  of  unpractical  rules  to 
a  perfect  system,  which  has  endured  in  its  essential 
parts  to  the  present  day.  Bach  adopted  the  then 
newly  invented  system  of  equal  temperament  for 
the  tuning  of  the  clavichord,  and  was  therefore 
enabled  to  write  in  every  key;  thus  the  black 
keys  were  in  continual  use,  and  this  fact>  together 
with  the  great  complexity  of  his  music,  rendered 
the  adoption  of  an  entirely  new  system  of  finger- 
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ing  inevitable,  all  existing  methods  being  totaflr 
inadequate.  Acooidingly,  he  fixed  the  place  of 
the  thumb  in  the  scale,  and  made  free  use  of 
both  that  and  the  little  finger  in  every  pooohle 
position.  In  oonsequenoe  of  this  the  hands  wen 
held  in  a  more  forward  position  on  the  keyboud, 
the  wrists  were  raised,  the  long  fingers  became 
bent,  and  therefore  gained  greatly  in  flexibility, 
and  thus  Bach  acquired  such  a  prodigious  power 
of  execution  as  compared  with  his  contempomieB, 
that  it  is  said  that  nothing  which  was  at  all 
possible  was  for  him  in  the  smallest  degree 
difficult. 

Our  knowledge  of  Bach*s  method  is  derived 
from  the  writings  of  his  son,  Emanuel,  who 
taught  it  in  his  '  Yersuch  tibo-  die  wahre  Art 
das  Clavier  zu  spielen.'  But  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  conclude  that  he  gave  it  literally  and 
without  omissions.  At  any  rate  Uiere  are  two 
small  pieces  extant,  the  marked  fingering  in 
which  IS  undoubtedly  by  Sebastian  Bach  himaeli^ 
and  yet  differs  in  several  respects  from  hia  own 
rules  as  given  by  his  son.  These  pieces  are  to 
be  found  in  the  'Clavierbttchlein,  and  one  of 
them  is  also  published  as  No.  1 1  of '  Douze  petiti 
Pr^udes,'  but  without  Bach's  fingering.  The 
other  is  here  given  complete : — 


aS8S18SX      S82S4 


Aly  j^ 


1     8  8  4     8  1X1        ^    ^      T  5 


In  the  above  example  it  is  worthy  of  notioe 
that  although  Bach  himself  had  laid  down  the 
rule,  that  the  thumb  in  scale-playing  was  to  be 
used  twice  in  the  octave,  he  does  not  abide  br 
it,  the  scales  in  this  instance  bdng  fingered 
according  to  the  elder  plan  of  passing  the  second 
finger  over  the  third,  or  the  first  over  the  thumb. 
In  the  fifth  bar  again  the  second  finger  paaaea 
over  the  first — a  ptogression  which  ia  disallowed 
by  Emanuel  Bach. 

The  discrepancies  between  Bach's  fingering 
and  his  son's  rules,  shown  in  the  other  piece 
mentioned,  occur  between  bars  a  a  and  45,  34 
and  35,  and  38  and  39,  and  consist  in  passing 
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the  ■econd  finger  over  the  fint,  the  little  finger 
under  the  third  (left  hand),  and  the  third  over 
the  little  finger  (left  hand  also). 

Bar  23, 
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From  these  discrepancies  it  would  appear  that 
Bach's  own  fingering  was  more  varied  than  the 
description  of  it  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  that  it  was  free  in  the  sense  not  only  of 
employing  every  possible  new  combination  of 
fingers^  but  also  <^  making  use  of  all  the  old 
ones,  such  as  the  passing  of  one  long  finger  over 
another.  Emanuel  Bach  restricts  this  freedom 
to  some  extent,  allowing  for  instance  the  passage 
of  the  second  finger  over  the  third,  but  of  no 
other  long  finger.  Thus  only  so  much  of  Bach's 
method  has  remained  in  practical  use  to  the 
present  dav  as  Emanuel  Bach  retained,  and  as 
is  absolutely  essential  for  the  performance  of  his 
works. 

Emanuel  Bach*s  fingering  has  been  practically 
that  of  all  his  successors  until  the  most  recent 
times ;  Clementi,  Hummel,  and  Czemy  adopted 
it  almost  without  change,  exoeptinff  only  the 
limitation  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the 
pianoforte,  the  touch  of  which  requires  a  much 
sharper  blow  fix>m  the  finger  than  that  of  the 
clavichord  or  harpsichord,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  gentle  gliding  of  the  second  finger 
over  the  thurd,  which  was  allowed  by  Emanuel 
Bach,  has  become  unsuitable,  and  is  now  rarely 
used. 

In  the  teaching  of  all  the  above-named  masters, 
one  principle  is  particularly  observed, — the  thumb 
is  not  used  on  a  black  key  except  (as  Emanuel 
Bach  puts  it)  'in  cases  of  necessity,*  and  it  is 
the  abolition  of  this  restriction  which  forms  the 
latest  development  of  filtering.  Modem  com- 
posers, and  in  particular  Chopin  and  Liszt,  have 
by  their  invention  of  novel  passages  and  diffi- 
culties done  once  more  for  the  thumb  what  Bach 
did  for  it,  and  just  as  he  redeeaied  it  from  a 


condition  of  uselessness,  so  have  they  freed  its 
employment  from  all  rules  and  restrictions  what- 
soever. Hummel,  in  his  'Art  of  playing  the 
Pianoforte,*  says  'We  must  employ  the  same 
succession  of  fingers  when  a  passage  consists  of 
a  progression  of  similar  groups  of  notes  ....  The 
intervention  of  the  black  key  changes  the  sym- 
metrical progression  so  far  only  as  the  rule 
forbids  the  use  of  the  thumb  on  the  black  keys.' 
But  the  modem  system  of  fingering  would  employ  • 
absolutely  the  same  order  of  fingers  throughout 
such  a  progression  without  considering  whether 
black  keys  intervene  or  no.  Many  examples  of 
the  application  of  this  principle  may  be  found 
in  Tausig^s  edition  of  dementi's  'Gradus  ad 
Pamassum,'  especially  in  the  first  study,  a  com- 
parison of  whidi  with  the  original  edition  (where 
it  is  No.  16)  will  at  once  show  its  distinctive 
characteristics.  That  the  method  has  immense 
advantages  and  tends  greatly  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  modem  difficulties  cannot  be  doubted, 
even  if  it  but  rarely  produces  the  striking  results 
ascribed  to  it  by  Von  Billow,  who  says  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  of  Cramer's  Studies,  that 
m  his  view  (which  he  admits  may  be  somewhat 
chimerical),  a  modem  pianist  of  the  first  rank 
ought  to  be  able  by  its  help  to  execute  Bee- 
thoven*s  'Sonata  Appassionata*  as  readily  in  the 
key  of  Ff  minor  as  in  that  of  F  minor,  and  with 
the  same  fingering  1 

There  are  two  methods  of  marking  fingering, 
one  used  in  England  and  the  other  in  all  other 
countries.  Both  consist  of  figures  placed  above 
the  notes,  but  in  the  English  system  the  thumb 
is  represented  by  a  x  ,  and  the  four  fingers  by 
I,  3,  3,  and  4,  while  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  the  first  five  numerals  are  employed,  the 
thumb  being  numbered  i,  and  the  four  fingers  a, 
3,  4,  and  5.  This  plan  was  probably  introduced 
into  Germany — where  its  adoption  only  dates 
from  the  time  of  Bach — from  Italy,  since  the 
earliest  German  fingering  (as  in  ike  example 
from  Ammerbach  quoted  above)  was  precisely 
the  same  as  the  present  English  system,  except 
that  the  thumb  was  indicated  by  a  cypher 
instead  of  a  cross.  The  same  method  came  into 
partial  use  in  England  for  a  short  tiine,  and  may 
be  found  spoken  of  as  the  'Italian  manner  of 
fingering'  in  a  treatise  entitled  'The  Harpsichord 
Illustrated  and  Improv'd,'  published  about  1 740. 
Purcell  also  adopted  it  in  his  'Choice  Col- 
lection '  quoted  above,  but  with  the  bewildering 
modification,  that  whereas  in  the  right  hand  the 
thumb  was  numbered  1,  and  so  on  to  the  little 
finger,  in  the  left  hand  the  little  finger  was 
called  the  first,  and  the  thumb  the  fifth.    [F.T.] 

FINE,  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  theologian  and 
musical  critic,  bom  March  7,  1783,  at  Sulz  in 
Thuringia,  was  educated  at  Naumburg,  where 
he  was  chorister,  and  Leipzig  (1804-9).  He 
began  writing  for  the  Allgemeine  musik.  Zeitung 
in  1808,  and  in  1827  succeeded  Bochlitz  as 
editor,  a  post  he  held  till  1841.  In  184a  he 
became  for  a  short  time  professor  of  music  to  the 
Univermty  of  Leipzig.  He  died  at  Halle  Aug. 
a  7,  1846.    Fink's  only  musical  works  of  value 
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were  the  'Mnnkaliacher  HaoMohAts.*  a  ooUeetion 
of  lieder,  See.  (Leipzig  1843),  and  '  Die  deutache 
Xiedertafel*  (ibid.  46).  As  an  author  he  pub- 
lished variouB  volumes  and  pamphlets*  but  none 
of  which  the  names  are  worth  preserving.  Besides 
the  Zeitung,  he  was  a  prolific  contributor  to  the 
Conversations -Lexicons  of  Ersch  and  Gruber, 
and  of  Brockhaus,  and  to  Schilling's  '  Lexicon  d«r 
Tonkunst.'  He  left  in  MS.  a  lustory  of  music, 
upon  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  20  years. 
Fink  was  at  once  narrow  and  superficial,  and  a 
strong  conservative;  and  the  Zeitung  did  not 
maintain  under  his  editorship  the  position  it  held 
in  the  musical  world  under  Bochhtz.     [M.  C.C.] 

FIORAVANTI.  Valbktiwo,  oomposer,  bom 
In  Bome  1770,  studied  under  Sala  at  the  '  Pietk 
de*  Turchini'  at  Naples.  His  first  opera  'Co! 
matti  U  savio  si  perde  *  produced  at  the  Pergola 
in  Florence  1791,  was  followed  by  at  least  50 
others,  all  comic.  He  was  invited  to  Paris  in 
consequence  of  the  success  of  'Le  Cantatrici 
Villane*  (1806)  and  there  wrote  'I  virtuosi 
ambulant!  *  (1807).  These  two  were  on  the 
whole  his  best  operas,  though  all  possessed  a 
genuine  vein  of  comedy,  a  freshness,  and  an 
ease  in  the  part-writing,  which  concealed  their 
triviality  and  want  of  originality,  and  made 
them  very  popular  in  their  day.  fa  June  18 16 
he  succeeded  Jaanaconi  as  maestro  di  capella 
to  St.  Peter's  at  Bome,  and  while  in  that  post 
wrote  a  quantity  of  church  music  very  inferior 
to  his  operas.  His  character  was  gentle  and 
retiring  ;  and  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  very  quietly.  He  died  at  Capua,  on  his 
way  to  Naples^  June  16,  1837.  Like  Paisiello 
and  other  considerable  Italian  composers  of  that 
date,  Fioravanti  was  extinguished  by  Bossini. 

His  son  ViiroENZO,  bom  1810,  also  composed 
operas  with  ephemeral  success.  [M.  C.  C] 

FIOBILLO,  Fedebioo,  violin-player  and  com- 
poser, was  bom  in  1753  at  Brunswick,  where  his 
tsther  Ignazio,  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  lived  as 
conductor  of  the  opera.  He  appears  to  have 
been  originallv  a  player  of  the  mandoline,  and 
only  aft^wards  to  nave  taken  up  the  violin.  In 
1780  he  went  to  Poland,  and  about  the  year 
83  we  find  him  conductor  of  the  band  at  Biga, 
where  he  stayed  for  two  years.  In  85  he 
played  with  much  success  at  the  Concert  Spi- 
rituel  at  Paris,  and  published  some  of  his  com- 
positions, which  were  very  favourably  received. 
In  1788  he  went  to  London,  where  he  appears  to 
have  been  less  successful  as  a  violinist,  as  we 
conclude  from  the  fact  that  he  played  the  viola 
part  in  Salomon's  quartet-party.  His  last  ap- 
pearance in  public  in  London  took  place  in  the 
year  1 794,  when  he  performed  a  Concerto  on  the 
viola  at  the  Antient  Concert.  Of  the  rest  of  his 
life  but  little  is  known,  except  that  he  went  from 
London  to  Amsterdam,  and  in  1823  was  in  Paris. 
Place  and  date  of  his  death  are  not  known.  His 
numerous  compositions  are  Duos  for  Violins,  fw 
Piano  and  Violin,  and  Violin  and  Cello;  Trios 
for  Flute,  Violin,  and  Tenor,  for  2  Violins  and 
Bass;  Quartets  and  Quintets  for  Stringed  In- 
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strumemts;  Concertos  fir  the  Violin;  Goaosft* 

antes  for  2  Violins,  etc.).  They  were  veir 
favourably  received  in  his  time,  and,  although 
somewhat  dry  and  old-fashioned,  show  him  to 
have  been  a  sound  and  earnest  musidao.  There 
is  however  one  particular  work  which  has  brought 
his  name  down  to  our  time,  and  will  probably 
long  remain  a  standard.  SSs  36  Caprices  or 
Etudes  are  known  and  valued  by^  every  violin- 
player.  They  rank  with  the  rfawriral  studia 
of  Kreutzer  and  Bode,  and,  apart  from  thor 
usefulness,  are  not  without  merit  as  oompositioni. 
They  have  been  edited  over  and  over  agam — ^most 
recently  by  Ferdinand  David  (Leipzig,  SenJT). 
Spohr  wrote  and  published  an  aooompanjring 
violin-part  to  them.  [P.  D.J 

FIOBITUBE,  flowerets.  The  Italian  terai  for 
ornaments— scales,  arpeggios,  turns,  shakes,  etc. 
— introduced  by  singers  into  airs.  In  the  lait 
oenturv  airs  were  often  written  plain,  and  wen 
embroidered  by  the  singers  according  to  thdr 
taste  and  ability.  Such  songs  as  '  O  dolce  con- 
cento*  and  '  Nel  cor  pit'  were  seldom  sung  alike 
by  two  different  singers.  Bossini's  euly  aJit 
were  written  for  the  same  treatment— witnea 
'  Non  pih  mesta.'  A  remnant  of  it  many  will 
still  remember  in  the  long  tasteless  cadwisM 
indulged  in  at  the  close  of  Handers  airs.  Thii 
was  aJl  very  weU  as  long  as  singers  were  also 
good  musicians,  and  as  long  as  the  singing  wai 
more  thought  of  than  what  was  sung.  But  now 
these  things  are  changed,  and  the  composer 
writes  exactly  what  he  intends  to  be  sung— 
notes,  nuaneea,  and  expression. 

The  practice  of '  fioriture*  was  not  unknown  to 
players  in  the  orchestra  as  well  as  to  singeis. 
Spohr  gives  some  amusing  and  almost  incredible 
instances  of  such  freaks  of  Horns  and  darineti 
in  the  TuUi  of  his  *  Scena  Cantante*  Concerto,  st 
Bome  in  1816  (Selbstbiographie,  i.  330).       [G.] 

FIBEWOBK  MUSIC.  A  series  of  pieces- 
Overture,  Allegro,  Lentement,  Bour^,  Largo 
alia  siciliana^  Allegro,  and  2  Minuets,  all  in  the 
key  of  D — written  by  Handel  and  perfonned  at 
the  Fireworks  given  in  the  Green  Park,  April 
27,  1749,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-la* 
Chapelle.  The  band — 100  in  all — contained  34 
oboes,  1 2  bassoons,  9  trumpets^  9  horns,  3  tim- 
pani, besides  string  [G.] 

FIBING  is  pulling  all  the  beDs  in  a  tower  st 
onoe,  so  as  to  make  Uiem  strike  together.  It  if 
practised  in  England  on  specially  joyful  or 
mournful  occasions— on  the  latter  with  the  belb 
muffled.  [C.A.W.T.] 

FIS  and  FISI3,  the  German  terms  for  F|  and 
Fx.  The  equivalent  French  terms  are  Fa  dtdrt 
and  Fa  douhU  diese. 

FISCHEB.  A  fiimily  of  singers  of  the  i8th 
and  19th  centuries.  The  founder  was  Ludwig, 
a  Bass,  of  whom  Otto  Jahn  (Mozart,  2nd  ed.  l. 
661,  630)  speaks  as  'an  artist  of  extraordinary 
gift,  for  compass,  power,  and  beauty  of  voice, 
and  artistic  perfection  both  in  singing  and  play- 
ing, probably  the  greatest  German  basMuger.* 
He  was  bom  at  Mayence,  1 745,  and  well  luiown 
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heatres  of  Munich  (1778),  Vieima  (79\ 

13),   Italy  (84),  Berlin   (88),  etc.      He 

Berlin,   July   10,    1825.  ^ 

the  original  Osmin  in  the    ^ 

rung/  and  had  a  compan  fQ  I  ^^ 
octaves  and  a  half   'all  |     ^ 

ven,  and  in  tune'  (Reich-  "•" 

JT  was  a  great  ally  of  Mozart's,  who 
or  him  'Non  so,  d'onde  viene/  and 
entiona  him  with  affection — *A  truly 

voice,  though  the  Archbishop  told  me 
too  low  for  a  bass,  and  I  assured  him  he 
dng  higher  next  time'  (Sept.  26,  81)  ; 
whose  loss  is  irretrievable'  (Feb.  5,  83)  ; 

to  see  the  Fischers ;  I  cannot  describe 
y,  the  whole  family  desire  to  be  re- 
ed to  you'  (March  17,  81).  The  others 
jnily  were  his  wife  Barbara,  a  more  than 
ble  singer  and  actress ;  his  son  Joseph 
862),  also  a  bass  of  renown,  but  more 
as  an  Impresario  than  a  singer;  his 
rs  Fischer- Vernier — who  in  1 835  founded 
ig  school  of  great  repute  for  girls  in 
-and  Wilhelmine,  and  Joseph's  adopted 
r,  Fischer  -  Maraffa,  all  good  efficient 
nt  artists.  [M.C.C.] 

HER,  GoTTFBiED,  son  of  a  master  baker 
I,  bom  there  July  21,  1780 — ten  years 
^ethoven ;  the  author  of  a  narrative  or 
n  of  anecdotes  on  Bonn  and  the  Bee- 
iamily,  their  circumstances  and  connect- 
m  the  grandfather  of  Ludwig  to  Lud wig's 
ith.  The  Fischers  lived  at  934  in  the 
isse,  in  which  the  Beethovens  also  lived 
75,  and  which  was  for  long  believed  to 
birthplace  of  the  composer.  Fisclier's 
e  was  not  committed  to  writing  till  1838, 
ugh  highly  curious  and  interesting,  and 

with  i4)parent  bona  fides,  cannot  be 
"elied  on  as  to  dates.  It  has  been  sifted 
cloyed  by  Thayer  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven 
.  i.  Anhang  vii.).  [G.] 

HER,  JoHANN  Christian,  distinguished 
K)m  1 733  at  Freibui^  (Breisgau),  was  for 
tars  in  the  court  band  at  Dresden,  then 
tervice  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  after 
sf  ul  oonoert  tour  by  Mannheim,  Holland, 
ris,  came  to  London,  and  made  his  first 
Qoe  at  the  Thatched  House,  June  2, 1 768 ; 
ich  playing  the  '  pianoforte '  for  the  first 
the  same  concert.     Fischer  was  for  many 

great  attraction  at  the  Bach -Abel  and 
11   concerts,   and   as  a  member  of  the 

band  played  frequently  before  the  court, 
^ing  of  Handel's  fourth  oboe  concerto  at 
idel  Commemoration  in  1784  so  delighted 
ig  that  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  in 
on  his  book  of  the  words.  (Memoir  of 
ney  by  Mme.  D'Arblay,  ii.  385.)  His 
Mt  have  been  very  powerful  since  Giardini 
inist  characterised  it  as  'such  an  impu- 
tone  as  no  other  instrument  could  contend 
and  according  to  the  ABCDario  '  it  was 
le  and  inexpressibly  well-managed.'  On 
ih  of  Stanley,  Master  of  the  King's  band 
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(i  786),  Fischer  competed  with  Bumey  and  others 
for  the  vacant  post,  but  Parsons  was  appointed, 
and  Fischer  soon  after  went  abroad,  probably  in 
disgust  at  his  failure.  Mozart  in  1 766  as  a  boy 
had  been  enchanted  with  his  playing  in  Holland, 
but  on  hearing  him  again  in  Vienna,  severely 
criticises  him  (letter  to  his  fitther,  April  4,^  1 787), 
and  condemns  alike  his  tone,  his  execution,  and 
his  compositions.  From  1790  he  remained  in 
London.  While  playing  at  court  he  was  struck 
with  paralysis,  and  died  April  29,  1800  (see 
'  Times'  of  May  i).  Kelly,  in  his  'Reminiscences* 
(vol.  i.  9),  gives  an  anecdote  of  Fischer  s  pride 
as  an  artist.  A  certain  nobleman  having  invited 
him  to  supper  much  against  his  will,  said  when 
he  arrived,  'I  hope,  Mr.  Fischer,  you  have 
brought  your  oboe  in  your  pocket ' ;  to  which  he 
replied,  '  No,  my  lord ;  my  oboe  never  sups,'  and 
instantly  left  the  house.  He  was  very  intimate 
with  Grainsborough,  who  was  a  great  lover  of 
music,  and  whose  pretty  daughter  Mary  he 
married,  though  the  father  gave  a  very  unwilling 
consent,  foreseeing  the  short  duration  of  the 
marriage.  (Fulcher's  life  of  Gainsborough.) 
There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Fischer  by  Gains- 
borough at  Hampton  Court  (private  dining-room» 
No.  747).  Thicknesse  mentions  a  second  in  full 
uniform — 'scarlet  and  gold  like  a  colonel  of  the 
Foot  Guards.' 

Zuck  and  Kellner  were  his  best-known  pupils 
in  London.  J.  C.  Bach  wrote  a  quartet  for  two 
oboes,  viola,  and  oello,  for  him,  which  he  often 
played.  His  own  compositions  (of  which  F^tis 
and  Gerber  give  a  partial  list)  consist  of  solos, 
duets,  concertos,  quartets,  etc.  On  this  point 
the  ABCDario  says,  '  as  a  composer  his  desire  to 
be  original  often  makes  him  introduce  whimsical 
and  outr^  passages,  which  nothing  but  his  playing 
could  cover.'  Mozart,  in  spite  of  his  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  him,  immortalised  his  minuet  by 
writing  variations  for  it  (1773),  which  he  often 
played  to  display  his  bravura  (Kochel,  No.  1 79). 
'This  minuet  was  then  all  the  rage,*  as  KeUy 
writes,  after  hearing  Fischer  play  it  in  Dublin 
(Rem.  i.  9),  and  it  continued  to  be  the  rage  for 
many  years.  [C.F.P.] 

PISCHHOFF.  The  Rschhoff  MS.  is  the 
name  of  a  collection  of  many  and  valuable 
particulars  of  Beethoven's  life  existing  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  A  short  biography 
of  the  composer  was  published  soon  after  his 
death  by  Schlosser,  which  was  even  more  im- 
perfect and  incorrect  than  such  hasty  compilations 
are  wont  to  be.  It  was  quickly  followed  (Oct.  6, 
1827)  by  a  public  notice  from  Hotschevar,  the 
legal  representative  of  the  Beethoven  family,  to 
the  effect  that  an  adequate  biography  was  in 
preparation  which  would  correct  the  many  and 
miportant  errors  to  be  found  in  Schlosser.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  collection. 
On  Carl  van  Beethoven's  majority  it  came  into 
his  hands,  and  at  length,  after  some  vicissitudes, 
into  those  of  Fischhoff,  from  whom  it  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Berlin  Library,  where  it  remains 
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Biill  unpubluhed  as  a  whole.  It  oonti^xui  oopiei 
of  a  vast  number  of  letters  and  document*,  many 
of  which  no  longer  exist ;  of  memoranda  and 
remarks  scribbled  by  Beethoven  in  pocket-books 
and  journals ;  of  the  personal  recollections  of  his 
intimate  friend  Zmeskall ;  and  of  a  few  printed 
materials  dating  from  1830  to  37.  Mr.  Thayer 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  Beethoven's 
biographers  to  make  systematic  use  of  this  im- 
portant Bouroe,  and  it  is  from  the  ist  volume  of 
his  Biography  (p.  ix)  that  the  above  information 
is  obtained.  [6.] 

FISH,  William,  bom  in  Norwich  in  1775, 
became,  early  in  life,  a  violinist  in  the  theatre 
there.  He  was  next  a  teacher  of  music,  then 
principal  oboist  at  the  theatre,  etc.,  and  event- 
ually leader  of  the  band  at  the  concerts.  He 
numbered  among  his  pupils  Edward  Taylor, 
afterwards  professor  of  music  in  Gresham  Col- 
lege, and  Greorge  Perry,  afterwards  leader  of  the 
band  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  He  died, 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  about  1863  or  4.  He  com* 
posed  numerous  songs,  and  other  vocal  pieces,  and 
concertos  for  various  instruments.        ^W.H.H.] 

FISHER,  John  Abrahav,  Mus.  I>oc.,  was 
bom  at  Dunstable,  1744.  He  became  a  stu- 
dent of  the  violin  under  Pinto,  and  made  his 
first  appearance  in  public  in  July  1765  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  in  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Musical  Fund.  About  1770  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Powell  the  actor,  and  became,  in  her 
right,  proprietor  of  a  sixteenth  share  in  Govent 
Garden  Theatre.  He  composed  for  that  and 
other  theatres  the  music  for  the  following  pan- 
tomimes, vis.  'The  Monster  of  the  Wood/  1773 : 
•The  Sylphs/  1774;  'Prometheus,*  1776;  and 
•The  Norwood  Gipsies,*  1777;  and  also  music 
for  the  opening  of  *  Macbeth.'  On  July  2,  1777, 
an  oratorio  by  Fisher,  entitled  *  Providence,'  was 
performed  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford, 
and  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month  the  composer 
(as  a  member  of  Magdalen  College)  accumulated 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Music. 
His  oratorio  was  performed  in  Freemasons*  Hall, 
London,  on  May  28,  1778,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  and  again  in  1 780.  On  the 
death  of  his  wife  Fisher  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  started  on  a 
professional  tour  through  Russia  and  Germany. 
In  1784  he  reached  Vienna,  where  he  induced 
the  youthful  Anna  Selina  Storace  to  become 
his  second  wife — contrary  to  the  advice  of  all 
her  friends.  The  union  proved  an  unhappy  one, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  parties  separated  and  the 
wife  never  after  used  her  husband*s  name.  The 
£m|)eror,  incensed  at  Storace's  having  had  to 
submit  to  blows  from  her  husband,  ordered  Fisher 
to  quit  his  dominions.  He  then  went  to  Dublin 
and  gave  ooncerts  in  the  Rotunda.  When  or  where 
his  existence  terminated  is  unknown.  Besides 
the  above-named  compositions  Fisher  published 
some  symphonies  for  orchestra.  [W.H.H.] 

FITZWILLIAM.  Edward  Francis,  son  of 
Edward  and  Frances  Fitzwilliam — both  actors 
and  singers — bom  in  1824.     He  was  educated 
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fot  the  musical  profession,  and  devoted  lumsdf 
especially  to  the  study  of  compositioiu  In  1853 
he  published  a  set  of  1 2  songs  which  were  much 
admired,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 
director  of  the  music  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
where  he  produced  an  operetta  called  *  Love's 
Alarms,'  and  music  for  some  minor  pieces.  About 
1855  he  married  Miss  Ellen  Ch^Un,  a  mranber 
of  the  Haymarket  company,  so  well  known  as 
Mrs.  £.  Fitzwilliam.  His  oampositions  were 
distinguished  by  an  intelligence  which  gave 
promise  of  great  excellence  when  he  should  have 
fully  mastered  the  technicalities  of  his  art— a 
hope  disappointed  by  his  early  death,  after  a 
lingering  lUness,  on  Jan.  20, 1857.  Besides  the 
songs  above  mentioned,  he  publidied  a  Te  Deum, 
and  a  hymn,  •  O  incomprehensible  Creator.'  A 
quartet  fit>m  the  former  is  given  by  Mr.  Hullah 
in  his 'Sacred  Music  for  Family  Use/  [W.H.H.] 

FITZWILLIAM  COLLECrriOK,  THE.  In 
the  year  181 6  Viscount  Fitzwilliam  died,  leaving 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  of  which  he  wm  a 
member,  the  annual  interest  on  £100,000  in 
money,  and  a  large  number  of  valuable  paintings, 
books,  engravings,  and  other  works  of  art.  Of 
these  a  ooUection  of  MS.  music  forms  a  portion. 
Its  most  prominent  features  are  the  Virginall- 
book  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  a  volume  of  anthems  in 
the  handwriting  of  Henry  Puroell,  and  another 
in  that  of  Dr.  Blow,  containing  various  pieces  not 
yet  printed ;  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  em- 
bracing the  works  of  more  than  250  composers, 
mostly  of  the  1 7th  and  i8th  centuries,  and  chiefly 
of  the  Italian  school;  as  for  instance  Clabi, 
3  Masses,  3  Dixit  Dominus,  a  Stabat,  a  Con- 
fitebor  etc. ;  Lbo,  a  Mass,  2  Miserere,  3  Dixit — 
k  5,  k  8  (in  autograph)  and  k  10 ;  an  Oratorio 
etc;  CoLONNA,  a  Magnificat,  a  Confitebor,  a 
Domine  ad  adjuvandum,  a  Beatus  vir,  a  Dixit  etc; 
JoMELLi,  a  Miserere,  a  Dixit  (k  8),  2  Operas,  an 
Oratorio,  etc. ;  Bononcini,  a  Mass  (k  8),  an  Opera, 
a  Psalm,  Cantatas,  etc. ;  Pergolesi,  a  Mass,  a 
Kyrie  and  Gloria  (k  10),  portions  of  a  Dixit  etc.; 
Durante,  a  Messa  de'  Morti  (k  8),  a  Litany  and 
Motets.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  the  auto- 
graph of  a  Symphony  in  F,   'di  me  Giuseppe 

Haydn  787,*  and  some  interesting  MSS.  in 
Handers  autograph.  Kelway  is  said  to  have 
been  employed  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  collect  for 
him  in  Italy. 

A  portion  of  the  above  music  was  published  bj 
the  late  Vincent  Novello  in  1825  by  permissioa 
of  the  University  authorities.  The  list  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 


Bonno,  0am  Sancto. 
Bononctni.  Eterna  fftc. 

Do.  In  te  Domine.   Ordb, 

Do.  SanctuB.    Orch. 

Do.  Ta  ergo  quawumni 
Caflvo.  Amen. 
Carisslmi.  Dulee  ta. 

Do.  Bt  ale  laudabimna. 

Do.  Gaudeamiu  omnei. 

Do.  O  fellx  antma. 

Do.  Buntamus.  eamni. 
Claii,  Amen.   Orcta. 

Do.  CuJua  animam.    Orch. 

Do.  Cum  Saneto.    Orch. 

Do.  Cum  Baacto.  Orch. 


Clarl,  Cum  Saneto. 
Do.  De  prafandta.   On& 
Do.  Domine  Deas.   Orch. 
Do.  Gloria  Fiatri,  Alto  6okK  Ortft. 
Do.  Gloria  Patri.    Orch. 
Do.  Gtmtlas  aglmas. 
Do.  Kyrte  eleisoo.   Ordk 
Do.  Krrte  elebon.   Orch. 
Da  Lastatos  »am,  A  & 
Do.  O  qoam  trtktis.   Orek 
Da  QiuB  moeretaaL   Orch. 
Da  Quando  oorpaa.   Orch. 
Do.  Quando  oorpon 
Do.QultoUls. 
Da 
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CluiHettt«mt.   Ordk 

Do.  Skut  ermt.    Orch. 

Dit.  Btabat  Ihter.    Orch. 

Do.  Tecum  priDCiplum. 
Cooti.  Amen. 

Oolonna.  Domlne  ad  a4)UTaiidum. 
Oreo. 

Do.  Gloria  FairL 

Do.  Paratam  eor. 

Do.  Sicut  erat 
Durante.  Cantate  Domino. 

Do.  ProtexiMi  me  Deua. 
I^erooa.  Adoramas  Te. 
Jomelll.  Confirm*  hoc  Detu. 
Leo,  Amen.  4 10.    Orch. 

Do.  Chriftwi  fiactu*  est 

Do.  Cum  fiancto  Bpirltu.    Orch. 

Do.  Dixit  Dominus,  A  8.   Orch. 

Do.  Kyrie  eleinoo. 

Da  Qui  toll  Is.    Orch. 

Do.  Qui  toUia. 


Leo.  Slctiterat.    Orch.  OHzit  In  A). 

Do.Sicuterat.Aia   Orch.(DUit 
InD). 

Do.  Tu  es  Sacerdo*  (Dixit  In  A). 

Da  Tu  es  fiacerdoa.   Orch.  (Dixit 
inD). 

Do.  Tu  es  Baoerdoa.   Orch.  (Dixit 
InC). 
Lapl.  Audivi  voeem.  kH, 
^tturia.  Reelna  Call, 
tfartinl,  Sicut  erat.    Orch. 

Do.  Sicut  erat.  a  6.   Orch. 
0.  LaMKt.  Mcut  ablactatua. 
Palettrlna.  Et  Incarnatus. 
Penrolesi,  Domlnus  a  dextrii,  A  8. 
Orch. 

(Du.  Uloria  TatrL   Orch. 

Do.  Juravit  Domlnoa. 

Do.  8lcut  erat. 
Perti.  Adoramus  Te. 
Stradella,  Dove  Battlsta.      [Q.  I 


FINTA  GIARDINIERA,  LA.  Opera  buffa 
in  3  acts,  author  of  libretto  unknown ;  music  by 
Mosart;  produced  at  Munich  Jan.  13,  1775. 

FINTA  SEMPLICE,  LA.  Opera  buffa  in 
3  acts ;  libretto  by  Coltdlini,  music  by  Mozart; 
composed  at  Vienna  in  1 768,  when  he  was  only 
1 2,  but  apparently  never  put  on  the  stage. 

FLADT,  AiJTON,  eminent  oboist,  bom  1775 
at  Mannheim,  studied  under  Ramm,  succeeded 
Lebrun  in  the  orchestra  at  Munich  (1790).  He 
travelled  much,  visiting  Vienna  (1793),  Italy, 
the  Tyrol,  the  Rhine,  Stxony,  Prussia,  England 
(1798),  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  France.  When 
in  London  the  Prince  of  Wales  made  him  liberal 
offers  to  remain  in  England.  After  18 10  he 
resided  entirely  at  Munich.  He  composed  three 
ooncertinoe  for  oboe  and  orchestra,  and  some 
pieces  for  two  flageolets.  [M.C.C.] 

FLAGEOLET.  The  French  and  Italian  term 
for  the  harmonic  notes  in  the  violin  and  other 
instruments  of  that  tribe;  doubtless  so  called 
because  in  quality  they  resembled  the  flageolet. 
[Harmonics.] 

FLAGEOLET  (Old  Fr.  flajol).  The  modem 
form  of  the  old  Flute  d  bee  or  straight  flute.  The 
upper  part  consists  of  a  plain  mouthpiece,  leading 
to  a  cavity,  in  which  is  a  sounding-lip  exactly 
resembling  that  of  an  open  pipe  in  the  organ. 
The  air  is  shaped  by  a  thin  groove  into  a  flat 
sheet,  which  strikes  against  the  feather-edge  of 
an  aperture  fonned  in  the  intermediate  part  of 
the  instnmient.  The  vibrations  thus  originated 
pass  into  a  conical  tube,  which,  unlike  the  organ- 
pipe,  is  furnished  with  lateral  holes,  and  some- 
times with  keys.  The  fundamental  note  of  the 
speaking  throat,  being  coerced  by  different 
lengths  of  consonant  tube,  gives  a  simple  scale ; 
which  can  be  extended  by  forcing  wind  in  more 
strongly,  and  thus  producing  the  flrst  two  or 
three  harmonics  of  the  ground  tone. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  Flageolet  is  the 
ordinary  tin  whistle  with  six  holes.  This  con- 
sists of  a  conical  tube  of  metal  stopped  at  the 
top  by  a  square  block  of  wood,  except  in  a 
narrow  anterior  Assure.  Below  the  Assure  is 
a  gap,  the  lower  edge  of  which  is  flattened  so 
as  to  cut  and  intercept  the  stream  of  air.  In 
more,  elaborate  instruments  a  chamber  is  added 
above  containing  moist  sponge  intended  to  hold 
back  the  condensed  moisture  of  the  breath. 


In  the  whistle,  and  in  the  English  Flageolet, 
the  scale  is  simply  that  of  the  Flute;  indeed, 
flutes  are  made  from  which  the  usual  head  can 
be  removed  and  that  of  the  Flageolet  substituted^ 
The  French  Flageolet  is  similar  in  its  upper 
part,  but  possesses  a  more  complicated  scale,  and 
an  abundance  of  auxiliary  keys. 

T)ie  invention  of  the  Flageolet  is  ascribed  by 
Bumey  (Hist.  iii.  278  note)  to  the  Sieur  Juvigny, 
who  played  it  in  the  famous  '  Ballet  comique  de  la 
Royne,*  1 58 1 .  In  the  time  of  Mersennus  ( 1 600- 
1648)  the  principal  teacher  and  player  was  Le 
Vacher  (Hawkins,  chap.  126).  It  appears  to 
have  superseded  the  more  ancient  Recorder, 
much  as  the  Violin  did  the  Viol.  The  two  were 
obviously  for  a  time  in  use  together  in  this 
country ;  for  the  *  Genteel  Companion,  being 
exact  directions  for  the  Recorder,  carefully  com- 
posed and  gathered  by  Humphrey  Salter,*  ia 
dated  from  the  '  Lute  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard  * 
in  1683,  whereas  the  '  Pleasant  companion,  or 
new  lessons  and  instructions  for  the  Flagelet  by 
Thomas  Greeting,  Gent.*  was  'printed  for  J. 
Playford,  and  sold  at  his  shop  near  the  Temple 
Chiuch*  in  1682./ The  former  work  gives  a  plate 
of  the  long  bulky  Recorder,  reaching  halfway 
down  to  the  player's  knee,  whereas  the  latter 
represents  him  sitting  over  a  table  on  which  lies 
his  book,  holding  in  his  mouth  and  hands  the 
'Flagelet,*  a  pipe  not  more  than  nine  inches 
long ;  on  the  table  lies  one  somewhat  larger, 
apparently  about  twelve  inches  in  length.  'It 
may  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  so  wiUiout  any 
trouble  be  a  companion  by  land  and  by  water.* 
In  the  same  way  the  early  Violins  were  termed 
piccoli  Violini  alia  Francetse  in  opposition  to  the 
more  bulky  Viol.  Both  instruments  read  from  a 
staff  of  six  lines,  each  of  which  represents  a  hole 
to  be  stopped.  In  the  Recorder  music  the  tune, 
with  proper  notes  and  time,  is  placed  on  a  staff 
above,  whereas  in  the  Fli^eolet  a  single  symbol 
above  the  staff  shows  the  time,  but  not  the  in- 
tervals of  the  melody.  The  recorder  had  a  top 
hole  stopped  with  the  left  thumb,  followed  by 
three  for  the  Arst  three  Angers  of  that  hand,  a 
Afth  stopped  by  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
and  four  more  with  the  right  Angers.  It  thus 
possesses  a  scale  of  eight  notes.  The  flageolet 
has  only  six  holes,  stopped  by  a  different  ar- 
rangement ;  their  closure  being  appropriated 
successively  to  the  thumb.  Arst,  and  second 
Angers  of  the  left,  followed  in  order  by  the  Arst 
Anger,  thumb,  and  second  Angers  of  the  right 
hand.  This  Angering  seems  to  be  unique  of  its 
kind,  and  persists  in  the  French  Flageolet. 

The  Double  flageolet  was  invented  by  a  person 
named  Bainbridge  about  1800,  and  his  Method 
for  the  instrument  is  supplemented  after  about 
20  years  by  his  son-in-law.  It  consists  of  two 
'patent  Flageolets,  the  sides  close  to  each  other ; 
the  one  has  seven  holes  in  front  and  one  behind ; 
the  other  only  four  in  front.  The  seven-holed 
Flageolet  is  played  with  the  left  hand,  the  four- 
hol^  Flageolet  is  played  with  the  right  hand; 
and  in  playing  duets  you  will  in  general  have 
the  same  number  of  holes  covered  on  the  second 
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Flageolet  m  on  the  first.*  From  the  exampies 
it  appears  that  in  this  case  the  two  instruments 
play  m  thirds ;  intervals  lai^ger  than  this  being 
possible  in  a  few  cases.  The  two  tubes  are  set 
in  a  single  block  and  blown  by  one  mouthpiece. 
Contrivances  were  added  for  silencing  one  of  the 
two  pipes  when  required,  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  often  blown  in  unison  to  a  single  note. 
The  instrument,  though  still  within  the  memory 
of  some,  has  entirely  and  most  deservedly  gone 
out  of  use.  No  music  of  importance  seems  to 
have  been  composed  for  it. 

The  single  English  and  French  Flageolets  are 
still  to  be  met  with,  chiefly  in  dance  music. 
The  former  has  been  describeid  as  a  simple  form 
of  Flute  k  bee.  The  latter  is  a  far  more  com- 
plicated instrument,  possessing  two  holes  for  the 
thumbs  at  the  back  and  four  in  front  for  the  two 
first  fingers  of  the  two  hands.  Indeed  it  is 
distinctly  a  descendant  of  the  old  Flageolet 
given  above.  The  half-stopping  of  the  left  hand 
thumb-hole  by  means  of  a  grooved  plate  for  the 
thumb-nail,  and  the  introduction  of  the  tip  of 
the  right  little  finger  into  the  small  everted 
bell  at  the  bottom  of  the  instrument,  are  devices 
peculiar  to  this  difficult  but  rather  ineffective 
instrument.  Its  compass  is  two 
octaves  and  three  semitones  from 
G  on  the  treble  stave.  A  full 
Method  is  published  by  Bousquet. 

The  Flageolet  is  never  found  in 
orchestral  scores,  but  there  is  a  tradition  of  some 
authority  that  the  solo  part  in  '  O  ruddier  than 
the  cherry.'  marked  in  the  score  as  '  Flauto/  was 

Slayed  in  HandePs  time  on  the  flageolet ;  and  Mr. 
•uUivan  has  introduced  it  with  excellent  effect  in 
the  part  of  Dr.  Daly  in  his  *  Sorcerer/  [W.H.  S.] 

FLAMAND-GR6tRY,  Louis  Victor,  bom 
1764,  married  the  niece  of  Gr^tir,  and  bought 
TErraitage,*  near  Montmorency,  long  the  alter- 
nate residence  of  Rousseau  and  Gr^try,  and  the 
buriid  place  of  the  latter.  An  offer  he  made,  but 
subsequently  withdrew,  of  presenting  Gr^try's 
heart  to  Li^ge,  the  native  place  of  the  composer, 
involved  him  in  a  long  and  ruinous  lawsuit, 
which  finally  went  against  him.  He  died  in 
Paris,  July  1 843.  [M.  0.  C] 

FLAT.  A  term  employed  in  the  sense  of 
lowering ;  an  artist  sings  or  plays  flat  when  his 
notes  are  below  the  right  pitch.  £  flat  is  a 
semitone  lower  than  £,  E  flat  than  E,  and  so 
on ;  to  '  flatten '  (baisser)  a  sound  or  an  instrument 
is  to  make  it  lower  than  before,  just  as  to 
'sharpen*  it  is  to  raise  it.  The  sign  used  to 
denote  this  flattening  in  music  is  b,  called  a 
flat — Fr.  h6mol;  Ital.  Bemolle;  Germ.  Be.  It 
has  been  already  shown  under  Aocideittals  and 
£  (p.  19  a  and  107)  how  the  signs  of  the  flat  (b) 
and  natural  (tj)  were  derived  from  two  forms  of 
the  letter  b.  A  double  flat  is  a  descent  of  two 
semitones,  and  is  marked  by  bb.  The  flat  of  a 
note  is  not  the  same  pitch  (does  not  give  the 
same  number  of  vibrations)  as  the  sharp  of  the 
note  a  tone  below  it,  though  on  a  keyed  instru- 
ment the  two  are  represented  by  the  same  black 
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key ;  nor  are  B  and  E  the  same  as  Cb  and  Fb— 
and  so  on.     This  will  be  explained  under  Ik- 

TERVAL. 

In  German  musical  nomenclature  the  notes 
are  flattened  by  adding  es  to  the  letter,  as  Es, 
Des,  Ges,  etc.,  A  flat  is  As,  and  B  flat  B,  though 
Hes  has  been  used.  Double  flats  are  Deses,  etc 
The  b  and  |  in  German  literature  were  fonneriy 
used  to  express  minor  and  major,  as  Gb  for  G 
minor,  D|  for  D  major,  and  even  £b  for  £ 
minor,  and  Asf  for  A  flat  major.  (See  the 
earlier  Indexes  of  the  Allgemeine  musikalischd 
Zeitung  for  frequent  instanoes  of  this  strange 
usage.)  Such  ambiguities  are  now  avoided  by 
the  use  of  the  words  dur  and  moU  for  major  and 
minor.  [G.] 

FLAT  FIFTH  is  an  interval  which  is  less 
by  one  semitone  than  a  perfect  fifth,  and  is 
dissonant. 

FLAUTO  TRAVERSO  (Ital.;  Fr.  Fhde 
travertUre),  The  distinguishing  name  of  the 
Flute  with  a  lateral  mouthpiece,  held  acrott  the 
performs,  as  opposed  to  the  Flute  A  bee  or  Fla- 
geolet, held  straight  in  front.  [Fldtb.]    [W.H.S.] 

FLEMING,  ALEXAKDEtt,  minister  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  author  of  two  small  treatises  in 
favour  of  the  introduction  of  organs  into  Sootch 
churches  (Glasgow  1808),  the  fint  suggestion  of 
the  kind  since  the  Reformation.  [M.C.C.] 

FLIEGENDE  HOLLANDER,  DER.  Opera 
in  3  acts,  words  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner; 
produced  at  Dresden,  Jan.  2,  1843.  ^^  London 
at  Drury  Lane,  as  LOllandese  dannato,  July  23, 
1870 ;  and  by  Carl  Rosa,  as  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man, at  the  Lyceum,  Oct.  1876 ;  at  Covent 
Garden  as  H  Vascello  fantasma,  June  1 6,  77. 

The  words  were  sold  by  Wagner  to  the  manager 
of  the  Grand  Op^ra  in  1841,  set  by  Dietsch  as 
Le  Vaisseau  fantdme,  and  brought  out  there 
Nov.  9,  1842.  [G.] 

FLIGHT,  BENJAimr,  an  eminent  organ  builder, 
bom  about  1 767,  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Flight, 
who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  carried 
on,  in  partnership  with  John  Kelly,  under  the 
style  of '  Flight  and  Kelly,'  the  business  of  organ 
building  at  Exeter  Change.  Toung  Flight  leaned 
the  art  of  constructing  organs  from  his  father. 
About  the  year  1800  he  commenced  business, 
in  partnership  with  Joseph  Bobson,  in  Lisle 
Street,  Leicester  Square,  under  the  style  of  *  Flight 
and  Robson.'  They  afterwards  removed  to  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  where  they  constructed  and  for 
many  years  publicly  exhibited  the  ApoUonicon. 
[See  Apollonicon.j  The  partnership  was  dis- 
solved in  1832,  after  which  Flight,  in  conjunction 
with  his  son,  J.'  Flight,  who  had  long  actively 
assisted  him,  carried  on  business  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  as  'Flight  and  Son.'  F%ht  invented 
many  improvements  in  organ  bidding  which 
prepared  the  way  for  still  superior  mechanism. 
Amongst  them  was  an  apparatus  for  steadying 
the  wind,  added  to  the  bellows  during  a  repara- 
tion of  Father  Schmidt^s  oi^n  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  which  preceded,  and  possibly  sug- 
gested, uie  concussion  bellows.    B.  Flight  died 
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In  1847  aged  8o«  mid  Robflon  in  1876.  Flight's 
Bon  continues  the  business  in  St.  Martin's  Lane 
under  the  name  of '  Flight  and  Son.'  [W.H.H.] 

FLINTOFT,  Rev.  Luke,  was  appointed  Gen- 
tleman of  the  Chapel  Hoyal  in  1715,  having 
been  Priest -Vicar  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  from 
1704  to  1714.  In  July  1719  he  was  appointed 
Reader  in  Whitehall  chapel.  He  was  also  a 
minor  canon  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  died 
Nov.  3,  1737.  He  is  presumed  to  have  invented 
the  double  chant,  his  beautiful  chant  in  G  minor 
being  the  earliest  known.  [W.H.H.] 

FLORENCE  (Firenze),  although  in  point  of 
great  masters  inferior  to  the  other  schools  of 
music  in  Italy,  can  still  claim  her  place  among 
the  earliest  institutions  for  instruction  in  that 
■cience.  Casella,  the  friend  of  Dante,  was  a 
native  of  Florence,  and  as  early  as  1310  there 
existed  a  philharmonic  society  there,  which 
Bumey,  writing  in  1 789,  speaks  of  as  '  still  in 
existence,*  and  which  invented  the  Laudi 
Spibituali.  Under  the  famous  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,  the  streets  of  Florence  resounded  with 
the  '  Canti  Camascialeschi,' '  the  gay  and  frivolous 
■ongs  of  the  Carnival,  against  which  Savonarola 
pnitested,  and  the  music  of  which  was  often 
sacrificed  on  the  pile  of  *  Vanitk.*  To  the  history 
of  Florentine  music  during  that  epoch  may  be 
added  the  name  of  Antonio  Squarcialuppi,  organ- 
ist of  the  Duomo;  but  passing  over  the  other 
masters  of  this  first  epoch  of  the  Florentine 
school  ^e  come  to  the  dawn  of  the  opera  music, 
which  had  a  fitting  birthplace  in  festive  Florence. 
For  the  purpose  of  promoting  this  kind  of  music, 
a  private  musical  academy  csJled  '  Degli  Alterati' 
(the  thirsters)  was  founded  in  1568  at  Florence 
by  seven  Florentine  noblemen  who  assembled  at 
the  house  of  Giambattista  Strozzi.  They  chose 
as  their  device  a  cask  of  grapes  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and  the  motto  'Quid  non  designat 
ebrietas?*  Giovanni  Bardi  Conte  di  Vamio 
belonged  to  this  academy,  and,  after  the  death 
of  Strozzi,  his  house  became  the  rendezvous  of 
the  academicians.  Bardi  had  for  many  years 
studied  the  theory  and  practice  of  music  tUl  he 
became  a  correct  and  good  composer;  and  he 
was  often  solicited  to  prepare  for  the  stage  those 
mythological  representations  which  under  the 
name  of  '  Feste  musicali '  were  among  the 
earliest  forms  taken  by  the  musical  drama. 
These  entertainments  were  first  represented  at 
Florence  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  in  keeping 
with  the  gorgeous  character  of  the  Medici  feasts. 

Vincenzo  Galilei  —father  of  the  great  Galileo — 
was  another  member  of  the  academy  'Degli 
Alterati.'  He  wrote  a  clever  treatise,  '  Dialogo 
della  Musica  antica  e  modema'  (Florence  1581), 
upon  the  abuse  of  modem  music,  in  which  he 
places  in  the  mouth  of  Bardi  an  attack  upon  the 
madrigali  and  the  researches  after  counterpoint. 
He  was  also  a  composer,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  first  who  composed  melodies  for  a  single 
voice.  He  set  to  music  the  speech  of  Ugolino 
(Inf.  xxxiii.)  beg'nning  'La  bocca  sollev5  dal 
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fero  paste* ;  also  a  portion  of  the  Lamenta'ions 
of  Jeremiah. 

Girolamo  Mei  was  another  member  of  this 
academy,  and  Emilio  del  Cavaliere,  a  composer 
of  the  Roman  School  who,  previous  to  the  com- 
position of  the  first  entire  musical  drama  by 
Rinuccini,  had  divided  into  scenes  and  set  to 
music  two  Pastorales — 'La  disperazione  di  Si- 
leno'  and  'II  Satire' — the  latter  to  words  by 
Laura  Guidiocini,  a  lady  of  Lucca. 

When  Bardi  was  summoned  to  Rome  by 
dementi  VIII  the  society  of  the  'Alterati* 
assembled  in  the  house  of  Jacopo  Corsi,  a 
Florentine  noblenum,  an  enlightened  lover  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  passionately  devoted  to  dramatic 
music.  They  soon  added  to  their  number  the 
names  of  Ottavio  Rinnuccini  the  poet,  Jacopo 
Peri,  the  composer,  and  Giulio  Caodni,  who, 
besides  his  talent  for  composition  had  the  gift 
of  a  beautiful  voice.  These  three  occupied  them- 
selves in  developing  the  first  attempts  at  musical 
drama  into  the  finished  performance  called  the 
opera.  They  invented  the  recitative  by  which 
the  Italian  opera  and  the  oratorio  are  distin- 
guished from  the  opera  of  other  countries  and 
from  other  species  of  theatrical  musical  exhibition. 
'Da&e'  was  the  first  result  of  their  united 
efforts.  Rinuccini  composed  the  poetry,  Caccini 
and  Peri  the  music,  and  the  whole  was  repre- 
sented  in  the  house  of  Jacopo  Corsi,  1596. 
'This,'  says  Bumey  (Hist.  iv.  p.  18),  'seems  the 
true  era  whence  the  opera  or  drama  wholly  set 
to  music,  and  in  which  the  dialogue  was  neither 
sung  in  measure  nor  declaimed  without  music, 
but  recited  in  simple  musical  tones  which 
amounted  not  to  singing,  and  yet  was  different 
firom  speech, — should  l«  dated.'  'Dafhe'  was 
succeeded  by  'Euridice,'  represented  with  gor- 
geous splendour  in  1600  at  the  feasts  given  in 
Florence  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  IV 
of  France  with  Maria  de*  Medici.  None  of  the 
subsequent  compositions  of  the  great  masters  of 
operatic  music  produced  anything  like  the  effect 
of  these  first  representations,  which  introduced 
Italy  as  it  were  to  a  new  art — that  of  'musica 
parlante.'  The  poet  Angelo  Grille  (the  friend  of 
Tasso),  writing  to  Caccini,  observed :  '  You  are 
the  father  of  a  new  kind  of  music,  or  rather 
singing,  which  is  not  a  song,  but  a  recitative  song 
of  a  nobler  and  higher  order  than  the  popuhur 
song ;  which  does  not  sever  or  maim  the  words, 
nor  deprive  them  of  life,  but  gives  new  force  and 
vigour  to  both.  It  is  then  a  new  and  wonderful 
invention,  or  rather  a  revival  of  the  ancient 
Greek  musical  drama  whicli  has  been  lost  to  us 
for  so  many  centuries*  (Tiraboschi,  vii.  1321). 
Rinuccini's  next  opera,  'Arianna,'  composed  by 
Monteverde,  was  represented  at  the  nuptials  of 
Francesco  Cionzaga  of  Mantua  with  the  In&nta 
Margaret  of  Savoy  (Doni,  Opere,  ii.  25). 

This  first  academy  for  theatrical  music  was 
succeeded  by  many  others,  as  the  passion  for 
musical  representation  became  universal  in  Italy. 
Quadrio  (i.  71)  mentions  three  in  Florence, 
'degl*  Infocati,'  'degl'  ImmobiU.'  *de'  Sorgenti,* 
founded  between  1550  and  1560  especially  for 
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promoting  iAiia  kind  of  munc.  Each  of  theie 
had  its  own  theatre  and  vied  with  the  others  in 
the  splendour  and  magnificence  o^  its  represen- 
tations. Indeed,  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, the  theatres  of  Italy,  constructed  in  many 
cases  by  no  less  an  architect  than  Palladio,  and 
where  Uie  most  melodious  of  all  modem  languages 
first  appeared  married  to  sweet  harmony,  were 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  Florentine  school  of  music  differs  from  the 
other  great  schools  of  Italy  in  that  the  com- 
posers of  dramatic  music  just  enumerated  were 
only  amateurs,  and  had  been  for  the  most  pari 
trained  in  the  great  schools  of  Rome  and  Bo- 
logna. Nor  did  Florence  ever  produce  any  great 
composers  of  church  music,  although  composer 
succeeded  composer  in 'that  brilliant  operatic 
music  of  which  we  have  traced  the  first  begin- 
nings, until  we  arrive  at  the  great  Cherubini, 
who  was  a  master  in  both  the  church  and  the 
theatre. 

The  present  '  Royal  Musical  Institute '  of  Flo- 
rence is  of  recent  foundation,  and  was  opened  for 
public  instruction  in  1862.  Its  objects  are.  To 
teach  the  science,  history,  and  practice  of  music ; 
to  maintain  a  public  library  of  music ;  to  grant 
rewards  to  deserving  artists ;  to  perform  the  best 
works  of  modem  and  ancient  masters.  It  is  an 
establishment  for  public  and  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion, and  comprises  three  sections — that  of  admin- 
istration ;  that  of  instruction ;  and  the  Academy. 
The  administration  is  directed  by  a  President, 
assisted  by  three  Professors,  who  form  the  Ck>uncil 
of  Management.  The  department  of  instruction 
contains  schools  for  the  rudiments  of  music  and 
musical  reading ;  for  solfeggio ;  for  solo  and  part 
singiug;  for  keyed,  stringed,  and  wind  instru- 
ments ;  for  thorough  bass,  counterpoint,  and  com- 
position ;  and  for  aesthetics  and  musical  history. 
The  Academy  is  composed  of  resident,  corre- 
sponding, and  honorary  members.  The  Exam- 
iners are  chosen  from  the  resident  members  of 
the  Academy,  as  are  also  the  three  members  of 
the  council  of  management.  The  number  of 
pupils  averages  220,  and  is  regulated  by  the 
applications  for  admission,  the  result  of  the  ex- 
aminations, and  the  means  available  for  imparting 
instruction.  [C.  M.  P.J 

FLORID.  Music  in  rapid  figures,  divisions, 
or  passages,  the  stem  of  the  simple  melody 
bursting  torth,  as  it  were,  into  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  image  is  the  same  as  that  in  Fioriture.  The 
Italian  term  is  Figurato,  Examples  are  hardly 
necessary ;  but  the  genesis  of  florid  passages  is 
highly  interesting,  and  an  instance  or  two,  frxjm 
the  simplest  form  to  the  very  highest  art,  may 
be  foi^riven. 

Bach,  Christmas  Oratorio. 


i 


^-^min^ 


Hatdn,  Quartet  i. 
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MozABf ,  6-minor  Symphony. 


I 


^ 


mi 


Sfi^teiipvfif 


BEETHOTXsr,  Concerto  No.  5. 


^ir^rrir-fi^.^' 


Do.,  Ninth  Symphony  (Adagio), 


j*/  r  rjH  j/j^i J  jj^tirg^Tl 


Such  florid  passages  are  essent'al  to  Yaristioia, 
and  the  last  of  these  examples  is  taken  from  the 
finest  set  of  variations  existing. 

For  Florid  Counterpoint  see  p.  4086.    [G.] 

FLORILEGIUM  PORTENSE.  A  ooUeo 
tion  of  sacred  vocal  music  of  the  i6th  centunr, 
in  separate  puis,  published  in  2  vols,  by  Boden* 
schatz  in  1618  and  21,  and  containing  in  all  263 
pieces.    [Bodenschatz.] 

FLOTOW,  Fbibdrich,  Freihebb  von,  G«^ 
man  opera  composer,  bom  April  27,  1812,  bod 
of  a  landed  nobleman  of   the    arch-duchy  of 
Mecklenburg ;  was  educated  with  a  view  to  the 
diplomatic  service.     In  1827  he  went  to  Psris, 
when  music   was   at  its   beift.      The   brill'aBt 
aitistic  life  into  which  he  was  thrown  aroused 
him  to  a  coneciousnras  of  his  own  talent  for 
music,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  a  coune  of 
study  under  Reicha.     The  Revolution  of  1830 
drove  him  away  for  a  time,  but  feeling  that  the 
atmosphere  of  Paris  was  necessary  to  Ms  sucoeis, 
he  soon  returned,  and  produced  his  first  dra- 
matic attempts  at  the  private  houses  of  tiosat 
of  the  aristocracy.     '  Stradella  *  was  brought  oat 
at  the  Palais  Royal  as  a  short  pi^ce  lyriqoe  in 
1837 ;  but  Flotow^s  first  public  success  wm  tt 
the  Th^&tre  de  la  Renaissance,  where  he  pro- 
duced,  May   31,    1S39,   '^    Naufrage  de  1> 
M^use,'  which  ran  for  53  nights  in  12  montbii 
and  at  once  established  his  position.     He  sficir 
wards  re-wrote  the  piece,  and  produced  it  iA 
Hamburg  in  1845  as  *Die  Matroseu,'  whence 
it  spread  to  the   other  theatres   of  Germany* 
Meantime  he  had  composed  for  the  Paris  theatres 
several   other   operas,    such   as    'L'esclave  de 
Camoens*  (1843),  and  'L*&me  en  peine'  (1846)} 
known    in    London    as    'Leoline'    (PrinceeB*8 
Theatre,  Oct.  16,  1848).     *  Stradella^  was  re- 
written as  an  opera,  and  brought  out  at  Ham* 
burg,  Dec.  30,  44,  and  has  had  extraordinary 
success  throughout  Grermany.     In  Paris,  though 
published,   it   has    never  been  produced.      In 
London  it  was  brought  out  in  English  at  Droiy 
Lane,  June  6,  46 — a  dead  failure — and  in  ItaUan 
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in  18(^4  at  Covent  Garden,  when  it  lasted  two 
nights  only,  killed  by  a  joke  of  Ronconi*8.  It 
was  followed  by  'Martha'  (Vienna,  Nov.  25, 
1847),  which  was  remodelled  fix>m  a  bidlet  written 
in  conjunction  with  Burgmiiller  and  Deldevez  in 
1844,  '^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^''™  quickly  spread  all 
over  the  world  (London,  Covent  Garden,  1858). 
These  two  works  Flotow  has  never  surpassed,  and 
of  his  later  operas  'Die  Grossfiirstin'  (1850), 
*Indra' (1853),  *RUbezahl'(i854), 'Hilda' (1855), 
*Der  Miiller  von  Meran*  (1856),  'La  Veuve  Gra- 
pin'  (1859),  'L'Ombre*  (1869),  'Naida'  (Milan, 
73^,  'H  Flor  d'Harlem'  (Turin,  76),  the  only 
ones  which  have  attained  any  general  popularity 
were  '  Indra,'  *  La  Veuve  Grapin/ and  'L'Ombre,* 
the  last  of  which  was  enormously  successful  not 
only  in  Paris,  but  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  has 
been  produced  in  London  (Her  Majesty's)  Jan. 
1 2, 1 878,  as  'The  Phantom.'  His ' Enchanteresse' 
is  in  rehearsal  at  the  Italiens,  and  his  *  Bosellana' 
is  not  yet  complete  (Feb.  1878). 

In  1856  he  was  appointed  Intendant  of  the 
court  theatre  at  Schwerin,  a  post  which  he  re- 
tained till  1 863.  The  only  important  works  he  pro- 
duced during  this  period,  when  he  had  so  many 
inducements  to  compose,  were  a  'Fackeltanz' 
and  some  charming  music  to  Shakspeare's  '  Win- 
ter's  Tale.'  After  giving  up  the  management  of 
the  theatre  in  1863  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in 
1868  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna, 
where  he  still  resides.  His  remaining  com- 
positions, overtures,  songs,  and  chamber  music, 
are  little  known,  and  call  for  no  remark.  In  1864 
Flotow  was  elected  corresponding  member  of  the 
Institut  de  France. 

The  great  success  of  'Stradella*  and  'Martha* 
must  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  melody  which 
pervades  them,  and  to  their  light  and  attractive 
character,  llotow's  comic  talent  is  considerable, 
and  he  has  great  natural  instinct  for  the  stage. 
His  early  French  experience  taught  him  the 
virtue  of  lively  and  well-accentuated  rhythm, 
and  gave  him  dexterity  in  the  construction  of 
extended  pieces,  to  which  he  writes  pleasing 
harmony  and  piquant  orchestration.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  music  has  rarely  anything  below 
the  surface,  his  rhythm  frequently  degenerates 
into  that  of  mere  dance-tunes,  his  modulations 
are  poor,  and  he  is  prone  to  sentimentality,  which, 
though  popular  in  our  days,  is  none  the  less  mor- 
bid. In  Uie  scientific  part  of  composition  he  too 
often  betrays  the  amateur.  On  the  whole  the 
conclusiun  is  forced  upon  us  that,  in  spite  of  his 
popularity,  Flotow  will  not  live  in  the  history  of 
dramatic  music.  [A.  M.] 

FLOWERS,  George  Fbench,  Mus.  Doc.,  son 
of  Rev.  Field  Flowers,  Rector  of  Partney,  Lin- 
colnshire, bom  at  Boston  18 11,  studied  music 
in  (jrermany  under  C.  H.  Rinck  and  Schnyder 
von  Wartensee,  and  was  for  some  time  organist 
of  the  English  Chapel  in  Paris.  Returning 
home  he  became  organist  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Myddelton  Square.  In  1839  he  graduated  as 
Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford.  For  a  period  he 
was  the  music  critic  of  the  'literary  Gazette.' 
In  1848  be  was  an  unsuocessful  candidate  for 
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the  Professorship  of  Music  at  Oxford,  as  he  was 
in  1863  for  that  in  Greeham  Collie.  In  1851 
he  established '  The  British  School  of  Vocalization' 
for  teaching  singing  on  new  principles,  and  in 
the  two  years  following  gave  concerts  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  progress  made  by  h^'s 
pupils,  the  most  notable  of  whom  was  Miss 
Featherstone,  now  Mrs.  Howard  Paul.  In  1865 
Flowers  proceeded  Doctor  of  Music.  He  wrote 
an  '  Essay  on  the  construction  of  Fugue,  with  an 
Introduction  containing  new  Rules  of  Harmony,' 
and  composed  Fugues  in  the  style  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  and  other  organ  music,  and  Tennyson's 
Ode  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  other  vocal  piecM.  He  was  also  a  copious 
contributor  to  the  musical  periodicals.  He  died 
of  cholera,  June  1 4, 1 8  7  2.  [W. H.  H.] 

FLUGEL  (a  wing).  The  German  appellation 
of  a  grand  pianoforte  or  a  harpsichord,  from  the 
wing  shape  common  to  both.  See  Groethe's  pun 
on  gtfiiigelte  Geisterin  'Goethe  and  Mendelssohn,' 
p.  24.  Stutz  Fluobl  is  a  short  grand  pianoforte. 
[See  Habpsichord,  Gband  Piano.]     [A.J.H.] 

FLUGEL  HORN.  The  German  name  for 
instruments  of  the  Bugle  family.  Originally, 
say  the  dictionaries,  a  hunting  horn  (  Waldhom, 
Jagdhom),  used  by  the  huntsman  whose  duty  it 
was  to  watch  in  the  Fliigeln,  or  paths  cut  through 
the  wood,  and  give  a  signal  on  the  approach  of  the 
game.  The  Fliigel  horn  now  used  in  the  English 
and  German  armies  is  a  Bb  comet  with  pistons 
and  a  horn  mouthpiece.  The  pistons  have  super- 
seded a  clumsy  kind  of  keys,  from  which  it  used 
to  be  called  Klappenhom.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  several  instruments  in  the  Alto,  Tenor, 
and  Bass  cle&.  [W.  H.  S.] 

FLUE -WORK.  Organ-stops,  in  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  their  sound  is  generated, 
are  grouped  in  two  great  classes — Reed-work 
and  Flue-wobk.  All  organ-stops  in  which  the 
sound  is  produced  by  the  wind  passing  through 
a  fissure,  Jlue,  or  wind-way,  and  striking  against 
an  edge  above,  belong  to  the  Flue-work,  whatever 
may  be  the  shape,  make,  or  tone  of  their  pipes. 
The  peculiarities  of  shape  or  proportion,  make, 
and  tone,  lead  however  to  a  sulraequent  division 
into  Pbincipal-wobk,  Gedact-wobk,  and  Flute- 
WOBK.  [E.J.H.] 

FLUTE  (Germ.  Fldle,  QuerJlSf^;  Ital.  Flauto, 
Flauio  traverso;  Fr.  FlUte,  FlUte  traversUre), 
An  ancient  instrument  used  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  It  has  always  had  two  principal  forms, 
the  direct  flute  or  FltUe  d  bee,  now  developed 
into  the  Flageolet,  and  the  German  flute  or 
Flute  travenHre,  which  appears  to  have  super- 
seded it  about  1720.  There  is  however  evidence 
of  an  intermediate  instrument,  partaking  of  the 
characters  of  both,  which  will  be  described 
farther  on. 

The  Flute,  as  now  employed,  consists  essentially 
of  a  tube,  conical  from  below  upwards,  terminating 
in  the  Head,  and  stopped  at  the  top  by  a  cork. 
In  the  side  of  the  head  is  a  large  orifice  with 
sharp  edges,  situated  less  than  an  inch  below 
the  cork,  through  which  the  breath  is  forced 
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obliqaely  from  the  approximated  lips.  In  the 
lower  part  are  aix  holes — to  be  stopped  by  the 
first  three  fingers  of  either  hand — and  various 
intermediate  keys ;  there  are  also  on  the  lowest 
joint  three,  or  even  four,  levers  producing 
additional  notes  below  the  regular  scale  of  the 
instrument.  It  is  held  transversely  and  sloping 
downwards  against  the  lower  lip,  with  the  onfioe 
in  the  head  turned  somewhat  outwards,  so  that 
tiie  stream  of  wind  shall  impinge  upon  its  outer 
edge.  By  this  impact  of  the  current  upon  the 
wedge -like  margin  of  the  aperture  sound  is 
produced.  Ck>nsid6rable  practice  is  required  to 
develop  any  note  whatever,  and  much  controversy 
exists  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  the  musical 
vibration.  It  is  not  however  necessary  that  the 
feather  edge  should  be  at  the  side  of 
the  main  tube;  for  in  the  Nay  or 
Egyptian  flute  figured  in  the  margin* 
the  extreme  circular  end  of  the  tube 
itself  (here  made  of  bamboo)  is 
thinned  away  so  as  to  produce  a 
linear  termination,  against  which  the 
current  of  breath  is  directed.  Such 
a  flute  might  be  held  straight  in 
firont  of  the  player,  like  the  Flageolet 
or  flute  2k  bee ;  in  which,  however, 
the  simple  combination  of  orifice  and 
lip  is  replaced  by  a  far  more  com- 
plicated arrangement,  exactly  similar 
to  the  mouth  of  a  diapason  organ- 
pipe.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  held 
obliquely  towards  the  right  side  of 
the  player,  like  the  modem  transverse 
flute,  except  that  its  lower  extremity 
bears  considerably  downwards,  so  as 
to  enable  the  blast  to  enter  a  terminal 
instead  of  a  lateral  orifioe.  An  almost  similar 
instrument  to  the  one  here  figured  is  in  the 
ancient  Egyptian  collection  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  from  the  absence  of  the  usual  lateral 
hole  was  considered  to  be  a  forgery.  Not  only 
is  the  same  instrument  still  in  use  at  the  present 
day,  but  the  mode  of  playing  and  the  position  of 
the  ancient  instrument  can  be  recovered  from 
the  plaster  mural  decorations  still  preserved. 
The  only  diflerence  in  the  more  ancient  instru- 
ment is  that  the  scale  is  one  of  four  orifices, 
whereas  tlie  modem  possesses  the  full  complement 
of  six.  Either  of  these  may  be  looked  upon  as 
intermediate  between  the  flute  and  the  flue-pipe 
of  the  organ,  the  foot  and  'languid'  being  in 
this  case  supplied  by  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
and  the  linear  opening  of  the  lips. 

No  instrument  has  undergone  so  many  changes 
and  improvements  within  the  last  half  century 
as  the  Flute.  The  bore,  instead  of  being  conical, 
has  been  made  cylindrical ;  the  fingering  and 
disposition  of  the  keys  have  been  entirely  altered 
according  to  the  system  named  after  Boehm. 

The  flute,  though  not  possessing  a  very  ex- 
tensive compass,  is  especially  prominent  in  con- 
certed music,  from  the  acuteness  of  the  sounds 

1  This  eurtoas  instrument  U  ttill  OMd  by  th«  peuant*  about  the 
Kile.  The  oriffloal  of  the  figure  was  broufrbt  from  Egypt  by  F. 
Glrdlestone.  Esq.,  of  the  GharterhouM.  See  an  admirable  cut  In 
Lane's '  Modem  Egyptians.' 


it  is  competent  to  prodnoe.  Indeed,  the  Piccolo^ 
or  small  Octave  variety,  emits  the  sharpest  notsi 
ordinarily  used  in  music.  Its  true  Scale  may  be 
considered  to  begin  on  D  ( i )  below  the  treble  stave, 
and  hence  the  Flute  is  often  called  a  D  instn- 
ment.  The  notes  Cf,  C,  Bt},  and  even  Bb,  below  D, 
are  obtained  by  associated  levers  set  in  motion 
by  the  two  little  fingers  of  either  hand,  but  do 
not  occur  again  in  the  higher  registers.  By  the 
successive  removal  of  the  three  first  fingen  of 
the  right  hand,  followed  by  tiioee  of  the  kft, 
the  series  of  notes  rising  from  D  to  Of  (2)  are 
elicited,  and  on  D  again  (3)  a  new  octave  harmonic 
scale  is  commenced  by  dosing  all  the  holes  except 
that  beneath  the  for^nger  of  the  left  hand.  In 
this  respect  the  scale  is  similar  to  the  Oboe  and 
Bassoon,  with  the  exception  that  the  latter,  being 
fundamentally  in  the  key  of  G,  change  upon 
that  note  instead  of  upon  D.  The  second  octsTe 
is  produced  by  a  stronger  pressure  of  wind  snd 
an  alteration  of  embouchure,  rising  to  D  above 
the  stave  (4),  and  there  remains  a  third  still 
higher  octave,  obtained  by  cross-fingerings  often 
of  a  complicated  nature,  rising  to  D  or  even  D| 
in  altissimo  (5)— 


$ 


^ 


T 


(0      (0      0)      (4)      (i) 
The  scale  here  described  is  that  of  the  old  eight- 
keyed  Flute. 

The  principles  of  the  Flute  originally  invented 
by  Captain  Gordon  of  Charles  the  Tenth's  Swia 
Guards  and  introduced  by  Theobald  Boehm  ^  in 
his  new  flute,  constructed  in  1832,  were  prind* 
pally  ( I )  that  each  note  should  speak  independently 
out  of  a  single  hole,  as  though  the  remainder  of 
the  bore  were  entirely  cut  off;  (2)  that  all  keys 
in  their  position  of  rest  should  be  permsnentir 
open.  He  also  aimed  at  equalising  Uie  difiicuUy 
of  the  difierent  keys,  some  of  which,  on  the  older 
flute,  were  notoriously  inconvenient  and  all  but 
impracticable.  A  subsequent  improvement  con- 
sisted in  substituting  a  cylindrical  for  a  oonicil 
bore.  In  its  latest  modification,  the  Boehm  flute 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  tube  terminating  at  tiie 
upper  end,  above  the  embouchure  in  a  conical 
or  *  parabolic*  prolongation.  For  the  left  hand, 
which  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  instrument 
next  to  the  head,  are  four  open  keys  to  be  closed 
by  the  first  finger,  thumb  (situat^  at  the  back 
of  the  instrument),  second,  and  third  fingen 
successively.  For  the  little  finger  of  this  hand 
is  an  open  key  producing  the  Gf  or  Ab.  On  the 
right  hand  joint  are  three  open  keys,  for  the 
first,  second,  and  ring  fingers  respectively,  with 
accessory  or  'shake  keys'  (which  are  normally 
closed)  interposed.  For  the  right  little  finger 
are  the  closed  key  of  Df  and  the  two  open  keys 
of  Cf  and  C.  In  many  flutes  mechanism,  stall 
worked  by  the  right  little  finger,  is  added  to 
produce  Bi]  and  even  Bb.     But  from  the  Dl] 


1  Ree  hb  pamphlet  'Ober  dau  notenbaa  and  die 
beaienisgeii,'  Halm,  1M7. 
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downwards  all  the  work  is  aooeasory,  and  not 
directly  used  in  the  production  of  the  natural 
scale.  For  this  reason  the  instrument  is  said 
to  stand  in  the  key  of  D.  For  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  each  sound  by  the  closure  of  a  single 
orifice,  a  somewhat  new  arrangement  of  the  scale 
is  necessary  on  certain  notes.  The  G,  for  instance, 
in  either  octave  is  produced  by  closing  the  five 
holes  of  the  left  hand.  For  the  F  a  whole  tone 
below,  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  is  added. 
The  intermediate  Ff  is  obtained  by  depressing 
the  pad  of  the  middle  or  ring  fingers,  that  of 
the  mdex  being  left  open.  In  the  Clarinet, 
Oboe,  Bassoon,  and  other  octave-scaled  instru- 
ments, the  Bb  a  whole  tone  below  C,  which  in 
a  D  instrument  like  the  flute  is  represented  by 
the  Fi|  below  the  middle  G,  has  to  be  produced 
by  closing  the  Bi]  and  Alj  holes  and  lifting  an 
intermediate  Bb  key,  thus  lowering  the  pitch  a 
minor  third  and  raising  it  a  semitone.  The  same 
method  as  that  for  the  Ff  is  employed  for  the  Bb 
or  A%,  which  is  produced  by  lowering  the  B^  a 
semitone  through  the  intervention  of  a  lever  ac- 
tuated by  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  those  of 
the  left,  middle,  and  ring  fingers  being  left  open. 

The  compass  of  the  Boehm  Flute 
is  &om  C  to  C  three  octaves  higher, 
though  the  C%  above  this  note,  and 
even  more  acute  sounds,  can  be 
obtained  by  exceptional  players. 

A  variety  of  other  Flutes,  modified  more  or 
less  from  the  old  eight-keyed  instrument  or  the 
Boehm  system,  are  to  be  met  with.  Among  these 
may  be  named  those  of  Siccama,  Clinton,  and 
Carte.  Their  difierences  are  chiefly  mechanical. 
The  main  distinction  between  the  older  and 
the  more  modem  instruments  is  the  adoption 
of  the  cylindrical  b^]^^«^There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  tlus  contrtV^ce  adds  materially  to  the 
power  of  tone,  and  gives  it  a  reedy  quality 
closely  approximating  to  that  of  the  Clarinet. 
But  it  is  a  question  if  it  does  not  to  the  same 
extent  modify  its  peculiar  orchestral  character, 
and  diminish  its  purity  of  intonation.  This 
distinctive  quality  of  tone  has  been  shown  by 
Helmholtz  (Ellis's  Tr.  113,  141,  172)  to  be  pecu- 
liar, and  free  from  most  harmonic  'upper-partials* 
except  the  octaves. 

The  literature  of  the  Flute  is  so  extensive  as 
hardly  to  admit  of  illustration  within  moderate 
limits.  Bach  uses  it  freely  both  as  an  obbligato 
instrument  and  in  concerted  passages,  and  ever 
since  his  time  it  has  held  a  prominent  place  in 
the  band.  In  the  scores  of  his  works  it  is  some- 
times marked  TravtrsUrt  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Flute-k-bec. 

Haydn,  both  in  his  Symphonies  and  in  his 
Oratorios,  awards  it  the  same  prominence.  The 
Trio  for  three  Flutes  in  the  'Creation*  may  be 
named  as  an  illustration. 

Handel  usually  specifies  the  'German*  Flute, 
and  often  indicates  its  importance  by  the  words 
'with  the  accompaniment  of  a  German  Flute.' 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  players  of 
his  day  were  able  to  make  themselves  heard 
with  the  few  Flutes  then  allotted  to  the  Orchestra 


against  the  large  numbers  of  Oboes  and  Bassoons. 
In  the  Handel  Commemoration  in  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1784  there  were  6  Flutes  against  26 
Oboes  and  26  Bassoons,  besides  1 2  Trumpets  and 
the  same  number  of  Horns.  Handel  produces, 
however,  a  magnificent  efiect  in  the  Dead  March 
in  '  Saul*  by  the  simple  employment  of  two  Flutes 
moving  in  thirds  against  the  reiterated  bass  of 
the  kettledrum. 

Mozart,  except  in  some  of  his  Symphonies, 
which  were  obviously  written  for  a  small  band, 
freely  scores  for  this  instrument.  The  opera 
of  d^e  Zauberflote  derives  its  name  from  it. 
There  are  also  two  Concertos  for  solo  Flute 
and  Orchestra  in  G  and  D,  and  one  for  Flute 
and  Harp  among  his  works  (Kochel,  313,  3141 
399). 

Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  all  later  writers, 
give  it  the  leading  part  of  the  wind  in  all  their 
compositions.  The  solo  shortly  after  the  trumpet 
flourishes  in  the  Overture  to  Leonora  No.  3  will 
not  be  forgotten,  or  the  lovely  part  for  two  flutes 
in  the  2nd  movement  of  the  Italian  Symphony. 
Schumaim  also  has  introduced  a  prominent  ca- 
denza for  it  in  the  Finale  to  his  B  flat  Symphony. 
The  difficult  accompaniment  to  the  Ranz  des 
Vaches,  played  by  the  Oboe,  in  Itossini*s  over- 
ture to  '  WiUiam  Tell*  affords  a  good  illustration 
of  the  mechanical  complexities  which  this  flexible 
and  agile  instrument  is  competent,  and  conse- 
quently is  expected,  to  surmount.  In  a  dramatic 
sense  it  is  used  by  Mendelssohn  in  the  sacrificial 
chorus  'O  be  gracious'  in  St.  Paul,  and  by 
Gretry  in  'Andromaque,*  in  which  the  part  of 
Andromache  is  always  accompanied  by  3  flutes. 

The  moat  voluminous  writer  for  the  Flute  was 
probably  Quantz,  who  composed  200  solos  and 
300  concertos  for  Frederick  the  Great  alone. 
But  the  instrument  had  a  distinguished  writer, 
Kuhlau,  as  the  special  exponent  of  its  powers 
and  beauty.  This  eminent  contrapuntist  devoted 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  short  life  to  Flute  com- 
positions. This  singular  flM^t  has  been  accounted 
for  by  the  statement  that  an  amateur  flute-player 
of  position  employed  him  constantly  and  liberally 
in  ¥nriting  them.  Kuhlau  has  been  termed  the 
'  Beethoven  of  the  Flute.'  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  list  given  below  that  Solos,  Duets,  Trios,  and 
even  Quartets  for  Flutes,  are  among  his  volu- 
minous works.  Indeed,  but  for  a  fire  which 
destroyed  the  compoeer*s  manuscripts,  their  num- 
ber would  be  at  least  threefold.  Such  as  are 
extant  afford  inestimable  models  of  construction 
and  originality. 

Fluie  JHuiie, 

Mozart. — Grand  duo  in  G,  op.  76  ;  Andante 
in  C,  Concerto  in  G,  Bondo  in  D,  op.  86. 

Spohb. — Concerto  in  modo  di  Scena  Cantante, 

Webeb. — Romanza  Siciliana  in  G  minor,  with 
Orchestra ;  Trio  for  Flute,  Cello,  and  Pianoforte, 
op.  63. 

Beethoven. — Serenade  for  Flute,  Violin,  and 
Alto,  op.  25. 

Haydn.— Two  Trios  for  two  Flutes  and  Cello. 
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KuHLAU. — Three  grand  Trioe  fop  three  Flutes, 
op.  13  ;  Do.  do.,  op.  06  ;  One  do.,  op.  go ;  Three 
Quintets  for  Flute  and  String  Quartet  in  D,  £,  A, 
op.  51;  Grand  Quartet  for  four  Flutes  in  E,  op. 
Z03 ;  Six  seta  of  three  Duets  for  two  Flutes, 
ops.  10,  39,  80,  81,  87  ;  Solos,  with  Pianoforte, 
op-  57  !  Three  Fantasies,  Do.  do.,  op.  95. 

Bbicha.— Quartet  for  four  Flutes  in  D,  op.  12 ; 
34  Quintets  for  wind  instruments. 

ScHUBEBT. — Introduction  and  Variations  on 
'Trockne  Blumen,'  for  Flute  and  Piano,  op. 
160.  [W.H.S.] 

FLUTE  D' AMOUR  (Germ.  Lieheffldte),  An 
old  form  of  flute  with  a  narrow  bore,  standing  in 
the  key  of  A,  and  corresponding  in  pitch  with 
the  Oboe  d*amore.  Both  were  supposed  to  possess 
a  smooth  and  fascinating  quality  of  tone,  whence 
the  name  is  derived.  [W.H.  S.] 

FLUTE-WORK.  Under  this  head  are 
grouped  all  the  flue-stops,  of  whatever  kind, 
shape,  or  tone,  that  are  not  classed  as  Pbinci- 
PAL-WOBK,  or  Gedact-wobk,  and  it  also  includes 
various  modifications  of  these  two  classes  of 
stops.  [Flue-wobk.]  Thus  when  the 'scale' of 
the  pipes  of  a  cylindrical  stop  is  reduced  bdow 
the  proportion  essential  to  secure  the  broad  and 
full  Diapason  tone,  and  the  sound  becomes 
delicate  as  in  a  Dulciana,  or  crisp  as  in  a 
Gamba;  or  when  it  is  increased  beyond  the 
Diapason  scale,  and  the  tone  becomes  thick 
or  less  resonant  as  in  the  Block-flote,  the  stop 
becomes  a  member  of  the  'flute-work.*  Also, 
if  the  covers  of  the  pipes  of  a  closed  metal-stop 
be  punctured,  and  a  narrow  tube — in  Germany 
called  a  reed,  in  France  a  chimney — be  inserted, 
the  stop  then  becomes  a  member  of  the  flute- 
work  under  the  name  Jiohr-flote,  FlUte  d  cheminde, 
or  '  Metal  stopped -Diapason  (or  Flute)  with 
chimneys.*  A  unison  cylindrical  stop  will  be 
occasionally  met  with  labelled  as  a  member  of 
the  flute-work.  All  stops  the  pipes  of  which 
taper  upwards,  as  the  Spitz-flote  and  Gemshom  ; 
all  three-  or  four-sided  open  wood  pipes,  as  the 
Hohl-flote,  Clarabella,  Wald-flute,  Oboe-flute, 
and  Suabe-flute ;  and  most  «tring- toned  stops,  as 
Salicional  and  Viol  d*Amore, — are  members  of 
the  Flute-work. 

The  invention  of  the  conical,  the  string-toned, 
and  the  other  stops  dassifled  as  flute-work, 
dates  back  no  farther  than  the  conunenoement 
of  the  1 6th  century.  [E.  J.  H.] 

FOOHETTI,  a  bass,  who  sang  in  London  in 
1 775  and  6.  In  the  former  year  he  appeared  in 
Sacchini's  '  Motezuma  * ;  in  the  latter  he  played 
Nardo  in  the  '  Isola  d*amore '  of  the  same  com- 
poser, and  in  '  La  Sposa  fedele.'  [J.  M.] 

FODOR,  Joseph,  violin-player,  bom  in  1752 
at  Venloo.  In  1 766  he  studied  under  Franz  Benda 
at  Berlin,  and  having  acquired  great  proficiency, 
travelled  for  a  number  of  years  in  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  France,  establishing  his  repu- 
tation as  an  eminent  violinist.  In  1 794  he  went 
to  St.  Petersbui^,  and  remained  there  up  to  his 
death  in  1828.  Spohr,  who  heard  him  m  1803, 
considers  him  wanting  in  feeling  and  taste,  and 


objects  to  his  unsteady  manner  of  bowing,  but 
acknowledges  his  great  technical  skill.  His 
numerous  compositions — Concertos  and  Solos  for 
the  Violin,  Duos  for  Violins,  and  Quartets  for 
Strings,  are  well  written,  and  met  with  much 
success  in  their  time.  The  famous  singer,  Mme. 
Fodor-Mainvielle,  was  his  daughter,  and  his  two 
younger  brothers,  Gael  and  ^ton,  were  clever 
pianists  and  composers.  P*'^0 

FODOR-MAINVIELLE,   Josephinb,    cele- 
brated  singer,  bom  1^93  ^^  Paris,  where. her 
father,  Joseph  Fodor  the  violinist,  had  settled 
in  1787.    In  1794  her  parents  removed  to  St. 
Petersbui^,  where  she  played  both  pianoforte 
and  harp  when  only  eleven.     Three  years  after 
she  became  known  as  a  singer,  and  in  1 810  made 
her  first  appearance  at  the  Court   Theatre  in 
Flora vanti*8   'Cantatrici  villanelle,*  which   was 
repeated  60  times,  so  successful  was  her  per- 
formance.    In  1 8 1 2  she  married  the  actor  Main- 
vielle,  and  travelled   with  him   to   Stockholm, 
Copenhagen,    returning    to    Paris,    where    she 
was  engaged  for  the  Op^ra  Comique.     Her  first 
appearance,   Aug.  9,  1814,  was  a  comparative 
failure;  it  was  evident  that  French  opera  was 
not  her  province,  and  she  was  transferred  in 
November  of  the  same   year  to   the   Theatre 
Italien,  then  under  Mme.  Catalani's  management. 
Here  she  remained  till  the  banning  of  1816, 
when  she  left  for  London.     In  London  she  sang 
for  three  seasons  as  prima  donna,  listened  to 
with  respect,  though  never  a  warm  fi^vourite. 
'  Don  Giovanni '  was  brought  out  at  the  Bang's 
Theatre   in   181 7,    and   Zerlina  was   her   bait' 
character.     In  July  18 18   she  went   to   Italy, 
returning  to  Paris  early  in  the  following  year, 
after  Catalani  had  given  up  the  opera.      Ros- 
sini's '  Barbiere '  was  then  given   for  the  first 
time  in  Paris  (Oct.  26,  1819)  and  she  plaved 
Rosina,  as  well  as  Ninetta,  Agnese,  and  oUier 
first-rate  parts.     In  1822,  suflWing  severely  &om 
dyspepsia,  she  was  advised  to  try  the  milder 
climate  of  Naples,  which  so  completely  restored 
her  that  she  appeared  at  San  Carlo  as  Desdemona, 
Semiramide,  and  Zeliiiira,  creating  in  all  20  new 
parts.      In  the  following  year  she  sang  for  a 
whole  season  in  Vienna,  but  returned  to  Naples 
and  remained  there  till  1825,  when  she  again 
went  to  Paris.      On  Dec.  9   she  appeared  in 
Semiramide,  but  her  voice  failed  and  she  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  stage.     This  misfortune 
was  followed  by  a  hoarseness  which  prevented 
her  singing  again  in  Paris.     The  management 
having    declined   to    fulfil    their   contract,    she 
brought  a  succession  of  actions  against  them, 
and   finally   accepted   a   compromise   in    1S28. 
After  her  return  to  Naples  her  voice  so  far 
improved  that  she  sang  again  at  San  Carlo,  but 
its  peculiar  charm  was  gone  though  her  style 
was  as  fine  as  ever,  and  served  as  a  model  for 
no  less  a  sin^^er  than  Henrietta  Sontag.     Men- 
delssohn saw  a  great  deal  of  her  at  Naples  in 
1 83 1,  and  his  very  favourable  impression  may  he 
learned  from  his  letters  (April  27,  1831).    Her 
last  appearance  was  at  Bordeaux  in  1833,  after 
which  she  retired  iiito  private  life. 
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'  When  at  her  prime,  Fodor's  voice  was  not 
only  powerful  but  extremely  sweet  and  round, 
with  a  peculiarly  charming  accent,  and  a  fault- 
less intonation.  She  was  very  painstaking,  and 
acquired  by  practice  a  flexibility  with  which 
she*  was  not  naturally  gifted.  Her  daughter 
EiTRiCHETTA,  also  a  singer  of  merit,  was  very 
successful  at  the  Konigstadt  Theatre  in  Berlin 
between  the  years  1846-9  (not  the  Friedrich- 
Wilheknstadt  Theatre).  [F.G.] 

FORSTEMANN,  Cabl  Eduard,  antiquary, 
published  'Georg  Friedrich  HandeFs  Stamm> 
baum,  nach  original-Quellen  und  authentischen 
Nachrichten  aufgestellt  und  erlautert'  (Leipzig, 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  1844),  a  carefully  compiled 
genealogy  of  the  great  composer.  [M.C.C.] 

FORSTER,    Emanuel   Aloys,  composer   of 

§ood  chamber-music,  bom  at  Niederstein,  Glatz, 
ilesia,  Jan.  36,  1 748.  In  his  youth  he  studied 
music  by  himself,  and  composed  industriously, 
while  obeying  his  father  by  attending  the  Latin 
school,  and  working  under  him  as  an  accountant 
at  a  tavern.  H  e  afterwards  served  in  the  Prussian 
army,  and  in  1776  resolved  to  go  to  Vienna  in 
order  to  cultivate  music  thoroughly.  There  he 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  valued  teachers  of 
thorough-bass  and  composition,  and  his  works 
were  universally  respected  as  the  products  of 
sound  thought  and  earnest  study.  In  1802  he 
published  his  'Anleitung  sum  Generalbass* 
(Traeg)  with  146  examples,  a  clear  practical  work 
still  of  value.  In  1805  it  was  re-published  by 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  and  a  new  edition  by 
Artaria  in  1824.  Forster  added  three  supple- 
mentary numbers  of  practical  examples.  His 
compositions  consist  of  48  violin  quartets,  nume- 
rous pianoforte  sonatas,  preludes  and  fugues  for 
organ,  Lieder,  etc.  He  composed  the  variations 
in  A  on  an  air  from  Sarti's  opera  '  I  finti  Eredi,' 
which  were  long  attributed  to  Mozart,  and  ex- 
tremely popular;  and  which  appeared  in  many 
editions  of  Mozart's  works.  ^Kuchel,  p.  530, 
No.  289 ;  compare  Jahn*s  '  Mozart,'  ed.  i,  iv.  1 1 ; 
ed.  3,  ii.  137.)  Forster  was  held  in  high  estimation 
by  aU  the  composers  of  his  own  time,  particularly 
by  Beethoven,  who  speaks  of  him  in  terms  im- 
plying he  had  learnt  much  from  him.  He  died 
at  Vienna  Nov.  12,  1823.  His  place  and  date  of 
birth  and  death,  much  disputed  points,  are  given 
here  from  the  Transactions  of  the  'Tonkiimitler- 
Sodetiit.'  of  which  he  was  a  member.      [C.  F.  P.] 

FOGGIA,  Francesco,  the  last  Italian  church- 
composer  who  remained  faithful  to  the  traditions 
of  Palestrina ;  bom  in  Rome  1604,  studied  under 
Cifra,  Nanini,  and  Agostini.  He  then  entered 
the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  and  the  Archduke  Leopold  of  Austria 
in  turn.  After  his  return  to  Italy  he  was  ap- 
pointed maestro  di  capella  successively  at  Nami, 
Montefiasoone,  and  the  following  churches  in 
Rome,— Santa  Maria  in  Aquiro,  Santa  Maria 
in  Trastevere,  St.  John  Lateran  (1636-61),  San 
Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
(1677),  which  last  post  he  retained  till  his  death, 
Jan.  8,  1688,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 


Antonio.  He  is  bimed  in.  the  church  of  S. 
Praxede.  He  published  much  church  music  for 
from  2  to  9  voices  (see  the  list  in  F^tis),  and 
most  of  the  churches  in  Rome  possess  some 
works  by  him  in  MS.  Martini  has  analysed  some 
of  his  motets  in  the  'Saggio  di  coutrappunto.' 
Liberati  calls  him  'il  sostegno  e  il  padre  della 
musica  e  della  vera  armonica  ecclesiastica.'  He 
was  one  of  the  first  musicians  to  write  tonal 
fugues,  while  he  was  the  last  Italian  capable 
of  composing  genuine  church  music  in  the  poly- 
phonic stvle.  Mr.  HuUah  has  printed  a  fine 
motet  by  him  in  his  '  Vocal  Scores.'  [F.G.] 

FOLIA.  Said  to  be  an  old  Spanish  dance  for 
a  single  dancer — *  ces  belles  chaco^nes,  ces  Folies 
d'Espagne,'  which  the  son  of  the  seneschal  of 
Rennes  danced  to  such  perfection  (Mad.  de  Se- 
vign^,  July  24,  1689).  But  really  all  that  is 
known  of  it  is  that  the  22  variations,  or  the 
theme  of  them,  which  close  Corelli's  12  solos 
(op.  5)  are  entitled  Follia;  that  the  same  bass 
and  air,  but  with  different  variations,  are  given 
in  the  'Division  Violin*  as  'Faronell's  division 
on  a  ground';  that  Vivaldi's  op.  i,  no.  1 2,  is  a  set 
of  variations  on  the  same;  and  that  Hawkins 
(chap.  141)  cites  it  as  'a  favourite  air  Known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  Farinelli's^  Ground,' 
composed  by  Farinelli,  the  imcle  of  the  singer, 
who  was  court  musician  at  Hanover  in  1684.  It 
seems  to  follow  from  this  that  the  ground,  and  not 
the  treble  part,  was  the  *  air,'  just  as  it  is  in  the 
chaconnes  of  Bach  and  Handel  (60  variations).  The 
ground  is  one  on  which  a  skilful  violin  player  and 
a  skilful  dancer  might  go  on  fiddling  and  dancing 
ad  infinitum.  The  following  is  Corelli's  theme : — 
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Cherubini  has  introduced  8  bars  of  it  in  the 
opening  of  the  Overture  to  the  '  Hdtellerie  Por- 
tugaise.'  [G.] 

FORBES,  Henrt,  bom  in  1804,  studied  music 
under  Sir  George  Smart,  Hummel,  Moscheles,  and 
Herz.  He  was  an  excellent  pianist  and  organist, 
and  conductor  of  the  Societa  Armonica.  He  for 
some  years  held  the  appointment  of  organist  of 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Luke,  Chelsea.  His  pub- 
lished compositions  comprise  several  songs  and 
a  collection  of  psalm  tunes  for  4  voices  called 


>  The  eommon  Xnvliah  nama  wu  '  FardlneU'C  •> 
QaeroiulUe  wu  caUcd  'Madam  CairaU.* 
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Fairy  Oak/  an  opera  produced  at  Drurv  lAne 
Theatre  in  1845,  and  'Ruth/  an  oratorio,  per- 
formed at  Hanover  Sqoaie  Roomi  in  1 847.  He 
died  Nov.  24, 1859.  [W.H.H.] 

FORD,  David  Eyxbard,  organist  of  Lyming- 
ton,  Hants,  published  between  182a  and  1836 
seven  books  of  peakn  and  hymn  tunes  for  two 
voices  with  organ  accompaniment.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  an  elementary  work  entitled  *  The 
Rudiments  of  Music/  which  passed  through  seve- 
ral editions.  [W.H.H.] 

FORD,  M188.  was  about  1760  distinguished  as 
a  performer  on  the  harmonica  or  musical  glasses. 
8he  publishe4  *  Instructions  for  playing  on  the 
Musical  Glasses/  1769.  In  October,  1761,  she 
announced  a  concert  at  'the  laige  Room,  late 
Cock's  Auction  Room,  over  the  great  China-shop, 
near  Spring  Garden,'  at  which  she  engaged  *to 
sing  some  favourite  English  Songs  and  accompany 
herself  on  the  Musical  Glasses/  and  also  to  '  play 
a  Lesson  on  the  Guittar,  %nd  a  Solo  on  the  Viol 
di  Gamba.'  [W.H.H.] 

FORD,  Thomas,  was  one  of  the  musicians  of 
Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I.  In  1607  he  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  'Musicke  of  Sundrie 
Kindes,  set  forth  in  two  Bookes.  The  fir<«t 
whereof  are  Aires  for  4  Voices  to  the  Lute, 
Orpharion,  or  Basse-Viol,  with  a  Dialogue  for 
two  Voyces  and  two  Bass  Viols  in  parts  tunde 
the  Lute  way.  The  Second  are  Pavens,  Gali- 
ards,  Thumpes  and  such  like,  for  two  Basse 
Viols,  the  Liera  way,  so  made  as  the  greatest 
number  may  serve  to  play  alone,  very  easie  to  be 
performde.'  This  work  contains  ti^e  beautiful 
four-part  songs  '  Since  first  I  saw  your  face,'  and 
*  There  is  a  laclie  sweet  and  kind.'  Ford  was 
a  contributor  to  Leighton's  '  Teares  or  Lamenta- 
cions  of  a  Sorrowful!  Soule/  Z614.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  I.  he  was  appointed  one  of  his 
musicians  at  a  yearly  salary  of  £80.  Ford  com- 
posed some  canoDS  and  rounds  printed  in  Hilton's 
'  Catch  that  Catch  can/  and  an  anthem  printed 
in  the  Anthems  by  Madrigal  Composers  of  the 
Mus.  Antiq.  Society.  He  was  buried  at  S.  Mar- 
garet's West.,  Nov.  1 7.  1648.  [W.H.H.] 

FORKEL,  JoHAKN  N1COLAU8,  a  meritorious 
though  over-rated  writer  on  the  history  and 
theory  of  music,  son  of  a  shoemaker,  bom  Feb. 
22,  1749,  '^^  Meeder  near  Cobui^;  educated 
himself  by  the -'study  of  Mattheson's  *  VoUkom- 
mener  Capcllmeister.'  Having  a  fine  voice  he 
was  appointed  chorister  at  Luneburg  in  1762, 
and  4  years  later  '  Chorprafect '  at  Schwerin. 
In  1 769  he  entered  the  university  of  Gottingen 
to  study  law,  but  soon  occupied  himself  exclu- 
sively with  music,  and  became  organist  of  the 
imiversity  church.  In  1778  he  was  appointed 
director  of  music  to  the  University  and  gra- 
duated as  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1 780.  On  the 
death  of  Emmanuel  Bach  he  hop^  to  have 
been  appointed  his  successor  at  Hamburg,  but 
Schwenke  obtained    the  post,  and  Forkel   re-. 


1818.    He  is  best  known  as  a  musical  critic  and 


der  Musik,  etc.*  (Cramer,  Gottingen,  1774)1 
pamphlet  ui^ging  the  foundation  of  lectures  on 
music   at   Gdttingen,   was    followed   by  many 
others,  especially  '  Musikalisch-kritische  Biblio- 
thek,'  3  vols.  (Gotha,  1774),  containing  violent 
attacks  on  Gluck's  'Iphig^nie  in  Aulide';  the 
'Mus.  Almanach  flir  Deutschland *  for  1783,  3, 
4,  and  9,  containing  particulars  (not  always  trust- 
worthy) as  to  novelties  in  music;   his  'Allge- 
meine  Ge^hichte  der  Musik,'  2  vols.  (Leipzig 
1788  and  1801),  founded  on  Hawkins,  Bumey, 
and   Marpurg,  now  superseded,  but  intoesUng 
as  a  literary  ^  curiosity ;  '  (jeschichte  der  Italien- 
ischen  Oper,'  2  vols.  (Leipzig  1789),  a  transla- 
tion of  Arteaga's  book ;  and  '  Allgemeine  Literft- 
tur  der  Munik '  (Leipzig  1 79 2),  his  most  important 
work.    This  book,  which  shows  the  amount  of 
his  knowledge  and  reading,  is  the   foundation 
of  Becker's  '  Sy stematisch  •  chronologische  Dtr- 
stellung  der  musikalischen  Literatur.'      ForkeL 
was  the  first  to  attempt  a  biography  of  Bads. 
(Ueber  J.  S.  B.'s  Leben,  Kunst,  und  Kiinstwerke... 
Leipzig,   1802),  translated  into  English   under 
the  title   'Life  of  J.  S.  Bach,  with  a 
review  of  his  compositions'  (London  1820). 
he  knew  little  of  Bach's  great  sacred  vocal 
he  treats  him  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  o- 
the  organ  and  clavier,  but  the  book  will  alwaj 
remain  as  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  Liv< 
of  the  great  musician. 

The  royal  library  at  Berlin  contains  an  in^ 
ing  specimen  of  Forkel's  labours.    This  is  a 
volume  of  church  music  of  the  i6th  centi 
scored  by  himself,  and,  though  printed,  unique 
It  was  intended  to  form  the  ist  volume  of 
series  of  examples  illustrating  the   history 
music,  and  was  undertaken  at  the  instance 
Sonnlei  thner  of  Vienna.  The  plates  were  engrsv< 
in  Leipziff,  and  the  proofs  were  already  in  ForkeLV^ 
hands,  when  the  French  took  the  city  in  iT 
and  seized  everything  in  the  shape  of  metal  t' 
be  converted  into  bullets.    His  plates   havii 
been  thus  destroyed  Forkel  had  the  proof-shee* 
bound,  and  this  is  the  copy  now  at  Berlin, 
masses  it  contains  are  taken  from  *  Missae 
decim  .  . .  Norinbergs  .  .  .  arte  Hieronymi  Gi 
phei,  1539,'  and  '  Liber  quindecim  Missarum  .  ^ 
Norimbergae  apud  Joh.  Petreium,  1539.'   [F.< 

F0RLA1{A.     An  Italian  dance,  a  favouri' 
with  the  Venetian  gondoliers.     It  is  in  ^8  1 
6-4  time,  but  possesses  no  special  characteristic 
An  example  of  this  dance  may  be  found  in  J. 
Bach's  suite  for  orcliestra  in   C  major, 
following  quotation  of  the  opening   bars  of 
forlana  of  the  1 7th  century  is  from  F.  L.  Scht 
bert's  '  Die  Tanzmusik.' 
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leading  them  on  to  still  higher  things,  and  the 
only  starting  point  for  further  progress.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  musical  works  which 
are  connected  with  words  or  programme — ^whether 
choruses,  songs,  arias,  or  ball^s,  etc.-«-Form  is 
dependent  on  the  words  ;  and  such  works,  as  far 
as  they  are  reducible  to  any  definable  system, 
are  reducible  only  to  the  simplest,  and  such  as 
admits  of  infinite  latitude  of  variation  within  its 
limits.  But  in  instrumental  music  there  has 
been  a  steady  and  perceptible  growth  of  certain 
fundamental  principles  by  a  process  that  is 
^w>nderfully  like  evolution,  from  the  simplest 
thfi-j-couplings  of  repeated  ideas  by  a  short  link  of 
some  sort,  up  to  the  complex  but  consistent 
completeness  of  the  great  instrumental  works  of 
Beethoven. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  first 
atiempts  at  Form  in  music  were  essentially  un- 
conscious and  unpremeditated.  Therefore  if  any 
conformity  be  observed  in  the  forms  of  early 
music  derived  from  various  sources,  it  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  sort  of  ogag^^us  of  instinct  OH 
the  part  of  the  composers  wWcn  will  be  the  true 
starting  point  of  its  posterior  development.  It 
must  be  remarked  by  way  of  parenthesis  that  in 
the  early  days  of  modem  music — apart  from  the 
ecclesiastical  music  of  the  Roman  Church — the 
instrumental  and  vocal  orders  were  not  nearly  so 
distinct  as  they  are  *  now,  for  the  tendency  to 
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olders,     strongly  and  clearly  marked  distinction  in  kind 
-"-       '-     is  notoriously  a  matter  of  slow  growth.     Hence 
examples  may  be  drawn  with  perfect  safety  from 
both  kinds  wherever  they  can  be  found. 

The  first  basis  of  true  Form,  apart  frqm  th^"^ 
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1  classical  models^but  it     v 

that  a  genius  deeply  im^ .  ev 
•it  of  his  subject  would  'seek  *o 
his  own  which  should  be  m\>re  in  con- 
with  the  spirit  of  his  prograipine— ^yen 
loven  did  without  programme,  expressing 
arvellous  inner  workings  of  his  emotions. 


balance  of  groups  of  rhythms,  is  essentially 
repetition  of  some  sort,  and  what  is  most  vital 
to  the  question  is  the  manner  of  the  repetition. 
The  simplest  and  most  elementary  kind  is  the 
repetition  of  a  phrase  or  bit  of  melody  with  a 
short  passage  in  the  tniddle  to  c<fonect  the  two 
statements.  As  an  early  example  of  this  form 
may  be  taken  an  ancient  German  chorale,  '  Jesus 

rst  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  1-,  op.  109.  j  Christus  unser  Holland,  Der  den  Tod  tiberwand' 

)n  with  Beethoven,  in  the  case  of  music  T  (1535),  which  is  as  follows  :— 
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In  this  the  bars  O^rackete^  are  the  same,  and  the 
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any  points  of  interest  seem  to  be  in  eases  where 
we  find  either  a  contrast  aimed  at  in  the  passage 
which  forms  the  linkj  or  a  number  of  repetitions 
succeeding  one  another,  with  differences  in  the 
passages  connecting  ^em.      These  two  consti- 
tute the   two   great   branches   through  which 
this  primitive  idea  diverged  into  thousands  of 
Ariaisy  Lieder,  Nocturnes,  Romanceg>  Scher^s, 
and  other  lyrical  pieces  on  the~one  han<^7and 
the  movement  which  still  retains  its  name  of 
Hondo  on  thf  other.     As  an  early  example  of 
the  firet  we  may  take  the  song  '  Roland  courez 
aux  armes*  from  Lully*s  opera  '  Roland/  which 
is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  but  will  be  found 
in  the  136th  chapter  of  Hawkins's  'Histoiy  of 
Music/     In  this  there  are  la  bars  of  melody 
in  C,  concluding  in  that  key;  followed  by  12 
more  bars,  in  which  there  is  modulation  first  to 
the  relative  minor  A,  and  then  to  the  dominant 
key  G  major,  in  whUtU^y  this  portion  concludes ; 
after  which  the  first  twelve  bars  are  resumed 
precisely  ba  at  first,  and  so  the  whole  concludes. 
Here  the  employment  of  modulation  in  the  con- 
necting passage  is  a  strong  element  of  contrajst, 
and  indicates  a  considerable  advance  in  musieal 
ideas  on  the  obscure  tonality  of  the  pipceding  ex- 
ample.   On  the  other  hand,  almost  (K)nteniporary 
witn  Lully,  there  are,  in  the  works  of  Couperin, 
numerous  specimens  of  the  Rondo,  consisting  of 
a  number  of  repetitions,  with  differenoos  in  the 
connecting  passages.     In  these  the  passage  with 
which  the  movement  commences  is  repeated  over 
^and  over  again  bodily  and  without  disguise,  and 
separate  short  passa^s,  of  similar  length  but 
varying  character,  are  put  in  between.    Couperin 
was  particularly  fond  of  the  Rondo-form,  and 
examples    may   be    found  in   profusion   in   his 
works.     The  one  which  is  perhaps  beet  known 
and  most  available  for  reference  is   the  'Cha- 
conne  en  Rondeau,*  published  in  the  sixth  num- 
ber of  Pauer's  *Alte  Claviermusik.'      A  point 
specially  observable  in  them  is  the  rigidity  and 
absence  of  any  attempt  at  sophistication  in  the 
process.     ^The  sections  are  Uke  crude  squares 
and  circles  fitted  together  into  a  design,  and  no 
attempt,  or  very  little  at  best,  is  made  to  soften 
off  the  outlines  by  making  the  sections  pass  into 
one  another.     The  chief  subject  is  distmct  and 
the  episoiles  are  distinct,  and  the  number  of 
repetitions  seems  to  depend  solely  on  the  capacity 
of  the  composer  to  put  something  in  between. 
Still  it  is  clear  that  the  virtue  of  contrasts  both 
of  style  and  of  key  is  appreciated,  though  the 
range  of  modulation  is  extremely  limited.     It  is 
noticeable  mor^ver,   as  illustrating  the  point 
of  view  from  which   Form  at  that  time  was 
regarded,   when  recognised  as   such,  that   the 
divisions  of  the  Rondo  are  marked  with  extra 
emphasis  by  a  Fermata  or  pauue.     From  this 
to  such  a  Rondo  as  we  find  in  the  Partita  in 
G  minor  of  Bach  is  a  great  step.      Here  there 
are  no  strongly  marked  divisions  to  stiffen  the 
movement  into  formality,  but  it  flows  on  almost 
interruptedly  from  first  to  last.     The  episodes 
modulate  more  fi:*eely,  and  there  is  not  such 
rigid  regularity  in  th^  reappearance  of  the  main 


FORM. 

spibjeet.    It  appears  once  outside  of  the  principal 
kt«y,  and  (which  is  yet  more  important)  is  brought 
in,  at  the  end  in  an  extremely  happy  variation; 
"w^ich  is  prophetic  of  BeeUioven  s  favourite  prac- 
^  tioe  of  putting  identical  ideas  in  different  lights. 
X*h^  next  stage  of  development  of  this  form — and 
^that  ^>;x)bably  rather  a  change  than  an  improve- 
ment (4n  the  above  beautiful  little  specimen  of 
Bach— <ia  the  Rondo  of  Haydn  aiul   Mozart  . 
Their  tnsatment  of  it  is  practically  the  same  asy 
Couperin>i,  but  in  many  cases  is  strongly  modified  A 
by  the  more  important  and  elaborate    '  First- Y 
movement-form,*  which  by  their  time  had  grown 
into  cleam«fls  of  system  and  definition.     The 
Rondo-form  pure  and  simple  has  remiuned  till 
now  much  a^  it  was  in  Couperin's  time,  gaining 
more  in  expansion  than  in  change  of  outline. 
Even  the  grjeat  Rondo  of  Beethoven's  *  W^d- 
stein'  Sonati^  (op.  53)  consbts  of  the  repeti^oa    . 
of  a  subject  of  lK)me  length  interspersed  with 
episddes ;  with  modifications  in  the  length  of  the 
episodes  and  ihe  repetition  of  one  of  them,  and 
a  great  Coda  itounded  on  the  principal  subject  to 
conclude  withj     The  further  consideration  of  Ihe 
Rondo  as  aff^ted  by  the  '  first  movement'  form 
must  be  postponed  till  aftar  the  examination  of 
the  latter. 

-^"By  the  side  of  the  primitive  Rondo  above 
quoted  a  forOi  more  complex  in  principle  is  found. 
In  this  form  ^he  relations  of  harmonic  roots  come 
largely  into  <  pUy,  but  iU^98t  striking  snd 
singular  feature  is  they^^j^  of  the  repetition 
by  which  it  ik  charadfens^d.  And  in  this  osk 
examples  dra>ni  fron/i^a^oiis  eariy  sources  which 
agree  in  the.  peculjm^'manner  of  the  repetition 
will  be  of  valuey4ij»  above  indicated.  In  thia 
form  the  moveioeKt  is  divided  into  two  halve*, 
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y  indicating  the  division  into  tvo 
sections ;  and  the  seoond  half  begins  with  passages 
which  have. more  freedom  in  the  distribution  d 
their  roota^  which  ci>nstitutes  i&  first  secjion,  ami 
ends  i^-ith.  a  qt^otation  of  the  last  bBfTorfegure* 
of  the  fihgt  \ti\t  which  constitutes  its  second 
section.  /This  will  be  best  understood  from  an 
example.  The  following  is  a  -uery  early  specimen 
pf  the  dance^ne  called  a  *  Branle*  or  *  Brawl,' 
firom  /roe'  ^^Orchesographie*  of  Thoinot-Arbeau 
CLangres,ii^45):—      ^ 


In  this  it  will  be  observed  thp*  ♦»-»  '^  st  h»lf 

of  the  little  time  is  divided  at  (c  stroog 

emphasis  on  the  JDominani,  firo  poi°* 

it  returns  to  tL<)  Tonic,  and  so  le,^ 
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The  second  half,  commencing  at  (b),  can 
f  be  perceived  to  have  a  freer  harmonic 
than  either  of  the  first  sections,  and  so 
the  mind  away  from  the  Tonic  and  Domi- 
centres  in  order  that  they  may  come  in 
again  for  the  conclusion ;  and  having  carried 
igure  on  to  an  apparently  disproportionate 
.h  (which  serves  the  excellent  purpose  of 
dng  the  monotony  of  constant  pairs  of  bars), 
y,  at  (c),  resumes  the  little  tail-piece  of  the 
half  and  thereby  clenches  the  whole  into 
ileten^.    ^Rte^manner  in  which  this  answers 
requirements  of  artistic  construction  is  very 
jkable,  and  it  will  be  found  hereafter  that 
9es  so  throughout  on  a  precisely  similar 
ne,  in  miniature,  to  that  of  a  19th  century 
phony  movement.     It  would  be  natural  to 
ose  that  this  was  pure  accident  if  there 
not  other  ancient  examples  of  the  sam^ 
coming  from  the  most  opposite  sourc  < 
above  Br^e  is  a  French  dance  tune;  if 
from  it  and  take  the  most  famous  Ge^  ^     > 
ale  *Ein'  feste  Burg'  (1529),  the  prir     ,  '•  - 
I  construction  will  be  found  to  be  id    ''     '' 
so  well  known  that  it  is  needless  t  ' 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  ^ 
half  of  the  tune  ends  at  the  co^    '  <^' 
(econd  line;  and  of  this  half  t^       '  > 
on  the  Dominant  and  the  p  •  *< 

2,  precisely  as  in  the  Branle:  -  <  '    t  t. 
kted  for  Uie  third  and  fouv      '   •- 
c  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  sevf  " '^ 
answers  to  the  passage  b^t 
le  Branle,  and  Uke  it  p^    •  ^  '  ^ 
Lonic  bases;,  ahd  to  c^     -     '* 
lusic  of  the  second  lin 
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^  that  what  was  then  done  in 
Uiust  have  been  done  by  in- 
middle  of  the  1 7th  century 
ia  these  rrapects  was  much 
'  ,  and  the  scope  of  composers 
ned.  Accordingly  we  find 
n  the  treatment  of  forms; 
he  same  form  on  a  larger 
ominate  in  the  instrumental 
•  specially  such  as  pass  under 
*  ;  though  it  is  probable  that 
tuoui  which  were  caJled  'Suites,* 
/  or  'Ordres,*  were  rather  purely 
■  r.i  Terpsichorean.  In  the  ecclesias- 
'  -s  (Senate  di  Chiesa)  the  Btyle  still 
1  ^  tugal  and  polyphonic, 
lid  be  impossible  to  give  even  a  faint 
the  number  of  examples  of  this  form 
are  to  be  found  in  these  dance-tune  suites, 
will  be  well  to  take  some  typical  sped- 
:  Ks  and  indicate  the  points  in  whidi  they  show 
I'  /elopment.  In  Corelli*s  Chamber  Sonatas 
4ere  are  many  clear  instances.  Thos,  in  the 
'Jriga  of  Sonata  IV  of  the  *  Opera  Quarta,'  there 
is  the  usual  division  into  two  Jialves.  Of  these, 
the  first  is  again  divided  into  two  phrases,  the 
first  phrase  all  in  the  Tonic  key,  D ;  the  second 
then  modulating  to  Hxe  key  of  the  Dominant  and 
closing  in  it.  The  second  half  begins  with  a 
sort  of  development  of  the  figures  of  the  first 
part,  then  modulates  to  nearly  related  keys,  and 
after  passing  back  to  the  original  key  concludes 
with  a  quotation  of  the  last  few  bars  of  the 
first  half  In  this  scheme  there  are  two  points 
of  advance- on  the  previous  examples;  the  first 
part  concludes  in  what  we  will  henceforward 
call  the  complementary  key,  or  key  of  the  Domi- 
nant, instead  of  merely  passing  to  it  and  back 
and  closing  in  the  principal  key — by  that  means 
establishing  more  clearly  the  balance  between  it 
and  the  principal  key;  and  secondly,  the  first 
part  of  the  second  half  of  the  movement  presents 
some  attempt  at  a  development  of  the  features 
of  the  subjects  of  the  first  part,  and  real  free 
modulation.  The  Oorrente  and  Giga  of  the  7th 
Sonata  of  the  'Opera  Seconda'  ave  also  remark- 
ably clear  specimens  of  repetition  of  the  end  of 
the  first  part  as  a  conclusion  to  the  whole,  since 
full  six  bars  in  each  are  repeated.  Both  examples 
are  however  inferior  to  the  above-quoted  Giga  in 
respect  of  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  being 
in  the  principal  key — lilse  the  older  examples 
first  quoted  as  typical — though  like  that  Giga 
they  are  superior  to  the  older  examples  in  the 
free  modulations  and  reference  to  the  conspicuous 
figures  of  the  subjects  in  the  first  section  of  the 
second  half  of  the  movements. 

Domenico  Scarlatti  (1683-1757)  was  a  ccm- 
temporary  of  Handel  and  Bach,  being  but  two 
years  older  thui  the  former;  nevertheless  he 
must  be  considered  as  historically  prior  to  them, 
inasmuch  as  the  very  power  of  their  genius 
would  m^ke  them  rather  the  prophets  of  what 
was  to  'come  than  reprcentatives  of  prevalent 
contemporary  ideas.  J  ''ico  Scarlatti  1  left 
mahy  examples  of  Stud  '^  iiatas  which  are 
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eBBeniially  expuudons  of  the  pi^  of  the  ori- 
ginal  Bnmle.    In  somie  the  first  i^art  condudeB 
in  the  principal,  and  in  some  ^  the  oomple- 
mentary  key,  either  Dominant  o/t  relative  major. 
A  very  extended  example  ia  fo;^d  in  a  Study  in 
D  minor.  Allegro  (no.  7  of  a  ffet  of  *  Pieces  pour 
le  Clavecin'  published  by   (bramer).     In  this 
there  is  first  a  section  chiefly  ik  £>  minor,  which 
modulates  to  F,  the  relative  imajor,  and  con- 
cludes in  that  key — altogeth^  22  bars;   and 
then  another  section,  of  ai  bars,  ^i^n  in  F  major, 
and  clnsing  in  that  keyf    This  Ooncludes  the 
first  half,  which  corresponds  with  tLe  first  half 
of  a  modem  Sonata  movement.    The  Bt>eond  half 
sets  out  with  a  reference  to  the  first  su inject  in 
F,  and  then  modulates  freely  to  various  iceys, 
ultimately  closing  in  the  original  key  of  D  ini«^or, 
and  there  taking  up  the  thread  of  the  lati^^ 
section  of  the  first  naif  of  the  movement,  and 
giving  the  whole   ai   bars  almost  identically, 
transposed  from  the  original  key  of  F  into  the 
principal  key  of  D.    The  descent  of  this  move- 
ment firom  the  dance  type 'is  sufficiently  clear 
without  again  going  over  the  ground.*   Its  most 
conspicuous  advance  is  in  its  relative  extension, , 
a  a  bars  corresponding  to  a  in  the  original  ex- 
ample, and  the  other  divisions  being  in  propor- 
tion.    The  free  modulation  of  the  second  half 
of  the  movement  ia  the  strict  counterpaH  on  a 
large  scale  of  the  changing  harmonic  basis  in 
the  Branle,  and  this  is  an  advance  due  to  the 
great  increase   of  musical   knowledge   and  re- 
sources.    In  other  respects '  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  typical  progenitor  and  its  descendant 
is  sufficiently  clear/^  7D.  SifluflatU's  works  are 
\/>  almost  universally  a  gfet^t  advance  on  Corelli  in 
^   the  clear  definition  of  Sbe  subjects  and  the  variety 
of  the  rhythms,  which  enables  him  to  approach 
much  more  nearly  to  modem  ideas  in  what  is 
called  the  'development'  of  the  subjects ;  though 
it  is  true  that  a  mere  patchwork  of  short  subjects 
stated  one  after  another  often  serves  the  purpose 
with  him  of  the  more  continuous  and  artistic 
modem  development!     It  will  also  be  noticed 
that  Scarlatti  generally  abandons  the  names  of 
.  the  dance  tunes  while  retaining  their  forms.     , 
^- There  were  other  contemporaries  of  Bach  aiM 
Handel  who  must  be  noticed  before  them  for  the 
same  reasons  as  Scarlatti.    Their  works  generally 
present  the  feature  of  extensive  repetition  of  the 
last  section  of  the  first  part  as  a  conclusion  to  the 
whole,  in  a  very  marked  manner.     Thus  in  a 
Corrente  from  a  Suite  by  Domenico  Zipoli  (bom 
1685)  precisely  the  same  system  is  observable  as 
in  the  example  by  Scarlatti.';  And  in  a  Sonata 
by  Wagenseil  (bom  1688)  in*F,  op.  i,  the  first 
movement  is  a  very  extended  specimen  of  the 
same  kind ;  and  the  last  i^oyement,  a  Minuetto, 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  the  phrase 
repeated.    The  first  half  of  thedl^ement  is  but 
16  bars,  of  which  the  latter  la  ah^all  in  the 
Dominant  key ;  and  the  whole  of  thil^  i  a  bars 
are  repeated  at  the  conclusion,  the  firstV  having 
been  disposed  of  at  the  commencemenV>Qf  the 
preceding   '  development/  as  in  the  StuaV\  of 
Scarlatti. 
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Bach  and  Handel  present  an  extraordioary 
variety  of  forms  in  their  works.  Some  are  iden- 
tical with  the  form  of  the  Branle  and  '  Ein'  feste 
Burg' ;  others  are 'like  the  primitive  Rondo  on  a 
very  extended  scale ;  and  many  exhibit  varioos 
stages  of  progressive  development  up  to  perfect 
types  of  the  complete  modem  forms  as  used  by 
Mozart. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  movements  in  the 
Suites  of  both  Bach  and  Handel  are  in  tbe  aune 
form  as  the  previous  examples.     The  first  half 
is  divided,  not  very  strongly,  into  two  sections,  b 
which  the  principal  key  and  the  oomplementaiy 
key  alternately  predominate.     The  second  half    ^ 
sets  out  with  development  and  free  modulation, 
and  concludes  with  a  quotation  of  the  concluding 
bars  or  features  of  the  first  half.    To  take  Bach's 
*  Suites  Fran9aises'  as  examples,  the  following, 
among  others,  will  be  found  to  conform  to  tlu> 
simple  scheme: — Gigne  of  No.  i,  in  D  minor; 
Oourante  of  No.  a,  in  C  minor ;  Gigue  of  No.  3» 
in\B  minor ;  Oourante  of  No.  4,  in  Eb ;  the  AX\»' 
man^ie  and  the  Oourante  of  No.  5,  in  (> ;  and  "t^* 
Oourante  and  the  Bounce  of  No.  6,  in  E.       -^* 
examples  of  the  same  from  Handel's  Suites    -^^^ 
fbllowingir  may  be  taken : — the  Oourante  in  N*^^»'^» 
in  A;  the^  Allegro  in  No.  a,  in  F;  the  Oou 
in  No.  4,  i^  E  minor ;  the  AUenuCnde  in  N 
in  E  msjor  ^  and  the  Gigues  in  the  5th,  7th, 
and  lofn  Suites.    In  many  of  these  there 
systematic  deV^elopment  of  the  figures  of  the 
ject  in  the  firs^  section  of  the  second  half  of  ^^ 

movement ;  bui  a  tendency  is  also  observabl ^®.^ 

commence  the  sectond  half  of  the  movement  ■^**" 

a  quotation  of  tH^  commencement  of  the  w 
which  answers  pitactically  to  the  first  sub; 
This  was  also  noWoed  in  the  example  qu 
from  Scarlatti.     Bkch  not  unftequently  ' 
the  second  half  with  \an  inversion  of  the 
teristic  figure  of  th&  commencement,  or 
it  in  a  free  kind  of  double  counterpoint, 
sometimes  does  in  reputing  the  conclusion  0; 
first  half  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole.    ^ 
the  last  4  bars  of  the  Allemande  in  the 
No.  a,  in  0  minor.)    H  ow  the  subject  reap 
however  a  matter  o^  subsidiary  impoi 
^1^  is  chiefly  important  is  the  fiact  that 
t  subject  gradually  begins  to  make  its  app^ 
nee  clearly  and  definitel-y  in  the  aeeond^a 
,  repetition  from  the  fi  nt  part ;.  and  it  is 
interesting  and  curious  >  to  note  that  there  wi 
long  hesitation  as  to  th^e  position  in  the  sec*^ 
half  which  this  repetiti^on  should  ocpupy.     "^ 
balance  for  a  long  timer  was  certaijily  in  fav^ 
of  its  appearing  at  the  J  beginning  or  the  sec^^ 
half,  and  in  the  oomplet^entary  key  of  the  m^ 
ment.     A  very  clear  Und   easily  recogni 
instance  of  this  is  the  opening  '  pompoeo '  m«     __^um 
ment  of  the  Overture  t-o  Handel's   *  Samsd^''"^?^^ 
which  differs  in  form  from",  the  first  movemeni  "^"^ 


^  the 


a  modem  Sonata  or  Sympt.wny  in  this  one 
ticular  only.     But  there  an  3  specimens  ofTor^^^'^ 
in  both  Bach  and  Handel  wli  ichltr©  propheti^^ 
the  complete  modem  systeni  of  Mozart.'    TT  '^f 
fact  is  so  i"+;i^'ting  and  in^^juctive  that  it  v^^  ^* 
))eLworth.iu  to  tt^  Tb^xc,  aaaygig  of  the  short^^^ 
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exumple  "  I^aeh,  in  order  that  it  may  be  com- 
g^tred  ^v)  y '  ae  scheme  of  Mozart*8  form,  which 
vrill  be  /:  'd  later.  A  little  Air  in  the  Suite 
Prancaiht  >•  4«  in  £b  jniajor,  sets  out  with  a 
clearly  <i  n«icd  figure  wAich  may  be  called  the 
'  first  smI'}-  i/  and  modulates  in  the  fourth  bar 
^  the  k<  V  •'.  the  Dominant,  in  which  the  figure 
nrhich  r  <  -^>o  be  called  by  analogy  the  'second 
Kubject  ^i^i^^ufs,  and  with  this  the  fijrst  half  of 
;he  movement  concludes.  The  second  half  sets 
>at  with  modulations  and  hints  at  the  figures  of 
^e  first  half,  after  lo  bars  comes  to  a  pause  on 
;he  Dominant  of  the  original  key,  and  finom  thence 
-«eoommences  the  first  subject;  and  the  latter 
aart  of  the  section  being  deftly  altered  by  a 
levioe  of  modulation — of  which  Moeart  miade 
preat  use  in  the  same  position  in  the  movement — 
■maMiw  the  whole  of  the  last  4  bars  of  the  first 
lalf  of  the  movement  to  follow  also  in  £b,  so 
^ondading  the  Air. 

There  is  no  need  to  give  a  like  detailed  ana- 
lysiB  of  the  All^ro  in  Handels  Suite  ^o,  14, 
.A  G.  It  will  sttmoe  to  point  out  that  its  form 
M  identical  with  the  preceding  on  a  large  scale ; 
and  that  it  is  ^clearer  and  easier  to  recognise,, 
nassnuch  as  the  sections  do  not  flow  so  closely 
jito  one  another,  and  the  subjects  are  more 
iefinite.  These  two  examples  are  however  ex- 
ceptional as  regards  both  Bach  and  Handel  and 
^eir  immediate  successors.  The  tendency  was  still 
for  a  Gme  to  adopt  the  form  of  reproducing  the 
nrst  subject  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
half  of  the  'movement ;  and  in  point  -of  fact  it 
L8  not  difficult  to  see  why  it  was  preferred,  since 
Lf  nothing  else  could  be  said  for  it,  it  certainly 
seemed  to  keep  the  balance  of  the  keys  more 
aquaL  For  by  this  system  the  subject  which 
appeared  in  the  principal  key  in  the  first  half 
i^ame  in  in  the  complementary  key  in  the  second 
half,  and  the  second  subject  vice  versA,  whereas 
in  Jthe  later  system  the  fint  subject  always 
appears  in  the  principal  key.  /Q^oreover  ihe  still 
Dider  system  of  merely  repeating  the  ending  of 
fche  first  half  still  lingers  on  the  scene  after  the 
feinie  of  Bach  and  Handel,  for  in  a  Sonata  by 
Galuppi  (1703-85)  in  D  (published  in  Pauer's 
"  Alte  Clavier  Musik')  there  is  a  charming  little 
opening  Adagio  which  seems  to  look  both  for- 
wards and  backwards  at  once ;  for  its  form  is  a 
clear  specimen  of  the  mere  repetition  of  the  oon- 
iduding  phrase  of  the  first  part  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole,  while  its  soft  melodious  manner 
and  characteristio  definition  of  sections  by  ca- 
dences and  semi-cadences  (tending  to  cut  it  up 
Into  to  many  littie  tunes)/ make  it  in  spirit  a 
very  near  relation  of  Mozut*s.  And  one  might 
kake  this  little  movement,  without  much  stretch 
of  hnagination,  as  the  final  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  movements  which  look  back  towards 
the  primitive  form  as  difiplayed  in  the  original 
Branle^  and  those  which  look^on  towards  the 
Mozart  and  Haydn  epoch.  The  other  movements 
«yf  Galuppi*B  Sonata  are  in  the  more  developed 
form,  in  which  the  first  subject  is  quoted  at  the 

I  TlM  ilow  moreaient  of  mttfaOTw's  Qnwtrt  In  D  mti/ot,  opwU. 
li  Ml  czampto  ct  this  form* 
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commencement  of  the  second  half  of  the  move- 
ment. 

In  6aluppi*8  contemporary,  P.  D.  Paradies,  we 
find  even  a  closer  relationship  to  Mozart  in  many 
respects.  The  first  movement  of  his  Sonata  in  A, 
for  instance,  is  on  an  extended  scale.  His 
subjects  are  clearly  defined,  and  the  growing 
tendency  to  cut  the  movement  up  into  sections 
is  still  dearer  than  in  Galuppi.  The  subjects  are 
definitely  restated,  but  after  the  earlier  manner, 
with  the  first  subject  reproduced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  half.  It  is  however  noticeable  that 
in  the  lively  Finale  of  this  Sonata  the  subjects 
both  renppear  at  the  end  of  the  whole. 

If  we  turn  to  the  distinguished  German  com- 
posers of  this  epoch  we  find  ourselves  as  it  were 
among  the  immediate  exemplars  of  Haydn.  In 
them  both  the  manner  and  form  of  theii^  great 
successors  are  prefigured,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  about  the  basis  of  construction  of  the 
movement ;  the  first  part  being  as  it  were  the 
thesis  of  the  subjects,  and  tiie  second  part  their 
discussion  and  re-stat^ent ;  but  there  is  still  an 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  respective  posi- 
tions of  the  re-statementsr  If,  for  instance,  we 
examine  a  Sonata  of  Johann  Christian  Bac]i, 
op.  17  (Pauer*s  'Alte  Clavier  Musik'),  we  find  a 
very  clear  and  extended  specimen  of  the  older 
system.  The  first  half  has  a  very  long  section  in 
the  principal  key  (Bb),  and  anotiier  section,  also 
long,  in  the  Dominant  key  (F) — all  of  which  is 
as  usual  repeated.  The  second  half  oommences 
with  a  clear  statement  of  the  first  section 
in  the  Dominant  key,  followed  by  development 
and  modulation,  and  pausing  on  the  Dominant 
of  the  original  key  of  Bb,  in  which  all  the 
second  section  of  the  first  part  is  reproduced 
with  an  exactness  which  is  shnost  tiresome.  It 
is  worthy  of  remaric  that  the  last  movement  is 
in  the  Gigue  time  and  style  without  being  so 
named,  and  is  a  l\appy  instance  of  the  gradual 
complete  mergence  of  the  old  dance  Suite  in  the 
Sonata.  As  a  reverse  to  this  picture  there  is  a 
Bourse  in  a  Suite  by  Johann  Ludwig  Krebe — a 
coiitemporary  of  Johann  Christian  Bach,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  father's  pupils — 
which,  though  called  by  the  old  dance  name,  is 
in  perfect  modem  form,  and  shows  so  aptiy  the 
transition  of  the  repeated  ending  of  the  first  part 
into  a  second  sabject  that  it  is  worth  quoting  in 
outline. 
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ThiB  IB  followed  by  7  more  bars  of  development 
afiter  the  manner  of  this  commenoementy  modu- 
lating to  C  minor  and  Ab  and  thenoe  back  to  £b, 
in  which  key  the  first  subject  ia  leeumed  as 
follows : — ' 


(d)  tr tr     

«^'l.sf|^v^rl^f^^|^|;JJiJJrC^| 


<'>j^.J^Jj..i 
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In  this  the  panage  from  (a)  to  (ft)  constitutes 
the  first  subject  and  section ;  and  that  from  (b) 
to  (c)  the  second,  in  the  Dominant  key.  cor- 
responding to  a  *  second  subject' ;  tiien  follow 
the  development  and  modulation,  firom  (c)  to  ((£> ;  * 
and  then  the  repeat  of  the  first  section  in  the 
principal  key,  with  the  little  cadence  figure  (e), 
which  is  treated  in  precisely  the  manner  that 
a  second  subject  would  be  treated  in  a  more 
extended  movement,  being  given  complete,  trans- 
posed from  the  Dominant  key  to  the  original 
Tonic.  That  Krebs  had  well  defined  his  own 
objects  in  these  matters  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  the  Polonaise  firom  the  same  suite,  and  an 
AUemande  from  another  in  Bb  are  constructed 
after  precisely  the  same  system. 

There  remains  yet  the  most  important  pre- 
decessor of  Haydn,  namely  Emmanuel  Bach,  in 
~"  reached  a  very  remarkable 
Many  of  them  stand  in  a 
very  peculiar  relation  both  to  the  old  order  and 
to  Uie  new  which  was  destined  to  supplant  it  on 
the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  for 
they  present  exunples  of  the  reappearance  of  the 
first  subject  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
half  of  the  movement,  aa  well  as  after  the  section 
devoted  to  development  and  modulation-* in 
other  words,  both  in  its  older  position  and  in 'its 
recognised  place  in  modem  instrumental  works. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  Sonata  in  G  in  the  first 
collection  published  at  Leipzig  in  1779,  ^^'^  ^ 
Bulow's  little  selection  of  Six.  The  same  also 
in  the  last  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  A  (which 
is  both  in  Billow's  collection  and  in  Pauer's 
*Alte  Meister'),  and  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  Sonata  in  F  minor  from  the  third  set  of 
Clavier  Sonatas,  also  edited  by  Bdlow.  The 
sonata  in  D  minor  approaches  more  nearly  to 
modem  ways  in  the  position  of  the  repetition  of 
the  first  subject  in  the  second  part ;  but  offers  a 
marked  instance  of  independent  thought  in  re- 
producing the  second  subject  in  the  key  of  the 
third  below  the  Tonic  (that  is,  in  Bb  relative  to 
D),  and  afterwards  passing  back  to  the  principal 
key,  and  reproducing  the  rest  of  the  materials  of 
the  section  after  the  usual  manner— thus  in  some 
respects  anticipating  Beethoven. 
V^  A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  on  the  in- 
dividual and  thoughtful  use  of  Fonn  which  is 
o\frva}^^»  vw-'^he  works  of  Emmanuel  Bach  ;  but 
j^finjg  *  development/  ai)y  to  point  out  that  the 
^'^tti.  X  art,  by  those  who  are 
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as  yet  unacquunted  with  them  .will  throw  quits 
new  light  on  Haydn  and  Mosart.     He  hss 
been  calM  ^  their  forerupner,  and  he  thoroughly 
justifies  the  title  not  only  by  the  clearness  and 
distinctness  of  his  form,  but  by  certain  undefinabfe 
qualities  of  style  and  sentiment.     Something  of 
this  may  be  due  to  his  view  that  music  should 
,be  interpreted  as  vocally  as  possible  (see  Buiney, 
ol.  iv.  chap.  x.)t  which  is  also  a  very  distingnidi- 
_  trait  of  the  Mozart  school.    It  must  aL»  be 
noted  that  in  him  the  continuous  f ugal  manner 
seems  finally  to  have  yieldeg  before  Ine  growing 
predominance  of  the  essetffuuly  distinct  moden 
harmonic  style.    The  forms  of  the  fiigal  styK 
such  as  they  were,  were  rather  asllktive  usa 
positive,  and  depended  upon  certain  laws — ^not 
very  deltf'ly  defined  or  ooosbtently  observed— as 
to  the  modes  of  recurrence  of   the  subjects; 
whereas  the  forms  of  the  modem  harmonic  style 
are  positive  and  systematic.    The  forms  of  the 
fugal  style  may  be  compared  to  the  oompositicii 
of  lines  and  curves  in  a  drawing,  in  which  they 
are  not  preconceived,  but  grow  into  ocMoapletenesB 
by  the  attention  which  is  bestowed  by  die  artist 
on  their  relations  to  one  another.     Whereas  the 
forms  of  the  harmonic  style  are  architectuial, 
and  are  governed  by  certain  necessary  prior  con- 
siderations as  vital  as  that  of  roof  and  waQs  to 
the  architect,  whereby  the  movement  comes  to 
be  divided  into  sections  chiefly  based  upon  the 
succession  of  keys,  in  which  the  various  subjects 
are  rather  indicators  of  outline  than  poeitiTe 
elements  of  construction.  In  Emmanuel  Bach  we 
find  a  number  of  figures  and  subjects  diazacteristie 
of  each  of  the  primary^  sections,  as  we  do  in 
Beethoven;  and  the  spudt  of  his  great  father, 
though  attenuated  enough,  is  yet  perceptible  in 
his  manner  of  treating  short  and  pregnant  figtDH> 
and  in  some  peculiarities  of  phraseology.    These 
are  probably  the  chief  pointso^connection  between 
the  spirit  of  the  great  giant  and  the  graces  of  the 
less  austere  style  of  Haydn  and  Moiart. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  realisation 
of  this  practicsJly  new  discovery  of  the  elanent 
of  positive  harmonic  ^r  Tonal  form  in  music  must 
have  acted  like  maay  other-^iQsh  discoveries  in 
the  realms  of  art,  'and  tended  to  swamp  the  other 
elements  of  effect;  making  composers  look  (0 
form  rather  as  ultimate  and  preeminent  than  is 
inevitable  but  subsidiaay.  ^  It  seems  not  improb* 
able  that  the  vapid  and  meaningless  common- 
plac^  which  often  ^offends  the  sensitive  mosiciaD 
in  th^  works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  appein 
like  just  BO  much  rubbish  shot  in  to  fill  up  1 
hole,  was  the  result  of  this  strong  new  feeling 
for  form  as  paramount,  and  that  it  remained  for 
Beethoven  to  reestablish  definitely  the  principle 
of  giving  equal  intensity  to  every  part  of  the  piece 
in  proportion  to  its  importance.  W  ith  Haydn  and 
Mozart  it  is  fi^quent  to  .find  very  sweet  tunOk 
and  sometimes  very  serious  and  pregnant  tuiiei» 
in  each  of  the  primazy  sections,  and  then  a  Io4 
of  Bcunying  about — *  brilliant  passages'  as  they 
are  often  called — ^the  only  purpose  of  which  is  to^ 
mark  the  cadence,  or  point  out 'that  the  tuno 
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whidi  is  jtiBt  mished  ii  in  taoh  or  Buch  a  key. 
fiaydn*8  early  Quartets  are  sometimes  very  little 
more  than  jiligle  in  one  key  and  more  jingle  in 
another,  to  $11  up  his  recognised  system  of  form, 
without  ever  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  tune,  and 
much  less  /to  a  figure  with  any  intensity  of 
meaning;  and  some  of  Mozart^s  instrumental 
productions  are  but  little  better. 

That  Haydn  studied  tiie  works  of  Emmanuel 
Bach  is  well  known,  for  he  himself  confessed  it ; 
and  'the  immediate  connection  between  him  and 
his  predecessors  is  nowhei;^  more  clear  than  in 
the  similarity  of  occasional  irregularities  of  con- 
Btruotion  in  the  second  half  of  his  movements. 
There  is  more  than  one  instance  of  his  first 
subject  reappearing  clearly  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  half  of  a  movement  instead  of  in  its 
latter  portion  (Quartet  in  F  major,  op.  2,  No.  4 ; 
No.  67  in  Trautwein) ;  and  further  than  this^ 
and  corroborative  of  the  continuous  descent,  is 
the  fact  that  when  the  first  subject  reappears  in 
what  we  should  call  its  right  place,  there  are 
conspicuous  irregularities  in  the  procedure,  just 
as  if  Haydn  were  half  apologising  for  a  liberty. 
For  the  section  is  often  prolonged  and  followed 
by  irregular  modulations  before  Uie  second  subject 
reappears,  and  is  then  ftff  more  closely  followed 
than  the  first  subject  and  the  materials  of  the 
iirst  section.  Another  point  illustrating  a  linger- 
ing feeling  for  the  old  practice  of  repeating  the 
conclusion  or  cadence-figures  of  the  first  put  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  is  that  a  sort  of 
premature  coda  is  oodasionally  inserted  aft^  the 
earlier  figures  of  the  s^nd  section  on  its  repetition 
in  this  place,  after  ^  hich  the  concluding  ban  of 
the  first  part  are  exi  «ctly  resumed  for  the  finish. 
Of  this  even  Mozarl  gives  a  singular  and  vei^ 
clear  instance  in  th)  first  movement  of  his  & 
minor  Symphony. 

Of  the  minor  incidental  fa^cta  which  are  con- 
spicuous in  Haydn'sV works  the  most  prominent 
is  his  distribution  or  the  subjects  in  the  first 
part.  ,  He  conforms  to  the  key-ele(nent  of  Form 
m  this  part  with  I  persistent  regularity,  but 
one  subject  frequently  suffices  for  both  sections. 
With  this  principal  |subject  (occsjsionally  after 
a  short  independent  introduction  in  slow  time) 
he  commences  operations ;  and  af^  concluding 
the  first  section  and  piusing  to  his  cpmplementary 
key  for  the  second,  he  jreproduoes  it  in  that  key, 
•ometimes  varied  and  (sometimes  quite  simply — 
as  in  the  well-known  Symphony  in  D,  No.  7  of 
Salomon's  set  (first  movement),  on  in  that  in  £b. 
No.  9  of  the  same  serieii  (also  firsii  movement),  or 
in  the  Quartet  in  F  minor,  op.  55,  or  the  Finale 
of  the  Quartet  in  G,  op.  jtA  (No.  i  in  Trautwein). 
And  even  where  the  second  section  has  several 
new  features  in  it  the  fin^  subject  is  often  still 
the  centre  of  attraction,  as  jbi  the  first  movement 
of  the  Quartet  in  C.(No.i  16,  Trautwein^  and 
*  same  movement  of  the  X^uartet  in  F  (No.  1 1, 
i    '  utwein).     On  the  otheir  hand  Haydn  is  some- 

as  profuse  with  his  sub je<zts,  and  like  Beethoven 
;.'  J8  several  in  each  sectiom  ;  and  again  it  is  not 
tir.tommon  with  him  to  iriodulate  into  his  com- 

•xnentaiy  key  and  go  on  v  ath  the  same  materials 
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for  some  time  before  producing  his  second  subject, 
an  analogous  practice  to  which  is  also  to  be  met 
with  in  Beethoven. 

A  far  more  important  item  in  Haydn's  de- 
velopment of  Form  is  the  use  of  a  feature  which 
has  latterly  become  very  conspicuous  in  instru-'^ 
mental  compositions,  "*"^<jlr  ^^**  T^a^  and  its 
.analogue,  the  indepenJeni  episoae  wniSi  usually 
concludes  the  first  half  of  the  movement. 

Every  musician  is  aware  that  in  the  early 
period  of  purely  formal  music  it  was  common 
to  mark  all  the  divisions   of  the  movements 
clearly  by  doses  and  half  doses ;  and  the  more 
vital    the   division   the   stronger  the  cadence. 
Both  Haydn  and  Mozart  repeat  their  cadences 
in  a  manner  which  to  modem  ears  often  sounds 
excessive ;  and,  as  already  pointed  out,  they  are 
both  at  times  content  to  make  mere  *bunness* 
of  it  by  brilliant  passages,  or  bald  chords ;  but 
in  movements  which  were  more  earnestly  carried 
out  the  virtue  of  making  the  cadence  also  part  of 
the  music  proper,  and  not  a  mere  rigid  meanings 
less  line  to  mark  the  divisions  of  the  patteiSt^,^^ 
was  soon  recognised,    ^ere  were  two  ways  qf^ 
effecting  this}^eith6r  by  allusion  to  the  figurep 
of  the  subjects   adapted  to    the  form  9f  .the 
cadence,  or  by  an  entii^ly  Jiew  figlire  standing 
harmonically  on  the  same  basis.      From  this 
practice  the  final  episode  to  the  first  part  of  the 
movement  was  devdoped,  and  attained  at  tunes 
no  insignificant  dimensions.  But  the  Coda  proper 
had  a  somewhat  different  origin.  'In  the  days 
before  Haydn  it  was  almost  invariable  to  repeat 
the  second  half  of  the  movement  as^  well-a^the    ^ 
first,  and  Haydh  usually  conformed  to  the  pracdbc 
So  long  as' the  movements  were  of  no  great  length 
this  would  seem  suffident  without  any  addition,     ^- 
but  when   they  attained  to  any  considerable 
dimensions  the  poverty  and  want  of  finish  in. 
endin|f  twice  over  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
would  soon  become  apparent ;  wid  consequehtly 
a  passage  was  sometimes  addea  after  the  repeat 
to  make  the  conclusion  more  full,  as  in  Haydn's 
well-known  Quartet  in  D  minor,  op.  76,  the  first 
movement  of  the  Quartet  in  C  (lYautwein,  No. 
56),  the  last  movement  of  the  Quartet  in  £, 
No.  17,  and  many  others.     It  seems  almost 
superfiuous  to  point  out  that  the  same  doctrine 
really  applies  to  the  oondusion  of  the  movement, 
even  when  the  latter  half  is  not  repeated ;  since 
unless  an  addition  of  some  sort  is  made  the 
whole  condudes  with  no  greater  force  than  the 
half;   the  conclusion  beings  merdy  a  repetition 
of  the  cadence  figure  of  the  first  half  of  the 
movement.     This  case  however  is  less  obvious 
than  the  former,  and  it  li  probable  that  the 
virtue  of  tiie  Coda  was  first  obser\ed  in  con- 
nection with  movements  in  which  the  second 
half  was  r^>eated,  and  that  it  was  a 
found  to  apply  to  all  indiscriminatdydrfA  Coda  \^Js^ 
in  both  cases  is  to  be  defined  as  the  paSSage  in  y^^ 
the  latter  part  of  "a  movement  which  commences  (  ^^1 
at  the  point  where  the  substance  of  the  repeated  r  ^ 
first  part  comes  to  an  end.    In  Haydn  codas  are  | 
tolerably  plentiful,  both  in  movements  in  which 
the  latter  half  is  repeated  and  in  movements  in 
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n  the  original  key ;  or,  if  the  ke\  of  tibe  whole 
ovement  be  minor,  a  little  moi;e  modulatioa 
ill  take  place  in  order  to  pan  to  the  key  of  the 
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whioh  it  is  not.    They  are  generally  c6n«tructed 
out  of  materiaU  taken  from  the  movement,  which 

are  usually  preeented  in  some  new  light,  or  ano-'  ^  .  ,       . 

dated  together  Sn  a  freah  manner ;  aod  the  form  rVelative  mijor  and  pause  on  its  DonLunant  The 
is  absolutely  independent.  Modulation  is  rarely  |^eQpnd  s^tion — which  ten^  to  defint^  clearly  ihe 
to  be  found,  for  the  intention  of  the  Coda 
strengthen  the  impression  of  the  princ , 
at  the  conclusion,  and  musicians  had  to  be  taught 
by  Beethoven  how  to  do  this  without  incessantly 
reiterating  the  same  series  of  chords  in  the  same 
key.  J  As  an  instance  of  the  consideration  and 
acateness  which  characterise  Haydn's  veir  varied 
treatment  of  fonns  may  be  taken  the  Coda  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  Symphony  in  C,  No.  i  of 
the  Salomon  set.  In  tlus  movement  he  misses 
out  OOTtain  prominrait  figures  of  the  first  section 
on  its  repetition  in  the  second  half^  and  after 
passing  on  duly  through  tiie  recapitulation  of 
the  second  section  he  takes  these  same  omitted 
figures  as  a  basis  whereon  to  build  his  Coda. 
Many  similar  instances  of  well-devised  manipula- 
tion of  the  details  of  form  are  scattered  through- 
out his  works,  which  show  his  remarkable  sagacity 
and  tact.  They  cannot  be  brought  under  any 
system,  but  are  well  worth  careful  study  to  see 
how  the  old  forms  can  be  constantly  renewed 
by  logically  conceived  devices,  without  being 
positively  lelinquished. 

Haydn  represents  the  last  stage  of  progress 
towards  clear  and  oomplete^definition  of  abstract 
Form,  which  appears  in  its  final  technical  perfection 
in  Mozart.  In  ^otatt  Form  may  be  studied  in 
its  greatest  simplicity  and  deamess.  His  mar- 
vellous gift  of  melody  enabled  him  to  dispense 
with  much  elaboration  of  the  accepted  outiines, 
and  to  use  devices  of  such  extreme  simpUdty  in 
transition  fix»m  one  section  to  another  that  the 
difficulty  of  realising  his  scheme  of  constmction 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.\  Not  that  he  was 
incapable  of  elaborating  his  lorms,  for  there  are 
many  fine  examples  to  prove  the  contrary ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  he  considered  obviousness  of 
outline  to  be  a  virtue,  because  it  enabled  the 
ordinary  hearer  as  well  as  the  cultivated  musidan 
to  appreciate  the  symmetrical  beauty  of  his  com- 
positions. ^  Apart  firom  these  points  of  systeuiatic 
deBnition  Mozart  was  not  an  innovator*^  j  and 
consequently  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  ^int 
out  his  advances  on  Haydn.  But  inasmuch  as 
(^  is  generally  recognised  aa  the  perfect  master 
of  the  formal  element  in  music^t  will  be  advisable 
to  g^ve  an  outline  of  his  system.* 

The  first  section,  which  tends  to  mark  dearly 
the  prindpal  key  of  the  movement,  sets  out  with 
the  prindpal  subject,  generally  a  tune  of  simple 
form,  such  as  8  bars  divided  mto  corresponding 
groups  of  four  (see  the  popular  Sonata  in  0- 
minor).  This  is  dther  repeated  at  once  or  else 
gives  place  to  a  continuation  of  lees  marked 
character  of  figure,  generally  oommendng  on  the 
Dominant  bass  ;  tiie  order  of  succession  of  this 
repetition  and  oontinuation  is  uncertain,  but 
whichever  comes  last  (unless  the  section  is  fur- 
ther extended)  usually  passes  to  the  Dominant 
key,  and  pauses  on  it8  Dominant ;  or  pauses  with- 
ut  iBodiuatioa  on  the  last  chord  of  a  half  dose 
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^  was  to  f  eosoplementary  key  of  the  movement^  whether 
ipal  key  ^^  Dominant  or  Relative  major  to  the  origiiuJ— 
^  M. — ^,».^  xavMy  starts  with  a  new  snbject  aQm-twhat  cod- 
trasted  with  the  features  of  the  first  eection,  and 
may  be  followed  by  a  further  accessory  eubject^ 
or  derivative  continuaticip,  or  other  form  of  pro' 
longati Ai,  and  so  pasys.to  the  freqaent  repetition 
of  Uie  cadence  of  the  complementary  key,  with 
either  brilliant  passageci,  or  ocoasionaUy  a  defimte 
fresh  feature  or  subject  which  constitutes  the 
Cadence  episode  of  iJie  first  part.  These  two 
sections — constituting  the  first  half  of  the  more* 

ijT'Ae  second  lalf  of  the  movement  oraimenoee 
nlith  a  section  which  is  frequently  the  longest  of 
all ;  it  sometimes  opens  with  a  quotation  of  the 
first  subject,  analogous  to  the  old  practice  oodi* 
mon  before  Haydn,  and  proceeds  to  devdop  freely 
the  features  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  party  like  a 
discussion  on  theses.   Here  cadences  are  avdded, 
as  also  the  complete  statement  of  any  idea,  or  any 
obvious  grouping  of  ban  into  fixed  suooesdoiis; 
modulations  are  constant,  and  so  irregular  that  it 
would  be  no  virtue  to  find  the  succesdon  aUke  in 
any  two  movements;    the  whde  object  being 
obviously  to  produce  a  strong  formal  contrast 
to  the/regularity  of  the  first  half  of  the  move- 
ment /,  to  lead  the  hearer  through  a  mase  of 
variods  keys,  and  by  a  oeitain  artistic  confusion 
of  subject-matter  and  rhyt'      '    '   ^  *"   *" 

appetite  for  regularity  wfai 
the  original  subjects  and  s 
satisfy.  This  section  Mo 
by  distinctly  modulating  h 
and  either  pausing  on  its  ^oiiEt^i^uuit,  or  passing 
(porhaps  with  a  Uttle  artistically  devised  hen- 
tation),  into  the  first  subjelpt  of  the  moyementr 
which  betok^ms  tho  oommentoement  of  the  fourth 
section.  TTms  section  is  usually  given  without 
much  disguise  or  '  change,^  and  if  it  oandudea 
with  a  pause  on  the  Doinimint  diord  of  the 
original  key  (i.e.  the  final  chord  of  a  half  dose), 
will  need  no  further  manipulation,  nnce  the 
second  subject  can  follow  as  well  in  the  original 
key  as  in  tha|  of  the  Dominant,  as  it  did  in 
the  first  part.  If  however  the  section  oondndes 
on  the  Dominant  of  that '  Dominant  key  in  the 
first  half  of  the  movement,  a  little  more  manipu- 
lation will  be  necessary.  "  Mosart's  device  ii  com- 
monly to  make  some  slight  diange  in  the  order  of 
things  at  the  latter  part  of  the  secUon,  whereby 
the  course  of  the  stream  is  tmned  aside  into  a 
,Sub*domuiant  ohannf4,  which  key  standing  in. 
the  same  relation  to  \tiie  prindpal  key  that  the 
principal  key  stands  ito  Uie  I)ominant»  it  will 
only  he  necessary  to  repeat  the  latter  put  of  the 
section  in  that  key  pmd  pause  again  on  the 
Dominant  of  the  original  key,  in  which  the 

I  In  the  flnt  novemant  of  tm  'Jopltar'  9fmt>boofm  «saet  k  Hm 
rBpetitkn,  that  In  ooa  of  tli«  eilltloDi  a  |m«m«  of  a  btn  b  not  i^ 
printed,  bat  %  reforenoe  '0*  Ouw'  to  made  to  Iti  ooonmooe  at  tte 
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■ecand  section  of  the  first  half  then  follows  simply 
in  the  same  order  as  at  the  first.  If  the  principal 
key  of  the  movement  happens  to  be  minor,  and 
the  second  section  of  the  first  part  to  be  in  the 
felatire  major,  it*  reappearance  in  either  the 
msj^r  or  minor  of  the  principal  key  depends 
chiefly  on  its  character;  and  the  passage  that 
led  to  it  by  modulation  would  be  either  omitted 
altogether  or  sq  manipulated  as  not  to  conclude 
out  of  tiie  principal  key. 

With  this  simple  order  of  reproduction  of  the 
first  two  sections  Mozart  is  generally  contented, 
and  the  little  alterations  whidi  he  does  occasion- 
ally make  are  of  a  straightforward  nature,  such  as 
producing  the  second  subject  before  the  firat  (as  in 
a  Sonata  in  D  major  composed  in  1 778),  or  pro- 
ducing the  second  subject  in  the  Dominant  key 
first  and  repeating  it  in  the  principal  key  (as  in 
a  Sonata  in  C  composed  in  il79)«    The  whole  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  movement  is  firequently 
repeated,  and  in  that  case  generally  followed  by 
a  Coda — as  in  the  last  movements  of  Quartets  in 
G  minor  No.  i,  and  A,  No.  5,  and  D,  No.  10 ;  first 
movements  of  Quartets  in  Bb,  No.  2,  and  D,  No. 
X  o  ;  slow  movement  of  Quartet  in  F,  No.  8 ;  first 
movement  of  Sonata  in  Q  minor ;  and  of  Quintets 
in  G  minor,  D,  and  £b ;  ^d  last  movement  of  the 
•Jupiter'   Symphony.      Xhfl.  CQd8L_.i8_gexi^ftlly^ 
c^onstructed  out  of  prominent  ffftt,|]ff>ft/^i^y>-ip^yA. 
x^^t,  presented  in  some  new  light  by  fresh  asso- 
^^iations  and  firesh  contrasts.    It  is  seldom  of  any 
^reat  length,  and  contains  no  conspicuous  modu- 
^«ktion,  as  that  would  have  been  held  to  weaken 
'^lie  impression  of  the  principal  key,  which  at  the 
^^onclusion  of  the  movement  should  be  as  strong 
«^jB  po88ible.\ln  a  few  instances  there  are  codas 
%)vitnout  the  latter  half  of  the  movement  having 
'^Deen  repeated.    Of  this  there  is  at  least  one  very 
'^DeauUful  instance  in  the  short  Coda  of  the  slow 
^laovement  of  the  Quartet  in  Bb,  which  is  con- 
structed out  of  ejaculatory  fr&gments  of  the  first 
Subject,   never   touching   its    first   phrase,   but 
^^aasixig^' like  a  sweet  broken  reminiscence.     It 
^Atist  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  scheme  is  but 
^^  TijMgh  outline,  since  to  deal  with  the  subject 
^i^c^pletelv  would  necessitate  so  much  detail  as 
preclude  all  possibility  of  clearness. 
It  is  commonly  held  that  the  influence  of  Mo- 
upon  Beethoven  was  parax^ount  in  his  first 
~ ;  but  strong  though  the  influence  of  so 
a  star  must  inevitably  have  been  upon  the 
ifolding  genius,  his  giant  spirit  soon  asserted 
Ltaelf ;  especially  in  that  which  seems  the  very 
K:narTOw  of  his  works,  and  makes  Fprm  appear  in 
entirely  new  phase,  namely  the  element  of 
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brilliant  passages*  was  as  hateful  as  'Caut' 

Carlyle.    To  him  bombast  and  gesticulation 

a  particular  spot  in  a  movement — just  because 

^c^ertain  supposed  laws  of  form  point  to  that  spot 

«»«  requiring  bustle  and  noise — were  impossible. 

X^f  there  is  excitement  to  be  got  up  at  any  par- 

'Ocular  point  there  must  be  somet^ng  real  in 

'fche  bustle  and  vehemence  ;*  something  intense 

enough  to  justify  it,  or  else  ii  will  be  mere 

canity ;  the  cleverness  of  the  fingers  disguising 


the  emptiness  of  the  soul, — a  fit  accompaniment 
to  'the  clatter  of  dishes  at  a  princely  table,*  as 
Wagner  says,  but  not  Music.  Such  is  the  vitail 
germ  firom  which  spring  the  real  peculiarities 
and  individualities  of  Beethoven's  instrumental 
compositions.  It  must  now  be  a  Form  of  spirit 
as  well  as  a  Form  in  the  fitkmework;  it  is  to 
become  internal  as  well  extemaL  The  day  for 
stringing  certain  tunes  together  after  a  certain 
plan  is  past,  and  Form  by  itself  ceases  to  be  a 
^al  and  absolute  good.  A  muHical  movement 
in  Beethoven  l^ecomes  a  continuous  and  complete 
pof^m ;  or,  as  Mr  l^annreuther'says,  'anorganism* 
which  is  gradually  unfolded  before  us,  marred  by 
none  of  the/  ugly  gaps  of  dead  stuffing  which 
were  part  6f  the  'form*  of  his  predecessors. 
Moreover  Form  itself  must  drop  into  the  back- 
ground and  become  a  hidden  presence  rather 
than  an  obvious  and  pressing  feature.  As  a 
basis  Beethoven  accepted  the  forms  of  Mozart, 
and  continued  to  employ  them  as  the  outline  of 
his  scheme.  *  He  retained,'  as  the  same  writer 
has  admirably  said,  /the  triaDft-symmotry  of 
exposition,  illustration  and  r^Neti|ion,— vhich  as 
iBi-iarvfe  kaow  at  present  is  the  most  perfect 
system  arrived  at,,  either  theoretically  or  empiri- 
cally ;  but  he  treated  the  details  with  the  inde- 
pendence and  force  of  his  essentially  individual 
nature.  He  absorbed  the  principle  in  such  a 
fashion  that  it  became  natural  for  him  to  speak 
after  that  manner ;  and  greatly  as  the  form  varies 
it  is  essentially  the  same  in  principle,  whether 
in  the  Trio  in  £b,  opus  1,  or  the  Quartet  in  F, 
opus  135. 

In  estimating  the  great  difference  between 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  in  their  manner  of  treat- 
ing forms  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mozart, 
as  has  been  before  observed^  wrote  at  a  time 
when  the  idea  of  harmonic  form  was  compara- 
tively new  to  the  world  of  music,  and  to  conibnn 
to  it  was  in  itself  a  good,  and  to  say  the  merest 
trifle  according  to  its  system  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  hearer.  It  has  been  happily  suggested 
that  Mozart  lived  in  an  era  and  in  the  very  at- 
mosphere of  court  etiquette,  and  that  this  shows 
itself  in  the  fora^iality  of  his  works;  but  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  but  half  the  cause  of  the 
effect.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
very  basis  of  the  system  was  clear  definition  of 
tonality ;  that  is  to  say,  the  key  must  be  strongly 
marked  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  movement, 
and  each  section  in  a  different  key  must  be  clearly 
polluted  out  by  the  use  of  cadences  to  define  the 
whereabouts.N  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
that  when  the  system  was  new  the  hearers  of  the 
music  should  be  but  little  apt  at  seizing  quickly 
what  key  was  at  any  given  moment  of  the  highest 
importance ;  and  eqiudly  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  this  fikculty  should  have  been  capable  of 
development,  and  that  the  auditors  of  Beethoven*s 
later  days  should  have  been  better  able  to  tell 
their  whereabouts  with  much  less  indication  than 
could  the  auditors  of  Mozart.  Hence  there  were 
two  causes  acting  on  the  development  of  form. 
On  the  one  hand,  as  the  system  grew  familiar,  it 
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was  inevitable  that  people  should  lose  much  of 
the  ntisfiution  which  was  derived  from  the  form 
itself  as  such  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  tiieir 
capacity  for  realising  their  whereabouts  at  any 
time  being  developed  by  practice,  gave  more 
scope  to  the  composer  to  unify  his  composition 
by  omitting  those  hard  lines  of  definition  which 
had  been  previously  neoessaiy  to  assist  the  unde- 
veloped musical  faculty  of  Uie  auditors.  Thus 
Mozart  prepared  the  way  for  Beethoven  in  those 
very  things  which  at  first  sight  seem  most  op- 
posed  to  his  practice.  Without  such  education 
the  musical  poems  of  Beethoven  must  have  fallen 
upon  deaf  ears. 

Beethoven  then  very  soon  abandoned  the  formal 
definition  of  the  sections  by  cadences,  and  by 
degrees  seems  rather  to  have  aimed  at  obscuring 
the  obviousness  of  the  system  than  at  pointing  it 
out.  The  division  of  the  movements  becdmes 
more  subtle,  and  the  sections  pass  into  one  an-  J^  minor,  op.  95.  '^ 

~     ~  "     "    wnibh 


other  without  stopping  ostentatiously  to  indicates  aXThe  Episode  wnibh  concludes  the^jfirst  part  of 
the  whereabouts ;  and,  last  but   not  least,  he    tie  movement  is  almost  invariably  of  some  im- 


soon  breaks  away  fix>m  the  old  j  recognised 
system,  which  ordained  the  Dominaxit  or  relative 
I  major  as  the  only  admissible  key  ror  the  com* 
^S^^jjfimeotary  section  of  Jhe  first  ^aim.  Thus  as 
early  as  ms^^znd'uid  3rd  Sonatas  the  second 
sections  begin  in  the  Dominant  minor  key,  and 
in  the  slow  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  £b  (op.  7) 
the  Dominant  is  discarded  in  feivour  of  Ure  key 
of  the  third  below. the  tonic  —  Ab  re)ii(uve  to 
the  principal  k^  C*  In  the  first  in^ement  of 
the  Sonata  in  iGr'*(op.  31)  he  begins  his  second 
subject  in  the  key  o^  we  major  third,  and  that 
major — ^i.  e.  B,  relative  to  6  ;  and  the  same  key 
(relatively)  is  adopted  in  the  Waldstein  Sonata 
and  the  Leonora  Overturo.  The  effect  of  such 
fresh  and  unexpected  transitions  must  have  been 
immense  on  minds  accustomed  only  to  the  formal 
regularity  of  Mozart.  Moreover  Bieethoven  early 
began  the  practice  of  taking  one  principal  key  as 
central  ana  surroundina^  \\  yith  a  posse  of  other 
keys  both  related  and  remoie.  J  EVbry  one  is 
£EUDailiar  with  the  opening  passages  of  the  Wald- 
stein  and  Appassionata  Sonatas,  in  both  of  which 
a  new  key  is  introduced  in  less  than  half  a  dozen 
bars,  and  then  passes  back  to  the  principal  key ; 
and  this  practice  is  not  done  in  the  vague  way  so 
often  met  with  in  Mozart  and  Haydn,  where  weir 
CKcessive  use  of  rapid  transitions  in  the,  third  sec- 
tion of  the  movement  has  the  effect  of  men  beat- 
ing about  in  the  dark.  True  it  is  that  there  are 
instances  of  this  in  Beethoven's  early  works  while 
he  wrote  under  the  same  order  of  influences  as 
they  did ;  but  in  his  maturer.  works  these  sub- 
sidiary modulations  are  conceived  with  laige 
breadth  of  purpose  founded  on  certain  peculiari- 
ties in  the  affinities  of  t^e  "keys  employed,  which 
makes  the  music  that  is  heard  in  them  produce 
the  most  varied  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  auditor. 
It  is  most  important  for  a  young  student  to  avoid 
the  hasty  conclusion  firom  insufficient  observation 
that  to  modulate  much  is  to  be  free  and  bold,  for 
it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Irregular  purposeless 
modulation    is    sheer   weakness    and   vapidity. 
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than  in  tlie  capacity  to  contliue  long  in  one 
key  without  ceasing  to  be  inteiesting ;  and  when 
that  is  effected  a  bold  stroke  of  well-defined 
modulation  oomes  with  its  piroper  force.  For 
when  keys  are  rapidly  interlaced  the  force  of 
their  mutual  contrasts  is  weakened  and  even 
destroyed ;  their  vital  energy  is  Mttered  away  to 
gratify  an  unwholesome  taste  for  variety^  and  is 
Ao  longer  of  any  use  for  steady  action,  /in  Bee- 
thoven action  is  always  steady,  and  the  effects  of 
the  changing  keys  come  with  their  full  force.  A 
new  key  is  sought  because  it  gives  additional 
vitality  to  a  subject  or^episode,  or  throws  a  new 
light  upon  an  idea  firom  a  strange  and  unexpected 
quarter,  as  in  the  wonderful  stroke  of  genius  at 
tiie  outset  of  the  '  Appassionata.'  As  other  in- 
stances may  be  quoted  the  first  movement  of  the 
Sonata  in  G,  op.  31,  No.  i ;  Scherzo  of  Quartet 
in  F,  op.  59,  No.  I ;  first-nidvement  of  Quartet  in 


portance  in  Beethoven's  works.  V^y  generally 
he  reproduces  figures  of  his  first  subject,  as  in 
the  Firometheus  and  Leonora  Overtures,  the  first 
movements  of  the  Quartets  in  F  miyor  (op.  59, 
No.  i)  and  £b  (op.  127),  tiie  Symphonies  in  D, 
Eroica,  C  minor,  and  A,  the  Sonata  in  £ 
(op.  14),  and  the  last  movement  of  the  Appas- 
sionata. Bilt  more  firequentiy  he  produces  a 
new  subject,  often  of  quit&,fiqual  importtbioe  and 
beauty  to  either  the  fim  dMhe  second — to  quote 
but  one  instance  out>>C^any  taka  the  first 
movement  of  the  Sonata  in^^op.  i4)--^d  vexy 
6ften  does  so  besides  referring  to  his  first  subject. 
The  chief  thing  to  notice  from  this  is  that  the 
Episode  in  question  has  grown  into  important 
dimensions  in  his  hands,  and  is  so  clear,  -and  its 
distinction  as  a  separate  section  from  what  pre- 
cedes it  so  markea,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  it  spoken  of  as  the  Coda  of  the  first  part 
/  In  the  part  devoted  to  the  development  of 
the  features  of  the  subjects,  which  commonly 
commences  the  second  half  of  the  movement* 
Beethoven  is  especially  great.  No  musician 
ever  had  such  a  capacity  for  throwing  an  infinite 
variety  of  lights  upon  one  central  idea^  it  is  no 
'business'  or  pedantry,  but  an  extraordinary 
genius  for  transforming  rhythms  and  melodies 
so  that  though  they  be  recognised  by  the  hearer 
as  the  same  which  he  has  heard^l)efore,  they 
seem  to  tell  a  totally  different  story ;  just  as  the 
same  ideas  working  in  the  minds  of  men  of  dif- 
ferent circumstances  or  habits  of  thought,  may 
give  them  the  most  opposite  feelings.  As  was 
pointed  out  with  reference  to  Mozart,  no  system 
is  dedudble  from  the  order  of  this  division  of  the 
movement,  than  which  none  shows  more  infkl- 
libly  the  calibre  of  the  composer.  (As  a  rule 
Beethoven  avoids  the  complete  statement  of  any 
of  his  subjects,  but  breaks  them  up  into  their 
constituent  figures,  and  >mixes  them  up  in  new 
situations,  avoiding  cadences  and  uniformity  of 
groups  of  bars  and  rhythms.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible the  return  to  the  original  key  is  manced 


Strength  is  shown  in  nothing  more  oonspicuoasly    in  some  more  refined  way  than  the  matter-c^- 
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&ct'  plAn  of  baldly  passing  to  its  Dominant,  ' 
pausing,  and  re -commencing  operations.  The 
reimse  of  the  first  subject  is  sufhcient  indication 
to  the  hearer  as  to  what  part  of  the  movement 
he  has  arrived  at,  and  the  approaches  to  it  re- 
quire to  be  so  fined  off,  that  it  may  burst  upon 
him  with  the  extra  force  of  a  surprise.  Some- 
times a  similar  effect  is  obtained  by  the  totally 
opposite  course  of  raising  expectation  by  hints  of 
what  is  to  come,  and  then  deferring  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  suspended  anticipation  of  the 
mind  may  heighten  the  sense  of  pleasure  in  its 
gratification,  as  in  the  last  movement  of  the 
Waldstein  Sonata.  Affain  the  return  is  not  un- 
firequently  made  the  cUmax  of  a  grand  culmina- 
tion of  increasing  force  and  fury,  sach  as  that 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  'WaJdstein  Sonata 
(wher6  the  return  is  pp)  and  the  4th  and  8th 
Symphonies,  a  device  which  is  as  moving  to  the 
hearer  as  either  of  the  former  ones,  and  equally 
*  intense  and  original. 

(Tn  the  recapitulation  of  his  subjects,  as  might 
be  anticipated  from  his  intensity  in  all  things, 
ihere  is  a  growing  -tendency  to  avoid  the  appa- 
rent platitude  of  repeating  them  exactly  as  at  first. 
Sometimes  th^  appear  with,  new  features,  or  new 
orders  of  ~  modulation,  and  sometimes  altogether 
as  variations  of  the  originals.  As  instances  of 
this  may  be  taken  tl^  recapitulation  of  the  first 
subjects  in  the  first  movements  of  the  Eroica 
Symphony,  D  minor  Sonata  (op.  31,  No.  a),  the 
Waldstein,  the  Appassionata,  and  the  Bb  Sonata, 
op.  106,  the  first  movement  of  the  Quartet  in  Eb, 
op.  127,  and  of 'the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  the  slow 
movements  of  the  Violin  Sonata  in  C  minor,  op. 
30,  and  of  the  great  Bb  Sonata  just  named,  iJl 
which  present  the  various  features  above  enu- 
merated in  great  perfection.  No  system  can  be 
/  defined  of  the  way  in  which  Beethoven  connects 
his  first  and  second  subject(  in  this  part  of  the 
movement,  as  he  particularly  avoids  sameness 
of  procedure  in  such  matters.  As  a  rule  the 
second  subject  is  given  more  simply  than  the 
first;  no  doubt  because  of  its  being  generally 
of  less  vital  importance,  and  less  prominent  in 
the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  theremre  requiring 
to  be  more  easilv  recognisable.  With  regard 
to  the  key  in  which  it  appears,  he  occasiomdly 
varies,  particularly  when  it  has  not  appeared  in 
the  first  part  in  the  orthodox.  Dominant  key^ 
Thus  in  the  first  movement  of  the  great  Quartet 
in  Bb,  op.  130,  the  second  subject,  which  had 
appeared  in  the  first  part  in  the  key  of  the  third 
below  (Gb  relative  to  Bb),  appears  in  the  recapi- 
tulation in  the  key  of  the  minor  third  above — Db. 
And  in  the  Sonata  in  6  major,  op.  31,  the  second 
subject,  which  appeared  in  the  key  of  .the  major 
third  in  the  first  part,  appears  in  the  reprise  in 
that  of  the  minor  third  below.  These  and  other 
analogous  instances  seem  to  indicate  that  in  "the 
statement  and  restatement  of  his  subjects,  when 
they  did  not  follow  the  established  order,  he  held 
the  balance  to  be  between  the  third  above  and 
the  third  below,  major  and  minor.  The  reason 
for  his  not  doing  so  in  the  Bb  Sonata  (op.  106) 
ui  no  doubt  because  in  the  veiy  elaborate  repeat 
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of  tlie  ^rst  section  he  had  modulated  so  far  away 
from  the  principal  key. 

The  last  point  to  which  we  come  in  Beethoven's  1 
treatment  of  the  Sonata-forms  is  his  use  of  the  \ 
Coda,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  ^ost  remarkable^  I 
and  individual  of  all.   It  has  been  before  pointed  /! 
out  that  Mozart  confines  himself  chiefly  to  Coda#T  1 
after  repetition  of  the  second  half  of  his  move-/  ( 
ments,  and  these  are  sometimes  interesting  and 
forcible;  but  Codas  added  for  less  obvious  reasons 
are  rare;    and  as  a  rule  both  his  Codas  and 
Haydn's  remain  steadily  in  the  principal-key 
of  the  movement,  tihd  strengthen  the  Cadence 
by  repetition  rather  than  by  leading  the  mind 
awky  to  another  key,  and  then  back  again  up  to 
a  fresh  climax  of  key-definition.    That  is  to  say, . 
they  added  for  formal  purposes  and  not  for  the  f  Ia^ 
sake  of  fresh  points  of  interest.    Beethoven,  on ' 
the  other  hand,  seemed  to  look  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  movement  as  a  point  where  interest 
should  be  concentrated,  and  some  most  moving 
effects  produced.    It  must  have  seemed  to  him 
a  pure  absurdity  to  end  the  whole  precisely  as 
the  half,  and  to  conclude  with  matter  which  had 
lost  part  of  its  zest  from  having  been  all  heard 
before.    Hence  from  quite  an  early  period  (e.  g. 
slow  movement  of  D  major  Sonata,  op.  10,  No. 
3)  he  began  to  reproduce  his  subjects  in  new  and  / 
interesting  phases  in  this  part  of  the  movement,  J 
indulging  in  free  and  forcible  modulation,  which  ' 
seems  even  firom  the  point  of  pure  form  to  endow 
the  final  Cadence  with.fresh  force  when  the  ori- 
ginal key  is  regained.  \The  form  of  the  Coda  is  (^^A^i  ^. 
evidently  quite  independent.     He  either  com- 
mences  it  from  an  interrupted  Cadence  at  the        ~t 
end  of  the  preceding  section,  or  passes  on  from  the  ^     ■"-'^^ 
final  chord  without  stopping — m  the  latter  case 
generally  with  decisive  modulation.     In  other 
cases  he  does  not  conclude  the  preceding  section, 
but  as  it  were  grafts  the  Coda  on  to  the  old      \\ 
stock,  finom  which  it  springs  with  wonderful  and 
altogether  renewed  vigour.    As  conspicuous  in< 
stances  may  be  quoted  the  Coda  of  the  Sonata  in 
Eb,  Op.  81a,  ('Les  Adieux,  1* Absence,  et  le  Re- 
tour,')  which  is  quite  the  culminating  point  of 
interest  in  the  movement;    the  vehement  and 
impetuous  Qoda  of  the  last  movement  of  the  Ap- 
passionata Sdhata,  which  introduces  quite  a  new 
feature,  and  the  Coda  to  the  last  movement  of 
the  Waldstein  Sonata.  The  two  climacteric  Codas 
of  all,  however,  are  those  to  the  first  movements 
of  the  Eroica  and  the  9th  Symphony,  which  are 
sublime.     The  former  chiefly  by  reason  of  its 
outset,  for  there  is  hardlv  anything  more  amazing 
in  music  than  the  drop  nrom  the  piaiw  Tonic  £b 
which  concludes  the  preceding  section,  to  a  forte 
Db,  and  then  to  the  chord  of  C  major  fartusimo. 
But  the  whole  Coda  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
9th  Symphony  is  a  perpetual  climax  and  a  type 
of   Beethoven's    grandest    conceptions,  frill    of 
varied  modulation,  and  constant  representation 
of  the  features  of  the  subjects  in  various  new 
lights,  and  ending  with  a  surging,  giant-striding 
specimen  of  'Tonic  and  Dominant,'  by  way  of 
enforcing  the  key,  which  is  quite  without  rival 
in  the  wnole  domain  of  music. 
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There  «•!!  be  no  object  in  following  the  dere- 
lopment  of  the  syatem  of  Form  fiuther  than 
Beethoven,  for  it  oml  hardly  be  laid  that  there  ie 
anything  further  to  trace.     His  works  present 
it  in  its  greatest  Tariety  and  on  the  grandest 
scale ;  and  his  suooessorB,  great  as  many  of  them 
have  been,  have  not  even  approached  him,  far 
less  added  to  his  final  otihmnation.     The  main 
tendency  observable  in  later  instrumental  works 
is  to  develop  still  further  the  system  above  dis- 
cussed of  taking  one  key  as  central  in  a  group 
comprising  many  subsidiaiy  transitions.     Schu- 
mann's works  present  remarkable  instanoes  of 
this;  Mendelsaohn  adopts  the  same  practice,  but 
with  more  moderation;   Brahms  again  is  ex- 
tremely firee  in  the  same  direction;  as  may  be 
observed,  for  instance^  in  the  fizvt  section  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  pianoforte  Quartet,  op.  35, 
which  is  nominally  in  G  minor.     This  is  ap- 
parently a  recognition  of  the  hypothesis  above 
proposed,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  being  more 
and  more  educated  to  recqgnise  the  principal  key 
in  a  chain  of  transitions  which  to  tne  audiences 
of  Mosart's  day  would  have  been  quite  unii^ 
telligible. 
H  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  oonsiderati< 
p    of  the  Rondo -form  as  found  in  the  works  of 
y  Haydn  and  Mocart,  Id.  which  it  was  firequenUy 
r      afifocted  by  the  more  important  and  interesting 
first -movement- form.    It  will  be  obvious  that 
its  oombination  with  that  form  does  not  offer 
much  difficulty.    For  that  alternation  of  subject 
and  episode  which  is  the  very  basis  of  the  Bondo 
opens  the  way  to  the  adoption  of  a  second  sub> 
ject  in  the  complementary  key  as  the  fittest 
antithesis  to  the  first  statonent  of  the  principal 
subject ;  and^he  main  point  of  dil^notion  of  Uie 
Rondo-form  mun  the  First-movemeht-form  pure 
and  simple,  is  that  the  first  subject  reappears 
after  the  second  in  the  original  key,  instead  of 
bringing  the  first  half  of  the  movement  to  a  con- 
clusion in  the  complementary  key.     After  this 
deviation  the  form  again  follows  the  system  of 
the  first  movement  ;'^for — fts  we  have  already 
suffioientiy  pointed  otu — ^no  fitter  place  is  found 
to  develop  the  figpires  and  features  of  the  subjects 
and  to  modulate  fireely.    In  the  simpler  system 
of  the  Rondo  this  again  takes  the  place  of  an 
episode ;  in  both  systems  the  first  subject  would 
here  recur,  and  nothing  could  more  fitiy  follow  it 
than  the  recapitulation  of  that  subject  which 
o^iipied  the  place  of  the  first  episode.     It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  Rondo  of  the  Wald- 
stein  Sonata,  Beethoven  has  in  this  place  repro- 
duced the  subject  which  op«u  the  first  episode, 
though  the  movement  is  not  cast  on  the  system 
of  a  first  movement.    Finally,  the  subject  may 
reappear  yet  again  in  the  original  key  without 
deviating  strongly  firom  that  system ;  so  that,  afi 
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tet  In  Eb,  No.  4),  by  passing  immediately  from 
the  second  subject  to  the  recapitulation  of  both 
subjects  in  the  principsl  kev,  and  ending  with  one 
f urtiier  final  quotation  of  the  real  Rondo^ubjeci. 
This  latter  in  point  of  &ct  is  to  be  explained 
ratiier  as  a  simple  method  of  establishing  the 
balance  of  keys  oy  giving  an  episode  in  a  com- 
plementary key,  thui  as  based  on  any  precon- 
ceived notion  of  amalgamation  with  tiie  First- 
movement-fotm. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  the 
Rondos  of  Haydn  and  Mosart  is  the  frequ«it 
nudity  of  the  subject.  It  is  common  to  meet 
with  a  complete  dance -tune  divided  into  two 
halves,  each  repeated  after  the  accepted  system, 
and  dosing  formally  in  the  pnnci|MJ  key.  So 
that  it  is  in  fact  a  complete  piece  in  itself  and 
stands  out  as  markedly  as  Couperin*s  subjects 
do  with  fgrmatas  over  the  concluding  c&oids. 
In  these  cases  the  tune  is  not  given  in  exUnwo 
at  each  repetition,  but  is  generally  fined  and 
rounded  off  so  as  not  to  affect  the  continuity  of 
the  movement  so  conspicuously  as  in  its  first 

^tement. 

The   angularity  and  obviousness  of  outline 
which  ofioi  mark  the  Rondo  fatm  in  works 
prior  to  Beethoven,  were  to  a  certain  extent 
alleviated  by  the  use  of  ineenious  playful  treat- 
ment of  the  figures  of  we  chief  subject  by 
way  of  episode;  but  nevertheless  the  fiinnality 
remains^  and  marks  the  Rondo  of  Haydn  and 
Mocart  as  a  thing  of  the  past»  and  not  to  be 
revived  in  their  ps^tioular  manner  in  the  present 
day  without  perpetrating  an  artistic  anachronism. 
Beethoven*s  treatment  of  the  Rondo  offers  great 
differences,  but  they  are  chiefly  in  point  of  senti- 
ment, and  difficult  to  define.    Prior  to  his  day 
there  had  evidenUy  been  a  persistent  tradition 
that  final  Rondos  were  bound  to  be  gay,  jaunty, 
lights  or  even  flippant.    With  Beethoven  such  « 
dogma  was  impossible ;  and  he  therefure  took  the 
line  of  developing  the  opportunities  it  offered, 
either  for  humorous  purposes,  in  the  persisteet 
repetition  of  a  quaint  phrase  (Sonata   in  D, 
op.  10,  Ko.  3),  or  in  the  natural  and  desirable 
recurrence  of  a  melody  of  great  beauty  (So- 
nata in  E,  op.  90,  and  Waldstein).     In  every 
case  the  system  is  taken  out  of  the  domain  of 
mere  observance  of  formula^  and  its  bads  vitsl- 
ised  afresh  by  making  it  the  vehicle-of  thoughts 
which  can  appear  in  such  an   order  without 
losing  their  true  significance.     In  point  of  &ct 
the  Rondo  form  is  eUstic  enough  notwithstanding 
its  simplidtyr,  and  if  the  above  sketch  has  not 
suffidentiy  indicated  that  faoty  the  study  of  the 
movements  mentioned,  and  tiiose  in  Bedthoven*! 
£b  and  G  Conoertoe  and  Bb  Trio^  will  lead  to 
the  perception  of  the  opportunities  it  offers  to 
the  composer  better  than  any  attempt  at  reducing 


just  mentioned,  t^e  only  marked  point  of  devia-  .  tiie  various  features  to  a  fom^ula. 

tion  is  the  return  to  the  prindpal  key  after  the^  w3^o  Mini^e^  yid  Trio  survive  as  pure  and  on 

appearance  of  the  second  subject.    This  complete   ideveloped  examples  of  the  original  source  of  the 


adaptation  is  more  commonly  abbreviated  by 
repladng  the  '  Development  *  by  a  short  episode 
(as  ill  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  £,  op.  90) ;  and 
even  farther  (as  in  the  Finale  of  Mozart's  Quar* 
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larger  movements,  in  immediate  contact  with 
their  wonderfully  transformed  descendants.  They 
offer  no  systematic  difference  whatever  from  the 
dances  in  the  Suit^  which  preceded  the  perfected. 
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SoDAta.  The  main  points  of  fonn  in  the  two  are 
similar.  The  first  half  of  each  generally  esta- 
blishes some  sort  of  balance  between  the  principal 
key  and  its  complementary  key,  and  is  then  re- 
peated. The  second  half  begms  with  a  passage 
in  which  harmonic  roots  vaxy  on  a  more  extended 
scale  than  they  do  in  the  first  half,  proceeding  not 
unfrequently,  if  the  dance  be  on  a  lazge  scale,  as 
far  as  transient  modulations ;  *and  the  last  and 
clenching  section  is  a  cepetition  of^some  notable 
feature  of  the  first  parti  Short  as  the  form  is,  it 
admits  of  a  great  amount  of  variety,  and  it  is  one 
of  Haydn^s  triumphs  to  have  ondowed  his  innu- 
merable specimens  with  ever>cliianging  freshness. 
The  alternation  of  Minuet  and^Trio  (which  are 
in  fact  two  minuets)  is  obyiously  in  itself  an 
element  of  Form,  and  derives  some  force  from 
the  contrast  of  the  keys  in  which  the  two  are 
written,  as  well  as  firom  the  contrast  of  their 
styles.  In  Haydn's  early  Quartets — in  which  he 
still  closely  foUowed  the  order  of  the  Suites — 
the  two  are  frequently  in  the  same  key,  or  in 
major  and  minor  of  tiie  same  key ;  but  in  his 
later  works  he  takes  advantage  of  contrasts  of 
key  and  puts  his  Trio  in  the  Subdominant,  or 
even  in  the  third  below,  as  in  the  Quartet  in  G, 
op.  7J«»«^^The  system  of  alternating  dances  after 

manner,  probably  with  a  view  to  formal  com- 
pleteness, is  evidently  of  old  standing,  being 
found  even  in  Lully*s  works,  and  later,  as  will 
be  more  generally  remembered  by  musicians,  in 
Cluck's  Iphigenie  in  Aulis,  and  in  HandeFs 
Overture  to  Samson.  It  is  chiefiy  in  this  respect 
that  we  can  still  trace  the  relation  of  the  Minuet 
and  Trio  to  the  modem  Scherzo,  which  is  its 
legitimate  successor,  though  in  other  respects  it 
has  not  only  changed  its  characteristic  rnythms 

time,  but  even  its  style  and  form. 
^e  Schergo  is  in  fiiMst  the  most  free  and  inde- 

ent  of  all  the  movements  of  a  modem  instru- 

tal  work,  being  characterised  rather  by  its 
sportive  and  playfid  style  than  by  any  fixed  and 
systematic  distribution  of  subjects  and  keys. 
Occasionally  it  falls  into  the  same  order  of  (&s- 
tribution  as  a  fint  movement,  but  there  is  no 
necessi^  whatever  that  it  should  do  so,  and  its 
whole  character, — happiest  when  based  upon  the 
incessant  repetition  m  varying  lights  and  dr- 
cumstanoes  of  a  strongly  rhythmic  figure, — is 
headlong  abandon  rather  than  the  premeditated 
\  design  ^  the  serious  First  movement.  Beethoven* 
1  was  the  real  creator^i)t-^e  modem  Scherzo,  for 
I  all  that  a  few  examples  exist  prior  to  him ;  for 
these  are  essentially  in  unsophisticated  danoe 
form,  and  belong  to  the  old  order  of  things, 
but  Beethoven's  infinitely  various  Scherzi  are  all 
marked  by  a  certain  intimate  quality  of  style, 
which  has  been  the  real  starting-point  of  his 
successors,  rather  than  any  definite  formal  basis. 

(Mendelssohn  created  quite  a  new  order  of  Scherzi 
of  a  light,  happy,  faizylike  character,  in  which  his 
bright  genial  nature  spontaneously  expressed 
itself.  But  to  'nim  the  hke  remark  applies,  for 
they  are  essentially  characterised  rather  by  spirit 
than  form.  Schumann  was  fond  of  putting  two 
Tiio9  in  his  ScherztT^M  in  two  of  his  Sym- 


phonies, and  in  the  very  popular  pianoforte 
Quintet  in  £b.  This  was  prefigured  in  Beethoven 
by  the  repetition  of  the  Trio  in  the  Symphonies 
in  A  and  Bb. 

The  form  of  the  Slow  movement  in  Sonatas 
and  Symphonies  is  decidedly  variable.     It  is 
most  commonly  based  on  the  saibe  system  as 
a  first  movement,  but  owing  to  the  length  of  A 
time  necessary  to  go  through  the  whole  series' 
of  sections  in  the  slow  tempo,  it  is  common  to 
abbreviate  it  in  some  way,  as  by  omitting  the 
portion  usually  devoted  to  'development'  and 
modulation,  and  passing  by  a  short  link  only 
from  the  presentation  of  the  subjects  to  their 
recapitulation^as  in  the  slow  movement  of  Bee- 
thoven's Sonata  in  Bb,  op.  106,   and  that  of 
Mozart's  Quartet  in  Bb,  No.  3.    There  are  a  few 
instances  of  Slow  movement  in  Rondo  form — as 
in  Mozart's  Sonatas  in  C  minor,  C  major  (1 778), 
and  D  (1777);  Beethoven's  Sonata  pathetique, 
and  that  in  G  (op.  31,  No.  i)— and  several  in  the 
form  of  a  set  of  Variations.     Ang^grJiappy 
form  of  this  movement  is  a  roedes  of  aria  or 
melody,  cast  in  the  old  Rondo  form^Mike  the 
example  of  Lully  quoted  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article.     Of  this  the  beautiful  Cavatina 
in  Beethoven's  Bb  Quartet  (op.  130)  is  a  very 
fine  example,  its  form  being  simply  a  section 
consisting  of  the  aria  or  melody  continuously 
developed,  followed  by  a  section  consisting  of 
impassioned  recitative,  and  concluding  with  a 
retuni^  the  original  section  somewhat  abbre- 
viated.   This  form  resolves  itself  practicidly  into 
the  same  formal  basis  as  the  Minuet  and  Irio  or 
Scherzo,  though  so  different  in. character;,  for  it 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  repetition  of  a 
long  complete  section  with  a  contrasting  section 
in  the  middle.    And  the  same  simple  basis  will 
be  found  to  predominate  veiy  largely  in  Music,' 
even  in  such  widely  different  daisses  {ts  modem 
Nocturnes,  like  those  of  Field  and  Chopin,  and 
Arias  of  the  time  of  Handel,  of  which  his  '  Waft 
her.  Angels '  is  a  very  dear  example.  > 

The  idea  of  Variations  was  very  early  arrived 
at  by  musicians ;  for  Dr.  Bumey  points  out  that 
in  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  was  a  perfect 
rage  for  this  kind  of  music,  which  consisted  '  in 
multiplying  notes,  and  disguising  the  mdody  of 
an  easy,  and,  generally,  well-known  air,  by  every 
means  that  a  tpacea  nota,  or  note-splitter,  saw 
possible.*  This  primitive  kind  of  variation  was 
still  a  form  of  some  sort,  and  is  based  upon  the 
same  prindple  as  that  of  ground  basses,  such  as 
are  found  in  Purcell's  *IHdo  and  i£neas,'  and 
were  very  popular  in  those  days;  and  of  such 
forms  again  as  Bach's  Passacaglia,  or  ^hopii^ 
BejTceuseJnJQb,  or  even  the  wonderM  oontmuous 
recitative  on  a  constant  repetition  of  a  short 
rhythmic  figure  in  the  bass,  in  Bach*s  Italian 
Concerto.     In  all  these  cases  the  prindple 
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that  of  constant  and  continuous  repetitio^Vp  ' 
basis  for  superimposed  variety.  Into^^y*  V^^\ 
»M  V«Uaon.  the  quertionof  #orm^^f  •  ^°^; 

>  This  form  to  often  eaUed  «h«  LM-Mmt, »  ;ing '  in  musical 
lUn:  bot  btiiicelMrUrft  nlaiMMr  tt  hM  l^^^  j^  ^j^g  g^jji 
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or  at  least  only  in  such  a  special  way  that  its 
consideration  must  be  left  to  that  particular  head. 
But  as  a  form  in  itself  it  has  been  employed 
largely  and  to  a  degree  of  great  importance  by 
all  the  greatest  masters  in  the  department 
of  Instrumental  Music ;  as  by  Handel,  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  MendelMohn,  Schumann, 
and  Brahms.  In  most  cases  sets  of  Variations 
are  not  continuous,  but  each  Variation  in  detached 
from  its  fellow,  xnaking  a  series  of  little  move- 
ments like  the  Theme,  each  in  the  same  key. 
But  this  is  not  invariable ;  for  on  the  one  hand, 
Beethoven  produced  a  very  remarkable  set  of 
Variations  on  a  Theme  in  F  (op.  34),  in  which 
the  key  changes  for  each  variation ;  luid  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  many  examples  of  Variations 
which  are  continuous,  that  is,  run  into  one 
another  consecutively,  without  pause,  as  in  the 
last  movement  of  Beethoven^s  Sonata  in  G  minor, 
op.  Ill,  and  (on  a  smaller  scale)  the  slow  move* 
ment  of  Haydn*s  Quartet  in  B  minor,  op.  64. 
It  is  very  common  for  sets  of  Variations  to  have 
a  grand  Coda — frequently  an  independent  move- 
ment, such  as  a  Fugue  or  free  fantasia  based 
upon  some  conspicuous  figure  of  the  Theme ;  as 
in  Beethoven's  Prometheus  Variations,  op.  35, 
and  Schumann's  Etudes  Symphoniques.  There 
can  be  no  possible  reason  for  tying  down  com- 
posers by  any  rigid  dogma^  as  to  key  or  order 
of  succession  in  the  construction  of  a  work  in 
the  form  of  Variations.  Change  of  key  is  emi- 
nently desirabl^for  the  succession  of  a  number 
of  short  clauses  of  any  -sort  with  a  cadence  to 
each,  runs  sufficient  risk  of  monotony  without 
the  additional  incubus  of  unvarying  tonality. 
Moreover  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion, 
based  on  the  development  of  the  great  variations 
in  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C,  op.  1 1 1, 
those  in  the  Sonata  in  6  (op.  14),  and  those  on  an 
original  theme  in  F  (op.  34),  that  the  occasional 
introduction  of  an  episode^  or  continuation  be- 
tween two  variations  is  perfectly  legitimate,  pro- 
yided  it  be  clearly  connected  with  the  series  by 
its  figures.  For  if  the  basis  of  form  which 
underlies  the  Variations  as  a  complete  whole 
be  kept  in  mind,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
system  of  incessant  repetition,  when  thoroughly 
established,  would  raUier  gun  than  lose  by  a 
sb'ght  deviation,  more  especially  if  that  which 
follows  the  deviation  ia  a  clearer  and  more  ob- 
vious version  of  the  theme  than  has  appeared  in 
the  variations  immediately  preceding  it. 

It  will  be  best  to  refer  the  consideration  of 
r^  the  general  construction  of  Symphonies,  Over- 
N^^ures,  Concertos,  Sonatas,  etc.,  to  Uieir  respective 
"^.^Z  heads,  merely  pointing  out  hetre  such  things  as 
^  y/   really  belong  to  the  general  question. 

The  practice  of  pre&cing  the  whole  by  an 
Introduction  probably  originated  in  a  few  pre- 
julvninary  chords  to  call  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
tion is  ««  is  typified  in  the  single /orfe  chord  which 
appearance  wdn's  Quartet  in  £b  (No.  33  in  Traut- 
adaptation  is  v  examples  of  more  extensive  and 
repladiu^  the  '  DvM'ntroductions  are  to  be  found  in 
(as  ill  Beethoven'iloaart's  works,  and  these  not 
even  farther  (as  initain  a  tune  or  figure  of  .some 
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importance;  but  they  seldom  have  any  doser 
connection  with  the  movement  that  fcdlows  than 
that  of  being  intooductory,  and  whenever  there 
is  any  modulation  it  is  confined  within  very 
small  limits,  generally  to  a  simple  alternation 
of  Tonic  and  Dominant.  Beethoven  has  coca* 
sionally  made  very  important  use  of  the  intro- 
duction, employing  free  modulation  in  some 
instances,  and  producing  very  beautifol  tunes  in 
it,  as  in  the  Symphony  in  A.  The  most  im- 
portant feature  in  his  use  of  it  is  his  practioe  of 
incorporating  it  with  the  succeeding  movement ; 
either  by  the  use  of  a  oonspic  uous  figure  taken  from 
it  as  a  motto  or  oentral  idea,  as  in  the  Sonata  in 
£b,  op.  81a;  or  by  interrupting  the  course  of 
the  succeeding  movement  to  reintroduce  frag- 
ments of  it,  as  in  the  Quartet  in  Bb,  op.  130 ; 
or  by  making  it  altogether  part  of  the  movement, 
in  the  9th  Symphony,  where  it  has  an  imme- 
iate  and  very  remarkable  connection  withlhe 

subject. 
The  order  of  suooesaon,  and  the  relation  of 
the  keys  of  the  different  movements  of  which 
each  complete  work  is  composed,  passed  through 
various  stages  of  change  similar  to  those  which 
characterised  the  development  of  the  fonn  of  the 
several  movements,  and  arrived  at  a  certain 
consistency  of  principle  in  Mozart's  time ;  but 
contrast  of  style  and  time  is  and  has  been,  since 
the  early  *t^ies,  i^  guiding  principle  in  their 
distribution.  In  the  Suites  and  early  examples^ 
of  instrumental  music,  such  as  scnne  of  Haydn's 
early  QuartAs,  all  tbe  movements  were  in  the 
same  key.  Later  it  became  customary  to  cast  at 
least  Ohe  movement  in  another  key,  the  key  of 
the  Subdominant  predominating.  No  rigid  rule 
can  be  given,  except  that  the  key  of  theTMmi- 
nant  of  the  principal  key  seems  ondesirahleb 
except  in  works  in  which  that  key  is  minor; 
id  the  use  of  very  extraneous  keys  should  be 
avoided.  In  Sonatas  prior  to  Beethoven  the 
^interest  generally  seems  to  centre  in  the  earlier 
Lovements,  paadng  to  tlrt^lighter  refection  at 
he  conclusion.  ^^Beethoven  changed  this,  is 
iew  of  making  the  whole  of  uniform  interest 
nd  equal  an(^  oohereni  importance.  Prior  to 
lim  the  movepients  were  merely  a  suoo^SoS^ 
detached  pieces,  hitched  together  chi^y  with 
oonsideratielf>>f  their  mutual  contrasts  under  the 
name  of  Sonata  or  Symphony — such  as  is  typified 
even  in  Weber's  Ab  Sonata^  of  which  the  two 
last  movements  were  written  full  two  years 
before  the  two  first,  and  in  the  similar  histoiy 
of  some  of  Mozart's  works.  With  Beethovtii 
what  was  a  whole  in  name  must  be  also  a  whole 
in  fact.  The  movements  might  be  chapters,  and 
distinct  from  one  another,  but  still  consecutive 
chapters,  and  in  the  same  stoiy.  Helmholti 
points  out  the  scientific  aspect  of  a  connection  of 
this  kind  in  the  Sonata  in  £,  op.  90,  of  which  ho 
says,  'The  first  movement  is  an  example  of  the 
peculiar  depression  caused  by  repeated  "  Doric** 
cadences,  whence  the  second  (major)  movement 
acquires  a  still  softer  expression.'  In  some  casei 
Beethoven  connected  we  movements  by  such 
subtle  devices  as  making  disguised  veiBODS  of 
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an  identical  figure  reappear  in  the  different 
movements,  as  in  the  Sonatas  in  Bb,  op.  io6, 

id  in  Ab,  op.  109,  and  the  Quartet  in  Bb. 

ich  a  device  as  this  was  not  altogether  unknown 
Mozart,  who  connects  the  Minuet  and  Trio  of 
the  Quintet  in  G  minor,  by  making  a  little 
figure  which  appears  at  the  final  cadence  of  the 
Minuet  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  Trio — the 
Minuet  ending 


i 


t- 


^ 


^^r^^H 


and  the  Trio  beginning 


j.'-^HJjlJ  J^iirr.lf-  :rlr 


In  a  little  Symphony  of  Haydn^s  in  B  major 
part  of  the  Minuet  reappears  in  the  Finale ;  and  the 
same  thing  is  done  by  Beethoven  in  the  G  minor 
Symphony.  In  his  Sonata  called  '  Les  Adieux, 
r  Absence,  et  le  Retour'  (which  is  an  instance  of 
programme  music),  the  last  two  movements,  slow 
and  fast,  pass  into  one  another;  as  is  also  the 
case  in  the  Sonata  Appasdonata.  In  his  Quartet 
in  Of  minor  all  the  movements  are  continuous. 
The  same  device  is  adopted  by  Mendelssohn  in 
his  Scotch  Symphony  and  Concertos,  by  Schumann 
in  the  D  minor  Symphony — the  titie  of  which 
expressly  states  the  fihct — ^and  by  Liszt  in  Con- 
certos. Schumann  also  in  his  Sym()homes4n  C 
and  D  minor  connects  his  lB<»^ents  by  the 
lecurrenceof  figures  or  phraBe8«j|r[C.H.H.P^ 

yOKi^ribSTKABL,  bass  sing^,  s^  of  the\ 
■exton  at  Miihlheim  on  the  Rhine,  bom  Aug. 
7,  1 810.  What  musical  instruction  he  had  he 
seems  to  have  obtained  in  the  church  choir ;  but 
he  first  attracted  attention  at  the  concerts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cathedral  fund  at  Cologne  in  1841. 
So  obvious  was  his  talent  that  he  was  urged  to 
go  on  the  stage,  and  made  his  dibut  at  Cologne 
as  Sarastro  in  the  Zauberflote,  Jan.  6,  42,  with 
the  most  marked  success,  ending  in  an  engage- 
ment for  three  years.  His  next  appearance  was 
at  Vienna.  In  1849  he  came  to  London,  and 
sang  first  at  Dmry  Lane  in  a  German  comp)uiy 
as  Sarastro  on  May  30.  He  made  his  appearance 
on  the  Italian  stage  at  Covent  Garden,  March 
16,  1850,  as  Caspar  in  *  H  Franco  Arciero*  (Der 
Freischiitz).  At  the  Philharmonic  he  sang  first 
on  the  following  Monday,  March  18.  From  that 
time  for  some  vears  he  was  a  regular  visitor  to 
London,  and  filled  the  parts  of  Bertram,  Marcel, 
Rocco,  Leporello,  Beltramo,  etc.  In  1857  he 
went  to  America,  since  which  he  has  led  a  wan- 
dering life  here  and  there. 

For  volume,  compass,  and  quality,  his  voice 
was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ever  heard. 
He  had  a  handsome  presence  and  excellent  dis- 
positions for  the  stage,  and  with  self-restraint 
and  industry  might  have  taken  an  almost  unique 
position. 

His  brother  Theodore,  16  years  his  junior, 
bom  June  24,  i8a6,  the  possessor  of  a  B]^endid 
tenor  voice  and  neat  intelligence,  made  his  debut 
at  Ofen  in  184^  and  from  57  to  64  was  one  of 


the  most  noted  opera  singers  of  Germany.    He 
too  has  been  in  America,  and  is  now  singingV    . 
second-rate  parts  at  small  German  theatres.  [G.J..^^ 

FORNASARI,  Luciano,  a  bass  singer,  who 
made  his  appearance  about  i8a8  on  second  and 
third ^rate  stages  in  Italy.  In  1831  he  was  sing- 
ing at  Milan ;  the  next  three  years  he  passed  at 
New  York.  He  sang  at  the  Havana  in  1 835,  and 
in  1836  in  Mexico.  Returning  to  Europe  he  ob- 
tained an  engagement  at  Lisbon  in  1840,  and 
remained  there  two  years.  After  this  he  made 
a  tour  in  his  native  country,  singing  with  success 
at  Rome,  Modena,  Palermo,  Turin,  and  Trieste. 
In  1843  (F^tis  is  wrong  in  fixing  it  in  1845)  For- 
nasari  appeared  in  London.  F^tis  says  he  had 
a  good  voice  and  sang  with  method.  Mr.  Chorley 
writes,  'The  new  baritone — as  substitute  for 
Tamburini — ^was  a  tall  dashing  man : — he  pos* 
sessed  a  very  handsome  face,  a  sufficient  voice, 
though  its  quality  was  not  pleasant — and  pre- 
tension enough  and  to  spare.  He  sang  with  bad 
method  and  confidence.  He  continued  to  sing 
in  London  until  1846,  after  which  he  did  not 
again  appear.  [J.  M.] 

FORSTER  k  ANDREWS  have  been  esta- 
blished at  Hull  as  organ -builders  since  1843. 
Amongst  many  instruments  from  their  fSftctory 
may  be  quoted  the  organs  in  the  Kinnaird  Hall, 
Dundee;  St.  Mary's,  Leicester;  Holy  Trinity, 
Hull ;  and  the  *  Ciij  Temple  *  Congregational 
Chapel,  London.  [V.deP.] 

FORSTER,  William,  eminent  instrument 
maker,  bom  May  4,  1 739,  at  Brampton,  Cum- 
berland, was  son  of  WilUam,  and  grandson  of 
John  Forster,  makers  of  spinning  wheels  and 
violins.  He  was  taught  both  trades  by  his 
father,  and  also  learnt  to  play  on  the  violin. 
He  came  to  London  in  1759  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  Presoott  Street,  Groodman's  Fields,  and 
for  a  time  endured  much  privation  from  inability 
to  obtain  suitable  employn^ent.  Ultimately  he 
was  engaged  by  a  music  seller  on  Tower  Hill 
named  Beck,  and  the  violins  made  by  him  being 
much  approved  and  quickly  sold,  he  started  in 
business  on  his  own  account  in  Duke's  Court, 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  whence  he  shortly  removed 
into  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  speedily  attained 
great  reputation.  Forster  afterwards  added  to 
his  business  that  of  a  music  seller  and  publisher, 
and  in  that  capacity  in  1781  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Haydn  for  the  purchase  and 
publication  in  England  of  that  master's  com- 
positions, and  between  that  date  and  1787  pub- 
lished 83  symphonies,  24  quartets,  24  solos,  duets 
and  trios,  and  the  'Passioue,'  or  'Seven  Last 
Words.*  About  1785  he  removed  into  the  Strand 
(No.  348),  where  the  business  was  carried  on  until 
the  pulling  down  of  Exeter 'Chjmge.  In  1795  he 
issu^  a  copper  medal  or  token,  halfpenny  size, 
bearing — Olyverse,  *Wm.  Forster,  Violin,  Tenor 
and  Violoncello  Maker,  No.  348,  Strand,  London.* 
Prince  of  Wales's  feathers  in  the  field.  Revene, 
The  melody  of  '  God  save  the  King '  in  musical 
notation  in  the  key  of  G.  A  crown  in  the  field, 
above  it  'God  save  the  king,'  beneath  it '  1795/ 
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William  Fonter  died  at  the  house  of  hie  ion,  as, 
York  St.,  Westminster,  Dec.  14, 1808.  [W.H.H  ] 

FoKSTSB,  William.  (Ko.  a),  eon  of  the  above- 
mentioned,  and  generally  known  as  'Royal* 
Forster,  from  his  title  'Music  Seller  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.' 
Bom  1764,  died  1834.  Like  his  Either,  he  made 
large  numbers  of  instruments,  which  once  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation.  By  making  the  bellies  of  their 
instruments  thin,  and  increasing  the  weight  of 
the  blocks  and  linings,  the  Foraters  obtained, 
while  the  instrument  was  still  new,  a  strong  and 
penetrating  tone,  which  found  high  &vonr  with 
Lindley  and  his  schooL  Being  well  made  and 
finished,  and  covered  with  excellent  varnish, 
their  instruments  have  much  that  commends 
them  to  the  eye.  The  Forsters  copied  both 
Stainer  and  Amati.  'Royal'  Forster  had  two 
sons :  William  Fobstsb  (Ko.  3),  the  eldest, 
devoted  himself  to  other  pursuits,  and  made 
but  few  instruments;  but  the  second,  Simon 
Andrew  Fobsteb,  carried  on  the  business,  first 
in  Frith  Street,  afterwards  in  Macclesfield  Street^ 
Soho.  Simon  Andrew  Forster  made  instruments 
of  high  model  and  no  great  merit.  He  is  best 
known  as  the  author  (jointly  with  W.  Sandys, 
F.8.A.)  of  'The  History  of  the  Vlolm  and  other 
Instruments  played  with  the  Bow,*  1864.  He 
died  Feb.  a,  1870.  [E.J.P.] 

FORTE,  loud :  an  Italian  word,  usually  ab- 
breviated into  /.  A  lesser  degree  of  loudness  is 
expressed  by  mf — mezzoforU\  a  greater  one  by 
piii  f  and  ff,  and  the  ereateet  of  all  by  fff-- 
fortissimo,  as  in  Beethoven's  7th  Symphony 
(Finale),  8th  ditto  (ist  movement).  Overture, 
op.  115  (at  end),  Leonore,  Ko.  a  (8vo  score,  pp. 
40,  76),  or  at  the  grand  climax  near  the  close  of 
the  Finale  of  Schubert's  Symphony  in  C,  at  the 
end  of  the  extraordinary  lonff  crescendo,  ffff 
hss  been  occasionally  used  by  later  composers,  as 
in  the  Overture  to  '  Ohariotte  Corday,'  by  Benoit. 

Fortepiano — afterwards  changed  to  Piano- 
forte— was  the  natural  Italian  name  for  the  new 
instrument  whicli  could  give  both  loud  and  soft 
sounds,  instead  of  loud  only,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  harpsichord. 

/p.  is  a  characteristic  sign  in  Beethoven,  and 
one  which  he  often  usee;  it  denotes  a  sudden 
forte  and  an  equally  sudden  piano.  He  will 
require  it  in  tiie  space  of  a  single  crotchet  or  even 
quaver,  as  in  the  Overture  to  Leonore,  Ko.  a 
(8vo  score,  pp.  31,  43,  6*— /PP)-  Again,  he 
was  very  fond  of  a  forte  passage  succeeded 
suddenly,  without  any  diminuendo,  by  a  p,  as 
in  bars  64  to  66  of  the  Allegro  of  the  same  work, 
where  the  sudden  p  on  the  Ff  is  miraculous ;  or 
in  the  repriee  of  the  subject  after  the  trumpet 
fanfares,  where  if  the  p  is  not  observed  the  flute 
solo  is  overwhelmed.  In  a  fine  performance  of 
his  works  half  the  battle  lies  in  the  exact  observ- 
ance of  these  nuances.  Ko  one  marked  them  before 
him,  and  no  one  has  excelled  them  since.       [G.] 

FORTI,  Anton,  distinguished  baritone  nnger, 
bom  at  Vienna  June  8,  1790.  He  made  his 
d6but  at  Preaburg  with  so  much  success  that 
towards  the  end  of  1 807  Prince  Esterhazy  engaged 
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him  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  tenor  Wild 
for  his  celebrated  band.  Forti  soon  forfeiied  the 
favour  of  the  Prince,  who  suddenly  enrolled  him 
as  a  soldier,  and  only  released  him  at  the  in- 
tercession of  several  of  the  nobility.  He  next 
appeared  (June  a9.  181 1)  at  the  Theatre  *aa 
der  Wien*  as  Don  Juan,  a  part  for  which  hi« 
very  sonorous  voice,  commanding  presence,  and 
elevated  refined  style  of  acting  eminently  fitted 
him.  In  April  1813  he  was  engaged  at  the 
court  theatre,  and  speedily  became  a  fisvourite. 
Besides  Don  Juan  he  specially  excelled  in  Figaro 
(Mozart  and  Rossini),  Telasoo  ^.Ferdinand  Corses), 
etc.,  and  in  French  dialogue-operas.  He  nng 
Pisarro  at  the  revival  of  'FideUo*  in  1814 ;  and 
Lysiart  at  the  first  performance  of  '  Euiyanthe* 
(1823).  When  Count  Gallenbeig  undertook  the 
direction  of  the  court  theatre  in  1829  Forti 
was  pensioned,  and  made  starring  tours  to 
Prague,  Hamburg,  and  Berlin,  where  he  also 
took  a  short  engagement.  0^  his  return  to 
Vienna  his  voice  had  lost  its  charm,  and  his 
increasing  corpulence  spoiled  his  acting.  He 
retired  finally  from  the  stage  after  winning  the 
first  price  at  one  of  the  pnmic  lotteries,  and  died 
July  16.1859,  [C.F.P.] 

FORZA  DEL  DESnKO,  LA.  Tragic  Opera 
by  Verdi,  libretto  by  Piave ;  in  4  acta.  Produced 
at  St.  Petersburg  30  Oct.  (11  Kov.)  186a,  and  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre^  London,  June  a  a,  1867. 

FOUKDLIKG  HOSPITAL.  The  connection 
of  Handel  with  thischaritable  institution  (.founded 
by  Captain  Coram  in  1739)  forms  a  pleasant 
episode  in  the  composer  s  life  in  EngUmd,  and 
gives  a  signal  illustration  of  his  benevolence. 
Following  the  example  of  the  masters  of  the 
sister  art  of  Painting,  who  organised  an  exhi- 
bition on  its  behalf,  and  of  Hogarth  and  others 
who  presented  paintings  for  its  decoration,  Handel 
on  May  4,  1749,  attended  a  committee  at  the 
Hospital,  and  offered  a  performance  of  Tocal  and 
instrumental  music  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  finishing 
the  chapel.  The  Gentleman*s  Magaxine  recordi 
that '  Saturday  a  7th  [May]  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  with  a  great  number  of  peraonB  of 
quality  and  distinction,  were  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital  to  hear  several  pieces  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  composed  by  Geoige 
Frederick  Handel,  Esq.,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
foundation :  ist,  the  music  of  the  late  Fire  Works 
and  the  anthem  on  the  Peace ;  and,  select  pieces 
firom  the  oratorio  of  Solomon  relating  to  the  de- 
dication of  the  Temple ;  and  3rd,  several  pieces 
composed  for  the  occasion,  the  words  taken  from 
Scripture,  applicable  to  the  charity  and  its  beoe- 
factars.  There  was  no  oolleotion,  but  the  tickets 
were  at  half-a-guinea,  and  the  audience  above  a 
thousand.*  For  this  act  Handel  was  at  oooe 
enrolled  as  one  of  the  sovemors  and  guardiaDS 
of  the  Hospital,  and  during  every  subsequent 
year,  while  hu  health  permitted,  he  directed 
the  performance  of  the  Messiah  in  the  chapel, 
widen  yielded  to  the  charity  a  net  result  of 
£7000  in  all.  The  governors,  under  a  misappre* 
hension,  imagined  that  he  intended  to  prt^acnt 
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them  with  the  copyright  of  the  oratorio,  and 
prepared  a  petition  to  parliament  praying  that  a 
bill  might  be  passed  to  secure  to  them  the 
right  in  perpetuity ;  but  Handel  indignantly  re- 
pudiated any  such  intention,  and  the  petition 
never  reached  the  House.  On  the  completion  of 
the  chapel  Handel  presented  it  with  an  organ, 
which  he  opened  on  May  i,  1750,  when  the 
attendance  was  so  large  that  he  was  compelled 
to  repeat  the  performance.  The  composec  by  his 
will  bequeathed  '  a  fair  copy  of  the  score  and  all 
the  parts  of  the  Messiah '  to  the  Hospital, 
and  on  his  death  a  dii^  and  funeral  were  per- 
formed in  the  chapel  on  May  a6, 1 759,  under  the 
direction  of  his  amanuensis,  John  Christopher 
Smith,  who,  with  his  full  concurrence,  had  been 
appointed  the  first  organist.  In  July  1774  Dr. 
Bumey  proposed  to  the  governors  a  scheme  for 
forming  a  Public  Music  School  at  the  Hospital 
for  the  training  of  the  children ;  but  strong  op- 
position was  raised  to  it,  and  it  was  never  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  chapcd  services  are  still  note- 
worthy for  their  music,  in  which  the  professional 
choir  is  assisted  by  the  children,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Willing,  the  oiganist.  (1878.)  [CM.] 

FOURNEAUX,  NAPOiioN,  bom  May  21, 
1808,  at  L^ard  (Ajdennes\  originally  a  watch- 
maker, improved  the  Acccaxlion.  In  1830  he 
settled  in  Paris ;  in  36  bought  Chameroy*s  oi^n- 
factory,  and  introduced  great  improvements  in 
the  manu&cture  of  all  reed  instruments  blown 
by  wind.  At  the  exhibition  of  1844  he  received 
a  silver  medal  for  his  'orgues  expressives.'  He 
originated^  the  idea  of  the  percussion  action  in 
harmoniums.  He  died  at  Aubanton  (Aisne), 
July  19,  1846.  [M.C.C.] 

FOTJRNIER,  Pubbs  Simon,  engraver  and 
type-founder,  bom  in  Paris  Sept.  15,  171a,  died 
there  Oct.  8,  1768.  He  greatly  improved  the 
engraving  of  music  in  France,  which  up  to  his 
day  was  still  effected  by  punches  on  the  model 
of  those  cut  by  Hautin  in  1525.  He  replaced 
the  locenge-shaped  notes  by  round  ones,  and 
made  music  altogether  easier  to  read,  although 
his  notes  were  still  thin  and  poor  compared  to 
those  of  later  times.  He  published  *  Essai  d*un 
nouveau  caract^re  de  fonte  pour  Timpression  de 
la  musique,  etc.*  (Paris  1756),  and  a  *  Traits 
historique  et  critique  sur  I'origine  et  les  progr^ 
dee  caiact^res  de  fonte  pour  Timpression  de  la 
musique*  (Paris  1765),  which,  though  incomplete 
and  occasionally  incorrect,  contains  interesting 
information  on  music  printing  in  France.  Gia- 
como  Falooni  of  Venice  seems  to  have  attained 
a  similar  result  almost  simultaneously  with 
Foumier.  Falcon!  published  at  Venice  in  1 765 
'Manifesto  d'uno  nuova  impresa  di  stampare  la 
muaica>  etc.';  and  Paolucci*B  'Arte  pratica  di 
contrapunto'  (1765)  was  printed  in  the  new 
characters.  [M.C.C.] 

FOUBTH  Is  an  interval  comprising  two  whole 
tones  and  a  semitone.  It  is  called  a  fourth 
because  four  notes  are  passed  through  in  going 
from  one  extreme  of  the  interval  to  the  other, 
£ar  which  xeaion  the  Glraeks  called  it  8mI  rcaaa- 
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pSnf^ — ^Diatessaron.  The  ratio  of  the  vibrational 
numbers  of  its  limiting  sounds  is  3  :  4.  It  is  in 
fitct  a  perfect  consonance,  though  regarded  as  a 
discord  in  the  old  Diatonic  style.        [C.H.H.P.] 

FRA  DIAVOLO,  OU  UHOTELLERIE  DE 
TERRACINE.  Op^ra  oomique  in  3  acts ;  words 
by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at  the 
Opera  comique  Jan.  a 8,  1830;  in  London — in 
English,  adapted  by  Rophino  Lacy — at  Druxy 
Lane,  Nov.  3,  1831 ;  in  Italian,  at  the  Lyceum 
by  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  July  4-1 1, 1857. 

FRANZL,  Ferdinand,  eminent  violinist  and 
composer,  bom  in  1770  at  Schwetringen  in  the 
Palatinate.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  fi&ther, 
Ignaz  Franzl,  and  performed,  when  only  seven 
years  of  age,  a  concerto  at  a  court-concert  in 
Mannheim,  where  he  entered  the  band  of  the 
Elector  in  1782.  From  1785  he  began  to  travel 
with  his  fftther.  During  a  prolonged  stay  at 
Strassburg  he  studied  composition  under  Richter 
and  Pleyel,  and  later  under  Padre  Mattei  at 
Bologna.  He  appears  to  have  been  less  successful 
at  Paris  than  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  Palermo. 
Returned  to  Mannheim  in  1792,  he  took  C. 
Cannabich*s  place  as  leader  of  the  band,  but  in 
1802  again  started  for  a  tour  to  Russia.  At 
this  period  Franzl  was  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  best  of  living  violin-players, 
and  his  compositions  enjoyed  great  popularity. 
Spohr  heard  him  in  1802  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  him: — 'Franzl 
was  at  that  time  l£e  foremost  of  violin -players 
in  St.  Petersburg.  He  still  follows  the  old 
method  of  holding  the  violin  on  the  right  side 
of  the  tail-pieoe,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  play 
with  his  head  bent  down.  [ViouN.T  He  also 
lifts  the  right  arm  very  high,  and  nas  a  bad 
habit  of  raising  his  eyebrows  whenever  he  plays , 
something  expressive.  His  execution  is  neat  and 
clear.  In  the  slow  movements  he  performs  a 
great  many  runs,  shakes,  and  cadenzas,  with  rare 
precision  and  distinctness;  but  as  soon  as  he 
plays  forte  his  tone  is  rough  and  unpleasant, 
owing  to  his  drawing  the  bow  too  slowly  and  too 
close  to  the  bridge,  and  pressing  it  too  much  on 
the  string.  Quick  passages  he  executes  with 
good  intonation  and  very  clearly,  but  invariably 
in  the  middle  of  the  bow,  and  consequently 
without  light  and  shade.*  On  a  later  occasion 
Spohr  comments  less  &vourably  on  him,  and 
describes  both  his  style  and  his  compositions  as 
old-fashioned ;  but  this  only  shows  that  Friinzl 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  made  in 
violin-playing  towards  the  end  of  the  last  and 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  could  not 
stand  comparison  with  the  great  masters  of  the 
Paris  school,  still  less  with  Spohr  himself. 

In  1806  Franzl  returned  to  Munich,  and  was 
appointed  conductor  of  the  opera.  He  did  not 
however  g^ve  up  travelling,  and  played  at  various 
times  in  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Vienna,  and  Leipzig. 
In  1823  he  made  a  second  journey  to  Italy. 
He  then  retired  to  Geneva,  but  finally  settled 
at  Mannheim,  and  died  there  in  1833.  Franzl 
was  a  fertile  composer.  He  published  8  con- 
certos and  4  concertinos  fiw  the  violin,  i  ooncer- 
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^ante  and  3  daos  for  2  Tioliiuiy  9  quftrtets  fbr 
strings,  3  trios  for  2  violins  and  bass,  several 
overtures,  a  symphony,  and  a  number  of  songs. 
He  also  wrote  operas,  which  were  performed 
with  much  snooess  at  Munich  and  elsewhere. 
All  these  works  are  written  in  an  easy  and 
correct  style,  but,  being  without  higher  artistic 
value,  are  now  entirely  forgotten.  [P.  D.] 

FBAMERY,  Nicolas  ]feTi£NKK,  author  and 
musician,  bom  March  35,  1745  ;  when  quite 
young  was  appointed  '  Surintenduit  de  la  mu- 
sique*  to  the  Comte  d'Artois.  He  wrote  both 
words  and  music  of  'La  Sorcibre  par  hasard* 
(1783),  a  comic  opera,  and  of  'M^^e,*  a  prize 
libretto,  which  was  to  have  been  set  by  Sac(mini, 
had  not  his  death  intervened.  It  was  never  per- 
formed. Framery  was  a  skilful  adapter  of  French 
words  to  Italian  operas.  As  an  author  he  pub- 
lished— A  critidsm  on  Gluck  in  the  '  Mercure  * 
for  Sept.  1776;  'Le  Musicien  pratique*  (Paris 
1 786),  a  poor  translation  of  Azopardi  s  '  H  Mn- 
sico  prattico,'  rearranged  by  Choron  in  1834; 
articles  on  Haydn,  Delia-Maria,  etc.;  besides 
editing  from  1 771  to  78  the  'Journal  de  Musique,* 
founded  by  Mathon-de-la-Cour  in  1764;  the 
'Calendrier  musical,*  1788-9,  a  continuation  of 
Mathon-de-laCour*s ' Almanach  musical' (i 775) ; 
and  taking  part  with  Ginguend  and  Feyton  in 
the  musical  dictionary  of  '  TEncydop^die  m^ 
ihodique,'  afterwards  completed  by  Momignv; 
and  in  tiie  ' Dictionnaire  des  beaux-arts'  of  the 
Acaddmie.  He  was  a  Correspondant  of  the  In- 
stitut.  After  copyrights  had  been  recognised  by 
law  Framery  establidied  an  agency  for  enforcing 
the  rights  of  authors  throughout  France.  He 
died  in  Paris  Nov.  a6, 1810,  leaving  MS.  notices 
of  Gavini^  and  various  other  musicians.  [M.G.C.] 

FRANGESINA,  LA,  Elisabeth  Duparo, 
DETTA,  a  French  singer,  who  sang  for  some  years 
in  Italy,  where  she  acquired  her  sobriquet.  In 
the  autunm  of  1736  she  came  to  London,  and 
'had  the  honour  to  sing  (with  Merighi  and 
Chimenti)  before  her  majesty,  the  duke,  the 
princesses,  at  Kensington,  and  met  with  a  most 
gracious  reception ;  after  which  the  Francesina 
performed  several  dances  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  court.*  (London  Daily  Post,  Nov.  18.) 
The  aooomplishment  of  dancing,  however,  she 
does  not  seem  to  have  kept  up.  Her  name  as 
9  public  singer  is  not  found  until  Jan.  7,  1 738, 
when  she  played  Clotilda  in  Handel's  'Fara- 
mondo*  on  its  first  representation,  the  first  part 
ever  written  for  her  by  the  great  German.  She 
seems  to  have  had  an  easy,  warbling,  style  of 
execution,  which  Bumey  calls  'lark-like,'  and 
pleased  both  composer  and  public.  La  Francesina 
appeared  again  in  Pesoetti^  'Gonquista  del  Velio 
d  Oro '  and  in  Handel's  '  Serse'  that  same  year ; 
and  in  1739  she  took  part  in  'Acis,'  'Saul,' 
'Israel,'  and  'Dryden's  Ode.'  In  1740  she  re- 
appeared in  'L'AUegro,'  and  in  'Imeneo'  by  the 
same  composer ;  the  latter  '  advertised  for  Nov. 
39,  but  deferred  for  near  a  fortnight,  on  accoimt 
of  the  indisposition  of  Francesina.'  (Bumey.) 
On  January  10,  1 741,  she  sang  in  Handel's  last 
opera '  Deidamia,'  in  which,  according  to  Bumoy, 
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'Ncucondi  Vvtignol,  which  finishes  t)ie  first  act 
is  a  lights  airy,  pleasing  movement,  suited  to 
the  active  throat  of  the  Francesina.'  In  1744 
and  45  she  took  part  In  Handel's  'Joseph,* 
' Belshazzar,'  and  'Hercules';  she  had  quitted 
the  stage,  '  but  constantly  attached  herself  to 
Handel,  and  was  first  woman  in  his  oratorios  for 
many  years.'  (Bumey.)  She  enjoys  the  doubtful 
honour  of  having  sung  the  four  Italian  songs 
which ^andel  was  compelled  to  'intermix'  m 
'Israel  in  Egypt'  in  1739,  to  cairy  it  over  a 
third  performance.  In  1737  her  portrait  was 
engraved  by  J.  Faber  in  mezzotint  from  a  paint- 
ing by  Geoige  Knapton.  It  is  a  half-length,  and 
represents  a  pleasant,  intelligent  woman;  she 
holds  a  book,  on  a  page  of  which  are  the  words, 
'Ua  sei  amabile  speranza,'  the  beginning,  pro- 
bably, of  one  of  her  favourite  songs.  [J.  M.] 
FRANGHOMME,  August,  bom  at  Lille 
April  10,  1808,  learned  the  rudimoits  of  the 
Gello  from  a  player  named  Mas,  entered  the  Paris 
Gonservatoire  in  March  1825,  at  onoe  attracted  the 
notice  of  Levasseur  and  Norblin  the  Professort, 
and  in  his  first  year  took  the  first  prize  for  his 
instrument.  He  then  joined  the  orchestra  of  the 
Ambigu-oomique,  in  a  7  that  of  the  Opera,  and  in 
38  fixed  himself  at  the  Theatre  dee  Italiens.  In 
conjunction  with  Alard  and  Ch.  Halle  he  formed 
an  annual  series  of  classical  quartets,  which  held 
the  highest  rank.  Franchomme  was  in  Paris  at 
the  time  of  Mendelssohn's  visit,  in  the  winter 
of  31,  and  is  mentioned  by  Hiller  (Mendelssohn, 
19)  as  one  of  the  artists  who  most  warmly 
appreciated  him.  They  were  just  of  an  age,  and 
knowing  Mendelssohn's  predilection  for  the  cdio 
it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  they  often 
'made  music'  together.  He  was  veiy  intimate 
with  Ghopin,  and  was  one  of  those  who  witnessed 
his  last  sufferings  and  received  bis  latest  words. 
Franchomme  has  travelled  very  little,  and  a 
visit  to  England  in  1856,  when  he  played  at  the 
Musical  Union,  appears  to  be  ahnost  his  only 
journey.  He  has  been  Professor  at  the  Gon- 
servatoire since  Jan.  i,  1846.  Franchomme't 
playing  is  remarkable  for  a  command  over 
technical  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  very  pure 
intonation,  and  a  beautifril  and  expressive  sing- 
ing tone.  He  is  the  possessor  of  the  oello  of 
Duporty  said  to  be  the  finest  Stradivarius  in 
existence,  for  which  he  gave  £1000.  His 
compositions  consist  chiefly  of  potpourris  and 
variations,  with  one  concerto.  He  has  also 
published  with  Chopin  a  Duo  on  airs  from  'Robert 
le  Diable,'  another  with  Bertini,  and  a  third 
with  our  own  Osborne.  His  Adagios  are  much 
esteemed.  £6.] 

FRANGISGELLO,  a  great  violoncellist  of  the 
early  part  of  last  century,  but  of  whom  neither 
the  date  nor  place  of  birth  or  death  are  known, 
and  who  in  fact  would  have  left  no  trace  of  his 
existence  but  for  the  &ct  that  he  was  heard  by 
Quantz,  Benda,  and  (jreminiani.  H9  seems  to 
have  first  appeared  in  Home  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Gorelli  (1713).  He  was  at  Naples  in 
1735  f  Qnaatas  h^tid  him  there,  and  Gftrniniani, 
there  or  in  Borne,  waa  witness  to  the  rapturs 
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with  whfch  the  great  Alessandro  Scarlatti  ao- 
oompanied  him  on  the  harpsichord.  In  1 730  he 
was  at  Vienna,  where  F.  Benda,  then  a  voting 
man,  was  so  struck  b^*  his  style  as  to  say  that  it 
influenced  him  for  ever  after.  He  is  heard  of 
afterwards  at  Grenoa,  where  he  may  have  died 
about  1750,  but  nothing  is  known.  [G.] 

FRANCCEUR,  FBAN9018,  violinist  and  com- 
poser, bom  at  Paris  in  1698.  He  entered  the 
band  of  the  Opera  in  1710,  was  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  king's  private  band,  and  for 
aome  time,  conjointly  with  R^bel,  manager  of 
the  Opera.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1787.  He 
published  two  sets  of  sonatas,  which,  according 
to  Wasielewsky,  show  considerable  progress  in 
form  and  in  treatment  of  the  instrument,  when 
compared  with  similar  works  by  R^bel  and  other 
French  composers  of  the  period.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  as  a  peculiarity  of  his,  that  he  occa- 
sionally employs  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  on 
the  fingerboard  for  taking  the  bass  note  of  a 
chord — a  proceeding  hardly  in  accordance  with 
legitimate  treatment.  He  also  composed  a  num- 
b^  of  operas  conjointly  with  R^hel,  which  how- 
ever do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  period. 

His  son,  Louis  Josbph,  an  eminent  violinist 
and  clever  conductor,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1738, 
and  died  in  1804.  He  was  first  leader  and  after- 
wards conductor  and  manager  of  the  Opera  and  of 
the  royal  band,  and  composed  a  number  of  operas. 
He  also  published  a  treatise  on  instrumentation, 
which  Fitis  considers  a  meritorious  work.  [P.D-] 

FRANK,  Melchiob,  prolific  composer  of 
church  music  and  Lieder,  bom,  according  to 
Wetzler^s  '  Lieder-Historie,*  at  Zittau  on  the 
borders  of  Saxony  and  Silesia,  lived  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1600,  and  was  Capellmeister  to  the  Duke 
of  Cobrnv  at  the  time  of  his  death,  June  1,  1639. 
Gerber  gives  in  his  ' Lexicon'  a  list  of  44  works 
by  him,  now  become  very  scarce.  He  did  much 
to  improve  the  instrumental  accompaniment  of 
Bongs,  a  point  to  which  little  attention  was  paid 
before  his  day.    Doring  ('  Choralkunde,'  p.  84) 

S'ves  a  list  of  15  of  his  Chorales  which  survived 
m,  among  wluch  'Jerusalem  du -hochgebaute 
Stadt*  and '  Wenn  ich  in  Todesnothen  bin*  are  still 
sung.  He  is  also  said  to  have  written  the  words 
of  several  hymns, '  O  Jesu  wie  ist  deine  Gestalt,* 
'  Der  Brautigam  wird  bald  rufen,'  etc       [F.G.] 

FRANKLIN,  Bsnjahin,  bom  1706  at  Bos- 
ton, U.  S.,  died  at  Philadelphia  1790,  claims 
mention  here  for  his  connection  with  the  Har- 
monica, or  musical  glasses,  which  he  invented 
or  so  far  improved  as  to  make  the  instrument 
practically  available.  |^Habmonica.]  The  in- 
vention is  described  by  him  in  a  letter  to  Beocaria 
dated  London,  July  13,  176a,  and  printed  in 
8parks*s  edition  of  his  works  (vi.  245).  That 
Franklin  had  considerable  musical  fiiculty  is 
evident  firom  his  letters  on  Scotch  music  and  on 
the  defects  of  modem  music  (vi.  263, 269),  which 
are  also  full  of  his  happy  mother-wit.    [M.G.G.] 

FRANZ,  Karl,  player  on  the  French  hom 
(Waldhom)  and  the  Baryton ;  bom  in  1 738 
at  Langenbielau  in  Sileda,    His  first  post  was 
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under  the  Archbishop  of  Olmfitz  in  1758;  his 
next  under  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy  at  Eisen- 
stadt,  where  he  remained  from  1 763  to  the  end 
of  76.  His  adoption  of  so  difficult  an  instrument 
as  the  baryton  probably  arose  from  the  fiict  that 
the  Prince  himself  played  it,  and  that  Haydn 
composed  much  for  it  for  his  use.  At  any  rate 
Franz  played  it  very  finely,  and  on  leaving  the 
Eisenstadt  band  made  several  tours,  in  which 
his  performance  on  it  excited  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm. Like  Abel  with  the  gamba,  Franz  was 
accustomed  to  call  the  baryton  the  king  of 
instruments.  In  1787  we  find  him  established 
in  Munich  as  '  Kammermusikus,*  and  he  died 
there  in  1802.  That  he  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  Haydn  is  proved  by  a  cantata  for  voice  and 
baryton,  composed  by  that  master  for  him,  and 
which  he  pOTformed  on  his  tours,  singing  and 
accompanying  himself.  The  cantata  was  written 
k  propos  to  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great^ 
and  begins  '  £r  ist  nicht  mehr  I  Ton*  trauemd, 
Baryton!'  [C.F.P.] 

FRANZ,  RoBEBT.  bom  June  28,  181 5,  at 
Halle,  Handel*s  birthplace,  is  the  most  important 
living  representative  of  the  German  Lied.  His 
reputation  has  been  of  tardy  growth,  and  has 
apparently  not  yet  reached  its  height.  It  can 
however  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  dissent  from 
any  competent  judge,  that  his  best  songs 
will  stand  their  ground  by  the  side  of  those  of 
Schubert  and  Schumann,  to  which  they  are 
closely  related.  Over  and  above  their  uniform 
and  elaborate  perfection  of  workmanship,  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  equal  and  impossible  to 
surpass  them,  they  have  a  peculiar  physiognomy 
and  subtle  charm  of  their  own  that  is  sure  to 
endear  them  to  singers  and  players  able  to  deal 
with  them  at  alL  It  is  true  that  they  have 
hitherto  been  'caviare  to  the  general,*  and  are 
likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time,  and  that '  the 
general,'  as  Franz  has  found  to  his  cost,  indudes 
the  majority  of  professed  vocalists  and  pianists. 

Nearer  akin  to  the  warm  but  contemplative 
enthusiasm  of  Schumann  than  to  the  passionate 
spontaneity  of  Schubert,  Franz's  songs  are  any* 
thing  but  cold,  nor  do  they  in  any  case  smdl 
of  the  lamp;  they  are  reticent  rather  than  out- 
spoken, timid  rather  than  bold,  pathetic  with- 
out conscious  pathos,  eloquent  without  studied 
rhetoric;  always  true,  giving  more  than  they 
seem  to  give,  saying  more  than  they  seem  to  say ; 
frequently  naXf  yet  £ur  frrom  trivial,  here  and 
there  profound,  rarely  ecstatic  or  voluptuous,  not 
once  perverse  or  dry  or  commonplace.  All  forms 
and  phases  of  Ivrical  speech,  as  tar  as  the  German 
language,  peculiarly  rich  in  songs,  has  been  able 
to  furnish  the  groundwork — from  Luther's  sturdy 
hymns  to  the  love-ditties  of  Heine,  from  the 
primitive  weal  and  woe  of  huntsman  and  s<ddier, 
the  simple  sounds  of  forest  and  field,  to  the 
classic  finish  and  spring-like  grace  of  Goethe 
and  the  nocturnal  melancholy  of  Lenau — Robert 
Franz  has  set  and  sung.  Without  touching  the 
highest  heavens  or  deepest  depths,  he  has  illus- 
trated with  his  music  the  entire  world  of  German 
lyrical  poetry. 
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If  Schubert  at  his  beet  grMpe  »  poem  witli  tbe 
inteziBe  grip  of  a  dramatist,  and  rings  as  thoagh 
he  struck  up  from  the  centre  of  some  dramatic 
rituation ;  it  Schumann  declaims  his  verse  like  a 
perfect  reader,  or  illuminates  it  as  an  imaginative 
draughtsman  might  grace  the  margin  of  some 
precious  book,  or  dreams  over  it  as  a  tender  and 

Erofound  musician  is  prone  to  dream  over  some 
lexpressible  sentiment, — Franz  pursues  a  path 
of  his  own ;  he  trantlate$  the  poem  into  music, 
that  is  to  8ay,  he  depicts  in  musical  outlines  the 
exact  emotional  state  from  which  it  appears  to 
have  sprung ;  and  contrives  to  reproduce  closely, 
with  photographic  truth,  the  very  essence  of  the 
poem,  following  strictly  in.  the  wake  of  the  poet*s 
fonn  and  diction.  Franz  never  repeats  a  word 
or  a  line,  never  garbles  the  sense  of  a  sentence, 
never  muddles  a  phrase  or  mars  any  rhythmical 
emphasis.  Without  Schubert's  dramatio  pasrion, 
or  Schumann's  concentrated  heat  or  ecstatic 
sentiment^  with  far  less  RMcifically  musical  in- 
vention— melodic,  harmonic,  or  rhythmic — ^than 
Schubert^  or  even  than  Schumann,  Franz  im- 
presses one  nevertheless  as  a  rare  master— a 
marked  individuality,  complete  and  perfisot  in 
its  way. 

The  son  of  a  respectable  citizen  of  Halle, 
Bobert  Franz  had  fisir  opportunities  of  getting  a 
good  schooling,  and  might  have  gone  through  the 
regular  university  curriculum  if  it  had  not  been 
for  his  strong  musical  predilections.  He  had  to 
gratify  his  taeite  for  music  on  the  slv,  and  it  was 
only  after  years  of  delay  and  mucm  against  the 
grain  that  his  parents  could  be  brought  to  see 
that  he  was  destined  to  be  a  musician.  As  a 
lad  he  had  contrived  to  play  the  pianoforte  and 
organ  enough  to  be  able  to  act  as  acoompanyist 
in  the  choral  works  of  Handel,  Haydn  and 
Mozart.  In  1835  he  obtained  the  consent  of  his 
parents  to  make  a  trial  of  his  murical  gifts  as 
pupil  of  Schneider  at  Dessau.  Thero  he  con^ued 
for  two  yean,  playing,  studying  harmony  and 
oounterpointy  and  making  ambitious  attempts  at 
oompoeition,  all  of  wMch  he  afterwards  de- 
stroyed. 

On  his  return  to  Halle  as  the  black  sheep  of 
the  family,  with  whom  his  mother  alone  had 
any  sympathy,  Franz  vegetated  in  a  dreary 
manner  for  some  six  years,  unable  to  get  any 
sort  of  musical  employment,  yet  obetinatdy  unfit 
for  anything  else.  But  he  made  good  use  of  his 
time,  studying  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Schubert. 
In  1843  he  published  his  first  set  of  twelve 
songs,  which  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of 
Schumann  (Neue  Zeitschrift,  July  31),  whose 
frankly  expressed  admiration  was  soon  shared 
by  Mendeksohn,  GhMle,  Liszt,  and  other  eminent 
masters.  At  length  the  authorities  at  Halle 
thought  fit  to  appoint  Franz  organist  at  the 
TJlrichskirche,  and  conductor  of  the  *  Sing-acade- 
mie*;  and  in  due  course  of  time  he  obtained 
the  titles  of  'Kdniglicher  Musikdirector  *  and 
doctor  of  music,  which  latter  title  was  offered  by 
the  University  of  Halle,  on  his  lecturing  to  its 
students  on  musical  subjects.  Unfortunately  as 
early  as  1841   his  sense  of  hearing  began  to 
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decline,  his  troubles  were  aggravated  by  serious 
nervous  disorders  in  1853,  and  became  so  grave 
that  in  1868  he  had  to  relinquish  his  employ- 
ments, and  give  up  writing  altogether.  The 
distressing  pecuniary  difficulties  which  arose  in 
consequence  were,  however*  effectually  overcome 
hy  the  generous  exertions  of  liszt^  Joachim, 
FrtM  Helene  Magnus,  and  others,  who  in  1873 
got  up  concerts  f^  Franz*^  benefit^  and  realised 
a  sum  of  £5000. 

In  his  latter  years  Frans  has  devoted  much 
time  to  editing  and  arranging  the  works  of  fiach 
and  Handel,  by  furnishing  proper  polyphonie 
accompaniments  in  cases  wh^  the  oomposer's 
intentions  are  only  indicated  by  a  figmed  bas^ 
rewriting  the  part  sketched  fixr  the  organ  for  a 
group  of  wind  instruments,  so  as  to  fiKalitate 
performance  in  concert  rooms,  supplying  proper 
substitutes  for  parts  written  for  obsolete  instru- 
ments, etc.  Detailed  critical  essays  upon  and 
about  Robert  Franz*s  songs  and  arrmngementB» 
have  been  published  by  Sanm,  Schaffer,  Ambros, 
Hueffer  and  Liszt,  of  which  the  first  and  last  are 
the  most  important. 

Franz's  own  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
music  are  : — '  Mlttheilungen  liber  J.  S.  Bach's 
Magnificat'  (Halle  1863);   and  'Offener  Brief 
an  Eduard  Hanslick  fiber  Bearbeitungen  alterer 
Tonwerke,  namentlich  Bach'scher  and  Handel's- 
cher  Vocalmumk  *    (Leipzig   1871).     His  com- 
positions and  arrangements  consist  of  357  songs 
for  a  single  voice  with  pianoforte  accompaniment^ 
in  45  sets;   a  Kyrie,  k  capella,   for  four-part 
chorus  and  solo  voices;    the   117th  Psalm,  k 
capella,  for  double  choir  in  8  parts,  and  a  liturgy 
for  the  evangelical  service ;  6  chorales ;  four'part 
songs  for  mixed  voices,  and  6  ditto  for  xnale 
chorus.     His  arrangements  are  as  follows : — 
Of  Sebastian  Bach — the  Passion  aooording  to 
St.  Matthew ;  Magnificat  in  D ;  Trauerode;  10 
cantatas ;  6  duets  and  numerous  arias.    Of  Han- 
del— ^the  Jubilate ;  L' Allegro  il  Penseroso  ed  il 
Moderate;    24  operatic   arias    and   12   duets; 
Astorga*8  Stabat  Mater;   and  Durante^s  Msg- 
nificat.    Of  Mendelssohn — a  Hebrew  melody  for 
pianoand  violin ;  6twoandfour-partsong8aiTBiiged 
tor  one  voioe  with  piano ;  Mozart's  quintets  in  C 
minor  and  major,  and  Schubert's  quartet  in  D  minor, 
transcribed  for  piano  k  4  mains.  (1878.)   [E.D.] 

FRASCHINI,  Gaetano,  was  bom  at  Paris 
In  1815.  Originally  intended  for  the  study  of 
medicine,  he  soon  found  himself  poosessed  of  a 
most  powerful  tenor  voice,  and  devoted  himself 
to  its  cultivation.  Having  received  some  in- 
struction  from  a  master  named  Moretti,  be  made 
his  first  attempt  (1837)  in  the  cathe<kal  of  his 
native  city,  and  was  immediately  engaged  to  sing 
the  second  tenor  rftle  in  'Belisario*  at  Pavia» 
and  Bodrigo  in  '  Otello '  at  the  &ir  at  Bergamo. 
In  1840  he  sang  at  Milan ;  and  from  thence  wait 
to  Naples,  where  he  remained  several  years 
attached  to  the  Opera.  F^tis  heard  him  there  in 
1841,  and  admired  his  voioe,  and  the  bold  style 
in  which  he  attacked  the  most  difficult  notes; 
nine  years  later  he  heard  him  again  at  Beigamo, 
and  found  to  his   surprise  not  only  that  bis 
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energy  and  parity  of  tone  were  nndiminisliedy 
in  spite  of  the  violence  of  the  music  which  he 
bad  been  executing  during  that  period,  but 
that  he  had  learned  to  sing  better  thnn  before. 
Fraschini  visited  Bologna^  Venice,  Turin,  Padua, 
Tioenza,  London,  and  Vienna;  'and  sang  fre- 
quently at  the  later  place  down  to  1852  with 
constant  success.  In  1847  he  made  his  d^btU 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  '  Though  originally 
gifted  with  greater  vocal  power'  thaA  another 
singer,  says  Mr.  Chorley,  '  Signor  Fraschini  was 
less  fortunate  ....  The  new-comer,  naturally 
anxious  to  recommend  himself  by  the  arts  which 
bad  delighted  his  own  people,  seemed  to  become 
more  and  more  violent  in  proportion  as  the  "sen- 
sation '*  fiiiled  to  be  excited.  But  he  "  piled  up 
the  agony,"  forte  on  forte,  in  vain.'  Continued 
to  appear  tUl  a  recent  date,  and  now  (1878) 
lives  at  Pavia,  where  the  theatre  is  called  after 
him,  Teatix)  Fraschini.  [J.  M.] 

FRASI,  OtlTLiA,  appeared  in  London  in  1 743 
with  GkJli,  and  remained  in  public  &vour  for 
many  years.  '  She  was  young  and  interesting  in 
person,  with  a  sweet,  clear  voice  and  a  smooth 
and  chaste  style  of  singing,  which,  though  cold 
and  unimpassioned,  pleased  natural  ears  and 
escaped  the  censure  of  critics  *  (Bumey).  She 
took  part  that  year  in  the  revival  of  Handel's 
'  Alessandno,'  and  in  the  first  performance  of 
Galuppi's  '  Enrico.*  Her  instructor  was  a  musi- 
cian named  Brivio;  but  she  doubtless  owed  much 
more  of  the  formation  of  her  taste  and  style  to 
Handel  and  his  singers,  than  to  her  first  master. 
In  1 746  she  was  still  in  an  inferior  position,  but 
in  48  played  a  more  important  part  in  the 
pasticcio  'Lucio  Vero,'  in  operas  by  Hasse,  and 
in  the  comic  operas  instituted  by  Croza.  Frasi, 
however,  now  entered  on  a  career  which  will 
do  more  to  render  her  memory  lasting  than  any 
small  successes  she  ever  achieved  in  opera.  In 
1749  she  sang  in  Handel's  Oratorios  for  the 
first  time,  taking  part  in  'Solomon'  and  'Sus- 
anna'; she  sang  in  'Theodora'  in  1750,  in 
'Jephtfaa'  in  5a,  in  'Joshua'  at  Oxford  in  56, 
and  in  the  *  Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth'  in  57. 
She  did  not,  meanwhile,  sever  her  connection 
with  the  stage,  but  a|^)eared  in  1750  in  Ciampi's 
'Adriano  in  Siria*  and  Pergolesis  'Serva  Pa- 
drona.'  In  1755  Frasi  was  called  upon,  in 
consequence  of  tiie  indisposition  of  Mingotti,  to 
perform  her  part  in  Jomelli's  'Andromaca,'  as 
she  had  been  twice  in  '  Riccimero,'  the  preceding 
season.  Smith's  '  Fairies '  in  this  year  owed  its 
success  principally  to  Guadagni  and  Frasi.  At 
her  house  Dr.  Bumey  at  that  time  'attended 
her  as  her  master.'  In  1 758  she  appeared  in 
'Issipile*  by  G.  Cocchi.  She  sang  also  in  the 
City  at  both  the  Swan  and  Castle  concerts. 

Dr.  Bumey  relates  that '  when  Frasi  told  him 
[Handel],  that  she  should  study  hard,  and  was 
going  to  learn  Thorough-Base,  in  order  to  ac- 
company herself:  Handel,  who  well  knew  how 
little  this  pleasing  singer  was  addicted  to  appli- 
cation and  diligence,  said,  '  Oh — vaat  may  we 
not  expect  T  There  is  a  portrait  of  Frasi,  in 
mezzotint  (folio),  in  which  she  is  turned  to  the 
(c.) 
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left,  singing  from  a  sheet  t>f  music  held  in  both 
hands,  on  which  is  engraved  a  song  beginning 
with  the  words  '  Voi  amante  che  vedete.*  It  has 
neither  name  nor  date,  and  is  very  rare.  [J.  M.] 

FRATESANTI,  Sionoba,  the  name  of  a  singer 
who  performed  the  part  of  Clito,  formerly  sung 
by  Boschi  or  Montagnana,  both  basses,  in  Han- 
del's '  Alessandro,'  revived  in  1743.  Nothing 
else  is  known  of  her.  [J.  M.] 

FREDERIC  THE  GREAT  (Friedrich  II.),  king 
of  Prussia,  a  distinguished  amateur,  bom  at 
Berlin,  Jan.  a4,  1712,  died  at  Sans-Souci  neat 
Potsdam,  A  ug.  1 7, 1 786.  He  passionately  admired 
German  music  while  detesting  that  of  Italy  and 
especially  of  Fhmce,  which  was  the  more  re- 
markable from  his  well-known  love  of  French 
literature.  He  said  on  one  occasion,  *  la  musique 
fran^aise  ne  vant  rien.'  His  first  musical  in- 
structor when  Crown  Prince  was  Grottlob  Hayne 
the  cathedral  organist,  for  whom  he  always 
retained  a  regard,  and  who  presented  him  with 
a  composition  every  year  on  his  birtihday.  In 
1728  he  began  to  leam  the  flute  firom  Quantz, 
who  was  a  strict  master,  while  Frederic  was  a 
docile  pupil.  [Quantz.]  He  was  afterwards, 
however,  compelled  to  study  in  secret,  as  his 
frither,  Frederic  William  I,  considered  music  an 
effeminate  pastime,  and  declined  to  allow  him 
instructors  or  musicians  of  any  kind.  He  was 
therefore  driven  to  engage  musical  servants,  and 
often  played  duets  with  his  valet  Fredersdorf, 
until  he  was  able  in  1734  to  have  a  private  band 
at  his  own  castle  of  Reinsberg.  On  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  in  1740,  he  established  a 
court-band  at  Berlin,  and  sent  Graun  to  Italy 
to  engage  singers.  [Gbaun.I  He  also  bad 
designs  made  for  a  new  opera-house,  which  was 
opened  Dec.  7,  1742.  An  amusing  account  of 
his  difficulties  with  Barberina  the  ballet  dancer 
will  be  found  in  Carlyle  (Bk.  xiv.  chap.  S), 
His  expenditure  on  music  was  lavish,  though  it 
has  been  exaggerated.  Quantz's  salary  amounted 
to  2CX)0  thalers,  besides  25  ducats  for  each  of  his 
compositions  for  flute  solo,  and  100  ducats  for 
every  flute  he  made  for  the  king.  According 
to  Reichardt»  Frederic  practised  perseveringly, 
playing  the  flute  four  times  a  dav.  It  is  in 
one  of  these  eager  practisings  that  G^rome 
has  represented  him  in  an  admirable  picture. 
Quantz  died  in  1773  while  composing  his  300th 
concerto  for  the  king,  who  completed  the  work. 
Frederic's  execution  of  an  Adagio  is  said  by 
Fasch  to  have  been  masterly,  but  in  quick 
movements  he  betrayed  a  want  of  practice,  and 
in  matter  of  time  his  playing  was  so  impulsive 
and  irregular,  that  to  accompany  him  was  an  art 
in  itself.  In  later  years  he  again  took  up  the 
clavier,  not  having  sufficient  breath,  it  is  stated, 
for  the  flute.  He  invited  Sebastian  Bach  to 
Potsdam,  and  the  visit,  of  which  Forkel  gives 
an  account,  and  the  result  of  which  was  Bach's 
'  Musikalisches  Opfer,'  took  place  on  April  7, 
1747.  He  particularly  admired  Silbermann's 
pianofortes,  and  bought  all  he  could  hear  of,  to 
the  number,  according  to  Forkel,  of  15.  One  of 
these  is  perhaps  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Schlofti  at 
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Potadam.  Frederic  wu  also  a  oompoeer.  Tbe 
Hofaenfiriedberg  March  was  nominaUv  by  him, 
aa  well  aa  a  march  inserted  in  Leasiag's  play, 
'Minna  von  Bamhelin.'  He  also  composed  a 
^Sinfonia*  for  'Galatea  ed  Acide*  and  one  for 
'II  R^  pastore';  an  Aria  for  'II  trionfo  della 
ibddtik*;  another  for  Graun^s  'Coriolaoo'  (of 
which  he  wrote  the  libretto)  ;  and  added  fioritoxe 
for  Hubert  the  singer  to  an  air  in  Hasse^s  'Cleo- 
file.*  In  1835  a  search  was  instituted  by  Kinff 
Frederio  WQliam  III,  and  i  ao  pteoss  oomposed 
by  Frederic  the  Great  were  founo,  but  they  were 
interesting  only  from  their  history,  and  not 
suited  for  publicattoo.  He  had  an  eye  to  the 
improvement  of  the  siaging  in  the  publio  schooU, 
and  an  ofllcisl  decree  of  his,  dated  Oct.  18, 1 746, 
oontainii  the  following  passage :  '  Having  received 
many  complaints  of  tne  decline  in  the  art  of 
singing,  and  the  ncfflect  of  it  in  our  symnasiums 
and  schools.  His  SUjes^  oommaads  that  the 
youQg  people  in  aU  pubhe  schooli  and  symna- 
siuiqs  uall  be  exercised  more  diligently  herein, 
and  to  that  end  shall  have  singing-lessons  three 
times  a  week  '*>a  command  which  has  doubtleas 
materially  contributed  to  the  prevalence  of  musie 
in  Germany.     (See  '  Friedrich  d.  G.  als  Kenner 

und  Dilettant* by  G.  F.  Mullar>  Potsdam, 

1847.)  [F.GJ 

FREE  REED.  Organ  stops  of  the  Free-reed 
class  are  more  frequently  made  by  continental 
than  by  English  artists.  The  sound-producing 
part  of  a  pipe  of  this  species  Is  formed  thus : — ^A 
surface  or  metal  or  wood  has  a  vertical  opening 
made  through  it  as  a  passage  for  the  wind :  in 
front  of  this  a  strip  or  tongue  of  metal — in  some 
large  examples  wood — is  adjusted,  fastened  at 
the  upper  end  and  left  at  liberty  at  the  lower, 
which  is  so-  slightly  smaller  than  the  opening  as 
almost  exactly  to  fit  into  it.  This  tongue  is  by 
the  current  of  air  carried  a  short  way  through 
the  openings  when  it  springs  back  fix>m  its  own 
elasticity;  and  the  sound  results  from  the 
periodical  and  regular  beats  which  the  tongue, 
vibrating  to  and  fro,  imparts  to  the  passing  air. 
The  *  vibrators*  of  a  harmonium  are  really  free 
reeds;  but  in  the  case  of  an  oigan-pipe  the 
tongue  is  furnished  with  a  tube,  which,  upon  the 
principle  of  a  speaking-trumpet,  greatly  augments 
and  ampUBes  the  sound  produced.  There  are 
some  free-reed  16-  and  32-feet  posannee  in  the 
pedal  organ  of  Schnlze*s  fine  instrument  at  Don- 
caster  parish  church.  [£.  J.  H.] 

FREGE,  Madame  (tUe  Livia  Gerhaid),  was 
bom  at  Gera,  June  13,  1818,  received  her  musi- 
cal education  at  Leipzig,  and  was  taught  to  sing 
by  Pohlenz.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in 
public  on  July  9,  1832,  when  just  entering  her 
15th  year,  at  a  concert  given  at  the  Gewandhaus 
by  the  still  more  juvenile  CHara.  Wieck,.  then 
only  13.  She  had  at  that  time  a  cultivated 
voice  of  lovely  quality,  especially  in  the  upper 
register,  perfect  intonation,  and  good  style.  She 
was  engaiged  for  the  next  series  of  Gewandhaus 
Concerts,  and  began  with  a  very  large  repertoire, 
as  is  evident  from  the  pieces  ascribed  ta  her  in 
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the  reports  of  the  concerts.  She  first  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  Leipzig,  in  Jessonda,  in  M^rck 
1833.  A  residence  in  Dresden  enabled  her  to 
TOofit  by  the  example  and  advice  of  Schroder 
Devrient.  In  35  she  entered  the  regular  com- 
pany of  the  theatre  royal  of  Berlm.  After 
delighting  the  public  by  a  large  range  of  charac- 
ters, in  which  her  acting  was  equal  to  her  singing, 
she  made  her  last  appearance  on  June  t$,  1836 
(as  Elvira),  and  left  the  boards  to  be  married  to 
Dr.  Frege  of  Leiprc.  Since  that  time  she  has 
sung  oidy  at  concerts.  Her  house  has  always 
been  a  centre  of  the  best  musie.  She  had  a 
singing  society  there  of  50  voices,  with  a  select 
band,  led  by  David,  and  conducted  by  Isioge, 
at  which  the  best  and  least  known  mnsk^ 
old  and  new,  was  performed  in  perfection.  Men- 
delssohn was  her  intimate  finend,  often  con- 
sulted her  on  his  music,  and  took  her  his  boboi 
to  try  before  making  them  public.  '  Yoo  dont 
know  my  songs,*  said  he  to  a  friend  in  Londcn ; 
'come  to  Leipzig  and  hear  Mme.  Frege^  and  you 
will  understand  what  I  intended  them  to  be.* 
A  letter  to  the  'Frau  Doctorin  IVege,'  dated 
London,  Ang.  31,  1846,  and  describing  the  first 
performance  of  '  Elijsh,*  is  printed  in  the  secaid 
volume  of  his  Letters.  It  was  at  her  house^  on 
Oct.  9, 1847,  in  trying  over  the  songs  which  form 
op.  71,  that  he  was  struck  with  the  first  of  the 
attacks  which  ended  in  his  death  on  Nov.  4. 

Mmsu  Frege's  diaracteristics  were  delicacy  and 
refinement — ^not  a  large  voice,  but  a  great  power 
of  expression  in  singing  her  words,  a  j^rfeoi  style, 
and  the  highest  musical  intelligenoe.  [G.} 

FREISCHUTZ.'  DER.  Romantic  opera  m 
3  acts,  words  by  Kind,  music  by  Weber  (bis  8th 
opera) ;  completed,  as  '  Die  Jagersbrautk*  May 
13,  1820.  IVoduoed  at  Berlin  June  18,  1821; 
at  Paris  as  ^Robin  des  Bois,'  with  new  Hbretto 
by  Castile  Blase  and  Sauvage,  and  many  changes,* 
at  Od^on,  Dec.  7,  1824,  bnt  with  accurate  trans- 
lation b^  Pacini,  and  recitatives  bj  Bearlios.  at 
Acad<$mie  royale,  June  7,  1841,  as  'Le  F^rane 
Archer.*  In  London,  as  'Der  Freischutz,  or  the 
seventh  bullet,*  by  Hawes,  at  Engliwh  Opera-house, 
with  many  ballads  inserted,  July  32,  1824;  hi 
Italian  as  '  U  Franco  ardero,'  at  Covent  Giu:deiv 
March  16,  1850  (recitatives  by  Coeta»  not  by 
Berlioz) ;  in  German,  at  King*s  Theatre,  May  9^ 
1832. 

FRENCH  HORN.  The  deeignati(»L  of 
'French*  is  commonly  added  to  the  name  of 
the  orchestral  Horn,  firom  the  hot  that  a  circular 
instrument  of  this  nature,  without  crooks  or 
other  appliances,  was,  and  still  is,  used  in  France 
for  hunting.  It  is  carried  over  one  shoulder, 
and  beneaUi  the  arm  of  the  other  side,  usually 
on  horseback.  The  great  length  of  tube  enables 
a  long  series  of  harmonic  sounds  to  be  obtained ; 

I  rral-MhiU.  Mr  Um dlctioawlBi,  ■  finii  iiwilwn. rtiudMU 

with  channed  buUsta.    There  is  no  •quivalent  Xi«Uih  term. 

>  'Autaaioi*  to  Berlioi'k  word  far  thla  oufengmus  jHoeeadhv  (M 
liQvabulty  la  Piftnee,  oar  tmiwd  ba  Iieodon.  half  a  «Btai7  ami,  tr 
which  he  8UIM  that  OmUI«  Blue  made  mora  than  VXifiOO  fraaea 
(If  teiolni  da  BerikJf,  ff7. 61).  Tharawara  DtferttseemeDtaamdanpor 
the  Daaee  muaia  In  Pndoaa  and  ObatoD,  aul  af  the  JowttrtlHi  to  tt* 
WalU  warad  hj  Uerllux  fur  the  porpoaa. 
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•nd  these,  organised  into  '  calls*  or  signals,  serve 
to  direct 'the  order  of  the  chase.  At  the  fimt 
introduction  of  the  Horn  into  the  Orchestra  it 
was  much  objected  to  on  this  account ;  and  its 
tones  were  considered  coarse  and  boisterous,  only 
fit  for  the  open  air  And  fbr  woodland  pastimes. 
[HOBK.]  [W.H.S.] 

FRENCH  SIXTH.    The  name  formerly  used 
for  the  chord  of  the  Augmented  or  i 

extreme  sixth, when  accompanied  by  9  HL  ^ 
the  third  and  augmented  fourth  of  wi  V' 'A 
its  bass.  [See  Sixth;  Gkbman  SixtBj     *^      ^ 
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Itauan  Sixth.] 


[C.H.H.P.] 


FRESCOBALBI,  Gibolamo,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished organist  of  the  1 7th  century,  bom  at 
Ferrara  1587  or  8,  as  is  conjectured  from  the 
date  on  his  first  composition — 1608.  He  studied 
under  Alessandro  Milleville,  also  a  native  of 
Ferrara.  Quadrio  tells  us  that  he  possessed  a 
singularly  beautiful  voice ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
while  stiU  a  youth  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
both  as  singer  and  oiganist.  In  1608  he  was  at 
Antwerp,  as  he  dates  from  there  the  preface  to 
his  first  book  of  5-part  Madrigals  (Antwerp,  Pha- 
lesio)  dedicated  to  Guide  Bentivoglio,  Archbishop 
of  Rhodes ;  but  he  must  have  quickly  returned 
to  Italy,  as  his  second  book  was  published  at 
Milan  in  the  same  year*  In  i^i^  he  was  in 
Bome,  and  by  the  following  year  was  regular 
ovganist  at  St.  Peter's.  His  first  performanoe 
there  attracted,  according  to  Baini,  an  audience 
of  30,000  persons.  Frobcsrger  was  hb  pupil  horn 
Sept.  30, 1637,  to  April  1641,  and  thus  the  noble 
style  of  his  organ  playing  was  handed  on  to  other 
schools.     The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Frescobaldi^s  compositions  are  important,  and 
give  us  a  high  idea  of  his  powers.  He  was  the 
first  to  play  tonal  fugues  on  the  oxgan,  if  we 
except  Samuel  Scheldt,  a  German  contemporary 
but  little  known.  His  works  comprise,  besides 
the  two  named  above — 'Ricercan  e  canzoni 
franoesi'  (Rome,  Borboni,  161 5) ;  'Toccate  . . .  e 
partite  d'intavolatura'  (1613-27-37-57);  'Se* 
condo  libro  di  toccate  etc.*  (Riome  1616) ; '  Prime 
libro  delle  canzoni  a  i,  a,  3, 4  vod  *  (Rome  i6a8) ; 
/Prime  libro,  Arie  musical! *  (Florence  1630); 
'Fieri  mudcali,*  op.  la  (Rome  1635) ^  and  *Ca- 
priod  sopra  divers!  sogetti*  (Rome  1627,  Venice 
1 626).  An  extract  book  of  Dr.  Bumey's  in  the 
British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  1 1,588)  contains  a 
copy  of  the  first  of  these  works.  A  Canzona  for 
the  organ  will  be  found  in  Hawkins  (chap.  130), 
and  many  other  pieces  in  Commer*8  'Musica 
sacra,'  and '  Collection  des  compositions/  etc.,  and 
F.  Riegl's  'Praxis  OrganoBdi*  (1869).  '     [F.G.] 

FRETS  (Fr.  La  tmu ;  Ital.  Tatto ;  Ger.  Bunde, 
BUnde,  Tonbnnde,  Bdnder,  Oriffe,  BuneUteg), 
On  stringed  instruments  that  have  fingerboards, 
like  the  lute  or  guitar,  the  small  pieces  of  wood 
or  other  material  fixed  transversely  on  the  fix^tgw- 
board  at  regular  intervals  are  called  firets.  The 
object  they  serve  is  to  mark  off  the  length  of 
string  required  to  produce  a  given  note.  Pressure 
npon  a  string  immediately  above  a  fret  makes 
at  the  point  of  contact  of  string  and  fret  a- 


temporary  'nut,*  and  the  string,  set  in  motion  as 
fiu*  as  the  bridge  on  the  soundboard  by  plucking 
with  plectrum  or  finger,  or  bowing,  gives  a 
higher  note  in  proportion  to  the  shortening  of 
the  string.  Frets  therefore  correspond  in  their  use 
with  the  holes  in  the  tube  of  a  wind  instrument. 

The  use  of  frets  to  give  certainty  to  the  fingers 
in  stopping  the  notes  required  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, the  Chinese  in  a  remote  age  having  had 
moveable  f^ts  for  the  strings  of  their  ChA.  The 
Hindu  Vina,  a  fingerboard  instrument  with  nine- 
teen frets,  is  of  divine  and  therefore  remote 
origin.  And  the  Egyptians,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum,  depicted  by  themselves 
about  the  time  of  Moses,  had  either  frets  or 
coloured  lines  serving  a  l!ke  purpose  on  the 
fingerboards  of  their  lutes.  In  the  present  day 
the  Balaika  of  the  Russian  country  people  hai 
coloured  lines  that  serve  for  frets.  It  is  most 
likely  that  the  use  of  fret»  came  into  Europe 
through  Spain  Imd  Southern  France  from  the 
Arabs;  In  the  Middle  Ages  bow  instruments 
had  them,  as  well  as  those  played  with  plectrum 
or  finger.  The  Rebec,  the  Viols  da  gambo,  da 
braocio,  d*amore,  the  Italian  lire,  larone,  all 
had  them.  But  the  French  Gique  of  the  lath^ 
14th  centuries,  like  our  modem  fiddles,  had  none. 
In  the  modem  highly-developed  technic  they 
would  be  an  impediment,  and  the  feeling  for 
temperament  has  only  been  satisfied  by  their 
rejection.  In  lutes,  guitars^  and  zithers,  how- 
ever, they  are  retained.  In  performance  the  end 
of  the  finger  must  be  plaoed  immediately  above 
the  fret,  and  not  upon  it,  as  vibration  would  be 
interfered  with ;  while  if  too  much  above^  the 
string  would  jar  upon  the  fret. 

The  fingerboard  has  been  differently  divided 
in  different  epoohs  and  countries  aocording  to 
the  scale  •system  prevailing.  In  Persia  and 
Arabia  there  would  be  snudler  division  than  our 
chromatic,  third  tones  as  well  as  half.  To  mark 
off  the  hemitonic  division,  the  eighteenth  part  of 
the  length  of  the  string  to  the  bridge  must  be 
measured  off  frt)m  the  nut  or  ledge  at  the  top  of 
the  fingerboard  over  which  the  strings  pass-*in 
Italian  capo  toMo,  'head  fret.*  [Capo  Tasto.] 
This  gives  the  place  to  fix  the  first  finet.  Another 
eighteenth  from  this  fret  to  the  bridge  gives  the 
place  of  the  second,  and  so  on  until  the  division 
is  complete.  The  method  fanpiies  a  nearly  eqaal 
temperament  and  nniform  tension,  but  in  prao-> 
tice  there  is  room  for  some  modification  by  the 
finger.  High  frets  demand  a  greater  finger  pres- 
sure, and  slightly  sharpen  the  pitch  of  the  notes. 
To  correct  this  the  frets  must  oe  shifted  towards 
the  nut.  The  Hindu  uses  finger  pressure,  or  in 
other  words,  greater  tension,  to  get  his  half-tones 
ftt>m  a  diatonic  fret  system.  To  the  instrument 
maker  the  disposition  of  the  frets  is  a  difficult 
task,  requiring  nice  adjustment.  On  the  side 
that  the  strings  are  thicker  the  frets  should  be 
higher,  and  the  fingerboard  must  be  concave  in 
the  direction  of  its  length  to  allow  the  thicker 
strings  to  vibrate.  The  frets  are  gradually^ 
lovi^ered  as  they  descend  towards  the  bridge,  the 
chanterelle,  or  mekxly- string,  having  often  a 
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longer  Beries  extending  only  paartlj  aeroes  the 
&igerboard.  The  personal  peculiarity  of  the 
hand  or  touch  finally  modifies  the  adaptation  of 
the  frets. 

Narrow  slips  of  wood  are  generally  glued  up 
the  sides  of  the  fingerboard  to  prevent  the  frets 
projecting.  The  oonvez  fingerboards  of  bow 
instruments  requiring  convex  frets,  fretted  viols 
had  catgut  bound  round  the  fingerboard  and 
neck  at  the  stopping  distances.  Hence  the 
Grerman 'Bunde* — binds.  (See  the  out  of  Gamba.) 
The  French  'ton*  indicates  the  note  produced; 
the  Italian  'tasto'  the  touch  producing  it.  The 
English  'fr«t*  perhaps  implies  the  rubbing  or 
friction  of  the  string  at  the  point  of  contact,  but 
the  derivation  of  &e  word  is  doubtful.  Some 
take  the  original  meaning  of  '  het '  to  have  been 
a  note,  and  thence  the  stop  by  which  the  note 
was  produced.  Shakspeare  puns  upon  the  word 
in  Hamlet,  'though  you  can  fret  me  you 
cannot  play  upon  me.'  The  writer  has  been 
much  assisted  by  the  exhaustive  article  of 
Herr  Max  Albert  on  'Bunde'  in  Mendel's 
'Lexicon.*  [A.J.H.] 

FREZZOLINI,  Ebhikia,  was  bom  at  Orvieto 
in  1818 ;  received  her  first  lessons  in  singing 
from  her  fisither,  a  buffo  cantanie ;  and  afterwards 
from  Nuncini  at  Florence.  She  had  further 
instruction  from  the  elder  Ronconi  at  Milan, 
and  from  Manuel  Garcia;  and  completed  her 
musical  education  under  Tacchinardi  at  Florence. 
In  this  town  she  made  her  dihvU  in  1838,  in 
'Beatrice  di  Tenda*  and  in  the  'Marco  Visoonti* 
of  Vaocaj.  She  sang  also  in  that  year  at  Siena 
and  Ferrara,  and  in  1839  at  Pisa,  fteggio,  Peru- 
gia, and  Bologna.  She  played '  Lucrezia  Borgia' 
at  Milan  in  1840  with  brilliant  ^dat,  and  then 
went  to  Vienna.  Returning  to  Turin,  she  mar^ 
ried  the  tenor,  Poggi ;  but  continued  to  be  known 
on  the  stage  as  Frazzolini.  In  1842  (not  1841, 
as  stated  by  Fdtis)  she  came  with  her  husband 
to  London,  during  Grisi*s  temporary  absence,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  seizing  the  popular  sympathy. 
'She  was  an  elegant,  tidl  woman,  bom  with  a 
lovely  voice,  and  bred  into  great  vocal  skill  (of  a 
certain  order);  but  she  was  the  first  who  arrived 
of  the  "  young  Italians"— of  those  who  fancy  that 
driving  the  voice  to  its  extremities  can  stand  in 
the  stead  of  passion.  But  she  was,  nevertheless, 
a  real  singer ;  and  her  art  stood  her  in  stead  for 
some  years  after  nature  broke  down.  When  she 
had  left  her  scarce  a  note  of  her  rich  and  real 
aoprano  voice  to  scream  with,  Madame  Frezzolini 
was  still  charming*  (Chorley).  In  London,  how- 
ever, she  never  took  root.  She  returned  to  Italy, 
and  in  1848  was  engaged  for  St.  Petersburg. 
But  the  climate  drove  her  back  to  Italy  in  two 
years.  In  1850  she  reappeared  in  London  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatro,  and  in  1853  was  at 
Madrid.  In  November  of  that  year  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  Paris,  in  the  '  Puritani  * ; 
but  notwithstanding  her  stage-beauty,  and  her 
nobility  of  style  and  action,  she  could  not  achieve 
any  success ;  her  voice  had  sufiered  too  much  from 
wear  and  tear,  and  showed  signs  of  fatigue.  She 
subsequently  met  with  the  usual  enthusiastic  re- 
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ception  in  America ;  but  her  career  was  over,  sod 
she  has  not  been  heard  again  in  Europe.     [J.  M.] 

FRIBERTH,  Karl,  bora  1736  at  Wullersdorf 
in  Lower  Austria,  where  his  &ther  was  achool- 
master;    came    early  to  Vienna,  and  studied 
singing   under   Bonno   and  oompoeition   under 
Gassmann.    He  had  a  fine  tenor  voice,  and  sang 
at  St.  Stephen's,  at  Prince  Hildburghauaen's  con- 
certs, and  in  Italian  operas  at  oourt    In  1 759  he 
was  engaged  by  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  while  in  his 
service  formed  an  intimate  firiendship  with  Haydn, 
in  whose  operas  he  sang.     He  himself  wrote 
several  librettos.     In  1768  he  married  Maria 
Magdalena  Spangler,  a  siiiger  in  the  Prince's 
company,   ana    removed  witii  her  in   1776  to 
Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  Capellmeister 
to  the  Jesuits  and  to  the  Minorites^     During  a 
visit  to  Italy,  Pope  Pius  VI,  '  on  account  of  his 
services  to  music,*  made  him  a  knight  of  the. 
Golden  Spur — the  order  to  which  Gluck   and, 
Mozart  also  belonged.    Friberth  was  an  active , 
member  of  the  '  Tonkiinstler-Societat,'  and  took 
Haydn's  part  warmly  in  the  discussions  there. 
As   a  composer  he   restricted    himself   almost 
entirely  to  church  music.    He  died  Aug.  6, 1816, 
universally  respected  both  as  a  man  and  an 
artist.     In  the  museum  of  the  '  Gesellscfaaft  der 
Musikfreimde'  at  Vienna,  there  is  a  portrait  of 
him  in  oils,  showing  a  fine  head  and  expressive 
countenance.  [C.F.P.] 

FRICHOT,  a  Frenchnum,  inventor  of  the  bass- 
horn  or  ophicleide,  settled  in  London  about  1 790. 
published  there  in  1800  *  A  complete  Scale  and 
Gamut  of  the  Bass-horn  ....  invented  by  Mr. 
Frichot.'  This  instrument  supplied  a  new  and 
powerful  bass  for  wind  instruments  in  aid  of  the 
bassoon,  which  was  too  weak,  and  the  serpent, 
which  was  very  imperfect.  It  is  now  generally 
superseded  by  the  Bombardon  and  Euphonium. 
[Ophicleidb.]  [M.C.C.] 

FRICK,  or  FRIKE,  Philipp  Joseph,  bom 
near  Wiirzburg  May  27,  1 740,  originally  organist 
to  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  remarkable  performeT 
on  the  Harmonica;  travelled  much  frcon  1769, 
spending  some  years  in  Russia.  He  came  to 
London  about  1780,  and  played  in  public  with 
brilliant  success  both  on  the  pianoforte  and  bar* 
monica.  His  health  obliged  him  to  give  up  the 
latter  instmment  in  1786,  and  he  then  main- 
tained himself  by  teaching,  until  his  death  Juns 
I5i  1798.  He  published  various  treatises  and 
some  music,  none  of  which  is  of  any  permanent 
value  (see  F^tis).  The  harmonica  he  used  was 
one  on  Franklin's  system.  He  tried  in  vain  to 
adjust  a  key-board  to  the  instrument^  an  attempt 
in  which  Rdllig  succeeded.  [M.C.C.] 

FRITZ,  Babthold,  celebrated  mechanician 
and  maker  of  instruments,  son  of  a  miller,  bom 
near  Brunswick  1697.  He  had  no  education, 
but  found  out  for  himself  the  principles  of  organ- 
buUding,  and  made  in  all  nearly  500  oiigaos, 
clavecins,  and  clajFichords,  beginning  in  1721 
with  a  clavichord  of  4  octaves.  The  tone  of  all 
his  instruments  was  good,  especially  in  the  basa. 
He  died  at  Brunswick  July  1 7,  1 766.    He  pub* 
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liahed  '  Anweisung,  wie  man  Claviere  ...  in  alien 
zwolf  Tonen  gleich  rein  stimmen  konne,  etc.* 
(Leipzig  1756-7-80),  a  new.  system  of  tuning 
keyed  instruments  by  means  of  fifths  and  octaves, 
which,  though  errcmeous,  had  much  success, 
having  gone  through  5  editions,  and  being  trans- 
lated into  Dutch  by  no  lees  a  person  than 
Hummel.  [M.C.C.] 

FROBERGER,*  Johann  Jacob,  eminent  or- 
ganist, bom,  according  to  Mattheeon,  at  Halle  in 
Saxony,  where  his  father  was  Cantor,  but  at  what 
date  is  unknown.  On  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  III  (Feb.  15.  1637)  he  was  appointed 
court  organist  at  Vienna.  There  are  entries  of 
his  salary  in  the  accounts  of  the  HofcapeUe,  from 
Jan.  I  to  Sei^t.  30,  1637',  from  April  i,  1641,  to 
Oct.  1645,  and  from  April  i,  1653,  to  June  30, 
1657.  The  interval  from  1637-41  was  occupied 
by  his  stay  in  Italy  as  Frescobaldi's  pupil,  and  a 
grant  of  200  florins  for  his  journey  is  entered  in  the 
accounts  under  June  32,  1637.  In  1657  he  left 
the  Emperor*s  service.  In  1662  he  journeyed  to 
Jjondon,  where  he  was  twice  robbed  on  the 
way,  and  arrived  in.  so  destitute  a  condition, 
that  he  thankfully  accepted  the  poet  of  organ- 
blower  at  Westminster  Abbey,  offered  him  by 
Christopher  Gibbons,,  then  organist  of  the  Chapel 
Koyal  and  the  Abbey.  Gibbons  was  playing  be- 
fore the  Court  on  tiie  occasion  of  Charles  1Tb 
inairiage,  when  Froberger  overblew  the  bellows, 
and  thus  interrupted  the  performance,  on  which 
the  enraged  organist  overwhelmed  him  with 
abuse  and  even  blows.  Froberger  seized  the  op- 
portunity a  few  minutee  after  to  sit  down  to  the 
instrument,  and  improvised  in  a  style  which  was 
at  once  recognised  by  a  foreign  lady  who  had 
formerly  been  his  pupil  and  knew  his  touch.  She 
presented  him  to  the  King,  who  received  him 
graciously,  and  made  him  play  on  the  harpsi- 
chord to  the  astonishment  of  alL  This  curious 
anecdote  is  not  mentioned  by  English  writers, 
but  is  given  by  Mattheson  (Ehrenpforte)  from 
Froberger*s  own  MS.  notes.  Mattheson  states 
that  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic  during  his  visit 
to  Rome,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  was 
already  one  when  he  entered  the  Emperor^s  ser- 
vice in  1637.  The  late  Anton  Schmidt,  Custos 
of  the  Imperial  library,  maintained  that  he  again 
became  a  Lutheran  after  his  visit  to  London,  and 
was  dismissed  from  his  poet  of  Court  organist  on 
that  account.  The  contradiction  has  never  been 
explained,  but  that  he  died  a  Catholic  we  know, 
from  an  autograph  letter  of  Sibylla,  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Wurtemberg,  who  was  his  pupil, 
and  who  offered  him  an  asylum  in  her  house 
at  H^ricourt,  near  Montbelliard,  i^ere  he  died 
May  7,  1667.  See  *  Zwei  Briefe  iiber  J.  J.  Fro- 
berger .  .  .  Yon  Dr.  Edmund  Schebek '  (Prague 
1874).  His  printed  works — here  first  given 
accurately — are  i.  'Diverse  ingegnosissime  e 
rarissime  Partite  di  Toccate,  Canzoni,  Ricercari 
.  .  .  Stampate  da  Lodovico  Bourgeat . .  .  Mogont. 
1693* — two  copies  in  poesesaon  of  the  author, 

>  80.  and  not  FnAberger,  b  the  Mine  spelt  bj  the  Urt  inreetigstor. 
Dr.  E.  Schebek. 

>  This  alone  ibom  that  the  Ncetred  data  of  his  birth,  l6SSb  mnit  be 


one  with  Italian  title,  the  other  with  Italian  and 
German.  The  copies  quoted  in  other  works 
with  dates  1695,  1714,  are  printed  from  the 
same  plates,  but  with  different  titles.  2.  'Di- 
verse .  .  .  etc..  Prima  continuazione.  Mog.  1696.' 
3.  'Suites  de  Clavecin,  par  Giacomo  Froberger* 
2nd  edition,  Amsterdam,  Roger.  This  last  is  in 
the  library  at  Berlin,  where  are  also  several 
auto^ph  vols,  of  Froberger*s  dated  1649  and 
1656,  containing,  amongst  others,  some  of  the 
pieces  in  the  above  collections.  The  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna  also  contains  a  MS.  of  222 
sheets  of  Toccatas,  Caprices,  etc.  [F.  G.] 

FROHLICH.  ISiere  were  four  sisters  of  this 
name,  all  natives  of  Vienna. 

1.  The  eldest,  Nanette  (Anna),  bom  Sept. 
19,  1793,  '^  pupil  of  Hummel  for  the  piano,  and 
of  Hauss  and  Siboni  for  singing,  became  an 
excellent  artist  in  both  branches.  From  1819-54 
she  was  teacher  of  singing  at  the  Conservatoire 
of  Vienna,  where  she  trained  many  dramatic  and 
concert  singers,  since  celebrated.  She  will  be 
always  gratefully  remembered  for  having  induced 
F.  Sdiubert  to  write  the  following  pieces : — '  Gott 
ist  mein  Hirt*  (Psalm -xxiii),  op.  132  ;  and  'Grott 
in  der  Natur,*  op.^  133,  both  for  4  women^s  voices ; 
'  Nachthelle,*  op.  134,  for  tenor  solo  and  4  men's 
voices;  the  Serenade  ('Zogemd,  leise'),  op.  135, 
for  alto  solo  and  4  women's  voices;  Miriams 
Song,  op.  136 ;  and.  Dee  Tages  Weihe  (Schicksals- 
lenker  J,  op.  146,  for  soprano  ^lo  and  chorus. 
Grillparzer  wrote  the  words,  for  the  Serenade 
and  Miriam's  Song,  also  at  her  instigation. 

2.  £ABBARA,bom  August  30>  1797,  excelled 
both  as  a  contralto  singer  and  a  painter  of  portraitB 
and  flowers.  She  married  Ferdinand  Bogner,  a 
government  employ^  and  eminent  flute-player, 
who  was  honorary  professor  at  the  Conservatoire 
from  1821  until  his  death  in  45. 

3.  J08EPHINB,  bom  Dec.  I3»  1803,  a  dis- 
tinguished singer,  pupil  of  her  sister  at  the 
Conservatoire  (181 9- 21),  made  ber  d^but  at 
concerts  so  successfully  that  she  was  immediately 
engaged  for  the  court  theatre  (181 1-2  2).  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  she  went  to  Copenhagen, 
and  completed  her  studies  under  Siboni,  who  had 
settled  there.  As  a  concert  singer  she  was  very 
well  received  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
and  was  appointed  private  singer  to  the  King 
of  Denmark.  Later  she  went  to  Italy,  and  sang 
in  the  operas  of  Venice  (1829)  and  Milan  (31) 
with  brilliant  success.  The  Societa  Apollinea  of 
Venice  elected  her  an  honorary  member.  After 
her  return  to  Vienna  she  seldom  appeared  at 
concerts,  and  turned  her  attention  almost  entirely 
to  teaching  singing.    She  died  May  7,  1878. 

4.  Kathabina,  bom  June  10, 1800,  though  not 
a  musician,  must  not  be  omitted  from  this  band  of 
sisters.  Her  cultivated  mind  and  sympathetic 
dispoeition  eminently  fitted  her  to  be  the  intimate 
friend  and  associate  of  the  great  Austrian  poet 
Grillparzer,  who  was  deeply  susceptible  to  music, 
and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the 
house  of  these  sisters  until  his  death  in  1872. 
It  was  'Kathi'  especially,  with  her  quiet  un- 
assuming ways,  whom  the  poet  reverenced  as  hig 
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pumt  ideal,  and  who  Inspirod  him  with  many 
of  his  poems.    She  died  ICar.  3, 1 879.    [C.F.  P.] 

FROTTOLE,  early  Italian  wmgi,  of  which 
nine  booki,  containing  each  on  an  arerage  64, 
were  puhliahed  hy  Petruoci  at  Venice  between 
1504  and  1509.  Many  of  them  are  by  IVom- 
bondno,  who  so  far  may  be  called  the  Gkwdigiani 
of  his  day.  As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
aoooont  of  Ambroa  ^  the  Frottda  was  essentially 
a  popular  melody,  or  street-song,  treated  with  a 
certain  amomit  of  contriTanoe.  It  stood  midway 
between  the  strict  and  complicated  Madrigal, 
and  the  Villota  or  Vilanelle,  which  was  a  mere 
harmoniaation  of  a  tune ;  and  in  fiwst  as  the  use 
of  counterpoint  increased  it  disappeared,  its 
better  elements  went  into  the  Madrigal,  its 
lower  into  the  VilaneUa.  The  words  of  the 
Frottole  were  often  comic  (in  fact  the  word  is  a 
synonym  for  a  joke)  but  still  oftener  extremely 
sentimental.  Ambros  (478)  cites  some  in  which 
the  song  of  the  cicada  and  the  mewing  of  a  cat 
are  imitated.  The  poem  was  in  venes.  some- 
times veiy  numerous.  The  music  was  set  almost 
exdttsivefy  for  ^  voices.  Besides  those  printed 
at  Venice  a  book  of  12  was  published  at  Rome 
by  Junto  in  1536.  See  Ambrose  as  below,  and 
J^tner  '  Bibliographie.*  [G.] 

FBUTTIEBS,  J^v,  Flemish  poet  and  musi- 
oian  of  the  i6th  century,  was  living  at  Antwerp 
in  1565.  He  was  a  Lutheran,  and  author  of  the 
words  and  music  of  '  Eodesiasticus  oft  de  wijse 
sproken  Jesn  dee  soons  Syraoh,  etc.*  (Antwerp, 
Selvius,  1565),  a  metrical  translation  of  the  book 
of  Ecclesiastious.  The  music  is  printed  in  the 
fine  type  of  Plantin.  This  soaroe  book  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  it  was  published  by  per- 
mission  of  Margaret  of  Parma,  Govemess  of  the 
Netherlands,  only  a  few  months  before  she  en- 
forced the  decrees  against  the  heretics  which 
brought  about  the  War  of  the  Gueux.  The 
melodies  are  chiefly  popular  Flemish  airs.  The 
35th  Gantique  (Eoolus.  xxiv)  is  set  to  a  French 
dance  of  Uie  15th  century,  called  *L'homme 
arm^,* — not  to  be  confounded  with  the  celebrated 
song  of  the  same  name,  so  often  used  as  a  theme 
for  entire  masses  bv  composers  of  the  15th  and 
1 6th  centuries.  Tne  song  is  in  3-a  time,  the 
dance  in  2-4,  and  in  toe  form  of  a  round. 

[L'HOMIOB  ARMi.]  [M.C.G.] 

FUCHS,  Alots,  bass-singer  in  the  Imprial 
chapel  since  1836,  and  government  employ^  m  the 
war  department  at  Vienna,  bom  June  23,  17991 
at  Baase  in  Austrian  Silesia,  remarkable  as  an 
ardent  collector  of  autographs.  His  collection 
of  music,  books,  portraits,  etc.,  purchased  out  of 
a  small  salary  by  dint  of  rigid  economy,  has 
often  been  descnbed  in  detidl.  It  contained 
specimens  from  all  nations,  though  the  Italian 
and  German  masters  were  most  fiiUy  represented, 
and  especially  Mozart.  These  materials  were 
partly  used  by  Otto  Jahn  in  his  Life  of  that  Master. 
Fuchs  contributed  articles  to  several  musical 
periodicals,  and  took  a  keen  interest  in  every- 
thing connected  with  the  history  and  literature 
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of  music.  Severe  niTiWMww  compelled  him  to  part 
with  his  treasures  one  by  one,  and  thus  his 
whole  collection  was  scattered.  Thalberg  bought 
the  remaining  autographs ;  the  Mocarteum  afiur 
copy  of  Mosart's  works ;  Giasnick  of  Beriin  the 
collection  of  portraits ;  the  eodesiaatical  in- 
stitution of  Cr^ttweig  Uie  library;  and  Butsch 
the  bookseller  of  Augsburg  the  rest  of  the  papers 
and  biographical  artwles.  Foflha  d]«d  at  Vienna 
March  20. 1853.  [C.F.P.] 

FtJHRER,  Robert,  bom  at  Prague,  1807; 
in  1840  succeeded  Wittasek  as  oiganist  to  the 
Cathedral  there. '  His  irr^rulsr  life  however  lost 
him  the  poet,  and  in  43  he  left  Prague.  In  57 
he  was  oiganist  at  (^munden  and  lachl  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  settled  in  Vienna,  where 
he  died  Nov.  28,  1861,  in  great  distress  in  a 
hospital.  His  compositions,  published  since  1830 
in  Prague  and  Vienna,  are  numerous  and  good. 
(For  list  see  Ftftis.)  They  comprise  masses, 
graduales,  offertories,  preludes,  fugues,  a  method 
for  the  pedal-organ,  a  nandbook  for  choirmasten, 
a  '  Praktische  Anleitung  zu  Oigelcompositionen,' 
etc.  Whatever  his  merits  as  a  musician,  how- 
ever, he  was  a  dishonest  man,  for  he  actually 
published  Schubert's  Mass  in  G-  under  his  own 
name  (Marco  Berra,  Prague  1846),  a  foct  which 
requires  no  comment,  [M .  C. C] 

FURSTENAU,  a  fomUy  of  distinguished 
flutists  and  good  musicians. 

1.  Cabfab,  bom  Feb.  26,  177a,  at  Mawtsr, 
where  his  father  was  in  the  Bishop's  band ;  was 
early  left  an  orphan  under  the  care  of  A.  Rom- 
berg, who  tried  to  force  him  to  leam  the  bassoon, 
as  well  as  the  oboe,  which  he  had  been  already, 
taught ;  but  his  preference  for  the  flute  asserted 
itself,  and  he  shortly  became  so  proficient,  as  to 
support  his  fomily  by  playing  in  a  military  band, 
and  in  that  of  the  Bishop.  In  1793-4  he  made 
a  professional  tour  through  Grermany,  and  let- 
tied  at  Oldenburg,  where  he  entered  the  Court 
band,  and  gave  lessons  to  the  Duke.  In  iSii 
the  band  was  dispersed,  and  Caspar  again  tr»- 
velled  with  his  son.  He  died  at  Oldenburg  May 
II,  1819. 

2.  Anton  Bkbnhabd,  a  finer  flutist  than  hii 
brother,  bom  Oct.  20,  1792,  at  Milnster;  first 
appeared  at  a  Court  concert  in  Oldenburg  when 
only  7.  He  remained  with  his  father,  the  two 
taking  long  journeys  together.  In  181 7  he  wai 
engaged  for  the  municipal  orchestra  of  Frank'* 
fort,  from  whence  he  removed  in  1820  to  Dresden, 
where  he  remained  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Saxony  till  his  death,  Nov.  18,  1852.  In  1826 
he  accompanied  Weber  on  his  last  sad  journey 
to  London,  tended  him  with  anxious  care,  and 
assisted  him  to  undress  the  night  before  his  death. 
(See  Max  Maria  von  Weber*s  Life  of  his  father, 
ii.  703.)  He  composed  several  pieces  and  tvro 
Methods  for  the  flute. 

3.  His  son  MORITZ,  bom  in  Dresden,  July  26, 
1824,  also  a  flutist,  at  17  entered  the  roval 
band,  in  which  he  has  remained  ever  since.  He 
has  made  some  valuable  contributions  to  the 
histoiy  of  music,    such  as  'Beitriige  zur  Ge- 
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■ehiohte  der  koniglichen  sachsiflchen  miudkal* 
iaclien  Ga|>el]e'  (1849);  '^^  GeBchiohte  det 
Theaten  und  der  Muaik  in  Dreeden/  2  voU. 
(1861);  and  'Die  Fabrication  masikaiiscber  In- 
■tnimente  im  Voigtlande *  ( 1 876).  In  1 85  a  he  was 
appointed  Ciutot  of  the  royal  collections  of  mntic, 
and  received  the  order  of  Albert  of  Saxony.  [F.6.] 

FUGATO.  A  name  given  to  an  irregularly 
fngued  movement)  in  which  the  fugue-form  is  not 
ttrictly  followed  (especially  ae  to  strettos  and 
pedal-pointsX  though  the  structure  is  fiigal  and 
contrapuntal.  Fugato  passages  are  often  intro- 
duced in  orchestral  music  with  the  happiest 
effect,  as  in  first  and  last  movements  of  the 
Eroica  Svmpbony,  in  the  Allegretto  ef  No.  7, 
both  by  ^Beethoven,  and  in  the  first  movement 
of  Mendelssohn*s  Italian  Symphony,  immediately 
mher  the  double  bar,  etc.  [F.  A.  6. O.J 

FUGHETTA.  A  short  condensed  fugue— a 
miniature  fugue — correct  and  complete  as  to 
form,  but  with  all  its  dimensions  curtailed. 
No.  34  of  Beethoven*s  33  Variations  (op.  120) 
is  entitled  Fughetta.  It  is  in  a  sections  of  16 
bars,  each  repeated.       "  [F. A. G. 0] 

FUGUE,  or  FUGA,  firom  the  Latin  fugare, 
to  put  to  flight,  because  one  part  after  another 
seems  as  it  were  to  cAose  the  subject  or  motive 
throughout  the  piece.  (So  Milton,  Par.  Lost, 
zL  563.)  It  has  been  technically  defined  as 
'a  regular  piece  of  music,  de^oped  from 
given  subjects  according  to  strict  contrapuntal 
mles,  involving  the  various  artifices  of  imita- 
tion, canon,  and  double  counterpoint,  and  con- 
structed according  to  a  certain  fixed  plan.* 
The  necessary  parts  of  a  fugue  are  (i)  Subject 
(or  DitXt  or  FUhrer),  (a)  Answer  (or  Comes,  or 
Orf&hrte),  (3)  Countersubject,  and  (4)  Stretto; 
to  which  may  usually  be  added  (5)  Codetta  (or 
conduit,  or  copula),  (6)  Episode,  (7)  Pedal,  and 
(8)  Coda.  The  Subject  is  the  theme,  or  chief 
melody,  on  which  Uie  whole  fugue  is  based. 
The  Ajiswer  i^  the  correlative  of  the  subject. 
The  relation  of  the  answer  to  the  subject,  in  £sct, 
determines  the  whole  character  of  the  fugue.> 
|8peaking  roughly,  the  answer  is  a  transposition 
of  the  subject  from  the  key  of  the  tonic  to  that 
of  the  dominant.  If  the  answer  can  be  thus 
■imply  transposed  without  modulating  out  of  the 
key,  which  often  happens,  the  fugue  is  called 
a  '  Real  fugue,'  and  uie  answer  a  ^  Real  answer.' 
But  in  most  cases  the  answer  has  to  be  modified 
according  to  certain  mles  to  avoid  modulating 
out  of  the  key.  These  modifications  are  called 
'  mutations,'  and  an  answer  so  treated  is  called 
a  *  tonal  agswer,'  and  the  fugue  is  called  a '  Tonal  * 
fugue.'  ^or  instance,  if  the  subject  were 
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^-r  r  r  rr  I 


and  the  answer  were  a  simple  transposition 


j>"  J  J  ^  JTIr 


1  Tbl«  is  ibe  modem  meanlog.  In  tb«  earty  dmj>  of  oottnt«Tpoin>  *■ 
Total  fuffa«  was  ooe  tn  which  th«  relations  of  tht  saWf^t  and  answer 
W9n  goTcniod  by  the  old  Oburch  modvc,  In  which  each  Authentic 
mode  had  lis  related  riagal  mode.   [See  Rial  FoocB.] 


it  is  obviooa  that  we  should  have  left  thecniginal 
key  of  C  altogether,  and  modulated  towards  the 
supertonic ;  to  avoid  this  the  answer  would  have 
to  be  modified  thus — 


l^,<<  J  i  i  *}W 


so  as  to  keep  in  the  key  of  C,  and  the  chan?e 
of  the  concluding   note  is  called  a  Mutation. 
Thus  the  dominant  answers  the  ionic,  and  the 
tonic  answers  1^  dominant.    Example — 
^dijeeL  Atmoer, 


p  J  r  rlr^l  f  ^'^iNl 


A  few  more  examples  of  mutations  will  ex- 
emplify the  principle  of  tonal  answers. 

I.  Subject. 


e^i,<h  r  rJif* '  n  r  r  ^1^ 


Answer, 


^ 


^\'  r  r-|'^  a 


a.  Subjed. 


p  J ;  rlr^l  f  ^'^iNl 


Annoer* 


fii^  r  r^j-r  ^n.vrfirtsrl 


3.  Sutject. 


ya  •  M...  j\->rlr\-i  .1 


m 


Answer. 

.A. 


± 


«= 


^^ 


m 


Rules  for  the  finding  of  correct  tonal  answers 
may  be  found  in  all  the  treatises  on  the  con- 
struction of  fiu^es.  Sometimes  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  find  vie  proper  answer ;  and  there  are 
subjects  which  will  admit  of  more  than  one 
correct  answer. 

Into  these  details  it  is  impossible  to  go  in  such 
an  article  as  the  present.  But  the  following 
general  rules  may  be  useful: — (i)  Wherever  the 
subject  has  the  tonic,  the  answer  should  have 
the  dominant;  and  vice  versft.  (2)  Wherever 
the  subject  has  the  3rd  of  the  tonic,  the  answer 
should  have  the  3rd  of  the  dominant ;  and  vice 
veniA.  (3)  Wherever  the  subject  has  the  6th  of 
the  tonic,  the  answer  should  have  the  6th  of  the 
dominant;  and  vice  versft.  (4)  Wherever  the 
subject  has  the  4th  of  the  tonic,  Uie  answer  should 
have  the  4th  of  the  dominant ;  and  vice  versA.  (5 ) 
In  the  minor  mode,  if  the  subject  has  the  interval 
of  a  diminished  7th,  that  interval  is  unaltered  in 
the  answer.  (6)  If  the  subject,  in  either  mode, 
goes  from  the  dominant  up  to  Uie  subdominant  in 
Uie  upper  octave,  the  answer  constitutes  the  in- 
terval of  an  octave ;  thus — 

Subject,  Answer. 
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(7)  Every  inutation  should  be  made  in  approach- 
ing or  quitting  the  tonic  or  dominant. 

The  countersubject  is  primarily  to  be  regarded 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  subject  or  answer. 
But  it  is  more  than  this,  for  it  ought  to  be  made 
•o  melodious  asL  to  be  an  available  foil  to  the 
subject  when  used,  in  alternation  with  it,  or  with 
the  answer.  It  should  also  be,  in  most  cases,  so 
constructed  as  to  work  in  double  counterpoint 
w ith  the  subject.  It  usually  makes  its  first  appear^ 
ance  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  first  entry  of  the 
answer,  after  the  subject  has  been  duly  announced 
by  itself.  We  now  proceed  to  give  an  example  of 
the  commencement  of  a  fbgue,  containing  subject, 
answer,  and  counter  subject.  Such  a  commence- 
ment is  called  '  the  Exposition/ 
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When  the  countersubject  is  introduced  simul- 
taneously with  the  subject  at  the  beginning  of  a 
fugue,  it  should  be  looked  on  rather  as  a  second 
Muhjectt  and  treated  strictly  as  such  throughout 
the  fugue.  In  such  a  case  the  piece  would  be 
properly  described  as  a  Double  fugue,  or  Fugue 
with  two  subjects.  Similarly  there  are  fugues 
with  three  or  more  subjects ;  the  only  limitation 
being  that  there  should  always  be  fewer  subjects 
than  parts ;  though  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  as  e.g.  'Let  old  Timotheus*  in  Handel's 
'  Alexander's  Feast,'  where  there  are  four  sub- 
je<^  and  only  four  voice-parts. 
/'Qt  ia  very  often  desirable  to  interpose  a  few 
notes  to  connect  the  subject  and  uiswer,  and  to 
facilitate  the  necessary  modulations  firom  tonio 
to  dominant,  and  back  i^^ain.  Such  connecting 
notes  are  named  the  Codetta,  conduit,  or  copula, 
and  are  very  useful  in  rendering  the  fugue  less 
dry  and  cramped. 

The  following^  the  exposition  of  a  twcpart 
fugue^  including  a  codetta  : — 
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After  the  exposition  is  completed  by  the  succes- 
sive and  regular  entry  of  every  part,  it  is  well  to 
make  use  of  fragments  of  the  materials  already 
announced,  working  them  up  contrapontaUy 
into  passages  of  imitation,  and  modulating  into 
nearly  related  keys  for  a  few  bars,  before 
returning  again  to  the  subject  and  answer. 
These  may  then  be  introduced  in  various  kindred 
keys,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  composer,  so 
as  to  secure  variety  and  contrast,  without  wan- 
dering too  far  from  the  original  key  of  the  piece. 
rAs  the  fugue  goes  on,  it  is  importuit  to  keep  the 
interest  of  it  from  flagging  by  the  introduction 
of  new  imitations,  formed  of  fi*agment8  of  the 
original  materials.  These  passages  are  tenned 
Episodes.  With  the  same  object  in  view  it  is 
customary  to  bring  the  subject  and  answer  nearer 
to  one  another  as  the  fugue  draws  towards  its 
conclusion.  The  way  to  effect  this  i^  to  make 
the  entries  overlap  ;  and  this  is  called  the  Stretto 
(from  stritifjere,  'to  bind').  Thus  the  above 
subject  would  furnish  a  stretto  as  follows : — 
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Some  subjects  will  furnish  more  than  one  stretto- 
In  such  cases  the  closest  should  be  reserved  for 
the  last.     [Stretto.] 

But  there  are  many  other  devioes  by  which 
variety  can  be  secured  in  the  constructaon  of  ft 
fugue.  For  the  subject  can  sometimes  be  inoertedf 
(wgmentedf  or  diminished.  Or  recourse  maybe 
had  to  counterpoint  at  the  loth  or  12th.  The 
inversion  of  the  above  subject  would  be  as  ibl- 
lowB^ 
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and  this  might  be  treated  with  iti  appropriate 
answer  and  cc>unter8i\bject,  if  desired.  Some 
subject!  will  furnish  a  stretto  in  strict  canon, 
and  this  should  be  always  reserved  for  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  fugue,  by  way  of  climax. 
If  the  fugue  ends  with  an  episode,  such  con- 
cluding episode  is  called  the  Ccxla  (or  tail-piece). 
It  is  also  customary,  in  fugues  of  more  than  two 
parts,  to  introduce  a  Pedal,  or  point  cTorgite, 
towards  the  end,  which  is  a  long  note  held  out, 
almost  always  in  the  bass  part,  on  which  many 
imitations  and  strettoe  can  be  built  which  would 
often  be  otherwise  impracticable.  The  only  notes 
which  can  be  thus  held  out  as  pedals  are  the 
dominant  and  the  tonic.  The  tonic  pedal  can 
only  be  used  as  a  close  to  the  whole  piece.  The 
dominant  pedal  should  occur  just  before  the 
close.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  tonic  pedal  in 
every  fugue,  but  a  dominant  pedal  is  almost 
indispensable. 

^•^ugues  for  instruments  may  be  written  with 
^mo^B  freedom  than  those  for  voices,  but  in  all 
kinds  the  aboye  rules  and  principles  should  be 
maintained,  ^lie  fugue-form  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  iH  musical  forms,  and  all  the  great 
classical  composers  have  left  us  samples  of  their 
skill  in  this  department  of  the  art  of  musicj^  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that  in.  the 
early  days  of  contrapuntal  writing  the  idea  of  a 
fugue  was  very  different  from  that  which  we  now 
understand  by  that  term.  In  Morley*s  *Plaine 
and  easie  Introduction  to  practicall  Musicke,* 
published  in  1597.  at  p.  76,  we  find  the  following 
definition  :  — '  We  cali  that  a  fugue,  when  one 
part  beginneth,  and  the  other  singeth  the  same, 
for  !ome  number  of  notes  (which  the  first  did 
sing),  as  thus  for  example : 
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This  we  should  nowa-days  call  a  specimen  of 
simple  imitation  at  the  octave,  in  two  parts ;  yet 
it  is  fix>m  such  a  small  germ  as  this  that  the 
sublime  structure  of  a  modem  fugue  has  been 
gradually  developed.  Orazio  Benevoli  (d.  1673) 
was  probably  the  first  of  the  Italian  composers 
who  wrote  fugues  containing  anything  like  lormal 
development.  Later,  in  the  17th  century,  how- 
ever, every  Italian  oompoeer  of  church  music 
produced  more  or  less  elaborated  fugues,  those 
of  Leo,  CUari,  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  Colonna^ 
Durante,  and  Pergolesi  being  among  the  best. 

But  it  was  in  Germany  that  fugue- writing, 
bqth  vocal  and  instrumental,  reached  the  highest 
development  and  attained  the  greatest  perfection. 
It  would  fill  a  volume  to  enumerate  all  the  great 
fuguists  of  that  wonderfully  musical  nation  during 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Two  or  three 
names,  however,  stand  out  in  bright  relief,  and 


cannot  be  passed  over,  (pebastian  Bach  occupies 
the  very  pinnacle  among  fugue-composers,  and 
Handel  should  be  ranked  next  him.*^  The  student 
should  diligently  study  the  fugal  works  of  these 
great  masters,  and  make  them  his  model.  Bach 
has  even  devoted  a  special  work  to  the  subject, 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  student.  [See  Art 
OF  Fdoue.]  The  treatises  of  Mattheson,  Mar- 
purg,  Fux,  Albrechtsberger,  and  Andr^,  are  also 
valuable.  Among  more  modem  writers  may  be 
mentioned  Cherubini,  F^tis,  and  Reicha.  We 
abstain  from  mentioning  tiie  works  of  living 
authors  who  have  contributed  much  valuable 
matter  to  the  literature  of  this  subject.  Mozart 
should  be  quoted  as  the  first  who  combined  the 
forms  of  the  sonata  and  the  fugue,  as  in  the 
overture  to  'Die  Zauberfiote,'  and  in  the  last 
movement  of  his  '  Jupiter  Symphony.' 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  for  a  composer  at  the 
present  day  to  find  a  great  variety  of  original 
fugue-subjects.  But  the  possible  ways  of  treating 
them  are  so  inexhaustible  that  a  fugue  can 
always  be  made  to  appear  quite  new  even  though 
the  theme  on  which  it  is  based  be  trite  and 
hackneyed.  And  here  we  have(^ne  of  the  great 
advantages  of  this  form  of  composition — namely^ 
that  it  does  not  so  absolutely  require  the  origina- 
tion of  really  new  melodies  as  every  other  form 
necessarily  does.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
does  require  a  command  of  all  the  resources  of 
hannony  and  Counterpoint  to  produce  fugues 
which  shall  not  be  mere  imitations  of  what  has 
been  done  by  previous  composers ;  and  it  also 
needs  genius  of  a  high  order  to  apply  those 
resources  so  as  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  dryness 
and  lack  of  interest  so  often  cast  upon  the  fugal 
sjyle  of  composition.  \  [F.  A.  G.  O.] 

FULL  ORGAN.  This  term,  when  standing 
alone,  generally  signifies  that  the  chief  manual, 
or  Great  Organ,  is  to  be  used,  with  all  its  stops 
brought  into  requisition.  Sometimes  the  term 
is  employed  in  an  abbreviated  form,  and  with 
an  affix  indicating  that  a  portion  only  of  the  stops 
is  to  be  played  upon — as  '  Full  to  Fifteenth.'  In^ 
the  last  century  the  expressions  'Full  Organ,* 
'Great Organ, 'and  'Loud  Organ,*  were  severally 
used  to  indicate  the  chief  manual  organ.  [E.  J.  H.] 

FUNDAMENTAL  BASS  is  the  root  note 
of  a  chord,  or  the  root  notes  of  a  succession  of 
chords,  which  might  happen  to  be  the  actual 
bass  of  a  short  succession  of  chords  all  in  their 
first  positions,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  partly 
imaginary,  as  in  the  following  short  succession 
of  complete  chords,  which  has  its  fundamental 
bass  below  on  a  separate  ^ttave : — 
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Rameau  was  the  first  to  develop  the  theory  of 
a  fundamental  bass,  and  held  that  it  might '  aa 
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a  genenl  rule  proceed  only  in  perfect  Fourths  of 
Fifths  upwards  or  downwards.'  Helmhdtz  de- 
fines it  as  'the  compound  tone  which  repre- 
sents the  chord,  as  distinguished  from  its  heut, 
that  is,  the  tone  which  belongs  to  the  lowest 
part/  [C.H.H.P.] 

FUX,  JoHAKv  J08SPH,  bom  1660  of  a  pea- 
sant family  in  the  hamlet  of  Hirtenfeld,  near 
Grats  in  Styria.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early 
life  or  studies,  as  he  refused  to  give  information 
on  the  subject  even  to  Mattheson  for  his  'Grund- 
lage  einer  Ehrenpforte'  (Hamburg  1740;  see 
p.  340,  letter  dated  1718).  From  1696,  bow- 
ever,  sll  is  clear.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed 
organist  to  the  eoclesiasticid  foundation  '  Zu  den 
Schotten'  in  Vienna;  and  married  a  Viennese, 
by  whom  he  had  no  children.  In  1698  he  be- 
came court  composer,  and  in  1 705  Capellmeister 
to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen.  He  was  also 
appointed  vice- Capellmeister  to  the  court,  and 
in  1713  Capellmeister  to  the  Dowager  Empress 
Wilhelmine  Amalie.  This  post  he  resigned  in 
1718,  as  he  had  done  that  at  the  cathedral  in 
1 71 5  upon  his  promotion  to  be  head  Capell- 
meister to  the  court.  He  received  many  proofe 
of  court  fevour.  To  the  King  of  the  Romans — 
Arch-duke,  afterwards  Emperor,  Joseph  I — ^he 
dedicated  his  first  opus  'Conoentus  musioo- 
instrumentalis,'  in  7  parts  (Felsecker,  Nuremberg 
1 701),  and  the  'Misu  Canonica'  (1718) ;  and  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI  his  most  important  work 
'Gradus  ad  Pamassum*  (1725).  In  1733,  when 
laid  up  with  gout,  the  Emperor  Charles  had  him 
conveyed  in  a  litter  to  Prague,  that  he  might  be 
present  at  the  performance  of  his  opera  *Costanza 
e  Fortezza,*  written  for  the  coronation.  Fux 
died  at  Vienna  Feb.  13,  1741,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Stephen's.  Among  his  best  pupils  were 
Zelenka.  Mufiat^  Tuma,  and  Wagenseil.  An 
oil-painting  of  him  in  the  costume  of  the  period 
is  in  the  museum  of  the  'GeseUschaft  der  Musik- 
freunde'  at  Vienna.  Fux  considered  his  art  in 
a  serious  light,  and  was  held  in  general  respect. 
He  was  courteous  to  all,  and  eminently  kind  and 
just  in  his  dealings  with  the  musicians  under 
him.  As  a  composer  he  was  most  industrious; 
405  works  by  him  are  still  in  existence — 50 
masses ;  3  requiems ;  57  vespers  and  psalnu ; 
a  a  litanies  and  completoria;  la  graduals;  14 
offertoriums ;  a  a  motets ;  106  hymns ;  a  Dies  ine ; 
I  Domine;  i  Libera  (a90  church- works  in  aU) ; 
10  oratorios;  18  operas  (of  which  6  were  grand 
operas — 'dramme  per  musica' — and  the  other 
I  a  'componimenti  per  camera*  and  'feste  teatrali 
per  musica*) ;  ap  partitas  and  overtures ;  and 
8  pieces  for  davier.  The  greater  part  of  these 
compositions,  either  copied  or  in  autograph,  are 
in  tne  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna;  and  the 
'  GeseUsohaft  der  Musikfreunde*  also  possones  a 
considerable  number. 

Of  his  works  only  few  are  printed :  his  *  Con- 
centus,*  already  mentioned,  '  Misa,'  festa  teatrale 
(Jeane  Roger,  Amsterdam,  1 719),  and  the  'Missa 
canonica'  (^see  below).  Proske's  'Musica  divina,* 
vol.  ii.  and  iii.,  contain  seven  church-works.  36 
Trios  for  2  violins  and  bass  (published  about 


1700^  are  lost.     His, dramatic  works  an  now 
valueless,  though  in  their  day  they  oontriboied 
much  to  the  lustre  of  the  court ;  while  his  orsr 
torioe,  written  for  Lent,  were  still  more  quiddy 
forgotten.  Among  his  MSS.  are  38  sacred '  Sonate 
a  tre/  which  were  often  played  in  Divine  Service, 
and  are  masterpieces  of  fireshnees,  invention,  and 
variety.     It  is  evident  that  Fux  enjoyed  3-part 
writing,  for  in  his  'Gradus'  he  says  *  the  master^s 
hand  may  always  be  detected  even  in  3-part 
writing,*  and  '  I  .have  often  written  in  3  partsy 
and  not  unsuccessfully,*  a  statement  which  even 
Mattheson  endorses  (' Critics  Mnsuas'  L  p.  131), 
though  as  a  rule  no  firiend  to  Fox.    In  his  diiudi 
music  he  was  always  reverent,  and  thouffh  poly- 
phonic writing  was  second  naturs  to  him,  he 
usually  abstained  from  unnecessary  subtleties  in 
sacred  music.     One  exception  to  this  must  how- 
ever be  made.     His  '  Missa  canonica,'  written 
throughout  '  k  capella,'  a  mssterpiece  containing 
every  species  of  canon,  is  unique  in  its  way. 
Here  Fux  displays  his  marvellous  knowledge  of 
counterpoint,  combined  with  the  richest  modu- 
lation ;  and,  as  Marpurg  says  ('  Abhandlunf  von 
der   Fuge,'  p.  130),  speaking  specially  ^  the 
double   canon    in   the    'Chrute    eleison,*    'hit 
harmony  is   soigeous,   and  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  sacredness  of  the 
occasion.'    The  mass  is  dedicated  to  the  l^peror 
as  a  proof  'that  classic  music,  fer  firom  being 
extinct,  has  here  gained  one  more  step  in  advance 
(see  dedication  in  Italian).  The  Imperial  Librsry 
at  Vienna  contains  a  copy  of  it  by  Michael 
Haydn  (1757),  and  the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden 
another  by  Zelenka,  Fux  s  pupiL     It  has  been 
inted  at  Ldpsic  by  Peters  and  KtihndL.    The 
uent  performances  of  this  mass  at  the  cathe- 
and  the  court  speak  well  for  the  eflBdency 
of  tile  singers.     The  most  convincing  proof  of 
Fux's  ability  as  a  teacher  is  his  'Gradus  ad  Par- 
nassum,'  written  in  Latin  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  master  and  pupil,  and  consisting  of  two 
parts,  the  first  on  the  ti^eory,  and  the  second 
on  the  practice,  of  composition.    It  has  passed 
through  innumerable  eaitions,  and  been  trans* 
lated  into  four  languages.    The  dates  of  puUi- 
cation  are  as  follows: — ^the  original,  in  j^tin, 
Vienna  1^5  ;  German  edition,  by  Lorenz  Mita- 
ler,  Leipsic,  174a  ;  Italian,  by  Alessandro  Man- 
fredi.   Carpi,    1 761;    French,   by  Sieur  Pietro 
Denis,  Paris,   1773;  and  English,  anonymous, 
London,  1791.    Its  usefulness  has  been  attested 
by  such  men  as  Picdnni,  Durante,  P.  Martini, 
the  Abb^  Vogler,  Paolucci,  Gerbert,  Cherubini, 
and  in  our  own  day  by  Heinrich  Bellermaon 
('Der  Contrapunct,'  etc.,  Berlin  1862).    Mocart 
used  it  in  his  contrapuntal  exercises,  and  Haydn 
repeatedly  studied  it,  and  founded  his  teaching 
upon  it.    An  exhaustive  biography  of  the  master, 
with  a  thematic  catalogue  of  his  oompositionB,  has 
been  drawn  up  with  his  usual  accuracy  by  Dr. 
von  Kochel  from  authentic  information,  with 
the  title  'J.  J.  Fux,  Hofcompositor  und  Hof- 
kapellmeister  der  Kaiser  Leopold  I,  Jos^h  I. 
und  Karl  VI,  von  1698  bis  1740  (Holder,  Vienna 
x87a).  LC.F.PJ 
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FZ. 

FZ.  The  Abbreviation  of  the  Italian  word 
rzando,  meaning  that  the  note  or  chord  against 
liich  it  is  played  ahould  be  forced  beyond  the 
»rmal  aound  of  the  paaaage.    It  is  always  pzo- 
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portionate;  and  thus  a  /«  in  a  piano  passage 
will  be  fax  less  loud  than  in  a  forte  passage. 
ifz  or  rf  {sforzando)  is  more  commonly  aSed 
than/s.  [G.] 


FAUBE,  Jsav-Baftisti,  son  of  a  singer  in 
e  church  at  Moulins,  where  he  was  bom  Jan. 
„  1830.  When  he  was  3  the  family  removed 
Paris,  and  when  he  was  7  his  fSeither  died.  In 
(43  he  entered  the  solfeggio  class  in  the  Con* 
rvatoire,  and  soon  after  the  maitrise  of  the 
adeleine,  where  he  was  under  Trevauz,  an 
oellent  teacher,  to  whom  he  owes  his  sound 
lowledge  of  music.  After  the  breaking  of  his 
»ice  he  took  up  the  piano  and  double  bass,  and 
u  foraome  time  a  member  of  the  band  at  the 
leon  theatre.  When  his  voice  had  recovered 
i  joined  the  chorus  of  the  Theatre  Italien,  and 
Nov.  1850  again  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
id  in  53  obtained  the  first  prises  for  singing 
id  for  op^ra  oomique.  He  made  his  d^ut  Oct. 
^  53,  at  the  Opera  Comique,  in  Mass6's  'Gala- 
^e,*  after  whidi  he  advanced  steadily  through 
krious  rdles  until  his  creation  of  the  parts  of 
r^vecoeur  in  Gevaert's  *Quentin  Durward* 
larch  58)  and  Hoel  in  Meyerbeer^s  'Pardon 
>  Ploermer  (April  59)  placed  him  in  the  fvcui 
nk.  In  the  winter  of  1861  he  made  his  first 
tpeanuioe  at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  ainoe  which 


time  he  haa  been  regularly  retained  there.  In 
London  he  first  appeared  at  Covent  Garden, 
April  10,  i860,  as  Hoel  in '  Dinorah,"  and  has  since 
that  time  been  a  regular  visitor  at  one  or  other 
of  the  Italian  Opera  houses.  At  Brussels  also 
he  is  often  heard,  and  in  1874,  during  the  war, 
he  undertook  the  first  class  of  singing  in  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire.  In  1861  he  appeared  in 
Berlin  at  Meyerbeer's  request,  but  the  tremolo 
in  his  voice  did  not  please  Uie  Germans,  and 
he  has  not  revisited  that  country. 

Faure  is  a  good  musician  and  a  fine  actor. 
He  is  also  a  collector  of  pictures  and  a  man  of 
great  culture.  His  voice  is  a  b^vritone  of  great 
extent  and  of  very  fine  quality.  His  characters 
comprise  Mephistopheles,  Hamlet,  Nelusoo  (A£ri- 
caine),  Posa  (Don  Carios),  Don  Giovanni,  and 
many  more.  In  1857  he  was  for  a  short  time 
Prorossur  of  Singing  at  the  Paris  Conservatoi:  e, 
and  in  1859  be  married  MUe.  Lefebvre  (bom 
Dec.  a  I,  1828),  the  chief  actress  of  Dugazon  r6le« 
at  the  Op^ra  Comique.  He  has  published  a  books 
of  songs  (Heugel).  •  [G.] 


G. 


"^  The  fifth  note  of  the  natural  scale—the 
jj"  dominant  of  C,  the  relative  major  of  E 
•  minor.  It  is  sol  in  French  and  in  solfa- 
g.  It  has  F|  for  its  signature.  G  minor  has 
b  and  £b  for  the  signature,  and  is  the  relative 
inor  of  B  flat  major.  G  gives  its  name  to  the 
eble  clef,  the  sign  for  which  is  nothing  but  a 
irruption  of  the  letter.  The  Greek  G  gives  its 
une  to  the  gamut  or  scale. 

As  to  its  use  in  composition— two  of  Haydn*s 
t  Grand  Symphonies  are  in  G,  and  there  are 
tveral  others  of  note  in  the  same  key  ('  Oxford,* 
L<etter  V,'  etc.),  but  there  is  no  remarkable  one 
f  Mozart,  and  not  one  by  Beethoven,  nor  by 
ihubert,  Schumann,  or  Mendelssohn.  Of  Bee- 
ioven*s  16  Quartets  one  (No.  a),  and  of  hik  11 
vertures  one  (Ruins  of  Athens),  the  Sonata  op. 
I,  No.  I,  two  Violin  Sonatas,  and  the  P.  F.  Con- 
^rto  No.  4,  do  something  to  restore  <he  balance, 
ut  it  is  singular  how  much  he  avoids  the  k^. 

G  minor  has  Mozart*B  Symphony  and  Men- 
slssohn's  Concerto  to  ennoble  it.  [G.] 

GABLEB,  JoHANN,  of  Ulm,  built  the  cele- 
rated  organ  in  the  abbey  of  Weingarten  in  1 750. 
t  has  4  manuals,  and  76  speaking  stops,  and  is 
[edited  with  6666  pipes.  It  is  also  said  that 
tie  monks  were  so  pleased  with  it  that  they  gave 
rabler  a  florin  per  pipe  over  and  above  the  contract 
rioe.    He  died  about  the  year  1784.     [Y.deP.] 


GABRIEL,  Mat^t  Ann  Virginia,  of  Irish 
parentage,  bom  at  Banstead,  Surrey,  Feb.  7, 1825, 
learned  the  piano  from  Pixis,  Dohler,  and  Thai- 
berg,  and  harmony  and  construction  firom  Mo* 
lique.  Her  principal  work  was  a  Cantata  named 
'Evangeline,'  founded  on  Longfellow's  poem ; 
she  wrote  many  operettas,  one  of  which,  *  Widows 
bewitched/  was  performed  by  Mr.  German  Reed's 
companv  in  67,  and  had  a  long  run.  Her  Can- 
tatas 'Dreamland'  and  'Evangeline*  were  per- 
formed at  Covent  Garden  ini87o  and  73.  Many 
of  her  songs  were  very  popular.  Miss  Gabriel 
married  Mr.  George  E.  March  (author  of  most  of 
her  librettos)  in  Nov.  1874,  and  died  from  the 
effects  of  an  accident  on  Aug.  7,  1877.  [G.] 

GABRIEU,  a  family  of  great  Italian  musi- 
cians. 

I.  Andbea,  celebrated  contrapuntist,  bom 
about  1 5 10,  in  the  quarter  of  Venice  called 
Canareggio.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Adrian  Willaert, 
maestro  di  capella  of  St.  Mark's  (I5a7-6a).  In 
1536  he  entered  the  Doge's  choir;  in  66  sue* 
ceeded  Claudio  Merulo  as  second  organist  of 
St.  Mark's;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  1586, 
was  first  organist.  His  fame  spread  not  only 
throughout  Italy,  but  also  to  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands.  His  three  best  known  pupils  were 
his  nephew  Giovanni,  Leo  Hassler,  and  Peter 
Sweelinck.    In  1574  the  Republic  commissioned 
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him  to  write  the  music  to  be  performed  at  the 
reception  of  Henry  III.  Kmg  of  France;  for 
which  occasion  he  composed  several  pieces^  one 
l>eing  for  12  voices  in  2  choirs,  *Ecco  Vin€^a 
bella,*  printed  in  the  'Gremma  Musicalis'  (Venice, 
Gardano,  1588).  Though  much  addicted  to 
counterpoint,  his  style  is  elevated  and  dignified. 
His  finest  work  is  'Psalmi  Davidici  poeniten- 
tiales,  turn  onmis  generis  instrumentorum,  tum 
ad  vocis  modulationum  acoomodati,  sex  vocum  * 
(Venice  1583).  Among  his  numerous  composi- 
tions may  be  mentioned — 'Sacrae  cantiones 
quinque  vocum,  liber  primus*  (1565);  'Mis- 
sarum  sex  vocum,  liber  primus'  (1570);  'Ma- 
drigali  a  $  voci,  liber  primus,'  containing  24 
madrigals  and  6  canzoni  (1572) ;  'Libro  secondo 
di  Miuirigali  a  5  e  6  voci.  con  un  dialogo  da  8 ' 
(1572);  'Cansoni  alia  francese  per  Torgano' 
(1571) ;  and  'Canti  oonoerti  a  6,-  7,  8,  10,  e  16 
voci'  (1587).  In  the  last  are  some  pieces  by 
his  nephew.  His  organ  music  was  printed  wiui 
his  nephew's  in  3  vols,  of  Ricercari.  Andrea 
seems  to  have  strongly  felt  the  necessity  of 
executing  vocal  music  by  instruments.  He  also 
composed  the  first  '  real  fugues,'  a  species  of  com- 
position for  which  his  nephew  showed  great 
facility.  Proske's  'Musica  divina'  contains  a 
missa  brevis  and  no  fewer  than.  10  motets  of 
his,  all  for  4  voices. 

a.  Giovanni,  bom  in  Venice  1557,  pupil  of 
his  uncle  Andrea,  by  1575  already  weU  Imown 
as  a  composer,  succeeded  Claudio  Merulo  as  first 
organist  of  St.  Mark's.  Jan.  i,  1585.  He  died 
probably  in  161 2,  as  Gianpaolo  Savii  succeeded 
him  on  August  12  of  that  year,  but  his  mona- 
ment  in  Ssm  Stefano  gives  Aug.  12,  1613,  as 
the  date  of  his  death.  Although  he  seems  never 
to  have  left  Venice  he  was  well  known  through- 
out the  civilised  world.  The  works  of  his  pupils, 
Heinrich  Schutz,  Alois  Grani,  and  Michael  Prae- 
torius,  testify  to  the  deep  respect  they  all  enter- 
tained for  him.  His  contrapuntal  fiftcility  was 
extraordinary;  his  'Sacrae  symphoniae'  (1597) 
contains  a  piece  for  3  choirs,  each  of  different  com- 
position. (This  or  a  similar  noble  work  is  printed 
by  Mr.  Hullah  in  his  '  Vocal  scores.')  The  first 
part  of  the  Symphoniae  is  dedicated  to  Count 
George  Fugger,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
having  invited  Gabrieli  to  his  wedding.  The 
necessity  for  the  orchestra  is  still  more  marked 
in  Giovanni  than  in  his  unde  Andrea ;  his 
modulations  are  often  so  bold  and  difficult  that 
we  can  scarcely  believe  they  were  ever  intended 
for  voices.  In  this  respect  he  may  be  called  the 
father  of  the  chromatic  style.  For  particulars 
of  his  times  and  contemporaries  see  Winterfeld's 
*  Johann  Gabrieli  und  seine  Zeit,'  2  voIb.  of  text 
and  I  vol.  of  examples,  containing  23  pieces  for 
voices  (from  4  to  16),  one  for  organ,  and  one 
for  quartet.  Others  will  be  found  in  Boden- 
Bchatz;  Bochlitz;  in  Musica  sacra  (Schlesinger 
1834),  etc.  Rochlitz's  GoUection  (Schott)  con- 
tains an  In  exceLds  of  his  for  Soprano  and  Tenor 
solo,  and  chorus  (k  4),  with  violins,  3  horns, 
and  2  trombones ;  also  a  Benedictus  for  3  choirs. 

3.  DoMENioo,  dramatic  composer  and  vidUm- 
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'  celHst,  known  as  'il  Menghino  del  violoncello,' 
bom  at  Bologna  1640;  first  in  the  band  of  San 
Petronio,  then  in  the'S«rvioe  of  Cardinal  Pamfili. 
In  1676  he"  became  a  member,  and  in  1683 
President,  of  the  Sodetk  Filarmonica  in  Bo- 
logna. He  appears  to  have  died  before  1691. 
Of  his  operas,  produced 'in  Bologna,  Padua,  and 
Venice,  'Cleobulo'  was  the.  most  suooessifoL  His 
instrumental  compositions  'Balletti,  gighe,  cor- 
renti,  sarabande,  a  due  violin!  e  violoncello  con 
basso  contiliuo,'  op.  t  (Bologna  1703%  are  in- 
teresting. [F'G.] 

GABRIELLE,  CHARMANTE,  that  is,  G^ 
brielle  d'Estr^es,  mistress  of  Henri  I V.  The  reign 
of  Louis  XV  HI.  revived  an  artless  little  romance 
which,  like  the  song  '  Vive  Henri  IV.'  [see 
HsNBi],  recalled  pleasant  memories  of  the  B^ar- 
nais.  '  Charmante  Gabrielle '  was  not  only  sung 
far  and  wide  at  that  loyal  epoch,  but  the  author- 
ship of  both  words  and  music  was  attributed  to 
the  gallant  king,  and  the  mistake  is  still  often 
repeated.  True  Henri  suggested  the  soog  to  one 
of  the  poets  of  hid  court;  but  we  have  his  own 
authority  for  the  fact  that  he  did  not  himself 
write  the  stanzas.  The  letter  in  which  the  king 
sent  the  song  to  Gabrielle  is  in  the  *  Recueil  des 
Lettres  missives'  of  Berger  de  ^vrey  (iv.  998, 
9),  and  contains  these  words : — '  Ces  vers  vous 
repr^nteront  mieulx  ma  condition  et  plus  agr^- 
ablement  que  ne  fexx>it  la  prose.  Je  les  ay 
dictez,  non  arrangez.'  The  only  date  on  the 
letter  is  May  21,  but  it  was  written  in  1597 
from  Paris,  where  Henri  was  collecting  money 
for  his  expedition  to  Amiens,  and  ma-lring  pre. 
parations  to  leave  Gabrielle  for  the  cunpaign 
against  the  Spaniards.  It  was  probably  Bertaiit^ 
Bishop  of  Seez,  who,  at  the  king's  'dictation,' 
composed  the  four  couplets  of  the  romance,  of 
which  we  g^ve  the  firsts  with  the  music  in  its 
revived  form : — 
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The  lefrtdn  is  not  original ;  it  is  to  be  found 
word  for  word  in  the  'Thesaurus  harmonicus' of 
Besard  (1603),  and  in  the  'Cabinet  on  Tr^or 
des  nouvelles  chansons'  (1602) ;  and  as  at  thst 
time  it  took  more  than  five  or  six  years  for  an 
air  to  travel  from  the  court  to  the  people,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  it  was  no  novkty. 
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F($tiB  attributes  the  air  to  Eustache  Do  Caurroy, 
maltre  de  chapelle  to  Charles  IX,  Henri  III,  and 
Henri  lY;  but  the  music  of  that  'Prince  of 
musicians/  as  Mersennus  calls  him,  is  so  imbued 
with  science,  not  to  say  pedantry,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  the  author  of  the  contra- 
puntal exercises  in  his  '  Melanges  *  to  have  had 
anything  in  common  with  the  composer  of  so 
simple  and  natural  a  melody.  Its  origin  is  un- 
doubtedly secular ;  and  there  is  the  more  reason 
to  believe  it  to  have  been  borrowed  from  an  air 
already  popular  that  the  words '  Cruelle  d^partie, 
Malheureux  jour  *  occur  in  the  '  Chansons  sur  les 
airs  mondains.*  In  the  book  of  cantiquee  en- 
titled 'La  pieuse  Alouette  avec  son  tirelire* 
(1619)  we  find  a  proof  that  the  church  bor- 
rowed the  air  and  prevailing  idea  of  this  song 
from  the  world,  rather  than  the  reverse,  for  the 
religious  refiiun, 

Douce  vierge  Marie, 

Secoores-moi  I 
Otes-moi  oa  la  vie, 

Ou  bien  r^moi, 

is  obviously  founded  on  the  love-song  of  1597. 

Such  is  all  the  positive  information  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  about  'Charmante  Gabrielle* ; 
but  the  mystery  which  surrounds  its  origin  rather 
increases  than  diminishes  the  attraction  of  this 
celebrated  song.  [G.  C] 

GABRIELLI,  Catterina,  bom  at  Rome 
Kov.  I  a,  1730,  daughter  of  Prince  Gabrielli's 
cook,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  accomplished, 
and  capricious  singers  that  ever  lived.  At  the 
age  of  14,  the  Pnnce,  walking  in  his  garden, 
heard  her  singing  a  difficult  song  of  Galuppi, 
sent  for  her,  and  after  listening  to  her  perform- 
ance, promised  her  his  protection  and  a  musical 
education.  She  was  placed  first  under  Garcia, 
to  SpagnoUtto,  and  afterwards  under  Porpora. 
A  great  success  attended  her  d^ut  (1747)  as 
prima  donna,  at  Lucca,  in  Galuppi's  '  Sofonisba.' 
Guadagni  gave  her  some  valuable  instruction  in 
the  style  in  which  he  himself  excelled, — the  pure 
and  correct  cantabile.  This  she  was  therefore 
now  enabled  to  add  to  her  own,  which  was  the 
perfection  of  brilliant  bravura,  with  a  marvellous 
power  of  rapid  execution  and  an  exquisitely 
delicate  quality  of  tone.  At  other  theatres  in 
Italy  she  met  with  equal  success,  singing  in 
1750,  at  Naples,  in  Jomelli's  *Didone,'  after 
which  she  went  to  Vienna.  Here  she  finished 
her  declamatory  style  under  the  teaching  of 
Metastasio,  and  fitscinated  Francis  I,  who  went 
to  the  Opera  only  on  her  nights.  Metastasio 
is  said  to  have  been  not  indifierent  to  the 
charms  of  this  extraordinary  singer,  still  known 
as  la  Coehetta  or  Cochettinaf  in  memory  of  her 
origin ;  but  she  did  not  respond.  Her  capricious 
treatment  of  her  numerous  adorers  gave  rise  to 
hundreds  of  stories,  among  which  one  may  be 
quoted.  By  this  it  appears  that  the  ambasbadors 
of  France  and  Portugal  were  both  desperately 
enamoured  of  her  at  Vienna.  The  former,  con- 
cealing himself  in  her  apartments,  saw  enough 
to  confirm  his  suspicions,  and  rushed  upon  her 
with  his  sword,  with  which  he  would  doubtless 
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have  transfixed  her,  had  not  the  busk  of  her 
boddice  turned  aside  the  point  of  the  blade. 
She  pardoned  the  Frenchman,  who  had  thrown 
himself  on  his  knees  before  her,  on  condition  of 
her  retainiog  his  sword,  on  which  she  determined 

to  have  the  words  engraved,  iji^e  de  M 

qui  oiafrapper  la  GahrUlli,  &c. ;  but  Metastasio 
prevailed  upon  her  to  give  up  this  design.  In 
1765  she  quitted  Vienna,  laden  with  wealth, 
and  went  to  Sicily,  where  she  excited  the  same 
furore,  and  exhibited  the  same  caprices.  She 
was  imprisoned  by  the  King,  because  she  would 
not  sing  her  part  in  the  opera  above  a  whisper. 
During  the  twelve  days  of  her  imprisonment, 
she  gave  sumptuous  entertainments,  paid  the 
debts  of  poor  prisoners,  and  distributed  alms  in 
profusion.  Each  evening  she  assembled  the 
other  inmates  of  the  gaol,  to  whom  she  sang 
her  fftvourite  songs  in  the  most  painstaking 
manner.  The  King  was  obliged  to  set  her  fr«e, 
and  her  reputation  with  the  public  stood  higher 
than  ever.  In  1767  she  went  to  Parma,  where 
the  Infant  Don  Philip  fell  madly  in  love  with 
her,  and  persecuted  her  so  far  as  sometimes  to 
shut  her  up  in  a  room  of  which  he  kept  the  key. 
Terrible  scenes  occurred  between  them,  and  she 
called  him  on  one  occasion  gMo  maltdttto. 
Having  escaped  from  Parma  in  1768  she  went 
to  Russia,  where  she  astonished  Catherine  II. 
by  demanding  5000  ducats  as  salary,  a  sum,  as 
the  Empress  objected,  larger  than  the  pay  of 
a  field-marshal;  to  which  Gabrielli  simply  re- 
plied, 'Then  let  your  field-marshals  sing  for 
you* — as  Cafi*areUi  once  replied  in  similar 
circumstances.  She  appeared  in  London  in  the 
season  of  1 775-6.  Bumey  says  of  her  that  '  she 
had  no  indications  of  low  birth  in  her  counten- 
ance or  deportment,  which  had  all  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  a  Roman  matron.'  The  public  here 
was  prejudiced  against  her  by  the  stories  current 
of  her  caprice ;  and  she  only  remained  during 
one  season  ^  Bumey  extols  the  precision  and 
accuracy  of  her  execution  and  intonation,  and  the 
thrilling  quality  of  her  voice.  She  appeared  to 
him  *  the  most  intelligent  and  best  bred  virtuosa 
with  whom  he  had  ever  conversed,  not  only 
on  the  subject  of  music,  but  on  every  subject 
concerning  which  a  well-educated  female,  who 
had  seen  the  world,  might  be  expected  to  have 
information.'  She  sang  with  Paochierotti  at 
Venice  in  1777,  and  at  Milan  in  1780  with 
Marches],  with  whom  she  divided  the  public 
into  two  parties.  After  this,  Gabrielli  retired 
to  Rome  with  her  sister  Francesca,  who  had 
followed  her  ever3rwhere  as  seconda  donna,  and 
lived  upon  her  savings,  which  amounted  to  no 
more  than  ia,ooo  firancs  per  annum.  She  died 
in  April  1 796  of  a  neglected  cold.  A  beautiful 
little  pbrtrait  of  her  in  mezzotint,  now  very  rare, 
was  engraved  by  D.  Martin  in  1766  from  a 
painting  by  Pompeo  Battoni.  [J.M.] 

GABUSSI,  ViNOENZO,  composer  and  teacher 
of  singing,  bom  at  Bolc^^na  early  in  the  present 

>  FMis  b  mlitaken  In  aarlng  that  ihe  ocrer  oune  to  Enal&Qd.  and 
In  the  whole  of  hU  explanation  of  her  reasons  for  refuting  eniaKemeuta 
In  London.   He  alio  erroneously  calla  her  sister  Anna. 
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eentury,  itudied  counterpoint  under  Padre  Mattel. 
He  brought  out  his  first  opera  at  Modena  in  1825 
and  then  came  to  London,  and  remained  there  for 
about  15  yean  teaching  ringing  and  aocompani' 
ment.  After  this  he  retired  to  Bologna.  In  1 834 
he  produced  *  Emani '  at  the  The&tre  des  ItaUena, 
Paris,  and  in  41  'Glemensa  di  Valois*  at  the 
Fenice  in  Venice,  without  tuooeH.  He  oompoaed 
chamber  muaic  for  instmmenta,  but  is  best  known 
by  hifl  vocal  dueta»  which  are  still  sung  in  England. 
He  died  in  London  Sept.  1 2, 1846.        [M.C.C.] 

GADE,  NiSLB  W.,  one  of  the  most  gifted  and 
accomplished  of  living  composers  and  conductors, 
was  bom  Oct.  72,  181 7,  at  Copenhagen,  the  son 
of  a  maker  of  musical  instrumenta.  Hia  first 
Instruction  in  music  was  obtained  from  a  teacher 
who  esteemed  mechanical  industry  beyond  talent, 
and  it  seems  was  not  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  progress  of  his  pupil.  Grade  learned  a  little 
about  guitar,  violin,  aud  pianoforte,  without 
accomplishing  much  on  either  instrument.  Later 
on  he  met  with  more  able  masters  in  Wershall, 
Berggreen,  and  Weyse.  Various  compositions 
were  the  result,  of  which  their  author  now  thinks 
little.  He  afterwards  entered  the  royal  orchestra 
at  Copenhagen  as  violinist,  and  In  that  practical 
school  attained  that  rare  degree  of  mastery  in  in- 
strumentation which  his  publications  show  firom 
the  first.  Through  his  *  Ossian '  overture,  which,  on 
the  approval  of  Spohr  and  Schneider,  was  crowned 
in  1 84 1  with  the  prise  awarded  by  the  Copen- 
hagen Musical  Union,  he  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  muaio-loving  king,  and  at  once 
received,  like  many  other  men  of  talent  in 
Denmark,  a  royal  stipend,  intended  to  assist 
him  in  a  foreign  journey.  Thus  equipped,  Gade 
turned  towards  Leipzig,  where  by  Mendelssohn 
he  was  introduced  to  the  musical  public  at  large. 
(See  Mendelssohn^s  letters  Jan.  1 3,  March  3,  43.) 

After  the  production  of  his  first  symphony 
(March  a,  1843)  and  the  cantata  'Coinala'  at 
Leipzig  (March  3,  46),  Gade  travelled  in  Italy, 
and  on  his  return  in  1844,  Mendelssohn,  who  was 
then  staying  at  Berlin  and  Frankfort,  entrusted 
him  wiik  the  conducting  of  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts.  In  the  winter  of  1845-46  he  acted 
as  sub-conductor  to  Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  conducted  alone  till 
the  spring  of  1848,  when  he  returned  to  Copen* 
hagen  for  good,  to  occupy  a  post  as  organist  and 
to  conduct  the  concerts  of  the  Murikverein.  Tn 
1 861,  at  the  death  of  Glaeser,  he  was  appointed 
Hof-capellmeister,  and  received  the  title  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Music;  and  he  is  still  busy  composing, 
teaching,  and  conducting.  He  virited  England 
for  the  first  time  in  1876,  to  conduct  his  'Zion' 
and  *The  Crusaders*  at  the  Birmingham  Festival. 

The  intimate  firiend  of  Mendelssohn  an4  Schu- 
mann, Gade  is  in  some  sense  their  disciple ;  his 
earlier  works  showing  faint  traces  of  the  influence 
of  the  former  as  his  later  works  do  that  of  the 
latter.  Still  Gade^s  diHtinguished  and  amiable 
musical  physiognomy  is  fax  from  a  mere  reflex 
of  theirs ;  he  has  always  had  something  to  say 
for  himself  and  has  from  the  first  contrived  to 
say  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own.     His  musical 
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speech  is  tinged  with  tiie  cadences  of  Scandinsviao 
folk-song,  wad  almost  invariably  breathes  the 
spirit  of  northern  scenery.  All  his  works  show 
the  same  refined  sense  for  symmetry,  for  harmo- 
nious oolonring  and  delii^te  sentiment.  His 
themes^  if  rarely  vigorous  or  pasmonatey  srs 
always  spontaneous  as  far  as  they  go,  and  never 
without  some  charm  of  line  or  cidour.  Aji  with 
a  landscape  painter  the  fasdnation  of  hk  pieces 
Ues  in  the  peculiar  poetical  impresrion  conveyed 
by  the  entire  picture  rather  tiiian  by  any  pro- 
minent details;  and  as  in  a  landscape  this 
fascinating  total  impression  is  always  the  resoH 
of  perfect  harmony  of  odour,  so  in  Gade's 
works  it  Is  traceable  to  the  gwUe  npoae  and 
proportion  of  his  themes  aad  the  soave  perfoeftian 
of  his  instrmnentation. 

Gade  has  published  7  symphonies,  €/pB.  5, 10, 15, 
30,  35,  32,  45,  in  C  minor,  £,  A  manor,  B  flsA»  D 
minor  (with  Piano),  G  minor,  and  F  respectivdy; 
five  overtures—*  Nachklange  aus  Ossian  *  (op.  i), 
<Im  Hochland*  (op.  7),  in  C  (op.  14),  'Hamlet* 
(op-  37)> '  Michael  Angelo '  {pp.  39)  ;  the  cantatas 
'Comala '  (op.  la), '  Frfihlingsfantaisie '  (op.  33). 
'  Erlkonigs Tochter '  (op.  30),  <Die  heilige  Nacht ' 
(op.  40),  *Frfihlingsbot8chaft*  (op.  35),  'Die 
Kreuzfahrer*  (op.  50),  and  Zion;  an  octet  (op. 
1 7),  sestet  (op.  17),  and  quintet  (op.  8)  for  strings ; 
a  trio  called  'Novellett^i*  for  pianoforte  and 
strings ;  two  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  viefim  in 
A  stnd  D  minor,  of  which  the  second  is  parties- 
larly  good ;  many  choral  songs  fbr  mixed  and  fior 
male  voices ;  songs  for  one  vdce  with  pianoforte, 
and  a  number  of  s(do  pieces  for  the  i^soofotte  fat 
two  aad  four  hands,  of  wliidh  the  senate  (in  K 
miner,  op,  a  8)  the  dcetches  called  'Aquarellen,* 
aadtheVolkstiinBe(op.3i)arethebe8t.   [E.D.} 

GADSBY,  Henbt,  son  of  a  musiGiany  been  at 
Hackney  Deo.  15,  184a,  entered  St.  Paul's  choir 
in  49,  at  the  same  time  with  Dr.  Stainer,  aad 
remained  till  58.  The  instruction  in  haxmony 
which  he  and  Stainer,  as  an  ezoeption  due  (0 
their  musical  faculty,  received  from  Mr.  W. 
Bayley,  the  then  master  of  the  boys,  is  virtually 
the  only  teaching  that  Mr.  Gadsby  ever  reoeiTed, 
the  rest  is  due  to  his  own  persevecmnce. 

Mr.  Gadsby's  published  worics  are  the  130th 
Psalm;  a  Cantata  (186a);  'Alice  Brand,*  Csn' 
tata  (1870) :  Festival  Service  for  8  voices  (1872); 
Concert  overture^  'Andromeda*  (1873);  String 
Quartet  (1875) ;  Andante  and  Bondo  piaoevole, 
P.F.  and  Flute  (1875);  music  to  Aloestis(  1876). 
In  addition  to  these  he  has  (1878)  in  MS.  3 
Symphonies,  in  C,  in  A — portions  of  which  have 
been  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace — ^aad  in  D; 
Overtures  to  the  Golden  Legend*  and  '  Witchet* 
Frolic,*  and  an  Intermezzo  and  Scherzo  (all  per- 
formed at  the  Crystal  Palace),  as  well  as  many 
Songs,  Part-songs,  Anthems^  and  Services.    [G.j 

GXNSBACHER*  Johanv,  CapeHmeister  of 
the  Cathedral  at  Vienna,  bom  May  8,  1778,  at 
Sterzing  in  the  Tyrol.  At  6  years  old  he  was  a 
chorister  in  the  village  church  of  which  his  fotha 
was  choirmaster.  Later  he  learnt  the  organ, 
I  piano,  ceQo,  and  hannony  at  Innspruck,  HaJ^ 
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and  BotzexL  In  1 795  he  entered  the  Univenfty 
of  Innspruck,  but  on  the  formation  of  the  Lana- 
fitarm  in  96  served  as  a  volunteeTy  and  won  the 
gold  '  Tapferkeiti-medaille.*  In  1801  he  was  in 
Vienna,  studied  under  Vpgler  and  Albrechts^ 
beiger,  and  was  reoominended  as  a  teacher  by 
Haydn,  Gyrowetz,  and  distinguished  patrons. 
He  next  accompanied  Count  Firmian  to  JPrague, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  composition.  In 
1800  he  was  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  revisited 
his  nome,  and  in  the  following  year  settled  for  a 
time  in  Darmstadt  to  renew  his  studies  under 
Vogler.  Weber  and  Meyerbeer  were  his  fellow- 
pupils,  and  the  three  formed  a  lasting  friendship. 
Weber  especially  retained  a  sincere  affection  for 
him,  took  him  to  Mannheim  and  Heidelberg, 
where  Gansbacher  assisted  in  his  concerts,  and 
at  a  later  time  proposed  to  him  to  compete  for  the 
vacant  post  of  Court  Capellmeister  in  Dresden. 
Meantime  Gansbacher  lived  alternately  in  Vienna, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Beethoven, 
and  Prague,  where  he  assisted  Weber  with  his 
'Kampf  und  Sieg.*  He  also  served  in  the  war 
of  1813,  went  to  Italy  as  captain  in  military 
service,  and  waa  even  employed  as  a  courier.  This 
unsettled  life  at  length  came  to  a  satis&ctory 
end.  At  the  time  that  Weber  was  suggesting 
his  settling  at  Dresden,  the  CiqpellmeisterBhip  S[ 
the  cathe£al  at  Vienna  fell  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Preiadl  (Oct.  iSa.O ;  Gansbacher  applied  for 
it,  was  appointed,  and  remained  there  for  life. 
He  died  July  13,  1844,  universally  respected 
both  as  a  man  and  an  artist.  As  a  composer  he 
belongs  to  the  old  school ;  his  works  are  pleasing 
but  betray  by  their  solidity  the  pupil  of  Vogler 
and  Albrechtsbeiger.  His  compositions  number 
ai6  in  all,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  sacred, 
— 17  masses,  4  requiems,  2  Te  Deums,  offertories 
etc.  He  wrote  also  a  symphony,  several  seren- 
ades, marches,  and  concerted  pieces ;  pianoforte 
pieces  with  and  without  accompaniment;  songs 
accompanied  by  various  instruments;  music  to 
Kotzebue's '  Die  Kreuzfithrer* ;  a  Lieden^iel.  etc. 
Two  requiems,  a  mansos,  and  several  smaller 
church  works  were  published  by  Spina  and  Has- 
linger ;  3  terzettos  tor  a  soprani  and  tenor  (op.  4) 
by  Schlesinger;  Schiller^s  '  Erwartung'  by  Sim- 
rock  ;  and  sonatas  and  trios  by  various  publishers. 
A  song  of  his  is  given  in  Ayrton*s  *  Sacred  Min- 
strelsy.' 

His  son  Dr.  J06BPH,  bom  i8a9>is  now  a  valued 
teacher  of  singingin  Vienna,  and  professor  at  the 
Conservatoire.  [C.F.P.] 

GAFORI,  FiuvoHnro,  or  Franohiitus  Gafu- 
Bius,  bom  at  Lodi  Jan.  14,  1451,  a  priest  and 
a  writer  on  music.  His  first  instirictor  was 
€Ux)dendag,  or,  as  he  latinised  his  name,  Bona- 
dies.  Circumstances  led  him  to  Mantua,  Verona, 
Genoa,  and  in  1478,  in  company  with  the  fugi- 
tive doge  Adomo,  to  Naples.  There  he  found 
Tinctor  and  two  other  great  Belgian  musicians. 
Gamier  and  Hycart ;  and  there  he  remained  for 
more  than  two  years  till  driven  back  to  Lodi  by 
war  and  the  plague.  He  passed  a  short  time  as 
maestro  di  capella  at  Monticello  and  Bergamo, 
and  in  1484  became  attached  to  the  caUiedi  al  at 
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Milan,  where  he  died  June  34,  152a,  still  in  ftiU 
vigour.  His  works  are  as  follow: — 'Theoricum 
(^UB  armonice  discipline*  (Naples  1480) ;  'Prac- 
tica  musicee'  (Milan  1496) ;  *  Angelicum  et  divi* 
num  opus  musice*  (Milan  1508,  in  Italian); 
*  De  harmonica  musicorum  instrmnentorum  opus* 
(Milan  15 18);  'Apologia  ad  versus  Spatarium' 
(Turin  1520).  Works  with  other  titles  are  but 
editions  or  abridgments  of  the  above.  Though 
a  man  of  much  learning  and  research,  and  in 
some  respects  a  pedant — ^witness  the  headings  of 
his  chapters  and  the  terms  he  coined — Gafori 
was  no  mere  archseologist.  He  addressed  himself 
to  the  wants  of  his  time,  and  in  consequence 
enjoyed  for  long  a  wide  and  special  authority. 
His  great  drawback  was  his  overweening  conceit, 
often  displayed  in  the  very  titles  of  Us  books. 
Hawkins  has  devoted  chapters  7a,  73,  74,  and 
75,  of  his  Histoiy  to  him,  and  has  given  copious 
extracts  firom  the  *Practica  musioe,'  his  most 
important  work,  and  the  'Apologia.'  [G.] 

GAGLIANO,  a  celebrated  family  of  violin- 
makers  at  Naples.  ALSSSAirDBO,  the  first,  worked 
from  about  1695  to  J7a5.  His  work,  like  that 
of  hb  sons,  is  good  and  substantial,  but  it  exhibits 
the  same  unattractive  greyish -yellow  varnish 
which  was  used  by  the  sons.  Alexander  calls 
himself  'alumnus'  of  Stradivarius,  and  all  the 
Gaglianos  worked  more  or  less  on  the  Stradivari 
modeL  His  sons,  NicoLO  (1700-40)  and  Gmr- 
NABO  (1710-50),  made  a  large  number  of  good 
instruments.  His  grandson,  Febdinando  (i  736- 
81),  son  of  Nichcuas,  like  all  his  Italian  con- 
tenlporaries,  exhibits  a  marked  decline.  The 
later  Gaglianos  established  a  manufiictory  of 
violin-strings,  which  to  this  day  enjoys  a  world- 
wide reputation.  [P'^O 

GALEAZZI,  Fraitcisco,  a  violin-player,  bom 
at  Turin  in  1738  (F^tis  says  1758)  and  for  many 
years  leader  of  the  band  at  the  Teatro  Valle  at 
Kome.  He  deserves  special  notice,  not  so  much 
as  a  composer  of  numerous  instrumental  works, 
as  the  author  of  one  of  the  earliest  methodical 
instruction-books  for  the  violin,  which  bears  the 
title  of  '  £l«menti  teoretico-practici  di  musica, 
con  un  sacgio  sopra  Tarte  di  suonare  il  violino, 
analizzata/  Homa  1791  e  1796.  He  died,  accord- 
ing to  F^tis,  in  1 819.  [P.  D.] 

GALERATTI,  Cattkbina,  a  contralto  singer, 
who  appeared  in  the  early  times  of  Italian 
Opera  in  London.  In  1714  she  made  her  d^ut, 
Jan.  9,  in  the  pasticcio  'Dorinda.*  She  sang 
also  in  '  Creso,*  in  a  revival  of  '  Binaldo,'  and  in 
'Arminio,'  and  had  a  benefit, '  by  command,*  that 
year.  In  171 3,  Mar.  16,  she  signed  a  petition 
(in  the  possession  of  the  writer),  together  with 
Mrs.  Barbier,  Margherita  de  Tlfepine,  T.  Robinson, 
and  Valentino  Urban!,  for  the  oetter  regulation 
of  their  benefits.  Six  years  later,  we  find  her 
again  singing  in  'Astarto,*  'Radamisto,'  and 
'Numitor.'  In  the  next  year,  I7ai,  she  took 
prominent  parts  in  'Muzio  Scevola,*  'Arsinoe,* 
and  '  L'Odio  e  L'Amore,'  after  whidi  her  name 
does  not  occur  again.  [J.M.] 

GALIMATHIAS.     A  Franch  term  of  very 
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doubtful  deriyation  (Littr^),  meaning  a  confiiied 
unintelligible  afiaur.  'Galimathiaa  muaicum*  is  a 
comic  piece  of  music  for  Orchestra  with  Clavier 
and  other  instruments  obligato,  composed  by 
Mozart  in  1 766  at  the  Hague,  for  the  festivities 
at  the  coming  of  age  of  WiUiam  of  Orange  the 
Fifth  (March  8).  Mozart,  then  on  his  road 
from  London,  was  just  10  years  old.  The  piece 
is  in  13  short  numbers,  ending  with  a  variation 
on  the  Dutch  national  air  of  *Wilhelmus  von 
Nassau.*  (Kochel,  No.  3a  ;  0.  Jahn,  2nd  ed. 
i.  44.)  In  a  letter  of  Feb.  5,  1 783,  Mozart  speaks 
of  a  galimathias  opera — '  Gallus  can  tans,  in  ar- 
bore  sedens,  gigirigi  fiKiens.'  [G.] 

GALITZIN,  Nicolas  Bobissowttsch,  a  Kus- 
sian  Prince  who  is  immortalised  by  the  dedication 
to  him  by  Beethoven  of  an  overture  (op.  124) 
and  3  quartets  (ops.  127,  130,  132).  Of  his 
birth  nothing  is  known;  he  died  on  his  estates 
in  the  province  Kurski  in  1866.  In  1804-6 
•he  was  in  Vienna,  and  doubtless  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Beethoven  and  his  music  at 
the  house  of  Count  Rasomowsky,  the  Russian 
ambassador,  for  whom  at  that  very  date 
Beethoven  wrote  the  3  quartets  (op.  59)  and  at 
that  of  the  Count  von  Browne,  an  officer  in  the 
Busdan  service,  for  whom  Beethoven  had  written 
several  works  (ops.  9,  10,  22,  etc.).  In  18 16 
Moecheles  met  him  at  Carlsbad,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  a  practical  musician  (Leben,  i.  27).  In 
1822  he  was  married  and  living  in  Petersburg 
in  very  musical  society,  his  wife  an  aocomplii>hed 
pianoforte-player  and  he  himself  a  cellist  and 
an  enthusiastio  amateur.  At  this  time,  Nov.  9, 
182a,  he  ^writes  to  Beethoven  a  letter  full  of 
devotion,  proposing  that  he  shall  compose  3  new 
quartets  at  his  own  price,  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
Prince.  Beethoven  accepts  the  offer  (by  letter, 
Jan.  25,  23),  and  fixes  50  ducats  (say  £23)  per 
quartet  as  the  price.  Feb.  19  the  Prince  rephes, 
uiat  he  has  'given  an  order*  for  50  ducats  to  his 
banker,  and  will  immediately  remit  100  more  for 
the  two  others.  May  5,  23,  he  writes  sgain, 
'  you  ought  to  have  received  the  50  ducats  fixed 
for  the  first  quartet.  As  soon  as  it  is  complete 
you  can  sell  it  to  any  publisher  you  choose — all 
I  ask  is  the  dedication  and  a  MS.  copy.  Pray 
begin  the  second,  and  when  you  inform  me  you 
have  done  so  I  will  forward  another  50  ducats.' 

From  this  time  the  correspondence  continues 
till  Beethoven's  death.  Galitzin's  further  letten — 
in  French,  14  in  number— are  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  Beethoven,  pressing  money  and  services  upon 
him,  offering  to  subsmbe  for  mass,  symphony, 
and  overture,  and  volunteering  his  willingness  to 
wait  for  '  the  moments  of  inspiration.*  In  fact 
he  had  to  wait  a  long  time.  The  first  quartet 
(in  £b,  op.  127)  was  first  played  at  Vienna, 
March  6,  1825,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the 
Prince  on  Apnl  29.  The  second  (in  A  minor, 
op*  '3^)  ^^^  ^^  played  Nov.  6,  25,  and  the 
third  (in  Bb,  op.  130)  on  March  21,  26.  These 
were  received  by  the  Prince  together,  and  were 

1  The  letten  qnoted  and  referred  to  tbrooirhout  this  notlea  are 
almost  all  In  MB.,  and  will  be  printed  In  tlM  forthcoming  ?o1obim  of 
Thaver*»  'Life  of  BeethoTon.* 
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acknowledged  by  him  Nov.  22,  26.  He  also 
received  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Mass  in  D  and 
printed  copies  of  the  9th  Symphony  and  of  the 
two  overtures  in  C,  the  one  (op.  1 24)  dedicated 
to  him,  the  other  (op.  X15)  dedicated  to  Count 
BadsiirilL  Thus  the  whole  claim  against  him 
was — Quartets,  150  ducats;  Overture  (op.  115), 
25  ducats;  Mass,  50  ducats;  loss  on  exchange, 
4  ducats ;  total,  229  ducats,  not  including  varioas 
other  pieces  of  music  sent.  On  the  other  hand 
he  appeaiS)  notwithstanding  all  his  promises,  to 
have  paid,  up  to  the  time  of  Beethoven's  deatb, 
only  104  ducats.  It  should  be  said  that  in  1826 
war  and  insurrections  had  broken  out  in  Russia, 
which  occupied  the  Prince  and  obliged  him  to 
live  away  firom  Petersburg,  and  also  put  him  to 
embarrassing  expenses.  After  the  peace  of 
Adrianople  (Sept.  14,  29),  when  Beethoven  bad 
beeU'  dead  some  years,  a  ooirespondenoe  was 
opened  with  him  by  Hotschevar,  Carl  van  Bee- 
thoven's guardian,  which  resulted  in  1832  in  a 
further  payment  of  50  ducats,  making  a  total  of 
154.  Oarl  still  uiges  his  claim  for  75  more  to 
make  up  the  150  for  the  quartets,  whid^  Galitzin 
in  1835  promises  to  pay,  but  never  doea.  In 
1852,  roused  by  Schindler*s  statement  of  the 
affair  (ed.  i.,  pp.  162,  3),  he  writes  to  the 
Grazette  Musicale  of  July  21,  1852  a  letter 
stating  correctly  the  sum  paid,  but  incorrectly 
laying  it  all  to  the  account  of  the  quartets. 
Other  letters  passed  between  him  and  Cari 
Beethoven,  but  they  are  not  essential  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  transactions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Galitzin*s  intentions 
were  excellent,  that  the  world  owes  to  him  the 
existence  of  the  three  Quartets,  and  that  he  wai 
lavish  of  admiration  and  promises  to  pay.  No 
doubty  too,  he  had  to  wait  a  long  while,  and  to 
undergo  a  great  deal  of  disappointment,  but  this 
he  ought  to  have  known  was  mevitable  in  dealing 
with  a  man  of  Beethoven's  temperament,  whose 
mode  of  production  has  been  elsewhere  shown  to 
have  been  so  slow  and  uncertain.  [See  p.  174.] 
For  the  payments  of  50  and  25  ducats  he  hsd 
more  than  ample  compensation  in  the  copies  of 
the  Mass  and  the  Overture,  the  pleasure  he  de- 
rived from  them,  and  the  credit  and  importssoe 
they  must  have  given  him  in  the  musical  circles 
of  Russia.  For  the  copies  of  Sonatas,  Overtim 
(op.  115),  Terzet,  and  other  works  sent  him  by 
Beethoven,  he  appears  to  have  paid  nothing,  nor 
can  he  justly  demur  to  Beethoven's  having  aold 
the  quartets  to  publishers,  or  performed  them  in 
public,  after  the  carte  blanche-  which  he  gives 
him  in  his  third  letter,  where  all  he  stipulated 
for  was  the  dedication  and  a  MS.  copy. 

The  son  of  the  preceding,  Prinoe  Georgk  Ga- 
LirziN,  vras  bom  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1823,  and 
died  in  Sept.  1872.  He  was  not  only  a  grest 
lover  of  music,  like  his  father,  but  was  a  com* 
poser  of  various  works  for  orchestra,  chamber, 
and  voices,  and  an  able  conductor.  In  1842  he 
founded  in  Moscow  a  choir  of  70  boys,  whom 
he  fed,  clothed,  and  educated.  It  was  for 
long  one  of  the  sights  of  the  city.  He  also 
mikintained  an  orch^traiy  with  wluch  he  gare 
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public  oonoerts,  visited  England  and  France  in 
i860.  [A.W.T.] 

GALLENBERG,  Wknzel  Robert,  Grap  von, 
of  an  old  Carinthian  &mily,  bom  at  Vienna 
Doc.  a8,  1783,  died  at  Borne  Maroh  13,  1839, 
has  his  place  in  musical  history  as  a  prolific 
composer  and  in  virtue  of  his  indirect  connexion 
with  Beethoven. 

His  passion  for  music,  manifested  at  a  very 
early  age,  led  him  to  forego  the  advantages  of  an 
official  career  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  art. 
His  master  in  the  science  was  Albrechtsbeiger. 
On  November  3,  1803,  being  then  not  quite 
twenty,  he  married  the  Countess  Julie  Guicciardi, 
who  had  been  the  object  of  one  of  Beethoven's 
transient  but  violent  passions.    [Guicciardi.] 

During  the  winter  following,  young  Gallenberg 
made  his  appearance  in  Wiirth^s  Sunday  Con- 
certs as  author  of  several  overtures,  which  made 
no  impression.  In  1805  we  find  ^e  youthful 
couple  in  Naples,  where  at  the  great  festival  of 
May  31,  1805,  in  honour  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
Gallenberg  prepared  the  music,  which  was  mostly 
of  his  own  composition — 3  overtures,  8  pieces  for 
wind  band,  and  dances  for  full  orchestra.  It 
was  greatly  applauded,  and  was  doubtless  one 
cause  of  his  being  appointed  a  year  or  two  later 
to  the  charge  of  the  music  in  the  court  theatre. 
The  ballet  troupe  was  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 
and  Gallenberg  embraced  the  opportunity  of  im- 
proving the  Neapolitan  school  of  instrumental 
music  by  giving  frequent  adaptations  of  the  best 
German  woductions — complete  movements  firom 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Cherubini,  and  others,  which 
opened  new  sources  of  delight,  and  afforded  young 
composers  new  standards  of  excellence.  Thus 
what  the  Neapolitan  school  had  done  for  opera 
in  Germany  during  the  last  century,  was  in  some 
degree  repaid  by  Gallenberg  in  this. 

When  Barbaja  undertook  the  management  of 
the  court  theatre  at  Vienna  (Dec.  ai,  1821),  he 
introduced  Gallenberg  to  assist  in  the  manage- 
ment— an  arrangement  which,  however,  existed 
but  two  years.  In  Jan.  1829  Gallenberg  himself 
became  lessee  of  this  theatre  on  a  contract  for  10 
years,  which,  though  at  first  successful,  soon 
came  to  an  end  firom  want  of  capital  Frcon  the 
autumn  of  i8i<S  to  the  spring  of  1838  we  again 
find  him  in  Naples  employed  by  Barbaja  as 
ballet  composer  and  dix^ctor;  and  in  Mareh, 
1839,  we  read  of  his  death  at  Rome  at  the  atfe 
of  56.  ^ 

Gallenbeig  wrote  from  fortjr  to  fifty  ballets, 
but  the  local  records  alone  retain  even  the  names 
of  most.  We  add  the  titles  of  a  few  which  in 
their  day  were  reported  as  of  some  interest  to 
the  genial  musical  public. 

'  Samson '  (Naples  and  Vienna,  1 8 1 1) ;  ' Arsinoe 
and  Telemaco'  (Milan,  1813) ;  «I  Riti  Indiani* 
(Do.  1814);  'Amleto'  (Do.  1815);  •Alfi^d  der 
Groese*  (Vienna,  1820);  'Joand'Are'  (Do.i8ai) ; 
'Margereta'  (Do.  182a);  •Ismaans  Grab'  (Do. 
1833) ;  'La  Caravana  del  Cairo'  (Naples,  1834)  ; 
•OtUvio  PinelU*  (Vienna,  i8a8) ;  'Das  befreite 
Jerusalem*  (Do.  Do.) ;  « CsBsar  in  Egypten*  (Do. 
l8a9);  *Theodoeia*  ^Do.  1831);  'Orpheus  uAd 
(c.) 
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Eurydice'  (Do.  Do.) ;  'Agnes  und  Pita  Henri' 
(Do.  1833);  'Biancas  Wahl'  (Do.  1835);  'La. 
tona's  RacAe'  (Do.  1838).  [A.  W.T.] 

GATiTJ,  GoRNELK),  a  native  ^f  Lucca,  one  of 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  CJhapel  \o  Queen  Catharine 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Mr.  Berenclow  told 
Humfrey  Wanley.  that  he  was  a  ^reat  master 
of  the  finest  manner  of  singing,  ana  was  one  of 
the  first  who  introduced  it  into  England.  [J.M.] 

GALLI.  FiLiPPO,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1783. 
Though   destined    for    the    clerical   profession, 
^onng  Gaili*s    strong   taste  for  music    proved 
insurmountable.    When  only  ten,  he  ihad  deve- 
loped a  musical  talent  beyond  his  age,  and  wsa 
remarked  as  a  player  and  aocompanyist.    His 
voice,  when  formed,  was  a  fine  tenor.    At  the 
age  of  18  he  married.    Compelled  by  dreum- 
stances  to  choose  a  career,  he  selected  that  of 
C)p€n^   and  made  his  d^ut,   in  the  carnival 
of  1804,  at  Bologna.    He  met  with  a  brilliant 
success,  and  became  one  of  the  first  of  Italian 
tenon ;  but  six  years  afterwards  a  serious  illness 
changed  his  voice  completely,  and  made  it  tk 
bass.    Patdello  persuaded  him  to  cultinvte  his 
new  voice,  and  profit  by  the  chuige.    This  be 
did,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  bassi  cantanti 
that  his  country  has  produced.    His  fnt  appear- 
ance in  his  new  quality  was  in  the  caiteival  of 
181  a  at  S.  Mos^  in  Venice,  in  tbe  *Inganno 
Felice '  of  Rossini.    He  sang  next  at  Milan,  and 
then  alt  Barcelona.    Rossini  wrote  for  him  the 
parts  of  Fernando  in  'La  Gazza  Ladra'  and  of 
.'Maometto.'    Galli  appeared  for  the  first  time 
at  Paris,  Sept.  18.  1831,  in  the  former,  and, 
though  singing  out  of  titte  in  the  first  act, 
achieved  a  considerable  success  on  the  whole. 
He  returned  to  Paris  in  1^35,  and  made  a  great 
sensation :  but  his  vocalisation  had  become  rather 
slow  and  heavy.    This  defect  was  noticed  when 
he  came  to  Londim.    Ebers  engaged  him  with 
Zuchelli  for  the  season  of  1837,  and  his  salary 
was  fixed  at  £870.    He  made  his  first  appearance, 
«s  usual^  in  '  La  Gazza  Ladra.'    His  voice  was 
less  fl(exible  than  Zuchelli^s,  but  its  tone  was 
deep  and  full,  and,  according  to  Rossini,  he  was 
the  only  singer  who  ever  filled  the  part  of  Assur 
satisfactorily.     In  1828  Galli  went  to  Spain; 
thence  to  Rome  and  Milan  in  1830.     In  the 
following  year  he  went  to  Mexico,  and  remained 
attached  to  the  Opera  in  that  city  from  1832  to 
¥836.    In  1839  and  40  he  was  singing  at  Barce- 
lona and  Milan,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to 
aocepi  the  place  of  chorus-mastet  at  Madrid  and 
Lisbon.    Amiable  and  cultivated,  Galli  had  but 
one  fault,  that  of  boundless  extravagance.    At 
the  end  of  184a   he  arrived  at  Paris  in  the 
greatest  want,  and,  as  a  charity,  obtained  a 
professor's  place  at  the  Conservatoire.    His  chief 
income  was  derived  from  a  yearly  benefit  concert, 
at  which  the  Italian  singers  performed.    Of  this 
he  was  deprived  in  1848.     He  then  fell  into 
great  misery^  and  died  Jane  3, 1 853.         [J.  M.] 

GALLI,  SiONOlu,  a  mezzo-soprano,  who  made 
her  d^ut  in  Galuppi's  '  Enrico,'  Jan.  i,  1743,  in 
London.    She  and  Frasi,  'after  transplantatiott 
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from  Italy,  took  root  in  this  oountry,  and 
remained  here  in  great  public  favour,  for  many 
years'  (Bumey).  Galh  was  frequently  em- 
ployed in  male  parts  on  the  stage.  Though  her 
manner  was  spirited  and  interesting,  she  was 
little  noticed  by  the  public  till  she  sung  in 
Handel's  *  Judas/  1746,  when  she  gained  such 
applause  in  the  air  '  *Tis  Liberty/  that  she  was 
encored  in  it  every  night,  and  became  an 
important  personage  among  singers.  She  had 
ali«ady  sung  in  'Joseph,*  1744,  and  she  sub- 
sequently performed  principal  parts  in  *  Joshua,* 
'Solomon,*^ 'Susanna/  'Theodora/  'Jephtha,* 
&c.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  pupil 
of  Handel  (Cradock).  Twenty  years  later  she 
sang  in  Saochini*s  'Perseo*  (1774)  ^^^  'Mote- 
zuma*  (1775).  She  became  the  campanion  of 
the  celebrated  Miss  Ray,  and  was  with  her 
when  she  was  assassinated  by  Hackman,  April  7, 
1779.  She  afberwards  fell  into  extreme  poverty, 
and,  about  the  age  of  seventy,-  was  induced  to 
sing  again  in  oratorios.  She  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden  as  late-as  1797.  Lord  Mount-Edgoumbe 
had  the  curiosity  to  go,  and  heard  her  sing 
'  He  was  despised/  Her  voice  was  cracked  and 
trembling,  but  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  her 
school  was  good.    She  died  in  1804.  [J.M.] 

GALLIA.  A  'Motet'  for  Soprano  solo, 
Chorus,  and  Orchestra ;  the  words  from  the 
Lamentations,  music  by  Gounod :  first  performed 
at  the  Opening  of  the  International  Exhibition, 
Albert  Hall,  London.  May  i,  1871.  [G.] 

GALLIA^  Mabia,^  incorrectly  called  Mabia 
Mabohbrita  by  Bumey,  was  a  sister  of  Mar* 
gherita  de  I'^pine,  and  pupil  of  Nicolo  Haym. 
She  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  Lincoln*s 
Inn  Fields  Theatre  in  1 703.  She  sang  in  1 706 
and  8  in  'Camilla,'  in  the  libretti  of  which  she 
is  called  Joanna  Mabia.  In  the  former  year 
she  also  performed  the  principal  r6le  in  the 
'Temple  of  Love*  by  Saggione^  to  whom  she 
was  then  married.  Documents  (in  the  possession 
of  the  present  writer),  signed  by  this  composer, 
and  by  his  wife  as  Maria  Gallia  Saggione,  show 
that  they  received  respectively  £150  and  £700 
for  a  season  of  nine  months, — large  sums  at  that 
early  date.  Gallia  appeared  in  CSayton's  '  Bosa- 
mond'  at  its  production  in  1707.  She  sang 
songs  also  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  'in  Italian 
and  English,'  to  strengthen  the  attraction  (Daily 
Courant).  At  this  time  she  must  have  been 
very  young,  for  we  find  her  singing  in '  AJexander 
Balus,'  'Joshua,'  &c.  in  1 748 ;  unless,  indeed,  her 
name  is  incorrectly  put  for  that  of  Galli.   [J.M.] 

GALLIABD  (Ital.  Gagliarda ;  Er.  GaiOarde). 
An  old  dance,  as  its  name  implies,  of  a  merry 
character.  'I  did  think,'  says  Shakspeare,  'by 
the  excellent  constitution  of  thy  leg  that  it  was 
formed  under  the  star  of  a  galliard/  It  was  gen- 
erally in  3-4,  but  sometimes  in  common  time.  It 
was  described  by  Praetorius  aa  '  an  invention  of 
the  devil/  and  '  full  of  shameful  and  obscene  ges- 
tures, and  inunodest  movements.'  From  the  fact 
of  its  coming  from  Bome  it  was  also  called 

>  Smmeoody  ftUri^tnted  to  Grebcr  by  Bonv. 
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BoMANEACA.  Its  rhythms  were  strongly  marked. 
The  following  quotation  gives  the  opening  bars  of 
a  gagliarda  of  Uie  1 7th  century : — 
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GALLIABD,  John  Ebnbst,  son  of  a  per- 
ruquier  of  Zell,  in  Hanover,  where  he  was  born 
about  1687.  He  studied  composition  undo'  Fan- 
nelli — unde  of  the  singer,  and  director  of  the 
concerts  at  Hanover — and  StefTani.  He  soon 
attained  distinction  as  a  performer  on  the  oboe, 
and  coming  to  England  about  1 706  was  appointed 
chamber  musician  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark. 
On  the  death  of  Draghi,  the  then  sinecure  ap- 
pointment of  organist  at  Somerset  House  wsi 
bestowed  upon  him.  He  speedily  learned  English, 
and  composed  a  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  and  three 
anthems  ('I  will  magnify  Thee,  O  Lord,'  '0 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,'  and  'I  am  well  pleased'), 
which  were  performed  at  St.  Paul's  and  the  Chapel 
Boyal  on  occasions  of  thank^ving  for  victories. 
In  171a  he  composed  the  music  for  Hughes's 
opera  '  Calypso  and  Telemachus,*  which  was  per- 
formed at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket 
From  about  171 7  he  was  employed  by  Bich  to 
furnish  the  music  for  the  curious  admixtures  of 
masque  and  harlequinade  which  he  exhibited 
under  the  name  of  pantomime,  and  produced 
several  excellent  compositionB  for  pieces  of  that 
description.  In  1728  he  set  for  two  voioes,  can- 
tata-wise, the  Morning  Hvmn  of  Adam  and  Eve 
from  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost.'  This  admirable 
composition  was  afterwards  enlai^ged  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Cooke  by  the  addition  of  orchestral 
accompaniments  and  the  expansion  of  some  of 
the  movementa  into  choruses.  In  1742  Galliard 
published  a  translation  of  Pier  Franoesoo  Ton's 
'  Opinioni  di  Cantori  Antichi  e  Modem!,  o  sieoo 
Osservazioni  sopra  11  Canto  Figvffato,*  under  the 
title  of  'Observations  on  the  florid  Song;  or, 
Sentiments  on  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Singers.' 
In  1745  he  had  a  benefit  concert  at  JJnooiJi't 
Inn  Fields  Theatre,  at  which  were  performed 
his  music  for  the  choruses  in  the  tragedy  of 
'Julius  Cssar,'  by  John  ShefiSeld,  Duke  d 
Buckinghamshire,  and  a  piece  for  24  bassoons 
and  4  double  basses.  Galliard  died  early  in  1 749* 
leaving  a  small  but  curious  collection  of  music, 
which  was  dispersed  by  auction  after  his  de 
cease.  Besides  the  pieces  mentioned  he  com- 
posed music  for  'Pan  and  Syrinx/  opera,  17^7 » 
'Jupiter  and  Europa,'  pantomime,  1723;  'The 
Xecromancer;  or,  Harlequin  Dr.  Faustus,' panto- 
mime, 1733;  'Harlequin  Sorcerer,  with  The 
Loves  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine'  (the  second  title 
afterwards  changed  to  'The  Bape  of  Proserpine'), 
pantomime,  1725 ;  'Apollo  and  Daphne ;  or,  The 
Burgomaster  tricked,  pantomime,  1726;  'The 
Boyal  Chace;  or.  Merlin's  Cave,'  a  musical 
entertainment,  1736,  in  which  ocouned  the 
famous  hunting  song  *  With  early  horn,'  which 
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the  singing  o^  Beard  rendered  bo  exlremely 
popular;  -  music  for  Lee*s  tragedy  'CEdipus'; 
several  cantatas,  songs,  soloe  for  violin,  bassoon, 
etc.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  nearly 
completed  the  composition  of  an  Italian  opera, 
'  Oreste  e  Pilade,  overa  la  Forza  dell*  Amicizia.* 
Sir  John  Hawkins  conjectured,  from  internal 
evidence,  {hat  Galliard  made  the  translation  of 
the  Abb^  Raguenet's  'Parallel,*  published  in 
1 709  under  the  title  of  '  A  comparison  between 
the  French  and  Italian  Musick  and  Operas,  with 
Hemarks,'  and  was  the  author  of  *A  Critical 
XHscourse  upon  Operas  in  England,  and  a  means 
proposed  for  their  improvement,*  printed  at  the 
end  of  that  translation ;  whilst  Dr.  Bumey, 
judging  firom  the  same  evidence,  was  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  [W.H.H.] 

CALLUS,  Jacob,  whose  real  name  was 
'Hakdl,  bom  about  1550,  a  native  of  Krain 
(or  Camiola) ;  Capellmeister  first  to  Stanislas 
Pawlowski,  Bishop  of  Olmiitz,  and  afterwards 
to  the  imperial  chapel  at  Prague,  where  he  died 
much  respected  and  bewailed  July  4,  1591.  He 
had  a  special  privil^e  from  the  Emperor  to 
publish  his  great  work  'Hdndl  Jac.  Musici 
opens,  harmoniarum  4,  5,  6,  8,  et  plurium  vo- 
cum*  (Prague,  4  vols.  1586,  7,  90),  a  collection 
of  the  greatest  value.  Gallus  wrote  in  the  old 
Church  tones,  before  the  modem  distinction  be- 
tween major  and  minor  came  into  existence. 
His  well-known  motet  (k  4)  'Ecce  quomodo 
moritur  Justus '  (which  Handel  borrowed  for  his 
Funeral  Anthem),  is  contained  in  the  collection 
just  named,  and  is  also  printed  (with  18  others 
by  him  for  5,  6,  and  8  voices)  in  Bodenschatzs 
*  Florilegium  Portense.*  Proske*s '  Musica  divina* 
contains  1 1  motets,  3  Besponsoria,  a  Miserere,  a 
Christus  £em^u8  est,  and  a  Te  Deum,  all  by 
him.  [E.G.] 

GALOP.  A  very  spirited  quick  round  dance 
in  2-cratchet  tame.  The  following  bars  from  the 
opening  of  Schulhoff's  Galop  di  bravura — now 
iJmoBt  a  classical  composition — ^wiU  give  an  idea 
of  its  rhythm  :— 
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'  his  bread  by  organ  playing.  Through  the  inter- 
vention of  Marcello  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Conservatorio  degli  Incurabili,  where  he  studied 
under  Lotti.  His  first  dramatic  attempt,  *Gli 
amici  rivali,'  was  hissed  off  the  stage,  but  he 
was  more  fortunate  with  'Dorinda'  (1729)  for 
which  Marcello  wrote  the  libretto.  From  this 
time  hb  operas  were  performed  throughout  Italy. 
On  April  8,  1 76a,  he  was  appointed  maestro  di 
capeUa  of  St.  Mark*s  and  director  of  the  In- 
curabili; but  he  shortly  gave  up  these  posts 
in  order  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  had 
been  invited  by  the  Empress  Catherine  II. 
Having  first  improved  the  orchestra,  no  easy 
task,  he  produced  his  'Didone  abbandonata' 
with  extraordinary  success.  He  returned  in 
1768  to  Venice,  where  Dr.  Bumey  found  him 
in  1 770  prosperous  and  respected,  and  maestro  of 
the  Incurabili.  Bumey  speaks  of  his  '  fire  and 
imagination,'  and  of  the  'novelty,  spirit,  and 
delicacy*  of  his  music.  (Present  State,  155,  174, 
1 84.)  His  fecundity  must  have  been  remarkable ; 
F^tis  gives  a  list  of  54  operas,  5  of  which  were 
written  in  one  year.  Though  written  with  taste, 
and  never  overloaded,  none  of  them  have  sur- 
vived the  Revolution  of  Rossini,  fatal  to  so  many 
of  Galuppi's  contemporaries.  The  autograph  of 
the  opera  '  H  vilano  Geloeo,'  which  he  composed 
conjointly  with  Gassmann,  Marcello,  Scarlatti, 
Franchi,  Saochini,  Monfe,  and  Venti,  is  now 
in  Vienna;  also  a  grand  *  Credo,*  'Gloria,*  and 
other  church  works.  His  church  works  are  still 
occasionally  performed  in  Venice.  He  also  wrote 
for  the  Harpsichord,  and  a  sonata  of  his  of«great 
beauty  is  printed  in  the  *Alte  Clavier  murik' 
of  Pauer.    He  died  Jan.  3, 1 785,  [F.  G.] 

GAMBA,  VIOLA  DA  (gamha,  Ital.  for  leg), 
— a  knee-violin,  as  distinguished  from  viola  da 
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Galops  have  one  and  sometimes  two  Trios,  and 
are  often  written  with  an  Introduction  and  Oda. 
The  dance  is  of  German  origin,  and  its  old 
name  was  Hq>ser  or  Rutscher — describing  the 
step.  It  appears  to  have  received  that  of  Gralop 
on  its  introduction  into  France  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  where  it  soon  took  root.  [G.] 

GALUPPI,  Baldassabe,  bom  Oct.  18',  1706, 
on  the  island  of  Burano  near  Venice— whence  he 
was  known  as  H  Buranello — was  first  taught  by 
his  father,  a  barber,  who  played  the  violin  at  the 
theatre.    At  16  he  came  to  Venice,  and  earned 

1  nieiobrlqiwt  of 'OAUui'bapunoDHuidliMtrBalia.   AdoUmt 
tfhlsiMiiMirM  calMUCocq. 


braodo  (braceiOf  Ital.  for  arm),  or  the  viola  t« 
be  played  on  the  arm — ^is  an  obsolete  strioged 
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instrument,  played  wiih  a  bow  and  held  between 
the  kneee :  a  predeoenor  of  the  ▼iolonoello.  It 
IB  of  about  the  lame  ii&e  as  the  yiolonoeUo,  but  has 
a  flat  back,  like  a  double-bass ;  the  openings  in 
the  belly  have  not  the  /-shape,  but  are  rariously 
out,  generally  in  a  tbin  orescent.  The  finger- 
board was  originally  provided  with  frets,  wtuch 
were  afterwards  diaoontinued ;  it  was  mounted 
with  6  catgut  strings,  which  were  ultimately  in- 
creased to  7,  the  3  lowest  covered  with  wire. 
.The  two  kinds  were  thus  tuned :— 
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The  Gamba  was  for  a  long  period  the  most 
popular  of  all  bowed  instruments,  and,  especially 
in  England  (which  by  some  is  believed  to  be  its 
original  home),  Holland,  and  Germany,  appears 
to  have  been  the  &vourite  instrument  of  society. 
Shakespeare,  in  'Twelfth  Night,*  mentions  as  a 
special  accomplishment  of  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek 
inat  'he  plays  o*  the  viol<de-gamboys.'  In  the 
pictures  of  Grerard  Dow,  Terbui*g,  and  other 
great  Dutch  masters  of  the  17th  century  we  see 
again  and  again  richly  dressed  ladies  and  gentle- 
men playing  the  gamba.  At  one  time  few  noble- 
men^s  or  gentlemen's  houses  were  without  a  'chest,* 
oontaining  a  set  of  four  or  more  gambas  of  dif- 
ferent size,  often  expensively  got  up,  carved  and 
inlaid  with  ivory  or  tortoise-shell.  This  popu- 
larity of  the  gamba  lasted  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
1 8th  century,  when  the  violoncello  beffan  gra- 
dually to  supersede  it.  Bumey,  who  heard  it 
played  by  Abel,  the  last  great  poibrmer  upon  it 
m  Ixmdon,  describes  its  tone  as  '  radically  crude 
and  nasal,*  and  adds  that  '  a  human  voice  of  the 
same  quality  would  be  considered  intolerable.' 
This  is  certainly  a  somewhat  strong  statement. 
In  tone  and  character  the  gamba  does  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  the  tenor  of  our  own  days ;  and 
its  banishment  from  the  modem  orchestra  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  &ct  that  its  higher  notes 
are  equally  well  and  more  easily  produced  on  the 
tenor,  while  the  effect  of  the  lower  strings  is 
much  finer  on  the  violoncello.  The  gamba  was 
handled  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  cello, 
except  that  some  virtuosi  had  additional  strings 
attached  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  on  which  they 
played  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  with  the  thumb 
of  the  left  hand.  Sebastian  Bach  was  the  last 
great  composer  who  wrote  for  the  gamba,  and 
he  appears  to  have  had  a  special  predilection 
for  it.  We  have  from  his  pen  three  Sonatas  for 
Clavier  and  Gamba  (Bachgesellschaft,  vol.  iz.) 
and  a  number  of  obligate  accompaniments  for 
airs  in  his  Cantatas  and  the  Passion  Music.  He 
also  6mplo3ni  it  in  a  Concerto  grosso  for  a  viole 
da  braccio,  a  viole  da  gamba,  violoncello,  violone, 
and  harpsichord,  and  on  other  occasions  uses  it 
to  attain  special  orchestral  effects.  A  striking 
instance  is  the  exquisitely  beautiful  introduction 
to  the  Cantata  'Gottes  Zeit'  (Bachgesellschaft, 
vol.  xxiii.)  where  we  find  three  separate  gamba- 
parts  combined  with  violins  and  flutes,  which 
must  have  produced  a  very  peculiar  effect.    But 
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while  in  little  Leipzig  the  gamba  was  still  a 
favourite,  it  was  already  out  of  fashion  in  Lon- 
don, and  we  look  in  vain  for  it  in  the  noare 
forcible  and  practical  scores  of  Handel.  By  the 
end  of  the  i8th  century  most  gambas  were  con- 
verted into  violoncellos,  and  for  that  reason  are 
but  rarely  met  with  now-a-days. 

Michael  Praetorius  in  his  'Syntagma  mnsi- 
cum'  (published  161 9)  distinguishes  between  the 
'  viola  di  gamba*  and  the  'gross  viola  di  gamba,* 
which  he  also  calls  '  violono*  or  '  oontrabasso  di 
gamba.'  This  latter  one  we  must  suppose  to 
have  been  the  earlier  form  of  the  double-bass, 
which,  as  a  fact,  does  belong  to  the  gamba  tribe, 
and  not  to  that  of  the  violin,  as  is  shewn  by  its 
flat  back. 

C.  F.  Abel  (died  1787),  a  pupil  of  Bach,  and 
Lidl,  an  Englishman  (diol  1789),  were  the  last 
virtuosi  on  the  gamba.  Bumey,  and  Mozart  in 
his  letters,  both  speak  of  the  Elector  Maximilian 
III.  of  Bavaria  as  an  accomplished  gambist.  A 
Mrs.  Ottey  (1733)  and  a  Miss  Ford  (1760)  are 
recorded  antong  English  players  of  reputation. 

The  Italian  instrument-znakers  made  gambas 
only  down  to  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century, 
when  after  the  general  adoption  of  the  violin, 
they  seem  at  once  to  have  supplanted  it  by  the 
violoncello.  In  England,  France,  and  Germany 
they  were  made  up  to  the  middle  of  last  century. 
Joachim  Tielke  of  Hamburg  (1660-1730)  had  a 
great  reputation  as  a  maker.  [P.  D.] 

GAMBARINI,  SiONOZU,  sang  the  part  of  ist 
Israelitish  woman  in  'Judas*  April  i,  1747. 
She  was  a  soprano^  but  her  name  does  not  occur 
again.  [J.M.] 

GAMBLE,  JOHV,  a  riolinisl  in  the  x  7th  cen- 
tury, was  a  pupil  of  Ambrose  Beylaod,  one  of  the 
violins  to  CSiarles  I.  He  afterward*  psrfbnned 
at  one  of  the  theatres  and  was  a  comet  player  in 
the  Chapel  BoyaL  In  1657  he  published  'Ayres 
and  Dialogues  to  be  sung  to  the  Theorbo  Lnto 
or  Bass  Viol,*  the  words  by  Stanley,  aathor  </ 
the  History  of  Philosophy.  In  1659  he  pablidied 
a  second  book  entitled  'Ayrea  and  DialoguM 
for  One,  Two,  and  Three  Yoyoes.*  A  few  yean 
later  he  became  one  of  the  band  of  violins  to 
Charles  II,  and  a  composer  for  the  theatre.  Hii 
compositions  are  not  ci  a  high  order.  [W.  H.H.] 

GAMUT.  A  word  fast  becoming  obsolete  in 
England,  and  meaning  the  Scale.  It  is  dsrired 
from  gamnut,  the  Greek  name  of  the  letter  G, 
which  was  adopted  by  Guide  d'Arezso  as  the 
lowest  note  of  his  system,  and  thence  became 
employed  for  the  entire  compass  of  a  vdoe  or 
instrument.  The  French  word  ffamme  meau 
strictly  the  scale.    [See  Hbxaohobo.] 

In  the  6ld  English  Church  writers  'Gamut' 
signifies  the  key  of  G ;  '  Blow  in  Gamut*,  for  in- 
stance, being  Blow's  service  in  G«  [G.] 

GANDO,  K1COLA8,  type  founder,  born  ftt 
Gkneva  early  in  the  i8th  century,  resided  fin^ 
in  Berne  and  then  in  Paris,  where  he  established 
a  foundry  for  a  new  musical' type.  His  son, 
Pierre  Fran9oi8,  bom  at  Geneva  1733,  was  his 
assistant  and  suoceesor.     They  published  'Ob* 
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servations  stir  le  traits  historique  et  critique  de 
M.  Foumier,  etc.*  (Paria  1766),  with  the  view  of 
showing  that  Ballard's  process  was  an  imitation 
of  Breitkopfs.  It  contained,  amongst  others, 
specimens  of  6  pieces  of  ancient  music  printed  by 
Ballard,  and  a  Psalm  by  Roussier  in  Gando's 
own  characters,  and  printed  by  his  process,  the 
notes  and  the  lines  requiring  a  separate  im- 
pression, and  the  effect  resembling  copper  plate. 
Foumier  replied  (see  his  *  Mknuel  typographique,* 
pp.  269-306),  criticising  the  Gandos  and  their 
type,  which  was  however  superior  to  his  own, 
though  inferior  to  those  of  ^reitkopf  in  their 
own  day,  and  still  more  to  those  of  Duverger 
and  others  since.  The  father  died  in  1767,  the 
■on  in  1800,  both  in  Paris.  [M.C.  C] 

GANZ.    A  musical  fiunily  of  May ence. 

1.  Adolf,  bom  Oct.  14,  1796,  a  violinist, 
studied  harmony  under  HoUbusch ;  conductor  at 
Mayence  (1819),  Capellmeister  to-  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  (1835);  composed  a 
Tnelodrama,  overtures,  marches,.  Lieder,  and 
choruses  for  men's  voices. 

2.  His  brother,  Mobitz,  a  cellist  of  the  old 
school,  bom  1804,  was  first  cello  under  Adolph 
at  Mayence,  and'  (1826)  in  the  royal  band  at 
Berlin,  where  he  succeeded  Duport  and  Romberg. 
^n  iS.?3  h®  visited  Paris  and  London,  returning 
to  the  latter  in  57,  when  he  and  his  brother 
lieopold  played  at  the  Philharmonic  on  May  i. 
In  1845  he  led  tbe-violonoellos  at  the  Beethoven 
Feetivil  at  Bonn.  His  tone  is  fhll  and  mellow, 
and  his  execution  bfilliant,  though  his  style  is 
of  the  old  school.  His  compositions  for  his 
instrument  are  numerous,  but  few  only  have 
appeared  in  print. 

3.  The  third  brother,  Leopold,  violinist;  was 
bom  at  Mayence  1806,  played  much  with  Moritx 
in  the  style  of  the  brothers  Bohrer,  whom  they 
succeeded  in  the  roynl  band  at  Berlin  (1826). 
Leopold  was  well  received  at  the  Hague,  Rotter* 
dam,  and  Amsterdam,  and  in  1837  visited  England 
with  his  brother.  They  published  the  duets  in 
which  their  polished  and  brilliant  execution  had 
excited  so  much  admiration.  Leopold  died  in 
Berlin  in  1869.  Two  •sons  of  Adolf  are  known 
in  the  musical  world — Edward,  bom  at  Mayence 
April  29,  a  pianoforte-player  and  pupil  of  Thal- 
berg,  died  Nov.  26,  1869;  and  WUliam  (bom 
1830),  who  is  well  known  in 'London  as  a  teacher 
and  acoompanyist.  [M.C.C.] 

GARAT,  PiERBK  Jkan.  bom  at  Ustaritz,  April 
95,  1764,  died  in  Paris  March  i,  1823,  the  most 
extraordinary  French  singer  of  his  time.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  avooat,  and  destined  for  the 
bar,  but  early  manifested  a  passion  for  music, 
which  he  studied  under  Franz  Beck,  composer 
and  conductor  at  Bourdeaux.  He  seems  however 
never  to  have  gone  deeply  into  the  subject,  lor 
he  was  a  poor  reader,  and  owed  his  success  to 
his  natural  gifts  and  the  opportunity  he  enjoyed 
of  hearing  Gluck*s  works  and  of  comparing  the 
artists  at  the  French  and  Italian  operas  in  Paris. 
H«  possessed  a  fine -toned  expressive  voice  of 
nn  usual  compass,  including  both  baritone  and 
tenor  r^gistera^  an  astonishing  memory,  and  a 
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prodigious  power  of  imitation,  and  may  &irly 
be  said  to  nave  excelled  in  aU  styles ;  but  his 
great  predilection  throughout  his  life  was  for 
Gluck^s  music.  Having  been  the  favourite 
singer  of  Marie  Antoinette,  who  twice  paid  his 
debts,  he  fled  from  Paris  during  the  Terror,  and 
with  Rode  took  refuge  at  Hamburg,  where  the 
two  gave  very  successful  concerts.  On  his  re- 
turn to  France  he  appeared  at  the  'Concert 
Feydeau*  (1795)  and  the  'Concert  de  la  rue 
Glliy'  with  Buoh.  brilliant  success  that  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  singing  at  the  Conserva- 
toire in  1 799.  Among  his  pupils  were  Roland, 
Nourrit,.  Desp^ramons,  Ponchard,  Levasseur, 
Mmes.  Barbier  •  Walbonne,  Chevalier- Branchu, 
Duretr  Boulanger,  Rigaut,  and  MUe.  Duchamp, 
whom  he  married  when  he  was  55.  He  retained 
his  voice  till  he  was  50,  and  when  that  failed 
him  tried  to  attract  the  public  by  eccentricities 
of  dress  and  behaviour.  He  composed  several 
romances,  *  B^saire,^ '  Le  M^nestrel,*  '  Je  t'aime 
tant,'  etc.,  extremely  popular  in  their  day,  but 
new  so  monotonous  and  uninteresting  as  to  mAke 
it  evident  that  the  style  in  which  Garat  sang 
them  alone  ensured  their  success.  [G.C.J 

GARCIA,  a<  Spanish  family  of  musicians,  who 
have  been  well  characterised  as  'representative 
artists,  whose  power,  genius,  and  originality  have 
impressed  a  permanent  trace  on  the  record  of  the 
methods  of  vocal  execution  and  ornament*  (Chor- 
ley).  The  founder  of  the  family,  Manuel  del* 
PopoLO -Vicente,  was  bom  at  Seville  Jan.  22, 
1 775*  •  Beginning  as  a  chorister  in  the  Cathedral 
at  the  age  of  6,  at  17  he  was  already  well  known 
as  composer,  singer,  actor,  and  conductor.  By 
1805  he  had  established  his  reputation  at  home, 
and  his  pieces— chiefly  short  comic  operas — were 
performed  all  over  Spain.  He  made  his  d^ut 
in  PfHri%  Feb.  11,  1808,  in  Paer*s  'Griselda,* 
singing,  in*  Italian  1  for  the  first  time.  Within  a 
month  he  had  >  become  the  chief  singer  at  that 
theatre.  In  1809  he  produced  his  '  Poeta  calcu- 
lista,*  originally  brought  out  at  Madrid  in  1805. 
In  181 1  he  set  out  for  Italy.  At  Naples  Murat 
appointed  him  (181 2)  first  tenor  in  his  chapel. 
There  he  met  Anzani,  one  of  the  best  tenors  of 
the  old  Italian  school,  by  whose  hints  he  profited 
largely.  There  also,  stUl  combining  the  rdles  of 
singer  and  composer,  he  produced  his  '  Califo  di 
Bagdad,*  which  obtained  an  immense  success. 
In  1 8 1 5  Rossini  wrote  for  him  one  of  the  principal 
rdles  in '  Elisabetta,*  and  in  1 816  that  of  Aimaviva. 
About  the  end  of  18 1 6  he  returned  from  Naples 
to  England,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  revived 
his  '  Califo,'  and  produced  '  Le  Prince  d'occasion,* 
and  sang  in  Catalani's  troupe,  where  he  made 
a  great  hit  as  Paolino  in  the  'Matrimonio 
Se^neto.*  Annoyed  by  Catalani*s  management, 
he  left  Paris  for  London  about  the  end  of  181 7. 
In  the  ensuing  season  he  sang  in  the  'Barbiere* 
with  Mme.  Fodor,  and  in  other  operas,  with 
much  4clat.  In  181 9  he  retumed  to  Paris,  and 
sang  in  the  'Barbiere,*  not  till  then  heard  there. 
There  he  remained  tfll  1823,  performing  in 
'Otello,'  'Don  Giovanni,*  etc.,  and  composing 
'La  mort  du  Tasse*  and  'florestan'  for  the 
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Grand  Op^rs,  bendeci '  Faszoletto*  at  the  Italiem, 
'La  Meuni^'  at  the  Gyxxmaae,  and  5  others 
which  never  reached  the  stage.  In  the  spring 
of  1823  he  re-M>peared  in  London,  where -he  was 
still  a  most  effective  singer  (Ebers).  Here  he 
founded  his  fiunous  school  of  singing.  'He  sang 
in  London  a«dn  in  1824  in  'Zelmira'  and 
'  Riociardo  e  Zoraide.'  In  the  same  year  his 
'  Deux  oontrats'  was  given  at  the  Op^ra  Comique. 
In  1825  he  was  here  again,  his  salary  having 
risen  from  £260  (1823)  to  £1 250.  He  continued 
to  gain  still  greater  fame  by  teaching  than  by 
singing,  and  his  fertility  as  a  composer  was 
shown  by  at  least  a  Italian  operas, '  Astuzia  e 
prudenza '  and  '  Un  Avertimento/  Ihe  education 
of  his  illustrious  daughter  Marie,  subsequently 
Mme.  Malibran,  was  now  completed,  and  under 
his  care  she  made  her  d^but.  [See  Malibban.] 
He  then  realised  the  project  he  had  long  enter- 
tained of  founding  an  opera  at  New  York,  and 
set  out  with  that  object  from  Liverpool,  taking 
with  him  an  Italian  company,  which  included 
the  young  Crivelli  as  tenor,  his  own  son  Manuel 
and  Angrisani,  De  Rosich,  Mme.  Barbieri,  Mme. 
Crarcia,  and  his  daughter.  At  New  York  he 
produced  no  less  than  11  new  Italian  operas  in 
a  single  year.  In  1827  he  went  to  Mexico,  where 
he  brought  out  8  operas,  all  apparently  new. 
After  18  months*  stay,  he  set  out  to  return  with 
the  produce  of  this  hard  toil ;  but  the  party  was 
stopped  by  brigands,  and  he  was  denuded  of 
everything,  including  nearly  £6000  in  gold. 

Garcia  now  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  re- 
appeared  at  the  Italiens.  He  then  (fevoted 
himself  to  teaching;  and  died  June  2,  1832. 
Garcia  was  a  truly  extraordinary  person.  His 
energy,  resource,  and  accomplishments  may  be 
gathered  fit)m  the  foregoing  brief  narrative. 
His  singing  and  acting  were  remarkable  for  verve 
and  intelligence.  He  was  a  good  musician,  and 
wrote  with  facility  and  effect,. as  the  list  of  his 
works  sufficiently  shows.  F^tis  enumerates  no 
less  than  17  Spanish,  19  Italian,  and  7  French 
operas.  Words  and  music  seem  to  have  beon 
alike  easy  to  him.  His  most  celebrated  pupils 
were  his  daughters  Marie — Mme.  Malibrau,  and 
Pauline — Mme.Viardot,  Mmes.  Rimbault,  Ruiz- 
Garcia,  M^ric-Lalande,  FavelU,  Comtesse  Merlin ; 
Adolphe  Nourrit,  G^raldy,  and  his  son  Manuel 
Garcia. 

Manuel  Garcia  was  bom  at  Madrid,  March 
17,  1805.  His  education  began  early,  and  at  15 
he  received  instruction  in  harmony  from  F^tis, 
and  in  singing  from  his  £sther.  In  1825  he 
accompanied  his  father  to  America.  Once  more 
in  Paris  (1829)  he  quitted  the  stage,  and  devoted 
himself  to  teaching.  A  little  later  he  lundertook 
a  serious  scientific  enquiry  into  the  oonformation 
of  the  vocal  organs,  the  limits  of  registers,  and 
the  mechanism  of  sifiging ;  of  which  the  results 
were  two— (i)  his  application  of  the  Laryngo- 
scope, the  vslue  of  which  is  now  universally 
recognised  by  physicians  and  artists,  and  (2)  his 
'  M^inoire  sur  la  voix  humaine,'  presented  to  the 
French  Institut  in  1840,  which  obtained  for  him 
the  congratulations  of  the  Academy,  and  may  be 
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said  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  sabeieqoent 
investigations  into  the  voice.  Appointed  pro- 
fessor (3  singing  at  the  Conservatoire,  he  pnblislied 
in  1847*  his  MVait^  complet  de  Tart  da  chanty 
en  2  parties,*  4to,  which  has  been  translated  into 
Italian,  Grerman,  and  English,  and  has  gained  a 
world-wide  reputation.  Among  his  pupils  may 
be  mentioned  Mmes.  Jenny  Lind,  Catherine 
Hayes,  and  Henriette  Nissen  (afterwards  Mme. 
Saloman),  and  M.  BataiUe.  In  1850  Garcia 
resigned  his  position  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
came  to  London.  He  is  still  a  Professor  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  one  of  the  leading 
teachers  of  singing  in  London.    ^See  also  Mali- 

BBAK,  and  YlABDOT.]  [J.M.] 

GARDANE,  AktOkio,  a  composer,  printer 
and  publisher  of  music  in  Venice  frx>m  1538  to 
1 569.  From  and  after  1557  his  name  is  given  as 
Gaidano.  After  his  removal  his  sons  Cipriano 
and  Annibale  published  a  few  works,  aiid  an 
Angelo  Gardano,  whose  relationship  does  not 
appear,  many  more.  There  was  an  Alessandro 
in  a  small  way  at  Rome.  The  Venice  house 
lasted  till  16 19.  Their  publications  consist  of 
the  Masses,  Psalms,  Motets,  Madrigals,  Canzoni, 
and  other  compositions,  of  Archadelt^  Jacket, 
Lasso,  Prore,  Nannino,  and  other  great  Flemish 
and  Italian  writers,  and  fill  many  volumes.  See 
Eitner,  Bibliog.  der  Sanmielwerke,  etc  [G.] 

GARDINER,  William,  the  son  of  a  stockisg 
manufacturer  at  Leicester^  was  bom  in  that  town 
March  15,  1770.    He  became  an  assistant  to  his 
father  in  his  business,  to  which  he  afterwards 
succeeded,  and  which  he  carried  on  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.    But  the  taste  for  music  never 
forsook  him.    His  business  occasionally  required 
him  to  visit  the  continent,  and  he  availed  hinuelf 
of  such  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  the  best  foreign  composers,  par* 
ticularly  of  the  great  German  masters,  so  thst 
for  a  long  period  he  knew  more  about  their 
productions,  especially  those  of  Beethoven,  than 
the  majority  of  English  professors.   (See  Thayer, 
Beethoven,  i.  441.)   Both  at  home  and  abroad  he 
sought  and  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  the  best 
musicians  of  all  ranks,  both  professors  and  ama- 
teurs.  In  his  youth  he  composed  some  songs  and 
duets,  which  were  publishea  as  the  productions  of 
'  W.  G.  Leicester.*   He  next  produced,  under  the 
title  of  '  Sacred  Melodies,'  a  selection  of  pieces 
by  the  best  masters,  chiefly  foreign,  adapted  to 
^glish  words,  which  he  hoped  might  be  adopted 
in  our  churches  to  the  exclusion  of  the  clumsy 
verses  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  and  Brady  and 
Tate.     Six  volumes  of  this  work  appeared  at 
distant  intervals,  and  it  included  a  voltune  of 
selections  irom  the  works  of  English  cathedrsl 
composers.    It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Pro- 
crustean plan  was'followed  with  the  music  in  order 
to  fit  it  to  the  words ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  the 
work  had  the  merit  of  introducing  to  the  aotice 
of  the  English  public  many  fine  compositions. 
In  181 7  Gardiner  added  notes  to  the  translation 
of  Beyle's  'Life  of  Haydn*  by  Robert  Brewin, 
his  follow  townsman,  published  in  oonjunctioU 
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with  traiiBlatioiis  of  Sohlictegroll^s  '  JJh  of  Mo- 
nurt/  and  other  pieces.  He  next  compiled  an 
oratorio,  entitled  '  Judah/  by  adapting  English 
words  to  music  selected  prinoip«illy  from  the 
masses  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  and 
connected  by  compositions  of  his  own.  He  wrote 
to  Beethoven  o£foring  him  loo  guineas  for  an 
overture  to  this  work,  but  received  no  reply, 
owing,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  miscarriage  of  his 
letter.  In  1830  he  published  a  work,  entitled 
'  The  Music  of  Nature ;  or,  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  what  is  passionate  and  pleasing  in  the  art  of 
singing,  speaking,  and  performing  upon  musical 
instruments,  is  derived  from  the  sounds  of  the 
animated  world.'  The  musical  examples  were 
published  separately.  In  1838  he  published  two 
volumes  called  'Music  and  Friends ;  or.  Pleasant 
Recollections  of  a  Dilettante,' — the  utility  of 
which  is  much  impaired  by  its  frequent  inac- 
curacy,— with  a  third  volume  in  1853.  In  1840 
he  adapted  Pope*s  '  Universal  Prayer'  to  music 
by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  '  Sights  in 
Italy,  with  some  Account  of  the  present  state  of 
music  and  the  sister  arts  in  that  country '  appeared 
ini847.  Besides  these  works  Gardiner  composed 
a  few  anthems.  He  died  Nov.  x6,  1853,  in  the 
84th  year  of  his  age.  [W.H.H.] 

GARDONI,  Italo,  bom  at  Parma  late  in 
i8ai,  studied  singing  under  De'  Cesari.  He 
made  his  cUbiU  at  Viadana  in  1840  in  '  Roberto 
Devereux.'  In  the  same  year  he  was  engaged 
by  Ronzani,  with  whom  he  went  to  Turin  and 
Berlin,  where  he  sang  the  rdle  of  Rodrigo,  with 
Rubini  as  Otello.  Rubini  took  a  great  fancy 
for  the  young  artist,  and  predicted  for  him 
a  brilliant  career.  Gardoni  sang  during  two 
seasons  at  Milan,  and  afterwards  at  Brescia. 
Thence  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  sang,  in  company 
with  Viardot,  Alboni,  and  Tadolini,  in  the  'Bar- 
biere,'  'Linda,'  etc.  In  1844-5  he  appeared  at  the 
Acad^mie  Royale,  creating  the  tenor  parts  in 
'  Marie  Stuart,*  '  L*  Ame  en  peine,'  etc.  In  Paris 
Gardoni  remained  for  three  years,  singing  the 
principal  rdlts  in  the  '  Favorite,'  '  Robert  le  Dia- 
ble,'  '  Charles  Six,'  etc.  In  1847  he  went  to  the 
Th^tre  dee  Italiens,  and  in  the  same  spring  made 
his  first  appearance  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and 
*  by  his  charm  of  person  and  of  voice  (somewhat 
slight  though  the  latter  has  proved)  did  more  to 
reconcile  the  public  to  the  loss  of  Signer  Mario 
than  could"  have  been  expected.  A  word  is  his 
due — as  the  due  of  a  real  artist,  who  has  finished 
every,  phrase  that  he  has  sung,  and  has  pointed 
every  word  that  he  has  said.  There  has  always 
been  the  real  Italian  elegance— and  that  more  uni- 
versal el^^nce  which  belongs  to  no  country — in 
Signer  Gardoni'  (Chorley).  Here  he  created  the 
tenor  HUe  in  Verdi's  '  Masnadieri.*  Since  then, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  seasons  spent  at 
8t.  Petersburg,  Madrid,  Amsterdam,  and  Rome, 
Gardoni  has  come  every  spring  to  London,  and 
returned  to  Paris  (Italiens)  for  the  winter. 

Gardoni  belonged  to  the  mezzo  camtUre  class 
of  tenors.  His  repertoire  was  rather  exception- 
ally large ;  for  he  sung  in  the  '  Barbiere,' '  L'lta- 
liiuoa  in.  Algleri,'  and  'Le  Comte  Ory,'  as  well 
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as  in  the  ^Puritani,'  ' Sonnambula,'  'Robert  le 
Diable,'  ' Masaniello,'  and  Gounod's  'Faust.' 
He  is  a  member  of  the  *  Soci^t^  de  Bienfaisance 
Italienne'  of  Paris,  and  a  chevalier  of  the  'Co- 
rona d'ltalia.'  He  married  a  daughter  of  Tarn- 
burini  Aug.  14, 1847 ;  and  in  1874  retired  from 
the  stage.  [J.  M.] 

GASPARINI,  Fbaitcesco,  bom  at  Lucca  in 
1665,  according  to  F^tis,  but  the  date  Is  possibly 
somewhat  too  early.  He  was  a  pupil,  first  of 
Corelli  and  afterwards  of  Bernardo  Pasquini, 
wjas  Maestro  di  Coro  at  the  Ospedate  di  Pieta 
in  Venice,  and  a  member  of  the  Accademia 
Filarmonica.  In  1725  he  was  elected  maestro 
by  the  Chapter  of  St.  John  Lateran,  but  he  was 
akeady  in  broken  health  at  the  -time  of  his 
appointment,  and  retired  upon  halfpay  in  August 
of  the  following  year.  He  retain^  his  post 
nominally,  >vith  Girolamo  Chiti  for  a  coadjutor, 
until  April  1727,  when  he  died.  The  celebrated 
Benedetto  Marcello  was  his  pupil  for  many  years 
both  at  Venice  and  at  Rome,  and  a  correspond- 
ence between  them,  continued  up  to  a  few  weeks 
before  the  death  of  Gasparini,  testifies  to  the 
esteem  in  which  the  great  scholar  held  his 
master.  A  professional  confiict  between  Gas- 
parini and  A.  Scarlatti,  the  origin  of  which  was 
unknown  to  Baini,  took  the  form  of  an  exchange 
of  cantatas,  by  no  means  a  regretable  method  of 
retort  between  rival  and  disputative  artists. 

Gasparini  wrote  equally  well  for  the  church 
and  for  the  stage,  and  F^tis  gives  a  list  of  no 
less  than  thirty-two  of  his  operas.  Several  of 
them  were  favourites  in  London  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  He  also  composed  several 
cantatas.  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  now 
best  remembered  is  his  treatise  upon  accompani- 
ment intituled  'L'Armonico  prattico  al  cembalo, 
ovvero  r^ole,  osservazioni  ed  avertimenti  per  ben 
suonare  il  basso  e  accompagnare  sopra  il  cembalo, 
spinetta  ed  organo.'  This  work  was  republished 
so  lately  as  1802  at  Venice,  and  has  maintained 
its  position  in  Italy  even  since  the  appearance 
of  the  clearer  and  better  arranged  treatise  of 
Fenaroli.  [E.H.P.] 

GASSM  ANN,  Florian  Leopold,  bom  May  4, 
1 72  3,  at  Briix  in  Bohemia :  in  1 736  ran  away  from 
his  father  who  wished  to  eilucate  him  as  a  mer- 
chant. By  playing  the  harp  he  worked  his  way 
to  Bologna,  where  he  studied  for  two  years  under 
Padre  Martini.  He  then  entered  the  service  of 
Count  Leonardi  Veneri  -at  Venice,  and  his  com- 
positions were  soon  in  general  request.  In  176  a 
he  was  invited  to  Vienna  as  a  ballet-composer. 
On  the  death  of  Reutter  in  1771,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  appointed  him  Court  Capellmeister 
with  a  salary  of  800  ducats.  Very  soon  after 
entering  on  his  ncfw  office  he  suggested  the 
formation  of  the  'Tonkiinstler  Societat,'  a  Fund 
for  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Vienna  musi- 
cians, a  society  which  in  i86a  was  reorganised 
under  the  name  of  the  'Haydn.*  See  Pohl's 
'  Denkschrift,'  etc.  (Vienna  1871).  Gassmann 
died  Jan.  21,  1774,  owing  to  a  fall  firom  his 
carriage.  He  composed  23  Italian  operas,  of 
which  two  were  translated  into  German,  '  L'Amor 
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arUgian»*  by  Neefe,  ftud '  La  ContesBina  *  by  HUler. 
He  alio  oomposed  mach  church  music,  which 
]yiozart  thought  more  of  than  of  hiB  operas 
(Letter*  Feb.  5,  1783).  When  at  Leipsic,  he 
said  to  Doles,  who  could  not  quite  join  in  his 
praises, '  Papa,  if  you  only  knew  all  we  have  of 
his  in  Vienna !  Aa  soon  as  I  get  back  I  shall 
study  him  in  eamesti  and  hope  to  learn  a  great 
deal.'  Gassmann  cannot  be  said.  ^  have  exer* 
cised  any  special,  influence  on  the  developement 
of  musical  form  effected  during  his  time  by 
Emanuel  Bach,  Haydn,  and  Mozart.  His  best 
pupil  was  Salim,  who  after  their  father'a 
dea^  edjocated  Gassmann's  df^ughten  9a  opera- 
vngeis.  [F.  G.] 

GASTOLDI,  Giovanni  Giacomo,  bora  at 
Caravaggio  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  oen- 
tury ;  maestro  di  capella  in  Mantua,,  and  later 
in  Mil^n  (^93).  He  was  the  author  of  *  Bal- 
letti  da  auonare,  cantare,  e  ballare'  (Venice 
1591-5 ;  Antwerp  1596),  which  are  said  to  have 
served  Morley  90  models  for  his  'Ballets  or 
Fal  las.'  Two  of  them  are  well  known  to  Eng- 
lish amateurs  under  the  names  of  *  Maidens  fair 
of  Mantua's  city/  and  'Soldiers  brave  and 
gallant  be.*  Two  others,  'Viver  lieto  voglio,* 
and  '  A  lieta  vita,*  are  given  by  Bumey  in  his 
History  of  Music.  These  were  sdopted  as  Hymn 
tunes  by  Lindemann  in  1597  to  the  words 
'  Jesu,  wollst  uns  weisen,*  and  '  In  dir  ist  Freude  * 
respectively  (Ddring,  Choralkunde,  45).     [F.  G.] 

GATES,  Bbrnard.  Second  son,  of  Bernard 
Gates  of  Westminster,  Gent.  Born  probably  in 
1685  ;  is  mentioned  in  1702  as  one  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Chapel  Royal;  was  made  a  Gentle- 
man of  the  same  in  1 708  in  place  of  John  Howell, 
who  died  July  15,  and  Master  of  the  Choristers,. 
Michaelmas  1740,  vice  J.  CHiurchx  resided  in 
James  Street,  Westminster.  In  1758  he  retired 
to  North  Aston,  Oxon,  where  he  died,  Nov.  15, 
'773i  "^S^  SS*  He  was  buried  ui  the  North 
Cloister  at  Westminster,  '  near  his  wife  and 
daughter.'  He  held  the  sinecure  office,  now 
abolished,  of  Tuner  of  the  Regals  in*  the  King's 
household — see  his  epitaph  at  Aston. 

His  chief  claim  to  mention  is  hU  connexion 
with  Handel,  whose  '  Esther '  was  acted  under 
Gates*8  care  by  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
at  his  house  Feb.  2$.  1733,  and  afterwards  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket.  He  also  sang 
one  of  the  airs  in  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum  oUt 
its  first  performance.  [G.] 

GATTNTLETT,  Henrt  John,  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Gauntlett,  was  bora  in  1806  at 
Wellington,  Salop.  He  wa%  educated  by  his 
father,  and  at  an  early  age  evinced  an  aptitude 
for  music,  especially  for  playing  on  the  organ,. 
His  father  was  presented  to  th^  vip^rage  of 
Olney,  Bucks,  and  ther^  ^U  the  age  o^  nine,, 
young  Gauntlett  entered  on  the  duties  o#his  first 
organist  appointment.  In  i8a6  he  was  articled 
to  a  solicitor.  During  his  clerkship  he  pursued 
the  study  of  law  and  music  with  equal  assiduity, 
vd  In  1827  obtained  the  post  of  organist  of 
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St.  Olave's,  Sonthwark,  which  he  held  for  upwards 
of  20  years.  In  183 1  he  was  admitted  a  s^citor, 
and  commenced  practice  in  the  City  of  London 
in  partnership  with  a  brother.  About  1836, 
having  attained  a  high  reputation  as  an  organist, 
he  commenced  his  advocacy  of  a  reform  in  ogan 
building  by  the  adoption  of  the  C  organ  in  the 
place  of  the  old  F  and  O  instruments.  He  met 
with  the  strongest  cmposition,  but  finding  a  valu* 
able  auxiliary  in  WuUam  Hill,  the  organ  builder 
(who,  under  his  superintendence  constructed  the 
organs  in  St.  Luke's,  Cheetham,  Manchester; 
St.  Peter's,  Cornhill ;  Ashton-under-Lyne  churdi ; 
Dr.  Rafiles'  chapel,  Liverpool;  and  St.  John's, 
Calcutta ;  and  reconstructed  the  large  organs  in 
Birmingham  Town  Hall,  and  Christ  Churdi, 
Newgate  Street),  he  attained  his  aim,  and 
through  his  exertions  the  C  organ  was  firmly 
settled  in  England.  In  1836  he  became  otrganist 
of  Chi:ist  Church,  Newgate  Street.  In  1842  Dr. 
Howley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  About 
the  same  time  he  gave  up  the  law  and  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  music.  In  the  year  1 844  Craunt- 
lett,  ini  conjunction  with  Charles  Child  Speno». 
drew  attention  to  the  subject  of  Gr^orian  music 
by  the  publioation  of  the  Hymnal  for  Matins  and 
Evensong  (Bell  ft  Daldy).  He  took  an  active 
part  in  promoting  the  extension  of  choral  worship, 
and  composed  many  chants  and  anthems.  With 
equal  ardour  he  laboured  to  increase  the  study 
of  the  works  of  Handel,  Bach,  Beethoven,  ^x>hr 
and  Mendelssohn,  publishing  arrangements  of 
the  choral  and  instrumental  fugues  of  Bach; 
Beethoven's  choral  works;  Cherubini's  ttitto; 
the  Overtures  and  (Ilhoruses  in  Spohr's  'Croci< 
fixion,'  etc.,  for  the  organ,  with  pedals.  But  it 
is  as  a  composer  and  editor  of  psalm  and  hynm 
tunes  that  he  will  be  best  remembered.  For 
upwards  of  40  years  he  worked  in  that  field 
with  unwearied  enthusiasm,  and  there  wss 
scarcely  a  publication  of  any  note  issued  during 
that  period  in  which  he  was  not  engaged  ss 
editor,  assistant,  or  oontributor.  Gauntlett  also 
appeared  as  a  lecturer  on  music  and  as  a 
critic  and  reviewer,  and  able  articles  from  hii 
pen,  abounding  in  learning  and  spirit  (the 
opinions  oonfidontly  expressed),  will  be  found 
in  the  first  6  volumes  of  "  The  Musical  World,* 
in  'The  Moraing  Poet,'  'The  Orchestn,'  and 
*The  Church  Musician.'  After  quitting  St 
01ave*s  and  Christ  Church,  Gauntlett  was  sno- 
oessively  organist  of  a  church  at  Kmsington 
Park,  of  Union  Chapel,  Islington  (for  13  years), 
and  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smithfield. 
He  was  chosen  by  Mendelssohn  to  play  the 
organ  part  in  his  oratorio,  '  Elijah,'  on  its  i»t>- 
duction  at  Birmingham,  Aug.  26,  1846.  He 
died  suddenly,  from  heart  disease,  Feb.  ai,  1876. 
Gauntlett's  principal  pubUcations,  besides 
those  mentioned,  were  '  The  C^uroh  Hymn  and 
Tune  Book '  (with  Rev.  W.  J.  Blew),  1844-51 ; 
Cantus  Melodici,  1845;  'The  Comprehensive 
Tune  Book'  (with  Kearas),  1846-7;  'Tfa« 
HaUelujah*  (with  Rev.  J.  J.  Waite),  1848-55; 
*The  Congregational  Psalmist*  (with  Dr.  Allon), 
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r85i  ;  Carlyle*B  '  Manual  of  Psalmody/  i860 ; 
*  Tanes,  New  and  Old,'  and  Harland's  '  Church 
Psalter  and  Hymnal/  1868;  'Specimens  of  a 
Cathedral  Psalter ' ;  '  The  Encyclopaedia  of  the 
Chant*;  'Hymns  and  Glorias*;  *St.  Mark's 
Tune  Book*;  'Hymns  for  Little  Children/ 
and  several  collections  of  Christmas  Carols, 
Anthems,  Songs,  etc.,  and  some  organ  arrange- 
ments. [W.H.H.] 

GAVEATJX,  Pierre,  bom  at  Beaera  Aug. 
1 761;  died  insane  at  Charenton  Feb.  5,  1825; 
studied  composition  under  Beck,  conducted  of  the 
theatre  at  Bourdeaux.  There  he  made  his  d^but 
as  tenor  with  a  sucoeas  which  decided  his  future 
careor.  His  voice  was  warm  and  flexible,  he 
sang  with  great  expression,  and  during  an  en- 
gagement in  Paris  in  1789  created  many  im- 
portant parts.  As  a  composer  he^  produced 
between  1792  and  1818  no  less  than  35  operas, 
written  in  an  easy  and  essentially  dramatic  style, 
natural  and  simple  in  melody,  but  not  charac- 
terised by  depth  or  originality.  Among  these 
may  be  specified  'Les  deux  Suisses'  (1792); 
'  Le  petit  Matelot*  (1795^);  '  L^nore  ou  I'amoui- 
conjugal*  (1798),  the  same  subject  which  Bee* 
thoven  afterwards  set  as  '  Fidelio* ;  'Le  Bouffe 
et  le  Tailleur'  (1804),  simg  by  Ponchard  and 
Cinti-Damoreau  as  late  as  1835,  and  played  in. 
London  in  1849;  and  'Monsieur  Deschalumeaux* 
(1806),  afterwards  played  as  a  pantomime.  He 
also  published  a  book  of  Italian  'Canzonette* 
dedicated  to  Garat,  and  another  of  French 
'Romances.*  These  are  forgotten,  but  some  of 
his  opera  airs  have  maintained  their  popularity, 
and  occupy  an  honourable  place  in  '  La  Cl^  du 
Caveau.'  [G.C.] 

GAVINnSiS,  Pierre,  an  eminent  French 
Tiolin-player,  According  to  some  authorities  he 
was  bom  at  Bourdeaux  in  1728,  while  others 
give  Paris  and  the  year  1726.  His  instmctors 
are  equally  unknown,  but  it  is  assumed  that  he 
was  self-taught,  forming  his  style  chiefly  after 
the  great  Itsdian  violinists,  who  were  then  much 
in  &e  habit  of  travelling  in  France.  He  was 
atill  »  boy  when  he  made  his  first  suooessfiil 
appearance  at  the  Concert  spirituel  in  1741,  and 
after  this  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  but  rarely  left 
Paris,  where  he  soon  came  to  be  considered  as 
the  best  living  violinist,  and  was  a  great  favourite 
in  fashionable  circles.  Contemporary  writers 
attribute  to  him  all  the  qualities  of  a  really  great 
performer — wonderful  execution,  a  great  tone, 
spirit  and  feeling.  His  fiery  temperament  at 
one  time  got  him  into  considerable  trouble :  he 
became  involved  in  a  liaium  with  a  lady  of  the 
court,  and  on  being  detected  had  to  fly  from 
Pariii^  but  was  captured  and  imprisoned  for  a 
year.  This  experience  effectually  sobered  him, 
and  we  are  assured  that  later  in  life  he  was  as 
much  esteemed  for  his  social  virtues  as  for  his 
artiatlo  gifts.  During  his  imprisonment  he  com- 
posed a  piece  which,  under  the  name  of  'Romance 
ileGavini^'fora  long  time  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity  in  France,  and,  according  to  F^tis, 
used  to  move  the  hearers  to  team,  when,  per- 
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formed  by  the  composer.  On  the  foundation  of 
the  Conservatoire  in  1794,  Gavini^s  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  professorship  of  the  violin.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1800. 

Li  France  Gnkvini^  is  generally  considered  the 
founder  of  the  great  French  school  of  violinists. 
This  is  true  in  one  sense,  as  he  was  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  the  violin  at  the  Conservatoire,  but  with 
such  a  predecessor  as  Leclair,  the  title  appears 
at  least  disputable.  Viotti  is  said  to  have  spoken 
of  him  as  the  French  Tartini.  But,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gavini^s  did  more 
than  any  one  before  him  towards  transplanting 
into  France  the  trae  and  earnest  style  of  the 
great  Italian  school  of  violin -plajring,  it  is  im- 
possible to  rank  him  in  any  way  vrith  Tartini  as 
a  composer  for  the  violin  or  even  as  a  performer. 
His  works,  while  npt  devoid  of  a  certain  pathetic 
dignity,  do  not  shew  an  individual  original  style, 
and  are  in,  every  respect  inferior  to  Tartini*s 
masterpieces.  Xhey  are  on  the  whole  rather  dry 
and  laboured.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be 
granted  that  they  indicate  considerable  advance 
in  technical  execution.  His  most  celebrated 
work,  '  Les  vingt-quatres  Matinees,*  surpasses  in 
difficulty  anything  ever  written  by  Tartini,  and 
as  we  are  assured  that  Gavinies  used  to  play  them 
even  in  his  old  age  with  the  greatest  perfection, 
we  must  assume  him  to  have  possessed  an  eminent 
executiouft  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  man- 
ner of  writing  for  the  violin,  and  the  peculiar 
class  o€  difficulties  which  his  studies  contain, 
show  a  tendency  to.  go  beyond  the  natural 
resources  of  the  instrument — in  fact,  a  tendency 
to  exaggeration,  such  as  invariably  makes  its 
appearance  after  a  classical  period  in  any  ai-t, 
and  such  as.  in  the  art  of  violin  playing  in  par- 
ticular, is  represented  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  by  the  masters  who  lived  after  Tartini 
and  before  Viotti.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Gavini^*  '  Matinees  *  cannot  be  ranked  with  the 
classical  studies  of  Rode,  Kreutzer,  and  Fiorillo. 
This  however  does  not  preclude  their  being  both 
of  interest  and  use  to  advanced  students. 

Capron,  Robineau,  and  Le  Due  atn^,  are  the 
best  known  of  Gavini^'  numerous  pupils.  Besides 
the  '  Matinees '  he  published  6  Concertos  for  the 
Violin,  2  sets  of  Sonatas  for  Violin  and  Bass 
(some  of  which  have  been  recently  republished 
by  Alard  and  David),  3  Sonatas  for  Violin  Solo 
(one  of  them  entitled '  Le  Tombeau  de  Gavinies*). 
He  also  composed  an  opera  which  was  played  at 
the  Com<^die-Italienne  in  1 760.  [F.D.] 

GAVOTTE.  A  French  dance,  the  name  of 
which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Gavots,  or 
people  of  the  payi  de  Gap  in  Dauphin^.  Its- 
original  peculiarity  as  a  danse  grace  was  that  the 
dancers  lifted  their  feet  from  the  ground,  while 
in  former  danses  graves  they  walked  or  diufiled 
— (littr^).  It  is  in  common  time,  of  moderately 
quick  movement,  and  in  two  parts,  each  of  which 
is,  as  usual  with  the  older  dances,  repeated.  In 
the  original  form  of  the  dance  the  first  part  con- 
sisted of  four  and  the  second  of  eight  bars ;  when 
introduced  as  one  of  the  movements  of  a  suite,  it 
has  no  fixed  number  of  bars.    The  fdllovsing  is 
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the  first  stndn  of  the  fint  gayotte  in  Bach's  Snitej 
inD:— 
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The  gBToito  thonld  always  b^gin  <m  the  third 
beat  of  the  bar,  each  part  finiahiDg,  therefore, 
with  a  half-bar,  which  must  contain  a  minim, 
and  not  two  crotchets.  Oocarional  exceptiouB 
may  be  found  to  the  rule  that  the  gavotte  is  to 
begin  on  the  third  crotchet,  as,  for  instance,  in 
that  of  No.  3  of  Bach's  '  Suites  Franvaisee,*  which 
commences  on  the  first  crotchet,  of  whic^,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  noticed  that  in  some  editions 
it  is  termed  an  '  Anglaise.*  In  any  case  it  is  not 
strictly  a  gavotte.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
'  gavotte '  in  Gluck's  '  Orph^,'  which  begins  on 
the  fourth  beat  of  the  bar,  and  should  therefore 
rather  have  been  marked  'Tempo  di  Gavotta.' 
A  second  eavotte  frequently  succeeds  the  first 
as  a  '  trio,  in  the  modem  sense  of  that  term. 
This  second  gavotte  is  either  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  the  first,  as  in  Bach*s  Suite  in  B  minor 
(' Franxosische  Ouverture*),  or  is  a  Musette, 
i.e.  founded  on  a  ' dione-bass,'  as  In  the  third 
and  sixth  of  Bach*s  '  Suites  Anglaises.*  The  posi- 
tion of  the  gayotte  in  the  suite  is  not  invariable, 
but  it  usually  follows  the  sarabande,  though 
occasionally  (as  in  iiach's  Suite  in  B  minor  above 
referred  to),  it  precedes  it.  [£.  P.] 

GAWLEB,  an  organist  in  London  In  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  published  a  collection 
of  psalm  tunes  with  interludes,  under  the  title  of 
' Harmonia  Sacra ' ;  'Dr.  Watts's  Divine  Psalms' ; 
'Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord,'  and  two  sets  of 
« Voluntaries  for  the  Organ.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

G  AWTHORN,  Nathaniel,  clerk  at  the  Friday 
Lecture  in  East  Cheap,  published  in  1730  a 
collection  of  psalm  tunes  in  4  parts  under  the 
titie  of  *  Harmonia  Perfecta,*  containing  also 
some  hymns  and  anthems,  and  an  Introduction 
toPsahnody.  [W.H.H.] 

GAZZA  LADRA,  LA  (the  thievinsr  magpie). 
A  comic  opera  in  two  acts ;  libretto  by  Gherardini ; 
music  by  Boesini ;  produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan, 
in  the  Spring  of  181 7,  in  London  at  the  King's 
Theatre  March  10,  1821,  and  in  Paris  Sept.  18. 
In  English  (adapted  by  Bishop)  as  'Ninetta,  or, 
the  Maid  of  Palaiseau/  at  Covent  Garden,  Feb.  4, 
1830.  [G.] 

GAZZANIGA,  Giuseppe,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  opera  composers  of  his  time,  bom  at 
Verona,  Oct.  1743;  pupil  of  Porpora,  both  in 
Venice  and  at  San  Onofrio  in  Naples.  He  also 
studied  under  Piccimii.  Through  Sacchini's  in- 
fluence his  first  opera  '  H  finto  cieco '  was  pei^ 
formed  in  Vienna  (1770).  Among  his  many 
operas   may    be   mentioned    '11  convietato  di 
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pietro,*  the  forerunner  of  'Don  GioTannl,*  which 
had  an  extraordinary  success  in  Venice  (1787), 
Ferrara,  Bome,  Bergamo,  and  London,  where  it 
was  performed  repeatedly,  (jazzaniga  was  after- 
wards maestro  di  capella  at  Cremona,  where  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  church  music.    [F.  G.] 

GEBAUER,  Franz  Xaveb,  bom  in  1784  at 
Eckersdorf,  Glatz,  Prussian  Silesia,  received  his 
early  musical  education  from  his  fisther,  the  vil- 
lage schoolmaster.  In  1804  he  became  organist 
at  Frankenstein;  and  in  18 10  went  to  Viemia, 
where  he  soon  became  known  for  his  extrs(s> 
dinary  execution  on  the  Jews-harp,  and  lived  by 
giving  excellent  pianoforte  lessons,  and  playing 
the  cello.  In  18 16  he  was  appointed  Char- 
director  of  the  church  of  St.  Angustin,  and  there, 
thanks  to  his  indefistigable  c^orts,  the  larger 
works  of  the  great  masters  were  satisfactorily 
performed.  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  active  members  of  the  'Gesellschaft  der 
Musikfireunde, '  founded  in  181 3.  IniSiQ,  through 
his  endeavours,  were  started  the  Spirituel-Concerte 
which  continued  in  existence  until  1848,  and 
into  the  programmes  of  which  none  but  sterling 
works  were  admitted.  [See  Spikitdel  Concebte.] 
Grebauer  was  the  first  conductor,  but  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  fr^  of  his  labours.  In  Oct.  1833  he 
returned  firom  a  journey  to  Switzerland  seriously 
ill,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  the  13th  Dec.,  sincerely 
regretted  as  a  sterling  musician  and  an  upright 
man.  He  published  a  few  Lieder,  and  left  a  small 
number  of  choral  compositions  in  MS.  He  was 
intimate  with  Beethoven,  who  in  a  note  preserved 
by  Seyfried  ('  Beethovens  Studien,'  Anh.  36,  and 
Nohl  s  Briefe,  No.  234),  puns  upon  his  nanie  in 
his  favourite  style,  calling  him  '  Geh'  P^uer '  and 
'der  Bauer.'  [C.F.P.] 

GEDACKT-WORK  (i.e.  gedeekt).  All  the 
Flue-stops  of  an  Oi^n  composed  of  pipes  that 
are  entirely  covered  or  closed  in  at  the  top  aie 
members  of  the  '  Gredackt '  or  Covered- work.  To 
this  class  therefore  belong  the  Sub-Bourdon,  32 ; 
Bourdon,  16 ;  Stopped  Dmpason,  8 ;  and  Stq)ped 
Flute,  4  feet -tone.  When  made  to  a  'small 
scale,*  and  voiced  so  as  to  produce  a  sweet  tone, 
the  adjective  'Lieblich*  is  prefixed,  as  Lieblich 
Bourdon,  16,  Lieblich  Gedackt,  8,  Lieblich  Flote, 
4  feet-tone.  Lax^ge  stopped  pipes  are  generally 
made  of  wood ;  the  smaller  ones  either  of  wood  or 
metal.  Covered  Stops  were  first  made  in  Gennany, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century.     [£.  J.K] 

GEIGENPRINGIPAL,  t.<.  Violin  Diapason. 
An  ox^gan  stop  of  8  feet  or  um'son  pitch ;  criap  in 
tone,  and  much  resembling  the  violin  in  quality. 
A  '  vioU  and  violin  *  stop  originally  formed  ons 
of  the  features  in  the  choir  organ  of  the  instro* 
ment  in  the  Temple  Churoh,  built  by  Father 
Smith  in  1688 ;  but  seems  to  have  be^i  remo?ed 
shortiy  afterwards  to  make  room  for  an  ad' 
ditional  reed  stop.  The  Greigen-prindpal  was 
first  brought  under  notice  in  England  in  recent 
times  by  Herr  Schulze,  who  intrwiuced  two,  one 
of  8  feet  and  another  of  4,  into  the  admirable 
littie  organ  he  sent  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
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185 1.  The  stop  was  subsequently  adopted  by 
the  English  organ-builder,  Mr.  Lewisi  who  has 
made  several  excellent  specimens  of  it.  [E.  J.H.] 

6ELINEK,  Joseph,  secular  priest,  composer 
of  variations  for  pianoforte,  bom  Deo.  3,  1758, 
at  Selcz  in  Bohemia,  where  his  finther  was  school- 
master. He  was  well-grounded  in  music  at 
home,  and  on  going  to  Prague  to  complete  his 
philosophical  studies  took  lessons  from  Segert  in 
composition  and  organ-playing.  In  1 783  he  be- 
came a  divinity  student  at  the  General-Seminar, 
the  orchestra  of  which  at  that  time  executed 
standard  works  so  well  as  to  elicit'  praise  from 
Mozart  himself  when  in 'Prague.  Mozart  also 
applauded  Gelinek's  pianoforte  playing,  aiid 
encouraged  him  to  persevere.  In  1786  he 
was  ordained  priest,  and  became  domestic  chap- 
Iain  and  pianoforte  teacher  to  Prince  Joseph 
Kinsky,  who  settled  an  income  upon  him  for 
life,  and  took  him'  to  Vienna,  where  he  studied 
with  Albrechteberger.  He  then  accompanied 
Prince  Poniatowsky  to  Rome,  with  the  view  to 
obtain  further  instruction,  but  illness  obliged 
him  to  return  -to  Vienna.  There  he  became  the 
favourite  pianoforte  teacher  of  the  nobilityj  and 
was  liberally  paid.  In  1 795  he  entered  Prince 
Esterhazy^s  household  as  chaplain  and  music 
master,  and  remained  there  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  Vienna  April  13,  1825.  For 
Gelinek's  relations  wiUi  Beethoven  see  p.  1 68a; 
and  Czemy  in  Pohrs  *  Jahresbericht-des  Conser- 
▼atoriums  in  Wien,**  1869-70. 

Gelinek  composed  with  ease  and  rapidity; 
both  he  and  his  publishers  made  large  profits 
from  his  works,  the  variations  in  the  fashionable 
style  of  the  day  especially  having  a  ready  sale. 
Of  these  alene  there  is  a  thematic  catalogue 
(Offenbach,  Andre)  containing  98,  with  spaces 
for  more.  The  monotony  which  was  one  of  their 
weak  points  is  well  hit  in  Weber's  epigram  :— 

'  An  den  berUhmten  Yarlationen-Schmidt  Gelinek. 

Kein  Thema  in  der  Welt  yenchonte  dein  Genie. 
Das  aimpelst^'allein— Dich  selbet— variint  Da  nie.' 

Although  at  that  time  the  rage,  they  are  shallow 
and  superficial.;  and  Uke  his  fantasias,  rondos, 
marches,  dance-music  and  arrangements,  his  few 
sonatas,  songs,  etc.  are  all  now  forgotten.  Not- 
withstanding considerable  losses,  Gelinek  left 
42,000  gulden  (about  £4000)  among  his  poor 
relations.  [C.F.P.] 

GEMINIANI,  FBANCESOO,-an  «mnent  violin- 
player  and  composer,  was  bom  at  Lucca  in  1680. 
His  first  teacher  on  the  violin  was  Carlo  Ambro- 
gio  Lonati,  sumamed  *  il  Grobbo,'  at  Milan.  He 
afterwards  studied  under  Cbrelli  at  Rome,  and 
is  said  to  have  had  instruction  in  composition 
from  Alessandro  Sqarlatti.  Geminiani  must  be 
considered  one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of 
the  school  of  Corelli,  however  different,  owing 
to  the  peculiarity  of  his  character  and  talent,  he 
proved  himself  to  be  as  a  performer  and  com- 
poser from  his  great  master.  While  classical 
beauty  and  imperturbable  dignity  were  the  main 
characteristics  of  Corelli's  style,  Geminiani's  un- 
bounded vivacity  of  temperament  shewed  itself 
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in  his  performances,  which  contemporary  critics 
invariably  describe  as  eccentric.  Tartini  is  said 
to  have  spoken  of  him  as  *  il  furibundo  Gemi- 
niani." This  easily  accounts  for  the  fact  that, 
however  great  his  success  as  a  Solo-player,  he 
failed  as  a  leader  and  conductor,  from  want 
of  the  necessary  calmness  and  control.  Bumey 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  Barbella,  that  he  lost 
the  post  of  leader  of  the  opera-band  at  Naples 
because  'none  of  the  performers  were  able  to 
follow  him  in  his  tempo  rubato  and  other  un- 
expected accelerations  and  relaxations  of  mea- 
sure,' and  that  'after  this  discovery  he  was  never 
trusted  with  a  bCitter  port  than  tener  daring  his 
residence  in  that  city.* 

In  1 7 1 4  he  came  to  England,  and  quickly  gained 
a  %  great  reputation  as  a  virtuoso,  although  he 
appears  to  have  but  rarely  played  in  public,  and 
to  have  supported'  himself  by  teaching  and  play- 
ing in  the  nouses  of  the  nobility.  When  invited 
to  play  at  a  court-concert,  he  only  tx>nsented  under 
the  condition  that  Handel  should  accompany  him. 
If  nevertheless  he  failed  to  gain  an  established 
and  secure  position  in  life,  this  again  is  attri- 
butable to  the  peculiarity  and  eccentricity  of  his 
charaeter,  which  did  not  allow  him  to  make  the 
best  of  his  opportunities  or  to  pursue  any  definite 
plan  of  life.  While  he  made  out  rare  use  of  his 
really  great  talent  «8  a  performer,  he  .spent  much 
time  in  writing  theoretical  works  of  but  doubtful 
value.  He  tkho  indulged  in  a  foolish  passion  for 
dealing  in  pictures,  without,  we  are  assured, 
having  much  knowledge  of  the  subject.  This  at 
one  time  involved  him  in  difficulties  and  brought 
him  even  into  prison,  from  which  he  was  only 
extricated  by  Lord  Essex,  his  friend-  and  pupil. 
This  same  nobleman  procured  for  him  the  post 
of  conductor  of  the  Viceroy's  band  at  Dublin.  It 
is  supposed  that  Horace  Walpole  objected  to  this 
appointment  on  account  of  Greminiani  being  a 
Koman  Catholic.  At  all  events  it  was  not  Gemi- 
niani,^ut  Dubourg,  his  pupil,  who  went  to  Dublin. 

In  1 748  hcmade^a  journey  to  Paris,  where  he 
remained  till  1 755.  Nothing  however  is  knbwn 
about  his  doings  Uiere,  except  that  he  brought  out 
a  new  edition  of  his  Solo-Sonatas.  From  Paris 
he  returned  to  Loudon,  and  he  died  in  1761  at 
Dublin,  where  he  was  visiting  Dubourg. 

Geminiani  and  Veracini  (see  that  name),  com- 
ing at  about  Uie  same  time  to  England,  found 
the  art  of  violin-playing  in  every  respect  in  its 
infancy.  Gorelli*s  Solos  were  considered  to  afford 
almost  insunnountable  difficulties  of  execution. 
Now  Geminiani  not  only  played  these,  but  in  his 
own  compositions  shows  considerable  progress  in 
the  technique  of  the  violin,  by  freely  employing 
the  shift,  and  by  frequent  use  of  double-stops. 
Bumey  naively  enough  assures  his  readers  that 
some  of  Geminiani*s  Sonatas  were  too  difificult  to 
be  played  by  any  one.  His  published  compositions 
— Sonatas  and  Concertos  for  the  violin— show 
him  to  have  been  a  clever  musician,  but,  with  all 
his  impetuosity,  wanting  in  originality  and  indivi- 
duality.  His  slow  movements  are  more  modem 
in  feeling  than  most  of  Orelli's,  bearing  a  certain 
likeness  to  Tartini*s  style,  though  without  ever 
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equalling  the  best  works  of  that  great  master. 
His  Allegros  have  a  more  develo^d  and  freer 
form  than  those  of^  Corelli,  but  it  is  gross 
exaggeration  of  Barney,  to.  describe  them  tm 
ereantnc  and  rhapsodic. 

The  most  valuable  contribution  however  which 
he  has  made  to  the  literature  of  the  instrument- 
is  his  *Art  of  Playing  the  Violin*  London,  1740.' 
This  book,  written  in  English,  was  the  very  first 
of  its  kind  ever  published  in  any  country ;  six 
years  earlier  than>  Leopold  Mozart's  Violin- 
School.  It  has  the  great  merit  of  handing  down« 
to  posterity  the  principles  of  the  art  of  playing 
the  violin,  as  they  were  finally  establittied  by 
Gorelli.  The  rules  which  Geminiani  gives  for 
holding  the  violin  and  bow,  the  management  of 
the  left  hand  and  the  right  arm,  are  the  same  a»^ 
are  recognized  in  our  days.  In  one  particubur 
point  he  even  appean  to  hava  been  in  advance 
of  his  time,  since  he  recommends  the  holding 
of  the  violin  onr  the  left  hand  side  of  the  tailf 
piece — a  practice  now  universally  accepted  and' 
indispensable  fbr  a  higher  development,  of  the 
technique — but,  strange  as  it  seems,  not  adopted 
either  by  Leopold  Mozart  or  by  the  masters  of 
the  Grerman  school  until  the  beginning,  of  the 
present  century. 

His  other  theoretical' works —a  'Treatise  on 
Memory,*  a.'  Treatise  on  6ood<.Tute,*  '  The  Art 
of  Playing  the  Guitar,*  *  The  Ait  of  ilncompani- 
ment' — are  of  little  value, .  although  they  ap- 
peared not  only  i»  English,  but  in  Italian,  Frencm, . 
German,  and  Dutch. 

Of  original  compositions  he  published' the  fol- 
lowing:— XII  Solos,  op.  I.  London  1716;    Six 
Concertos  in  seven  parte,  op.. a.  London«i732,. 
and   Paris  i755»  in  score;   6  Concertos,  op.  3, 
London  and  Paris  1775  ;.  XII  Solos,  op.  4,  .Lon- 
don 1 739  ;    6  Solos  for  Violoncello,  op.  5  (these 
are  arrangements  from  the  violin-solos) ;  6  Con-- 
certos,  op.  6.  London  1741  ;   Six  Concertos  in  8 
parte,  op.  7;   XII  Sonatas  for  VioUn,  op.  ii,. 
London  1758;   XII  Trios  and   VI  Trios,  the 
latter  arrangements  of  op.  i ;   Lessons  for  the 
Harpsichord,  London.    He  also  made  and  pub- 
lished in  London  an  arrangement  of  Corelli*s 
Solos,  op.  5,  as  '  Conoerti  gross!.'  [P.  D.] 

GEMSHORN  (i.  e.  Chamois  horn),  an  organ- 
stop  8,  4,  or  a  feet  in  length,  the  pipes  of  which, 
generally  of  metal,  are  taper  shaped,  being  only 
about  one -third  the  size  at  the  top  that  they  are 
at  the  mouth,  with  a  tone  somewhat  lighter  than 
that  of  a  cylindrical  stop  of  the  same  scale  at  the 
mouth  ;  and  very  musical.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced here  by  Father  Smith,  who  placed  one  in 
the  choir  organ  at  the  Temple.  It  passed  out  of 
sight  for  many  years ;  but  was  reintroduced  by 
the  late  Mr.  WiUiam  Hill,  and  has  remained  in 
great  fiivour  ever  since.  [£.  J.H.] 

GENERALI,  Pietbo,  bom  Oct.  4,  1783,  at 
Masserano,  near  Vercelli.  His  real  name  was 
Mercandetti,  but  his  &ther  becoming  bankrupt 
changed  his  name  and  removed  to  Home.  Pietro 
studied  music  under  Giovanni  Massi,  a  pupil  of 
Durante,  and  soon  wrote  masses  and  church 
Aiudc    In  1800  he  produced  his  first  opera> '  Gli 
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Ainanti  ridicoli,*  a^W  which  he  travelled  to 
Southern'  Italy,  and  coming  back  to  Rome  in 
1801  composed  ai cantata,  'Roma  Liberate,*  and 
twooperas, '  11  Duca  Nottolone*  and  '  La  Villana 
al  cimento.*    These  were*  followed  by '  Le  Gelosie 
di  Giorgio'  (Bdogna  1802) ;  '  Pamela  nubile'  and 
'LahCalzolaja*  (Venice  1803);    'Misantropia  e 
pentimento,'  after  a  play  o£  Eotzebue's;   *Gli 
Effetti  della  somiglianza'  (ibid  1805) ;  and  '  Don 
Chisciotto'  (Milan  1805V     These  are   for  the 
most  part  opere  buffe ;  and  an  attempt  at  opera 
temi'teriot  'OrgogUo  e  Umiliazione    (Venice), 
was  a  failure.  In.j8o7  he  wrote  'L'Idolo  Cinese* 
for  San  Cario,  and  'LoSposo  in>  BereagUo*  for 
Ftbrence.    Many  other  cemic  operas  were  well 
received  in  Venice,  enpecially  '  Adelina,*  a  &roe, 
'La  Moglie  di  tre  mariti,'  and  his  dirf-^vturrt 
'I  Baccanali  di  Roma'  (Venice  1815).     In  the 
meantime  Rossini  had  come  to  the  finont»  and 
Generali's  popularity  suffered.      After   seven! 
doubtful  successes  he  withdrew  to<Novara,  and 
accepted  the  post  of  maertro  di  capella  to  the 
cathedral.    In  his  retirement  he  studied  Rossini'i 
style,  appropriating  as  much  of  it  as  he  could; 
and  in  1827  reapp^red,  first  at  Trieste  and  then 
at  Venice,  where  his  '  Francesca^  Rimini*  (Dec. 
a6,  1829)  was  a  total. failure.-    He  returned  to 
Novara,   and^died.  there  Nov.   3,.  1832.     Hii 
operas  number  in  all  mone  than  45.    Genersli'i 
reputatidn,  says  F^tis,  rests  on  hia  having  been 
the  first  to  employ  contain  harmonies  and  moda- 
]ations  of  which  Roesini  took  advantage.     In 
fact  he^was  the  true  precursor  of  Rossini,  bnt 
the  latter  possessed  genius,  while  Generali  hid 
only  talent.    An  'Elogio*  of  him  by  C.  Pioooli 
was  published  at  Novara  in  J  833.  [E-G^.] 

GENET,, Elkazab,  alio  called  Garpbktbas, 
after  the  French  town  in  which  he  was  bom, 
was  priest,  singer,  and  composer,  attached  to  the 
papal  court  in^tha  time  of  Leo  X.  He  was  msde 
a  bishop  ini  518,  and  was  soon  afterwards  sent  by 
the  Pope  OAA  mission  to  Avignon,  where  he  seema 
to  have  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  onee 
revisited  Rome,  and  during  his  stay  there  hu 
'Lamentations'  fbr  Holy  Week  were  perfonned 
by  his  former  colleagues.  Struck  by  many  defeetit 
he  made  considerable  alterations  in  his  work, 
had  a  magnificent  copy  made,  which  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  and  wrote 
a  dedication  to  Clement  VII,  who  was  Pope  st 
the  time.  Of  detached  pieces  by  Genet  in  the 
various  collections  d  the  time,  we  know  veiy 
few.  Two  motets  from  the  ist  and  3rd  books  of 
the  'Motetti  della  Corona*  (Petruod,  FobwiD' 
bnme,  15  J  4),  a  pealms  from  the  'Psalmorum 
Selectorum  Tom.  II.*  (Petreius,  Nuremberg  1539). 
and  a  few  two-part  motets  printed  by  Gardsne 
in  1543,  a  slender  legacy,  if  in  truth  these  had 
been  all  the  works — and  they  were  very  nearly 
being  all — that  were  to  come  to  us ;  for  Genet's 
position  and  the  powerful' patronage  he  enjoyed 
made  him  independent  of  the  usual  oollectioni 
and  publishers,  and  enabled  him  to  bring  out  his 
works  in  an  exceptional  way,  which  almost 
resulted  in  their  being  lost  to  posterity.  It  was 
only  a  few  years  ago  that  a  copy,  the  only  one 
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known  at  present,  of  4  splendid  volumes,  printed 
by  De  Cluumay  for  Genet  at  Avignon,  was  found 
in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  These  books 
are  remarkable  for  being  the  first  to  introduce 
Briard*8  new  types,  in  which  the  notes  are  round 
instead  of  square  and  diamond  shaped,  and,  what 
is  much  more  important,  ligatures  are  abandoned, 
and  the  complicated  system  in  which  the  same 
notes  have  different  meanings  at  different  times 
gives  place  to  a  simple  method,  such  as  we  use 
at  present,  in  which  the  notes  bear  at  all  times 
a  fixed  ratio  to  each  other.  This  improvement, 
first  introduced  in  the  publication  of  GeneVs 
works,  may,  we  think,  be  fairly  attributed  to 
his  suggestion.  Of  the  4  volumes  the  ist  contains 
5  Masses  — '  Se  mieulx  ne  vient,* '  A  Tombre  d'un 
Duissonet,*  '  Le  ooeur  fut  mien,*  '  Forseulement,* 
and  'Encore  iray  je  jouer.'  The  2nd  volume 
contains  Hymns  for  the  principal  church  festivals 
of  the  year,  the  3rd,  LaJnentations,  and  the  4th 
a  collection  of  Magnificats.  The  composer,  who 
cared  so  little  for  a  wide  popularity  in  his  life- 
time, and  wrote  with  the  learned  musicians  of 
the  Papal  Chapel  in  his  mind's  eye  rather  than 
the  general  public,  who  scorned  the  popular 
editions  and  published  his  works  for  a  chosen 
few,  does  not  belie  his  character  in  the  works 
themselves.  We  have  in  them  music  that 
appeals  to  serious  and  learned  musicians  alone. 
SSolemn  and  dignified,  the  bishop-musician  writes 
as  if  from  his  episcopal  throne,  unbending  and 
severe  in  style,  but  appealing  not  in  vain  to  the 
sympathy  of  his  Roman  colleagues,  who  indeed 
valued  so  highly  and  cherished  so  long  the  works 
he  gave  them,  that  50  years  after  his  death 
nothing  less  than  the  special  command  of  Pope 
Sixtus  IV  could  shake  their  firm  adherence  to 
the  'Lamentations'  of  Genet  or  cause  them  to 
recognise  in  place  of  them  those  of  the  popular 
Palestrina.  Much  of  Genet's  music  was  written 
in  the  short  intervals  of  comparative  health 
allowed  him  by  an  agonising  complaint  which 
attacked  him  in  the  ears  and  brain,  was  beyond 
the  experience  of  his  physicians,  and  embittered 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  [J.  R.  S.  B.] 

GERBER,  Heinrioh  Nicolaus,  bom  1702  in 
the  principality  of  Schwarzburg ;  son  of  a  peasant, 
studied  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  where  his 
love  of  music  found  encouragement  in  the  teaching 
and  conversation  of  Sebastian  Bach ;  in  1728  he 
wafl  organist  at  Heringen,  and  1 73 1  court  organist 
at  Sondershausen.  Here  for  the  first  time  he 
felt  himself  .safe,  as,  on  account  of  his  extra- 
ordinary height,  he  had  been  constantly  pursued 
by  the  recruiting  officers  of  Frederic  William  I. 
He  composed  much  for  clavier,  organ,  and  harp ; 
a  complete  Choralbuch,  with  figured  basses ;  and 
variations  on  chorales,  long  and  widdy  used. 
He  also  made  musical  instruments,  and  planned 
many  improvements  and  new  inventions.  Among 
others  a  tund  of  rebeck,  harpsichord-shape,  with  a 
compa<Mi  of  4  octaves ;  the  keys  liberated  wooden 
balls  which  struck  on  bars  of  wood,  and  thus 
produced  the  notes.  From  1749  Gerber  was  also 
court-secretary.     He  died  Aug.  f»,  1775. 

His  son  Ebnst  T«udwig,  was  bom  at  Sonders- 


hausen Sept.  ap,  1746;  learned  sfnging  and 
clavier  from  his  father,  and  studied  music  from 
an  early  age.  In  1 765  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipzig,  but  returned  home  in  order 
to  assist  his  father  in  his  office,  and  succeeded 
him  on  his  death.  He  then  entered  on  those 
labours  which  finally  conducted  him  to  an  end 
he  himself  soarcely  contemplated,  and  by  which 
he  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  music. 
His  love  of  musicttl  literature  suggested  to  him 
the  ideib  df  making  a  collection  of  portraits  of 
musicians,  for  which  he  wrote  biographies, 
mainly  on  the  authority  of  Walfcher's  Lexicon 
(1732).  As  Walther  was  at  that  time  out  of 
date,  he  procured  the  necessary  additions,  ob- 
tained biographical  sketches  of  living  musicians, 
took  journeys,  and  tried  to  fill  up  the  gaps  by 
consulting  all  the  books  then  in  existence  on 
the  subject.  Thus  the  idea  suggested  itself  of 
adapting  Walther's  work  to  the  wants  of  the 
time,  -and  of  writing  a  completely  new  work  of 
his  own,  which  eventually  became  the  '  Historisch 
biographische  Lexikon  der  Tonkiinstler*  (2  vols, 
Leipzig.  Breitkopf,  1790  &  92)  translated  into 
French  by  Choron  (i8io,  11).  While  writing 
musical  articles  and  reviews  for  various  period- 
icals (Erfurter  Gelehrten  Zeitung;  Leipziger 
Allg.  Musik.  Zeitung  from  1 798,  etc. ;  Becker's 
'Litcratur  der  Musik*  contains  a  list  of  his 
scattered  articles)  he  received  from  all  quarters 
corrections  and  information  of  all  kinds,  which 
enabled  him,  or  rather  made  it  his  duty,  to 
prepare  an  enlarged  edition.  Accordingly  his 
*Neues  hist,  biogr.  Lexicon  der  Tonkunstler* 
M>peared  in  4  vols,  with  5  appendices  (Leipzig, 
Kiihnel,  181 2,  14).  This  new  edition  did  not 
supersede  the  former  one,  to  which  it  often 
refers  the  reader;  but  rather  completed  it. 
Grerber  took  pains  to  keep  up  with  the  times, 
recorded  events  for  after  use,  was  continually 
making  additions  to  his  collection  of  books  and 
music,  and  composed  industriously  pianoforte 
sonatas  and  organ  preludes.  Hoping  to  keep 
together  the  coUection  he  had  made  at  the  cost 
of  so  much  labour  and  pains,  he  offered  it  for 
sale  to  the  Geeellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  with  the  solitary  stipulation  that  he 
should  retain  it  during  his  own  life.  The  price 
was  fixed,  and  the  n^^tiation  comi^eted  in 
January  181 5,  but  he  still  continued  his  ad- 
ditions, encouraged  doubtless  by  the  knowledge 
that  his  treasures  would  be  in  safe  keeping,  in 
a  city  so  £amed  for  its  musical  tastes.  He  was 
still  court  secretaiy  at  Sondershausen  when  he 
died,  June  30, 1819,  in  universal  respect ;  leaving 
behind  him  the  reputation  of  one  who,  with 
singular  disinteraatedness  and  out  of  a  true  love 
for  music,  had  devoted  the  eneigies  of  his  whole 
life  to  a  single  end.  His  Lexicon  forms  the 
foundation  of  all  future  undertakings  of  the  samd 
kind ;  and  if  new  Dictionaries  are  to  satii^  the 
wants  of  the  age  to  the  same  extent  that  his  did, 
their  authors  must  possess  industry  as  persevering, 
knowledge  as  eclectic,  and  a  love  of  music  as  de- 
voted, as  that  whidi  inspired  Gerber.     [C.  F.  P  ] 

GERBERT  von  Hobnau,  Mabtin,  an  emi-* 
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nent  writer  on  the  histoiy  of  music,  bom 
Aug.  12,  1720,  at  Horb  on  the  Neckar.  He 
received  a  thorough  literaiy  education,  in- 
cluding music,  at  Ludwigsburg.  In  1736  he 
entered  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Blaise 
in  the  Black  Forest,  was  ordained  priest  in 
1744,  and  appointed  Prince- Abbot  Oct.  15, 
1 764.  Historical  research,  especially  in  music, 
was  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  a  taste  for  this 
he  endeavoured  to  infuse  into  the  convent.  The 
library  afforded  him  ample  materials,  and  much 
valuable  matter  hitherto  unused.  But  this  was 
not  enough.  Between  the  years  1759-65  he 
travelled  through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
making  important  discoveries,  and  establishing 
relations  with  various  learned  societies.  His 
acquaintance  with  Padre  Martini  at  Bologna 
was  of  special  service  to  him.  Their  objects 
were  doeely  connected — Gerbert*s  work  being 
a  history  of  Church  music,  Martini*s  one  of 
music  in  general.  In  1763  Gerbert  published 
his  prospectus,  and  invited  contributions,  which 
were  furnished  him  in  abundance.  The  first 
volume  was  nearly  complete  when  a  fire  at  the 
monastery  in  1768  destroyed  all  the  materials 
which  had  been  collected;  in  1774,  however, 
the  complete  work  appeared  at  St.  Blaise,  in  a 
vols.  4to,  with  40  engravings,  under  the  title 
'  De  cantu  et  musica  sacra  a  prima  ecdesiae 
aetate  usque  ad  praesens  tempus  ;  a  book  which 
has  ever  sinoe  formed  the  foundation  of  all 
musical  scholarship,  although  naturally  requiring 
much  correction  at  the  preeeut  day.  A  descrip- 
tion of  it  appears  in  ForkeFs  '(xeschichte  der 
Musik,'  which  without  G«rbert*B  work  would 
possibly  never  have  been  written,  or  would  at 
any  rate  have  been  published  later  and  in  a  far 
less  complete  fonn.  Ten  years  after,  in  1784, 
appeared  Gerbert 's  seoond  great  work  'Scriptores 
ecclesiastici  de  musica  sacra  potissimum,'  3  vols, 
also  printed  at  St.  Blaise ;  a  collection  of 
treatises  by  the  mo«t  important  writers  on  music, 
recently  continued  by  Coussemaker.  Three  more 
works,  also  printed  at  St.  Blaise,  deserve  special 
mention,  '  Iter  alemannioum,  ac(»dit  italicum  et 

Sallicum  *  (1765  ;  2nd  ed.  1773 ;  German  ed.  by 
Lochler,  Ulm  1767),  which  contains  the  aooount 
of  his  travels,  and  abounds  in  interesting  par- 
ticulars; 'Vetus  liturgia  alemannica'  (a  vols, 
1776) ;  and  'Monumenta  veteris  lituigiae  ale- 
mannica' (2  vols,  1777).  He  also  made  the 
Latin  translation  of  *  Opusculum  theodiseum  de 
Musica,'  a  treatise  in  4  chapters  written  in  old 
German  by  Notker  (Labes)  a  monk  of  St.  Gall 
in  the  loth  century  (see  Becker's  '  Literatur  der 
Musik,'  p.  68).  His  other  writings  are  mainly 
theological.  Some  offertories  of  ms  composition 
were  published  at  Augsburg. 

Gerbert  died  May  13,  1793.  He  realised  the 
ideal  of  virtue  and  industry  in  his  illustrious 
order;  his  gentle  character  and  engaging  man- 
ners securea  the  friendship  of  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  Bonndorf  (4  leagues  from 
St  Blaise,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  principality) 
is  indebted  to  him  for  a  hospital  and  house  of 
correction,  over  the  entrance  of  which  is  the 
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inscription  'Dedicated  by  Martin  II.  to  the 
poor,  and  to  the  improvement  of  mankind.'  He 
also  built  the  fine  church  of  the  Convent 
(after  the  model  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome),  and 
founded  and  endowed  an  orphanage  for  the 
5  surrounding  districts.  The  peasants  of  the 
neighbourhood,  of  their  own  accord,  erected  his 
statue  in  the  market-place  of  Bonndorf,  a  nu«t 
unusual  tribute  of  respect.  His  memory  still 
lives  in  the  district.  Carl  Ferdinand  Schmalholg, 
the  able  musical  director  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Constance,  possesses  an  excellent  half-length  oil 
picture  of  Gerbert.  [C.F.P.] 

GERMAN  SIXTH.  The  third  of  the  three 
varieties  of  sixth  called  in  the  old  | 

books  French,  Italian,  and  German  :J?    ^'j  : 

sixths.     It  is  the  chord  of  the  Aug-  jfe 

mented    or   Extreme    Sixth    when  *^      fe" 
accompanied  by  the  major  third  and  T 

fifth  of  its  bass.  [C.H.H-P.] 

GERO,  Jh  AN,  commonly  known  as  Maistre  Jan, 
Jhan,  or  Jehan,  and  styled  'Joannes  G alius'  in 
the  title  of  one  of  his  publications,  was  probably 
a  native  of  France  or  Belgium.  His  earliest 
known  work  is  a  motet,  '  Benignissime  Bomine 
Jesu,'  in  the  'Motetti  della  Corona'  (Petruod, 
Foesombrone  15 19),  so  we  may  assume  that  he 
was  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  oenturj. 
He  was  chapel-master  of  the  cathedral  at  Orvieto^ 
and  afterwards  held  a  similar  position  at  the 
court  of  Hercules  II,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  his 
successor  Alfonso.  Gero  was  a  most  voluminous 
composer  of  motets  and  madrigals.  For  the 
former,  like  Josquin  and  Lassus,  he  made  choice 
of  most  important  subjects,  setting  to  music  the 
ten  commandments,  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
and  parables  from  the  New  Testament.  As  a 
madrigal  composer  he  was  very  successful,  and 
enjoyed  a  lasting  popularity.  In  a  oollection  of 
madrigals  for  3  voices  printed  by  Gardane  in 
1597  (of  which  the  bass  part  is  in  the  British 
Museum)  ao  numbers,  more  than  a  third  of  the 
whole,  are  by  Gero.  Eitner's  *  Bibliographie  der 
Musik -Sammelwerke*  (Berlin,  1877)  gives  a  list 
of  more  than  100  of  Giro's  motets  and  madrigals. 
Of  these  32  appear  in  the  '  Trium  vocum  cantiones 
centum*  (Nuremburg,  Petreius,  1541),  14  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Madrigals  (Venice,  Gardane, 
1543),  and  9  in  the  'Madrigals  for  3  yoioe<«' 
(Venice,  Gardane,  1561).  ^e  rest  appesr  in 
smaller  numbers  in  various  collections  printed 
between  1519  and  1 590.  [ J.  R«  S.  B.] 

GERNSHEIM,  Fbtedbich,  emin^it  player, 
composer,  and  conductor,  bom  of  Hebrew  parents 
at  Worms  July  17,  18.^9.  He  received  his  first 
instruction  in  music  from  his  mother,  an  able 
pianiste,  and  was  then  put  successively  into  the 
hands  of  Liebe,  Pauer,  and  Rosenheim.  He  also 
learned  the  violin,  and  under  Hauff  the  theory 
of  music.  His  abilitv  might  have  tempted  him 
to  become  a  virtuoso,  but  he  fortunately  preferred 
a  different  path,  and  at  the  Conservatorium  of 
Leipsic,  under  Moscheles,  Hauptmann,  Rietz, 
and  Richter,  during  the  years  185  a -5  under- 
went a  thorough  musical  education.    He  followed 
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thin  up  by  a  residence  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
much  esteemed  as  a  teacher  and  player.  Since 
then  he  has  been  successively  at  Saarbruck 
(1861);  Cologne,  as  Professor  of  Pianoforte, 
Counterpoint,  and  Fugue  (1865) ;  Rotterdam,  as 
conductor  of  the  '  Eruditio  Musica/  and  of  the 
Theatre  (1874).  His  works  consist  of  a  Sym- 
phony, an  Overture,  a  P.F.  Concerto,  3  String 
Quartets,  2  P.  F.  ditto,  several  small  works  for 
Chorus  and  Orchestra.  Songs,  etc.  His  name  is 
now  well  known  in  England,  his  trio  for  P.  F. 
and  Strings  in'F  (op.  a8)  having  been  repeatedly 
given  at  the  Popular  Concerts,  and  a  Quartet 
for  ditto  (op.  6)  once,  and  other  works  at  Chas. 
Halloas  and  other  concerts.  [G.] 

GESELLSCHAFT  DER  MUSIKFREUNDE 
at  Vienna.  This  institution,  now  of  world-wide 
celebrity,  was  suggested  in  181 2,  and  founded  in 
1813,  mainly  through  Dr.  Joseph  von  Sonnleith- 
ner,  after  two  great  performances  of  Handel's 
*  Alexander's  Feast/  by  all  the  first  artists  of 
Vienna,  in  the  Imperial  Riding-school,  on  Nov. 
29  and  Dec.  3,  181 2.  In  1814  the  statutes  re- 
ceived the  Imperial  sanction,  a  president  (Count 
Apiwnyi)  and  board  of  directors  were  appointed, 
the  formation  of  a  musical  library  and  museum 
decided  upon,  and  four  annual  subscription -con- 
certs announced.  These  took  place  in  the  Re- 
doutensaal — the  first  (Dec.  3,  1815)  in  the  Small 
Hall,  the  others  in  the  large  one.  The  *  Musik- 
feste'  (oratorios  only,  with  looo  performers) 
were  repeated  in  the  Riding  school  every  year 
until  1847,  when  Mendelssohn  would  have  con- 
ducted his  '  Elijah,'  but  for  his  death  a  few  days 
before  the  date  fixed  for  the  performance.  Since 
1859  two  extra  concerts  have  been  given  every 
year,  besides  the  original  four.  For  some  years 
past  the  number  of  performers  has  been  about  80 
in  the  orchestra,  and  300  to  350  in  the  chorus ; 
the  latter  form  the  *  Singverein,  founded  in  1858. 
The  ' Orchesterverein,'  established  in  i860,  gives 
a  few  soir^  annually.  Soir^,  with  miscella- 
neous programmes,  were  held  regularly  from  1818 
to  1 840.  At  the  four  general  concerts  all  masters 
worthy  of  note  have  been  and  are  still  represented. 
Beethoven  himself  was  invited  to  write  an  ora- 
torio for  the  Society,  but  was  unfortunately  at 
the  time  too  busy  with  other  works  (the  Mass  in 
D,  etc.)  to  comply  with  the  request.  The  Society 
has  twice  had  a  well-known  patron  of  music  at 
its  head — the  Archduke  and  Cardinal  Archbishop 
Rudolf  from  1 814  to  1831,  and  the  Archduke 
Anton  from  1831  to  1835.  Down  to  1848  the 
concerts  were  conducted  by  the  best  musicians 
among  the  members  in  turn ;  but  in  1 85 1  Hellmes- 
bergerwas  appointed  as  professional  conductor. 
His  successors  were — Herbeck  in  1859,  Rubin- 
stein in  1871,  Brahms  in  1872,  and  Herbeck 
again  in  1875.  Herbeck  died  Oct.  28,  1877. 
and  Hellmesberger  is  dischai^ng  the  duties  of 
the  office  in  the  interim  (1878).  llie  formation  of 
the  'Singverein'  under  Herbeck- added  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  concerts.  Besides  such 
works  as  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D,  and  Bach's 
Passion-music  (both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John) 
several  of  Schubert's  works  »'Der  h&usliche 
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'  Krieg,'  *  Lazarus.'  the  B- minor  Symphony,  etc.— 
have  been  produced. 

I  The  possessions  of  the  Society  in  works  of  art 
have  gradually  increased,  and  are  now  of  enor- 
mous extent.  The  library,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  formed  by  Gerber's  valuable  collec- 
tion, acquired  in  1819,  now  contains  nearly 
4000  printed  vols,  and  about  40,000  numbers  of 
music,  printed  or  manuscript.  [Gerbeb.]  Among 
the  latter  are  many  valuable  autographs  and 
literary  curiosities,  including  Mozart's  P.  F.  con- 
certo in  D  minor,  a  quintet  (1768),  his  last 
cantata  (Nov.  1791) ;  Schubert's  9th  Symphony, 
Masses  in  A  flat  and  G,  the  opera  '  Aifons  und 
Estrella,'  the  Singspiele  'die  ZwillingsbrUder,' 
and '  der  vierjahrige  Posten.'  4  stringed  quatuors^ 
and  many  songs ;  Haydn's '  Ten  Commandments,' 
Mass  in  B  flat,  a  great  cantata  (1768),  six 
stringed  quatuors  (1771);  Beethoven's  first  violin 
concerto  (a  fragment),  many  songs,  the  sonata 
op.  8r  (first  part),  a  quantity  of  sketches,  the 
Eroica  (a  copy,  revised  by  Beethoven)  ;  choruses 
by  Gluck  and  Handel,  and  other  treasures.  The 
museum  includes  a  large  collection  of  pictures 
and  engravings  of  celebrated  musicians,  and  a 
collection  of  ancient  musical  instruments,  medals, 
busts,  etc.  In  1830  the  Society  built  a  house  of 
its  own  (Tuchlauben),  but  having  far  outgrown 
the  accommodation  there,  removed  in  1870  to 
the  present  large  building  *  an  der  Wien,'  where 
the  concerts  are  now  held. 

The  '  Conservatorium,'  founde'l  by  the  Society 
in  1817,  and  still  in  connection  with  it,  has 
grown  to  great  importance  from  very  small 
beginnings.  It  includes  instruction  in  every 
branch  which  a  pupil  can  possibly  require.  In 
1870  an  opera  school  was  opened,  which  holds 
operatic  performances.  To  this  was  added  in 
1874  a  dramatic  school,  which  gives  theatrical 
representations.  At  present  (1878)  the  Institu- 
tion is  attended  by  over  700  pupils,  who  receive 
instruction  from  56  professors.  Hellmesbeiger 
was  appointed  professional  director  in  185 1,  and 
has  continued  at  the  post  ever  since.  Ainongst 
the  innumerable  artists  who  have  been  educated 
there  we  may  mention  Ernst,  Joachim,  Goldmark, 
Staudigl,  and  Hans  Richter,  as  representatives  of 
a  number  too  large  for  our  space.  [C.F.  P.] 

GEVAf^RT,  FfiAN90is  Augusts,  Director  of 
the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  bom  July  31,  18  28, 
at  Huysse,  a  village  near  Oudenarde.  His  father, 
a  baker,  wished  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own 
trade,  but  his  great  musical  ability  becoming 
apparent,  he  was  sent  in  1841  to  the  Conservatoire 
at  Ghent,  where  he  studied  under  Somm^re  and 
Mengal.  He  was  then  appointed  oi^ganist  of  the 
Jesuits'  Church,  and  in  1846  a  Christmas  cantata 
of  his  composition  was  performed  in  Ghent.  In 
June  1847  his  Psalm  'Super  flumina*  was  per- 
formed at  the  festival  of  the  '  Zangverband* } 
and  Spohr,  who  was  present,  congratulated  the 
young  composer.  In  the  May  previous  he  had 
won  the  first  prize  for  composition  at  the  national 
competition  in  Brussels,  but  was  allowed  to 
postpone  his  foreign  tour  for  two  years,  during 
which  he  produced  in  Ghent  his  first  opera^ 
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'Hughai  de  Someigliein*  (l£«roh  33,  1848), 
followed  by  'La  Com^die  li  U  ville/  a  decided 
Btep  in  advance.  In  1849  he  ■tarted  on  his  toor, 
ana  after  a  ihoii  stay  in  Paria  proceeded  to  Spain, 
where  he  oompoeed  an  orcheatral  fantama  *  Sobre 
motivoa  espanoles/  which  ii  laid  to  be  BtiU 
popular  there.  His  reportB  on  Spanish  muaic, 
regularly  forwarded  to  the  '  Ministre  de  Tlntd- 
rieur/  were  printed  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Aca- 
d^mie  of  BrusBelB  for  1851.  From  Spain  he 
went  to  Italy,  and  returning  through  Germany 
reached  Ghent  in  the  ipring  of  185a.  On  Nov. 
37  of  that  year  he  produced  'Georgette*  (i  act) 
at  Uie  Th<$fttre  Lynque  in  Paris;  .and  in  Oct. 
1 854 '  Le  Billet  de  Marguerite,'  in  3  acts,  Ubretto 
by  Leuven  and  Brunswick — both  with  extra- 
ordinary success.  '  La  Lavandifero  de  Santarem* 
(Oct.  a8,  1855),  however,  was  a  fiasco.  Gevaert 
received  the  oxder  of  Leopold  for  his  cantata  *  De 
nationale  reijaerdag/  composed  in  honour  of  the 
25th  anniversaiT  of  King  Leopold's  reign.  'Quen- 
tin  Durward*  (March  25, 1858),  *  Chateau  Trom- 
pette*  (i860),  and*  Le  Capitaine  Henriot '(Dec.  29, 
1864),  were  aU  successes  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in 
Paris.  So  also  was  '  Les  Deux  Amours/  op^ra 
comique  at  the  Theatre  of  Baden-Baden,  i86x. 
In  1867  he  was  appointed  *Chef  de  dumt*  <at 
the  Acaddmie  de  Musique,  Paris,  a  post  re- 
signed by  Hal^vy  in  1845.  This  post  Gevaert 
retained  till  the  Op^ra  in  the  Hue  Le  Peletier 
was  closed  (Sept.  2870)  on  account  of  the  war. 
From  that  time  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  history  of  music,  and  in  1875  brought  out 
the  first  part  of  his  *Histoire  et  Th^rie  de  la 
musique  dans  TAntiquit^'  (Henzel,  Paris,  i  vol. 
8vo.),  a  work  remarkable  ibr  mueh  new  matter, 
the  result  of  careful  and  original  researoh.  This 
had  been  preceded  by  his  'Leerboek  van  den 
Grf  riaenschen  sang  '^  (Ghent  1856).  his  *  Traits 
d"  .Acrumentation'  (1863),  and  'Les  Gloires 
d'ltalie*  (Pmis  1868),  a  collection  of  secular 
▼ocal  music  by  Italian  oompoeers  of  the  1 7th  and 
18th  centuries,  with  introduction  and  biographies, 
etc.  In  187 1  he  succeeded  F^tis  as  director  of 
the  Gonservatoire  <at  Brussels ;  a  post  which  gave 
scope  for  his  remarkable  powers  of  organisation. 
One  of  his  reforms  consisted  in  placing  the 
singing-classes  under  the  annual  inspection  of 
some  celebrated  singer.  Faure  was  the  first 
engaged.  In  1873  devaert  was  elected  a  mem> 
ber  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  in  place  of 
Mercadante ;  an  appointment  hailed  with  satis- 
faction in  France.  Gevaert  is  incontestably  a 
musician  of  a  vexr  high  order ;  and  his  fiune 
rests  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a  thoroughly 
good  early  education. 

We  embrace  the  opportunity  of  giving  some 
notice  of  the  Brussels  (conservatoire  which  was 
omitted  before. 

The  Conservatoire  de  Musique  et  de  De- 
clamation, established  Feb.  13,  1832,  by  an 
order  in  council,  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Ecole 
royale  de  Musique  founded  in  1823.  By  another 
order  in  Council,  April  15, 1833,  the  directorship 
of  the  new  institution  was  conferred  on  Mons. 
F.  J.  F^tis,  who  continued  in  office  till  his  death 
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rMareh  25,  1871),  and  was  suooeeded  by  M. 
ivevaert.  Under  his  direction  the  institution 
steadily  increased  in  importance.  Its  annual 
income,  which  amounted  at  first  to  only  8000 
francs,  has  been  augmented  by  endowments  from 
the  government,  city,  and  province,  to  108,040 
firancs  (£4320)  in  1870,  and  it  has  now  three 
times  outgrown  its  accommodation.  In  1835  i^ 
removed  to  an  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Bodenbroeck, 
in  1847  to  the  ancient  Hotel  de  Ooy  in  the 
Petit  Sablon,  and  on  Feb.  12,  1876,  to  the 
present  Conservatoire,  in  the  continuation  of  the 
Kue  de  la  R^gence,  which  was  inaugurated  by 
the  King  and  Queen.  The  last  enlargement  is 
a  proof  of  the  popularity  and  influence  of  the 
present  director.  There  are  about  350  pupils  in 
attendance,  distributed  as  follows: — solfeggio 
proper,  3  superior  classes  and  4  preparatory; 
singing,  3  classes ;  organ  and  canto  fenuo,  i ; 
pianoforte,  3  preparatory  and  2  sup^or ;  violin, 
3 ;  viola ;  violoncello ;  double  baas  ;  flute ;  oboe ; 
clarinet ;  bassoon ;  saxophone ;  horn ;  ^mpet 
and  comet  k  pistons ;  trombone ;  bugle  and 
comet  k  pistons;  orohestral  ensemble;  string 
quartet ;  (mamber  music ;  comporition ;  counter- 
point ;  harmony,  theoretical  and  practical — i 
class  each ;  declamation,  2  classes ;  Italian  de- 
clamation, and  dancing  and  deportment^  i  daes 
each.  Among  the  professors  we  will  mention  by 
name^MM.  Gevaert  (composition),  J.  Dupont 
(harmony),  Kufierath  (counterpoint),  MaiUy 
(organ),  Auguste  Dupont  and  Brassin  (pianc^ 
forte),  Colyns  and  Wieniawski  (violin),  Waraots 
(ringing),  Joseph  Servais  (cello),  Dumon  (flute), 
Ponoelet  (clarinet),  Merck  (hom)«  Dnhem  (tram* 
pet),  and  Van  Hoesen  (bugle).  Further  detaik 
may  be  obtained  from  the  *Annuaii«  du  Con* 
servatoire  royal  de  Musique  de  Bruxelles,*  of 
which  the  first  number  was  published  in  1877. 
We  need  only  add  that»  like  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire^ on  which  it  was  modelled,  the  ixi' 
stitution  has  a  library  and  museum,  to  which 
the  upper  storey  of  the  building  is  devoted. 
According  to  the  catalogue  of  1870  the  libraiy 
then  contained  nearly  5000  volumes ;  M.  Victor 
Mahillon  is  preparing  a  catalogue  of  the  instni- 
ments  in  the  museum.  [G.C.] 

GEWANDHAUS  CONCERTS.     So  called 
from  their  being  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Gtowsnd- 
haus,  the  andent  armoury  of  the  city  of  Leipsig. 
They  date  from  the  time  when  Bach  was  (^tor 
of  the  Thomas-schule  (i  733-50),  and  the  originsl 
title  was  *  das  grosse  Concert.*    The  first  pe^ 
formances  were  held  in  a  private  house  in  1743: 
the  conductor  was  Doles,  afterwards  Cantor  of 
the  Thomas-schule  (i  756-89),  and  the  ofcbeetrs 
consisted  of  16  performers.  They  were  interrupted 
by  the  Seven  Years  War,  but  resumed  on  iti 
termination  in  1 763,  under  the  direction  of  J. 
A.  Hiller,  who  conducted  them  at  his  own  rbk. 
and  gave  them  the  title  of  '  Liebhaberoonoerte.' 
The  orohestra  was  increased  to  30,  and  regular 
performances  held  down  to  Eaater  1778.    After 
a  pause  of  three  years  the  concerts  were  resumed, 
and  located  in  the  Gewandhaus,  to  which  a  haJi 
for  balls  and  concerts  had  lately  been  added. 
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The  credit  of  this  change  is  due  to  Bdigermeister 
Karl  Wilhehn  Mailer,  who  has  a  right  to  be 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  institution  in 
its  present  fbnn.  He  and  eleven  of  his  friends 
constituted  themselves  a  board  of  directors,  ap- 
pointed  J.  A.  Hiller  as  conductor,  and  opened 
a  subflcription  list  for  ^4  concerts.  The  first 
concert  in  the  new  rooms  took  place  on  Sept.  2g, 
1 781 ;  the  first  regular  subecnption  concert  on 
Nov.  35.  At  present  there  are  ao  winter- 
concerts  and  a  benefit  -  concerts,  one  for  the 
orchestra  pension-fund,  the  other  for  the  poor. 
The  programmes  are  miscellaneous — orchestral 

Sieces,  instrumental  and  vocal  solos,  and  choruses, 
ince  1809  eight  soirees  devoted  to  chamber- 
music  have  also  been  given.  The  orchestra  now 
numbers  about  70  performers ;  Karl  Beinecke  is 
the  conductor ;  and  there  are  la  directors.  The 
most  biilliant  period  of  the  Gewandhaus  Con« 
oerts  was  during  Mendelssohn's  conductorship. 

The  names  of  the  conductors  are  as  follows  :— 
Jdhann  Friedrich  Doles  (1743-44);  Johann 
Adam  Hiller  (1763-85)  ;  Johann  Gottfried 
Schicht  (i  785-1810) ;  Johann  Philipp  Christian 
Schulz  (1810-37);  Christian  Augiut  Pohlenz 
(1837-35) ;  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  (1835- 
43);  Ferdinand  Hiller  (1843-44);  Niels  W. 
Gade  (1844-48) ;  Julius  Bietz  (1848-60) ;  Karl 
Beinecke  (i860).  [C.  F.  P.] 

GHAZEL.  A  short  form  of  Persian  poetry 
in  which  the  rhyme  of  the  two  first  lines  is 
repeated  in  every  alternate  Une  throughout  the 
piece.  The  name  has  been  adopted  by  F.  Hiller 
for  a  Pianoforte  piece  (Op.  54,  130)  m  which  a 
phrase  recurs  occasionally  as  a  refirain,  [< 

GHEYN,  VAN  DEN.  A  Flemish  &mily  of 
bell  founders,  who  originally  belonged  to  the  town 
of  Malines,  and  afterwards  spread  to  Saint  Trond, 
Tirlemoot,  Nivelles,  and  Louvain«  Their  names 
are  found  on  beUs  in  the  chimes  of  Malines  and 
Louvain  with  various  dates  ranging  from  1516 
to  Z757f  that  of  the  second  great  bell  of  the 
church  of  St.  Bombaud  at  Malines.  The  present 
representative  of  the  house  is  Andr^  Louis  van 
Aerschot^  a!n^,  Bue  de  Namur,  Louvain. 

The  ornament  of  the  family,  Matthias  van 
DIH  Ghetn,  son  of  Andr^  Fnncois,  was  born 
April  7, 1731,  atTirlemont,  removed  to  Louvain,* 
was  appointed  organist  of  Uie  church  of  St.  Peter 
1 741,  and  on  July  i,  1745,  became  by  public 
competition  carilloneur  to  the  town  of  Louvain, 
which  two  posts  he  retained  till  his  death,  June 
aa,  1785.  As  carilloneur  his  duties  were  to 
play  on  all  market  days,  £He  days,  and  other 
public  occasions,  to  keep  the  chimes  in  tune  and 
to  set  fresh  tunes  for  hours  and  half-hours  on 
the  drum  of  the  carillon,  whenever  so  required  by 
the  authorities;  for  this  the  salary  was  loo 
'  pattacons  *  a  year.  For  private  festivities  extra 
fees  were  paid.  His  habit  was,  in  addition  to 
his  regular  duties,  to  extemporise  on  the  carillon 
for  hidf  an  hour  every  Sunday.  Matthias  mar- 
ried Feb.  34,  1745,  and  had  seventeen  children* 
one  of  whom,  Josse  Thomas  (bom  1753),  sno- 
oeeded  him  as  organist  after  his  death. 
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Chev.  van  Elewyck,  from  whose  pamphlet 
('Matthias  van  den  Gheyn,'  Louvain,  Peeters, 
1863)  the  foregoing  account  has  been  condensed.^ 
has  collected  51  compositions  by  Matthias.  Of 
these  three  were  printed — 'Fondements  de  la 
basse  continue,*  etc.  (Louvain,  Wyberechts) ; 
'  1 3  petites  senates  pour  Torgue  ou  le  clavecin  et 
violon*  in  continuation  of  the  foregoing;  *Six 
Divertiments  pour  clavecin '  (London,  Welcker, 
Grerrard-street,  Soho).  The  rest  remained  in 
MS.  during  his  lifetime ;  they  consist  of  a  second 
treatise  on  harmony  and  composition,  Preludes 
and  Fugues  for  the  organ.  Sonatas  for  Clavecin, 
and  Airs,  Bondos,  Marches,  Menuets,  Fugues  for 
3  and  4  parts,  etc.  for  the  carillons.  Dr.Mewyck 
has  published  a  volume  selected  fix>m  these 
(Schott,  1863),  fonning  voL  i.  of  his  'Andens 
Clavecinistes  Flamandes.*  [G.] 

GIABDINI,  Fkliob  db,  an  eminent  violinist, 
was  bom  at  Turin  in  1 716.  He  entered  the  choir 
of  Milan  Cathedral  as  a  boy,  and  became  a  pupil 
of  Paladini  in  sin^^ng,  composition,  and  tne 
hazpeichord.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Turin, 
and  studied  the  violin  under  Somis.  He  was 
still  very  young  when  he  entered  the  (noera-band 
at  Borne,  and  soon  afterwards  that  of  S.  Carlo 
at  Naples.  In  possession  of  a  brilliant  execution, 
he  appears  to  have  been  fond  of  displaying  it  by 
intezpolating  in  the  accompaniments  of  the  airs 
all  scnrts  of  runs,  shakes,  and  cadenzas,  and  thereby 
eliciting  the  applause  of  the  house.  Of  this  habit, 
however,  he  was  cured  in  an  emphatic  manner. 
During  the  performance  of  an  opera  of  Jomelli's, 
the  composer  came  into  the  orchestra  and  seated 
himself  close  to  young  GiardinL  Giardini,  am- 
itious  to  give  the  maMtro  a  proof  of  his  clever- 
nesB,  introduced  into  the  ritcomell  of  a  pathetic 
air  a  brilliant  cadenza  of  great  length,  at  the  end.^ , . 
of  which  Jomelli  rewarded  him  with  a  sound  /'^, 
box  on  the  ear.  Giardini  in  after  years  was  fond 
of  relating  this  incident,  and  used  to  add  that 
he  never  had  a  better  lesson  in  his  life.  He 
certainly  proved  himself  not  only  an  eminent  vir- 
tuoso, but  an  equally  good  leader  and  conductor. 

From  Naples  he  started  for  a  tour  through 
Gtermany  and  thence  to  London.  The  date  of 
his  first  public  appearance  here  is  variously 
g^ven.  According  to  Bumey  it  took  place  in 
1 750,  at  a  concert  of  Cuzzoni*s.  His  success  was 
immense,  and  Bumey  affirms  that  no  artist,  Grar' 
rick  alone  excepted,  was  ever  so  much  applauded 
as  Giardini.  His  powerful  vet  mellow  tone,  the 
brilliancy  and  boldness  of  his  execution,  the  spi- 
rited and  expressive  style  in  which  he  played  tne 
grand  works  of  Tartini,  as  well  as  his  own  lighter 
but  pleasing  compositions,  created  a  perfect 
furore,  and  he  became  at  once  the  declared 
favourite  of  the  London  public.  We  may  form 
hn  idea  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  style  fitxn  the 
foot  that  when  De  B^ot  came  to  England,  the 
old  musicians,  who  still  remembered  Giardini, 
were  greatly  strack  by  the  similarity  of  De 
B^ot^  style  to  his.  After  Festmg's  death  in 
1753,  Giardini  took  the  place  of  leader  at  the 

>  Smmi  iBtorMttaf  MQimnt  1b  th«  elMpC«r  oa  OvIllaBi^  Is 
Md  Monb'  hr  Bar.  H.  B^^wnIi  (fltntaMi.lbTl). 
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Itikliaa  Open^  ind  appcan  to  hare  inluaed  taw 
life  and  spirit  into  tne  band,  which  bad  mnch 
deteriorated  mider  Feating's  languid  leadenhip. 

In  1756  he  undertook  Uie  management  of  the 
Italian  Opera»  but  thereby  suffered  great  loMea. 
Kerortheless  we  find  him  aa  impreanrio  in  1763, 
64,  and  65.  After  this  he  devoted  himself  once 
more  to  playing  and  tnaohing  the  Tiolin,  and 
leading  at  conoerta  and  musical  festivala.  At 
this  period  F.  Cramer  became  his  formidable 
rival,  Uiough  the  two  remained  on  moat  friendly 
tenna.  From  1774  to  80  he  was  leader  at  the 
Pantheon  CkmoertSy  and  in  178a  and  83  onoe 
more  at  Uie  Italian  Opera.  In  84  he  left  England, 
apparently  resolved  to  retire  from  public  activity 
and  apend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Italy.  But  hia 
lestloao  spirit  brought  him  back  to  London  in 
1790,  when  he  started  a  Comic  Opera  at  the 
Havmarket  This  proving  a  iailure,  he  went 
with  hia  troupe  to  Buasia,  and  died  at  Moscow 
Dec.  17th,  1796. 

GiardinTs  immense  success  on  his  first  appear- 
ance in  London  was  no  doubt  greatly  due  to  the 
fiust  that  he  really  was  the  fint  violin-virtuoso 
of  eminence  that  had  been  heard  there,  and  hia 
star  went  down  as  soon  as  Salomon  and  Cramer 
became  his  rivals ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  his 
influence  on  muricaJ  and  operatic  life  in  England 
waa  considerable.  He  brought  out  a  number  of 
operas,  though  with  little  success.  Hia  oratorio 
m '  Buth  *  was  several  timea  performed  in  Lon- 
don. His  numerous  compositions  for  the  chamber 
include,  according  to  F^tis,  Four  sets  of  6 
Violin  Solos  (op.  x,  7,  8, 16)  ;  Twelve  Solos  (op. 
19) ;  Six  Violin  Dueta  (op.  2) ;  Six  Sonatas  for 
liano  and  Violin  (op.  3) ;  Twelve  Violin  Con- 
oertoa  (op.  4,  5,  15) ;  Three  sets  of  Trios  for 
Stringed  Instrumenta  (op.  6,  14,  ao)  ;  Six  Quin- 
tets K>r  Piano  and  Strmged  Instruments  (op. 
II) ;  Twelve  Quarteta  for  Stringed  Inatrumenta 
(op.  ao  and  a9).  [P*I^O 

GIBBONS.  Tha  name  of  a  noted  fiunily  of 
English  musicians. 

I.  The  Rbv.  Edwabd Gibbovs,  Mua.  Bac,  bom 
•bout  1 570,  was  probably  son  of  William  Gibbons, 
one  of  the  Waits  of  the  town  of  Cambridge.  He 
graduated  aa  Bachelor  of  Muaic  at  Cambridge, 
and  on  July  7, 1593,  was  incorporated  at  Oxford. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  Bristol  Cathedral  and  also  priest-vicar,  sub- 
dhanter,  and  master  of  the  choriaters  there.  He 
resigned  these  appointmenta  in  16 1 1  on  receiving 
those  of  organist  and  oustos  of  the  college  of 
priest-vicars  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  whidi  he  re- 
tained until  the  silencing  of  the  organ  and  choir 
in  1644.  Hawkink  says  he  was  sworn  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Chapel  Boval.  Biarch  ai,  1604  ;  but 
that  is  a  mistake,  aa  his  name  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  cheque  book  of  the  Chapel,  and  the  date' 
given  is  that  of  the  admission  of  his  younger 
brother,  Orlando,  as  organist.  Some  composi- 
tions of  his  are  preserved  in  the  Music  School  at 
Oxford ;  and  an  anthem, '  How  hath  the  city  sate 
solitary  1 '  with  a  prelude  for  the  organ  and  accom- 
paniments for  violB  is  contained  in  the  Tudway 
collection,  British  Museum  (HarL  MS.  7540). 
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He  is  said  to  have  advanced  £1000  to  Charlee  L 
during  the  dvil  war,  fcr  doing  which  hia  estate 
was  confiacated,  and  himself  and  three  grand- 
children compelled  to  quit  his  house  when  he  waa 
upwards  of  80  yearn  of  age.  Matthew  Locke 
waa  his  pupil  at  Exeter. 

a.  Ellis,  brother  of  the  preoediAg,  waa  ngan- 
ist  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
i6th  century.  He  contributed  two  madrigals — 
*  Long  live  foir  Oriana^*  and  '  Bound  about  her 
charidt*— to  'Hie  Triumphs  of  Oriana,'  1601. 
About  the  same  time  he  ceased  to  be  otganiat 
of  Salisbury,  but  whether  by  death  or  vasignatioa 
doea  not  appear. 

3.  Oblahdo  GrBBOiTB,  Hub.  Doo^  younger 
brother  of  the  two  preceding,  bom  at  Cambridge 
1583,  was  one  of  the  finest  organists  and  com- 
posers  of  his  time,  and  indeed  one  of  the  greatest 
musical  geiuuses  of  our  country.  It  is  probable 
that  he  reoeived  his  eariy  musical  education 
in  the  choir0  of  some  of  the  college  chapels  at 
Caml»idge.  On  March  ai,  1604,  he  was  admit* 
ted  to  the  place  of  cnganist  of  the  Chapel  Boyal 
in  the  room  of  Arthur  Cock,  deceased.  About 
1610  he  published  'Fantasies  in  three  parts,* 
oomposed  for  viols, '  cut  in  copper,  the  like  not 
heretofore  extant,'  being  the  first  muno  printed 
in  England  tntm  engra^rad  plates.  Iii  the  follow* 
ing  year  he  joined  with  Byrd  and  Dr.  Bull  in  the 
production  of  the  collection  of  music  for  the  vir- 
ginals published  under  the  title  of  '  Parthenia.' 
(Both  these  works  were  republiaihed  by  the 
Musical  Antiq.  Society  in  1843  and  4.)  In  161  a 
he  published  *  The  first  set  of  madrigals  and  motetl 
of  5  parts.*  In  1614  he  contributed  two  pieces  to 
Ldghton's  *Teares  or  Lamentacions  of  a  Sorrow- 
full  Soule.'  He  also  oomposed  some  tunes  in  two 
parts  for  George  Wither*s  'Hymns  and  Songs 
of  the  Church.'  In  May,  i6aa,  he  aooumulatoi 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Mmse 
at  Oxford,  a  distinction  oonferred  at  the  request 
of  his  friend  Camden,  the  historianh  His  exei^ 
dse  on  the  oooasion  was  the  eight-part  anthem, 
<0  dap  your  hands»'  printed  in  Boyce's  Cathednl 
Muaio.  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  anthem 
was  also  allowed  to  serve  as  the  exercise  of 
William  Heytber,  who  was  admitted  to  the  same 
degrees  at  the  same  time,  but  it  is  highly  imprih 
bable  that  such  an  absurdity  was  perpetrated. 
The  probability  is  that  Heyther,  being  at  the  time 
the  bearer  to  the  University  of  the  deed  of  en- 
dowment of  the  profesBorship  of  history  founded 
hv  Camden,  had  his  degrees  oonferred  on  Imn 
'honoris  causA,'  Mid  was  not  called  upon  to 
produce  aa  exercise.  In  1623  (Mbbons  was  ap- 
pointed orgaidst  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  sso* 
cession  to  John  ParsouB.  In  E6a5  he  was  som* 
moned  to  Canterbury  to  attend  the  marriage  of 
Charles  I,  for  which  he  had  composed  an  ode  and 
some  instrumental  music,  and  whilst  there  was 
attacked  by  the  smallpox,  which  terminated  hii 
existence  on  Whitsunday,  June  5,  1635.  Ha 
was  buried  in  the  cathednl,  where  a  monument 
to  his  memory  is  placed  against  the  wall  of  the 
north  aisle  of  the  nave.  Gibbons  had  by  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Patten,  seven  children,  six  of  whom 
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(two  SODS  and  four  dangfaten)  mirvived  htm. 
Both  his  fuiTiTiiig  toiui,  Christopher  and  Orlando, 
became  mmioians.  Besides  the  before-named 
oompositions  Gibbons  wrote  some  'Fandes  h 
Songs  made  at  K.  James  y*  first's  being  in 
Scotland,'  '  A  Song  for  Prince  Charles  for  5  voices 
to  be  smig  with  wind  instroments,'  and  some 
'  Toys  in  five  parts,'  and  canons.  A  MS.  Ma- 
drigal *  The  diry  of  London'  in  3  parts  for  5 
-voices,  is  in  the  libzary  of  the  Saorea  Harmonic 
Sode^,  No.  188 1.  Bat  Gibbons's  reputation  as 
ft  composer  will  ever  rest  on  his  magnificent 
cxhmroh  music,  which  for  fine  harmony  and 
simple  solemn  giandeur  stands  unexcelled,  and 
has  gained  for  its  composer  the  title  of  'The 
Knglish  Palestrina.'  Much  of  it  was  printed 
in  Barnard's  Church  Music  (1641),  and  in 
Boyce's  Cathedral  Music.  The  remainder  was 
published  in  1873  in  a  volume  edited  by  the 
Bev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley.  His  Madrigals  (re- 
published by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Sodety  in 
1 841),  are  among  the  best  of  the  English  sohooL 
A  portrait  of  Oriando  Gibbons  is  preserved  in 
the  Music  School,  Oxford.  His  printed  works 
are  as  foUows  : — 

Hynsit  0  XdtHi,  I  Ifll.  B  v. 
F»lm  to  Ixt  Frwaii  Thoa  opeoMl. 
4  Hymn  tuiMiL 
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fccoDdDo.  t>0.        O. 

■oralaVMld  iTtBlOg  80fTlM,4T. 

W,  iaehidlnff  Vanito  (OoMtayX 
fie  Deom  and  JubUata.  MagDlfteat 

sod  Kane  Dteilttli.   6  t^  with 

v«nM«nd«>iSBnpMt.  Dmlnor. 
Vnll  AnthMB.  O  dap  tout  bania. 

St. 
Do.  Ctod  pO  God  to  lOiM  «pu 
Do.H«Huui^  6t. 
Dob  I4ft  up Toitf  hMdiu  St. 
Da  O  Iiocd  In  Thee.   St. 
Do.  Alml^ty  luid  ererlnftlDi.  4t. 
Da  Whj  nrt  tbov  to  henvy.  4t. 
Do.  BleMed  be  the  Lord  God.   4t. 
Do>.OIiOffd.lBCfeeeemyfaith.  4t. 
Do.  Dfllhv  m,  O  Lotd.  4t. 
DOw  Ckid  pL)  BtoMBd  be  tte  Lofd 

God. 
Tom  Anth..  Bdiold 

made^  6t. 
Da  This  It  the  meord  of  Jdhn.  Bt. 
Da  Behold  I  brliwyoa  gtod  tUiii«k 

Bt. 
DalfftbeftoHiefdn.  Bt. 
Do.  We  pnlM  Thee.  O  Father.  Bt. 
Da  Lord,  finnt  grace.   6t. 
Da  GlMlowandpowerMGod.  Bt 
Da  See,  Mni  tha  Word  to  Incaraata. 

€t. 
DaBinfftnitothaLor&  Bt. 
Da  BleMed ai«  all  thay.  Bt. 
DaOrcatKli«orGodi.  BT.,irlUi 

Tlols. 
DaOalltrneMthtalbaarti.  Bt. 

vtthTtoto. 
ByaiQ,  O  Lord,  bow  da  dib 


Ifadrl^toandMotota.  Bt. 
The  surer  Bvrmn. 

0  that  the  toamad  poetk 

1  welch  not  fortone't  trowtu 
<lnd  pt.)  I  ttembto  not. 
(Srd  ptO  I  MO  ambltkm. 

(4th  pt.)  I  fSeiffn  not  frlendrfdp. 
Bow  are  tboae  thrall'd. 

(Snd  pt)  Farewell  all  Joyi^ 
DataityflneMrd. 
rUr  ladtoe  that  to  lofa 

Ohd  pO  VoogKt 
(ood. 
Now  each  Sowliy  bank 
Latonowold. 
WhattoonrlUbT 
Ah!  dear  heart. 
Fatrtothoroea 
May.  lat  ma  weepu 

(Snd  pt.)  Ne'er  tot  the  I 

(3rdpt.)Tettfthatasa. 
nnat  tM4  too  mnch. 


fluitatfee  tai  S  parti,  far  strtbgi,  B  Id 

nuBbor. 

•  Flcoat  (zTl-aO  for  the  Vbilnah 
In  'Flartbanto»*  ahovi  men- 
tioned r- 

Oaliarda 

Fantaitoor4piiL 

The  Lord  of  Saltabvy  hto  ritflb. 

GaUarda 

The  Qoeeneli  Oonmaod. 

Pvahidlom. 


Chribtopheb  GiBBOirs,  Mus.  I>oc.,  second 
•on  of  the  celebrated  Orlando  Gibbons,  was  bom 
in  1615.  He  was  educated  in  the  choir  of 
Exeter  Cathedral  under  hu  unde,  Edward. 
About  1640  he  succeeded  Bandal  Jewitt  as 
ovganist  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  which  appoint- 
ment he  was  compelled  to  quit  in  1644,  when  he 
joined  the  Royalist  army.  In  1660  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  private 
organist  to  Charles  II,  and  organist  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  On  July  7,  1664,  the  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music, '  per  literas  regias,'  on  which  occasion  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  made  him  a 
present,  of  £5.    He  died  Oct.  ao,  1676,  and  was 


buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Some  anthems  of  his  compositi(m  are  extant  m 
MS.,  and  some  of  his  hymns  are  printed  in  the 
second  set  of  Dering^s  'Cantica  Sacn^*  1674,  but  he 
excelled  more  as  a  performer  than  a  composer, 
A  portrait  of  him  is  preserved  in  the  Music 
School  at  Oxford.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GIGUE  or  GIGA  is  an  old  Italian  dance 
which  derives  its  name  (or  vice  versft)  from  the 
Oiga,  Qigue,  Qeigt,  or  early  fiddle.  It  was 
written  indiscriminately  in  3-8,  6-8,  3-4,  6-4, 
and  I  a-8  time,  and  was  in  two  strains  or  seotionsy 
each  of  whic^  was  repeated.  The  time  was 
lively,  and  it  was  usually  employed  to  finish  up 
a  Suite.  A  good  example  is  that  which  winds 
up  No.  8  of  Corelli's  la  solos. 
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Bach  also  employs  them  to  close  his  Suites, 
and  has  left  an  immense  variety,  not  a  few  oz 
which  are  in  common  time,  as  well  as  9-16  and 
12-16.  The  well-known  one  in  the  Partita  in 
Bb  is  in  4-4,  and  that  in  the  last  Partita  of  the 
same  set  in  8-4.  Handel^s  16  Suites  contain 
13  Gigues,  one  of  which  fills  6j  pages.  Mozart 
has  left  a  very  fine  little  specimen  (Kochel 
574)  which  he  wrote  in  an  album  at  Leipsio 
after  a  siirfeit  of  Bach. 

English  Jigs  seem  to  have  no  special  character- 
istics. The  word  came  to  be  synonymous  with 
any  light  irreverent  rhythm,  giving  uie  point  to 
Pope's  line 

'  Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  heaven.' 

[G.] 

GILES,  Nathavhl,  Mus.  Doe.,  was  bom  in 
or  near  Worcester  about  the  ndddle  of  the  x6tli 
century.  In  1559  he  was  admitted  a  chorister 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  which  office  he 
resigned  in  1561.  In  1577  he  was  appointed 
a  clerk  in  the  same  chapel,  but  retained  the  place 
only  until  the  next  year.  He  graduated  at 
Oxford  as  Bachelor  of  Muric  June  a6,  1585. 
On  Oct.  I,  Z595*  he  received  the  appointment! 
of  derk,  orgai^st,  and  master  of  the  choristen 
of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  On  the  death 
of  William  Hunnis  in  June,  1597,  he  was  ap- 
pointed gentleman  and  master  of  the  children 
of  tibe  Chapel  B(>yal.  Hav^  supplicated  for 
the  degree  oH  Doctor  of  Music  m  1607,  but  from 
some  unknown  reason  not  having  performed  the 
exercise  for  it,  he  proceeded  to  it  July  5,  i6aa* 
It  has  been  asserted  that  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the 
Chapel  Boyal,  but  there  is  no  record  of  such 
an  appointment  in  the  Cheque  Book.  Giles 
contributed  to  Leighton*s  'Teares  or  Lamen* 
tacions  of  a  Sorrowfull  Soule,'  1614 ;  a  service 
and  an  anthem  by  him  were  printed  in  Barnard's 
Church  Music,  1641,  and  other  anthems  are 
extant  in  MS.  A  curious  'Lesson  of  Descant 
of  thirtie  eighte  Proportions  of  sundrie  kindes' 
by  him  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Hawkins's 
History  of  Music.  Giles  died  Jan.  ajL  163^, 
and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  aisles  of  St.  George  s 
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Cbapel,  Windflor,  where  an  ixucriptlon  was 
plaoed  oyer  his  grave  which  itateid  him  to 
fiave  been  master  of  the  children  there  49  years, 
master  of  the  children  of  the  Ghapcd  Royal 
38  years.  Mid  to  have  been  75  years  of  age. 
A  comparison  with  the  dates  given  above, 
which  are  all  derived  from  authentic  reoorda, 
will  diow  that  all  three  statements  on  the  grave- 
itone  were  enraneons.  J^W.  H.  BL  J 

GIOBDANI.  An  Italian  musical  family  of 
the  1 8th  centuiT,  consisting  of  a  fiikther,  three 
sisters,  and  two  brotheis,  who  played  little  comic 
operas  in  one  of  the  Neapolitan  theatres  till 
1 76a,  when  the  whole  troupe  migrated  to  London, 
with  the  exception  of  the  younger  brother, 
GinsiPPi,  then  but  nine,  who  remiuned  behind 
to  learn  composition  in  the  Gonservatorio  di 
Loreto,  where  he  had  Cimarosa  and  Zingarelli 
for  his  fellow  students.  The  Giordani  umily 
came  out  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  made 
a  great  success.  In  1^73  they  were  joined  by 
iheir  brother,  who  had  by  that  time  obtained  the 
sobriquet  of  Giordanello,  and  who  becamecomposer 
to  the  troupe.  His  best-known  opera  was  'II 
Baodo,'  which  seems  to  have  kept  the  boards 
from  1774  to  79.  In  addition  to  composing  he 
waa  much  in  Togue  aa  a  teacher,  and  Fdtis  gives 
a  list  of  6  P.  F.  quintets,  3  ditto  quartet^  la 
ditto  trios,  6  string  quartets,  3  Concertos  for 
Viol  and  Orchestra,  besides  proludes,  sonatas, 
and  lessons  for  the  harpsichord,  all  which  he 
published  In  London  between  1776  and  178a. 
In  the  latter  year  he  returned  to  Italy,  and 
remained  there  for  xo  years,  producing  in  that 
time  no  less  than  34  operas  ana  oratorios,  besides 
other  compositions  for  the  chamber,  some  pub- 
lished in  London  and  some  in  Berlin.  He  died 
at  Lisbon  in  May  94,  having  gone  there  to 
conduct  the  Italian  0pm. 

His  elder  brother  ToifASSO,  who  is  not  clearly 
distinguishable  from  Giuseppe,  remained  in 
Enghmd,  acted,  taught,  played,  and  composed. 
In  1779,  however,  he  went  to  Dublin,  and  in 
partnenhip  with  Leoni  the  singer  took  the 
theatre  in  Chapel  Street  as  an  opera  house. 
At  the  end  of  four  years  they  were  bankrupt. 
Giordani  however  had  plenty  of  teaching,  ne 
married,  and  composed  an  opera  '  Perseverance* 
and  an  oratorio  *  Isaac,'  both  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  successful,  as  well  as  pianoforte  pieces 
and  songs,  Italian  and  English,  which  last  oad  a 
great  sale.  An  air  by  one  of  the  brothers, '  Caro 
mio  ben,*  is  still  sung  at  concerts.  [G.] 

GIOBGI.    SeeBANTi. 

GIOYANELLI,  Buooiebo,  bom  1560  at 
Velletri,  near  Rome.  If  othing  is  known  of  his 
droumstaDces  or  early  studies.  In  1587  we  find 
him  maestro  di  capella  to  San  Luigi  de*  Franoesi 
on  the  Corso  in  Borne ;  from  thence  he  passed  to 
the  Chiesa  dell'  Anima»  belonging  to  the  Grerman 
College;  and,  March  la,  1594,  was  appointed 
Palestrina's  successor  at  St.  Peter's,  entering  on 
his  duties  three  days  later.  On  April  7,  1599, 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Sistine  choir.  He 
was  living  in  1615,  as  in  that  year  he  pub- 
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lished  the  second  volume  of  his  new  edition 
of  the  'Graduale,'  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  Pope  Paul  y,  and  magnificently  printed  at 
the  Medici  press,  but  disfigured  by  many 
arbitrary  alterations  of  the  text.  Proake  has 
inserted  a  'Dixit'  of  GiovaneUi's,  m  hia  «Mu- 
Bca  Divina*  (Tom.  iiL)  and  speaks  of  hia 
woiks  aa  'graceful,  pure  in  style^  and  very 
pleasing  in  luirmony,  and  able  to  bear  oomMrison 
with  £ose  of  the  greatest  masters.'  Baim^s 
'Palestrina'  also  contains  many  i^naions  to 
Giovanelli.  Amongst  hia  works  preserved  in 
the  Pontifical  Cha^  at  Borne,  Baini  ^>ecially 
mentions  a  'Miserere'  for  4  and  8  vosoes,  and 
a  Mass,  k  8,  on  Palestrina'a  madriffal  *  Vestiva 
i  colli';  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  known 
of  a  particularly  fine  Mass  k  la,  characterised 
by  IVoske  aa  full  of  beauty  and  imagination. 
Giovanelli  was  a  great  oompoeer  of  madrigals, 
even  in  that  fertile  age.  He  published  5  books 
of  them,  with  a  of  CannmeUe  and  YilaneUe, 
between  the  years  1586  and  9a.  Others  are  to 
be  found  in  the  collections  of  Sootto  and  Phalese 
(Eitner, 'Sammelwerka'}.  The  date  of  hia  death 
is  unknown.  [?-G.] 

GIPSY'S  WARNING,  THE.  An  opera  in 
3  acts ;  words  by  Linley  and  Peake ;  music  by 
Jules  Benedict.  IVoduoed  at  Dnxiy  Lane  Apiu 
to,  1838.  It  was  much  acted  in  Germany. 
'  Ksge,  rage,  thou  angry  storm,'  and  '  Blest  be. 
the  home,'  were  long  frkvourites  in  concert 
rooms.  [G.] 

GIBABDEAU,  Isabella,  ditta  LA  ISA- 
BELLA, an  Italian  singer,  married  to  a  French- 
man, who  performed  in  the  eaiiy  Italian  Opens 
in  London.  She  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as 
the  Isabella  Calliari  mentioned  in  Quadrio's  list 
among  the  female  singers  who  flourished  from 
i7oa>ao.  She  succeeded  '  the  Baroness'  at  the 
Haymarket,  and  i^peared  first  in  *  Almahide.' 
She  sang  in  the  first  and  succeeding  perform- 
ances  ofHandel's  '  Binaldo.'  In  this,  one  of  her 
songs,  'Bel  piaoer,'  was  wholly  unaccompanied 
even  by  a  liass, — a  severe  trial  for  any  vdoe. 
On  Dec  la  of  the  same  year,  Graaparini's  '  Antio- 
chus*  was  produced,  in  which  La  IsabeDa  took 
a  part,  as  she  did  also  in  the  following  Janusiy 
in  his  '  Ambleto.*  In  the  latter  she  had '  a  noisy 
song  for  trumpets  and  hautbois  obligati'  (Burner), 
from  which  it  may  be  infiarred  that  her  voice 
was  veiy  strong.  [J.  M.] 

GIBELU  AGUILAB,  Siovoba,  an  Italian 
prima  donna,  who  took  part  in  the  'grand 
dramatic  serenata'  composed  by  Mozart  (1771) 
in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Arohdake 
Ferdinand^  celebrated  at  Milan  on  Oct.  17  of 
that  year.  'The  archduke  and  his  bride,  not 
only  firequently  inclined  their  heads  from  their 
box  and  applauded  the  maestro,  but  encored  two 
airs  sung  by  Manzuoli  and  Girelli*  (Holmes, 
p.  79).  After  this,  Girelli  married  a  Frenchman 
named  Aguilar,  and  visited  London,  aucoeeding 
Grassi,  and  singing  the  principal  r61e  in  Yento's 
'Sophonisba'  (x  773-3) ;  ailer  which  her  name  is 
not  found  again  in  London,  [J.M.] 


GISELLE. 

GISELLE,  ou  LX8  Wilis.  A  Ballet  by 
Adolphe  AdAm  on  a  plot  adapted  from  Heine 
by  Ili^phile  Gautier ;  produced  at  the  Grand 
Opera  July  4, 1841,  at  Her  Majesty's  March  xa, 
1843.  It  contained  one  of  Garlotta  Grin's  great- 
estparts. 

The  subject  was  employed  by  Loder  in  his 
opera  of  'The  Wilis,  or  The  Night  Dancers.* 

GISMONDL  GiLBSTB,  a  mezzo-soprano  en- 
gaged at  the  opera  in  London  from  1732-34. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  (Dec.  173a)  as 
Usaura  in  Handel's  '  Alessandro.'  She  played 
ft  small  part  in  the  '  Orlando '  (1733),  one  of  her 
■ongs  in  which  ('Amor  h  qual  vento')  contains 
Handel's  first  venture  at  a  '  diminished  seventh.* 
Parts  were  assigned  to  her  (1733)  also  In 
'Debcnrah,'  'Tolomeo/  and  '  Ottone/  but,  after 
this,  she  is  said  by  M.  Schoelcher  to  have  assisted 
in  setting  up  the  rival  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
fields.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  (Nov.  3, 
1735),  however,  give  another  account  of  her 
■ecession,  by  announcing  the  death  of  '  Signora 
Celeste  Gismondi  . .  .  Wife  to  Mr.  Hempson  an 
English  Gentleman,  on  Tuesday  [Oct.  a8],  after 
a  lingering  Ulness.  She  perform'd  in  Mr.  Han- 
del's Operas  for  several  Winters  with  great 
Api^use,  but  did  not  sing  this  season  on  any 
stage,  on  Account  of  her  Indisposition.*    [J.  M.J 

GIUGLINIp  Antonio,  appeared  here  first  in 
1857  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  He  possessed  a 
sweet  and  high  tenor  voice,  which  was  'a  wel- 
come variety  after  the  stentorian  exhibitions  of 
recent  singers  before  him ;  and  an  elegance  of 
style  of  which  some  critics,  nevertheless,  com- 
plained  as  cold,  lan^d,  and  over  drawn-out' 
(Chorley).  He  was  uie  best  that  had  been  heard 
since  the  arrival  of  Tamberlik,  and  remained 
singing  here  for  some  vears.  His  career  was  not 
long,  and  terminated  m  a  very  melancholy  man- 
ner; in  i86a  he  became  insane,  and  he  died 
at  Pesaro,  Oct.  i  a,  1865.  [J.M.] 

GICTLIANI,  CioiLiA,  n^  Bianohi,  a  some- 
what distinguished  prima  donna  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  i8th  century.  She  appeared  in 
London  (April  5,  1788)  in  'Giulio  Sabino'  with 
the  great  Marched.  With  a  good  figure,  face,  and 
style,  she  had  a  voice  too  tlun  and  small  for  the 
theatre ;  and  this  caused  her  to  force  its  tones  so 
much  that  she  sang  out  of  tune.  Buniey  says  she 
had  'a  bad  shake,  and  affectation.*  She  con- 
tinued to  sing  during  another  season,  after  which 
her  place  was  taken  by  Mara.  In  1 790  she  was 
at  Milan ;  and  in  91  at  Vienna,  where  fl^e  re- 
mained till  96.  F^tis  speaks  of  her  as  a  brilliant 
singer,  a  judgment  differing  widely  from  that  of 
Bumey  and  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe.         [J.M.] 

GIURAMENTO,  IL.  A  Dramma  terio;  li- 
bretto  by  Rossi  from  Y.  Hugo*s '  Angelo  * ;  music 
by  Merntdante.  Produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan, 
in  the  spring  of  1837 ;  at  Her  Majesty's,  London, 
1840;  and  at  the  Th^tre-italien,  Paris,  Nov. 
aa,  58.  [G.] 

GITJSQUINO.  The  form  which  the  name  of 
JosQDiN  sometimes  takes  in  Italian ;  see  for  ex- 
ample one  of  the  chants  from  the  'Studij  di 
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Palestrina,*  in  Bumey*s  Extracts,  Brit.  Mus. 
Add.  MSS.  11,589,  [G.] 

GITJSTO,  correct,  suitable— *  Tempo  giusto/ 
in  suftable  time;  as  the  fugues  in  Ivael  in 
Egypt,  *  Egypt  was  glad,*  'He  led  ^em  through 
the  deep ' ;  and  also  '  Thy  riffht  hand,  O  LoiS,* 
and '  The  horse  and  his  rider.  Also  used  in  the 
sense  of  'strict,*  to  restore  the  time  after  a  tempo 
rubato.  [G.] 

GIZZIELLO,  GiOAocHmo  Conti,  ditto,  so- 
called  after  his  master,  D.  Gizzi,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  singers  of  the  i8th  century.  Bom  Feb. 
a  8,  1 714,  at  Arpino  (Naples),  he  early  under- 
went the  preparation  for  the  career  of  a  sopranist. 
He  gained  a  round,  full,  sweet  voice  of  great 
extent  and  penetrating  quality,  which  was  united 
to  a  strong  natural  taste  and  feeUng  in  music. 
At  the  age  of  15  he  made  his  d^ut  at  Rome, 
with  immense  success.  In  1731  he  excited  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  there  by  his  singing  in 
Vinci's  'Didone*  and  'Artaserse.'  An  anecdote 
is  related  of  this  occasion,  showing  how  much 
other  singers  were  already  affected  by  his  fiune. 
[See  Farinelli.]  He  sang  at  Naples  in  173a 
and  33  with  the  same  success.  Three  years  later 
(April  13,  36).  he  is  announced  in  the  London 
Newspapers  as  'expected  here  in  a  few  days.* 
This  was  the  critical  moment  at  which  the  split 
occurred  in  Handel's  company,  and  the  great 
master  was  at  a  loss  for  artists  to  replace  those 
who  had  seceded.  On  May  5,  he  began  with 
'Ariodante,*  and  Gizziello,  who  then  made  his 
first  appearance  in  London,  'met  with  an  un- 
common reception;  in  justice  to  his  voice  and 
judgment,  he  may  be  truly  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  performers  in  this  kingdom  *  (Daily  Post). 
In  presence  of  Farinelli,  no  more  could  be  said 
of  the  young  singer,  who  was  still  'so  modest 
and  diffident,  that  when  he  first  heard  Farinelli, 
at  a  private  rehearsal,  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
fiiinted  away  with  despondency*  (Bumey).  '  Ata- 
lanta*  was  brought  out  May  i  a,  Gizaello  again 
singing  the  principal  man*s  part,  as  he  did,  a 
little  Uter,  in  'Poro.*  In  1737  he  appeared  in 
•Arminio,*  'Berenice,*  'Giustino,*  and  'Parte- 
nope.*  In  1743  he  went  to  Lisbon,  where  the 
improvement  in  his  style,  due  to  the  example  of 
Farinelli,  was  at  once  perceived.  Charles  III, 
King  of  Nicies,  engaged  both  him  and  Caffiirelli 
to  sing  in  the  '  Acchille  in  Sdro '  of  Peigolesi. 
Caffitfelli  came  from  Poland,  and  Gizziello  from 
Portugal,  and  met  for  the  first  time.  The  former 
sang  the  first  song  with  splendid  effect,  and 
Gizziello  thought  himself  lost,  as  he  listened  to 
the  continued  applause;  but  he  sang  his  own 
song,  which  followed,  with  such  pathos  and 
expression  that  he  divided  the  honours  of  the 
performance.  In  1749  ^®  ^"^  invited  by  Farin- 
elli  to  sing  at  Macfrid  with  Mingotti;  and 
stayed  there  three  years.  He  then  returned  to 
Portugal.  About  the  end  of  1 753  he  quitted  the 
stage,  and  settled  at  his  native  place.  He  died 
at  Rome  Oct.  25, 1761.  An  excellent  mezzotint 
portrait  of  him  was  scraped  by  Alex.  Van 
Haecken,  after  a  picture  by  C.  Lucy,  in  1736, 
folio.    A  good  impression  of  it  is  scarce.    [J.M.] 
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GLAKEANUS,  Henbious,  bo  aalled  beoftiue 
he  was  bom,  1488,  in  the  Canton  of  Glarus,  hia 
real  name  being  LoBiB  or,  Latiniaedi  Lobitds; 
tk  celebrated  t^K^er  of  muAo.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  ahepherd-boy  in  hia  youth;  but 
he  studied  music  under  Cochlaus  at  Cologne, 
where  he  wac  crowned  poet-laureate  in  1^12  for 
tk  poem  fai  honour  of  the  Emperor,  which  he 
composed  and  sang  to  hia  own  accompaniment. 
In  15x5  he  was  teaching  mathematics  at  Basle, 
Itfid  in  1 5 1 7  was  appointed,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Erasmus,  professor  of  philosophy  and  'artes 
liberales'  in  rarls.  He  soon  however  returned 
to  Basle,  where  he  Is  said  to  have  set  up  a  school, 
and  from  whence  he  removed  to  Eraiburg  im 
Breisgau.  Heinrich  Schreiber,  in  an  excellent 
monograph  onGlareanus  (Freibuig  1857),  proves 
that  it  was  not  at  the  Univertity  of  either  Paris, 
Basle,  or  Freiburg,  that  he  was  professor.  He 
died  May  a8,  15O3,  at  Freiburg.  His  friends, 
Erasmus,  Justus  Lipsius,  and  Vossius,  wrote 
panegyrics  on  him.  His  principal  works  on  the 
theory  of  music  are  *  Isagoge  in  musicen  Henrid 
Glareani,*  etc.  (the  dedication  'ad  Falconem 
Consulem  urbis  Aventinensis,*  Avignon,  is  headed 
'Basileae,  anno  Christi  1516^  4to.  ad  idus  Mar- 
tiaa'),  now  extremely  scarce,  contaixiing  chapters 
on  Bolmisation,  the  intervals,  modes,  tones,  and 
their  treatment;  and  Av6fitaxopioy  (15471  fd.), 
a  still  more  important  work,  the  aim  of  whicii 
is  to  prove  that  there  are  la  church  modes, 
corresponding  to  the  ancient  Greek  modes,  and 
not  8,  as  many  writers  have  maintained.  The 
third  part  contains  numerous  examples  from  the 
works  of  Ockenheim,  Obrecht^  Josquin  de  Pr^, 
and  oUier  musicians  of  the  15U1  and  i6th 
centuries,  valuable  also  as  specimens  of  early 
music-printing.  Woneggar  of  Lithuania  pul>> 
lished  an  abstract  of  the  *  Dodecachordon*  (Frei- 
burg 1557))  the  second  edition  of  which  (59) 
contains  a  poem  by  Glareanus  in  praise  of  the 
13  Federal  dties  of  Switzerland,  set  to  music  by 
Manfred  Barbarin.  The  catalogue  of  Draudius 
mentions  a  third  treatise, '  De  musices  divisione 
ac  definitione*  (Basle  1549);  ^^^  as  the  headings 
of  the  chapters  are  identical  with  those  in  the 
'Dodecachordon,'  it  can  acarcdy  be  a  separate 
work.  His  theory  of  the  la  church  modes,  as 
naralld  to  the  andent  Greek  modes,  will  assure 
lor  Glareanus  a  lasting  place  among  writers  on 
the  sdence  of  music.  L^*^*] 

GLEE.  A  piece  of  uaaocempanied  vocal  musio 
In  at  least  tnree  parts,  and  for  solo  vdces, 
usually  thoae  of  men.  The  glee,  though  possibly 
•uggested  by  the  madrigal,  to  which  this  descrip- 
tion also  applies,  is  separated  from  it,  so  far  as 
its  origin  is  concerned,  by  a  long  interval  of  time. 
The  production  of  madrigals  ceased  altogether^ 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  in  the 
course  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
oentuiy.  The  first  glees  are  due  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 8th  century,  and  the  finest  sped- 
mens  of  them  to  the  seventy-five  years  between 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  Mod  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  of  this.  Vocal  compositions  by 
masters  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  oea- 
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tilry  are  sometimes  found,  in  coQeotions  printed 
after  their  ^decease,  to  which  the  word  Glee  is 
appended.  '  These  are  not  glees,  in  the  now  ao- 
cepted  sense  of  the  word,  but  simply  airs  by  those 
masters,  harmonised  subsequently  for  three  or 
four  voices;  or  choruses,  mostly  ttom  operas,  froin 
which  the  original  orchestral  parts  are  simply 
omitted.  Two  eminent  English  composers,  Arne 
and  Boyce,  wrote  each  a  few  pieces  vnuch  they  or 
their  subsequent  editors  called  glees;  but  their 
productions  in  other  styles  altogether  aurpassed 
these,  both  in  excellence  and  number.  The  ear- 
liesti  possibly  the  greatest,  master  of  the  glee 
proper  is  Samud  Webbe,  during  whose  long  life 
(1740—1816)  the  best  spedmens  of  this  dass 
of  compodtion  were  produced.  Webbe  actually 
outlived  many  of  the' most  eminent  practltionen 
in  the  school  of  whidi  he  was  the  founder. 

The  word  *  glee*  in  no  way  describes  or  dia* 
racterises  the  kind  of  compodtion  to  which  it 
gives  »  name.  It  is  simjdy  the  Anglo-Saxon 
gl*9g — ^mudc.  A  glee  is  not  Uierefore  necessarily 
of  a  cheerful  character,  ae  the  name  might  seem 
to  imply.  That  mudc  was  in  early  times  com- 
monly associated  with  cheerfulness  is  possibly 
true.  The  'Gligsman,*  according  to  Warton, 
was  identical  w^  the  'Joculator.*  But  the 
words  of  a  fflee  may  be  mournful  or  sprightly, 
and  the  music  such  as  will  express  them  becom- 
ingly. The  'serious  glee*  b  no  more  a  misnomer 
than  the  'cheerful.*  Both  terms  have  been  used 
by  glee  composers  again  and  again. 

Tbe  glee  differs  from  the  madrigal,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  distance  apart  of  their 
epochs,  in  its  Umalityf  which  is  uniformly  modem, 
itot  only  so.  Whereas  the  'subjects*  of  the 
madrigal  are  generally  few,  always  oontrapunt- 
ally  treated,  and  this  often  at  condderable  length, 
those  of  the  glee  are  generally  many,  and  only 
rardy  at  all  devdoped.  Masses  of  harmony, 
rare  in  the  madrigal,  are  common  in  the  glee^ 
and  indeed  give  it  some  of  its  best  effects.  Tbe 
characteristic  figure  of  modem  tonality,  the 
"perfect  cadence,'  rardy  and  timidly  introduced 
in  the  former,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  tlie 
latter — sometimes  indeed  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence as  to  give  to  many  of  these  eompodtions 
*  halting  and  disconnected  character,  «s  though 
they  were  continually  about  to  come  to  «n  end. 
Indeed  the  short  phrases,  incessant  cadences,  fre- 
quent changes  of  rhythm  and  pace  of  the  average 
glee,  contrast  un&vounbly  with  the  'long  re- 
bounding* phrases  of  the  madrigal,  never  brought 
to  an  end  in  one  part  till  they  «re  begun  in 
another,  overlappizig  one  another,  bearing  one 
another  up^  and  never  allowing  the  hearer  to 
antidpate  »  dose  till  eveiytiiing  that  can  be 
done  with  every  subject  has  been  done,  and  the 
movement  eomes  to  «  natural  end. 

In  so  fiur  as  the  glee  composer  exhibits  this 
power  of  austentation,  this  strength  of  wing^-^ 
the  highest  And  the  rarest  qualification  for  every 
kind  of  polyphonic  compodtion — ^hia  productioas 
will  be  lasting  in  their  attraction.  Every  one  of 
the  beet  glee  writers,  such  as  Webbe,  Steven^ 
Calloott^  Hordey — has  exhibited  it  frequently 
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mjoA  in  very  high  perfection ;  and  this  together 
with  a  oonstructiye  power  which  we  ahoold  seek 
in  vain  in  the  musioJ  compositionB  of  the  madii- 
nlian  era.  Stevena'a  glee^  *  Ye  spotted  Snakes,' 
is  a  model  of  construction,  and  if  not  the  earliest, 
is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  pure  rocal 
music  in  the  '  sonata  form.' 

The  glee  proper  is  wholly  independent  of  in- 
strumental accompaniment.  The  name,  however, 
ia  occasionally  given  to  compositions  like  'The 
Chough  and  Grow,'  by  Sir  Henry  Bishop.  These 
-would  be  better  entitled  accompanied  trios,  quar- 
tets, or  choruses.  The  principal  glee  composers. 
over  and  above  those  already  named — ^without 
exception  Englishmen — are  Attwood,  Battishill, 
Cooke,  Danby,  Hindle,  LordMomington,Paxton, 
AndSpofforth.  [Madbioal;  Pabt-sono.J  [J.H.] 

GLEE  CLUB,  Thb.  This  club  originated  in 
■ome  meetings  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bobert  Smith 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  commenced  in  1783, 
ftt  which  motets,  madrigals,  glees,  canons,  and 
catches,  were  sung  after  dinner.  The  meetings 
were  subsequently  held  at  Dr.  Beever's  and  other 
houses  until,  in  1787,  it  was  resolved  to  establish 
ft  society  to  be  called  'The  Glee  Club,'  the  first 
public  meeting  of  which  took  place  at  the  New- 
castle Cofiee  House  on  Saturday,  Dec.  a  a,  1787. 
The  original  members  were,  R.  Smith,  Dr. 
Arnold,  Dr.  Beever,  Bev.  J.  Hinckes,  T.  S. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Dupuis,  J.  Boberts,  J.  Heseltine, 
T.  Aylward,  C.  Wright,  T.  Gregory,  H.  Desdier, 
L.  Atterbury,  and  T.  Linley.  The  professional 
members  were,  S.  Webbe,  J.  Dyne,  P.  Hobler, 
J.  W.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Calloott.  J.  Hindle,  J. 
Bartleman,  S.  Webbe,  jun.,  and  S.  Hanison. 
In  1788  the  Club  removed  to  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern,  thence  to  the  Crown  and  Anchor  until 
Feb.  1 790,  when  it  returned  to  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern,  but  removed  once  more,  on  July  6, 1791, 
to  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  and  again  returned 
to  the  Freemasons'  Tavern.  In  1790  Mr.  S. 
Webbe  composed  for  the  Club  his  'Glorious 
Apollo^'  which  was  ever  after  sung  at  the 
meetings  as  the  opening  glee,  while  Byrd's  canon 
'Non  Nobis'  was  sung  immediately  after  dinner, 
often  followed  by  Dr.  Cooke's  canon  'Amen.' 
Aft^r  'Glorious  Apollo'  (first  sung  with  three 
voices  to  a  part  and  then  full)  the  chairman, 
vice -chairman,  conductor,  sub -conductor,  and 
secretary,  each  named  a  glee,  and  then  the 
members  according  to  seniori^.  Among  the 
eminent  visitors  who  have  contributed  to  the 
music  of  the  meetings  were  Samuel  Wesley 
(who  played  Bach's  fugues  upon  the  pianoforte, 
or  an  extemporaneous  eff^on  on  some  con- 
spicuous passage  in  a  glee  recently  sung),  Mos- 
cheles,  and  Mendelssohn.  The  Club  was  dissolved 
in  1857  and  the  Library  sold.  The  Club  must 
be  distinguished  from  another  Glee  Club  formed 
in  1793,  the  original  members  of  which  were 
Shield,  Johnstone,  Charles  Bannister,  Indedon, 
Pignum,  C.  Ashley,  and  W.  T.  Parke,  the  last 
of  whom  ('MusioJ  Memoirs,*  ii.  175)  states 
that  'it  was  held  on  Sunday  evenings  at  the 
Garrick's  Head  Cofiee  House  in  Bow  Street^ 
Govent   Garden,   once  a  fortnight,   when   we 
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amused  ourselveB  by  singing  the  works  of  the 
old  and  modem  masters,  after  which  we  sat  down 
to  supper.'  [C.M.J 

GLEN.  An  eminent  Scotch  firm  of  musical 
instrument  makers.  Thomas  Glen,  the  founder, 
was  bom  at  Inverkeithiug,  Fifeshire,  in  1804; 
commenced  business  in  the  Cowgate,  Edinburgh, 
in  1826 ;  in  1836  removed  to  North  Bank  Street, 
and  died  July  la,  1873.  Amongst  the  instm- 
ments  invented  by  him  was  a  wooden  Ophideide, 
of  which  a  large  number  were  made,  and  known 
as  '  Serpentdeides.*  The  business  is  still  carried 
on  by  his  sons  John  and  Bobert.  The  Glens 
are  now  ohiefiy  noted  for  their  Bagpipes,  of 
which  they  are  the  recognised  best  makers.  [G.] 

GLINKA,  Michael  Ivanoyitch,  bom  1803 
near  Novospaskoi  in  Russia,  died  Feb.  1 5, 1 857,  at 
Berlin.  Of  late  years  several  northern  composers, 
not  German  by  birth  but  Grerman  as  far  as  their 
musical  method  goes — ^like  Gade  the  Dane,  Grieg 
and  Svendsen  the  Norwegians,  Glinka,  Anton 
Bubinstein,  and  Peter  TschalkofEsky  the  Russians 
— have  made  their  mark  more  or  lees  strongly. 
Glinka  is  the  earliest  of  the  Russians,  as  gifted 
as  anv,  perhaps,  but  not  so  accomplished ;  there 
has  always  been  a  dash  of  dilettantism  about  his 
productions,  spite  of  his  obvious  talents,  his  gift 
of  spontaneous,  and  (to  those  who  do  not  know 
mu(ui  of  Russian  folk-songs  and  dances)  original 
melody,  and  his  undeniable  cleverness  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  voice  and  of  orchestral 
instruments.  Glinka's  two  Russian  operas  are 
held  to  be  of  national  importance  by  his  countrv' 
men.  They  were  among  the  first  musical  wotks 
in  Russian,  and  for  a  long  time  the  best  of  their 
kind,  though  their  value  has  undoubtedly  been 
exaggerated  from  patriotic  motives. 

In  early  youth  Glinka  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  lessons  in  pianoforte  playing  from  John  Field. 
In  1830  he  visited  Italy,  and  made  a  dose 
study  of  Italian  singing  and  of  the  Italian 
method  of  composition  for  the  voice ;  but,  feeling 
himself  helpless  as  regards  harmony  and  counter- 
pointy  he  went,  in  1833,  to  Berlin  for  some 
months,  and  worked  hard  as  the  pupil  of  S.  W. 
Dehn.  Thence  he  returned  to  Russia,  and  became 
court  conductor,  and  director  of  the  opera  and 
the  choral  performances  at  the  imperial  churches. 
From  1840  to  50  he  again  led  an  itinerant  life, 
the  centre  of  which  was  Paris,  and  the  extent 
the  confines  of  Spain.  In  the  autumn  of  1856  he 
came  back  to  Berlin,  had  much  intercourse  with 
his  old  master  Dehn  upon  the  subject  of  ancient 
church  tunes  connected  with  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  died  there,  unexpectedly,  early  in  1857. 

Glinka's  name  is  associated  witii  the  titles  of 
two  Russian  operas,  'La  Vie  pour  le  Czar'  and 
*  Russian  et  Ludmilla,'  neither  of  which,  spite 
of  repeated  trials,  have  been  able  to  gain  a  firm 
footing  outside  their  native  land.  A  number  of 
orchestral  arrangements  or  transcriptions,  such 
as  'La  Jota  Aiagonese,*  etc.,  as  well  as  many 
romances  and  songs,  complete  the  list  of  his  pro- 
ductions. Of  these  a  catalogue  is  given  by 
Gustav  Bertrand  in  the  Supplement  to  F^tis. 
He  left  his  own  memoir  in  Russian  j  and  sketchei 
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of  his  life,  alao  in  Roamaii,  have  been  puUiahed 
by  SUnoff  and  SoUmeff.  [E.  D.] 

GLORIA  is  the  name  which  ii  generally 
applied  in  England  to  the  ahort  hymn  Gloria 
Patri,  and  in  Uie  Boman  Church  to  the  longer 
hymn  Gloria  in  ETcelaJB,  which  if  also  called  the 
'Great  Doxdogy/  or  '  Ai^gelical  Hymn,*  becsfkuee 
its  firtt  words  are  those  of  the  angels  who  ap- 
peared to  the  shepherds.  The  former  is  of  un- 
known origin,  and  was  in  use  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
offices.  Tne  custom  of  singing  it  after  each  psalm 
is  peculiar  to  the  Western  Church. 

The  Gloria  in  Exoelsu  is  probably  of  Eastern 
origin.  In  the  Western  Church  it  was  formeriy 
ns^  at  the  beginning  of  the  Liturgy  when  the 
Te  Deum  was.used  at  the  end.  In  the  Mass  it 
follows  the  Kyrie.  It  now  comes  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Communion  Service  in  t^  English 
Church,  immediately  before  the  blessing.  It 
appears  in  the  Common  Prayer  Noted  of  1550 
with  an  adaptation  of  the  old  church  melodies 
by  Marbeck,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  sung  in  the  early  days  after  the  Reformation 
in  EngUmd,  and  received  little  attention  firom 
English  composers.  At  the  present  day  it  is  set 
equally  with  the  other  portions  of  the  Commu- 
nion Service.  [CJB.HJ'.] 

GLOVER,  Chablu  W.,  bom  Febrosry  1806, 
was  a  pupil  of  T.  Cooke.  He  became  a  violin 
player  in  the  orchestras  of  Druiy  Lane  and 
Covent  Graiden  Theatres.  In  183a  he  was  ap- 
pointed musical  director  at  the  Queen's  Theatre, 
Tottenham  Street,  and  continued  so  for  some 
years.  He  was  the  composer  of  numerous  songs 
and  duets,  some  'of  whion  were  very  popular,  as 
'  Jeannette  and  Jeannot,'  'Sing  not  that  song  to 
me,  sweet  bird,* '  Of  love,  pretty  maidens,  bewue.* 
He  died  in  London,  Maich  aa,  1863.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GLOVER,  William,  was  bom  in  London  in 
i8aa.  In  iSaQ  he  became  a  chorister  of  IVinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  untU 
1838.  He  then  became  a  pupil  of  Professor 
Walmisley,  and  In  184 1  obtained  the  organist- 
ship  of  the  newly  erected  Christ  Church,  Cam- 
bridge. This  post  he  vacated  in  the  next  year 
on  being  appointed  organist  of  St.  Matthew's, 
Manchester.  In  1846  he  was  chosen  organist  of 
St.  Luke's,  Cheetham,  which  appointment  he  still 
holds  in  conjunction  with  that  at  St.  Matthew's. 
Glover  attained  to  much  distinction  in  the  higher 
style  of  organ  playing,  and  in  April  1847,  when 
Mendelssohn  went  to  Manchester  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  performance  of  his  'Elijah* 
there,  he  received  a  visit  from  the  great  composer 
(with  whom  he  had  formerly  corresponded),  who 
performed  before  a  select  audience  on  the  oigan 
at  St.  Luke*s — a  fine  instrument  by  Hill  on  the 
German  CC  scale — being,  in  all  probabilitv,  the 
last  time  he  touched  an  organ  in  England.  In 
1847  Glover  composed  an  oratorio  entiUed  '  Jeru- 
salem,* which  was  produced  at  the  Manchester 
Mechanics  Institution  on  Feb.  la,  1848.  In 
1850  he  composed  another  called  '  Emmanuel,* 
which  was  performed  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall  in 
1851.    He  IS  also  the  composer  of  '  The  Corsair,* 


a  cantata,  written  in  1849  <^  published  in  1856 
but  never  performed,  and  of  a  third  oratorio, 
quartets  and  quintets  for  stringed  instruments, 

Eianoforte  trios,  etc,  all  still  in  MS.  In  1847 
e  published  a  collection  of  'Pfealm  Tunes  and 
Chants,*  and  'The  Complete  DaQy  Service  of 
the  Church,  as  chanted  at  St.  Matthew's,  Man- 
chester.* Gkfver  established  at  St.  Matthew's  the 
first  surpliced  choir  seen  in  Manchester  except 
that  of  the  cathedraL  He  has  lately  devoted 
much  of  his  attention  to  menhanical  inventions 
connected  with  weaving.  [W.H.H.] 

GLOVER,  William  Howabd,  bom  at  Kil- 
bum  June  6,  1819,  was  a  son  d  Mrs.  Glover, 
the  celebrated  actress.  He  learned  the  violin 
under  WagstafF,  leader  of  the  Lyceum  band, 
and  began  life  by  a  long  tour  on  tiie  oontinent. 
after  which  he  returned  to  England  and  led 
a  desultory  career  for  some  years  in  London  and 
the  provinces — teachings  playing,  conducting, 
composing,  and  even  appearing  on  the  stage  in 
opera.  He  was  for  many  vears  musical  critic  to 
the  Morning  Post.  His  chief  works  were  'Tarn 
O'Shanter,*  a  cantata  produced  by  the  New 
Philharmonic  Society,  July  4,  1855,  and  per- 
formed at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  the  same 
year,  the  operas  of  'Ruy  Bias,*  produced  at 
Covent  Garden,  Oct.  31,  1861,  and  'Aminta,' 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre;  'Once  too  often,' 
operetta  at  Drury  Lane ;  '  The  Coquette ' ;  Over- 
ture to  *  Manfred*;  numerous  songs,  romances, 
etc.  In  1868  Glover  quitted  England  for  the 
United  States^  and  died  at  New  York,  Oct.  28, 
1875.  [W.H.H.]. 

GLUCK,  Chbibtofh  Wilubald^  Rittib' 
▼ON,  bom  July  a,  171!^,  baptised  July  4,  at 
Weidenwang,  near  Neumarkt,  in  the  Upner 
Palatinate.  His  &ther,  Alexander,  and  ms 
mother,  Walburga,  belonged  to  the  household 
of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  and  it  was  at  his  castle 
of  Eisenberg  that  the  future  reformer  of  the 
lyric  drama  passed  his  eariy  days.  At  la  he 
was  sent  for  sijc  years  to  the  Jesuit  school  at 
Komotow  or  Chamutow  in  Bohemia,  where  he 
studied  dasncs,  and  had  his  first  lessons  in 
singing,  the  violin,  davedn,  and  oigan.  In 
173a  he  went  to  Prague,  where  he  contmued  his 
musical  education  under  Czemhorsky,  and  also 
learned  the  cello ;  maintaining  himself  in  the 
meanwhile  by  singing  in  church,  playing  the 
violin  at  the  peasants*  dances  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,  and  giving  concerts  in  the  larger  towns 
near  Prague.  In  1 736  he  went  to  Vienna,  and 
at  the  house  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  was  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  Prince  Melzi,  a  distinguished 
amateur,  who  engaged  him  for  his  private  band, 
took  him  to  Milan,  and  placed  him  with  G.  B. 
Sammartini  to  complete  his  studies  in  haxmony. 
Gluck  soon  began  to  vmte  operas — 'Artaserse' 
(Milan)  1741;  <  Bemofoonte  *  (Milan),  'Cleonioe* 
or  'D^etrio,*  and  ' Ipennnestra*  (Venice)  in 
174a;  'Artamene'  (Cremona)  and  'Sifboe' 
(Milan)  in  1743;    'Fedra*  (Milan)  in  1741; 
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and  in  the  spring  of  1745  '  Poro*  or  '  Aleasandro 
nell'  Indie*  (Turin).  All  theee  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  in  consequence  of  their  success  he 
was  invited  in  1745  to  London  as  composer  for 
the  opera  at  the  Haymarket.  Here  he  produced 
'La  Caduta  de*  Giganti'  (Jan.  7,  1746),  <Arta- 
mene'  (re* written),  and  a  pasticcio,  'Piramo  e 
Tisbe,*  all  without  success,  Handel  declaring 
that  the  music  was  detestable,  and  that  the  com- 
poser knew  'no  more  counterpoint  than  his  cook' 
— WaltE,  who,  however,  was  a  fittir  bass  singer. 
Counterpoint  was  never  Gluck*s  strong  point, 
but  the  works  just  named  had  not  even  origin- 
ality to  recommend  them.  He  also  appeiu^ 
on  April  23,  1746,  at  the  Haymarket  llieatre 
in  the  unexpected  character  of  a  performer 
on  the  musical  glasses,  aocompanied  by  the 
cvchestra  (see  the '  General  Advertiser,*  Maz^ch  3 1 , 
and  H.  Walpole*s  letter  to  Mann,  March  28). 
[Harmokioa.]  But  his  journey  to  England, 
mortifying  as  it  was  to  his  vanity,  ezerciMd  an 
important  influence  on  Gluck's  career,  for  it 
fozt^  him  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  his  gifts, 
and  eventually  led  him  to  change  his  style. 
The  pasticcio  taught  him  that  an  air,  though 
effective  in  the  opera  for  which  it  was  written, 
may  &il  to  make  any  impression  when  transferred 
to  a  different  situation  and  set  to  different  words. 
A  visit  to  Paris  shortly  after  gave  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  Rameau*s  operas ;  and  in  listening 
to  the  French  composer*s  admirably  appropriate 
recitatives,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Italian  opera  of  that  time  was  but  a  concert, 
for  which,  as  the  Abb^  Amaud  happily  expressed 
it,  the  drama  furnished  the  pretext.  Betuming 
to  Vienna  by  way  of  Hamburg  and  Dresden 
towards  the  end  of  1746,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  SBsthetics  as  connected  with  music, 
and  of  the  language  and  literature  of  various 
countries,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  frequent 
the  most  intellectual  society  within  his  reach. 
•Semiramide  rioonosduta*  (Vienna  1748)  is  a 
decided  step  in  advance,  and  in  it  may  be 
detected  the  germ  of  Gluck*s  distinctive  qualities. 
His  next  work  was  'Filide*  (1749),  *  serenade, 
or  more  properly  cantata,  in  a  acts,  written  at 
Copenhagen  for  the  birthday  of  Christian  VTI. 
It  is  now  in  the  library  at  Berlin,  but  being 
a  mere  pi^e  de  circonstanee  scarcely  deserves  a 
place  in  the  list  of  his  works.  Far  otherwise  is 
it  with  'Telemacco*  (Rome  1750)  and  'La 
Qemenza  di  Tito*  (Naples  1751),  which  deserve 
special  attention,  as  from  them  C^luck  borrowed 
many  a  page  for  his  French  operas  'Armide*  and 
'Iphig^nie  en  Tauride';  from  which  fact  it  is 
evident  that  when  they  were  written  his  style 
had  already  changed.  These  operas  were  followed 
in  1754  by  'L*£roe  Cinese,*  first  performed  at 
Schonbrunn,  'H  Trionfo  di  Camillo'  (Rome), 
and  'Antigono*  (ibid.).  From  1755-61  Gludc 
was  stationary  in  Vienna,  and  to  all  appearance 
failing ;  he  wrote  divertissements  for  the  palaces 
of  Li^enbuig  and  Schonbrunn;  composed  airs 
for  the  comedies  or  comic  operettas  performed 
at  the  court  theatre  ;  and  produced  only  ona 
opera  in  3  acts, '  Tetide'  (1760),  of  which  nothing 
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has  survived.  These  six  years  however,  far  from 
being  wasted,  were  probably  most  usefril  to  him, 
for  by  these  apparently  insignificant  works  he 
was  acquiring  flexibility  of  style,  and  securing 
powerful  patrons,  without  losing  sight  of  his 
ultimate  aim.  His  opera  'Orfeo  ed  Euridice*^ 
(Vienna  Oct.  5, 176a) — ^the  libretto  not  as  hereto- 
fore by  Metastasio,  but  by  Calzabigi — showed  to 
all  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  what  the  aims 
of  the  reformer  of  the  lyric  stage  were.  After 
the  production  of  this  fine  work,  however,  he 
returned  to  Metastasio  and  to  piioes  de  eireon* 
ttance  for  the  court  theatre — '  Ezio '  (i 763) ;  'La 
Rencontre  impr^vue,*  afterwards  proiduoed  in 
German  as 'Die  Pilgrimevon  Mekka'  (1764);  'II 
Pamasso  confuse,'  'La  Corona,*  and  'Telemacco,* 
partly  re-written  (1765);  in  fact  he  was  obliged 
to  bend  to  drcumstanoes,  and  before  all  things  to 
please  the  princes  who  protected  him  and  sang  his 
music.  '  II  Pamasso  *  was  played  by  four  arch- 
duchesses, the  archduke  Leopold  accompanying 
them  on  the  clavedn.  It  was  probably  between 
this  date  and  the  departure  of  Marie  Antoinette 
for  France  (May,  1770)  that  Gluck  acted  as 
singing  master  to  that  princess. 

At  length,  thinking  the  time  had  come  for 
bringing  his  ideas  before  the  public,  and  findii^ 
in  Calzabigi  a  poet  who  shared  his  taste  for  strong 
dramatic  situations,  he  produced  in  Vienna 
'Alceste*  (Deo.  x6,  1767)  and  'Paride  ed  Elena' 
(1769).  The  scores  of  these  operas  were  pub- 
lished in  Vienna  (1760-70),'  and  dedicated 
respectively  to  the  Arcmduchess  Leopold  and 
the  Duke  of  Braganza.  Each  contains  a  dedi- 
catory epistle,  briefly  explaining  Gluek*s  views 
on  dramatic  mnsic.  As  fiur  as  theory  went,  his 
system  was  not  new,  as  it  rested  on  uie  outlines 
already  sketched  by  Benedetto  Marcello  in  his 
'Teatro  alia  Moda*  (i7ao);  but  theory  and 
practice  are  two  different  things,  and  Gluck 
has  the  rare  merit  of  showing  in  his  'Alceste' 
and  'Paride*  that  he  was  both  composer  and 
critic,  and  could  not  only  imagine  but  produce 
an  opera  in  which  all  is  consecutive,  where 
the  music  faithfully  interprets  each  situation, 
and  the  interest  arises  from  the  perfect  adapta- 
tion of  the  entmble  of  the  music  to  the  whole 
of  the  drama.  The  composition  of  these  two 
great  works  did  not  prevent  his  writing  the 
mtermezzi  of  'Le  Feste  d* Apollo,*  'Baud  e 
Filemone,*  and  *  Aristeo,*  produced  at  the  court 
theatre  of  Panna  in  1769,  but  not  published. 

In  spite  of  the  fitvour  he  enjoyed  at  the  court 
of  Vienna,  and  of  the  incontestable  beauties 
contained  in  'GHeo^'  'Alceste,*  and  'Paride  ed 
Elena,*  Gluck*s  countrymen  criticised  his  new 
style  in  a  manner  so  galling,  that^  conscious 
of  his  own  power,  and  by  no  means  devoid  of 
vanity,  he  •resolved  to  carry  out  elsewhere  the 
revolution  he  had  determined  to  effect  in  dramatic 
music,  in  the  BailU  du  Rollet,  an  attach^  of 
the  French  embassy  in  Vienna,  he  found  an 
enthusiastic  partisan  and  a  valuable  auxiliary; 
they  consulted  as  to  a  drama  in  which  musio 
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miglit  be  employed  for  wihMicing  the  expression 
of  the  words  and  the  pathos  of  the  situations ; 
and  their  choioe  fell  npon  Racine's  *  Iphig^nie.* 
This  opera»  '  Iphig^nie  en  Aulide/  was  written 
in  Fr^ioh  in  i77a»  partially  rehearsed  at  the 
theatre  in  Vienna  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  and  produced  at  the  Opera  in  Paris, 
April  19,  1774.  Gluck  left  no  means  untried 
to  ensure  success — statements  of  his  views, 
public  announoemente  ('Meroure  de  France,* 
Oct,  177a  and  Feb.  73),  public  tributes  of  respect 
to  J.  J.  Boussean,  letten  to  authon  whose  sood 
will  it  was  desirable  to  propitiate — in  short 
ererything  ihat  ability  and  experience  in  such 
matters  could  'suggest.  And  yet  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  all-powerful  protection  of  his 
former  pupil,  Marie  Antoinette,  he  would  in  all 
probability  have  &iled  in  getting  his  work 
perfonned,  so  strong  was  the  opposition  which 
nis  arrival  in  Fnmce  had  roused,  especially 
amongst  those  interested  in  keeping  him  out  of 
the  'Academic  de  Mudque.*  The  Dauphiness 
seems  to  have  been  really  attached  to  her  old 
singing  master.  In  a  letter  to  her  sister  Marie 
Christina  (May  3,  1777)  "^^  ^"'^  ^^^  'notrv 
eher  Gluck,'  and  after  the  success  of  'Orph^e' 
she  granted  him  a  pension  of  6000  francs,  and 
the  same  sum  for  every  fresh  work  he  should 
ptoduoe  on  the  French  stage. 

The  appearanoe  of  'Iphig^nle  en  Anlide*  marks 
•  new  era  in  the  history  of  French  opera.  This 
■evere  and  deeply  conceived  work  trani^xirts  us 
bodily  into  Greece ;  it  is  pervaded  throughout  by 
an  antique  atmosphere,  of  the  days  of  Sophocles 
rather  than  of  Euripides.  What  a  bold  innova- 
tion is  the  overture,  with  the  faiexorable  voice  of 
the  oracle  making  itself  heard,  and  with  the 
striking  unison  pasasge,  which  at  once  forces  the 
ruling  thought  of  the  drama  into  notice,  while  it 
closely  connects  the  symphony  with  the  action  on 
the  stage !  '  Then  again,  how  grand,  how  just, 
how  paUietio  is  the  dedionation  of  idl  the  airs  1 
These  airs,  it  must  be  confessed,  succeed  each 
other  too  rapidly,  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that 
the  librettist  did  not  perceive  how  much  the 
action  is  retarded  by  making  three  airs  follow 
each  other  in  one  act,  a  mistake  which  might 
•asily  have  been  avoided.  But  how  ingenious 
are  tiie  artifices  to  which  Gluck  resorts  in  order 
to  give  variety  to  the  recitative  and  the  decla- 
matory passages  1  How  skilfully  he  brings  in  his 
short  incisive  symphonies,  and  how  much  effect 
he  produces  by  syncopation  I  How  appropriately 
he  introduces  the  orohestra  to  emphasise  a  word, 
or  to  point  a  dramatic  antithesis !  How  graceful 
is  the  chorus '  Que  d'attraits*  I  and  how  startling 
and  attractive  are  the  brilliant,  force,  and  bold- 
ness of  the  harmony  in  the  hymn  of  triumph 
'  Ohantons,  o^Ubrons  notre  reine '  1  While  listen- 
ing to  the  air  of  Agamemnon,  'Au  faite  des 
grandeurs,'  the  enthusiastic  Abb^  Amaud  ex- 
claimed, 'With  that  air  one  might  found  a 
religion.'  What  a  depth  of  expression  is  con- 
tained in  the  air  '  Par  nn  pte  cruel  k  la  mart 
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condamn^' !  and  what  heart-rending  emoticn  in 
the  recitative 

<  J*eiitendii  v^tratlr  dans  moQ  SBln 
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not  to  speak  of  the  scene  in  which  Glytemnestra 
faints,  ihe  duet  between  AchiUe  and  Iphig6aie 
which  gave  rise  to  so  many  discnssions,  the 
quartet,  or  the  dance  music  t 

Owing  to  the  support  of  the  ooort  and  the 
pains  t^en  by  Gludc  to  obtain  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  *  performance,  'Iphig6nie*  was  most 
£svourably  received.  Its  success  gave  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  the  antiquated  works  of  LuDy  and 
Rameau,  and  introduoed  into  grand  opera  the 
revolution  already  effected  in  opdra  oomique  by 
Philidor,  Monsigny,  and  Gr6try. 

'  Jphig^nie'  was  speedily  followed  by  'Orph^ 
et  J^urydioe,'  adapted  from  the  'Orfeo*  already 
itioned,  and  produced  at  the  Acad^mie,  Aug. 
'774,   This  opera  made  a  profound  impressioD, 
tough  Gluck  was  compelled  to  tran4>ose  the 
\c  of  Orpheus  to  suit  Legroe,  as  there  wss 
oontnJto  capable  of  taking  the  part.     The 
second  act  is  still  accounted  a  masterpiece. 

In  acoordance  with  a  desire  expreased  by 
Marie  Antinnette,  and  which  Gludi  was  4oe 
good  a  courtier  to  refuse, '  Le  Poirier,*  a  comedy 
by  Vad^,  which  he  had  oompoeed  in  1761,  sod 
'Cyth^re  Assi^g^*  a  piece  of  Favart's  wfakdi 
he  had  converted  into  an  opera  in  1759,  were 
performed  at  the  court  theatre  at  TerMilles  in 
1775.  The  latter  woric  was  also  produced  in 
Paris  (Aug.  I,  of  the  same  year)  with  a  diver- 
tissement by  P.  M.  Berton,  and  vdth  a  want  of 
success  which  compelled  Amaud  to  admit  that 
'  Hercules  was  more  at  home  with  the  dub  than 
the  distaff.' 

For  this  failure,  however,  Gluck  was  ooBsoled 
by  the  brilliant  success  of  his  '  Aloeste/  which 
he  rearranged  for  the  French  stage  (April  33, 
1776),  and  which  created  quite  as  much  enthu- 
siasm as  'Orphce*  had  done,  notwithstanding 
a  want  of  vanety  in  tibe  libretto.  It  ia  in  thii 
fine  work  that  Uie  orade  of  Apollo  pronoonoes 
its  stem  decree  on  a  reiterated  note  whidi 
strikingly  pictures  the  immutability  of  the  in- 
fernal deities.  This  touch  of  deliberate  inspira- 
tion was  not  lost  on  Mosart  in  '  Don  Giovanni,* 
nor  on  Ambroise  Thomas  in  *  Hamlet.* 

In  order  to  prove  that  it  was  not  in  tragedy 
alone  he  excelled,  but  that  he  also  possessed  the 
deecriptive  fiumlty,  and  could  depict  scenes  of 
luxury,  and  express  tender  and  graceful  senti- 
ments, Gluck  composed  *Armide'  (Sept.  23,1777). 
He  had  been  reproached  with  having  no  melody, 
and  with  making  his  singers  'shriek  ;  this  work, 
which  contains  many  charming  passages,  and  • 
duet  magnificent  for  passimi  and  tenderness,  wtf 
his  answer.  The  exdtement  it  aroused  is  abnoil 
incredible.  Piodnni  had  recently  arrived  in 
Paris,  and,  under  Marmontd's  superintendence, 
was  composing  his  'Roland,'  to   be  produced 
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four  moDtliB  after  'Armide.*  Hit  admirers, 
and  the  partiaaiis  of  the  old  Italian  miuic,  were 
furious  at  Gluck*s  success,  and  evenr  one  knows 
the  lengths  to  which  the  war  of  the  Gluckists 
and  Piocinnists  was  carried.  It  was  even  more 
violent  than  the  old  quarrel  of  the  Boaffons, 
since  the  combatants  were  encouraged  by  the 
bodily  presence  of  the  rival  masters.  Marmontel, 
La  Hupe,  Ginguen^,  d'Alembert,  the  Chevalier 
de  Ghtttellux,  Framery,  and  Coqudau,  were 
among  the  attacking  piurtj,  while  me  chief  de- 
fenders were  Suard  and  the  Abb^  Amaud. 
Not  content  with  disparaging  Gluck's  genius  in 
his  'Essai  sur  les  rl volutions  de  la  Musique,' 
Marmootel  went  the  length  of  writing  an  enthns 
poem,  '  Polymnie,'  in  praise  of  the  ItaiUan  school 
and  his  favourite  Picdnni.  Space  will  not 
permit  us  to  enumerate  the  pamphlets,  epi- 
grams, and  satires,  which  emanated  from  both 
■ides  in  this  contest;  nearly  all  that  are  of 
any  importance  may  be  found  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Abb^  Leblond  —  'Mdmoires  pour 
■ervir  k  I'histoire  de  la  revolution  op^r^  dans  la 
musique  par  M.  le  Chevalier  Gluck*  (Naples  and 
Paris  1 78 1,  with  a  portrait  of  Gluck  engraved 
by  Saint  Aubin).  The  champions  of  the  Italian 
school  accused  him  of  composing  operas  in  which 
there  was  'little  melody,  Uttle  nature,  and  little 
elegance  or  refinement.  They  declared  that  the 
noise  of  his  orchestra*  was  necessary  to  drown  his 
clumsy  modulations ;  that  his  accompanied  reci- 
tative was  nothing  but  an  overloaded  imitation 
of  the  Italian  'recitative  obbligato';  that  his 
choruses  were  less  dramatic  thtm  those  of  Ba- 
meau;  and  that  his  duets  were  borrowed,  and 
badly  borrowed,  from  the '  duetti  k  dialogo'  which 
he  had  heard  in  Italy.  They  could  not  forgive 
what  Marmontel  calls  his  'harsh  and  ru^;ed 
harmony,  the  incoherent  modulations,  mutilations, 
and  incongruities  contained  in  his  airs,*  but  they 
were  most  offended  by  his  'want  of  care  in 
ohoosing  his  subjects,  in  carrying  out  his  designs, 
and  giving  completeness  and  finish  to  his  melo- 
dies. In  short  they  denied  him  the  possession 
of  any  ertetive  genius  whatever.  They  might 
as  well  have  denied  the  existence  of  the  sun — 
botpassion  invariably  blinds  its  votaries. 

Tne  Abb^  Amaud,  on  the  other  hand,  met  the 
mtematio  disparagement  of  Marmontel  and  La 
Harpe  with  his  *  Profession  de  foi  en  musique* ; 
an  excellent  treatise  on  musical  aesthetics,  though 
little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  the  celebrated 
dedication  which  Gluck  himself  had  prefixed  to 
the  score  of  'Alceste.*  This  statement  of  the 
great  reformer's  prindplas  is  well  worth  trans- 
cribing. 

*  When  I  undertook  to  set  the  opera  of  Alosate  to 
miudc,''  he  begina,  *I  resoWed  to  ayoid  all  tboM  abuM* 
which  had  crept  into  Italian  opera  throngh  the  mistaken 
Tanil^r  of  linflera  and  the  onwiae  oomplianoe  of  compoflent, 
and  which  nad  rendered  it  wearisome  and  ridiculous, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  onoe  was,  the  grandest  and  most 
Imposing  stage  of  modem  times.  I  endeaTonred  to  reduce 
masio  to  its  proper  function,  that  of  seconding  poetry  by 
aaforeing  the  expression  of  the  sentiment,  and  the  intarsst 
cf  the  ntnationt,  without  interrupting  the  action,  or 
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weakening  it  by  foperfluous  ornament  ICy  idea  wss 
that  the  relation  of  music  to  poetry  was  much  the  same 
as  that  of  harmonious  colouring  and  well-disposed  light 
and  shade  to  an  accurate  drawing,  which  animates  the 
figures  without  altering  their  outlines.  I  have  therefore 
MNBn  very  careful  never  to  interrupt  a  singer  in  the  heat 
of  a  dialogue  in  order  to  introduce  a  tedu>us  ritomelle, 
nor  to  stop  him  in  the  middle  of  a  piece  either  for  the 
purpose  of  displaving  the  flexibility  of  his  Toice  on  some 
MTourable  yowei.  or  that  the  orchestra  might  giye  him 
time  to  take  breath  before  a  long-sustained  note. 

'Furthermore,  I  have  not  thought  it  right  to  hurxy 
through  the  second  part  of  a  song  if  the  words  happened 
to  be  the  most  important  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  repeat 
the  first  part  reguJarly  four  times  orer;  or  to  finish  the 
air  where  the  sense  does  not  end  in  order  to  allow  the 
singer  to  exhibit  his  power  of  varying  the  passage  at 
pleasure.  In  fact,  mv  object  was  to  put  an  end  to  abuses 
against  which  good  taste  and  good  sense  have  long  pro- 
tested in  vain. 

'  My  idea  was  that  the  orerture  oo^t  to  Indicate  the 
subject  and  prepare  the  spectators  for  the  character  of  the 

Siece  they  are  about  to  see :  that  the  instruments  ought 
)  be  introduced  in  proportton  to  the  degree  of  interest 
and  passion  in  the  words:  and  that  it  was  necessary 
above  all  to  avoid  making  too  great  a  disparity  between 
the  recitative  and  the  air  of  a  dialogue,  so  as  not  to  break 
the  sense  of  a  praiod  or  awkwardly  inteirupt  the  move- 
ment and  animation  of  a  scene.  I  also  thou^t  that  mj 
chief  endeavour  should  be  to  attain  a  grand  simplicity, 
and  oonsequently  I  have  avoided  making  a  pande  of 
diflOculties  at  the  cost  of  clearness ;  I  have  set  no  value 
on  noveltv  as  such,  unless  it  was  naturally  suggested  by 
I  the  situation  and  suited  to  the  expression;  in  short 
there  was  no  rule  which  I  did  not  consider  mjfielf  bound 
to  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  efteoC 

It  can  never  be  out  of  place  to  recall  such 
precepts  as  these— precepts  which  will  be  worth 
following  to  the  end  of  time.  Gluck  himself 
bore  them  carefully  in  mind  in  composing  his 
'  Iphig^nie  en  Tauride,*  produced  in  Paris  (in  4 
acts)  with  immense  success  May  18,  1779.  It  is 
the  highest  and  most  complete  expression  of  his 
genius.  Amongst  its  many  beauties  must  be 
specified  the  air  of  Thoas ;  the  airs  '  Je  tHmplore 
et  je  tremble '  (borrowed  from  '  Telemaoco '), 
<0  malheureuse  Iphig^nie*  (originally  written 
for  'La  Qemenjsa  di  Tito'),  'Unis  d^s  la  plus 
tendre  en&noe,'  sung  by  Pylades  ;  and,  beyond 
all,  the  sleep  of  Orestes  —  the  heart-breaking 
remorse  of  the  deceitful  parricide,  the  n>irited 
choruses,  and  the  barbarous  Scythian  dances. 
These  passages  all  glow  with  colour,  though  the 
means  by  which  the  efiect  is  produced  are  of  the 
simplest  kind.  By  this  chef-d*oeaYre  Gluck  amply 
▼indicated  his  superiority  over  Picdnni,  whose 
'Iphig^nie  en  Tauride '  (jTan.  33, 1781)  could  not 
make  way  against  that  of  his  rival. 

The  last  work  which  Gluck  composed  for  the 
Op^ra  in  Paris  was  'Echo  et  Karoisse*  (Sept. 
a  I,  1779).  Though  not  very  successful  it  was 
revived  in  August  1 780,  and  one  of  the  airs,  and 
the  'hymne  k  T Amour,*  have  since  been  intro- 
duced  mto  'Orph^.*  It  was  however  with  '  Les 
Panaldes*  that  Gluck  intended  to  close  his  labo- 
rious career ;  but  an  apoplectic  seizure  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  the  task,  and  he  transferred 
the  libretto  to  his  pupil  Salieri.  He  then  retired 
to  Vienna,  where  he  passed  his  last  years  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  position  secured  by  his  tAme 
and  his  large  fortune,  until  a  second  stroke  of 
apoplexy  carried  him  oflT,  Nov.  15,  1787  (not 
the  35th,  as  F^tis  states). 

The  authorities  for  this  sketch  of  Gluck's  career, 
and  for  the  notices  of  the  most  remarkable 
passages  in  his  operas,  are  various   historical 
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docnmentay  and  the  biographies  and  critiqaea  of 
Leblond,  F.  J.  Biedel  ('Ueber  die  Monk  dee 
Bitten  Chiistoph  von  Gluok,  venohiedene  Schrif- 
ten,*  Vienna  1775),  Siegmeyer  ('Ueber  den 
Ritter  Gluck  nnd  seine  Werke^'  Berlin  1805), 
Miel,  Soli6,  Anton  Schmid  ('  Chr.  W.  Bitter  Yon 
Gluck,'  Leipdg  1854),  F^tia,  Hector  Berlioa  (<  A 
traven  dumta'),  Ad.  Adam  (*Demien  Sonve- 
nira*),  Detnoireatenrea  ('Gluck  et  Piccinni/  Paris, 
187a),  etc.  For  more  minute  detaila  the  reader  ia 
referred  to  Schmidts  work,  which  is  most  complete 
as  regpuds  the  catalogue  of  Gluck's  compositions. 
To  Im  list  must  be  added  the  magnificent  edition 
of  MUe.  Pelletan,  evidently  the  work  of  an 
ardent  admirer ;  of  which  the  full  aoores  of  the 
two  'Iphig^nieSy'  with  a  portrait,  and  prefiMie  in 
three  languagea,  are  all  that  have  appeared  at 
present.  For  thoae  who  wish  to  study  the 
phynognom^  of  this  diplomatic  composer,  im- 
petuous artist,  and  amusingly  vain  nucn,  there 
are  the  engravinga  of  Miger^  and  Sichling  from 
the  portrait  painted  by  Duplessls  in  1775,  Saint 
Aubin's  engraving  from  Houdon*s  celebrated 
bust,  and  Philippeaux*s  from  the  picture  painted 
by  Houdeville.  There  is  a  full-length -statue  of 
Gluck  by  Cavelier  at  the  new  Opera  House  in 
Paris.  Under  Miger's  portrait  are  the  words  of 
Pythagoras,  'He  preferred  the  Muses  to  the 
Sirens,*  words  applied  to  him  by  Wieland,  and, 
as  such,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  many  bitter 
remarks  of  earlier  German  critics. 

Before  summing  up  our  opinion  of  Gluck's 
woriu  as  a  whole,  we  nave  only  to  remark  that, 
according  to  F^tis,  he  fsiled  in  symphohy  proper, 
and  was  by  no  means  distinguished  as  a  oom- 

EDser  of  sacred  music  He  wrote  indeed  but 
tUe  for  the  churdi ;  the  psalm  '  Domine,  Domi- 
nus  noster*  for  chohr  and  orchestra,  a  '  De  pro- 
fundis*  for  the  same  (engraved),  and  a  part  of 
the  cantata  'Le  Jugement  dernier,*  completed  by 
Salieri,  being  all  his  known  works  in  this  style. 

Gluck's  fame  therefore  rests  entirely  on  his 
dramatic  compositions.  Padre  Martini  said  that 
he  combined  in  the  musical  drama  'all  thd  finest 
qualities  of  Italian,  and  many  of  those  of  French 
music,  with  the  great  beauties  of  the  Grei^nan 
orchestra*  —  In  other  words,  he  created  cos- 
mopolitan music.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
introducing  a  correct  style  of  declamation,  and 
banishing  false  and  useless  ornaments  from  the 
stage ;  and  yet  if  he  had  merely  oanied  to  per* 
fection  the  work  begun  by  Luljy  and  Bameau ; 
if  his  efforts  had  hesa  limited  to  removing  the 
haipsichord  firran  the  orchestra,  introducing  the 
harp  and  trombones,  employing  the  clarinets, 
scoring  with  skill  and  effect,  giving  more  im- 
portance and  interest  to  the  overture,  and  em- 
ploying with  such  magic  effect  the  artifice  of 
momentary  pauses  to  vary  or  emphasise  speech 
in  music, — ^ii  he  had  done  no  more  than  this  he 
would  have  earned  our  gratitude,  but  he  would 
not  in  that  case  have  been  one  of  the  monarchs 
of  art.    What  then  did  he  accomplish  tiiat  was 

1  An  etdifnc  of  tlito  hy  L8  Bat  fonm  th«  ftontlqil«oe  to  Put  IV  of 
Xajarie's  •dmteblo  'BlbUoth^M  mniioale  dn  I'Ltetre  de  I'Op^n.' 
Kit, 
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■oextrwxrdinaryf  He  grasped  the  idea  that  the 
mission  of  music  was  not  merely  to  afford  grati- 
fication to  the  senses,  and  he  proved  that  the 
expression  of  moral  qualities  is  within  her  reach. 
He  disdained  all  sudi  tricks  of  the  trade  as  do 
not  «>peal  to  the  heart, — in  fiMt  he  'prefened 
the  Muses  to  the  Sirens.*  He  ainsoA  at  depietiiig 
historic  or  l^endary  characters  and  antique  social 
life,  and  in  this  work  of  genius  he  put  into  the 
mouth  of  each  of  his  heroes  aooents  smted  to 
their  sentiments,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  timet 
in  which  they  lived.  He  nuuie  use  of  the  or- 
chestra to  add  to  the  force  of  a  dnunatic  situa- 
tion, or  (in  one  noble  instance)  to  oontrsst 
eztconal  repose  with  the  internal  agitation  of  s 
remorseful  conscienoe.  In  a  word,  aJI  his  French 
operas  show  him  to  have  been  a  noble  musiciaii, 
a  true  poet,  and  a  deep  thinker. 

Like  Gomeille  he  has  endowed  France  with  s 
series  of  sublime  tragedies ;  and  if  the  author  of 
'Le  Gid,*  'Les  Horaces,*  'Cinna,'  'Polyeucte,' 
and  'Pomp^*  may  be  justly  reproached  with 
too  great  a  preference  lor  Lncan  and  Senses, 
there  is  perhaps  also  cause  for  regret  that  Gluck 
was  too  much  influenced  by  the  declamatory 
school  then  prevalent  in  France.  But,  like  the 
lather  of  French  tragedy,  how  nobly  has  he 
redeemed  an  occasional  inflation  or  monotony,  s 
few  awkward  phrases,  or  trifling  inaccuracies  of* 
style!  There  is  another  point  of  resemblance 
between  these  two  men,  whose  manly  gemot 
was  reflective  rather  than  spontaneous ;  all  th^ 
works  have  in  common  the  element  of  grandeur, 
but  they  differ  from  one  another  in  physiognomy, 
fonn,  and  character.  The  influence  of  such  Ait 
as  theirs  is  anything  but  enervating ;  on  the  con- 
traiy  it  elevates  and  strengthens  tiie  mind,  and 
is  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  caprices 
of  fiuhion  or  the  attacks  of  time.  [G.C.] 

GLYN  ft  PABKEB  were  organ  bnildezs  st 
Salford,  near  Manchester.  Their  instrumenti 
date  from  1750  to  1749.  Amongst  them  is  tbe 
organ  at  Poynton,  Lancashire,  which  so  pleseed 
Handel  that  he  ordered  Parker  to  build  one  for 
the  Foundling  Hospital  (i  749).  [V.dsP.] 

GODDABD,  Ababklk A,  the  most  distinguished 
of  English  pianoforte-players,  of  an  old  Salisbiny 
&mily,  was  bom  at  S.  Servans,  St.  Malo,  Jan.  ih 
1838,  at  the  age  of  six  was  placed  under  Kslk- 
brenner  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  had  a  fev 
lessons  from  Mrs.  Anderson  and  from  Tltalbeig 
in  England.  She  made  her  first  appearance  io 
public  at  the  Grand  National  O>noerts  at  Bff 
Majes^*s  Theatre,  of  which  Balfe  was  oondnottf. 
on  Oct.  23, 1850,  where  her  style  and  meehaoisB 
at  once  made  a  great  impression.  On  Thalbeig'' 
recommendation,  she  was  placed  in  the  handf  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  who  led  her  to  the  itady 
of  those  great  compositions,  many  of  which  ibe 
played  in  England  for  the  first  time.  On  Aprfl 
14,  1853,  she  made  her  debiU,  and  at  once  fixed 
her  position  as  a  classical  player,  at  the  concert 
of  the  Quartet  Association,  in  Beethoven^simmeoBe 
solo  sonata  in  Bb,  op,  106,  a  work  which  till  that 
moment  had  probably  not  been  performed  in 
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public  in  England,  but  which  she  played  without 
book.  The  winter  of  1854  and  the  whole  of  55 
were  paaeed  by  Miss  Goddard  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  She  carried  her  daadcal  repertoire  with 
her ;  played  inter  cUia  at  the  Grewanohaus  Concert 
Oct.  1855  ;  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
■ome  of  the  best  critics  of  Germany.  Returning 
to  this  countiy,  she  made  her  first  appearance  at 
the  Philharmonic  on  June  9,  1856,  in  Stemdale 
Bennett's  Concerto  in  0  minor  (then  in  MS.); 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  (in  Moecheles*  Concerto  in 
£)  on  March  13,  58,  and  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concert!  on  Mardi  o,  59. 

In  1857  and  50  Miss  Goddard  played  in 
London  all  the  last  sonatas  of  Beethoven  (from 
op.  loi  to  III) — ^at  that  time  almost  absolute 
nov^ties  to  most  of  her  hearers — as  well  as 
many  other  masterpieces  by  Clementi,  Dussek, 
Mozarty  Mendelssohn,  and  other  masters,  either 
solo  or  with  accompaniment  of  stringed  instru- 
ments,  in  addition  to  the  usual  classical  Con- 
certos, Trios,  Sonatas,  etc.  In  i860  she  married 
Mr.  Davison,  who,  as  already  stated,  was  her  real 
master  and  the  former  of  her  taste.  In  1873 
Madame  Goddard  left  this  oountiy  for  a  length- 
ened tour  through  America,  Australia,  and  India, 
returning  in  the  autumn  of  76,  and  making  her 
first  reappearance  in  two  redtals  at  St,  James*s 
Hall  on  Oct.  la  and  19.  [G.] 

GODFREY.  A  family  of  English  military 
band-masters.  Charles  GtOdfret,  the  founder, 
was  bom  in  1790  at  Kingston,  Surrey;  in 
181 3  joined  the  Coldstreams  as  a  bassoon-player, 
and  soon  became  band-master,  a  post  which 
he  filled  with  honour  till  his  death,  Dec.  la, 
1863,  at  his  house  in  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, after  50  years'  service.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Musician  m  Ordinary  to  the  King  in 
1831,  and  was  one  of  the  Court  of  Assistants 
of  the  Roval  Society  of  Musicians.  The  first 
journal  of  military  music  published  in  this 
country,  under  the  name  of  '  Jullien's  Journal,* 
was  arranged  by  Mr.  Godfrey.  His  three  sons 
were  educated  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
Dakiil,  the  eldest,  was  bom  in  1831,  and  has 
been  band-tnaster  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  since 
1856.  In  187a  he  took  his  band  to  the  United 
States — the  first  visit  of  an  English  military 
band  since  the  Independence.  He  is  well  known 
here  and  abroad  by  his  waltzes  for  military 
band— *  Guards,*  'Mabel/  <HUda,*  etc. 

The  second,  Aoolfhus  Fridebiok.  bom  in 
1837,  succeeded  his  fi^ther  in  the  Coldstreams,  and 
is  still  band-master  of  that  regiment.  Chablss, 
the  third,  bom  in  1839,  joined  the  Scots  Fusiliers 
as  band-master  in  1859  and  left  that  regiment 
in  1868  for  a  similar  position  in  the  Royal  Horse 
Guards^  which  he  now  fills  (1878).  [G.] 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING.  The  so-caUed 
'National  Anthem*  of  England,  a  tune  in  two 
sections,  the  first  of  6  bai%  the  second  of  8. 


S/  OmA  »••         MM  ..ik        .       la^ /!...»     v....        n-m.  ^..m. 


•  ■  J  N    J   J I  i-8-f-MM 


gndovi  Qiwtn,Qod  Mf«   the      QomoI        Bend   her    Tic 


^-frtlr  r  rlr-  ^Jir  rj  n] 


tor  -  1  -  oaa.  Hap-pjr   tad  slor  •  1  -  ooa,  Lone   to 


reign 


^-M-r   f_LL^ 


far  na.       God    Mve 


the         Qoeao. 
O  Lord  oar  God,  arise, 
Scatter  onr  enemies, 

And  make  them  fall. 
Confound  their  politics, 
Frustrate  their  knayish  tricks, 
On  Thee  oor  hopes  ws  fix, 

Oodsayeusalt 

Thy  choicest  gifis  in  stora 
On  her  he  pleased  to  poor, 

Long  may  she  reign. 
MaT  she  defend  oar  laws, 
Ana  ever  ffive  as  cause 
To  sing  with  heart  and  Toioe, 

God  save  the  Queen. 

Its  first  public  performance  is  stated  to  have 
been  at  a  dinner  in  1 740  to  celebrate  the  taking 
of  Portobello  by  Admiral  Yemon  (Nov.  ao,  1 739), 
when  it  is  said  to  have  been  sung  by  Henry 
Carey  as  his  own  composition,  both  words  and 
music.  The  nearest  known  copy  to  that  date  is 
that  in  the  'Harmonia  Anglicana'  of  174a  or  43, 
as  follows'.  It  is  marked  'for  two  voices,*  but 
we  give  the  melody  only. 


J    J    J    J 


S 


£ 
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God    Mve    our     Lord      the  King.  Long   Uve 


our 


i 


J.  J'lJ-i  r  r  g 


DO 


ble  King.  God   Mve    the        King!         Send    him   tIc  • 


tor  -   I  -  om,  Bap-pf   end  glor  -  i  -  otu.  Long 


reign 


•  E  r  I  r  J  ■  .M  J  ■  II 


f«r   HI.       God  Mve      the 


King. 


God    mn    oar 


Ms<)assii.Loos   Uto    oar 


O  Lord  our  God,  arise, 
Scatter  his  enemies, 

And  make  them  fall. 
Confound  their  politicks. 
Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks. 
On  him  our  hopes  are  flx'd, 

O  savo  us  all. 

This  is  the  nearest  we  can  arrive  at  to  the 
original  form  of  the  air  and  words,  and  both  will 
be  found  somewhat  different  from  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  The  fact  that  Henry 
Carey  was  the  author  of  both  is  testified  to 
by  J.  Christopher  Smith,  HandeFs  amanuensis, 
and  by  Dr.  Harington ;  but  for  the  evidence  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  Mr.  Chappell's  full 
statement  in  his  'Popular  Music,'  pp.  694,  5, 
and  to  Chiysander's  <  Jahrbttcher  *  (i.  287-407). 
In  1745  it  became  publicly  known  by  beine 
sung  at  the  theatres  as  '  a  loyal  song  or  anthem 
during  ihe  Scottish  Rebellion.  The  Pretender 
was  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  Sept.  16,  and  the 
first  appearance  of  'God  save  the  King'  was  at 
Druiy  Luie,  Sept.  aS.  For  a  month  or  so  it 
was  much  sung  at   both  Covent  Gaijden  and 

1  See  ChsppeO't  'Popolar  Marie'  IL  lOL 
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Dnuy  Luie;  BuraeT  hftmoniMd  it  tot  the 
former,  and  Ame  for  the  Utter.  Both  words  and 
muBio  were  printed,  the  latter  in  their  preeent 
form,  in  the  Gentleman's  M^^axine,  Oct.  1745. 

How  fiur  God  save  the  King  was  compiled 
from  older  airs  will  probably  never  be  known. 
Several  exist  with  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
modem  tmie. 

I.  An  * Ayre/  without  fnrthsr  title,  ftt  p.  98 
of  a  MS.  book  attributed  to  'Dr.  Jan  BoU/and 
dated  1619.  The  MS.,  formerly  in  possession  of 
Pepusch  and  of  Kitchener,  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Clark,  who  rsfnses  to  allow  it  to  be  seen, 
but  the  following  is  copied  from  a  tnmsoript  of 
SirG.  Smart*s^:^ 


^H     J     ^J     rJlJ.  Jf^^lf^^rJipp 


r-rrrl-J-^^l--^if'  ^'  r 


^ 


^J  J  J 


jam 


I 


This  is  ia  2  strains  of  6  and  8  bars^  and  besides 
its  general  likeness  it  has  both  the  rhythm  and 
the  mdody  of  the  modem  air  in  the  first  four 
bars  of  the  second  strain ;  but  the  minor  mode 
makes  an  essential  difference  in  the  efiect. 

A  piece  entitled  'God  save  the  King'  occurs 
in  the  same  MS.,  p.  66,  but  this  is  founded  on 
the  phrase 


$ 


i^ 


I 


± 


lac 


and  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  national 
melody. 

a.  A  Scotch  carol,  *  Remember,  O  thou  man,* 
in  Bavenscroft*s  'Mellsmata,'  161 1. 


J   J  J  l''TT"j  1^.  J  J 


■bw, 


thoa 


thoii 


3'^jlJ  J  jU-  Ti\^  J  J 


4-^- 


O    thoo  man.  Bameinber.    0  thon  mam  thy  ttna  to    vent 


Bfl~BBMD~lMr, 


f- 1 1*  ^ :  r  I  r  '  ^^ 

•r.      O     thoQ  man,  how  tho«  vt    dead    and 


Tq 


■^  J  jg.  j-Jir-  c  fi  JJ 


Aad     I       dM    what      I    oao.    thera  •  ton   la  -  pent 

ThiB  Is  the  air  on  the  ground  of  which  'God 
save  the  King*  is  sometimes  claimed  for  Scotland. 
It  is  in  3  strains  of  8  bars  each,  and  has  the 
rhythm  and  melody  of  the  modem  tune  in  the 
first  and  third  bars  of  the  second  strain.  But  it 
is  in  minor. 

3.  A  ballad.  'IVanklin  is  fled  away'  (first 
printed  in  1669). 

*  Printed  bf  Wr.  Onmmhua  (Ihia.  Vnm,  HajinS).    The  rikarps 
tbera  |lT«n  are  omlttwl  from  the  slgnatan :  m  Mr.  Cummlngs  m 
with  great  piobabUltr.  that  tha7  war*  added  after  Bttll'f  Uma. 


GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 


tta      la     Srf      a -war.   O   booe.  O      hoMi 

f   r   rir.  P  rN  J  iJI  .1-  I 

In  whom  mj    Jofv      do  aBd.     O 


r  r  rif.  >-jn  j  jij.  ;ij| 


rrankttn,  ay  heart*!  dal^fat. 


laat    he      took    hH 


i  i  i\r  ifii  i.  :'\  jA 


BUa  BOW   the   world  good  night.  O     bona.     O         banal 

4.  A  piece  in  '  A  choice  Collection  <^  Leesou 
for  the  Harpsichord  or  Spinnet,  t^nmjynm^A  by  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Puroell,'  1696. 


J'/i      I      M"^^ 


r  ^I'li^'^ri^  P'  &|r^p  | 


^  ^  I'K"  gri  r  r  r  i  r*  s  ie 


r  r  I'l''  r  fl^  J  -J  I  -'_ ^ 


Here  the  similarity  is  confined  to  the  recurring 
rhythm  in  the  first  and  third  bars  of  each  section. 

Thus  the  rhythm  and  phrases  of  God  save  the 
King,  and  even  the  unequal  length  of  the  two 
strains  (its  most  oswmtisl  peculiarity),  had  all 
existed  before.  So  also  did  some  of  the  phrasss 
of  the  words.  '  God  save  the  king'  is  firand  in 
the  English  Bible  (Goverdale,  1535),  *^  <m  ^ 
phrase  is  in  no  sense  a  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
words»  which  literallv  are  'Let  the  king  livs,* 
it  seems  to  follow  tLat  the  phnae  must  have 
been  employed  in  the  translafcion  as  one  familisr 
to  English  readersi  Mr.IVoude  has  also  quoted  a 
watchword  of  the  navy  as  early  as  1545 — 'Uod  Mve 
the  king^*  with  the  countersign  *  Long  to  reign 
over  us'  (Hist.  chap.  aa).  'God  save  Kiqs 
James*  is  the  refrain  of  a  ballad  of  1606 ;  and 
Gk)d  save  Oharles  the  king,  Our  royal  Roy,  Grant 
him  long  to  reign.  In  peace  and  joy,'  is  the  ojpcBp 
ing  of  another  ballad  dating  probably  from  I045* 

Both  words  and  tune  have  been  oonsiden^y 
antedated.  They  have  been  called  'The  veiy 
words  and  music  of  an  old  anthem  that  was  soBg 
at  St.  James's  Ghi^  for  King  James  ths 
Second'  (Victor's  letter,  Oct  1745).  Dr.  Ans 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  was  a  received 
opinion  that  it  was  written  for  tite  CathoUo 
Chapel  of  James  II.  This  is  the  date  given  it 
by  Bumey  in  Bees's  Oydopeedia  (Ghappell,  694^ 
and  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke  had  heard  it  sung  ts 
the  words  'Great  James  our  King.'  But  Dr. 
Cooke  was  not  bom  till  1734,  and  his  'James' 
must  have  been  (James  HE. )  the  Pretender.  And 
as  to  the  Catholic  Chapel  of  James  II,  to  have 
been  sung  there  it  must  surely  have  been  10 
Latin,  of  which  certainly  no  traces  are  found. 

Lully's  (1633-87)  claim  to  the  '(Sod  save,*  some* 
times  put  forward,  rests  on  the  'Souvenirs  de  Is 
Marquise  de  Cr^ui,*  which  is  now  known  to  be 


GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

»  mere  modern  fiction.  The  tune  howerer  qtiiokly 
croBsed  the  Channel.  It  is  found  in  'La  lire 
Ma^onne . . .  de  VignoUes  et  dn  Bois ...  a  la  Haye* 
as  early  as  1 7^6,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that '  the 
first  bar  has  there  taken  its  present  form«  and 
that  the  close  is  as  follows  :— 
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It  was  employed  as  the  Danish  National  Air,  to 
worda  which  afterwards  became  'Heil  dir  im 
Siegerkrans!*  (Flensburger  Wochenblatt,  Jan. 
ay,  1790.)  As  a  Berlin  'Yolkslied*  the  words 
first  appeared  in  the  'Spenersche  Zeitmig/  Dec. 
17,  1793,  and  both  words  and  music  have  since 
become  the  Prussian  and  German  National  Air. 
H^.  Chappell  has  quoted  more  than  one  addi- 
tional occasional  stanza  as  well  as  parody  of 
'God  save  Uie  King.'  But  perhaps  none  are  so 
curious  as  the  extra  stanza  which  is  said  to  have 
been  suxu^  at  Calais  at  the  banquet  given  in 
honour  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  when,  as  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  ^land,  he  took  Louis  XVUI. 
across  the  Channel : — 

God  «T«  noble  OUzenoe, 
Who  brhigB  her  king  to  jftsaCS^ 

God  «T«  Olamioe  I 
He  nukintaiiu  the  gloicy 
OftheBiitiahnaTy, 
O  Ood  make  him  bapptl 

God  «ve  Glsrenee  1 

The  tone  was  a  great  &vourite  with  Weber. 
He  has  introduced  it  into  his  Cantata  'Kampf 
und  Sieg*  (No.  9)  and  his  '  Jubel  Overture,*  and 
has  twice  harmonised  it  for  4  voices — in  D  and 
Bb  (both  MS.-^Jahns,  Noe.  347,  371).  With 
Beethoven  it  was  at  least  equally  a  fiivourite.  He 
wrote  7  variations  on  it  for  Piano  (in  C;  1804), 
and  has  introduced  it  into  his  Battle  Symphony ; 
and  k  propos  to  the  latter  the  following  woras 
are  found  in  his  journal :  '  I  must  shew  the 
English  a  little  what  a  blessing  they  have  in 
God  save  the  King*  (Nohl,  « Beethoven-Feier,* 

L55).  Our  own  Attwood  harmonised  it  In 
*anthera  'I  was  glad'  for  the  coronation  of 
Geoige  IV,  as  he  did  'Rule  Britannia'  for  the 
ooronatkm  of  William  IV. 

Since  theee  pages  were  in  print  Mr.  Cummin^ 
has  published  an  investigation  of  the  subject  m 
the  Musical  Times  (March  to  August,  1878) 
more  complete  than  any  preceding  it.  I  have 
only  been  able  to  avail  myself  of  his  copy  of 
Bull's  Ayre,  and  must  refer  my  readers  to  the 
Musical  Times  for  the  rest.  [G.] 

(K)ETZ,  HiBMAmr,  bom  at  KSnignberg,  Dec. 
17,  1840,  died  at  Hoitingen,  Zurich,  Dec.  3, 
1876,  a  composer  of  some  performance  and 
greater  promise.  Though  evidencing  great 
musical  ability  at  an  early  age,  he  did  not 
receive  any  regular  instruction  till  he  was  17. 
After  passing  some  time  at  the  University  of 
KonigsDeig,  he  at  length  decided  on  a  musical 
career,  and  placed  himself  at  the  school  of  Stein 
at  Berlin,  where  he  was  the  pupil  of  Billow  in 
playinff  and  Ulrich  in  composition.  In  63  he 
succeeded  Kirchner  as  organist  at  WinterUiur, 

1  If  tlMtiimtatUlM  In  tlMlflt  tad  tod  am)  edttlooa.  8MTvp«t 
la  Mat.  WodMoUatt,  Aug.  81,  U77. 


Btipporting  himself  also  by  teaching,  and  em- 
bracing any  musical  work  that  fell  m  his  way. 
Meantime  he  was-  engaged  in  the  composition 
of  an  opera  adapted  by  J.  V.  Widmann  fixmi 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  entitled  <Der 
Widerspanstigen  Zahmung.*  It  was,  after  much 
delay  and  many  disappointments  (not  unnatural 
with  the  first  work  of  an  unknown  composer), 
produced  at  Mannheim  Oct.  11,  1874.  Its 
success,  however,  was  great  and  rapid ;  it  was 
plaved  at  Vienna  (Feb.  75),  Leipzig,  Berlin, 
and  a  dosen  other  towns  hi  Germany,  and  has 
recently  (1878)  been  published  in  EngliBh  (Auge- 
ner.  For  a  full  analysis  of  the  work  see  Sie 
M.  Mus.  Record  for  1878).  It  was  followed  by  a 
Symphony  in  F,  also  successful,  and  by  a  second 
opera,  '  Francesca  di  Rimini'  (Mannheim,  Sept. 
30, 1877).  This,  however,  was  not  finished  when 
its  author,  long  a  prey  to  ill  health,  died,  as  al- 
ready stated.  The  first  two  acto  were  finished, 
and  the  third  fully  sketched ;  it  has  been  com- 
pleted, in  complisAce  with  Croets's  laet  request, 
by  his  firiend  Franck,  and  produced  at  Mann- 
heim, Sept.  30,  1877.  Besides  the  above  works 
Goetz  has  pubUshed  a  P.  F.  trio,  a  quartet,  and 
various  Pianoforte  pieces.  [G.] 

GOLDBERG,  Johann  GknrLiiB*,  the  dates 
and  places  of  whose  birth  and  death  are  un- 
known, was  a  pupil  of  Sebastian  Bach,  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  players  on  davier 
and  organ  of  the  middle  of  the  i8th  centuiy. 
He  was  brought  to  Bach  from  Konigsbei^  if 
Count  Kaiserling,  the  Russian  ambassador,  of 
whose  establishment  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
mraiber.  Bach  held  him  up  as  his  cleverest  and 
most  industrious  pupil,  and  witb  reason,  for  to 
immense  executive  power  he  joined  an  extra^ 
ordinary  fiMsUity  of  improvisation,  and  of  playing 
the  most  difficult  music  at  sight.  His  works  (as 
named  by  Grerber)  are  not  important,  and  remain 
in  MS. : — a  Motet  and  a  Psahn  for  voices  and 
orchestra ;  Preludes  and  Fugues ;  34  Polonaises 
with  Variations ;  2  Concertos ;  a  S<niata»  and  a 
few  Trios  for  Flute,  Violin,  and  Bass— all  ex- 
hibiting a  certain  melancholy,  and  strong  indi- 
viduality. During  the  Seven  Tears  War  O  75^ 
63)  he  was  *  Kammer-musikus'  to  Count  BrtthL 
Bach's  niirty  Variations  were  written  for  Gold- 
berff  at  the  request  of  Count  Kaiserling  (in 
exchange  for  a  golden  goblet  and  100  louis  d'or), 
and  he  was  accustomed  to  play  them  nightly  to 
the  Count  to  lull  him  to  sleep.  They  are  some- 
times known  as  the  Gk>ldbeig  Variations.       [G.] 

GOLDMARK,  Kabl,  bom  May  18,  183a,  aft 
Keszthely  on  the  Flatten  See,  Hungary,  of 
Hebrew  parento.  Was  a  pupn  of  Jansa,  the 
violinist,  at  Vienna,  and  in  47  entered  the 
Violin  and  Harmony  classes  of  the  Conservato- 
rium  there.  His  studies  however  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  revolution  of  48,  and  he  probably 
owes  more  to  his  own  perseverance  than  to  the 
schooU.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  chiefly  in 
Vienna,  excepting  a  short  residence  at  Pesth. 
Hellmesberger  actod  as  a  good  friend,  and  gave 


*  Thcrt  N6iiit  to  IM  MOM  ttaeartaUitr  wfattlitr  tiMM 
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him  opportunities  of  hearing  hit  chamber  mode 
performed,  and  he  produced  orchestral  and  choral 
works  at  various  concerts  on  his  own  account. 
His  overture  Sacuntala,  his  grand  opera  Die 
Konicnn  von  Saba,  produced  at  Vienna  March 
lo,  1875,  and  more  recently  his  so-called  sym- 
phony 'Die  landliche  Hochzeit'  (the  country 
wedding),  have  been  much  played,  and  have  given 
Goldmark  a  more  or  leas  European  reputation. 

He  has  published  several  overtures  and  a 
Scherzo  for  Orchestra,  a  quintet  and  a  quartet 
for  Strings,  Pianoforte  pieces,  and  various  Songs. 
The  'Country  Wedding*  was  played  by  Charles 
HiUle  at  livenMxd  Nov.  37,  1877,  and  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  March  a,  1878.  [6.] 

GOLDSCHMIDT,  Orro,  pianist,  composer, 
and  conductor,  bom  Aug.  31,  1839,  at  Hamburg, 
where  his  &ther  and  grand&ther  resided  as  mer- 
diants;  studied  the  piano  and  harmony  under 
Jacob  Schmitt  and  F.  W.  Grund.  At  the  age 
of  14  he  entered  the  Leipdg  Conservafeorium, 
where  amongst  his  fellow  students  were  Joachim 
and  von  Billow.  From  1843  to  46  he  studied  the 
piano  and  composition  as  a  pupil  in  Mendels- 
8ohn*s  dass.  In  1848  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  with 
the  view  of  continuing  his  studies  under  Chopin, 
whose  acquaintance  he  made,  and  was  present 
at  the  last  concert  given  by  him  in  the  Salle 
PleyeL  He  came  to  England  in  1848,  and 
in  the  following  year  played  at  the  Musical 
Union,  and  at  a  concert  of  MUe.  lind's  at  H.  M. 
Theatre.  In  185 1  he  went  to  America,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Benedict  as  conductor  of  a  series  of 
concerts  given  by  Mile.  Lind.  He  married  that 
lady  at  Boston,  n.SA.,  on  Feb.  5,  185a.  From 
5  a  to  Kovember  55  he  and  his  wife  resided  at 
Dresden,  and  since  58  have  lived  in  or  near 
London.  He  conducted  the  Festivals  held  at 
Dttsseldorf  uad  Hamburg  in  1863  and  66,  and  in 
63  was  appointed  Vice-Principal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  then  presided  over  by  Sir 
Stemdale  Bennett,  with  tniom  he  edited  'The 
Chorale  Book  for  England,*  a  collection  of 
Chorales  set  to  translations  of  German  hymns 
by  Miss  C.  Winkworth  (Longmans,  1863).  He 
composed  the  Oratorio  '  Ruth  *  for  the  Hereford 
Festival  of  1867,  and  it  was  subsequently  per- 
formed in  London,  DOsseldort  and  Hamburg. 
He  wrote  additional  accompaniments  for  Han* 
del's  'Allegro*  and  'Penseroso,'  as  well  as  for 
the  'Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,*  and  introduced 
these  works  for  the  lint  time  in  their  entirety  to 
English  and  German  audiences  since  Handel's 
death.  In  1875  the  Bach  Choir,  an  association 
of  amateurs,  was  formed  under  his  direction.  At 
its  first  concert  on  April  a6,  76,  Bach*s  Mass  in 
B  minor,  with  additional  accompaniments  by  Mr. 
Goldschmidt,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
England.  The  marked  success  of  that  perform- 
ance, and  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  the  Choir, 
are  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  earnestness  and 
devotion  of  the  conductor.  Besides  his  Oratorio 
Mr.  Groldschmidt  has  published  a  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo; a  ditto  Trio;  Pianoforte  Studies;  Songs, 
and  Part-songs.  In  1861  he  was  elected  Hono- 
rary Member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  in  64 
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a  Member  of  the  Swedish  Royal  Academy  cf 
Music,  and  in  76  the  King  of  Sweden  oonfiemd 
on  him  the  RoyaJ  Order  of  Wasa.  [A. D.C.] 

GOLDWm,  JoHK,  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  William 
Child.  On  April  la,  1697,  he  waa  appointed 
successor  to  his  master  as  organist  of  St.Geoige*s 
Chapel,  Windsor.  In  1703  he  became  also  master 
of  the  choristers.  He  died  Kov.  7,  1719.  His 
Service  in  F  is  printed  in  Arnold's  Catbedial 
Music,  and  Boyoe  and  Page  also  printed  some 
of  his  anthems ;  others  remain  in  MS.  in  Tad- 
way  and  at  Ely  Cathedral,  where  he  is  entered 
as  Golding.  <I  have  set  God — Goldwin*  is  a 
very  favourite  little  anthem  at  cathedrals, 
melodious  and  agreeable.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GOLTERMANN,  Gioro  Eddabd,  a  player 
and  composer  on  the  cello  of  some  eminenw*, 
whose  name  is  occasionally  seen  in  coooert  pro- 
grammes, bom  in  Hanover  1825,  and  educated 
there  and  in  Munich.  He  has  held  posts  in 
Wflrzburg  and  in  Frankfort,  where  he  is  now 
residing,  and  where  on  May  i,  1878,  he  cele- 
brated his  asth  anniversary  as  conductor.  His 
concerto  and  other  contributions  to  the  reperioire 
of  the  cello  are  of  value,  since  though  not  of  great 
originality  they  are  thoroughly  well  written  for 
the  instrument,  pleasing,  and  effective.  Anotlwr 
Goltermann — ^Louis,  bom  also  in  1835,  but  in 
Hamburg,  and  apparently  no  reUtion  to  the 
former — was  for  some  time  Pkofessor  of  the  Cello 
at  Phigu^  and  afkerwards  a  member  of  the  court 
band  at  Stuttgart.  [G.] 

GOMBERT,  NIOOLAB,  one  of  the  most  un- 
portant  and  prolific  compoeers  of  the  i6th  century, 
was  bom  at  Bruges,  as  we  leam  from  the  title- 
page  of  his  motets,  and  was  attached  to  the 
service  of  Charles  V,  though  in  what  exact  ca- 
pacity is  not  known.  That  Jcsquin  was  his  master 
is  testified  by  Hemiann  Finck  in  his  'Pxactics 
Musica,*  and  M.  F^tis  has  given  us  the  qnotatioa 
firom  tiie  copy  of  this  rare  work  in  his  poicsinon. 
*  Nostro  vere  tempore'  (the  book  was  published 
in  1556)  'novi  sunt  inventores,  in  quibus  est 
Nicolaus  Gombert,  Jusquini  pise  memoriae  disd- 
pulus,  qui  omnibus  musids  ostendit  viam,  ima 
semitam  ad  quserendas  fugas  ao  ■ubtilitatein,  so 
est  author  muaices  plane  divense  a  superioii.   h 
enim  vitat  pauses,*  et  illius  comporitio  est  pless 
cum  concordantiarum  tum  fugarum.*     Gombert 
set  to  music  a  poem  by  Avidius  on  the  death 
of  Josquin,  which  was  also  set  by  Benedictoi. 
Bumey  gives  us  the  music  of  this,  but  'after 
performing    the   tedious    task   of   scoring  the 
setting  by  Gombert,  found  its  chief  merit  to 
consist  in  imitations  of  his  master.'    A  greet 
merit    neverthdess,  ibr  Gombert,  a  mere  lad 
when  Jcsquin  died,  persevered  in  his  imitatiooi 
so  successfully  that  he  not  only  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  his  master's  greatest  pupil,  but 
was  able  in  due  time,  and  when  his  own  genio* 
became  mature,  to  engrave  his  name  on  a  sepante 
link  in  the  chain  of  musical  history,    in  the 
hands  of  his  predecesson,  in  Josquin's  eqiedslly, 

'  TIm  lotvodaetion  of  frVQMUt 
mnila  FhlUp  Bulniii  ta  ou 
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oontrsptintal  skill  had  already  become  subser- 
vient  to  the  beauty  of  the  music.  A  further  im- 
provement was  making  itself  visible  in  the  art. 
Composers  began  more  and  more  to  vary  the  cha- 
racter of  their  music  according  to  the  subject  of 
the  words.  No  one  worked  with  this  end  more  in 
view  than  Gombert,  and  nothing  helped  him  so 
much  as  the  increasing  love  for  secular  chamber 
music.  Musicians  of  his  time,  far  from  looking 
down  upon  secular  music,  were  beginning  to  make 
it  one  of  their  great  specialities.  It  gave  them 
full  scope  for  tiieir  famcy,  they  were  hampered 
by  no  prescribed  forms,  they  had  no  prejudices 
to  oveipcome.  It  gave  them  free  access  and  wel- 
come into  half  the  educated  homes  in  Europe. 
Gombert  seems  to  delight  in  it.  He  chooses 
the  prettiest  pastoral  subjects,  and  sets  them  to 
descriptive  music,  and  while  the  birds  are  dis- 
coursing the  pleasures  of  Spring  in  notes  imitating 
their  natural  language,  while  shepherd  and 
shepherdess  sing  of  love  and  the  wolf  meantime 
attacks  their  flock,  or  while  all  the  stirring 
incidents  of  the  'chasse  k  oourre'  are  vividly 
depicted  to  us,  there  is  no  extravagance,  only  the 
simple  happy  treatment  which  our  own  Haydn 
or  Mozart  would  have  employed  when  in  such 
a  mood.  Gombert's  love  for  nature  is  apparent 
in  the  very  titles  of  his  songs — 'En  ce  mois 
delicieux*;  'Joyeux  verger';  'Le  chant  des 
oiseaux';  'L*^t^  chaud  bouilloit';  'Je  m*en 
vois  au  vert  bois,*  etc.  His  power  of  description 
he  carries  into  all  the  higher  forms  of  his  art, 
and  his  motets  and  psalms  were  not,  in  their  time, 
surpassed  for  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  the 
noble  music  blends  itself  with  the  ideas  the 
words  convey.  Gombert  has  had  one  piece  of 
good  fortune  in  the  last  three  centuries,  of  which 
few  of  his  contemporaries  can  boast.  One  of  his 
motets,  the  '  Pater  Koster,*  has  been  performed. 
M.  F^tis  tells  us  of  the  profound  impression  it 
created  on  the  Paris  audience  at  one  of  his 
historical  concerts. — Eitner's  Bibliographie  der 
Musik-Sammelwerke  (Berlin,  1877)  mentions 
neariy  250  of  Gombert's  compositions,  printed  in 
npwtfds  of  90  different  collections  between  1529 
and  1573.  A  single  motet,  'In  nomine  Jesu,* 
printed  36  years  before  any  of  these  under  the 
name  Gompert  in  the  Motetti  B  (Venice,  Pe- 
tmoci,  1503)  must  surely  be  the  work  of  another 
composer.  [J.  B.  S.  B.] 

GOMEZ,  A.  Carlos,  a  Portuguese  by  parent- 
age and  a  JBrazilian  by  birth,  was  bom  at  Com- 
pinos  July  11,  1839,  ^'^  b®'^^  ^  Europe  by  the 
£mperor,  and  received  his  musical  education  at 
the  Conservatorio  of  Milan.  His  d^ut  as  a 
composer  was  made  at  the  Teatro  Foesati  in 
Jan.  67  in  a  little  piece  called  'Se  sa  minga,' 
which  had  a  remarkable  success.  His  next  was 
'n  Guarany,*  produced  at  La  Scala  March  19, 
1870,  and  shortly  after  brought  out  at  Grenoa, 
Florence,  and  Rome.  In  this  country  it  was 
first  performed  on  July  13,  1872,  at  Covent 
Garden.  This  was  followed  bv  'Fosca*  at  the 
Scala,  which  was  unsuccessful;  and  that  by 
'Salvator  Rosa*  (Genoa,  Feb.  21,  74),  again 
imsuocessfuL    Besides  these  operas  Sefior  Gomez 
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composed  an  ode  entitled  '  H  Saluto  del  Brasile,' 
which  was  performed  in  the  Exhibition  Building 
at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  Gomezes  music  is  fuU 
of  spirit  and  picturesque  effect,  and  is  therefore 
popular,  but  it  is  wanting  in  originality,  and  too 
obviously  indebted  to  Verdi  and  Meyerbeer. 
The  best  parts  of  II  Guarany — a  Brazilian  story — 
are  said  to  have  been  those  which  are  concerned 
with  native  subjects.  [G.] 

GrONG.  (Ft.  Tam-tamt  from  the  Indian  name.) 
This  is  a  Chinese  instrument,  made  of  bronze  (80 
copper  to  20  tin) ;  in  form,  a  thin  round  plate 
with  the  edges  turned  up,  like  a  shallow  sieve 
or  tambourine.  It  is  struck  with  a  stick,  ending 
in  a  large  padded  leather  knob.  The  effect  pro- 
duced is  an  awful  crash  or  clang,  wM^h  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  horrors  of  a  melodramatic  scene. 
Meyerbeer  has  even  used  it  pianissimo  with  the 
orchestra^  in  'Robert  le  Diable'  (scene  of  the  re- 
surrection of  the  nuns) ;  and  Cherubini  has  one 
stroke  of  it  in  his  Requiem  in  C  minor,  absolutely 
solo  (Dies  irse,  bar  7).  If  a  long-continued  and 
loud  noise  is  desired,  it  should  first  be  struck  vezy 
gently,  and  the  force  of  the  stroke  gradually  in- 
creased until  the  effect  becomes  almost  terrific. 

It  is  a  remarkable  property  of  the  alloys  of 
copper  and  tin,  that  they  become  malleable  by 
b^ng  heated  and  then  plunged  into  cold  water. 
Gongs  are  thus  treated  after  being  cast,  and  are 
then  hammered.  This  was  a  secret  in  Europe 
until  found  out  some  years  ago  by  M.  d*Arcet» 
an  eminent  French  chemist.  [V.  de  P.] 

(X)ODBAN,  Thomas,  was  hom  at  Canterbury 
about  1 780.  His  mother  was  a  vocalist,  and  his 
father  combined  the  three  qualifications  of  violin- 
ist, lay  vicar  of  the  cathedral,  and  host  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  tavern,  where  in  1 7  79  he  founded 
the  Canterbury  Catch  Club.  At  seven  years  old 
Goodban  became  a  chorister  of  the  cathedral 
under  Samuel  Porter.  After  leaving  the  choir 
he  was  placed  in  a  solicitor's  office,  but  on  his 
father's  death,  about  1798,  changed  the  legal 
profession  for  that  of  music.  In  1809  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  lay  clerk  in  the  cathedral,  and  in  1810, 
on  the  retirement  of  his  cousin,  Osmond  Safirey, 
was  made  leader  and  director  of  the  Catch  Club. 
In  1819  the  members  of  the  dub  presented  him 
with  a  silver  bowl  and  salver  as  a  token  of  esteem. 

Goodban  was  author  of  some  instruction  books 
for  the  violin  and  pianoforte,  and  of  'The  Rudi- 
ments of  Music,'  published  about  1825,  a  work 
once  highly  popular.  He  was  also  the  inventor 
of  a  'Musiod  Game'  for  imparting  elementary 
instruction,  and  of '  Musical  Cards  for  teaching 
the  theory  of  music.  He  died  in  his  79th  y^ar. 
May  4,  1863,  leaving  three  sons,  all  members 
of  the  musical  profession,  viz.  Chablbb,  Mub. 
Bac.  Oxon.  (now  retired  from  practice),  Henbt 
William,  violoncellist,  and  Thomas,  viola-player. 
His  nephew,  JaM£S  fiiEDERio,  is  a  violinist,  and 
organist  of  St.  John's,  Paddington.      [W.  H.  H.] 

GOODGROOME,  John,  bom  about  1630, 
was  a  chorister  in  St  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 
On  the  accession  of  Charles  11  in  1660  he  was 
appointed  aGentlemanof  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  on 
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Not.  a8,  1664,  on  the  death  of  Poroell*!  lather, 
was  made  MurioiAn  in  Ordinary  to  the  King. 
He  oompofled  Beveral  songs,  some  of  which  ap- 
peared in  'The  Troasuxy  of  Musick,'  1669,  and 
died  June  37,  1704.  A  John  Goodgroome, 
probably  his  son,  was  mganist  of  St.  reter's, 
CornhiU,  about  1725.  Theodore  Goodgroome, 
Uie  singinff-master  of  Samuel  Pepys  and  his  wife, 
was  probably  his  brother.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GOODSON,  RiCHABD,  MnB.Bac.,  on  July  19, 
i68a,  suooeeded  Edward  Lowe  as  organist  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  Music 
in  the  University.  Some  Odes  composed  by  him 
for  performance  at  the  Acts  at  Oxford  are  still 
extant.  He  died  Jan.  13,  1718.  His  son, 
BiOHABD,  Mus.  Bao.,  was  the  first  organist  of 
Newbury,  to  which  post  he  was  appointed  August 
34,  1709.  He  graduated  Mus.  Bac.  March  I, 
1 716.  On  the  death  of  his  &ther  he  succeeded 
him  in  both  posts,  and  was  also  organist  of  Kew 
College.    He  died  Jan.  9, 1 741.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GORDIGIANI,  Lnioi,  the  son  of  one  musician 
(Antoiuo)  and  the  younser  brother  of  another 
(Giovanni  Battista),  has  been  called  the  Italian 
Schubert.  He  was  bom  at  Modena  June  21, 
1806.  His  musical  education  was  most  desul- 
torv,  but  his  talent  was  great,  and  while  still 
in  his  teens  he  had  written  thi^  Cantatas.  In 
1820  his  father  died,  and  he  was  forced  to 
make  a  living  by  writing  pianoforte  pieces  under 
such  German  noms  de  plume  as  Zeuner  and 
Von  Fiirstenberger.  Hii  start  in  life  was  due 
to  two  Russian  princes,  Nicholas  Demidoff  and 
Joseph  Poniatowski,  Uie  latter  of  whom  not 
only  furnished  him  with  the  libretto  of  an  opera, 
'  FUippo,'  but  himself  acted  in  it  with  his  wife 
and  brother  at  the  Standish  Theatre,  Florence, 
in  1840.  Between  the  years  1835  '^'^  1849 
Gordigiani  composed  or  produced  nine  other 
operas,  all  at  different  theatres  in  Florence.  But 
it  is  by  his  'Canzonette*  and  'Canti  populari* 
for  voice  and  piano  that  he  will  be  remembered — 
delicious  melodies,  of  a  sentimental,  usually 
mournful,  cast,  in  the  taste  or  on  the  actusl 
melodies  of  old  Italian  national  tunes,  and  often 
set  to  worda  of  his  own.  They  are  more  than 
300  in  number,  and  were  published  in  parts, 
usually  of  8  or  10  each,  with  characteristic 
titles — 'In  dma  al  monte';  'Le  Farfelle  di 
Firenze* ;  '  In  rival  al  Amo' ;  '  Mosaioo  Etrusco,' 
etc.  They  have  been  republished  everywhere  and 
in  all  languages.  He  also  published  a  collection 
of  Tuscan  airs  with  aooompaniments  in  3  books. 
Gordigiani  was  odd  and  fantastic  in  maimers  and 
disposition.     He  died  at  Florence  in  i860.     [G.] 

GORDON,  John,  the  son  of  an  eminent  watch- 
maker of  the  same  names,  was  bom  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin,  Ludgate,  March  26,  1702.  He 
was  admitted  a  foundation  scholar  at  West- 
minster, and  elected  thence  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  became  pensioner  of  Trinity  College  June  18, 
1 720.  In  1 72 1  he  obtained  a  scholarship  in  the 
same  college.  He  left  Cambridge  June  1,22,  and 
returned  to  London  to  study  law,  in  view  of  which 
he  had  on  Nov.  9,  iS,  entered  as  a  student  at 
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Gray's  Inn.  On  Jan.  t6,  33,  he  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Music  in  Gresham  Cdlege,  which  place 
had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Edward 
Shippen.  On  Feb.  10,  25,  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  Gray's  Inn,  but  continued  to  hold  his  pro- 
fessorship till  his  death,  Dec.  1 2, 1 739.  [W.H.H.] 

GORDON,  W.,  a  Swiss  of  I^iah  descent, 
bom  about  the  end  of  the  i8th  century..  In  hit 
youth  he  studied  music  as  an  amateur,  and  was 
a  pupil  of  Drouet,  the  celebrated  flutist.  After 
the  fall  of  the  first  French  Empire  he  obtuned 
a  captain's  commission  in  one  of  the  regiments 
of  Swiito  Guards  in  Paris.  In  1826  he  began  his  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  the  flute.  Hie 
Swiss  Guards  beiiur  disbanded  after  the  revolution 
of  1830,  Gordon  devoted  his  whole  attention  to 
his  favourite  object.  In  1 833  he  went  to  Munich, 
where  he  had  some  flutes  inade  on  a  novel  plan. 
He  circulated  prospectuses  of  hia  invention  in 
Germany,  Paris,  and  London.  He  came  to  Lon- 
don in  the  hope  of  finding  a  large  demand  fat 
his  instruments,  but  was  doomed  to  disappQUtt* 
ment,  and  returned  to  Lausanne.  In  1836  he 
became  deranged,  and  (with  the  exception  of  a 
short  interval  in  1839)  remained  so  until  hii 
death.  BLis  modifications  were  carried  out  by 
Boehm,  and  resulted  in  the  flute  which  been 
that  name.  [Boehm;  Flitr,  5366.]  [W.H.H.] 

GORGHEGGI.    [See  Solfbooi.] 

GOSS,  John  Jkremiah,  bom  at  Salisbury  in 
1 770,  received  his  musical  education  as  a  chonster 
of  the  cathedral  there,  of  which  he  subsequently 
became  a  lay  vicar.  On  Nov.  30,  1808,  lie  wss 
appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
about  the  same  period  obtained  the  places  of 
vicar  choral  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  lay  vicar 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  His  voice  was  a  para 
alto  of  beautiful  quality,  and  hia  skill  and  teste 
in  part-singing  remarkable.  He  waa  for  many 
years  the  prindpal  alto  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
!nuee  Choirs.   He  died  in  May  18x7.  [W.H.E] 

GOSS,  Sib  John,  Elnight,  Mus.  Doc.,  son  of 
Joseph  Goes,  organist  of  Fareham,  Hants,  where 
he  was  bom  in  1800.  In  181 1  he  became  one 
of  the  children  of  the  Chi^)el  Royal  under  John 
Stafford  Smith,  and  on  leaving  the  choir  became 
a  pupil  of  Attwood,  under  whom  he  completed 
his  musical  education.  About  1824  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Loke^ 
Chels^  and  in  38  succeeded  Attwood  as  o^ 
ganist  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  On  the  death 
of  William  Enyvett  in  56  Goes  was  appointed 
one  of  the  composers  to  Uie  Chapel  Royal.  Be 
was  knighted  in  1872,  and  shortly  afterwaidi 
resigned  his  appointment  at  St.  Paul's.  He 
graduated  as  Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge 
m  1876.  Goss's  compositions  consist  of  serrioee 
and  anthems,  chants,  psalm-tunes,  glees,  songSr 
orchestral  pieces,  etc.  Of  hia  anthems  the  best 
known  are  *■  If  we  believe,'  written  for  the  fimenl 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  'Praise  the  Lord, 
0  my  soul,'  composed  for  the  bicentenary  festi^ 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy ;  *  The  wilderness' ;  and 
'The  Lord  is  my  streogth,'  composed,  together 
with  a  '  Te  Deum,'  for  the  Thanksgiving  for  the 
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ToooTery  of  the  Prince  of  Walee  (Peb.  37, 187a). 
Of  his  ffleee.  *  There  ia  beauty  on  the  mountain ' 
is  •  cllnni^  ■pecimen  of  tooly  grmoefol  oom- 
position.  In  1833  he  published  'An  Introduction 
to  Harmony  and  Thorouffh-bass/  a  second  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  1047,  and  which  has  now 
leached  a  13th  edition.  In  1841  he  edited  a 
ooliection  of  'Chants,  Ancient  and  Modem*; 
and  in  1 8  the '  Church  Psalter  and  Hymnbook/ 
in  conjunction  with  the  Bev.  W.  Mercer.  He 
also  published  'The  Organist's  Companion,*  a 
aeries  of  voluntaries  and  interludes,  bendes  other 
works.  His  music  is  always  melodious  and  beau- 
tifully written  for  the  voices,  and  is  remariLable 
for  a  union  of  solidity  and  grace,  with  a  certain 
unaffected  native  charm  which  ought  to  ensure 
it  a  long  life.  [W.H.H.] 

GOSSEC  (so  pronounced),  Fkakqoib  Josiph, 
bom  Jan.  17,  1733,  at  Vergniea,  a  village  in 
Belgian  Hainault,  5  miles  from  Beaumont.    He 
was  the  son  of  a  small  fiumer  whose  name  is 
spelt  Ooss^,  Gkwses,  and  Goaset,  in  the  registers 
of  his  native  place.     From  eariy  childh(X)d  he 
showed  a  decided  taste  for  music,  and  there  is  a 
story  that  while  herding  the  cows  he  made  himself 
a  fiddle  out  of  a  sabot  with  strings  of  horse-hair. 
He  was  always  particularlv  fond  of  the  violin, 
and  studied  it  specifically  aner  leaving  the  cathe- 
dral of  Antwerp,  of  which  he  was  a  chorister 
till  the  age  of  15.    In  1 751  he  came  to  Paris,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Kameau,  and  to  b^me  conductor  of  the  private 
band  which  was  maintained  by  the  Fermier- 
g^^ral  La  Popelini^re  for  the  express  purpose 
of  tryinff  the  new  works  of  his  prot&^  and  friend 
the  author  of  '  Castor  et  Pollux.*    It  was  while 
conducting  these  performances,  and  observing  the 
poverty  of  French  instrumental  music,  that  Gosseo 
conceived  the  idea  of  writing  real  symphonies, 
a  species  of  composition  then  unknown :  his  first 
was  performed  in  1754,  ^^^  years  before  the 
date  of  Haydn*s  first.'    It  was  some  time  before 
the  public  appreciated  this  new  style,  but  his 
quartets,    published    in   1759,   became   rapidly 
popular.    By  this  time  he  was  attached  to  the 
household  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  who  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  making  himself  known 
both  as  composer  and  conductor.     Under  this 
encouragement  he  entered  upon  the  departments 
of  sacred  and  dramatic  music,  and  quickly  gained 
»  reputation  in  both.    In  his  '  Messe  des  Morts,* 
which  made  a  great  sensation  when  first  per- 
formed at  St.  Boch,  1 760,  he  has  produced  an  effect 
which  must  have  been  not  only  quite  new  but 
also  very  mysterious  and  religious,  by  writing  the 
'Tuba  mirum  *  for  two  orchestras,  the  one  of  wind 
instruments  concealed  outside,  while  the  strings 
of  the  other,  in  the  church,  are  playing  an  accom- 
paniment pianiuimo  and  tremolo  in  the  upper 
registers.     In  his  oratorio  of  'La  Nativity*'  he 
does  the  same  with  a  chorus  of  angels,  which  is 
sung  by  an  invisible  choir  at  a  distance. 

>  Hm  date  of  'BMj&n'B  ftrit  Oidwitial  ByiilMiuy.  for  t  VloUni. 
Viola,  ]taa>.  S  Obow  and  3  Bona,  la  IIS;  II  waa  pvblklMd  tai  17B». 
<Bee  Pohl'i  Hajdn.  L 198,  SnO 
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In  writing  for  the  stage  he  was  less  of  an 
innovator.  He  produced  successively  '  Le  Faux 
Lord*  (1765),  a  three-act  opera,  left  unfinished 
owing  to  the  badness  of  the  libretto ;  '  Les  P6- 
cheurs'  (1766),  long  and  successfully  performed; 
'Toinon  et  Toinette'  (1767);  *Le  double  d^guise- 
ment*  (1767),  withdrawn  after  the  first  repre- 
sentation ;  'Sabinus*  (1774);  'Alexis  et  Daphn^* 
produced  the  same  night  with  'Philemon  et 
Baucis*  (1775);  'La  Fdte  de  village,*  inteiv 
mezio  (1778);  'Thesde*  (1782),  reduced  to 
three  acts,  with  one  of  Lully  s  airs  retained  and 
re-scored;  'Roeine*  (1786);  'L*Offrande  k  la 
liberty*  (Oct.  2,  1792) ;  and  'Le  Triomphe  de  la 
B^publique,  ou  le  Camp  de  Grandpr^*  (Jan.  27, 
1 793).  In  the  two  last  works  he  introduced  the 
'Marseillaise,*  with  slight  alterations  in  the  air 
and  harmony,  and  veiy  telling  instrumentation. 

The  ease  with  which  Gossec  obtained  the 
representation  of  his  operas  at  the  Com^e 
Italienne  and  the  Academic  de  Musique,  proves 
how  great  and  Intimate  an  influence  he  had 
acquired.  He  had  in  fiM;t  founded  the  'Concert 
des  Amateurs*  in  1770,  regenerated  the  'Concert 
Spirituel*  in  1 773,  organist  the '  l^le  de  Chant,* 
the  predecessor  of  the  'Conservatoire  de  Musique,* 
in  1 784,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was 
conductor  of  the  band  of  the  National  Guard. 
He  composed  many  pieces  for  the  patriotic  fdtes 
of  that  agitated  period,  among  which  the '  Hvmne 
k  TEtre  suprdme*  and  'Peuple,  r^veille-toi,  and 
the  music  for  the  funeral  of  Mirabeau,  in  which 
he  introduced  the  lugubrious  sounds  of  the 
gong,  deserve  special  mention.  On  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Conservatoire*  in  1795  Gossec  was 
appointed  joint  inspector  with  CHierubini  and 
Mdhul,  and  professor  of  composition,  a  post  he 
retained  till  1814,  Catel  being  one  of  Ms  best 
pupils.  He  wroto  numerous  'sol£%es,*  and  an 
'Exposition  des  principes  de  la  Musique*  for 
the  clawrical  publications  of  the  Conservatoire. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Institut  from  its 
foundation  (1795),  and  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  (1802).  He  retired  from  his  professor- 
ship in  1 81 5,  but  until  1823  continued  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Beaux  Arts, 
in  which  he  took  great  interest.  He  died  at 
Passy,  where  he  had  long  resided,  Feb.  16, 1829. 

Go8Bec*s  works  are  both  numerous  and  im- 
portant, and  include,  besides  the  compoeitionB 
alreadv  named,  26  r^phonies  for  full  OTohestra, 
one  or  which,  '  La  Chasse,*  suggested  to  M^hul 
his  '  Ouverture  du  jeune  Henri ' ;  3  symphonies 
for  wind ;  a  symphonie-concertanto  f or  1 1  instru- 
ments; overtures;  quartets,  trios,  and  other 
chainber  music ;  masses  with  full  orchestra ;  a 
'Te  Deum,*  then  considered  veiy  effective; 
motots  for  the  'Concert  Spirituel,*  including  a 
'Dixit  Dominus*  and  an  'Exaudiat';  several 
oratorios,  amons  them '  Saul,*  in  which  he  inserted 
an  *0  salutaris  for  3  voices,  composed  for  Bous- 
seau,  Lais,  and  Charon,  during  a  country  walk 
on  Sunday ;  a  set  of  fine  choruses  for  Racine*s 
'Athalie';  and  finally  a  'Demi^re  Messe  des 
Yivants*  (1813),  and  the  ballet  h^rolque  of 
'Calisto/  neither  of  which  have  ever  been  en- 
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grayed,  but  form  part  of  the  lazge  oolleotion  ofhii 
autographB  in  the  Ubraiy  of  the  GonBervatoire. 

Gooec'B  life  may  be  held  up  as  a  model  to 
jooog  artiBts ;  without  money  or  friends,  we  may 
even  say  without  genius,  and  without  the  aid 
of  masters,  he  educated  himself,  and  by  toil  and 
study  attained  the  rank  of  a  dassical  composer. 
His  career  presents  one  unfortunate  peculiarity. 
No  sooner  had  he  worked  out  an  original  idea 
than  some  man  of  genius  stepped  f  orwazd  and  ap- 
propriated the  ground  he  had  won.  As  a  writer 
of  symphonies  he  saw  his  'Chasse*  and  his  aist 
Symphony  in  D  eclipsed  by  those  of  Haydn ;  as 
a  oomposer  of  sacred  music  he  was  surpassed  by 
Mozart,  in  spite  of  the  long-continued  popularity 
of  his  '  Mesae  des  Morts* ;  and  at  the  theatre  he 
was  entirely  thrown  into  the  shade  by  6r6try 
and  Gluck.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the 
French  school  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of 
him ;  he  was  completely  exempt  from  envy,  and, 
with  a  disinterestedness  truly  praiseworthy,  did 
all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  works  of  his 
great  rivals.  Nature  and  his  many  struggles  had 
made  him  usually  very  reserved,  but  he  oould  be 
kind  on  occasion,  as  he  was  to  Mosart  in  1778, 
who  hits  him  off  in  a  line — 'Mein  sehr  guter 
Freond  und  sehr  trockener  Mann  *  (April  5). 

An  oil-painting  of  him  ornaments  one  of  the 
rooms  in  tiie  Ubraiy  of  the  Conservatoire.  There 
is  another  small  portrait  engraved  by  Fr^my 
after  Brun,  and  a  marble  bust  by  Gaillouete, 
a  pupil  of  Gartellier.  The  Belgians,  always 
ready  to  show  honour  to  the  illustrious  men  of 
their  own  country,  have  lately  erected  at  Yerst' 
nies  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Gossec,  m 
the  form  of  a  quadrangular  fountain  surmounted 
by  his  bust.    It  was  inaugurated  Sept.  9, 1877. 

In  England  Gossec  is  almost  entirely  uiiknown. 
Probably  the  only  piece  published  here  is  the 
*0  Salutaiis*  named  above,  and  the  fine  library 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  contains  but  one 
of  his  compositions.  .[^'^'1 

GOTTEBDAMMEBUNG.  The  fourth  and 
last  piece  in  Wagner's  '  Bing  des  Nibelungen,' 
first  performed  at  Bayreuth,  Aug.  17, 1876.  [G.] 

GOUDIMEL,  Claude,  a  celebrated  teacher 
and  oomposer,  bom  at  Vaison,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Avignon,  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th 
century.  He  betook  hims^f  to  Borne,  and 
opened  a  music  school  there,  numbering  amongst 
his  pupils  such  distinguished  musicians  as  Ani- 
muccia,  Bettini  (called  <il  Fomarino'),  'Alessan- 
dro  della  VioU, '  Nanini,  and,  above  all,  Palestrina. 
Masses  and  motets,  written  at  this  period,  are 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  and  Yallioellan  libraries 
at  Bome.  Eitner's  Bibliographie  der  Musik- 
Sammelwerke  (Berlin,  1877)  gives  a  list  of  more 
than  60  oompositi(ms  printoid  between  the  years 
1549  and  1597.  The  4th  book  <  Ecdesiasti- 
carum  cantionum,*  etc.  (Ajitwerp,  IVlman  Susato 
1554),  has  a  motet,  'Domine  quid  multiplicati 
sunt,  which  Bumey  has  printed  in  score  in  his 
History.  In  1555  Goudimel  appears  to  have  set- 
tled in  Paris ;  and  the  work,  entitled '  Q.  Horatii 
odsB  omnes  ad  lythmos  musicos  redacts,'  is  issued 
in  the  joint  names  of  Duchemin  and  GoudimeL 
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This  partnership  lasted  for  a  short  time,  probably 
only  tor  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  this  particular 
work,  for  we  fiind  in  the  next  year  Duchonin's 
name  alone  on  the  title-page  of  his  publications. 
Goudimel  commenced  writing  music  to  the  whole 
psalms  of  David  in  the  form  of  motets^  but  did 
not  live  to  complete  the  work.  He  also  put  music 
to  the  French  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  of 
Marot  and  Besa,  the  music  being  in  4  parts,  the 
counterpoint  note  against  note,  and  the  melody 
in  the  tenor  (Lyons,  Jaqui,  1565).  The  melo- 
dies are  those  used  by  Claude  Le  Jenne  in  a 
similar  work,  and  weane  probably  of  German 
origin.  The  translation  had  not  been  originally 
intended  for  any  particular  religous  sect,  or  for 
any  form  of  publie  worship.  The  Sorbonne  saw 
nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  faith,  and  the 
Catholics  at  first  used  it  freely.  It  is  thus 
doubtful  whether  Goudimel's  work,  which  he 
expressly  states  in  his  preface  is  for  private  use 
only,  is  enough  to  prove  that  he  became  s 
Protestant.  It  is  oertainly  not  enough  to  justify 
Hawkins  (Hist.  ch.  88)  in  denying  the  possibility 
of  his  having  lived  at  Bome  or  having  taught 
Palestrina.  But  Calvin's  introdnctic»i  of  pssJm 
singing  into  the  public  worship  of  his  foQowtfS 
stamped  it  as  heretical,  and  Groudimel  fdl  a 
victim  to  his  connection  with  it.  He  was  killed 
at  Lyons  in  the  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day,  Aug.  24,  157a,  by  'les  exmonis  de  la  ^oirs 
de  Dieu  et  qudfques  mechants  envieux  de  rhon- 
neur  qu'il  avait  acquis.*  [JT.  R.  S.  B.] 

GOULDING  &  DALMAINE,  a  noted  Eng- 
lish firm  of  music  publishers.  Thomas  Dalmaine, 
late  of  20  Soho  Square,  commenced  his  career  by 
joining  Messrs.  Goulding  and  Phipps,  'Music 
Sellers  to  their  Boyal  Highnesses  The  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,'  at  45  PaU  MaU  and 
76  St.  James's  Street,  about  1800.  Mr.  Goulding, 
however,  was  in  that  line  of  business  in  the  yesr 
1794  in  James  Street,  Covent  Garden  (Musicil 
Directory  of  that  date).  They  published  songs 
and  ballads  composed  by  Mazcinghi,  Been, 
Shield,  etc.  In  1806,  7,  8  we  find  the  firm  it 
124  New  Bond  Street.  In  1809,  on  tbs 
secession  of  Phipps,  they  removed  to  20  Soho 
Square,  where  they  secured  the  publication  of 
the  works  of  Bishop.  The  house  eventusUy 
became  the  most  prominent  puhlishing  firm  in 
London  for  the  pioductiott  of  works  of  English 
composers,  up  to  about  the  period  when  Anber 
produced  his  opera  'La  Muette'  (Feb.  1828), 
the  publication  of  which  induced  Mr.  Dahnsine 
to  purchase  the  exclusive  publication  for  Englsnd 
of  Auber's  future  works,  though  by  the  dedston 
of  the  House  of  Lords  (1854)  he  was  unable  to 
maintain  that  right.  The  firm  did  not  oonoem 
itself  with  classical  music,  and  although  its  cater 
logue  contains  no  less  than  300  pages,  we  look 
in  vain  for  the  great  works  of  Bach,  BeethoTOSf 
Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Mendelssohn.  Under  th^ 
management  of  his  nephew  Mackinlay,  Dsl- 
maine  retired  on  an  annuity  of  ^(^,  after 
which  the  house  dwindled  down  to  a  fonrth-nto 
establishment,  and  in  1858  removed  to  104  Bond 
Street,  where  DalmaJne  died  at  the  age  of  83, 
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and  in  1866  wu  followed  by  Mackinlay.  •  In  67 
the  plates  and  copyrighta  were  brought  to  the 
hammer.  The  printed  stock  sold  for  Uttle  more 
than  waste  paper.  The  plates  of  all  Bishop's 
operas  were  melted,  and  his  popular  songs  and  glees 
are  published  by  anybody  who  chooses.  [G.  H.  P.] 

GOUNOD,  Chablks  FBAN9018,  bom  in  Paris 
June  17,  18 1 8.  He  received  his  early  musical 
education  from  his  mother,  a  distinguished  pianist^ 
and  having  finished  his  classical  studies  at  the 
Lyc^  St.  Louis,  and  taken  his  degree  as  Baohe- 
lier^-lettres,  in  1836  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
where  he  was  in  Hal^vy^s  class  for  counterpoint, 
and  learned  composition  firom  Paer  and  Lesueur. 
In  1837  his  cantata  'Marie  Stuart  et  Rizdo* 
obtained  the  second  'prix  de  Rome,'  which  he 
shared  with  the  pianist  Louis  Ghollet;  and  in 
1839  he  won  the  'Grand  prix*  for  his  cantata 
'  Femand.*  No  artist  or  literary  man  can  tread 
the  soil  ot  Italy  with  indifference,  and  Gounod's 
residence  in  Rome  exercised  an  influence  on  his 
ardent  imagination,  of  which  his  whole  career 
bears  traces.  The  years  he  spent  at  the  Villa 
Medici  as  a  pensioner  of  the  Aosd^mie  de  France, 
were  chiefly  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  music 
of  the  old  masters,  especially  Palestrina ;  and  his 
first  important  compositions  were  a  mass  for  3 
equal  voices  and  full  orchestra,  perfoimed  May  i, 
1841,  at  the  Church  of  San  Lui^  del  Frances! 
(the  unpublished  MS.  is  in  the.  Library  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire),  and  a  mass  for  3  voice^  with- 
out accompaniment,  produced  in  Vienna  in  1843. 
It  was  while  visiting  Austria  and  Grermany>  on 
his  way  back  to  Paris,  that  he  first  heard  the 
compositions  of  Robert  Schumann,  of  which  he 
knew  nothing  previously ;  the  effect  they  must 
have  had  on  the  impressionable  mind  of  the 
young  composer  may  be  imagined.  The  ideas 
imbibed  in  Rome  however  prevailed,  he  remained 
fikithful  to  Palestrina,  and  on  reaching  Paris 
became  organist  and  mattre  de  chapelle  of  the 
'  Missions  ^trang^jnes.*  It  was  at  this  period  that 
he  attended  for  two  years  a  course  of  theology ; 
in  1846  he  even  became  an  out-pupil  at  tne 
'S^minaire,'  and  it  was  generally  expected  that 
he  would  take  orders.  Fortunately  he  perceived 
the  mistake  in  time,  and  renounced  the  idea  of 
the  priesthood;  but  these  years  of  theological 
study  had  given  him  a  love  of  reading,  and  lite- 
rary attainments  of  a  kind  rarely  possessed  by 
modem  musicians.  M.  Gounod  still  delights  to 
quote  not  only  St.  Augustine  and  other  Fathers, 
but  passages  from  the  Latin  sermons  of  St.  L^n 
and  St.  Bernard — indeed  he  would  almost  seem 
to  have  appropriated  the  words  of  the  latter, 
'  ardere  et  lucere,'  as  the  motto  of  his  life. 

How  he  passed  the  years  1845-50,  he  will 
himself  perhaps  inform  us,  if  he  writes  the 
history  of  his  Hfe,  as  he  is  said  to  intend  doing.- 
We  may  believe  that  he  employed  these  five 
years  of  silence  in  studying  the  works  of  Sehu- 
mann  and  Berlioz — the  former  then  almost  un- 
known in  France;  the  latter  encountering  nothing 
but  opposition  and  unmerited  abuse.  With  his 
keen  intellect^  refined  taste,  and  aptitude  for 
subtle  analysis,  M.  Gounod  would  have  no  diffi- 
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culty  in  i^preciating  both  the  leading  charac- 
teristics and  the  defects  of  these  two  original 
composers;  he  would  doubtless  next  endeavour 
to  discover  the  best  method  of  creating  an 
individual  style  for  himself,  profiting  by  ^e 
study  of  models  so  dangerous  if  followed  too 
closely.  It  was  probably  during  this  time  that 
he  wrote  his  '  Messe  solennelle  in  G,  for  solos, 
chorus,  ordiestra,  and  organ,  and  which  eave 
him  his  first  appearance  before  the  world — 
strangely  enough  in  London!  Four  numbers 
from  that  work,  included  by  Mr.  Hullah  in  a 
Concert  at  S.  Martin's  Hall,  Jan.  15,1851,  formed 
the  text  of  various  articles  in  the  English  papers, 
and  especially  of  one  in  the '  Athenaium'  (Jan.  18) 
which  was  reprinted  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  and 
caused  much  discussion.  *  Whatever  the  ultimate 
result,  here  at  any  rate  was  a  poet  and  musician 
of  a  very  high  order.* 

But  the  theatre  was  destined  mainly  to  occupy 
M.  Gounod  for  many  years.  His  first  qpera, 
'Sapho,'  in  3  acts,  was  given  at  the  Academic 
April  16,  185 1,  with  Mme.  Viardot  in  the 
principal  part.  It  contains  many  passages  rich  in 
colour,  though  scarcely  dramatic;  the  grand  soena 
of  Sapho, '  Hero  sur  la  tour,*  and  the  herdsman's 
air,  have  alone  survived.  In  writing  the  numer- 
ous choruses  for  Ponsard's  tragedy  of  '  Ulysse ' 
(1852),  M.  Grounod  again  attempted  to  produce 
an  antique  colouring  by  means  of  rhythmical 
effects  and  modulations  of  an  obsolete  character ; 
but  the  music — ^though  betra3ring  a  master  hand, 
was  stigmatised  as  monotonous,  and  the  charm- 
ing chorus  of  the  'Servantes  infidMes*  was 
the  only  piece  received  with  real  enthusiasm. 
In  1852  he  became  conductor  of  the  Oiph^on  in 
Paris ;  and  the  eight  years  he  was  there  en- 
gaged in  teaching  <£oral  singing  gave  him  much 
valuable  experience  both  of  the  human  voice  in 
itself,  and  of  the  various  efiects  tt>  be  obtained 
firom  large  bodies  of  voices.  For  the  Orph^nistea 
he  composed  several  choruses,  and  2  Masses  for 
4  men's  voices ;  but  such  works  as  these  were  not 
calculated  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  so  exception* 
ally  gifted  an  artist.  Anxious  to  try  his  strength 
in  all  branches  of  music,  he  wrote  several  svmpho- 
nies  (one  in  D,  a  second  in  £b'),  which  were 
performed  with  success  at  the  concerts  of  the 
'  Association  des  jeunes  Artistes,*  but  are  of  no 
importance.  In  France  however  the  stage  is  the 
sole  avenue  to  fame  and  fortune,  and  accordingly 
his  main  efforts  were  made  in  that  direction. 
The  'Nonne  Sanglante*  (Oct.  18,  1854)  a  5-act 
opera  founded  on  -a  weii^  legend  in  Lewis's 
'  Monk,'  was  oi^y  given  1 1  times ;  although  it 
contains  a  2nd  act  of  a  high  order  of  merit 
as  music,  and  a  very  striking  duet — that  of  the 
legend*  After  this  second  uilure  at  the  Aca- 
demic Gounod  was  compelled  to  seek  success 
elsewhere,  and  accordingly  produced  'Le  M^decin 
malgr^  lui,'  an  op^ra  comique  arranged  by  Carr^ 
and  Barbier  from  Moli^re's  comedy,  at  the 
Th^tre  Lyrique  (Jan.  15^  1858).  The  music  ii 
refined,  but  not  in  the  least  oomio.    The  most 

>  The  Meood  of  UieaewM  ptaycd  br  the  PhOhtfBwnlc  1888,  tad  both 
hav*  tMut  tepMtcdl7  heard  at  Sjrde&bain. 
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BUOceBBfuI  number  was  the  septet  of  tlie  oon- 
sultation;  as  for  the  cbarming  eoupUti  sung 
by  Sganarelle  when  in  liquor,  they  are  de- 
lightful from  a  musical  point  of  view,  and 
essentially  lyric,  but  contain  not  a  particle  of 
the  vis  eomica.  Under  the  title  of  tne  '  Mode 
Doctor*  the  piece  has  had  fair  success  in 
London.  'Faust*  however,  also  produced  at 
the  Theatre  Lyrique,  March  19,  1859,  with 
Hme.  Miolan-Carvalho  as  Marguerite,  placed 
Gounod  at  once  in  the  first  rank  of  living 
composers.  The  fimtastic  part  of  Faust  nlay 
not  be  quite  satis&otory,  and  the  stronger 
dramatic  situations  are  perhaps  handled  with 
less  skiU  than  those  which  are  more  elegiac, 
picturesque,  or  purely  lyric,  but  in  spite  of  such 
objections  the  work  must  be  classed  among  those 
which  reflect  high  honour  on  the  French  school. 
The  Kermesse  and  the  garden-scene  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  immortalise  their  author.  '  Phi- 
lemon et  Baucis,'  a  one-act  opera  composed  for 
the  theatre  at  Baden,  was  re<written  in  three 
acts  for  the  Th^ltie  Lyrique,  and  performed 
Feb.  18,  i860.  The  score  contains  some  charm- 
ing passages,  and  much  ingenuity  and  elegance 
of  detail;  but  unfortunately  the  libretto  has 
neither  interest,  movement,  nor  point,  and  be- 
longs to  no  well-defined  species  of  drama.  After 
the  immense  success  of '  Faust,*  the  doors  of  the 
Acad^mie  were  naturally  again  opened  to  Grou- 
nod,  but  the  'Beine  de  Saba*  (Feb.  a8,  1862) 
did  not  rise  to  the  general  expectation.  The 
libretto,  written  by  Glrard  de  Nerval,  embodies 
ideas  more  suitable  for  a  political  or  a  psycho- 
logical exposition,  than  for  a  lyric  trageay.  Of 
tins  great  work  nothing  has  survived  but  the 
dialogue  and  chorus  between  the  Jewesses,  andy 
Sabeans,  in  the  2nd  act,  the  air  of  the  Queen 
in  the  4th  act  (afterwards  inserted  in  Faust), 
the  choral  march,  the  choral  dance,  and  above 
all  the  elegant  and  picturesque  airs  de  ballet. 
Under  the  name  of '  trene  *  an  English  version  of 
the  opera  was  occasionally  performed  in  London. 
The  success  of  'Miteille^  (Th^tre  Lyrique, 
March  19,  1864),  a  5-act  bpera  founded  on  the 
Proven^id  poem  of  F.  Mistral,  was  secured  by 
the  cast,  eu>ecially  by  the  splendid  perfonnanoe 
of  Mme.  Miolan-Carvalho,  whose  part  contains 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  airs  of  modem 
times  ('Mon  coeur*).  Mme.  Faure-Lefebvre— • 
as  Andreloun — and  the  other  artists  combined 
to  make  an  excellent  ensemble.  Still '  Mireille  * 
is  descriptive  and  lyric  rather  than  dramatic; 
accordingly  by  Dec.  15,  1864,  it  was  reduced 
to  3  acts,  in  which  abridged  fonn  it  was  revived 
in  1876.  Its  overture  is  admirable,  and  a  great 
favourite  in  KngHah  concert  rooms.  This  charm- 
ing pastoral  was  succeeded  by  'La  Colombo* 
(June  7,  1866)  originallv  written  for  the  theatre 
at  Baden,  and  known  m  England  as  the  'Pet 
Dove,*  and  by  'Bom^  et  Juliette*  (April  27, 
1867),  a  5-act  opera,  of  which  the  principal  part 
was  again  taken  by  Mme.  Miolan.  The  song  of 
Queen  Mab,  the  duet  in  the  garden,  a  short 
dioruB  in  the  2nd  act,  the  page's  song,  and  the 
duel  scene  in  the  3rd  act,  are  the  &vouritQ 


pieces  in  this  opera.  Since  these  Gounod  has 
written  incidental  music  for  Legouv^'s  tragedy 
'Les  deux  Beines,'  and  for  Jules  Barbier's 
'Jeanne  d*Aro*  (Nov.  8, 1873). 

He  has  also  published  much  chorch  music, 
besides  the  'Messe  Solennelle'  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  2nde  Messe  des  Orph^nistes ;  a 
'Stabat  Mater*  with  orchestra;  the  oratorio 
'Tobxe*;  'Gallia,*  a  lamentation,  produced  at 
the  Albert  HAll,  L6ndon  (May  i,  1871),  a 
De  Profundis ;  an  Ave  Yerum ;  Sicut  oervus ; 
and  various  other  hymns  and  motets,  two  collec- 
tions of  songs,  and  many  single  songs  and  pieces, 
such  as  '  Nazareth,*  and  '  There  is  a  green  hilL* 
For  orchestra  a  Saltarello  in  A,  and  the  Funeral 
march  of  a  marionette.  Ajeu  de  plume,  on  the 
propriety  of  which  we  will  not  decide,  but  which 
is  unquestionably  extremely  popular,  is  his  '  Me- 
ditation *  for  soprano  solo  and  orchestra  on  the 
1st  Prelude  of  Bach*s  48. 

After  a  stay  of  some  years  in  England,  during 
which  he  appeared  in  public  at  the  Philharmonic, 
the  Crystal  Palace,  %nd  Mrs.  Weldon*s  ooncerte, 
Grounod  recollected  that  he  had  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  'Lutitut  de  France*  on  the  death 
of  Clapisson  (1866);  and  returning  to  Paris, 
resumeid  the  position  to  which  his  genius  entitled 
him.  On  the  5th  of  April,  1877,  he  produced 
*Cinq  Mars  *  at  the  Th^tre  de  rOjpdra  Comique, 
a  work  which  bears  traces  of  the  haste  in  wUch 
it  was  designed  and  executed.  His  last  opera, 
Polyeucte^  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Oct.  7, 
1878,  though  containing  some  fine  music  will 
hardly  add  Jbp  the  fiune  of  the  auth<v  of  Faust 

To  sum  up,  Grounod  is  a  great  musician  and  a 
thorough  master  of  the  orchestra.  Of  too  refined 
a  nature. to  write  really  comic  music,  his  dramatic 
compositions  seem  the  work  of  one  hovering  be- 
tween mysticism  and  voluptuousness.  Thii 
contrast  between  two  opposing  principles  may 
be  traced  in  all  his  works,  saored  or  dramatic ; 
and  gives  them  an  immense  interest  both  from 
a  musical  and  psychological  point  of  view.  In 
the  chords  of  his  orchestra,  majestic  as  those  of 
a  cathedral  oxgan,  we  recognise  the  mystio— in 
his  soft  and  original  melodiesj,  the  man  of 
pleasure.  In  a  word,  the  lyric  element  pre* 
dominates  in  his  work,  too  ofbiai  mt  the  expeim 
of  variety  and  dramatic  truth.  [G.  C] 

GOUVT,  Thbodobb,  prolific  composer,  bom 
of  French  parents,  July  2,  1819,  at  (xoffontaine^ 
Saarbruck,  where  his  father  was  a  laige  iroB- 
founder.  He  took  his  degree  at  the  college  st 
Metz,  and  then  proceeded  to  Paris  to  study  ih» 
law.  Hitherto,  tiiough  possessing  an  unmistake* 
able  talent  for  music,  he  had  had  no  instractioD 
in  ft,  and  had  probably  not  heard  a  single  classical 
piece.  But  being  at  theConservatoire  he  happened 
to  hear  Beethoven's  7th  Symphony.  This  st 
once  fired  his  mind,  and  he  wrote  home  to 
announce  his  deteraodnation  to  be  a  musidaa. 
His  parents'  consent  obtained,  he  placed  hiinself 
under  Elwart  for  3  years,  then  resided  at  Berlin, 
where  he  published  his  'Opus  i,*  and  thence 
went  for  more  than  a  ^ear  to  Italy.  In  1846  bo 
returned  to  Paris^  which  since  then  has  been  hii 
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home,  with  visitB  to  Cologne  and  Leipsic,  where 
hi«i  music  has  been  frequently  played  with  succera. 
His  published  and  unpubusned  works  (of  which 
a  list  is  given  by  F^tis  and  Pougin)  extend  to 
op.  56,  containing  more  than  1 70  numbers,  many 
of  them  of  large  dimensions.  They  comprise 
6  Symphonies  for  full  orchestra;  2  Concert  over- 
tures; String  quartets  and  a  quintet;  5  P.  F. 
trios  and  one  ditto  Quintet;  18  Serenades  for 
P.  F.  solo ;  Sonatas  for  ditto ;  choruses,  songs, 
and  other  pieces  in  large  numbers.  His  music 
appears  to  be  much  relished  in  Paris,  and  to  be 
esteemed  even  in  Germany.  In  England,  however, 
it  is  not  at  all  known.  [G.] 

GOW,  Keil,  was  bom  at  Strathband,  Perth- 
shire, in  1727,  of  humble  parents.  At  a  very  early 
age  he  showed  a  taste  for  music,  and  at  nine 
began  to  play  the  violin.  He  was  self-instructed 
until  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  he  received  some 
lessons  fit>m  John  Cameron,  a  retainer  of  Sir 
George  Stewart,  of  Grandtully.  He  became  dis- 
tinguished by  his  performance  of  Scotch  tunes, 
particularly  strath^ys  and  reels,  in  which  he 
has  probably  never  been  excelled  or  equalled. 
His  fame  soon  reached  London,  and  his  assist- 
ance was  long  sought  at  fiudiionable  balls  and 
assemblies.  He  had  an  uncommonly  powerful 
bow  hand,  particularly  in  the  np  stroke.  He 
was  ably  supported  by  his  brother,  Donald,  on 
the  violoncello.  Gow  died  at  Inver,  near  Dun- 
keld,  in  1807.  He  published  several  collections 
of  Scotch  tunes,  including  many  of  his  own 
composition.  He  had  four  sons,  all  excellent 
violinists  in  the  same  stvle  as  their  father. 
The  eldest,  Nathaniel,  publi^ed  'The  Beauties 
of  Neil  Grow,*  in  six  books,  and  several  other 
collections  of  Scotch  melodies.  [W. H.  H.] 

GRACE  NOTES,  or  GRACES,  the  English 
name  for  the  ornaments  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music — appoggiaturas,  acciaccaturas,  mordents, 
turnn,  shakes,  and  many  more — ^which  are  treated 
of  in  this  work  under  the  general  head  of 
AoBiMEHS)  as  well  as  under  their  own  separate 
names.  [G.] 

GRADUAL  (Lai.  Oradudle;  from  gradu$, 
»  step).  A  short  anthem  sung  at  High  Mass, 
between  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  for  the  day. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  the  Gradual 
was  chaunted,  by  the  Deacon,  from  the  steps  of 
a  primitive  species  of  reading-desk,  called  the 
Ambo,  or  *A/ificay ;  from  which  steps  this  por- 
tion of  the  Service  derives  its  peculiariy  charac- 
teristic name.  It  is  now  sung  by  the  Choir :  the 
first  clause,  by  two  Cantors  only ;  the  remainder, 
in  full  chorus.  On  Sundays,  and  Festivals,  it  is 
usually  supplemented  by  the  Alleluia  and  Versus. 
During  the  Seasons  of  Septuagesima,  and  Lent, 
and  on  some  few  other  occasions,  these  are  omit- 
ted, and  the  Gradual,  properly  so  called,  4s  sung 
alone.  On  the  Sundays  aner  Easter,  the  Gradual 
itself  is  omitted,  and  the  Alleluia,  and  Versus, 
are  sung  alone.  Special  forms  of  both  are  ap- 
pointed, for  daily  use  throughout  the  ecclesias- 
tical year.  The  words  are  taken,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  from,  the  Book  of  Psalms :  and  the 
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Plain  Chaunt  melodies  to  which  they  are  inva- 
riably sung  form  part  of  the  volume  called  the 
Graduale  Homanum,  to  which  the  reader  must 
be  referred  for  their  general  style.  Before  the 
9th  century,  the  Gradual  proper  was  repeated, 
in  fiill,  after  the  Alleluia,  and  Versus. 

The  so-called  'Graduals'  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  some  other  modem  composers,  are  Graduals 
in  name  only;  and  will  be  more  properly  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  Motet.  [W.  S.  R.] 

GRADUAL,  THE  ROMAN  (Lat.  OraduaU 
Rotnanum;  Old  Eng.  Orayle),  A  well-known 
volume  of  Ritual  Music,  containing  a  complete 
collection  of  the  Plain  Chaunt  melodies  appointed 
to  be  sung  at  High  Mass  throughout  tne  year. 
The  first  idea  of  the  Graduale  Bomanum,  as 
well  as  that  of  its  sister  volume,  the  Vesperale, 
was  undoubtedly  suggested  bv  the  treasury  of 
antient  music,  arranged,  for  the  first  time,  in  a 
systematic  form,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
4th  century,  by  Saint  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan, 
whose  method  of  chaunting  exercised  a  lasting 
influence  upon  medisval  art,  notwithstanding  the 
neglect  to  which  it  was  consigned,  when,  some 
two  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  that  set  forth 
in  the  famous  AtUiphonarium  of  Saint  Gregory 
the  Great  was  brought  into  almost  universal  use. 
Throughout  the  entire  Western  Church,  this  cele- 
brated Antiphonary  was  all  but  unanimously 
accepted  as  the  norm  to  which  all  other  Oifioe 
Books,  of  like  scope  and  intention,  must,  of 
necessity,  conform.  It  was,  indeed,  well  worthy 
of  the  admiration  it  excited ;  but,  unhappily,  Uie 
uncertain  and  rudimentary  character  of  its 
notation  led  to  so  much  misunderstanding,  and 
ocmsequent  corraption  of  the  musical  text,  that, 
in  process  of  time,  every  Diocese  of  importance 
dauned  to  have  its  own  peculiar  *  Use.'  Hence, 
we  find  the  Paris,  Sarum,  York,  Hereford,  and 
innumerable  other  Graduals,  all  differing  widely 
in  their  details,  though  always  exhibiting  suf- 
ficient resemblance,  in  their  general  plim,  to 
point  to  a  conmion  original.  Attempts  were 
made,  from  time  to  time,  to  restore  a  purer  and 
more  uniform  practioe :  but,  until  after  the 
revision  of  the  Liturgy,  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
no  real  progress  was  made  in  the  right  direction. 
The  first  decisive  step  was  taken  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII;  who,  in  the  year  1576,  commis- 
sioned Falestrina,  assisted  by  his  friend  and  pupil, 
Guidetti,  to  revise,  and  restore  to  its  original 
purity,  the  entire  system  of  Plain  Chaunt  then  in 
common  use.  This  gigantic  task,  though  never 
fully  carried  out,  indirectly  led  to  the  publication 
of  other  invaluable  works.  A  splendid  folio  Gra- 
dual was  also  printed  at  Venice  in  1579-1580,  by 
Pet.  Liechtenstein.  Another  very  fine  copy — the 
Edido  Plantiniana — was  brous^ht  out,  at  Ant- 
werp, in  1 599 :  while,  in  1 61 4- 1 01 5.  the  celebrated 
Medicvean  edition,  which  (though  not  free  from 
error)  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  most 
correct  hitherto  given  to  the  world,  was  printed, 
at  Rome,  at  the  express  command  of  Pope  Paul 
V.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  copies  of  these 
magnificent  editions  have  long  since  become 
exoeedinglj  rare,  and  costly.     One  of  the  best 
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modem  reprintt—or,  rather,  rs'OompilAtioiUi—ia 
a  Gradual,  baaed  upon  the  editions  of  15^  and 
1 6 14,  and  printed,  at  Mechlin,  in  1848,  under  the 
patronage  of  Cardinal  Sterokx.  A  siinilar  volume, 
intended  for  the  uae  of  the  DioceaeB  of  Rheima,  and 
Cambrai,  appeared  in  1 851:  and  a  third,  prepared 
for  the  pren  by  P^re  Lajnbillotte,  was  published, 
by  his  executors,  in  1857.  Far  more  important* 
however,  than  any  of  these,  is  the  latest  edition, 
careftdly  revised  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites,  and  first  printed,  at  Ratisbon,  by  BViedrich 
Pustet,  in  1871,  under  specialprivil^ges  granted 
by  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  IX} 

The  contents  of  Uie  Gradual — always  printed 
in  Gregorian  notation — are  classed  in  five  prin- 
cipal (U visions :  viz.  the  'Proprium  de  Tempore,* 
'Praprium  de  Sandia,*  *  Commune  Sanctorum* 
* Ordinarium  Mince*  and  ' Modus  Respondendi.* 
Of  these,  the  first  three  contain  the  words  and 
music  of  the  Introit,  Gradual,  Alleluia,  Versus, 
Tract,  Sequence,  Ofiertory,  and  Communion,  for 
every  day  throughout  the  ecclesiastical  year. 
The  Ordinarium  Miesce  contains  the  Aepergee  met 
Kyrie,  Gloria  in  EtieeUia,  Credo,  Sanettu,  Bene- 
dietuB,  and  Agnue  Dei,  for  festivab  of  everv 
degree  of  solemnity.  The  Modus  reepondendi 
crintains  the  Sweum  Corda,  Sed  libera  not  a 
malo,  and  other  Responses  usually  sung  at  High 
Mass.  The  notation  of  the  Prefationet,  and 
Pater  notter,  being  given,  in  full,  in  the  Missal, 
is  not  repeated  in  the  Gradual;  which,  indeed, 
is  intended  rather  for  the  use  of  the  Choir,  than 
that  of  the  Celebrant.  [W.  S.  R.] 

GRADU8  AD  PARNASSUM.  The  title  of 
two  eminent  progressive  works  on  music.  1. 
Fux*s  treatise  on  composition  and  counterpoint — 
'  Gradus  ad  Pamassum,  sive  manuductio  ad  oom- 
positionem  musicsB  regularem,  methoda  nova  ac 
certa,  nondum  ante  tam  exacto  ordine  in  luoem 
edita :  elaborata  a  Joanne  Josepho  Fux^  (Vienna 
1725  ;  I  vol.  folio).  It  was  translated  into 
German  by  Mizler  (Leipsic  174a),  into  Italian 
by  Man&edi  (Carpi  1761),  and  into  English, 
'Practical  rules  for  learning  Composition  trans- 
lated from  a  work  entitled  Gradus  ad  Pamassum, 
written  oriffinally  in  Latin  bv  John  Joseph 
Feux,  late  chief  composer  to  the  Roman  Emperor 
Charles  VI.— Welcker.  10  Hay  Market'  (a  thin 
folio  with  no  date).  This  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  exercises  in  the  text,  a  Kyrie  and  Amen 
from  the  Missa  Vicissitudinis. 

3.  Clementi's  well-known  work  'Gradus  ad 
Pamassum,  ou  Tart  de  jouer  le  Pianoforte  de- 
montr^  par  des  Exercises  dans  le  style  s^v^re  et 
dans  le  style  ^Mgant.  Compost  et  dedi^  h 
Madame  la  Princesse  Wolkonsky,  n^Wolkonsky, 
par  Muzio  Clementi,  membre  de  TAcademie 
Royale  de  Stockholm.*     (Milan,  Ricordi.) 

It  is  in  two  parts  or  volumes,  containing  in  all 
1 00  exercises.  Some  of  these  are  marked  as  having 
been  published  before,  and  extended  and  revised 
by  the  author.  Thus  Ex.  14  is  headed  'extrait 
ar  Tauteur  de  ses  Duos  K  4  mains,  ceuvre  xiv,  pub- 
ie  a  Londres  en  1 784.  Tulit  alter  honores.  Virg. 

1  Th«  M«ehlbi  umI  BEtbbon  Oraduala  are  lold,  in  London,  bj  MeMtn. 
BuTQi  *  OatM,  17  Fortmaa  Street 
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apnd  Donat.*  Ex.  30,  Adagio  in  Bb,  is  entitled 
'Soena  patetica,'  ana  so  on.  The  work  has  at 
the  beginning  an  English  motto  frxnn  Dr.  John- 
son— '  Every  art  is  best  taught  by  example.' 
Clementi  published  an  Appen(Sx  to  the  Gradus, 
containing  134  Exercises,  Gavottes,  Gigues,  Airs 
with  Variations,  etc.,  partly  his  own,  but  diiefly 
by  other  composers.  They  are  arranged,  each 
key  with  its  relative  minor — usually  a  prelude  or 
preludes  by  dementi,  followed  l^  pieces.       [G.] 

GRAHAM,  George  Farquhab,  son  of  Lieut- 
CoL  Humphrey  Graham,  was  bom  in  Edinbuigfa 
in  1790  and  educated  in  the  High  School  and 
University  there.  He  studied  music  as  an 
amateur,  and  was  to  a  great  degree  self-taught. 
In  1815  he  and  Greorge  Hogarth  acted  as  joint 
secretaries  of  the  first  Edinburgh  Musical  Festi- 
val, and  in  the  next  year  Graham  published 
'An  Account  of  the  'Eimt  Edinburgh  Musicsl 
Festival,  to  which  is  added  Some  General  Ob- 
servations on  Musb.'  He  paawd  some  yesn 
in  Italy  in  pursuit  of  musical  knowledge.  He 
composed  and  published  some  ballads,  and  con- 
tributed the  article  'Music'  to  the  7th  edition 
of  the  '  Encydopsedia  Britannica.'  The  artide 
was  reprinted  separately  in  1838,  with  the 
addition  of  an  Introduction  and  Appendix  under 
the  title  of  *An  Essay  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Musical  Composition.'  About  the 
same  time  he  assisted  in  bringing  out  the '  Skene 
MS.,'  and  contributed  an  interesting  paper  to  the 
appendix.  [See  DAumnr.]  He  wrote  the  article 
'  Organ'  for  the  8th  edition  of  the  '  Eucydopeedia 
Britannica.'  In  1848-9  he  furnished  historical, 
biographical,  and  criticiJ  notices  to  '  The  Songs  of 
Scotland,  adapted  to  their  appropriate  melodies.' 
He  died  in  Edinburgh.  March  i  a,  1867.  [W.H  JL] 

GRANCASSAoRGRANTAMBURO.iheltar 
lian  term  for  the  bass-drum.  [Drum,  3.]  [V.deP.] 

GRANCINO,  Paolo,  a  violin-maker  of  the 
second  rank.  Bom  at  Milan,  he  learnt  his  srt 
under  Kicolo  Amati  at  Cremona.  His  violiu 
are  dated  from  1665-1690.  His  son  GiovAHin 
(1696-1715),  who  dates  'from  the  sign,  of  the 
Crown'  in  the  Contrada  Laiga  of  2^£lan,  w» 
a  maker  of  higher  merit.  "HiB  violins,  tenon, 
and  violoncelloe,  are  usually  of  a  large  fist 
pattern,  and  present  a  development  of  the  Amsti 
model  analogous  to  that  of  Stradivari.  His  sou 
Giam-Battista  and  Francesco  carried  on  his 
business  (i  715-1746)  under  the  title  of  'IVatelli 
Grancini.^  [P.D.] 

GRAND.  A  word  much  in  oae  in  Englaiwi 
till  within  a  few  years  to  denote  a  classical  com- 
position of  full  dimensions  or  for  fiill  orchestrk 
Thus  the  la  Symphonies  written  by  Haydn  far 
Salamon  were  known  as  'Grand.  A  grand 
sonata  or  a  grand  concerto  meant  one  in  com- 
plete classical  form.  It  probably  originated  ia 
the  French  grand  or  Grerman  groeee.  (See  Bee- 
thoven's Sonatas,  Op.  13,  a6,  a8,  106,  115,  and 
most  of  his  symphonies,  etc.)  [6.] 

GRAND  OPERA.  A  reference  to  the  artidei 
Comic  Opera  and  Acad£uib  de  Musique  will 
show  that  Grand  Opera^  like  Comic,  owes  its 
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origin  and  its  present  form  to  the  French.  That 
in  the  Florentine  Academy  were  produced,  very 
early  in  the  1 7th  century,  lyric  dramas  in  which 
music  was  employed  for  the  illustration  of  noble 
subjects,  and  that  these  were  presented  with 
considerable  effect,  is  no  doubt  true.  The  con- 
dition at  that  epoch  of  the  musical  ara  nova,  and 
the  means  of  giving  effect  to  any  specimens  of 
it,  were  however  both  too  imperfect  to  justify  the 
application  of  the  epithet  'grand*  to  any  music 
or  any  performances  that  could  then  possibly  have 
been  forthcoming.  Grand  opera  begins  nearly  half 
a  centuzy  later,  with  the  school  of  Lully ;  a  school 
which,  the  birthplace  of  its  founder  notwithstand- 
ing, was  in  all  respects  essentially  French.  To 
Lully,  without  however  altogether  displacing 
him  in  public  favour,  succeeded  Rameau,  and 
to  Rameau,  Gluck  and  Piccinni,  the  one  a  Ger- 
man, the  other  an  Italian ;  but  both  of  whom, 
from  the  times  of  their  arrival  in  Paris,  worked 
on  French  libretti,  with  the  cooperation  of  French 
singers,  dancers,  instrumentalists,  machinists, , 
scene  painters,  and  the  like,  and,  more  than  all, 
of  French  audiences.  The  model  too  on  which 
these  great  masters  worked  was  in  its  essentials 
still  that  of  Lully. 

The  term — fast  becoming  obsolete — is  French 
and  purely  conventional,  and  denotes  a  lyric 
drama  in  which  spoken  dialogue  is  excluded,  and 
the  business  is  carried  on  in  melody  or  recitative 
throughout.  It  may  contain  any  number  of 
acts,  any  ballets  or  divertissements,  but  if  spoken 
dialogue  is  introduced  it  becomes  a  'comic*  opera. 

Grand  opera,  though  till  lately  all  but  ex- 
clusively written  for  tibe  French  stage,  has  from 
its  orinn  to  the  present  time  been  contributed 
to  by  uie  musicians  of  every  musical  country  but 
our  own ;  among  Italians  by  Piccinni,  Guglielmi, 
Sacchini,  Salieri.  Zingarelli,  Cherubini,  Spontini, 
Rossini,  and  Donizetti;  among  Germans  by 
Gluck  and  Meyerbeer.  To  native  genius,  which 
has  shone  with  such  splendour  in '  Opera  Comique,' 
Grand  Opera  owes  little.  One  attempt  only  of 
Auber  in  this  class  of  composition  still  keeps  the 
stage,  '  La  Muette  de  Portici.*  The  popularity 
of  the  grand  operas  of  Halevy  seems  to  have 
expired  with  their  author;  the  reception  of 
Berlioz's  single  dramatic  essay,  '  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini,* never  inspired  him  to  make  another ;  and 
the  most  successful  lyric  productions  of  Gounod 
have  not  been  among  those  bearing  the  name  of 
'  grand*  operas. 

The  Italian  theatre  has  not  been  prolific  in 
successful  grand  operas.  The  best  works  of 
this  kind  of  some  of  the  best  Italian  composers 
have,  as  we  have  seen,  been  written  for  the 
French  stage.  Zingarelli,  Rossini,  Donizetti, 
and  Mercadante,  are  the  most  important  of 
those  Italians  who  have  contributed  to  their 
own  repertory.  Their  grand  operas,  however, 
with  the  exceptions  of  those  of  Rossini  and 
Donizetti,  scarcely  fulfil  the  French  conditions, 
and  few,  even  of  the  most  successful  among 
them,  are  now,  or  are  likely  again  to  be,  heard 
in  or  out  of  the  country.  Exception  may  be 
made,  perhaps,   in  favour  of  some  of  the  pro- 


ductions of  our  contemporary  Verdi,  which  at 
least  approximate  in  their  subjects  and  their 
scale  to  the  French  model ;  but  the  two  grandest 
operas  of  tiiis  admirable  master,  'Les  V^pres 
Siciliennes'  and  'La  Favorite!,*  were  written  for 
the  French  stage. 

The  romantic  and  mixed  lyric  drama  of  modem 
Germany — richer  beyond  all  comparison  in  musi- 
cal invention  and  science  than  the  lyric  drama, 
of  whatever  kind,  of  whatever  country — does 
not  here  fairly  come  under  consideration.  Neither 
*  Don  Giovanni,*  *  Euryanthe,*  nor  even  *  Fidelio,* 
whatever  their  places  in  the  world  of  art,  are 
what  is  understood  by  'grand  operas.*  Wag* 
ner  alone  has  attempted  this  kind  of  art — on 
conditions,  self-imposed,  which  are  discussed 
elsewhere.  [J.  H.] 

GRAND  PIANO  (Fr.  Piano  A  queue;  Ital. 
Piano  a  coda ;  Germ.  Ftugel),  The  long  hori- 
zontal pianoforte,  the  shape  of  which,  tapering 
along  die  bent  side  towards  the  end,  has  sug- 
gested the  French,  Italian,  and  German  ap- 
pellations of  '  tail  *  and  '  wing,'  the  latter  of 
which  was  borne  also  by  the  predecessor  of  the 
grand  piano,  the  harpsichord. 

The  inventor  of  the  pianoforte,  Cristofori,  had 
as  early  as  the  year  1711  made  four  'gravicem- 
bali  col  piano  e  forte,'  three  of  which  we  learn  by 
the  account  of  Scipione  Maffei  were  of  the  usual, 
that  is  long  harpsichord  shape ;  they  were  there- 
fore grand  pianos,  although  the  prefix  'grand* 
does  not  occur  as  applied  to  a  piano  until  Sto* 
dart*s  patent  of  1777.  The  Cavaliere  L«to  Pu- 
liti,  to  whose  researches  we  owe  the  vindication 
of  Gristofori's  claim  to  be  the  first  inventor,  saw 
and  examined  in  1874  a  grand  piano  in  Florence 
made  by  Cristofori  in  1720.  Farinelli*s  'Rafael 
d*Urbino,*  described  by  Dr.Bumeyas  the  favourite 
piano  of  that  fiunous  singer,  was  a  Florentine 
piano  of  1730,  and  appears  to  have  been  also  a 
grand.  Cnstofori  had  followers,  but  we  hear  no 
more  of  pianoforte  making  in  Italy  after  his 
death,  in  1731. 

We  are  not  told  whether  the  Silbermann 
pianos  bought  up  in  1747  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  were  grand  or  square  in  shape,  and  those 
instruments,  which  were  described  by  Forkel  as 
existing  in  i8oa,  recent  researches  have  not  been 
successful  in  finding.  There  is  an  anonymous 
grand  in  the  New  Palace  at  Potsdam,  said  to 
have  been  one  on  which  J.  S.  Bach  played  when 
he  visited  the  King.  If  so  this  would  be  a  very 
early  German  grand,  and  one  of  Silbermaim*s,  but 
absence  of  name  or  date  leavra  us  in  doubt. 

It  is  certain  the  pianos  made  in  London  be- 
tween 1760-70  by  Zumpe  and  other  Germans 
were  of  the  '  table  *  or  square  shape.  J  ames  Sh  udi 
Broadwood  (MS.  Notes  1838,  printed  i86a) 
states  that  the  grand  piano  with  the  so-called 
English  action  was  invented  by  Americus  Bac- 
kers, a  Dutchman,  and  a  note  appended  claims 
for  John  Broadwood  and  his  apprentice  Robert 
Stodart,  the  merit  of  assisting  nun.  The  writer 
has  seen  a  nameboard  for  a  grand  piano — re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Pole  in  '  Musical  Instruments 
of  the  Exhibition  of  185 1  * — inscribed  '  Americua 
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Backers,  Factor  et  Inventor,  Jermyn  St.  London, 
1776.'  His  action,  since  known  as  the  'English 
Action/  is  shown  in  the  drawing  to  Stodart*s 
patent  of  I777f  already  referred  to,  for  ooupling 
a  piano  with  a  harpsichord.  It  is  the  same  in 
the  principle  of  the  escapement  as  that  of  Cristo* 
fori,  1 711. 

There  is  no  reference  in  Mozart*8  letters  to  the 
shape  of  the  pianos  he  played  upon,  those  of 
Spaett  or  Stein  for  example.  The  one  preserved 
in  the  Mozarteiun  at  Salzbuig,  made  by  Walter 
of  Vienna,  is  a  grand,  and  the  date  attributed  to 
it  is  1780.  It  was  Stein*s  grand  action  that  be- 
came subsequently  known  as  the  '  Viennese,'  and 
we  should  derive  it  from  Silbermann*s  could  we 
trust  implicitly  the  drawings  in  Welcker  von 
Gontershausens  'Der  davierbau*  (Frankfort 
1870).  The  probability  is  that  Stein  submitted 
this  action  to  Mozart,  and  that  it  was  the  one  so 
much  approved  of  by  him  (Letter,  Oct.  17, 1777). 

Accwding  to  F^tis  the  first  grand  piano  made 
in  France  was  by  Sebastian  iSrard  in  1 706,  and 
it  was  on  the  English  model.  But  Eraras  Lon- 
don patent  for  one  was  earlier,  being  dated  I794.» 
and  the  drawing  was  allied  rather  to  Silbermann  s 
idea.  Perhaps  the  instrument  was  not  made. 
The  difference  introduced  into  Pianoforte  playing 
by  the  continued  use  of  the  veiy  different  grand 
actions  of  London  and  Vienna,  has  been  explained 
by  Hummel  in  his  Pianoforte  School.  Sebastian 
!&ard  set  himself  the  problem  of  his  fiunous 
Repetition  Action  apparently  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  both.  The  Viennese  action  is  still 
adhered  to  in  Austria  for  the  cheaper  grands, 
but  the  English  (Broadwood)  and  French  (Erard) 
actions  are  used  for  the  better  classes,  and  their 
various  modifications  occupy  the  rest  of  the  field 
of  grand  piano  making  in  other  countries.  The 
enormous  advance  due  to  the  introduction  of  iron 
into  the  structure  of  the  instrument  besan  with 
James  Shudi  Broadwood*s  tensiop  bars  m  1808  : 
the  latest  development  we  enjoy  in  the  magnificent 
concert  grands  of  contemporary  makers.  [See 
Cbistofori  and  PiANOFOBTB.]  [A.J.H.] 

GRAND  PRIX  DE  ROME.  The  Aoad^mie 
des  Beaux  Arts,  a  branch  of  the  Institut  de 
France,  holds  annual  competitive  examinations 
in  painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  architecture, 
and  music.  The  successful  candidates  become 
pensioners  of  the  government  for  a  period  of 
four  years,  and  as  such  are  sent  to  Rome,  where 
thev  reside  at  the  Villa  Medici,  in  the '  Acad^mie 
de  France'  founded  by  Louis  XIV  in  1666.  Hence 
the  term  "Grand  prix  de  Rome*  is  applied  to 
those  musicians  who  have  obtained  the  first  prize 
for  composition  at  the  Institut  de  France.  The 
Prize  was  established  on  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Institut  in  1803.  The  judges  consist  of  six 
musician-members  of  the  Ixistitut  who  belong  to 
the  Academic,  and  three  of  the  most  eminent 
composers  of  the  day.  The  competition  takes 
place  in  May  or  June.  The  prize  composition  was 
originally  a  cantata  for  one  voice  and  orchestra ; 
subsequently  for  one  male  and  one  female  voice ; 
but  for  the  last  forty  years- three  characters  have 
been  required,  and  it  has  now  attained  to  the 


importance  of  a  one-act  opera.  The  libretto 
is  also  furnished  by  competitiony  in  which 
distinguished  writers  often  take  part ;  while  the 
most  popular  singers  take  pleasure  in  performing 
these  first  compositions  of  the  young  a^irants. 
In  the  event  of  no  composition  proving  worthy 
of  the  Prize,  it  stands  over  till  the  next  yea.-, 
when  two  maybe  adjudged  (.see  1805, 1819,  etc). 
We  append  a  complete  list  of  the  musicians 
who  have  gained  this  gratifying  and  eagerly 
coveted  distinction;  adding  tiie  titles  of  their 
cantatas,  and,  where  obtainable,  the  dates  of 
birth  and  death. 


MB.  Androl   aiU— 18M).      'AI- 

CJCQM.' 

U04.  No  flnt  pitew 

ISOO.  Dourlea.  uid  Oft^M  (I'M-) 

'  Capidoa  pleariat  TtfthV 
1808.  Botitoillcr  ans-U  >.  'H#o 

etUaodre.' 

1807.  No  flnt  prin. 

1808.  BloDdMii.   'Xtfle  Btnul' 
18Q8L  DauaaolcDB        a790  — un). 

*  Agar  dans  to  dtert.* 
ina  Bcanllen  am— 186).  *B4ro.' 
1811.  Chelard.    'Ariane.* 
UlS.  H^rokL   'La  DudMMa  da  la 

VallMre.' 
1818.  FaoaeraB.   'Heimlnla.* 

1814.  RoU  a788-).   'Atala.' 

1815.  Betnbt  aTH). 

1816.  No  fint  priM. 

1817.  Batten  a7V7-18B6X  'Umoit 
d'AdoDb.* 

1818.  Noflntprin. 
18]».  HaItfT7.  UMl   Xairin-Tiirlaa 

OIK-X   'Hermlnto. 
USD.  Lebonw  (1797— 1888).  'Sopho- 

nltbe.' 
USl.  Btfaata''W-18»).   *  Diane.' 
UBS.  LeboafteoUa79»-189«X  'O*- 

nevWre  d«  Brabant.* 
laSS.  B0UI7  aTW-).  and  Xmicl  0788- 

1871).    'FjrrasM  et  Thtebe.* 
18H.  Barfaerean.   'Agnte  Sorel.* 
UBft.  OullUon(1801-18(M}.  'AltaDS 

dantrttode  Nazes'. 
1888.  Paris  0801-66).   'Hermtnla.* 
1827.  J.  B.  Onlraod  0804-).    'Of^ 

phte.' 
18B.  Bess-DevrtauOSOB-).  'Her- 

mlnie.* 

1880.  >No  flrrt  pifce. 

18S0.  Berllox.  and  Montfori.   *8ar 
danapato.' 

1881.  FrtfToet.   'BlaneaCapello.* 
183S.  A.  Tbomas.     *  Hermann  et 

Kett7.* 
188S.  Thjk      *  l»  Oootretandler 

espagneL* 
1884.  Xlwart  0808-77).     'L'entr^ 

en  loge.' 
1896.  BoiUanger081B).  'Aehllle.* 
1886.BoisMlot081lX    'Vell&la.' 

1887.  L.  D.  Besosd.  'Marie  Stuart 
etBtxzto.' 

]888.BoiuqiMtasi»44}u  'UVen- 
detta.' 

1888.  Qoonod.  'Femand.* 


La  lelDe 


MasB^  and  Bcnaad  de  VO- 


'L'Ai«e  ft 


'LePitaoe- 


'L» 


iStOL  BaitnaSUX 

ftnt.' 
1841.  MaOlart. 
1818.  Softer    0814-). 

FIOR.' 

U4S.  No  flrrt  pclte. 
1844. 

liaek.   'Le 
184&NoSn*prln. 
18l8w  GaatlneL 
1847.  DeSSs    0818). 

Tbble.' 
18ML  I>apiato08>7)u 
1818.  Ko  flnt  prln. 
18B0.  Cbariot  (1827-71X 

IglnlianL* 
18BL  Delefaelle  0880. 

nler.' 
U6S.  Uonee   Oehen  OBm. 

Betoor  da  Viiglnle.* 
OalllMift  na»-BQ.  'Urodier 

d'AppeoralL' 
1864.  Bartlie  0818).   'FnaeeKadi 

lUminl.' 
18B6.Coiite     O8S0).        'Ack    et 

Galatde.' 
1884L  No  int  prtn. 
1867.  BUet  il^W-TS).  and  dailas 

OoUn.   'CloTlsetClacndc' 
18B8.  Darld  08S6).    '  JephtA' 
1866.  Engtee  Guirand.     -Btjtui 

et  to  Joaeur  de  flMe.' 
1880.  raladUhe.  'LeCiarlTaalT.* 
1861.  Dubois a8a7-X   'Atala.' 
188SL  BonrKauit-mieoadnrOBMM. 

'  Louise  deMdcUres.' 
uaiMaieeiiet.   'David UakL* 
1864wSa(iff.   'Ivaahec* 
1886.  Lenepreu.   'Benaaddaoilei 

Jardlnsd'AriBida.* 
1888.  BukQe  Pward.   'Da&a.' 
1807.  No  fiist  price. 
LHB.  WIntnvelUer    0M4-m  •«* 

Babntaau.   '^DanlcL* 
1888.  Tandott.   'ViancoiM  de  II- 

mhiL' 
IflOi  M ardehaL  and  Ch.  htUbm 

'  Le  Jngement  de  Dtea.' 
1R7L  Betpetta.   'Jeanne  d' Arc' 
1878.  Salvarre.   'Calypso.' 
lS73w  Faul  Pugei.   'Maaeppa.* 
1874.  Khrhart  0864-18).     'Aeb  •! 

Galatde.' 
1876.  Wormser.   'Ctftaaaettn' 

1876.  Hlltemacher.  and  P.  V.  dt  li 
Nttx.  'Judith.* 

1877.  No  flnt  prixa. 


The  successful  cantata  is  performed  at  the  so* 
nual  i^anee  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  sk 
the  Institut,  usually  in  October ;  it  has  aometimefl 
been  sung  in  costume  at  the  Opera.  A  few  of 
the  cantatas  have  been  engraved,  but  the  gresttf 
part  are  unpublished.  At  the  instance  of  the 
writer  of  this  article,  and  by  his  endeavooxfl, 
the  whole  of  the  autographs  of  these  interesting 
compositions  have  been  deposited  in  the  Libraiy 
of  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris,  under  the  title  w 
'  Fonds  des  Prix  de  Home.'  [G.C] 

GRANDSIRE.  The  name  given  to  one  of 
the  methods  by  which  changes  in  ringing  an 
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produced.     It  ii  supposed  to  be  the  original 
method.   [See  Changs  Rinoino.]     [C.A.W.T.] 

6RANJ0N,  BoBKBT.  Bom  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 6th  century  at  Paris,  a  type-founder 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  round  notes 
instead  of  square  and  lozenge-shaped  ones,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  suppress  the  ligatures  and 
signs  of  proportion,  which  made  the  notation  of 
the  old  music  so  difficult  to  read — and  thus  to 
simplify  the  art.  His  efforts,  however,  appear  to 
have  met  ¥rith  little  or  no  success.  Bis  first 
publications  are  said  to  be  dated  1533,  and  the 
first  work  printed  on  his  new  system,  1559,  at 
which  time  he  had  left  Paris  for  Lyons;  he 
was  at  Rome  in  158  a,  where  he  printed  the  first 
edition  of  6uidetti*s  Directorium,  having  been 
called  to  Rome  by  the  Pope  in  oider  to  cut  the 
capital  letters  of  a  Greek  alphabet. 

Whether  he  or  Briard  of  Bar-le-duc  was  the 
first  to  make  the  improvements  iqentioned  above 
is  uncertain.  Briard's  Carpentras  (printed  in 
the  new  style)  was  published  at  Avignon  in 
153a,  but  Granjon  appears  to  have  inade  his 
invention  and  obtained  letters  patent  for  it  many 
years  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
It.    See  F^tis  for  more  details.  [G.] 

GRANOM,  Lewis  0.  A.,  a  composer  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  iStn  century, 
and  produced  many  songs  and  pieces  which  were 
popidar  in  their  day.  His  first  work  was  '  Twelve 
Sonatas  for  the  Mute,'  published  in  175 1.  He 
afterwards  published  *Six  Trios  for  the  Flute/ 
1 755*  <^(1  A  collection  entitled  'The  Monthly  Mis- 
cellany/ consisting  of  duets  for  flutes,  songs,  etc. 
His  '  Second  Collection  of  40  favourite  English 
Songs,  with  string  accompaniments,  in  score ;  de- 
dicated to  Dr.Boyce,*  bears  the  opus  number  xiii. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  biography.     [W.  H«  H.] 

GRAS,  Madamb  Julib  AiniB  Dobus,  whose 
fiunily  name  was  Steenkiste,  was  bom  at  Valen- 
ciennes in  1807.  Dobus  was  the  name  of  her 
mother.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  leader  of 
the  band,  and  educated  by  her  &ther.  At  the  age 
of  14  she  made  a  d^but  in  a  concert  with  such  suc- 
cess as  to  obtain  a  subsidy  from,  the  authorities  to 
enable  her  to  study  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris. 
There  she  was  admitted  Dec.  ai,  xSai ;  and 
received  instruction  from  Henri  and  Blangini. 
With  a  good  voice  and  much  facility  of  execution, 
she  obtained  the  first  prize  in  iSaa.  Paer  and 
Bordogni  then  helped  to  finish  her  education. 
To  the  former  she  owed  her  appointment  as 
chamber-singer  to  the  king.  In  1 8  25  she  began 
her  travels,  going  to  Brussels  first,  where  she 
sang  with  such  success  as  to  receive  proposals 
for  the  opera.  She  now  gave  six  months  to 
study  for  the  stage,  and  made  a  brilliant  d^ut. 
Aft^  the  revolution  of  1830  she  went  to  the 
opera  at  Paris,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
in  the  'Comte  Ory*  with  great  applause.  On 
the  retirement  of  Mme.  Damoreau-Cinti  (1835) 
MUe.  Dorus  succeeded  to  the  principal  parts 
in  'La  Muette/  'GuiUaume  Tell/  'Fernand 
Cortes,'  etc.  She  had  already  created  the  r6les 
of  Th^r^sina    in  <Le    PhUtre/    of  AUce    in 
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'Robert  le  Diable,'  and  the  page  in  'Gustave.* 
In  1839  she  visited  London,  where  she  had  a 
very  warm  reception.  Having  married  M.  Gras, 
one  of  the  principal  violins  at  the  Op^ra,  April  9, 
1833,  Mile.  Dorus  for  some  years  kept  her 
maiden-name  on  the  stage.  The  management  of 
the  theatre  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  M. 
Stolz,  she  had  the  mortification  to  see  her  chief 
parts  given  to  Mme.  Stolz,  and  consequently 
retired  in  1845.  She  continued  however,  to  sing 
occasionally  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces.  In 
1847  she  reappeared  in  London,  and  renewed 
her  former  triumphs;  as  she  did  again  in  1848 
and  9,  singinff  inthe  latter  year  Auber  s  Italianised 
'Masanidlo.  In  1 850-1  Mme.  Dorus-Gras  re- 
mained in  Paris,  singing  in  a  few  concerts ;  but 
since  then  her  artistic  career  has  ended.   [J.M.] 

GRASSET,  Jban-Jaoques,  a  distinguished 
violin-player,  bom  at  Paris  about  1769.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Bertbaume,  and  is  reported  to 
have  excelled  by  a  clear,  though  not  powerful- 
tone,  correct  intonation  and  technique.  Afbeo 
having  been  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  for 
several  years — which  he  appears  to  have  spent 
not  without  profit  for  his  art  in  Germany  and 
Italy — he  returned  to  Paris  and  soon  gained  a 
prominent  position  there.  On  the  death  of  Ga- 
vini^  in  1800  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
violin  at  the  Conservatoire,  after  a  highly  suc- 
cessful competition  with  a  number  of  eminent 
performers.  Soon  afterwards  he  succeeded  Bruni 
as  'chef  d*orche6tre*  at  the  Italian  Opera,  which 
post  he  filled  with  eminent  success  till  1839, 
when  he  retired  from  public  life.  He  published 
three  Concertos  for  the  Violin,  five  books  of 
Violin-Duos,  and  a  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin, 
which  are  not  without  merit.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1839.  [P.D.] 

GRASSHOPPER  or  HOPPER,  in  a  square 
or  upright  pianoforte  of  ordinary  London  make,  is 
that  pi^  of  the  action  known  technically  as  the 
escapement  lever  or  jack,  so  constructed  with 
base  mortised  into  the  key  and  backpieoe,  that 
it  may  be  taken  out  or  replaced  with  the  key, 
without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  mechanism. 
There  is  a  regulating  screw  perforating  the  jack, 
tongue,  or  fly,  as  it  is  variously  called,  of  the 
grasshopper,  cbriUed  into  the  backpiece  and  bear- 
ing a  leather  button,  the  position  of  which  and 
the  pressure  of  a  spring  determine  the  rake  of  the 
jack,  and  consequently  the  rise  and  rebound  of 
the  hammer;  the  rebound  being  further  regulated 
by  a  contrivance  attached  to  the  jack,  when  not 
an  independent  member,  and  used  for  checking 
or  arresting  it  after  the  blow.  In  grand  piano- 
fortes, and  in  upright  ones  with  crank  lever 
actions,  the  escapement  apparatus  is  lees  easily 
detached  from  the  action. 

It  is  not  recorded  by  whom  the  Grasshopper 
was  introduced,  although  the  escapement  part  of 
it  existed  in  Cristofbri's  '  linguetta  mobile  ;  but 
the  tradition  which  attributes  it  to  Longman 
and  Broderip,  pianoforte  makers  in  London,  and 
predecessors  of  the  firm  of  Clementi  and  Collard, 
may  be  relied  upon.     John  Geib  patented  in 
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I/mdon  in  1786  a  equare  action  with  the  jack, 
and  the  setting  off  button  acting  upon  the  key, 
also,  in  another  form,  the  screw  holding  the 
button  perforating  the  jack — but  with  the  button 
in  front  of  it.  The  improved  form  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  with  the  button  behind  the 

i'ack,    was  adopted  by  Mesara.   Longman  and 
Broderip,  and  soon  be(^une  general.       [A.J.H.] 

GRASSI,  Ceoilta,  who  afterwards  became  the 
wife  of  John  Christian  Bach  ('English  Bach*\ 
was  bom  in  1746.  She  came  to  London  with 
Guarducci  in  1766,  as  'first  woman,'  and  re- 
mained in  that  capacity  at  the  opera  for  several 
years.  Bumey  thought  her  *  inanimate  on  the 
stage,  and  far  from  botutiful  in  her  person ;  but 
there  was  a  truth  of  intonation,  with  a  plaintive 
sweetness  of  voice,  and  innocence  of  expression, 
that  gave  great  pleasure  to  all  hearers  who  did 
not  expect  or  want  to  be  suiprised.*  She  was 
succeeded  in  1773  by  Girelli,  but  remained  in 
England  until  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1782, 
when  she  returned  to  Italy,  and  retired  from 
public  singing.  [J.  M.] 

GRASSINEAU,  Jambs,  bom  of  French 
parents  in  London,  about  1715;  was  first  em- 
ployed by  Godfrey,  the  chemist,  of  Southampton 
street,  Strand,  tiien  became  Secretary  to  Dr. 
Pepusch,  at  whose  instance  he  translated  the 
'  Dictionnaire  de  musique'  of  Broesard  (Paris, 
1703),  with  alterations  and  additions,  some  of 
which  are  said  to  be  by  Pepusch  himself : — '  A 
musical  dictionary  ...  of  terms  and  characters,* 
etc.,  London,  1740,  an  8vo.  of  343  pages,  with 
a  recommendation  prefixed,  signed  by  Pepusch, 
Greene,  and  Galliaid.  A  and  edition  is  said  to 
have  been  published  in  1 769  by  Robson  with  an 
appendix  taken  from  Rousseau.  [G.] 

GRASSINI,  J08XPHIKA  (as  she  signed  her- 
self), was  bom  at  Yarese  (Lombardy)  in  1773,  of 
very  hmnble  piuents.  The  beauty  of  her  voice 
and  person  induced  General  Belgiojoso  to  give 
her  tne  beet  instruction  that  could  be  procured 
at  Milan.  She  made  rapid  progress  in  the  grand 
school  of  singing  thus  opened  to*  her,  and  soon 
developed  a  powerful  and  extensive  contralto, 
with  a  power  of  light  and  finished  execution 
rarely  found  with  tlukt  kind  of  voice.  She  had 
the  great  advantage  of  singing  in  her  first  operas 
with  such  models  as  Marchesi  and  Crescentini. 
Grassini  made  her  cUbuts  at  Milan,  in  the  carni- 
val of  I794«  in  Zingarelli's  'Artaserse,*  and  the 
*  Demofoonte '  of  Portogallo.  She  soon  became 
the  first  singer  in  Italy,  and  appeared  in  triumph 
on  all  the  chief  Italian  stages.  In  1796  uie 
returned  to  Milan,  and  played  in  Traetta's '  Apelle 
e  C^ampaspe,*  and  with  Oescentini  and  Bianchi 
in  the  '  Giulietta  e  Romeo*  of  Zingarelli.  The 
year  after  she  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm  at 
Venice  as  'Orazio.*  In  1797  she  was  engaged 
to  sing  at  Naples  during  the  fitet  held  on  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince.  In  1800,  after  Marengo, 
she  sang  at  Milan  in  a  concert  before  Buona- 
parte, and  was  taken  by  him  to  Paris,  where 
she  sang  (July  22)  at  the  national  fSte  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  in  concerts  at  the  opera. 
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In  1803  she  waa  engaged  to  sing  in  London  from 
March  to  July  for  £3000,  taking  .the  place  of 
Banti.  Here  she  had  to  contend  with  Mis. 
BiUington  in  popular  frkvour,  though  their  voices 
were  very  different.  Lord  Mount -Edgcombe 
speaks  in  disparaging  terms  of  that  of  Graasini, 
though  he  gives  her  credit  for  great  beauty,  *  a 
grace  peculiariy  her  own,*  and  tiie  excellence  of 
her  acting.  Her  style  was  then  '  exdonvely  the 
eantabiU,  and  bordered  a  little  on  the  monotonoas. 
She  had  entirely  loet  all  her  upper  tones,  and 
possessed  little  more  than  one  octave  of  good, 
natural  notes;  if  she  attempted  to  go  higher, 
she  produced  only  shiieky  quite  nnnataral,  and 
almost  painful  to  the  ear.'  Her  first  i^peannce 
was  in  'La  Vergine  del  Sole,*  by  Mayer,  wdl 
suited  to  her;  but  'so  equivocal  was  her  re* 
ception,  that  when  her  benefit  was  to  take  place 
she  did  not  dare  enooimter  it  alone,  but  oJled 
in  Mrs.  BiUington  to  her  aid.'  The  tide  then 
turned,  andGraasini  became  the  rngningfrtvomite. 
*Not  only  was  she  rapturously  applauded  in 
public,  but  she  was  taken  up  by  the  &8t  aodetj, 
f^6e,  caressed,  and  introduoed  m  a  regular  guest 
in  most  of  the  fashionable  assemblies.'  Very 
different  tram  this  was  the  effect  produced  by 
Grassini  on  other  hearers,  more  intellectaal, 
though  lees  cultivated  in  music,  than  Lofd 
Mount-Edgcumbe.  De  Quincey  found  her  voice 
'  delightful  beyond  all  that  he  had  ever  heard.' 
Sir  C:!harles  Bell  (1805)  thought  it  was  *oiily 
Grassini  who  conveyed  the  idea  of  the  united 
power  of  music  uid  action.  She  died  not  only 
without  being  ridiculous,  but  with  an  effect  equal 
to  Mrs.  Siddons.  The  '  O  Dio*  of  Mra.  Biilmg- 
ton  was  a  bar  of  music,,  but  in  the  strange, 
almost  unnatural  voice  of  Graasini.  it  went  to 
the  soul.*  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  her  '  dignity, 
truth,  and  affecting  simplicity.'  Such  waa  her 
influence  en  people  of  refined  taste,  not  mu- 
sicians. In  1804  she  sang  again  in  Paris ;  and, 
after  x8o6,  when  she  quitted  London,  con- 
tinued to  sing  at  the  French  Ck>urt  for  several 
years,  at  a  very  high  salaiy  (altogether,  about 
£a,6oo).  Here  the  rdle  of '  Didone  waa  writkon 
for  her  by  Paer.  After  tbe  change  of  dynasty, 
Mme.  Grassini,  whose  voice  was  now  serioasly 
impaired,  lost  her  appointment  at  Paris,  and 
returned  to  Milan,  where  she  sang  in  two  concerts 
in  April  181 7.  In  iSaa  she  waa  at  Fenani» 
but  died  at  Milan  in  January  1850. 

In  1806  a  fine  portrait  of  her  was  aotaped  in 
mezzotint  (folio)  by  S.  W.  Reynolds,  after  a  picture 
by  Mme.  Le  Brun.  It  repreeenta  her  in  Tuikish 
dreas,  aa  '  Zaira*  in  Winter*s  opera.  [J.  M.] 

GR ATTN.  Hm  name  of  three  brothen,  one  of 
whom  made  his  mark  on  German  music,  sons  of  an 
Excise  collector  at  Wahrenbrtick  near  Dresden. 

The  eldest,  August  Fbiedbioh,  bom  at  the 
end  of  the  1 7th  century,  waa  at  the  time  of  his 
death  cantor  of  Merseburg,  where  he  had  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  1 737-1 771. 

JoHANN  GoTTLiiEB,  bom  1 698,  was  an  eminent 
violinist,  and  composer  of  instrumental  mndc 
much  valued  in  his  day.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Pisendel.     After  a  jouruey  to  Italy,  where  he 
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had  instruction  firaBL  Tartini,  he  became  Concert- 
meister  at  Menebuig,  and  had  Friedemann  Bach 
for  some  time  as  his  pupil.  In  1727  he  entered 
the  service  of  Prince  von  Waldeck,  and  in  28 
that  of  Frederick  the  Great,  then  Crown  Prince 
at  Reinsberg.  On  the  Eing's  accession  he  went 
to  Berlin,  and  remained  there  till  his  death  in 
1 771  as  conductor  of  the  royal  band.  Of  his 
many  compositions  only  one,  '6  Klavier-trios 
mit  Violine/  has  been  printed.  Bumey  in  his 
'Present  State'  (ii.  329)  testifies  to  the  great 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  The  excellence  of 
the  then  Berlin  orchestra  is  always  attributed  to 
him,  [P'D.] 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  three  is  the  youngest, 
Kabl  Heinrich,  bom  May  7.  1701.  He  was 
educated  with  JohannGrottlieb  at  the  Kreuzschule 
in  Dresden,  and  having  a  beautiful  soprano  voice, 
was  appointed,  in  1713,  '  Raths-discantist/  or 
treble-singer  to  the  town-oounciL  Grundig  the 
cantor  of  the  school,  the  court-organist  Peteold, 
and  the  capellmeister  Joh.  Ghristoph  Schmidt, 
were  his  early  musical  instructors,  and  he  profited 
by  the  friendship  of  Ulrich  Konig  the  court-poet, 
and  of  Superintendent  Loscher,  who  defended 
him  from  the  pedantic  notions  of  an  inartistic 
Burgomaster.  His  career  both  as  a  singer  and 
composer  was  largely  influenced  by  his  study  of 
the  vocal  compositions  of  Keiser,  the  then  cele- 
brated composer  of  Hamburg,  and  of  the  operas 
of  the  Italian  composer  Lotti,  who  conducted  in 
person  a  series  of  performances  in  Dresden,  with 
a  picked  company  of  Italian  singers.  Even  during 
Uus  time  of  study,  Graun  was  busily  engaged 
in  ocnnposing.  There  still  exist  a  quantity  of 
motets  anfl  other  sacred  vocal  pieces,  which  he 
wrote  for  the  choir  of  the  Kreuzsehule.  In  par- 
ticular may  be  cited  a  'Groese  Passions-Cantata,* 
with  the  opening  chorus  *  Lasset  uns  aufsehen  auf 
Jesum,'  which,  as  the  work  of  a  boy  of  barely  15, 
is  very  remarkable.  Upon  Konig's  recommenda- 
tion he  was  appointed  tenor  to  the  opera  at 
Brunswick  when  Hasse  was  recalled  to  Dresden 
in  1725.  The  opera  chosen  for  his  first  appear- 
ance was  by  Schurmann  the  local  capellmeister, 
but  Graun  being  dissatisfied  with  the  music  of 
his  part  replaced  the  airs  by  others  of  his  own 
oompositian,  which  were  so  successful  that  he  was 
commissioned  to  write  an  opera,  and  appointed 
vioe-capellmeister.  This  first  opera  'Pollidoro' 
(1726)  was  followed  by  five  others,  some  in 
Italian,  and  some  in  German ;  and  besides  these 
he  composed  several  cantatas,  sacred  and  secular, 
two/  Passions-Musiken,'  and  instrumental  pieces. 
His  fiune  was  now  firmly  established.  In  1 735 
he  was  invited  to  Reinsbeig,  the  residence  of 
the  Crown-Prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederic 
the  Great.  This  powerful  amateur  continued 
Graun's  friend  and  patron  till  his  death.  Here 
he  composed  about  50  Italian  cantatas,  usually 
consisting  each  of  two  airs  with  recitatives.  They 
were  highly  valued  at  the  time,  and  contain 
ample  materials  for  an  estimate  of  Graun*s  style 
of  writing  for  the  voice.  When  Frederic  came 
to  the  throne  in  1740,  he  gave  Graun  the  post 
of  capellmeister,  with  a  sahuy  of  aooo  thalen^ 


and  despatched  him  to  Italy  to  form  a  company 
of  Italian  singers  for  the  opera  at  Berlin.  In 
Italy  he  remained  more  than  a  year,  and  his 
singing  was  much  appreciated.  After  his  return 
to  Berlin  with  the  singers  he  had  engaged,  he 
spent  some  years  of  remarkable  activity  in  com- 
posing operas.  Those  of  this  period  amount  to 
27  in  all  (a  complete  b'st  will  be  found  in  F^tis^ ; 
'  Rodelinda,  Regina  di  Longobardia  *  appeared  in 
1 741,  and  'Merope,'  his  last,  in  1756.  In  his 
operas  be  gave  his  chief  consideration  to  the 
singer,  as  indeed  was  the  case  with  all  Itab'an 
operas  at  that  time.  His  forte,  both  in  singing 
and  in  composition,  resided  in  the  power  he 
possessed  of  executing  adagios,  and  of  expressing 
tenderness  and  emotion.  Although  his  operas,  as 
such,  are  now  forgotten,  they  contain  airs  which 
merit  the  attention  of  both  singers  and  public,  a 
good  instance  being  '  Mi  paventi '  frx>m  '  Britan- 
nicus'  (1752),  with  which  Mme.  Viardot-Garcia 
used  to  make  a  great  effect.  A  collection  of  airs, 
duets,  terzettos,  etc.,  from  Graun's  operas  was 
edited  by  the  celebrated  theorist  Kimberger,  in 
4  vols.  (Berlin  1773). 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  Graun  again  de- 
voted himself  to  church-music,  and  two  of  the 
works  belonging  to  this  period  have  carried  his 
name  down  to  posterity;  and  are  indeed  those 
by  which  he  is  now  ahnost  exclusively  known. 
These  are  the  *Te  Deum'  which  he  composed  for 
Frederic's  victory  at  Prague  (1756) — first  per- 
formed at  Charlottenburg  at  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Years  War,  July  15,  1763 — and  still  more,  *  Der 
Tod  Jesu,'  or  Death  of  Jesus,  a  'Passions-Cantata,* 
to  words  by  Ramler,  a  work  which  enjoyed  an 
unprecedented  fiune,  and  placed  its  author  in  the 
rank  of  classical  composers.  In  Germany  the  Tod 
Jesu  holds  in  some  degree  the  position  which  is 
held  by  the  Messiah  in  England.  It  was  first 
executed  in  the  Cathedral  of  Berlin  on  March  26, 
1755,  and  has  since  then  been  annually  performed 
in  Passion-week.  A  centenary  performance  took 
place  in  1855  in  presence  of  Frederic  William 
IV.  Of  late  years  some  opposition  has  been 
raised  to  this  continual  repetition  of  an  anti- 
quated work,  but  it  may  to  a  great  extent  be 
justified  by  the  complete  and  masterly  form  in 
which  it  embodies  ihe  spirit  of  a  bygone  age. 
Looked  at  from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view, 
and  apart  from  considerations  of  age  or  taste,  the 
'Tod  Jesu'  contains  so  many  excellences,  and 
so  much  that  is  significant,  that  no  oratorio  of 
the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  excepting 
perhaps  Mozart's  'Requititaa*  and  Haydn's '  Crea- 
tion' can  be  compared  to  it.  Graun  was  a  master 
of  counterpoint ;  his  harmony — as  his  biographer, 
J.  A.  Hiller,  says — was  always  '  clear  and  s^nifi- 
cant,  and  his  modulation  well  regulated.'  His 
melodies  may  be  wanting  in  force,  but  they 
are  always  full  of  expression  and  emotion.  That 
he  possessed  real  dramatic  ability  may  be  seen 
from  his  recitatives,  and  these  are  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  '  Tod  Jesu.'  An  English 
edition  of  the  work  has  recently  been  published 
by  Messrs.  Novello,  so  that  it  has  now  a  fair 
chance  of  attaining  that  popularity  in  England 
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to  wliich  its  merits  entitle  it.  Hitherto  we  are 
not  aware  of  its  having  ever  been  perfonned 
here  in  public. 

6raun*B  instrumental  compositionB,  trios,  piano- 
forte concertos,  etc.,  have  never  been  published 
and  are  of  littie  value.  He  wrote  31  solfeggi, 
which  form  an  excellent  singing  method,  and  he 
invented  the  so-called  '  Da  me  ne  satio* — a  put- 
ting together  of  the  syllables,  da,  me,  ni,  po,  tu, 
U^be,  for  tiie  practice  of  solfeggio,  which  how- 
ever has  been  htUe  used.  Graun  died  at  Berlin 
Aug.  8.  1759,  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  king's 
favour,  illustrious  among  his  contemporaries, 
and,  after  Hasee,  undoubtedly  the  chief  com- 
poser*of  Italian  opera  of  his  time.  [A.M.] 

GRAUPNER,  Chbistoph,  composer,  bom 
1683  or  84  at  Kirchberg  in  Saxony,  near  the 
Engebirge;  came  early  to  Leipsig,  where  he 
studied  nine  years  at  we  Thomas-schnle  under 
Cantors  Schelle  and  Kuhnau.  He  began  to 
study  law,  but  was  driven  by  the  Swedish 
invasion  to  take  refuge  in  Hambuxg,  where  he 
passed  three  years  as  hMrpsichord  player  at  the 
opera  under  Reiser.  The  Lanugrave  Ernst 
Ludwig  of  Hesse  Darmstadt^  then  staying  in 
Hambuiff*  having  appointed  him  his  vice-Capell- 
meister,  he  removed  in  1710  to  Darmstadt,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  promoted  to  the  Capell- 
meistership  on  the  death  of  Briegel.  Here  he 
did  much  to  elevate  both  sacred  and  dramatic 
music,  and  greatly  improved  the  court  perform- 
ances, the  excellence  of  which  is  mentioned  by 
Telemann.  In  1723  he  was  proposed,  t(^ther 
with  Bach  and  Telemann,  for  the  post  of  Cantor 
at  the  Thomas-schule  (when  Bach  was  elected), 
but  he  preferred  remaining  in  Darmstadt.  In 
1750  he  lost  his  sight,  a  great  trial  to  so  active 
a  man,  and  died  May  10, 1 760,  in  his  78th  year. 

Graupner  worked  almost  day  and  night;  he 
even  engraved  his  own  pieces  for  the  clavier, 
many  of  which  are  very  pleasing.  Of  his  operas 
the  following  were  produced  in  Hamburg: — 
'  Dido*  (1 707), '  Hercules  und  Theseus,'  *  Antio- 
chus  in  Stratonica,'  'Bellerophon'  (1708),  aod 
'Simson'  (i.e.  Samson— 1709).  Aftc^  tlds  he 
wrote  only  church  and  chamber  music.  Between 
the  yean  1719  and  45  he  composed  more  than 
1300  pieces  for  the  service  in  toe  Schloss-kirche 
at  Darmstadt — figured  chorales,  pieces  for  one 
and  more  voices,  and  chorales  with  accompani- 
ment for  organ  and  orchestra.  Hie  court  library 
at  Darmstadt  contains  the  autograph  scores  and 
the  separate  parts  of  these,  which  were  printed 
at  the  Landgrave's  expense;  Superintendent 
Lichtenberg  fumiiihed  the  words.  The  same 
library  also  contains  in  MS.  50  concertos  for 
different  instruments  in  score ;  80  overtures ; 
116  symphonies;  several  sonatas  and  trios  for 
different  instruments  in  various  combinations, 
mostly  in  score ;  6  Sonatas  for  the  harpsichord, 
with  gigues,  preludes,  and  fugues.  Of  his  printed 
works  there  also  exist  8  '  Partien'  for  the  Clavier 
(i  718) ;  <  Monatliche  Clavier-Frtichte,'  consisting 
of  preludes,  allemandes,  courantes,  sarabandes, 
minuets,  and  gigues  (Darmstadt  1723) ;  '  Die 
Tier  Jahreszeiten,'  4  suites  for  clavier  (Frankfurt 
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1 733^ ;  And  '  Vin  Partien  auf  das  Clavier,'  dedi- 
cated to  the  Landgrave  Ernst  Ludwig  (Darm- 
stadt 1726).  We  must  also  mention  his  'Ken 
vermehrtes  Choralbuch'  (Frankfurt,  Gerhardt, 
1728).  Graupner's  autobiography  is  printed 
in  Mattheson's  Ehrenpforte^  p.  410.        [(;.F.P.] 

GRAVE.  One  of  the  slow  Tempos,  indicating 
perhaps  rather  character  than  pace.  As  fsmiliar 
instances  may  be  given  the  opening  movement  of 
the  Overture  to  the  Messiah,  the  short  Choruses 
in  plain  counterpoint  in  Israel  in  Egypt — '  And 
Israel  saw,'  '  He  is  my  C^od,'  etc. ;  the  two 
recitatives,  'As  God  the  Lord,'  in  EUjah;  'The 
nations  are  now  the  Lord's'  in  St. Paul ;  'What 
aUed  thee'  in  the  1x4th  Psakn;  the  'Bex 
tremendae '  in  Mosart's  Requiem ;  the  Introducticii 
to  the  Sonata  Pathetique,  and  that  to  the  Prison 
scene  in  Fidelio.  In  Elijah  Mendelssohn  mai%s 
it  p-  60,  but  in  St.  Paul  f  -  66.  [6.] 

GRAVICEMBALO.  An  Italian  oocraption  of 
the  term  Clafdcembalo,  a  harpeiohcfrd.   [A.  J.H.] 

GRAY  ft  DAVISON.  Robert  Gray  establisbed 
an  organ fsctory  in  London  in  1 774,  was  succeeded 
by  William  Gray,  who  died  in  1820,  and  then  by 
John  Gray.  In  1837-38  the  firm  was  Joho 
Gray  ft  Son,  after  which  John  Gray  took  Frederie 
Davison  into  partnership.  Gray  died  in  1849, 
but  the  firm  continues  to  bear  the  aame  title. 
Amongst  the  many  argans  erected  by  these 
favourite  makers  all  over  the  country,  we  may 
mention  those  in  the  Oystal  Palace  (Handel 
orchestra),  St.  Paul's,  Wilton  Place,  and  St.  Psn- 
cras,  London;  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  sad 
the  Town  Halls  of  Leeds,  Bolton,  and  Glasgow. 

In  1876  they  took  up  the  business  oT  Robson, 
and  have  also  a  hatory  in  Liverpool,  having 
succeeded  Bewshur  in  that  town.  [V.deP.] 

GRAZIANI,  SiovoB,  a  singer  who  a|^>eared 
in  London  first  at  the  Royal  Italian  OfMra  in 
1855.  He  made  his  dibtU  in  the  'Trovatoie,' 
then  also  produced  here  tor  the  first  time.  In 
this  'the  song  II  balen  exhibited  to  its  best 
advantage  one  of  the  most  perfect  baritone  voices 
ever  bestowed  on  mortaL  Such  an  organ  as  hii 
is  a  golden  inheritance ;  one,  however,  which  has 
tempted  many  another  beside  himself  to  relv  too 
exclusively  on  Nature'  (Chorley).  Grraziam  has 
continued  to  sing  in  London  and  Paris,  with 
almost  undiminished  powers,  since  that  time. 
His  voice,  though  not  extensive  downwards,  has 
still  beautiful  and  lusdous  tones^  reaching  as  high 
as  G,  and  even  A.  He  appeared  with  groat 
effect  as  Nelusco  in  the  'A&icaine'  when  that 
opera  was  first  produced  in  London.  [J.  M.] 

GREATOREX,  Thomas,  son  of  a  professor  of 
music,  was  bom  at  North  Wingfield,  near  Ches- 
terfield, Derbyshire,  on  Oct.  5,  1758.  In  177a 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke.  In 
1774,  at  a  penozmanoe  of  samd  music  in  St 
Martin's  church,  Leioester  (of  which  his  sister 
was  then  oiganist),  on  occasion  of  the  opening 
of  the  Leicestershire  Infirmary,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich  and  Joah  Bates.  The  eari  invited 
him  to  become  an  inmate  of  his  houses  and 
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in  I774i  5,  and  6,  he  assiBted  at  the  oratorioe 
which  were  given  at  GhristmaB,  under  Batee's 
direction,  at  his  lordship's  seat,  Hinchinbrook 
House,  ne^  Huntingdon.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music  in  1 7  76  Greatorex 
•sng  in  the  chorus.  In  1 780  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  Carlisle  cathedral,  a  post  which  he 
h^d  until  about  1784,  when  he  resigned  it  and 
went  to  reside  at  Newcastle.  In  1 786  he  went 
to  Italy,  returning  home  through  the  Netherlands 
and  Holland  at  the  latter  end  of  1 788.  At  Rome 
he  was  introduced  to  the  Pretender,  Charles 
Kdward  Stuart,  with  whom  he  so  ingratiated 
himself  as  to  induce  the  Prince  to  bequeath  him 
a  large  quantity  of  valuable  manuscript  music. 
On  his  return  to  England  Greatorex  established 
himself  in  London  as  a  teacher  of  music,  and 
soon  acquired  a  very  extensive  practice.  On  the 
retirement  of  Bates  in  1793  he  was,  without 
solicitation,  appointed  his  successor  as  conductor 
of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music.  In  1801  he 
joined  W.  Knyvett,  Harrison,  and  Bartleman 
in  reviving  the  Vocal  Concerts.  In  18 19  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  George  Ebenezer  Williams  as 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  For  many  years 
he  conducted  the  triennial  musical  festivaJs  at 
Birmingham,  and  also  those  at  York,  Derby,  and 
elsewhere.  Greatorex  published  a  collection  of 
Psalm  Tunes,  harmonised  by  himself  for  four 
voices,  and  a  few  harmonised  airs.  Besides  these 
he  arranged  and  composed  orchestral  accom- 
paniments to  many  pieces  for  the  Ancient  and 
Vocal  Concerts,  which  were  never  published. 
Hia  knowledge  was  by  no  means  limited  to 
music ;  he  was  well  •  skilled  in  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  natural  history,  and  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  and  Limuean  Societies.  He  died 
July  18,  1831,  and  was  buried  in  the  West 
doister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GREAT  ORGAN.  This  name  is  given,  in 
modem  instruments,  to  the  department  that 
generally  has  the  greater  number  of  stops,  and 
those  of  the  greater  power,  although  occasional 
exceptions  are  met  with  as  to  one  or  other  of 
these  particulars ;  as  when  a  Swell  of  more  than 
proportionate  completeness,  or  a  Solo  organ,  com- 
posed of  stops  of  more  than  the  average  strength 
of  tone,  forms  part  of  the  instrument. 

The  use  of  the  term  '  Great  Organ*  in  England 
can  be  traced  back  for  upwards  of  400  years.  In 
the  '  Fabrick  Rolls  of  York  Minster,*  under  date 
X469,  the  following  entry  occurs: — 'To  brother 
John  for  constructing  two  pair  of  bellows  for  the 
great  organ,  and  repairing  the  same,  150.  2d* 
English  Oigans  at  that  period,  and  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  afterwards,  were  invariably 
sinffie  manual  instruments.  This  is  clearly 
intimated  in  numerous  old  documents  still  in 
existence.  Thus  the  churchwardens*  accounts  of 
St.  Mary*s,  Sandwich,  contain  the  following  four 
memoranda : — *  1496.  Payd  for  mending  of  the 
lytell  organys,  iij«.  ivd*  *  Item,  for  shepskyn  to 
mend  the  greU  oi^ganyse,  iij<2.*  More  clearly 
■till: — '1503.  Paid  for  mending  of  the  gret 
organ  bellowis  and  the  tmaU  organ  bellowis,  vc^.' 
'  Item,  for  a  shepis  skyn  for  hoik  organys,  ijd.* 
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It  was  no  uncommon  circumstance  before  the 
Reformation  for  a  lai^e  or  rich  church  to  possess 
one  or  even  two  organs  besides  the  chief  one. 
Thus  at  Worcester  Cathedral  there  were,  besides 
the  '  great  organ*  in  the  choir,  a  '  pair  of  organs' 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.G^eorge,  and  another  'pair' 
in  that  of  St.  Edmund.  At  Durham  there  were 
two  'great  organs,*  as  well  as  a  smaller  one, 
all  in  the  choir ;  and  an  interesting  description 
has  been  preserved  in  Davies*s  'Joicient  Kites 
and  Monuments  of  the  Monastical  and  Cathedral 
Church  of  Durham,  167a,*  of  the  position  of  two, 
and  the  separate  use  to  which  these  several 
oigans  were  appropriated : — '  One  of  the  fairest 
pair  of  the  three  stood  over  the  quire  door,  and 
was  only  opened  and  play*d  upon  on  principal 
feasts.*  '  The  second  pair, — a  pair  of  fair  large 
organs,  called  the  Cryers, — stood  on  the  north 
side  of  the  choir,  being  never  play*d  upon  but 
when  the  four  doctors  of  the  church  were  read.' 
'The  third  pair  were  dailv  used  at  ordinary  ser- 
vice.* Reverting  to  the  York  records  of  the  15th 
century  we  find  express  mention  of  'the  large 
organ  in  the  choir,*  and  '  the  organ  at  the  altar.' 

The  'great'  organ  was  doubtless  in  all  cases 
a  fixture,  while  the '  small*  one  was  movable ;  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  notice  the  authorities  of  more 
opulent  or  fortunate  churches  helping  the  cus- 
todians of  smaller  establishments  by  lending  them 
a  'pair  of  organs'  for  use  on  special  anniver- 
saries. An  early  instance  of  this  good  custom 
is  mentioned  in  the  York  records  of  1485: — 
'  To  John  Hewe  for  repairing  the  organ  at  the 
altar  of  B.V.M.  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  and 
for  carrying  the  same  to  the  House  of  the 
Minorite  Brethren,  and  for  bringing  back  the 
same  to  l^e  Cathedral  Church,  i^s.  gd*  A 
16th-century  entry  in  the  old  accounts  of  St. 
Mary  at  HiU,  London,  states  the  occasion  for 
whicui  the  loan  of  the  organ  was  received: — 
'1510.  For  bringing  the  oivans  from  St.  An- 
drew s  Church,  against  St.  Barnabas*  eve^  and 
bringing  them  back  again,  vd.* 

We  have  seen  that  some  of  the  large  churches 
had  two  or  even  three  organs  in  the  choir, 
located  in  various  convenient  positions,  and  em- 
ployed separately  on  special  occasions.  But  the 
idea  of  placing  the  small  organ  close  to  the  laige 
one, — in  finmt  of  and  a  little  below  it, — ^with 
mechanism  so  adjusted  that  the  two  organs  could 
be  rendered  available  for  use  by  the  same  player 
and  on  the  same  occasion, — in  fact,  of  comDining 
them  into  a  two-manual  organ,^loes  not  seem 
to  have  been  conceived  in  England  until  about 
the  beginning  of  the  x  7th  century ;  and  among 
the  earliest  artists  who  effected  this  important 
improvement  appears  to  stand  Thomas  Dallam. 
This  builder  niaide  an  oigan  for  King's  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  the  accounts  of  which, — en- 
titled, 'The  charges  about  the  organs,  etc.,  from 
the  a  and  of  June,  1605,  to  the  7th  of  August^ 
1606,* — are  still  extant.  From  the  manner  in 
which  'the  greate  Organ*  and  'the  greate  and 
litel  Organs'  are  mentioned  in  these  entries, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  union  of  the  two  was 
a  recent  device.    Seven  years  later  Dallam  built 
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an  inBtrament  for  Worcester  Cathedral,  the  two 
departments  of  which  were  referred  to  collectively 
in  the  following  extract : — '  A.  D.  1 6i  3.  All  the 
materials  and  workmanship  of  the  new  doable- 
organ  in  the  Cathedral  Charch  of  Worcester  by 
Thomas  Dalham,  organ-maker,  came  to  £211.* 
The  name  'Chayre  organ*  is  also  given  to  the 
smaller  one.  At  leng&,  in  the  contract  for  the 
York  Cathedral  Organ,  dated  1633,  we  find  the 
word  'great'  appli^  to  an  organ  as  a  whole — 
'  touchinge  the  makeinge  of  a  great  organ  for  the 
said  church,' — although  fiirther  on  in  the  agree- 
ment a  'great  organ'  and  'chaire  organ'  (in 
front)  are  specified.  [E.  J.H.] 

GREAVES,  Thomas,  a  lutenist,  nnblished  in 
1604  a  work  intitled  'Songs  of  Sundrie  Kindes ; 
first  Aires  to  be  sung  to  the  Lute  and  Base 
Yioll.  Next,  Songs  of  Sadnesse,  for  the  Viols 
and  Yoyoes.  Lastly,  Madrigalles  for  five  Yoyces.' 
It  consists  of  31  pieces ;  15  songs  and  6  madri- 
gals. On  the  title-page  the  composer  describes 
himself  as  'Lutenist  to  Sir  Henne  Pierrepoint, 
Knight,'  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  work.  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  biography.  [W.H.H.] 

GREGCO,  Gaetaxo,  bom  at  Naples  about 
1680,  pupil  of  A.  Scarlatti,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  teacher  of  composition  in  the  Conservatorio 
dei  Poveri,  where  he  had  Pergoleei  and  Yinci 
for  his  pupils.  From  thence  he  passed  to  the 
Conservatorio  dl  San  Onofrio.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  unknown.  None  of  his  music  appears 
to  have  been  printed,  and  only  a  very  few  pieces 
are  known  in  MS.  [G.] 

GREEN,  James,  an  organist  at  Hull,  pub- 
lished in  1 734  '  A  Book  of  Psalmody,  containing 
Chanting  Tunes  for  the  Canticles  and  the  reading 
Psalms,  with  eighteen  Anthems  and  a  variety  of 
Psalm  tunes  in  four  parts,'  which  was  very 
favourably  received,  and  ran  through  many  edi- 
tions.  The  eleventh  appeared  in  1 75 1 .  [W.  H.  H.] 

GREEN,  Samuel,  a  celebrated  organ  builder, 
bom  in  1 740,  studied  the  art  of  organ  building 
under  the  elder  Byfield,  Bridge,  and  Jordan. 
After  commencing  business  on  his  own  account 
he  erected  many  instruments  in  conjunction  with 
the  younger  Byfield,  with  whom  he  was  for 
some  years  in  partnership.  Green  became  the 
most  esteemed  organ  builder  of  his  day,  his  in- 
struments being  distinguished  by  peculiar  sweet- 
ness and  delicacy  of  tone.  There  exist  more 
cathedral  organs  by  him  than  any  other  builder ; 
though  most  of  them  have  been  since  altered 
and  added  to.  He  erected  those  in  the  cathe- 
drals of  Bangor,  1779  ;  Canterbury,  1784 ;  Wells, 
1786;  Cashel,  1786;  Lichfield,  1789:  Roches- 
ter. 1791 ;  and  Salisbury,  1792  :  in  Winchester 
College  chapel,  1 780 ;  St.  Geoige's  chapel,  Wind- 
sor, 1790;  and  Trinity  College  chapel,  Dublin: 
in  the  following  churches,  chapels,  etc.  in 
London,  viz.  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate;  Broad 
Street,  Islington ;  St.  Catherine  •  by-  the  -  Tower ; 
Freemasons*  Hall ;  The  Magdalen  Hospital ;  St. 
Mary-at'Hill;  St.  Michael,  Comhill;  St.  Olave, 
Hart  Street;  and  St.  Peterle-Poor :  in  the  fol- 
lowing provincial  ci^es  and  towns^  Aberdeen; 
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Ardwick,  near  Manchester ;  Batli ;  Boltonle- 
Moors  ;  Chatham  ;  Cirencester ;  Cranboume ; 
Greenwich  Hospital ;  Helston ;  Leigh ;  Lough- 
borough ;  Macclesfield  ;  Nayland ;  SleafcHxl ; 
Stockport  (St.  Peter's^ ;  Tamworth ;  Tunbridge ; 
Walsall;  Walton;  Wisbech;  Wrexham;  and 
Wycombe :  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  He  also  repaired  the  organ  erected  by 
Dallans  in  1633  in  York  Minster  (destroyed  by 
fire  in  1829)  and  that  in  New  College,  OxfbnL 
Green  died  at  Isleworth,  Sept.  14, 1 796.  Although 
always  fully  employed  he  died  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, and  left  little,  if  any,  provision  for  his 
family,  having  invariably  expended  hia  gains  in 
the  prosecution  of  experiments  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  the  mechanism  of  the  orgsa. 
After  his  death  his  widow  continued  to  cany  on 
the  business  for  some  years.  [W.H.H.] 

GREENE,  Maubiob,  Mub.  Doc,  one  of  the 
two  younger  sons  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gieeoe, 
D.D.,  vicar  of  the  united  parishes  of  St^  Olave. 
Old  Jewry,  and  St.  Martm,  Lronmonger  Lsae 
(or  Pomaiy),  and  grandson  of  John  Greene^ 
Recorder  of  London,  was  bom  in  Ixmdon  ahoat 
1696.     He  received  his  early  musical  educatioD 
as  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  under 
Charles  King,     On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  be 
was  articled  to  Richard  Brind,  then  organist  of 
the  cathedral.     He  soon  distinguished  himsdf 
both  at  the  organ  and  in  composition.     In  1716 
he  obtained  (it  was  said  chiefly  through  the 
interest  of  his  uncle,  Serjeant  Greene)  Uie  ap- 
pointment of  organist  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the 
West,  Fleet  Street,  and,  on  the  death  of  Dsniel 
Puroell,  in  1717,  was  chosen  organist  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Holbom.    He  held  both  those  places 
until  the  following  year,  when,  on  the  death  of 
Brind,  he  became  organist  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in 
1737,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Cttxft,  organist  sod 
composer  to  the  Chapel  RoyaL     Greene  had  s 
strong  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Handel,  sod 
assiduously  courted  his  friendship ;  and,  by  ad- 
mitting him  to  perform  on  the  organ  at  Stw  f^'e. 
for  which  instrument  Handd  had  an  eepodtl 
liking,  had   become   very  intimate  with  him. 
Handel,  however,  discovering  that  Greene  was 
paying  the  like  court  to  his  rival,  Buonondni, 
cooled  in  his  regard  for  him,  and  soon  oeseed 
to  have  any  association  with  him.     In  1738, 
by  the  artifice  of  Buononcini,  Greene  was  made 
the  instrument  of  introducing  to  the  Acadony 
of  Ancient  Music  a  madrigal  (*In  una  siepe 
ombrosa')  as  a  composition  of  Buononcini's.  TiM 
madrigid  was  three  or  four  years  later  proved  to 
have  been  ocxnposed  by  Lotti.    The  discoveiy  of 
the  fraud  led  to  the  ^  expulsion  of  Buononcini  ftom 
the  Academy,  and  Greene,  beUeving,  or  affecting 
to  believe,  that  his  friend  had  been  nnjustlj 
treated,  withdrew  tram  it,  carrying  off  with  him 
the  St.  Paul's  boys,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
another  finend,  Festing,  established  a  rival  oonoert 
in  the  great  room  oilled  *  The  ApoUo'  at  the 

1  a  hftrd  Ikta ;  for  It  Is  dlfllcDlt  to  taa  thai  BMaowdnl  was  OMR  «•- 
honest  than  Handel  waa  when  ha  taiduded  a  fogoe  ef  Kari^  la  Und 
in  Xanitaa'Xg]rptinitfad,'irtthoat«irocdtoihoirtfaata«aiMl 
hlionn. 
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Devil  Tavern  neurTempleBar;  a  proceeding  which 
gave  rise  to  the  joke,  attributed  to  Handel,  that 

*  Tootor  Greene  had  gone  to  the  devil*  In  1 730, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Tadway,  Greene  was  elected 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridgCy  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  As 
his  exerdse  on  the  occasion  he  set  Pope's  Ode  on 
St.  Cecilia's  Day,  altered  and  abbreviated,  and  with 
a  new  stanza  introduced,  expressly  for  the  occa- 
sion* by  the  poet  himself.  TIub  composition  was 
performed  at  Cambridge  at  the  Commencement 
on  MondaVi  July  6,  1730.    (A  duet  from  it  is 

S'ven  by  Hawkins  in  his  History,  chap.  191.) 
^  1 735f  <^  the  death  of  John  Eocles,  Dr.  Greene 
was  appointed  his  successor  as  Master  of  the 
King's  band  of  munc,  in  which  capacity  he 
produced  many  odes  for  the  king's  birthday  and 
New  Year's  Day.     In  1743  he  published  his 

*  "Forty  Select  Anthems,'  the  work  on  Which  his 
reputation  mainly  rests.  These  compositions,  it 
has  been  remarked,  'place  him  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  English  ecclesiastical  composers,  for 
they  combine  the  science  and  vigour  of  our 
earlier  vmters  with  the  melody  of  the  best 
Grennan  and  Italian  masters  who  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century*  (Harmonicon 
for  1839,  p.  7a).  In  1750  Greene  received  a 
oonsideiable  accession  of  fortune  by  the  death 
of  a  cousin,  a  natural  son  of  his  unde,  Serjeant 
Greene,  who  bequeathed  him  an  estate  in  Essex 
worth  £700  a  year.  Being  thus  raised  to 
affluence  he  commenced  the  execution  of  a  long 
meditated  project,  the  formation  and  publication 
in  score  of  a  collection  of  the  best  English 
cathedral  music.  By  the  year  1755  he  had 
amassed  a  considerable  number  of  services  and 
anthems,  which  he  had  reduced  into  score  and 
collated,  when  his  fieuling  health  led  him  to 
bequeath  by  will  his  materials  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Boyce,  with  a  request  that  he  would  complete 
the  work.  [See  BoTOi.]  Dr.Grreene  died  Sept. 
If  1755*  leaving  an  only  daughter,  who  was 
married  to  the  Rev.  Michael  Festing,  Bector  of 
Wyke  Regis,  Dorset^  the  son  of  her  father's 
friend  the  violinist. 

In  addition  to  the  before-named  compositions, 
Greene  produced  a  Te  Deum  in  D  major,  with 
oicheetral  accompaniments,  composed,  it  is  con- 
jectured, for  the  thanksgiving  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Scottish  rebellion  in  1745  ;  a  service  in  C, 
composed  1737  (printed  in  Arnold's  'Cathedral 
Music') ;  numerous  anthems — some  printed  and 
others  still  in  MS. ;  '  Jephthah,'  oratorio,  1 737 ; 
'  The  Force  of  Truth,'  oratorio,  1 744  ;  a  para- 
phrase of  part  of  the  Song  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
173a  ;  Addison's  ode,  'The  spacious  firmament,' 
'  Florimel ;  or,  Love's  Revenge,'  dramatic  pasto- 
ral, 1 737  ;  *  The  Judgment  of  Hercules,'  masque, 
1740;  'Phcebe,'  pastoral  opera»  1748;  'The 
Chaplet,'  a  collection  of  twelve  English  songs ; 
'  Spenser's  Amoretti,'  a  collection  of  twenty-five 
sonnets ;  two  books  each  containing  '  A  Cantata 
and  four  English  songs';  'Catches  and  Canons 
for  3  and  4  voices,  vrith  a  collection  of  Songs  for 
a  and  3  voices' ;  organ  voluntaries,  and  several 
•ets  of  harpsichord  lessons.     It  must  not  be 
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fbigotten  that  Greene  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  that  most  valuable  institution  'The  Society 
of  Musicians.*  [Fkstino,  p.  5  i  5  b.]     [W.  H.  H.] 

GREENSLEEVES.  An  (Ad  English  ballad 
and  tune  mentioned  by  Shakspeare  (Merry  Wives, 
ii.  I ;  Y.  5).  The  ballad — '  A  new  Northeme 
dittye  of  the  Ladye  Greene  Sleeves '^was  entered 
in  Uie  Stationeis'  Register  Sept.  1580  (a and  of 
Elizabeth) ;  but  the  tune  is  probably  as  old  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  also  known  aa 
'The  Blacksmith'  and ' The  Brewer'  (Cromwell), 
and  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  Cavaliers. 
Mr.  Chappell  (from  whom  the  above  is  taken. 
Popular  Music,  etc.,  Plate  3,  and  p.  227-a33) 
gives  the  tune  in  its  oldest  form  as  fdlows :— 


p\  ;'N-f^3'E.I-':^:.lJ^j:ai'' 


A  •  iM  my  lOTB.  70U  do  me  wrong  to  cut  me   off  dls 


j^g^j^Uv^cH  Jj^Jig 


ooarteooaly.   And  I  haye  lor  -  ed     joa  to  long,   de  -  ligbt 


^|{.;'|.i-fgc.H:jj.1Jj'J'SJ'l 


Inc      In   jo«ir  oom-pa>n7. 


Greendeeret  mu  all    my 


f\\  j^N^fS'c.H/^.iMJ'/J^SJ-l 


f  Jojr.        Green^eeres  mu  my    delist,  GreeosleeTeswu  my 


^^^^^^^m 


heart  of     gold,    uki  who   hot  my     La  •  dy  Greensleeves. 

A  modified  version  is  found  in  the  Beggar's 
Opera>  to  the  words  '  Since  laws  were  made  for 
erry  degree,'  and  the  tune  is  still  sung  to 
'  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,'  and  to  songs 
with  the  burden  '  Which  nobody  can  deny.'  [G.] 

GREETING,  Thomas,  was  a  teacher  of  the 
fiagedet  in  libndon  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1 7th 
century,  when  the  instrument  appears  to  have 
been  played  on  by  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen, 
as  we  gather  from  Pepys's '  Diary,'  which  informs 
us  ihat  in  1667  Mrs.  Pepys  was  a  pupil  of 
Greeting.  He  also  taught  Pepys  himself!  In 
1675  Greeting  issued  a  thin  oblong  small  8vo. 
volume  entitied  'The  Pleasant  Companion;  or, 
"New  Lessons  and  Instructions  for  the  Flagelet, 
consisting  of  8  pages  of  letter-press  containing 
*  Instructions  for  Playing  on  the  Flagelet,'  signed 
by  Greeting,  followed  by  64  pages  of  music 
printed  from  engraved  plates.  The  music  is  iA 
a  peculiar  kind  of  taUeture,  dots  being  placed 
in  the  spaces  of  a  stave  of  6  lines  to  indicate 
which  holes  of  the  instrument  were  to  be  stopped 
to  produce  each  note.  Hie  duration  of  each  note 
is  riiown  above  the  stave  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  tableture  for  the  lute.  The  music  consists  of 
the  popular  song  and  dance-tunes  of  the  day.  The 
work  was  reprinted  in  1680.  [W.H.H.] 

GREGORIAN  MODES  are  the  muidcal  scales 
as  set  in  order  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  (aj). 
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GREGOBIAN  MODES. 


GBEGOBIAK  MODES. 


I.  Four  BORlep,  tradiiioiiallT  ascribed  to  St. 
Ambroae  ( A  J3. 384),  eziBted  befora  the  time  of  St 
Gregory.  l^eie,kAOWiiu  the 'Autbentio*  modes, 
•nd  amoe  the  1 3th  century  named  after  the  ancient 
Greek  icalee  (from  whicsn  they  were  suppowd  to 
be  derived)  are  as  follows :  i.  Dodan,  a.  Phrygian, 
3.  Lydiao,  4^  Mizo-lydian. 


6m  /<iwr. 


diveiomr. 


Each  mode  thus  consists  of  8  natural  notes  of 
the  Diatonic  scale — a  perfect  fifth,  or  diapenU, 
below».  joined  to  a  perfect  fourth,  or  diaUaMron, 
»boYe«  The  lowest  note  of  the  scsde  Is  called  the 
'  Final  *  (corresponding  to  the  Tonic  of  the  modem 
•cale)  because  though  the  melody  may  range 
through  the  entire  octave  it  ends  regularly  on 
that  note ;  and  the  fifth  note  above  the  final, 
that  which  forms  the  junction  of  the  diapetUe  and 
diatetmron,  is  called  the'  Dominant,*  except  in  the 
Phnrgian  mode,  where  C  was  substituted  for  Bi).^ 

'Ae  tenn  Dominant  in.  the  ancient  scales  has 
not  the  same  m<wning  that  it  has  in  modem 
tonality,. but.  means  the  predominating  sound  in 
each  mode,,  the  note  on  which  the  pscitation  is 
made  in  each  Bnlm  or  CSanticle  tone. 

One  peculiarity  of  these  ancient  scales  to  modem 
ears  is,  that  the  place  of  the  semitones  varies 
In  eadi;  in.  the  Dorian,  ocouixing  between 
the  and  and  3rd,  6th  and  7th  notes;  in  the 
Phrygian  between  the  1st  and  and,  5th  and  6th, 
and  so  on.  The  range  of  notes,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  in  any  ancient  melody  (seldom 
exceeding  8  or  9  notes)  partly  deteraiines  the 
mode  to  which  it  belongs.  In  some  cases,  melo- 
dies of  small  compass  have  their  Tone  determined 
by  the  Vinal  of  other  portions  of  Plain  Song  pre- 
oeding  and  following  them.  To  the  Dorisn  scale, 
for  example,  belong  melodies  extending  from  D 
(or  C)  upwards  and  having  D  as  their  Final. 

The  well-known  tune,  Luther*s  'Bin  feste 
Burg*  (see  p.  ^840),  rangin^ih>m  F,  its  key-note 
or  final,  to  the  octave,  may  be  mentioned  in 
illustration  of  a  modem  tune  in  a  quasi-Authentic 
mode. 

a.  To  the  4  Authentic,  St.  Gregory  added 
4 '  Plagal,'  i,  e,  collateral  or  relative  modes.  Bach 
u  a  4th  below  its  corresponding  original,  and 
is  called  by  the  same  name,  with  the  prefix, 
hypo  {inro,  oelow),  as  follows :  5I  Hypo-dorian, 
6.  Hypo-phrygian,  7.  Hypo-lydian,  8.  Hypo-mixo-^ 
lydian  '.  Each  scale  here  also  oonslBts  of  a  perfect  • 
fifth  and  a  perfect  fourth ;  but  the  positions  are 
reversed ;  the  fourth  is  now  below,  and  the  fifth 
above. 

I  In  til  theie  anrnplei  tb«  Vliial  to  Buurked  bf  •  httm,  utA  tht 
Domlnaat  hu  a  •  abo? « It. 

S  As  a  pendant  u*  this  tb«  Aathentle  lealM  ar*  Mmettmn  called 
Hnwr  (aboT«/— Hyper-ptiTTgiaii,  etc— bnt  It  to  a  noBW&olaUm  whidi 
«olf  taads  to  eonftiilun. 


d) 


■jwaa 


♦     • 


(&) 


I 


zz 


^iNr*" 


m 


(7.) 


(8s) 


^n. 


¥&kf^' 


i 


3sz: 
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In  the  Plagal  scales  the  '  Final '  is  no  longer 
the  lowest  note,  but  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
corresponding  Authentic  scale.    Thus  tibe  Final 
of  the  Hypo^orian  mode  is  not  A  but  D,  and  a 
melody  in  that  mode^  though  ranging  fixun  about 
A  to  A,  ends  regularly  on  D,  as  in  the  Doriaa. 
As  an  exemplification  of  this,  we  may  mention 
Handel*8  'Hanover,*  among  modem  tunes,  which 
ranges  from  F  to  F,  but  has  its  Final  on  Bb. 
'  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot  *  is  also  a 
specimen  of  a  tune  in  a  Plagal  mode  descendtag 
shout  a  fourth  below  its  final,  and  risinff  abore 
it  only  six  notes,  closing  upon  the  fin2  of  its 
tone.  The  semitones  in  each  scale  naturally  vsiy 
as  before.    The  Dominants  of  the  new  scaAM  sn 
in  each  case  a  third  below  those  of  the  old  000, 
0  being  however  substituted  for  Bj]  in  the  Hyp»- 
mixo-lydian,  as  it  had  been  before  in  the  Phiygisq, 
on  account  of  the  irrogularity  of  the  relatioos 
between  BQ  and  the  F  i3x>ve  and  below. 

3.  The  system  was  afterwards  further  extended 
by  the  addition  of  two  more  Authentic  scalsB 
having  their  Finals  on  A  and  G,  and  their  Domi- 
nants on  B  and  G,  and  called  the  ^RtM^n  (K0.9) 
and  Ionian  (No.  10) — 


(».) 


a/     Am 


^^ 


zc 


WMlovetr, 


looo. 


ibeSL 
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and  two  oomspondi^  Plagal  modea  the  Hyps* 
Bolian  (No.  11)  and  Hypo-ioniaa  (Now  la)  :— 

8v0  Umoot,  8m  ioMer. 

and  the  whole  formed  one  great  scheme^  is 
which  the  Authentic  modes  were  the  1st,  3rd, 
5th,  7th,  9th  and  I  ith,  and  the  Plagal  onss  thi 
and,  4th,  6th,  8th,  loth  and  xath. 


No. 

1 

Mode. 

Ccmptm, 

Final  or 
Took. 

Uoml- 
nun 

A 

Dorian 

DtoD 

D 

2 

Hypo-dorisn 

AtoA. 

D 

F 

8 

Phrygian 

BtoB 

B 

C 

4 

Hypo-phrygian 

BtoB 

B 

A 

5 

Indian 

FtoF 

F 

C 

6 

Hypo-lydian 

GtoC 

F 

A 

7 

Mixo-lydian 

GtoG 

G 

D 

6 

Hypo-mixo-lydian. 

DtoD 

G 

C 

9 

iEk>han 

AtoA 

▲ 

B 

10 

EtoB 

A 

C 

11 

Ionian 

CtoC 

0 

0 

12 

Hypo-ionian 

GtoG 

G 

B 

4.  Some  inventors  or  innovators  have  ho^ 
ever  broken  from  the  trammels  of  the  perfect 
diojptnte  and  diatMtaron  law,  and  make  tbe 
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natural  diatonic  modes  14  in  nambef'-a  to  each 
of  the  7  natural  notes^admitting  the  prowribed 
Bi]  as  a  Final  for  a  qtv^- Authentic  and  quad* 
Plagal  pair  of  modes — Locrian  and  Hypo-locrian. 
It  does  not  however  appear  that  more  than  1  a  or 
13  at  the  most  have  ever  been  found  in  any 
lUtual  Service-books.  In  some  of  these  books  we 
find  the  9th,  loth,  i  ith,  and  i  ath  transposed  and 
placed  under  the  head  of  one  or  other  of  the  first 
eight  with  the  title  *  fonnerly  the  oth,  xoth,*  etc. 
In  the  recent  Ratisbon  editions  of  BJtual  musio 
all  1 4  modes  are  however  ooimted,  so  that  the  i  x  th 
and  I  ath  above  are  styled  the  13th  and  14th. 

5.  Such  is  the  basis  on  which  the  arrangement 
cf  the  whole  body  of  Ritual  music  of  the  Western 
Churches,  including  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England  —  and  probably  that  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  also — is  founded.  The  'Accents*  for 
Collects,  the  Verses  and  Responses,  Psalm  and 
Canticle  tones,  Introits,  Aiitiphons,  Kyries, 
Sanotus,  Gloria  in  ExoeUns,  Agnus,  Osanna, 
Benedictus,  Communio,  Siirsum  oorda,  Proses 
or  Sequences,  Prefaces,  Offioe-hymns,  the  Nicene 
Creed,  and  special  Offices  and  Services  as  printed 
by  authority  in  tire  various  Antiphonals,  Proces- 
sionals, Hymnals,  Graduals,  and  Rituals  in  Latin, 
and  in  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
noted,  all' belong  to  this  species  of  sacred  music* 
[See  Modes,  Plaiksono,  Tones.]  [^'SO 

GRESHAM  MUSICAL  PROFESSORSmP. 
In  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  founder 
of  the  college  bearing  his  name  in  the  dty  of 
London,  provision  was  made  for  several  professor- 
ships, and  for  the  ' sallarie'  of  a  person  ' mete  to 
rede  the  lecture  of  musicke*  in  the  college.  Sir 
Thomas  died  on  Nov.  ai,  1579,  <^^  ^  widow 
on  Nov.  3,  1596,  upon  which  the  provision  for 
the  lectures  took  effect,  the  civic  authorities 
requesting  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge to  nominate  persons  properly  qualified  as 
professors.  Dr.  John  Bull  was  appointed  the 
first  Professor  of  Music  by  the  special  recom- 
mendation of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  ordinance 
adopted  concerning  the  music  lecture,  according 
to  Stowe  (Str3rpe's  edition),  ran  as  follows: — 
*The  solemn  music  lecture  is  to  be  read  twice 
,  every  week  in  manner  following :  viz. — the  theo- 
rique  part  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  practique, 
by  concert  of  voice  or  instruments,  for  the  rest 
of  the  hour ;  whereof  the  first  lecture  to  be  in 
the  Latin  tongue  and  the  second  in  the  English 
tongue.  The  days  appointed  for  the  solenm 
lectures  of  music  are  Thursday  and  Saturday  in 
the  afternoon  between  the  hours  of  three  and  fbur ; 
and  because  at  this  time  Dr.  Bull  is  reconmiended 
to  the  place  by  the  Queen*s  most  excellent 
Majesty  being  not  able  to  speak  Latin,  his 
lectures  are  permitted  to  be  altogether  in  English 
so  long  as  he  shall  continue  the  place  of  the 
music  lecturer  there.'  At  first  the  Professors 
were  given  apartments  in  the  college  and  a 
stipend  of  £50  a  year,  but  in  the  8th  of  Geo.  Ill 
an  Act  was  passed  enabling  the  lecturers  to 
marry,  any  restriction  in  Sir  Thomas  Gresham*B 
will  notwithstanding,  and  also  giving  them  £50 
a  year  in  lieu  of  their  apartments.    For  many 
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years  the  Professors  had  no  knowledge  of  music, 
and  were  utterly  unqualified  to  lecture  upon  it. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prc^essoita,  with  the 
date  of  their  appointments:  —  (x)  John  Bull, 
Mus.  Doc.,  1590  (resigned  on  his  marriMe) ; 
(a)  Thomas  Clayton,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  iSoy ; 
(3)  Rev.  John  Tavemer,  M.A.,  1610,  elected  at 
the  age  of  a6,  subsequently  Rector  of  Stoke 
Newington ;  (4)  Dr.  Richard  Hhight,  physidao, 
1638 ;  (5)  Sir  W.  Petty,  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
1650 ;  (6)  Sir  Thomas  Baynes,  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, 1660,  ejected  from  olBce  by  a  vote  of  the 
committee;  (7)  Rev.  John  Newey,  MA.,  in- 
cumbent of  Itching  Abbotts  and  A  vington,  Hants, 
X696;  (8)  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Shippen,  Principal  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  ana -Rector  of  White- 
chapel,  1705;  (9)  Edward  Shippen,  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  1710;  (10)  John  Gordon,  barrister  at 
law  of  Gray  s  Inn,  1733 ;  (xi)  TluAnas  Browne, 
MA.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
1739*  oilscted  by  an  equality  of  votes,  and  ue 
committee  proceeded  to  a  second  election ;  (1  a) 
Charies  Grardner,  1739;  (X3)  Thomas  Gr^ln, 
176  a  ;  (14)  Theodore  Aylward,  assistant  director 
of  the  Handel  Commemoration  and  organist  of 
St.Geoige*s,  Windsor;  (15)  R.  J.  S.  Stevens, 
the  composer,  1801 ;  (16)  Edward  Taylor,  1837; 
(17)  Henry  Wylde,  Mus.  Doc.,  1863.  In  183a 
and  for  some  years  after,  a  medal  was  given  in 
commemoration  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  for  the 
best  choral  work,  the  judges  being  the  Oxford 
Professor,  Dr.  Crotch ;  the  Gresham  Professor, 
Mr.  Stevois ;  and  Mr.  Horsley ;  and  the  work  was 
sung  at  a  oommemoration  service  at  St.  Helen's, 
Bishopsgate,  which  had  been  Sir  Thomases  parish 
church.  The  Music  Lectures  at  the  College  are 
now  given  in  the  evening,  in  English,  on  days 
announced  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  admission 
to  them  is  free.  For  an  mstanoe  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  intentions  of  the  founder  were  at  one 
time  set  at  naught  see  Gritfik,  Thos.      [C  M.] 

GR^TRY*,  Akdbb  Ebkist  Modxstb,  bom 
Feb.  XI,  174X,  at  Li^ge,  on  the  ground-floor  of 
a  small  house  in  the  Rue  des  lUoollets,  now 
No.  28.  His  father,  a  poor  violinist,  placed  him 
at  6  years  old  in  the  choir  of  St.  Denis ;  but 
under  the  harsh  treatment  of  his  master  the 
little  chorister  showed  no  aptitude  for  music, 
and  at  X  X  was  dismissed  as  incapable.  His  next 
master,  Leclerc,  as  gentle  as  the  former  had  been 
cruel,  made  him  a  good  reader;  and  Renekin, 
organist,  taught  him  harmonv.  His  taste  for 
music  was  however  developed  oy  listening  to  the 
operas  of  Pergolesi,  Galuppi,  Jomelli,  etc.,  per- 
formed by  a  company  of  Italian  singers  with  Reeta 
as  conductor.  After  a  year  spent  in  this  manner 
an  irresistible  impulse  urged  him  to  compose ; 
in  vain  the  maltre  de  clmpelle  tried  to  teach 
him  counterpoint — he  longed  to  give  expression 
to  the  thoughts  that  were  burning  for  utterance; 
and  as  his  first  attempt,  produced  at  Li^ 
in  1758  six  small  symphonies,  and  in  1750 
a  '  messe  solennelle  *  for  4  voices,  none  of  widen 
have  been  published.  These  compositions  secured 
him  the  protection  of  the  Chanoine  du  Harles, 
who  forxushed  him  with  the  means  of  going 
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to  Borne.  LeftTing  his  native  city  in  March 
1759,  he  travelled  on  foot,  with  a  smuggler  for 
hie  companion  ^  On  his  arrival  at  Rome  he 
was  received  into  the  'Goll^  de  Li^ge/  founded 
by  a  Li^geois  named  Darcis  for  the  benefit  of 
his  townsmen,  who  were  permitted  to  reside 
there  for  five  years  while  completing  their  spedfio 
studies.  His  master  for  counterpoint  and  com- 
position was  Casali,  who  dismissed  him  as 
hopelessly  ignorant.  Gr^try  never  did  under* 
■tuid  the  scienoe  of  harmony ;  his  mission  was 
to  enforce  the  expression  of  words  by  melody,  and 
to  compose  operas.  During  his  stay  in  Rome 
he  composed  a  'De  profundis'  and  some  motets' 
whidi  have  not  been  published,  and  an  inter- 
mezso  called  'Le  Vendemmianti,*  for  the  Aliberti 
theatre.  Although  the  work  of  a  foreigner  this 
operetta  was  successful,  and  might  have  intro- 
duced him  to  more  important  theatres;  but 
Gr^try  having  read  the  score  of  Monsigny^s 
'Rose  et  CoUs*  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
French  op^ra-comique  was  his  vocation.  To 
get  to  Paris  now  became  his  one  idea.  He  left 
Itome  Jan.  i,  1767,  and  having  reached  Geneva 
asked  Voltaire  to  write  him  a  good  libretto 
for  an  op^ra-comique,  a  task  wmch  Voltaire 
was  incapable  of  performing  and  had  the  tact 
to  decline.  At  Geneva  he  supported  himself 
for  a  year  by  teaching  singing;  and  produced 
'IsabeUe  et  Gertrude,'  a  one^act  opera  by 
Favart  on  a  subject  suggested  by  Voltaire, 
and  previously  set  to  music  by  ^aase.'  At 
length,  by  the  advice  of  the  owner  of  Femey 
himiBelf,  Gr^try  went  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained 
from  an  amateur  the  libretto  of  '  Les  Manages 
Samnites'  in  three  acts.  This  work  was  not 
performed  at  that  time,  but  its  public  rehearsab 
procured  him  the  patronage  of  Goimt  de  Creutz 
the  Swedish  Ambassador,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  that,  a  two^Mst  libretto  by  Marmontel,  '  Le 
Huron,*  successfully  performed  Aug.  20,  1768. 
This  opera  was  followed  by  'Ludle*  (1769), 
which  contains  the  duet '  Oti  peut-on  €tre  mieuz 
qu*au  sein  de  sa  fiunille,*  which  became  so  popular 
and  played  so  singular  a  part  on  more  than  one 
historical  *  occasion ;  and  by  *  Le  Tableau  parlant, ' 
an  original  and  extremely  comic  piece,  u^d  one  of 
Gr^tr^s  very  best.  Wliat  life  and  spirit  there 
are  in  this  refined  jesting  t  How  natural  and 
charming  are  the  melodies,  with  their  skilfully 
varied,  but  always  animated  rhythm  1  How  pret- 
tily does  Isabelle  make  fun  of  old  Cassandre  and 
his  antiquated  love-making  I  How  appropriate, 
and  how  thoroughly  in  keeping  is  the  action 
of  each  individual  on  the  stage !  How  pointed 
and  dramatic  the  duet  between  Pierrot  and 
Columbine!  Grimm  was  right  in  proclaiming 
'  Le  Tableau  parlant  *  a  real  masterpiece. 

Gr^try  now  showed  his  versatility  by  composing 
no  less  than  3  operas,  all  produced  in  1770 — 'Le 
Bylvain,'  of  which  not  even  the  over-rated  duet 

>  Thaae  deteUs  are  taken  from  Gr^tiy'a  *  M ^molrea.* 

>  An  autOBTaph  'Oonfitmr'  for  four  roloes  and  ordmtra  !■  ta  th« 
Hbiary  of  the  Farli  Coiuwrvatoirs. 

*  Performed  In  Farta  In  17«5.    Blalse'i  aztettM  m  pclotad  la  the 
*ThMtrQ  de  M.  Farart '  (vol  Ix). 
«  S«e  the  article  OO  FiaT-<nc  Ctei  imoXi 
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'Dans  le  smn  d'un  p^'  aurvivee;  'Les  deoz 
Avares,'  which  contains  a  good  comic  duet,  a 
march,  and  a  Janissaries*  chorus,  still  heard  with 
pleasure ;  and  'L*Amiti^  k  T^preuve,'  an  indif- 
ferent comedy  in  two  acts,  reduced  to  one  in 
1775  by  Favart,  without  improving  either  piece 
or  music.  'Z^mire  et  Azor*  (Dec.  16,  1771) 
at  once  ^aoed  Gr^try  in  the  rank  of  creative 
artists.  His  fertility  in  ideas  was  marvellous, 
and  he  regular^  supplied  both  the  Commie  Ita- 
lienne  and  the  lli^tre  Favart,  where  he  produced 
successively  'L'Ami  de  la  maison,'  3  acts 
(Fontainebleau  Oct.  1771,  and  Paris  Mansh  14, 
1771);  'Le  Magnifique,'  3  acta  (1773),  the 
overture  of  which  contains  tibe  air  'Vive  Henri 
IV'  most  efiectively  combined  with  another 
subject;  'La  Boei^  de  Salency'  in  4  act^ 
afterwards  reduced  to  3  (1774),  which  contains 
a  remarkable  duet  between  two  jealous  yoang 
women,  and  the  pretty  melody  *Ma  barque 
1^^/  so  well  arranged  by  Duasek  for  the  piano; 
'  La  fausse  Magie,'  2  acts,  with  the  syllabic  duet 
between  the  two  old  men,  an  excellent  piece; 
'  Les  Manages  Samnites,*  a  work  which  he  rewrote 
several  times  but  which  never  became  popular, 
though  the  march  supplied  Mozart  with  a 
theme  for  Variations ;  '  Matroco,*  a  burlesque  in 
4  acts  composed  for  the  court-theatre  at  Fontaine- 
bleau (1777)  and  unsuccessfully  performed  in 
Paris  (1778)  against  the  wish  of  Gretry;  'Le 
Junonent  de  Midas,*  3  acts  (1778),  in  which  he 
satirised  French  music  of  the  old  style,  and 
especially  the  manner  in  which  it  was  reiuiered 
by  the  singers  of  the  Acad^mie;  'L'Amant 
jaloux,*  3  meUi  (1778) — ^in  the  2nd  act  an  ex- 
quisite serenade;  'Les  Ev^emente  impr^vus' 
(1779),  ^  3  '^^  containing  2  airs  once  popular, 
now  forgotten;  'Aucassin  et  Nicolette,  3  acti 
(1780),  m  which  he  endeavoured  unsncceasfuHj 
to  imitate  ancient  music ;  'Thalie  au  Nouveau 
Th^tre,'  a  prologue  for  the  Inauguration  of  the 
Salle  Favart  (x  783) ;  '  Theodore  et  Paulin,'  1^ 
comedy  in  3  actis,  which  failed  at  first,  and  vas 
afterwards  given  in  2  acts  under  the  title  of 
'  L*£preuve  villageoise '  with  marked  and  well- 
merited  success ;  '  Richard  Goeur  de  Lion,*  3  acti 
(Oct.  21,  1784),  the  finest  of  all  his  worio, 
containing  the  air,  'O  Richard,  0  mon  roi. 
Tunivers  t'abandonne,*  which  became  of  historic 
importance  at  Versailles,  Oct.  i,  1 789 ;  and  *  Une 
fi^vre  brulante,*  on  which  Beethoven  wrote  varia- 
tions. 'Les  M^prises  par  ressemblance,*  opera 
in  3  acts  (i  786)  now  justly  forgotten ;  'Le  Comte 
d*  Albert,*  2  acts  (1787),  uie  success  of  which  was 
secured  by  Mme.  Dugaaon;  'La  Suite  du  Comta 
d* Albert,'  i  act  (1787) ;  '  Le  Prisonnier  Anglais,* 
3  acts  (1787),  revived  in  1793  as  'CHarice  et 
fielton,*  without  making  a  more  favourable  im- 
pression ;  '  Le  Rival  confident,*  opera  in  2  acts, 
which  failed  in  spite  of  a  pleasing  arietta  and 
a  graceful  rondo;  'Raoul  £arbe-Bleue,*  3  acts 
(1789),  a  weak  production  quickly  forgotten; 
'Pierre  le  Grand,*  3  acts  (1790),  in  which  the 
search  after  local  odourinff  is  somewhat  too 
apparent;  'Guillaume  Tell,  in  3  acts  (1791)* 
containing  a  round  and  a  quartet,  long  favourites; 
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'BaBiie/  I  act  (1792) ;  'Lea  deux  Couyents/ 
3.  acts  (1793);  'Joseph  Barra/  i  act  (1794)* 
a  ptice  de  drconatance;  'Calliaa/  i  act  (1794). 
a  republican  piece,  of  which  the  so-called  Greek 
music  is  justly  forgotten,  though  one  of  Hoff- 
mann's lines  has  survived— 

*  Quand  nous  serons  touiniB,  nous  n'existenms  plus  1 ' ; 

'Lisbeth,'  3  acts  (i797)> .  which  contains  a 
romance  that  has  not  yet  lost  its  charm;  'Le 
Barbier  de  village/  x  act  (1797);  and  'Elisca,* 
3  acts  (i799)»  w^ch  was  a  fiasco. 

Lon^  as  this  list  is,  it  does  not  include  all 
Gr^try  s  dramatic  works.  Not  content  with  sup- 
plying pieces  for  the  Op^ra  Comique,  his  ambi- 
tion was  to  distinguish  himself  at  the  Acad^mie 
de  Musique.  Here  he  produced  *C^phale  et 
Procris,*  3  acts  (1775),  of  which  the  only  number 
worthy  of  notice  was  the  duet  '  Donne -la  moi ' ; 
'Les  trois  Ages  de  I'Op^ra*  (1778),  a  prologue 
received  with  indifference ;  '  Andromaque/  3  acts 
(1780),  the  principal  r6le  of  which  is  accom- 
panied •  throughout  bv  3  flutes  in  harmony; 
'Emilie*  (*la  Belle  Esdave*  1781),  unsuccess- 
fully introduced  as  the  5th  act  of  the  ballet 
'La  Fdte  de  Mirza*;  'La  double  Epreuve,  ou 
Oolinette  k  la  Gour/  3  acts  (1782),  the  finale 
of  the  first  act  full  of  dramatic  truth ;  'L'Em- 
barras  des  richesses,*  3  acts  (1783),  a  complete 
failure;  'La  Caravane  du  Gaire/.  3  acts  (1784), 
the  worda  by  the  Gount  de  Provence,  afterwards 
Louis  XVni — as  complete  a  success,  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the. ballets,  and  the  picturesque  scene 
of  the  bazaar;  it  was  performed  no  less  than 
506  times ;  '  Panurge  dans  Tile  des  Lantemes,' 
3  acts  (1785),  a  not  veiy  lively  comic  opera; 
' Amphitiyon,*  3  acts  (1788),  badly  received; 
'Aspasie,'  3  acts  (1789),  a  partial  success  ;  'Denys 
le  Tyran*  (1794),  i  act,  a  piiee  de  circonstanee 
which  the  composer  did  well  not  to  publish; 
'La  Bosi^  rdpublicaine  *  (1794),  i  ac^  another 
piicede  circomtanee  performed  under  the  title 
'La  Fdte  de  la  raison' — one  of  the  scenes 
represented  a  church  with  an  organ  on  the 
stage  to  accompany  the  sacred  choruses  ;  '  Ana- 
cr^n  chez  Polycrate,'  3  acts  (1797),  containing 
an  air  and  a  trio  long  fAvourites ;  '  Le  Gasque  et 
les  Golombes,'  i  act  (1801),  performed  only  3 
times;  and  'Delphis  et  Mopsa,'  2  acts  (1803)1 
which  met  with  but  little  better  &te. 

The  question  arises,  out  of  all  these  50  operas 
produced  in  Paris,  how  many  are<  there  besides 
'Le  Tableau  parlant*  whidi  deserve  special 
attention  ?  '  Z^mire  et  Azor,*  '  L*Amant  jadoux,* 
<L*£preuye  viUageoise,*  and  above  all  '  Bichard,* 
which  is  still  performed '  with  success,  and  of 
which  nearly  every  number  deserves  to  be 
•pedfied,  are  those  we  should  select.  In  treating 
subjects  of  a  more  ambitious  stamp,  such  as  'Pierre 
le  Grand'  and  'Guillaume  Tell,*  Gretry  did 
violence  to  his  nature.  Broad  and .  vigorous 
conceptionB  were  not  within  hi4  range,  because 
they  require  not  only  sustained  ef&rt,  but  a 
thorough  mastery  of  harmony  and  instrumenta> 
tion,  and  this  he  did  not  possess.  He  scarcely 
ever  wrote  for  more  than  two  yoices,  and  is 
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manifestly  perplexed  by  ;^e  entrance  of  a  third, 
as  a  glance  at  the  trio-duet  in  *  Z^mire  et  Azor  * 
will  show.  '  You  might  drive  a  coach  and  four 
between  the  bass  and  the  first  fiddle '  was  wit- 
tily said  of  his  thin  harmonies. '  But  though  it 
may  be  thought  neeessary  at  the  present  day  to 
reinforce  his  meagre  orchestration,  his  basses  are 
so  well  chosen,  and  form  such  good  harmony, 
that  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  add  comple- 
mentary parts  to  the  two  in  the  original  score.^ 
And  Gr^try's  instrumentation  though  poor  is  not 
wanting  in  colour  when  occasion  serves.  More- 
over he  was  aware  of  his  defects  as  well  as  of 
his  capacities.  *  In  the  mid9t  of  popular  applause 
how  sUssatisfied  an  artist  often  feels  with  his 
own  work ! '  he  exclaims  at  the  end  of  his  analysis 
of '  Huron.'  Elsewhere  in  speaking  of  his  works 
as  a  whole,  he  puts  the  following  words  into 
Gluck's  mouth,  '  Tou  received  from  Nature  the 
gift  of  appropriate  melody,  but  in  giving  you 
this  talent  she  withheld  that  of  strict  and 
complicated  harmony.'  This  is  true  self-know- 
ledge, and  by  such  remarks  Grdtry  has  shortened 
and  simplified  our  task. 

The  qualities  in  his  music  which  most  exdte 
our  admiration  are,  his  perfectmnderstanding  of 
the  right  proportions  to  be  given  both  to  the 
ensemble,  and  to  each- separate  part  of  an  opera, 
and  his  power  of  connecting  and  evolving  the 
scenes,  futhfuRy  interpreting  the  words,  and 
tracing  the  lineaments,  so  to  speak,  of  his  charac- 
ters by  means  of  this  fidelity  of  expression  in  the 
music.  While  thus  taking  declamation  as  his 
^uide,  and<  believing  that  'the  most  skilful 
musician  was  he  who  could  best  metamorphose 
declamation  into  melody,'  Qr^try  little  thought 
that  the  day  would  come  when  M^hul  would 
say  of  him  that  '  what  he  wrote  was  very 
clever,  but  it  was  not  music'  ('il  faisait  de 
Fteprit  et  non  de  la  musique').  No  doubt  he 
carried  his  83rBtem  too  fiur;  he  did  not  see 
that  by  trying  to  foUow  the  words  too  literally 
a  composer  may  deprive  his  phrases  of  ease 
and  charm,  and  sacrifice  thd  general  effect  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  many  trifling  ones — a  most 
serious  fault.  But  in  spite  of  his  weakness  for 
details — th^  defect  of  many  a  painter — Gretry 
is  a  model  one  never  wearies  of  studying.  He 
excelled  in  the  simple  pastoral  style,  in  the 
touching  and  pathetic^  and  in  comic  opera  at 
once  comic  and  not  trivial.  By  means  of  his 
rich  imagination,  thorough  acquaintance  vrith 
stage  business,  and  Idve  for*drunatic  truth,  he 
created  a  whole  world  of  dtaracters  drawn  to  the 
life;  and  by  his  great  intelligence,  and  the 
essentially  fVench  l^t  of  his  genius  he  almost 
deserves  to  be  called  the  '  Moli^re  of  music,'  a 
title  as  overwhelming  asit  is  honourable,  but 
which  his  passionate  admirers  have  not  hesitated 
to  bestow  on  him. 

A  witty  and  brilliant  talker,  and  a  firiend  of 
influential  literary  men,  Gretry  possessed  many 
powerful  patrons  at  the  French  court,  and  was 

>  *Giini*niiM  TaU*.wM  wimttnuutntad  bj  Berton  tad  Blfcntt 
'Blehard*  by  Adolph«  Adam;  'L'Sprrare TfflaftolM'  bf  AalMr;  and 
*  La  fkiuN  Magto '  bj  Xasto*  Fr<n>st. 
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the  rempient  of  Denriom  and  dittlneiions  of 
all  kinds.  In  I785  the  municipality  of  PaHb 
named  one  of  1^  streeti  near  the  GomMie 
Itidienne  after  him,  and  in  the  previous  year 
the  Prinoe-Bishop  of  lA6ge  had  made  him  one 
of  his  priYy-oounoillors.  On  the  foundation  of 
the  Gonaenratoire  he  was  appointed  an  inspector, 
a  post  which  he  resigned  in  a  year.  When  the 
Institut  was  formed  at  the  same  time  (1795) 
he  was  chosen  to  fill  one  of  the  three  places 
reserved  for  mudoal  composers.  Napoleon  made 
him  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  on 
the  institution  of  the  order  in  i8oa,  and  also 
granted  him  a  pension  to  compensate  for  his  losses 
by  the  Revolution.  ^ 

A  career  so  succesif  ul  was  likely  to  intoxicate^ 
and  it  ia  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Gr^try  had 
a  firm  belief  in  his  own  merits  and  thought 
himself  almoet  in&lUble.  He  has  left  us  several 
leoords  of  lus  vanity  both  artistic  and  intel- 
leotuaL  The  first  is  his  'Mdmoires  ou  Essais 
sur  la  muaique,*  published  in  i  vol.  in  1 789,  and 
reprinted  in  1797  with  two  additional  vols.,  said 
to  have  been  edited  by  lus  friend  Legrand,  a 
nrofeisar  of  rhetoric.  The  first  part  only  is 
mteresting,  and  as  has  been  aptly  said,  it  should 
be  called  '  Essais  sur  ma  musique.*  In  i8oa  he 
brought  out  '  M^ode  simple  pour  apprendre  k 
prAuder  en  peu  de  temps  avec  toutes  les  res- 
sources  de  rtiannonie,*  a  pamphlet  of  95  PAges 
with  lithograph  portrait,  m  which  he  exhibits 
both  the  iiuufficiency  of  bis  studies,  and  his  want 
of  natural  talent  fbr  harmony.  His  3  vols  'De 
la  y^rittf :  oe  que  nous  floimes,  oe  que  nous 
mxnaoM,  oe  que  nous  devrions  dtre'  (1803)  are 
simply  a  pretentious  statement  of  his  political 
ana  social  opinions,  with  remarks  on  the  reelings, 
and  the  best  means  of  exdting  and  expressing 
them  by  music. 

Gr^try  had  bouffht  'TErmitage'  near  Mont- 
morency, formerly  uie  residence  of  Rousseau,  and 
it  was  tiiere  he  died,  Sept  34, 18x3.  Three  days 
afterwards  (17th)  Pans  honoured  his  remains 
with  a  splenidid  fimeral ;  touching  and  eloquent 
eulogiums  were  pronounced  over  his  grave  by 
Bouilly  on  behalf  of  the  dramatic  authors,  and 
M^ul  in  the  name  of  the  musicians.  A  year 
later,  at  a  special  meeting  on  Oct.  x,  1814,  Joa- 
chim de  Breton,  permanent  secretary  of  the 
Academic  des  Beaux-Arts  read  a  *  Notice  sur  la 
vie  et  les  ouvrages  d'Andr^  Ernest  Gr^try.'  Since- 
then  many  biographies  and  critiques  have  been 
published ;  the  most  important  are — *  Gr^try  en 
XamiUe'  (Paris  1815,  X2mo.)  by  A.  J.  Gr^try,  his 
nephew ;  'Recueil  de  lettres  Writes  a  Grdtry,  ou 
k  son  sujet^*  by  the  Gomte  de  Livry  (Paris,  1809, 
8vo.) ;  'Essai  sur  Grdtry'  (Li^  i8ai,  8vo.)  by 
M.  de  Gerlache.  and  Fdtis*8  article.    [See  Fba- 

MBBT,] 

There  are  many  portraits  of  Gr^try.  One  of 
the  best  was  drawn  and  engraved  by  *  his  friend' 
Moreau  the  younger.  Another  engraving  is  by 
Cathelin  (1785),  from  the  portrait  by  Madame 
Lebrun,  with  the  lines : 

*  Par  dee  plaielra  rdele  et  de  iknttee  slarmes 
Ge  poiwEmt  Bnchuitear  oslmd  on  troable  noe  seiu ; 
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Mftis  de  iOB  aaiititf  pent-oa  goAler  les  dhsnmss 
Ssae  ^galer  aa  moisi  ion  carar  k  aes  talents.* 

-Besides  these  there  are  Isabey^s  portrait  en- 
graved by  P.  Simon ;  that  taken  by  the  '  phy- 
donotraoe '  and  engraved  by  Quenedej  in  1808 ; 
those  of  Forget  and  P.  Adam ;  and  finally 
Maurin's  lithograph  from  the  portrait  by  Robert 
Lef^vre.  In  lus  youth  he  is  saia  to  have  reoonhled 
Pergolesi  both  in  £soe  and  figure.  Gomte  liviy 
had  a  statue  made  of  him  in  marble,  and  placed 
it  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  Th^tre  Feydeau ; 
it  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  it.  Hie 
'  foyer '  of  the  present  Op^ra  Comique,  contains 
only  a  bust  of  him.  In  x84a  a  statue  by  Geefi 
was  inaugurated  at  li^;  being  colossal  it  it 
not  a  good  representation,  as  Gr^try  was  small 
in  stature,  and  of  delicate  health. 

Gr^try  had  three  daughters.  The  secood, 
LuciLB,  bom  in  Paris  1773,  was  only  13  when 
her  one-act  opera  *Le  Manage  d* Antonio,*  in- 
strumented by  her  father,  was  successfully 
performed  at  the  Op^ra  Gomique  (1786).  In 
1787  she  produced  'Toinette  et  Louis,'  in  2  acts, 
which  was  not  well  received.  This  gifted  yoimff 
musician  made  an  unhappy  marriage,  and  died 
in  1793. 

We  may  mention  In  conclusion  that  Gretry 
spent  his  last  years  in  writing  6  vols  of  'Bi- 
flexions  sur  Tart,*  which  however  have  not  been 
published.  He  also  left  5  MS.  operas  in  3  acts 
— 'Alcindor  et  Zalde';  'Zim^';  'Electro'; 
' Diog^ne  et  Alexandre ' ; '  Les  Maures  d'Espsgne'; 
and  '  Zelmar,  ou  I'Asile,'  in  one  act.  [G.C] 

GRIEG,  Edvard,  composer  and  pianist,  bom 
June  15,  1843,  at  Beigen  in  Norway,  and  uw 
conductor  and  teacher  at  Ghristiania.  He  came 
te  Leipsic  in  1858,  and  remained  at  the  Couaer- 
vatorium  for  four  years,  having  Hauptmann  and 
Richter  as  masters  for  harmony  and  counterpoint^ 
Rietz  and  Reinecke  foroomposition,  and  Moscheks 
for  pianoforte  playing.  During  the  term  of  hii 
studies  he  lived  mostly  in  the  romantic  worlds  of 
Schumann,  MendelB8ohn,and  Ghopin,  whose  works 
then  gave  the  tone  to  the  entire  musical  life  of 
the  town,  and  especially  of  the  Gonservatorium. 
He  has  since  become  aware  of  other  older  sad*" 
newer  masters,  vrithout  however  showing  veiy 
distinct  traces  of  their  influence  in  his  oompon- 
tions.  The  characteristic  Scandinavian  features  of 
Grieg's  musical  talent  took  a  tangible  shape  sooa 
after  his  return  to  the  north.  Danish,  Swedish, 
and  Norw^^ian  Volkslieder  and  dances  absorbed 
his  fimcy  more  than  the  study  of  any  great 
composer  s  works ;  and  henceforth  his  oompositiooa 
are  marked  with  the  stamp  of  a  particular  nation- 
alil^  more  clearly  than  that  of  any  man,  except 
perhaps  Ghopin. 

Grieg  has  hitherto  published  the  foQowing 
works: — 4  GlavierstUcke  (op.  i);  4  lieder 
(op.  2) ;  Poetische  Tonbilder  (op.  3) ;  6  Lieder 
(op.  4);  'Melodien  des  Herzens'  —  on  Hans 
Andersons  songs  —  (op.  5);  Humoresken  fur 
Pianoforte  (op.  6);  Senate  fur  Pianoforte  (op^ 
7) ;  Senate  fiir  Pianoforte  und  Violin  (op.  8) ; 
Romanzen  und  Balladen  (op.  9);  Kleine  Bo- 
manzen  (op.  10) ;  '  Im  Heroet,*  Phantaaie  for 
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Pinnoforte,  k  quatre  mainf  (op.  ii);  Lyrificlie 
Stiickclien  ftlr  Pianoforte  (op.  la) ;  Son&te  fUr 
Pianoforte  und  Violine  (op.  i.^);  a  symphonische 
Stilcke  fur  Pianoforte,  ^  quatre  mains  (op.  14) ; 
Romanzen  (op.  15) ;  Concert  fur  Pianoforte  und 
Orchester  (op.  10);  Norwegische  Volks-Lieder 
und  Tiinze  nir  Pianoforte  behandelt  (op.  17); 
Bomanzen  und  Lieder,  a  Uefte  (op.  18) ;  '  Bilder 
auB  dem  YoUuleben,*  neue  Humoresken  fiir 
Pianoforte  (op.  19) ;  '  Vor  Siidens  Kloster/  fctr 
Soli,  Damencnor  und  Orcheeter  (op.  20).  [E.  D.] 

GRIEPENKERL,  Friidrioh  Conrad,  pro- 
fessor at  the  Carolinum  College  in  Brunswick, 
bom  at  Peine,  near  Hanover,  in  1783;  long 
tutor  in  the  Fellenberg  Institution  at  Hofwyl  in 
the  Canton  of  Berne ;  died  at  Brunswick,  April 
6,  1849.  He  wrote  'Lehrbuch  der  ^sthetik' 
(Brunswick  1837),  in  which  he  applied  Herbart^s 
philosophical  theory  to  music ;  and  was  the 
author  of  the  preface  to  the  excellent  edition  of 
J.  S.  Bach's  instrumental  compositions,  edited  by 
himself  and  Roitsch,  and  published  by  Peters  of 
Leipzig.  This  work  has  made  his  name  fiuniliar 
to  many  in  England. 

His  son  WoLFOANO  Robert,  bom  May  4, 
1 8 10,  at  Hofwyl,  studied  at  Brunswick  and 
Leipzig,  was  also  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  and 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Meyerbeer's  *  Huguenots' 
and  the  later  works  of  Berlioz.  He  wrote  '  Das 
Musikfest,  oder  die  Beethovener'  (1838  and  41) ; 
'  Ritber  Berlioz  in  Braunschweig'  (1843) ;  *Die 
Oper  der  Gegenwart'  (1847);  and  two  dramas, 
'Robespierre'  and  *Die  Girondisten,'  to  which 
Litolff  composed  overtures.  He  died  at  Bruns- 
wick, Oct.  17,  1868.  [F.G.] 

GRIESBACH,  John  Hskrt,  bom  at  Wind- 
war,  June  ao,  1798,  was  eldest  son  of  Justin 
Christian  Griesbach,  violoncellist  in  Queen  Char- 
lotte's band,  and  nephew  to  Friedrich  Griesbach, 
the  oboe  player.  He  studied  music  under  his 
unde,  George  Leopold  Jacob  Griesbach,  and  at 
12  years  of  age  was  appointed  violoncellist  in 
the  Queen's  lumd.  He  then  studied  for  some 
years  under  Kalkbrenner.  On  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Queen's  band  at  her  death  he  came  to 
XiOndon  and  appeared  at  concerts  as  a  pianist. 
In  1 8a a  he  composed  a  symphony  and  a  capricdo 
for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  shortly  after- 
wards a  second  symphony  for  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  Although  he  was  after  this  time  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  tuition  he  found  time  to  pro- 
duce numerous  compositions  of  various  kinds,  and 
also  to  attain  to  no  mean  skill  in  astronomy, 
painting  in  water  colours,  entomology,  and  ma- 
thematics. His  principal  compositions  were 
*  Belshazzar's  Feast,'  an  oratorio,  written  in  1835 
with  a  view  to  stage  representation,  but  such 
performances  being  intei^dicted  he  some  years 
afterwards  remodelled  the  work,  and  it  was  per- 
formed, under  the  title  of '  Daniel,'  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  on  June  30,  1854;  Overture 
and  Music  to  Shakspere's  'Tempest';  'James 
the  First,  or,  The  Royal  Captive,'  operetta ;  'The 
Goldsmith  of  West  CHieap,'  opera ;  '  Eblis,'  c^ra 
(unfinished);    'Raby  Ruins,'    musical   drama; 
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several  overtures  and  other  instrumental  pieces, 
anthems,  songs,  cantatas,  &c.  He  also  wrote 
'An  Analysis  of  Musical  Sounds'  (published), 
and  'The  fundamental  elements  of  Counter- 
point,' 'The  Acoustic  Laws  of  Harmony,'  and 
'  Tables  shewing  the  variations  of  musical  pitch 
from  the  time  of  Handel  to  1859 '  (unpublished). 
He  was  14  times  a  director  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society.    He  died  Jan.  9,  1875.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GRIESINGER,  Gboro  Atioust,  deserves  a 
word  of  grateful  mention  for  his  charming  little 
work  on  Haydn — ^  Biographische  Notizen  Uber 
Joseph  Haydn'(i  a6  pages) — which  was  originally 
communicated  to  the  Allg.  Musik.  Zeitung  from 
July  to  Sept.  1809,  and  then  published  by 
Breitkopf  ft  Hartel  in  18 10.  Griesinger  was  a 
'  Legations-Rath '  of  the  Saxon  government,  and 
possibly  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Vienna.  At 
any  rate  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Haydn 
tor  the  last  ten  yean  of  the  life  of  the  latter,  and 
he  claims  to  report  directly  from  his  lips,  oflen 
in  his  very  words.  His  work  was  used  by 
Framery  for  his  'Notice  sur  Haydn'  (Paris,  1810), 
but  Griesinger  complains  that  his  statements  have 
often  been  widely  departed  from,  and  in  one  case 
ui  absolute  invention  introduced. 

Whether  he  was  the  same  Griesinger  who 
founded  singing  societies  and  public  oonoerts  in 
Stuttgart  10  or  i  a  years  after  Haydn's  death,  is 
not  apparent.     He  died  April  37,  i8a8.        [G.] 

GRIFFIN,  Georgb  Euoenb,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, was  bom  Jan.  8,  1781.  At  sixteen  years 
of  age  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  composer 
by  Uie  production  of  a  concerto  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  in  which  the  melody  of '  The  Blue 
Bell  of  Scotland'  was  introduced.  He  next 
published  a  P.  F.  sonata,  with  ad  libitum  violin, 
and  an  'Ode  to  Charity,*  inscribed  to  the 
supporters  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  published 
in  1806.  His  remaining  compositions,  with  the 
exception  of  three  quartets  for  stringed  instru- 
ments, were  all  for  the  pianoforte,  either  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  other  instruments.  They 
comprise  two  concertos  for  P.  F.  and  orchestra ; 
a  quartet  for  pianoforte  and  strings ;  four  sonatas ; 
five  dive^mentos;  four  rondos;  six  nuurchee; 
six  airs ;  a  canriocio ;  an  introduction  to  an 
arrangement  of  the  military  movement  from 
Haydn*s  1 3th  symphony ;  and  two  sets  of  quad- 
rilles. Griffin  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  One  of  his  stringed 
quartets  was  given  by  that  body  on  Feb.  38, 
1814,  and  his  P..F.  quartet  on  April  14,  181 7, 
he  himself  playing  the  P.  F.  part.  Griffin  was 
stricken  witn  mortol  illness  whilst  attending  one 
of  the  Society's  concerts,  and  died  a  few  days 
afterwards  in  May  1863,  His  compositions  were 
formed  upon  classical  models,  and  were  esteemed 
in  their  day,  although  now  forgotten.  [W.H.H.] 

GRIFFIN,  Thomas,  an  organ  builder,  in  1741 
erected  an  organ  in  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  and 
engaged  '  to  play  himself  or  provide  an  organist.' 
He  is  said  to  have  also  built  oi^gans  in  other  City 
churches.  On  Jan.  11,  1763  (being  then  a 
Common  Councilman  for  Lajigboiun  Ward  and 
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one  of  the  Gresliam  Committee),  be  was  appointed 
Profeasor  of  Music  in  Greeham  College  in  the 
voom  of, Charles  Gardner,  deceased.  He  seems 
to  have  been  totally  incapable  of  performiqg  the 
duties  of  the  office,  since  we  l«am  from  a  con- 
temporary newspaper  that  on  Jan*  29,  1 763,  the 
day  appomted  for  nis  first  lecture,  John  Potter, 
who  had  acted  as  deputy  to  his  predecessor, 
appeared  to  lecture  for  him,  but  the  audience 
refused  to  hear  him,  and  compelled  him  to  retire ; 
that  on  Feb.  1 3  following  Griffin  himself  appeared, 
apologised  for  his  absence  on  Jan.  39,  which  he 
assured  the  audience  was  owing  solely  to  his  not 
having  had  sufficient  time  to  prepare  a  proper 
lecture,  and  then  retired  without  saying  more; 
and  that  he  soon  afterwards  deliyered  a  lecture, 
which  lasted  1 1  minutes,  in  an  almost  inaudible 
tone  of  yoice.  He  died  in  1 7  7 1 .  Hawkins  asserts 
him  to  have  been  a  barber.  He  was  more  probably 
of  the  Barber-Surgeons*  Company.       [W.  H.  H. J 

GRIMALDI.    See  Nicolini. 

GRIMM,  Julius  Otto,  German  pianist  and 
composer  of  some  note ;  bom  1 830  at  Pemau  in 
Saxony ;  was  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatorium  of 
Leipzig.  When  Grimm  had  finished  the  course 
of  instruction  there,  he  found  ^nployment  at 
GotUngen,.  and  was  subsequently  appointed  con^ 
ductor  of  the  Musikverein  at  A^unirter,  where 
he  is  still  liying  as  a  teacher  of  singing  and 
piapoforte  playing.  He  has  hitherto  published 
peces  for  the  pianoforte,  songs,  and  a  few 
orchestral  oompositions,  of  which  latter  his '  Suite 
In  canon-form  has  made  the  roimd  of  German 
concert-rooms  successfully,  and  In  point  of  clever 
workmanship,  deserves  aJl  the-  praise  it  has  met 
with.  [E.  D.] 

GRISAR,  Albkbt,  bom- at  Antwerp,  Dec.  36,, 
1808,  was  intended  for  commerce,  ana  with  that 
view  was  placed  in  a  house  of  business  at  Liver* 
pool.  The  loye  of  music  was  howeyer  too  strong 
for  him,  and  after  a  few  struggles  with  his  family 
he  ran  away  to  Paris,  and  reached  it  only  a 
day  or  two  before  the  Revolution  of  July  1830. 
He  began,  to  study  under  Reicha,  but  the  reyo* 
lution  spread  to  Belgium,  and  Grisar  was  obliged 
to  join  his  &mily  in  Antwerp.  His  first  public 
success  was  '  Le  Mariage  impoenble  *  at  Brussels 
in  the  spring  of  1833.  ^^  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  government,  and  procured  him  a  grant 
of  1 300  francs  towards  the  completion,  of  hiq 
musical  edpcation.  He  retiuned  to  Paris  and 
henceforward  gaye  hiniself  up  almpet  entirely 
to  the  theatre.  His  first  appearance  there  was 
at  the  Op^ra^Comique  with  'L*an  mil.'  Though 
not  unsuccessful  he  was  dissatisfied  with  hims^, 
and  in  1840  or  1841  went  to  Naples. to  study 
composition  und^r  Mercadante;  and  there  he 
remained  tat,  seyeral  yeiMV.  In  1848  he  wins 
again  in  Paris,  and  (ud  not  leave  it  till  his 
death,  which  took  placq  at  Ajofdhret  <m,  June 
15,  1869.  Nineteen  of  his  comic  opens  were 
produced  on  the  stage,  and  a.do2sen  more,  remained 
in  MS.  A  list  will  be  found  in  Pougin*s  sup- 
plement to  F^tis.  He  also  published  more  than 
50  melodies  and  romances.     His  statue^   by 
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Brackeleer,  is  in  the  yestibule  of  t)ie  Antwerp 
Theatre,  and  a  life  of  him  by  Pongin  has  been 
published  by  Hachette.  With  the  Parisians  he 
was  a  great  &vourite.  'A  channing  delicate 
natural  musician,  seyeral  of  whose  worics  will 
remain  to  attest  the  rare  excellenoe  of  his  talent* 
is  the  judgment  of  a  French  critic  in  the  Menes- 
trel.  On  an  Englishman  however — and  one  who 
knew  him  and  liked  him — ^he  made  a  difTereot 
impressian ; '  His  music,'  says  Mr.  Chorley,  'leaves 
not  the  slightest  trace  on  the  memory.  I  cannot 
recall  from  the  whole  list  a  melody,  a  touch  of 
instrumental  noyelty,  an  indication  of  character 
or  local  colouT'*  M.  Chouquet  (Musique  Drama- 
tique,  386),  while  praising  his  fresh  and  graceful 
melody  and  his  sympathy  with  the  scene  and  the 
situation,  will  not  allow  him  a  place  above  the 
second  rank.  [6.] 

GRISI,  GiuuA.  This  fiunons  operatic  yocsl- 
ist,  daughter  of  Gaetano  Grisi,  an  officer  ct 
engineers  under  Napoleon,  was  bom  at  Milan  in 
x8i3;  others  say  1810,  others  eyen  1806.  She 
belonged  to  a  fimvly  of  artists.  Her  maternal  aunt 
was  the  celebrated  Grassini;  her  eldest  nster, 
Giuditta  (bom  at  Milan,  July  28,  1805),  wss 
a  singer  of  high  merit ;  and  her  cousin,  Cariotta 
Grisi, originally  educated  asasinger,  became,  under 
the  tuition  of  Perrot,.the  most  chaxining  dancer  of 
her  time.  Probably  her  mother,  like  the  rest  of 
the  famify,  had  before  marriage  made  music  her 
profession.  If  so,,  with  a  soldier  for  a  frkther  and 
a  singer  for  a  mother,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
future  'dramatic  soprano*  came  indeed  of  suit- 
able parentage.  Her  earliest  Instructors  were 
suocessiyely  her  sister  Giuditta;  Filippo  CeUi, 
afterwards  resident  professor  in  London ;  Madame 
Boocabadati ;  and  Guglielmi,  son  of  the  composer 
of  that  name.  At  the  age  of  seyenteen  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  public  as  Emma  in  Ros- 
sini's 'Zelmira.*  In  1830  Mr.  C.  C.  GreviCe 
saw  her  at  Florence  with  David  in  *  Ricciardo^* 
and  says,  '  She  is  like  Pasta  in  fSsoe  and  figure, 
but  much  handsomer.  She  is  only  eighteen.* 
Rossini  took  a  great  interest  in  the  young  and 
promising  Giulietta,  for  whom  he  predicted  a 
orilliant  future.  'Touth,  uncommon  penonal 
attractions,  a.  beautiful  yoice,  and  incQcationfl 
already  of  that  stage  talent  afterwards  so  remsriE- 
ably  deyeloped;  combined,*  says  one  who  speaks 
with  authority  on  the  subject^  '  to  obtain  a  re- 
ception for  their  possessor  more  hearty  and  more 
unanimously  favourable  than  often  falls  to  the  lot 
of  a  debutante.*  One  of  Giulia*s  wannest  admireis 
was  Bellini,  who,  composing  at  Milan  the  opera 
of  'Norma*  for  Pasta,  recognised  in  the  young 
artist  all  the  qualifications  for  a  perfect  Adalgua.  . 
Straneely  enough,  when  the  opera  was  fint 
brought  out,  the  first  act  proyed  almost  a  fiasco; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  duet  for  Nonna  and 
Adalgisa  in  the  3nd  Act  that  the  audience  begsn 
to  applaud.  Dissatisfied  with  her  engagement  at 
Milan,  and  unable  to  get  herself  released  from  it 
by  ordinary  means,  the  impulsive  Giulia  toc^  to 
flight,  and  escaping  across  the  frontier  reached 
Paris,  where  she  found  her  aunt^  Madame  Gras- 
sini, her  nster  Giuditta^  and  Roamni,--at  that 
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time  artistic  director  of  the  Th^tre  dee  Italiens. 
She  had  no  trouble  in  obtaining  an  engage- 
ment. Rossini,  who  had  not  forgotten  her  per- 
formance in  'Zehnira,'  offered  her  the  part  of 
Semiramide  in  his  own  admirable  opera  of  that 
name;  and  in  1832  Mdlle.  Grisi  made  her  first 
appearance  at  the  Italian  Opera  of  Paris  in  the 
character  of  the  Assyrian  Queen,  Mdlle.  Eckerlin 
representing  Arsaoe,  and  Signer  Tamburini 
Assur.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  perfect 
than  Mdlle  Grisi's  success  ;  and  for  sixteen  con- 
secutive years,  from  1832  to  1849,  she  was 
engaged  and  re-engaged  at  the  Theatre  des 
Italiens.  Mdlle.  Grid  passed  the  winter  of 
1833  at  Venice,  where  Bellini  wrote  and  pro- 
duced '  I  Montecchi  ed  I  Capuleti '  for  the  two 
sisters,  Giudltta  and  Giulia.  She  did  not  visit 
London  until  1834,  where  she  made  her  first 
appearance,  amid  general  admiration,  as  Ninetta 
in  'La  Gazza  Ladra'  (April  8th).  Her  first 
great  London  success,  however,  was  achieved  in 
the  part  of  Anna  Bolena.  The  chief  characters  in 
this  work — which  Donizetti  had  written  for  Galli, 
Bubini,and  Madame  Pasta — ^became  identified  in 
London  with  Lablache,  Rubini,  and  Mdlle.  Grisi. 
Strangely  enough,  the  opera  itself,  which  was  at 
one  time  looked  upon  as  its  composer's  master- 
piece, seems  now  all  but  forgotten.  Those 
however  who  saw  Grid  in  the  part  of  the  heroine 
will  never  forget  it.  On  the  occasion  of  her 
first  appearance  in  London,  the  'Times*  critic 
described  her  voice  as  a  '  pure,  brilliant,^  power- 
ful, flexible  soprano  ....  one  of  the  finest  we 
ever  heard.'  '  As  an  actress,*  added  the  writer, 
'Mdlle.  Grid  exhibits  discriminative  powers 
of  no  common  order.'  When  she  undertook 
the  part  of  Semiramide,  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
it  was  said  by  everyone  that  Pasta  having 
now  retired  her  only  successor  was  Grid.  In 
the  year  1835  Bellini  wrote  'I  Puritani'  for 
Grid,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  and  Lablache;  that 
memorable  operatic  quartet  of  which  she  was 
the  last  survivor.  It  is  true  that  after  Rubini 
had  been  replaced  by  Mario  the  quartet  was 
stUl  incomparable ;  and  it  was  for  the  new 
combination — Grid,  Mario,  Tamburini,  and  La- 
blache— that  Donizetti,  in  1843,  composed  '  Don 
Pasquale.'  '  Don  Pasquale,'  like  'Anna  Bolena,' 
vidted  London  and  soon  became  naturalised; 
and  year  after  year  the  Mario  quartet,  like  the 
Rubini  quartet,  spent  the  winter  in  Paris,  the 
summer  in  London.  Fortunately  the  Paris 
season  does  not  interfere  with  our  own.  Indeed, 
owing  to  the  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  seasons 
taking  place  in  the  winter,  it  is  posdble  to  form 
in  London  for  the  sunmier  an  operatic  troupe 
superior  to  that  of  either  St.  Petersburg  or  Paris, 
azid  which  shall,  in  fact,  include  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ornaments  of  both  the  great  European 
winter  companies.  But  between  Paris  and  Lon- 
don in  particular  an  entente  eordiale  had  long 
existed ;  and  Madame  Grid,  with  her  attendant 
tenor,  baritone,  and  basso,  must  have  been  as 
much  at  home  in  one  of  these  capitals  as  in  the 
other. 
When,  in  1846,  Mr.  Lumley's  oompany  was 
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broken  up  by  the  sudden  departure  of  his  prin- 
cipal singers,  together  with  Mr.  Costa,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  orchestra,  the  second  of  the  great 
quartets  came  to  an  end.  It  struggled  on  for  a 
time  in  the  reduced  form  of  a  trio :  Grisi,  Mario 
and  Tamburini,  without  Lablache.  Then  the 
trio  became  a  duet;  but  Grisi  and  Mario  still 
sang  the  duo  eoncertante  which  Donizetti  had 
written  for  them  in  '  Don  Pasquale,'  as  no  other 
dngers  could  sing  it.  They  were  still '  the  rose 
and  the  nightingale  *  of  Heine's  Paridan  Letters, 
'the  rose  the  nightingale  among  flowers,  the 
nightingale  the  rose  among  birds.'  Mr.  N.  P. 
Willis  had  heard  Grid  in  London  in  the  year 
1834,  and,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  'Pencillings  by 
the  Way,'  did  not  much  like  her.  On  the  other 
hand,  Heine  heard  her  in  Paris  in  the  vear  1840, 
and,  as  he  assures  ns  in  his  'Lutetia,  liked  her 
very  much.  The  unbounded  admiration  of  the 
German  poet  would  probably  have  consoled 
Madame  Grid,  if  she  had  ever  troubled  herself 
about  the  matter,  for  the  very  limited  admir- 
ation expressed  for  her  by  the  American  prose- 
writer. 

From  the  year  1834,  when  she  made  her  d^but 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  London,  until  the  year 
1 861,  when  she  retired  from  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  Madame  Grid  only  missed  one  season 
in  London — that  of  1842.  And  it  was  a  rare 
thing  indeed  when  she  was  engaged  that  illness 
or  any  other  cause  prevented  her  from  appearing. 
She  seldom  disappointed  the  public  by  her  ab- 
sence; and  never,  when  she  was  present,  by 
her  singing.  There  is  some  dgnificance  in  styling 
such  vocalists  'robust,'  for  there  are  robust 
sopranos  as  there  are  robust  tenors.  Indeed  no 
one  who  has  not  really  a  robust  constitution 
could  stand  such  wear  and  tear,  which  are  the 
indispensable  accompaniments — which  form,  one 
might  almost  say,  the  very  substance — of  the  life 
of  a  great  singer.  In  the  year  1854  she  made 
an  artistic  tour  in  the  United  States,  in  com- 
pany with  Signer  Mario.  In  1859  '^®  accepted 
an  engagement  at  Madrid,  whidi  was  not  suc- 
cessful and  was  rapidly  broken  off.  In  1861 
Madame  Grid  dgned  an  agreement  with  Mr. 
Gye  binding  her  not  to  appear  again  in  public 
within  a  term  of  five  years.  Mr.  Gye  thought, 
no  doubt,  that  in  this  case  five  years  were  as 
good  as  fifty.  But  he  had  reckoned  without  hia 
prima  doima,  who,  in  the  vear  1866,  to  the 
regret  of  her  friends,  and  to  tne  astonishment  of 
every  one,  came  out  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in 
her  old  part  of  Lucrezia.  After  that  Madame 
Grid  still  continued  from  time  to  time  to  sing  at 
concerts,  and  as  a  concert  dnger  gained  much 
and  deserved  applause.  She  had  for  years  made 
London  her  head-quarters,  and  on  leaving  it^  in 
1869  to  pay  a  visit  to  Berlin  had  no  intention 
of  not  returning  to  the  capital  where  she  had 
obtained  her  greatest  and  most  prolonged  suc- 
cesses. She  did  not  however  return.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  seized  her,  and  after  a  short 
attack  she  died  at  the  Hotel  du  Nord,  Berlin, 
on  the  25th  Nov.  1869.  Her  artistic  life  had 
lasted  about  35  yean;  and  oonddering  that  fiMst» 
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•nd  the  vigoroas  ooiuititiition  whioh  suoh  •  fitct 
indicates,  it  may  eafely  be  inferred  that  but  for 
the  accident  of  a  levere  cold,  which  appears  to 
have  been  neglected,  she  would  have  lived  to 
■omething  like  the  age  attained  by  so  manv 
distinguished  members  of  the  profession  to  which 
she  belonged,  and  of  which  for  an  unusually  long 
period  she  formed  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments. 
Mdlle.  Grisi  was  married  on  April  34, 1836,  to 
Count  de  Melcy,  but  the  union  was  not  a  happy 
one,  and  was  cUssolved  by  law.  Later  on  she 
was  again  married  to  Signer  Mario,  by  whom  she 
had  three  daughters.  [H.  &  £.] 

GROSSE  CAISSE  and  GROSSE  TROMMEL 
are  respectiTely  the  French  and  German  terms 
for  the  bass-drum.     [Drum,  3.]  [V.  de  P.] 

GROSSI.    See  Sifaob. 

GROSSO.  Italian  fat  'great.'  The  'Con- 
certo Grosso*  of  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century, 
■aid  to  have  been  invented  by  Torelli  in  1700, 
was  a  piece  for  a  combination  of  several  solo 
instruments  with  the  full  band.  Thus  Corelli's 
Concerti  Grossi  (op.  6)  are  described  in  the  title 
as  'eon  due  violini  e  violoncello  di  concertino 
obligati,  e  due  altri  violini  e  basso  di  concerto 
grosso,  ad  arbitrio  che  si  potramo  radoppiare.' 
The  same  is  the  case  with  Handel's  '  1 2  Grand 
Concertos,'  which  are  for  a  solo  violins  and  a 
oello,  accompanied  by  and  alternating  with  a 
band  of  a  violins,  viola,  cello,  and  bass.  The 
piece  contained  4,  5,  or  6  movements  of  different 
tempo,  one  being  usually  a  fugue  and  one  a 
dance,  and  all  in  the  same  key. 

The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  works  of  either 
Haydn  or  Mozart.  It  was  probably  last  used  by 
Greminiani,  who,  before  his  death  in  1761,  ar- 
ranged CoreIli*s  solos  as  Concerti  Grossi.        [G.] 

GROSSVATER-TANZ,  t.s.  grandfather-dance. 
A  curious  old  German  iamily-dance  of  the  1 7th 
century,  which  was^^reatly  in  vogue  at  weddings. 
Spohr  had  to  introduce  it  into  the  Festival  march 
which  he  wrote  by  command  for  the  marriage  of 
Princess  Marie  of  Hesse  with  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Meiningen  in  1825  (Selbstbiog.  ii.  165).  It  con- 
sisted of  three  parts,  the  first  of  wUch  was  an 
andante  in  triple  time,  sung  to  the  words 

'  Und  sis  der  OroMrater  die  OroManntter  nahm. 
Da  war  der  Groarrater  ein  Braatigain,' 

to  which  succeeded  two  quick  phrases  in  s-4 

time— 

AndanU 
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As  this  dance  usuaUy  concluded  an  evening,  it 
was  also  called  the  '^Kehraus'  (clear-out).  Its 
chief  musical  interest .  arises  from  the  fact  that 
\tis  the  'air  of  the  1 7th  century,*  which  Schumann 
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In  his  'Caraaval'  Introdacesin  the  'Marcli  of  tlie 
DavidsbUndler  against  the  Philistines.*  He  also 
usee  it  in  the  finale  of  his '  Papilkm%*  op.  3.  [£.  P.] 

GROUND  BASS.  The  meet  obvioos  and 
easily  realisable  means  of  arriving  at  sym- 
metiy  and  proportion  in  musical  works  is  by 
repetition,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  earliest 
attempts  in  this  direction  took  the  safe  side  of 
making  the  symmetry  absolute  by  repeating  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again  in  the  fonn  of 
variations ;  and  of  this  order  of  form  a  Ground 
Bass,  which  consisted  of  constant  repetition  of 
a  phrase  in  the  Bass  with  varied  figures  and  har- 
monies above  it,  is  a  sub-order.  At  an  esriy 
period  of  Modem  Music  this  was  a  very  popular 
device,  resorted  to  alike  by  Italians,  suoi  ss 
Carissimi  and  Astorga,  and  by  our  English  PuroeO. 
In  the  works  of  Puroell  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  examples,  both  in  his  songs  in  ^e  Orpheoi 
Britannicus,  and  in  his  dramatic  works,  as  in  the 
Dido  and  ^neas,  in  which,  though  not  a  lengtiiy 
work,  thero  are  three  songs  on  a  Ground  Ban; 
the  best  of  which  *  When  I  am  laid  in  earth.* 
has  often  been  pointed  out  as  a  fine  example. 
An  expansion  ot  the  idea  was  also  adopted  by 
him  in  the  'Music  before  the  play*  of  Kinz 
Arthur  in  which  the  fiffure  after  being  repeated 
many  times  in  the  baas  is  transferred  to  the  upper 
parts,  and  also  treated  by  inversion.  Bach  and 
Handel  both  made  uae  of  the  same  device  ;  the 
former  in  his  Passacagliafor  Clavier  with  Pedal% 
and  the  'Cruq^us'  of  his  Mass  in  B  minor; 
and  the  latter  in  his  Choruses  '  Envy  eldest-bom 
of  Hell'  in  Saul,  and  'O  Baal  monarch  of  the 
skies'  in  Deborah.  In  modem  times  Brahms 
has  produced  a  fine  example  in  the  Finale  to  the 
Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Haydn  in  Bb  fcr 
Orohestra. 

At  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  Ground 
Basses  were  known  by  the  names  of  their  authon» 
as  •  Farinell's  Ground,'  ♦  Purcell's  Ground,*  etc., 
and  extemporising  on  a  Ground  Bass  was  a  very 
popular  amusement  with  musicians.  Christophor 
Simpson's  *Chelys  Minuritionum,  or  Division 
Viol*  (1665),  was  intended  to  teacli  the  practice, 
which  he  describes  as  follows — '  Diminution  <tf 
division  to  a  Ground  is  the  breaking  either  of 
the  bass  or  of  any  higher  part  that  is  applicable 
thereto.    The  manner  of  expressing  it  is  thus:— 

*  A  Ground,  subject,  or  bass,  call  it  what  yoa 
please,  is  pricked  down  in  two  several  papov; 
one  for  him  who  is  to  play  the  ground  upon  an 
organ,  harpsichord,  or  what  other  instrument 
may  be  apt  for  that  purpose :  the  other  for  him 
that  plays  upon  the  viol,  who  having  the  said 
ground  before  his  eyes  as  his  theme  or  subject^ 
plays  such  variety  of  descant  or  division  in  con- 
cordance thereto  as  his  skill  and  present  inventioo 
do  then  suggest  unto  him.' 

A  long  extract  and  a  specimen  of  a  *  Dirinon, 
on  a  Ground'  are  given  in  Hawkinses  HistoiT, 
chap.  1 49.  [C.  H.  H.P.] 

GRUTZMACHER,  Fbiedrioh  Wilhelm  Lui>- 
wio,  a  distinguished  violoncellist  of  our  day,  eon 
of  a  musician,  bom  at  Dessau,  March  i,  1832. 
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His  mtuical  facvlty  showed  itself  very  early,  and 
he  was  thoroughly  instructed  in  theory  by  F. 
Schneider,  and  in  the  cello  by  Drechsler.  In 
1848  he  went  to  Leipsic,  wnere  he  at  once 
attracted  the  notice  of  David,  and  in  1849, 
when  only  1 7,  became  first  cello  and  solo  player 
at  the  Grewandhaus,  and  a  teacher  in  the  Conser- 
vatorium.  In  60  he  was  called  to  Dresden-,  where 
he  still  resides  as '  Kammer-Virtuos*  to  the  King 
of  Saxony.  He  has  visited  most  of  the  northern 
capitals  of  Europe,  and  was  in  England  in  67 
and  68,  playing  at  the  Philharmonic  (May  ao, 
1867),  Musical  Union,  and  Crystal  Palace.  His 
compositions  embrace  orchesUtJ  and  chamber 
pieces,  songs,  etc.,  besides  concertos  and  other 
compositions  for  the  cello.  His  exercises  and 
studies  are  specially  valuable  {*  Tagliche  Uebun< 
gen*  and  'Technologic  des  ViolonceUroiels,'  used 
in  the  Leipdc  Gonservatorium).  We  are  also 
indebted  to  him  for  many  careful  editions  of 
standard  works  (Beethoven's  Sonatas  for  Piano- 
forte and  Cello,  Romberg's  Concertos,  Bocche- 
rini*s  Sonatas,  etc.,  etc.),  and  for  the  revival  of 
some  forgotten  works  of  considerable  interest. 
Ab  a  player  he  has  an  extraordinary  command  of 
difficulties,  and  his  style  is  remarkable  alike  for 
vigour,  point,  and  delicacy.  Ab  a  teacher  he 
is  greatly  and  deservedly  esteemed,  and  has 
formed  a  number  of  fine  players  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe.  Amongst  them  his  brother  Leopold, 
bom  Sept.  4,  1835,  <uid  now  (78)  first  cello  in 
the  Duke  of  Meiningen's  band,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable.  [T.  P.  H.] 

GUADAGNI,  Gabtano,  one  of  the  most 
fomous  male  oontralti  of  the  last  century,  was 
bom  at  Lodi^  about  1725  (F^tis)  or,  perhaps, 
later.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  history. 
In  1747  he  was  singing  at  Parma:  in  48  he 
came,  very  young,  to  London  as  'serious  man' 
in  a  burletta  troupe,  with  Pertici,  Laschi,  Frasi, 
etc.  'His  voice  attracted  the  notice  of  Han- 
del, who  assigned  him  the  parts  in  the  Messiah 
and  Samson,  which  had  been  originally  composed 
for  Mrs.  Cibber,'  in  the  studying  which  parts/ 
says  Bumey,  'he  applied  to  me  for  assistance. 
During  his  first  residence  in  England,  which  was 
four  or  five  years,  he  was  more  noticed  in 
singing  English  than  Italian.  He  quitted  London 
about  1 753.'  A  year  later  he  sang  at  Paris  and 
Versailles,  after  which  he  went  to  Lisbon  to 
sing  under  Gizziello,  and  in  1755  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  during  the  earthquake.  To 
Gixziello  he  owed  much  of  his  improvement  and 
refinement  of  singing.  His  ideas  of  acting  were 
derived  much  earlier  firom  Garrick,  who  took  as 
much  pleasure  in  forming  him  as  an  actor  (for 
'The  Fairies*  of  Smith),  as  Gizziello  did  after- 
wards  in  polishing  his  style  of  vocalisation.  After 
leaving  Portugal,  he  acquired  great  reputation 
in  all  the  principal  theatres  of  Italy.  There  he 
sang  the  part  of  '  Telemaco,'  written  for  him  by 
Gluck,  who  procured  his  engagement  in  1766 
at  Vienna,  as  'Orfeo.'  Havinsf  excited  both 
admiration   and   disturbance   in   that   capital, 
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he  returned  to  London  in  1769.  'As  an  actor 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  equal  on  any  operatic 
stage  in  Europe :  his  figure  was  uncommonly 
elegant  and  noble ;  his  countenance  replete  with 
beauty,  intelligence,  and  dignity ;  and  his  attitudes 
and  gestures  were  so  full  of  grace  and  propriety, 
that  they  would  have  been  excellent  studies  for 
a  statuary.  But,  though  his  manner  of  singing 
was  perfectly  delicate,  polished,  and  refined,  his 
voice  seemed,  at  first,  to  disappoint  every  hearer, 
for  he  had  now  changed  it  to  a  soprano,  and 
extended  its  compass  from,  six  or  seven  notes  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen'  (Bumey).  The  same  writer 
gives  a  curious  criticism  of  his  style,  too  long  to 
quote  here,  firom  which  it  appears  that  he  produced 
his  best  effects  by  singing  unaccompanied  and  by 
fining  off  his  notes  to  a  thread.  He  had  strong 
resentments  and  high  notions  of  his  own  import* 
anoe,  which  made  him  many  enemies.  He  sang 
under  J.  C.  Bach  in  the  Lent  of  1 770,  and  later 
in  the  same  year  was  heard  at  Verona  by  the 
Electress  of  Saxe,  who  brought  him  to  Munich, 
where  he  remained  in  great  favour  with  the 
Elector  till  the  death  of  that  prince.  In  1 766 
he  sang  at  Potsdam  before  fVederick  II,  who 
gave  him  a  handsome  gold  snuffbox  studded 
with  brilliants, — the  finest  he  had  ever  given. 
In  1777  he  returned  to  Padua.  There  Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe  heard  him  (1784)  in  a  motetto, 
and  found  his  voice  still  full  and  well-toned, 
and  his  style  -excellent.  He  insisted  on  Lord 
Mount-Edficumbe  going  to  his  house,  where  he 
entertained  him  with  fantoceini,  wMch  he  ex- 
hibited on  a  little  stage,  and  in  which  he  took 
great  delight.  This  writer  puts  his  death  in  the 
next  year,  1785 ;  but  F^tis  fixes  it  much  later,  in 
1 797.  He  died  possessed  of  considerable  wealth, 
which  he  spent  liberally  and  charitably.   [J.  M.] 

GUADAGNI,  ^lONOBa,  the  sister  of  the 
above,  came  to  London,  as  one  of  a  burletta  com- 
pany, with  Lovattini,  Morigi,  etc.,  in  1 766.  She 
appeared  as  '  Cecchina'  in  the  '  Buona  Fiffliuola,* 
^a  part  which  she  had  previously  played  m  Italy 
with  great  applause.  She  sang  for  several  seasons 
in  the  'Viaggiatori  ridicoli*  (1768),  and  other 
operas.  Her  husband  was  the  operate  composer, 
Felice  Alessandri,  of  Rome.  [J.  M.] 

GUADAGNINI,  a  numerous  &mily  of  Italian 
violin-makers,  of  the  Oemona  school,  tiiough  pro- 
bably originating  firom  Piaoenza.  The  first  genera- 
tion consists  of  LoRBNZO  and  John-Baftist  :  the 
latter  seems  always  to  have  been  a  family  name. 
Their  exact  kinship  is  uncertain.  They  worked 
from  about  1690  to  1740.  Both  claimed  to 
be  pupils  of  Stiudivarius.  The  violins  of  John- 
Baptist  fully  justify  this  claun.  They  are  finely 
designed,  and  covered  with  a  rich  dark  red 
varnish,  easilv  distinguishable  firom  the  glaring 
scarlet  varnish  used  by  the  second  John-Bapti/<t, 
and  are  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  Stradi- 
varian  school.  Jolm-Baptist  dated  from  Milan, 
IHacenza,  and  Turin:  he  sometimes  describes 
himself  as  '  Cremonensis,'  sometimes  as  *  Placen- 
tinus.'  The  violins  of  Lorenzo  are  of  high  sterling 
merit,  despite  their  divei^gence  firom  Uie  Stradi- 
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Tarian  model.  The  design  is  often  bold  t»  the 
verge  of  uncouthness ;  the  comen  are  heavy  and 
obtrugive ;  the  scroll  is  quite  unlike  that  of 
Stradivari  US :  the  vamish,  though  rich  and  good, 
is  less  brilliant.  Both  of  these  makers  are  highly 
esteemed,  and  good  specimens  command  prices 
varying  from  £40  to  £80.  lathe  second  genera- 
tion a  marked  decadence  is  observable.-  The 
second  John-Baptist  (probably  a  son  of  Lorenzo) 
made  a  large  number  of  useful- violins  of  the  com- 
moner sort.  They  are  mostly  of  the  Stradivarian 
pattern.  The  second  John-Baptist  introduced 
that  unpleasantly  high-coloured  varnish  which  is 
often  supposed  to  be  the  special  characteristic  of 
a  'Guadagnini.'  He  used  excellent  wood,  and  his 
instruments  are  in  good  repute  among  orchestral 
players.  He  usually  dates  from  Piaoenza.  To  the 
same  generation  belongs  Joskph  (i  740-1 760), 
who  usually  dates  from  Milan,,  and  claims  to  be 
fix>m  Cremona*  He  was  probably  a  brother  of 
the  second  John-Baptist.  His  work  is  massive 
and  full  of  character,  but  distinguiBhed  by  a  cer- 
tain rudeaoBS,  in  which  he  probably  imitated 
Joseph  Guamerius.  His  brownish'irellow  varnish 
contrasts .  oddly  with  that  of  his  contemporary 
John-Baptist  and  those  used  in  the  earlier  general 
tion.  The  third  and  following  generations  of  the 
Guadagnini  fiEunily  exhibit  a  lamentable  falling 
off.  Now  and  then  they  did  their  best  to  imitate 
the  work  of  their  predooessors :  more  often  they 
seem  to  have  worked  at  hap-hazard.  The  third 
generation  had^quite  lost  tne  art  of  varnishing. 
Sometimes  the  varnish  is  a  hard  and  cold  imita- 
tion of  that  of  John-Baptist  the  second :  some- 
times it  is  a  thick,  dull,  opaque  mass,  resembling 
paint :  sometimes  merely  a  thin  albuminous  wash. 
In  the  make  little  often  remains  of  the  Gremonese 
character  at  all.  Thev  nevertheleas  made  a  cer- 
tain number  of  useful  instruments.  Members  of 
the  family  are  believed  to  be  still  engaged  in  the 
violin  trade  at  Turin.  [£.  J.  P.] 

GUALANDI.    See  Oampioll 

GUARDUCCI,  ToMMASSo,  TosoAiro,  bom  at 
Montefiascone  about  1 720,  was  afterwards  a  pupil 
of  the  famous  Bemaoohi  at  Bologna,  and  became 
one  of  the  best  singers  of  his  time.  He  appeared 
at  most  of  the  chief  theatres  of  Italy  with  success 
from  1 745  to  1 770.  In  the  autumn  of  1 766  he 
was  brought  over  by  Mr.  Gordon,  one  of  the 
managers,  to  the  London  Opera  as  'first  man,' 
with  Grassi.  In  the  spring  of  1 767,  two  serious 
operas,  'Carattaoo'  by  J.  C.  Bach  and  Vento's 
'  Conquista  del  Messico,*  were  produced ;  and  in 
these  the  two  new  singers  excited  more  atten- 
tion, and  acquired  more  applause,'  than  before. 
Guarducci  was,  according  to  Bumey,  'tall  and 
awkward  in  figure,  inanimate  as  an  actor,  and  in 
countenance  ill-favoured  and  morbid ;  but  a  man 
of  great  probity  and  worth  in  his  private  character, 
and  one  of  the  most  correct  singears.  His  voice  was 
dear,  sweet,  and  flexible.  His  shake  and  intona- 
tions were  perfect,  and  by  long  study  and  prac- 
tice he  had  vanquished  aU  the  difficulties  of  his 
art,  and  possessed  himself  of  every  refinement.' 
Prejudice  at  first  ran  high  against  him,  but 


his  merit  made*  its  way,  and  his  highly -polished 
style  was  very  much  admired.  He  paid  a  high 
compliment  to  the  then-state  of  taste  in  Londoo, 
by  which  (he « told  Dr.  Bumey)  he  had  profited 
largely,  in  discarding  superfluous  and  ill-selected 
ornaments  from  his  singing.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  simplest  of  all  the  first  class  of  singers.  All 
his  effects  were  produced'  by  expression  and  high 
finish.  He  sang  in  the  Engliiih  oratorios  at 
short  notice»  wim  veiy  little  knowledge  of  onr 
language.  He  received,  however,  £600  for  twdve 
oratorios,  a  larger  sum  than  was  ever  given  on 
a  like  occasion  until  the  time  of  Miss  linley. 
In  1 771  he  retired,  and  lived  with  his  fiuuily, 
passing  the  winter  at  Florence  and  the  sumnier 
at  Montefiascone,  where  he  had  a  handsome 
oountzy-house.  [J.M.] 

GUARNIERI  or  GUARNERIUa  •  cds- 
brated  family  of  violin -makers  o£.  GremoDa. 
Their  pedigree  is  as  follows  :— 


1.  AndKM 
iwrked  l«g-lflM^ 
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Andrew.' 

worked 
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S.  Fcterof 

Civmona. 

worked 
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X.  Andbbas  GuARiriERi,  the  first  of  the  fiumlv. 
worked  with  Stradivari  in  the  workshop  of 
Nicholas  Amati,  and  like  Stradivari  developed 
out  of  his  ma«ter*s  model  an  entirely  origusl 
style.  Excellent  instruments  of  his  make,  nol 
very  highly  finished,  but  covered  with  fine  orange 
varnish,  are  dated  frtnn  the  sign  of  *  St.  ThereBSi* 
in  Cremona,  wbere  he  was  suoceeded  by  his  son, 

3.  JosKPH,  *  FiLiOB  Akdbas,'  who  SO  described 
himself  to  distinguish  himself  from  this  oeofdn. 
At  first  he  followed  his  father^s  pattern ;  but  he 
soon  developed  a  style  of  his  own,  in  which 
the  narrow  and  rapidly -widening,  wust,  the 
peculiar  set  of  the  soundholes,  and  a  more 
brilliant  vamish,  are  prominent  features.  Good 
spedmens  command  prices  varying  fitim  £30  to 
£So.  Some  pointa  first  traceable  in  his  woriL 
were  adopted  by  his  cousin.    His  brother, 

3.  Pbtbb  Gdabnibbi,  commonly  called  'Pim 
OF  Cbbmona  ' — from  his  describing  himself  in  hii 
tickets  as  'Cremonensis,'  i.e.  from  Cremona- 
emigrated  from  Cremona,  to  Mantua,  where  be 
also  worked  'sub  signo  Sanctee  Teresas.'  T^ 
originality  of  the  Guamieri  knew  no  limiti: 
Peter  of  Cremona  has  scarcely  a  point  in  comnun 
with  his  &ther  or  brother.  'There  is,*  ssjfs 
Mr.  Hart,  in  his  work  on  the  violin,  'increased 
breadth  between  the  sound-holes :  the  sound-hole 
is  rounder  and  more  perpendicular ;  the  middle 
bouts  are  more  contracted,  and  the  model  » 
more  raised.'  His  vamish  is  often  equal  to  that 
of  his  brother.  The  instruments  of  Peter  of 
Cremona  are  valued  by  oonnoisseun^  but  in  a 
less  degree  than  those  of  his  nephew, 

4.  Pbtbb  of  Veniob,  son  of  Joseph  filius  Ao- 
dreae,  who  adopted  his  uncle's  method,  and 
carried  the  'Petrine*  make  to  perfection.  Un- 
like the  rest  of  his  fieanily,  Peter  of  Y enioe  had 
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the  advantage  of  that  splendid  Venetian  vamiBh 
which  astomahes  the  beholder  in  the  work  of 
Montagnana.  His  violins,  though  of  high  model, 
have  a  fine  rich  tone,  and  are  in  their  way  com- 
plete masterpieces.  But  all  the  Guamieri  £Eunily 
yield  in  fame  to  the  celebrated 

5.  Joseph  dkl  Gesu,  bo  called  from  the 
I.H.S.  which  is  added  to  his  name  on  his  tickets. 
Sometimes  erroneously  said  to  have  been  a  pupil 
of  Stradivari,  with  whom  his  work  has  nothing 
in  common,  he  was  probably  a  pupil  of  his 
cousin  and  namesake.  His  attention  seems  to 
have  been  early  diverted  from  the  school  of  the 
Amati,  in  which  all  his  relatives,  and  Stradivari 
himself,  imbibed  their  first  ideas.  He  fixed  on 
the  works  which  the  early  Brescian  makers  had 
produced  before  the  Amati  fsunily  brought  into 
fihshion  geometrical  curves,  extreme  fineness  of 
finish,  and  softness  of  tone.  Whoever  may  have 
been  the  instructor  of  Joseph  Guamerius,  his  real 
master  was  Gaspar  di  Salo.  He  revived  the 
bold  and  rugged  outline,  and  the  masterly  care- 
lessness, and  with  it  the  massive  build  and 
powerful  tone,  of  the  earlier  school.  Perfection 
of  form  and  style  had  been  attained  by  others : 
tone  was  the  main  quality  sought  by  Joseph, 
and  the  endless  variety  of  his  work,  in  size,  in 
model,  and  in  cutting  of  sound-holes,  probably 
merely  indicates  the  many  ways  in  which  he 
■ought  it.  He  was  sedulous  in  the  selection  of 
tonorous  wood.  He  is  supposed  to  have  obtained 
a  piece  of  pine  of  vast  size,  possessing  extraor- 
dinary acoustic  properties,  from  which  he  made 
most  of  his  bellies.  The  bellies  made  from  this 
wood  have  a  stain  or  sap-mark  running  parallel 
with  the  finger-board  on  either  side.  This  great 
block  of  wood,  says  Mr.  Hart,  '  he  regarded  as  a 
mine  of  wealth.'  He  often  finished  an  instru- 
ment more  carefully,  perhaps  to  special  order: 
the  finer  examples  are  well  characterised  by  Mr. 
Hart  as  'a  strange  mixture  of  grace  and  bold- 
ness.* These  finer  examples  predominate  in  what 
has  been  termed  the  '  second  epoch  *  of  his  life  : 
but  the  truth  is  that  throughout  his  career  he 
worked  with  no  uniformity  as  to  design,  size, 
appearance,  or  degree  of  fizush,  and  without  any 
guide  but  his  own  genius,  and  the  scientific 
^nciples  he  had  wrought  out  by  experiment. 
The  story  of  Joseph  Guamerius  making  rude 
instruments  while  in  prison  out  of  chance 
pieces  of  wood  provided  by  the  daughter  of  his 
gaoler,  who  'sold  them  for  what  they  would 
fetch,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  his  con- 
finement,' rests  upon  no  satisfactory  evidence. 
Joseph  Guamerius  made  instnmients  often  of 
very  rude  appearance,  and  he  may  or  may  not 
have  been  at  some  time  imprisoned:  but  the 
story  of  the  '  prison  Josephs  *  has  probably  been 
invented  to  explain  the  hosts  of  spurious  instru- 
ments which  have  found  their  way  all  over  Etrope 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  great 
tone-producing  powers  of  the  '  Joseph '  were  thus 
early  very  well  known ;  but  the  softer  quality 
of  the  Amati  and  the  Stradivarius  violin  was 
usually  preferred  by  amateurs  until  the  present 
century,  when  Paganini*s  extraordinary  perform- 
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anoes  on  an  nnusally  fine  'Joseph*  sent  them  up 
at  once  three-fold  in  the  market.  The  value  of 
a  good  'Joseph  *  now  varies  firom  £150  to  £400, 
according  to  size,  power  of  tone,  finish,  and 
condition.  Only  extraordinary  specimens  fetch 
higher  prices. 

No  contemporary  copyist  imitated  Joseph 
Guamerius  with  much  success.  Landolfi  was  the 
best :  the  productions  of  the  Testores  and  of 
Lorenzo  Storioni  could  never  be  mistaken  for 
their  original.  No  violoncello  of  Joseph  Guar- 
nerius  has  ever  been  known  to  exist.      [E.  J.  P.] 

GUEBBERO,  Fbanoisoo,  one  of  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  early  Spanish  school  of 
composers,  was  bom  at  Seville  in  1528,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  first  from  an  elder  brother, 
and  then  from  the  great  Morales.  At  the  age 
of  18  he  was  made  chapel-master  at  Jaen,  a  few 
years  afterwards  obtained  a  similar  position  at 
Malaga  ;  and  finally  succeeded  Fernandez  in  the 
cathedral  at  Seville.  At  the  age  of  60  he  under- 
took a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  an  account  of 
which  was  afterwards  published  with  the  title  'El 
viage  de  Jerusalem  que  hizo  fVancisco  Guerrero,' 
etc.  (Alcala  161 1).  Guerrero  died  in  1599  at 
the  advanced  age  of  81.  His  most  important 
works  were  published  under  the  title,  'Liber 
primus  Missarum  F.  Guerero  Hispalensis  Odei 
phonasco  autore'  (Paris,  Du  Chemin  1566). 
This  contains  4  masses  in  5  parts,  viz.  'Sancta 
et  immaculata  * ;  '  In  te  Domine  speravi ' ;  '  Con- 
gratulamini  mihi';  'Super  flumina  Babylonis.* 
5  masses  in  4  parts,  viz.  '  De  B.  Virgine' ;  '  Dor- 
mendo  un  giomo ' ;  '  Inter  vestibulum' ;  '  Beata 
Mater';  and  'Pro  Defunctis.'  Also  the  motets 
'Ave  viigo  sanctissima'  (5  parts),  'Usquequo 
Domine*  (6  parts),  and  'Pater  Noster'  (8  parts). 

There  is  a  copy  of  the  book  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna.  Sandoval,  in  his  life  of 
Charles  V,  tells  us  that  Guerrero  presented  this 
volume  to  the  Emperor,  and  that  monarch's 
musical  reputation  chiefly  rests  on  the  fact  that, 
after  hearing  one  of  these  compositions,  he  called 
Guerrero  'a  thief  and  a  plagiarist,  while  his 
singers  stood  astonished,  as  none  of  them  had 
discovered  these  thefts  till  they  were  pointed  out 
by  the  Emperor.'  But  they  may  possibly  have 
discovered,  notwithstanding  their  respectful  as- 
tonishment, that  Guerrero  was  guilty  of  nothing 
more  than  using  the  ordinary  mannerisms  of  a 
particular  school. 

The  Vienna  library  also  possesses  a  collection 
of  Magnificats  by  Guerrero,  printed  at  Louvain, 
by  Phalesius  in  1563.  Eslava  has  printed  in 
his  *  lora-Acro-Hispana '  the  Passion  according 
to  St.  Matthew  for  4  voices,  {or  Palm  Sunday, 
and  that  according  to  St.  John  (5  voices)  for 
Good  Friday.  Also  3  motets  for  5  voices  and 
a  4-part  mass,  'Simile  est  regnum  ccelorum.* 
[Eslava.]  [J.B.S.B.] 

GUEST,  Ralph,  was  bom  in  1742  at  Basely, 
Shropshire.  At  a  very  early  age  he  became  a 
member  of  the  choir  in  the  church  of  his  native 
place.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  came  to 
London  and  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits; 
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bnt  the  lore  of  musie  induced  him  to  enter  in 
addition  the  choir  of  Portland  Chapel.  After 
five  yean  he  removed  to  Bury  St.  Ecununds,  and 
entered  into  businesi  on  hia  own  account.  From 
Ford,  organist  of  St.  Jamee^B  Church,  Bury,  he 
learned  organ-playing,  and  in  1 805  was  appointed 
dioir-master  at  St.  Mary's  there,  and  later,  on 
the  erection  of  an  orsan  there,  its  organist.  He 
then  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  profession 
of  music.  He  published  '  The  Psalms  of  David,' 
arranged  for  every  day  in  the  month,  retaining 
many  of  the  old  psalm  tunes  and  adding  about 
sixty  new  ones.  He  subsequently  published  a 
supplement  under  the  title  of  'Hymns  and 
PaaJms/  with  music  composed  and  adapted  by 
him.  He  also  composed  many  songs.  He  resigned 
his  appointment  as  organist  in  1822,  and  die^,  at 
the  aavanoed  age  of  88  years,  in  June  1830. 

His  son,  Gkobob,  was  born  at  Buiy  St.  Ed- 
munds in  1 771.  He  was  initiated  in  music  by 
his  father*  and  subsequently  became  a  chorister 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Nares  and  Dr. 
Ayrton.  On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  obtained 
in  1787  the  appointment  of  organist  at  Eye, 
Suffolk,  but  gave  it  up  in  1789  for  that  at 
Wisbech,  Cambridgeshire,  which  he  held  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  compositions  in- 
clude anthems,  hymns,  glees,  duets,  songs,  organ 
pieces,  and  pieces  for  a  military  band.  He  died 
at  Wisbech,  Sept.  10,  1831.  [W.H.H.] 

GUGUELMI,  PiKTBO,  bcMrn  at  Massa-Carrara 
in  1727.  His  fiither  was  an  accomplished 
musician  and  Maestro  di  Capella  to  the  Duke 
of  Modena.  At  the  age  of  18  he  was  sent  to 
supplement  his  home  training  at  the  Neapolitan 
Conservatorio,  where  he  haa  the  advantage  of 
tiie  tutorship  of  Durante.  Volatility  of  temper- 
ament rather  than  stupidity  hindered  his  progress 
in  harmony,  and  it  only  required  a  single  incident, 
sufficiently  exciting  to  induce  twenty-four  hours 
of  selfHxmcentration,  to  make  him  at  once  evince 
his  superiority  to  all  his  class-fellows.  As  soon 
as  he  left  the  Conservatorio  he  started  on  a  tour 
through  the  principal  dties  of  Italy,  beginning 
with  Turin,  where  he  brought  out  his  earliest 
opera  (i  755).  Everywhere  his  genius  was  cordi- 
ally acknowledged,  and  his  best  works  met  with 
general  applause.  He  is  known  however  to  have 
made  a  great  number  of  failures,  which  were 
probably  the  result  of  that  careless  workman- 
ship to  which  artists  of  his  self-indulgent  and 
pleasure -loving  habits  are  prone.  From  Italy  he 
went  to  Dresden,  BrunswicK,  andfinally  to  London, 
whither  hii  wife  appears  to  have  accompanied  him, 
and  where  his  success  seems  to  have  been  checked 
by  the  intrigues  of  a  musical  cabal.  In  1777  he 
returned  to  Naples  to  find  that  Cimarosa  and 
Paisiello,  each  in  the  height  of  lus  fame,  had 
eclipsed  between  them  a  reputation  which  his 
own  fifteen  years  of  absence  had  allowed  to 
wane.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  the  necessity  of 
struggling  against  these  two  younger  rivals 
n)uiTed  Guglielmi  to  unwonted  effort^  and  that 
the  decade  during  which  he  divided  with  them 
the  favour  of  the  Neapolitan  public  was  the 
culminating  epoch  of  his  mental  activity.  Wearied 
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of  the  stage.  Guglielmi  finally  in  1793  accepted 
the  post  of  Maestro  at  the  Vatican,  aod  died  in 
harness  at  Rome  in  1804. 

He  was  a  spendthrift  and  a  debanchee ;  a  had 
husband,  and  a  worse  fiither.  He  abandoned  a 
faithful  wife,  neglected  his  promising  children, 
And  squandered  on  a  succession  of  worthless 
mistrenes,  most  of  whom  were  picked  up  in  the 
green  room,  a  fortune  which  it  was  his  one  trait 
of  worldly  wisdom  to  have  known  how  to  amass. 
But  he  stands  high  among  oompoeers  of  the 
second  order,  and  he  had  the  fecundity  as  well 
as  the  versatility  of  genius.  His  operas  were 
numerous  and  titeir  style  was  varied,  and  he 
oomposed  masses,  motets,  hymns,  and  psalms, 
for  the  church,  besides  a  great  deal  at  important 
chamber-music  for  the  clavecin,  violin,  and 
violoncello.  F^tis  gives  a  list  of  79  of  his  operas^ 
and  assumes  that  this  number  is  incomplete 
owing  to  the  habit  then  prevalent  in  Italy  of  pre- 
serving only  the  scores  of  such  works  as  had  been 
hirW  successful.  Of  these  by  &r  the  greater 
number  would  be  uninteresting  now-a-days^  bnt 
his  ' I  due  Gemelli,*  'La  Serva  innamorata,*  'La 
Pastorella  Nobile,*  *La  Didone,*  'Enea  e  Laviniav' 
■Debora  e  Sisera,*  'I  Viaggiatori,*  and  'La  Bella 
Pescatrioe,*  will  alwavs  hold  a  considerable  place 
in  the  history  of  music.  A  bravura  air  of  Gog- 
liehni's,  'Gratias  agimus,*  for  high  soprano,  wiSi 
darinet  obligate,  was  long  a  favourite  in  Eo^iA 
concert  programmes.  [E.H.P.] 

GUGLIELMI,  81ONOBA,  sang  in  Loodan  in 
Lent,  1770,  in  Italian  oratorios,  under  J.  C. 
Bach,  with  Grassi  and  GuadagnL  She  remained 
for  another  season  or  two,  singing  (1772)  in  Pic- 
oini's  *  Schiava*  and  the  '  Virtuosa*  of  GugUefam. 
She  was,  perhaps,  the  wife  of  the  latter  composer, 
who  was  m  England  at  the  time,  having  come  to 
London  in  1768.  [J.H.] 

GUICCIARDL  GiuUetta  or  Jnlie,  Conntes 
(Grafin)  Guicciardi— bom  Nov.  34,  1784,  mar- 
ried Count  Gallenberg,  Nov.  3, 1803,  died  March 
33,1855 — ^wasaVienneselady,  towhoro  Beethovea 
dedicated  his  'Sonata  quasi  fiuitasia*  in  Cf  minor 
(Op.  27,  No.  2),  published  in  the  beiginning  of 
Biarch  1802.  She  was  his  pupil,  and  in  a  con- 
versation  with  Otto  Jahn  in  the  year  1852  (re- 
ported  by  Thurer,  life,  ii.  171),  we  stat«l  ihst 
he  had  given  her  the  Rondo  in  G  (Op.  51  No.  a), 
but  that  he  withdrew  it,  and  dedicated  it  to 
Countess  lichnowsky,  and  then  dedicated  the 
Sonata  to  her  instead.  The  Countess  Guicdardi 
has,  on  the  authority  of  Schindler,  been  believed 
to  be  the  person  to  whom  Beethoven  addressed  the 
passionate  letters  so  often  printed  (see  Moscheles*s 
Schindler,  i.  10 1- 106).  They  were  found  after  his 
death  in  iixe  secret  drawer  of  his  writing-desk,  with 
his  treasured  bank-shares.  They  are  all  written 
with  pencil  on  one  piece  of  paper,  and  the  accu- 
rate datee  are  as  follow :  '  am  6  Jul!  Morgends* ; 
'Abends  Montags  am  6  Jul!';  'Guten  Morgen  am 
7  Juli ' — no  year  named  in  either,  though  Schind- 
ler adds  1806  to  each.  In  his  later  ^tions  hs 
adopts  1803  as  the  year.  Thayer  however,  after 
an  elaborate  investigation  (Life.  ii.  173-180;  and 
Appendix  to  vol  ill.  in  Musical  World  fiir  1878, 
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noe.  8  and  ii),  comes  to  the  condosion  that  the 
letters  were  not  written  in  any  year  from  1800 
to  1803  inclusive,  and  that  the  Countess  Guic- 
ciardi  was  not  the  object  of  them  ^  Beethoven 
however  had  been  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and 
believed  that  his  passion  was  returned.  At  least 
such  was  his  impression  in  Feb.  1823,  when  he 
wrote  in  a  conversation-book  preserved  in  the 
Berlin  Library,  '  J^etois  bien  aim^  d'elle  et  plus 
que  jamais  son  epoux.*  A  few  lines  further  on 
he  states  that  he  had  seen  her  again  after  her 
marriage—'  mais  je  la  meprisois.*  [G.] 

GUIDETTI.  Giovanni,  bom  at  Bologna  in 
1533;  according  to  Baini  came  to  Rome,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  Palestrina.  Paleetrina  being 
commissioned  by  Gregory  XIII  to  revise  the 
services  of  the  Roman  Church,  associated  his 
pupil  with  him  in  the  task,  as  having  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  MSS.  both  in  St.  Peter  s 
and  in  the  other  principal  churches  of  Rome. 
Thus  the  real  Ubour  of  the  winrk,  which  he 
himself  styles  'opus  nullius  ingenii,  multarum 
tamen  vigiliarum,'  fell  upon  him.  It  was  begun 
in  1576,  and  occupied  hun  till  1581.  ^e  work 
was  published  in  1582 — 'Directorium  chori  .  .  . 
Opera  Joannis  Guidetti  Bononiensis,*  etc.,  and 
Guidetti  had  the  right  of  sale  for  ten  years. 
His  pre&ce  makes  the  respective  shares  of  the 
labour  of  himself  and  Palestrina  dear.  He  had 
the  drudgery,  while  Palestrina  had  the  final 
revision  and  completion  of  all  portions  requiring 
it.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  Palestrina*s 
character  that  he  should  have  thus  given  Gui- 
detti his  full  credit.  The  '  Directorium*  went 
through  many  subsequent  editions  down  to  1 737, 
and  was  succeeded  by  'Cantus  ecclesiasticus 
passionis,*  etc.  (1586);  'Cantus  ecdesiasticus 
officii  majoris,*  etc.  (1587)  ;  and  *  Praefationes 
in  cantu  firmo,*  etc.  (1588),  all  published  in 
Rome.  The  aim  of  these  works  was  to  revive 
Gregorian  singing  in  its  pristine  purity,  and 
free  it  from  the  arbitrary  additions  and  altcotitions 
then  in  vogue.  Guidetti  was  a  priest,  and  died  at 
Rome  Nov.  30, 1592.  [F.G.] 

GUIGNON,  Jean-Pierre,  the  last  man  who 
bore  the 'title  of  'Roi  des  violons.'  Bom  at 
Turin  in  1702,  he  was  still  veir  young  when  he 
went  to  Paris  and  began  to  study  the  violonoello, 
which  however  he  soon  exchanged  for  the  violin. 
He  is  said  to  have  excelled  by  a  fine  tone  and 
great  &cility  of  bowing,  and  to  have  been  a 
formidable  rival  of  Ledair.  In  1 733  he  entered 
the  King*s  service,  was  appointed  musical  in- 
structor of  the  Dauphin^  and  obtained  the  revival 
in  his  favour  of  the  antique  title  of  '  Roi  des 
violons  et  m^n^triers.'  He  further  endeavoured 
to  revive  certain  obsolete  regulations  by  which 
all  professional  musidans  in  France  were  com- 
pelled to  become  members  of  the  guild  of  min- 
strels (confr^rie  des  m^n^triers)  on  payment  of 
a  fee  to  him.  This  however  raised  universal 
opposition  ;  and  the  case  was  brought  before  the 
ParlemerUf  and  dedded  against  him.    On  this 

>  If  BMthoTtnlMd  abUlMBtlMdu  of  th«  month.  1006  Blihtb* 
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Guignon  dropped  his  unprofitable  title  and  re- 
tired from  public  life.  He  published  several 
books  of  Concertos,  Sonatas,  and  Duos.  [P.  D.] 
GUILLAUME  TELL.  Rossini's  37th  and 
last  opera ;  in  4  acts,  libretto  by  Bis  a^  Jouy. 
Produced  at  the  Axad^mie  Aug.  3,  1829 ;  in 
London,  in  English,  as  *  Hofer  the  Tell  of  the 
Tyrol,'  *  arrangai'  by  Bishop,  words  by  Planch^, 
Drury  Lane,  May  i,  1830,  and  as  Guillaume 
Tell  at  the  same  house,  Dec.  3,  38 ;  in  Italian, 
as  Guglielmo  Tell  at  Her  Majesty's,  July  11,  39. 
It  is  usually  much  curtailed,  but  in  1856  was 
performed  entire  in  Paris,  and  lasted  from  7  till  i. 

GUILMANT,  Felix  Alexandre,  son  of  an 
organist  of  Boulogne,  and  bom  there  March  1 2, 
1837.  He  took  to  the  organ  at  an  early  age,  and 
before  he  was  sixteen  was  made  organist  of 
S.  Joseph,  in  1857  Mattre  de  Chapelle  of  S. 
Nicolas,  and  shortly  after  professor  of  solfeggio 
in  the  local  Ecole  commnnale.  In  1860  he  be- 
came for  some  months  a  pupil  of  Lemmens,  who 
heard  him  play  and  was  struck  by  his  ability. 
In  1 871  he  removed  frx)m  Boulogne  to  Paris,  and 
was  appointed  organist  of  the  church  of  the 
Trinity,  a  post  which  he  still  fills.  He  is  one  of 
the  leading  oi^gan  players  of  France,  and  has  con- 
siderable extempore  power.  For  his  instrument 
he  has  published  a  sonata  and  two  collections  of 
arrangements — '  Pieces  de  diff^rents  styles,'  and 
'L'Organiste  pratique';  also  various  masses, 
motets,  and  airs,  arrangements  and  original  pieces 
for  the  harmonium.  Guilmant  is  no  stranger  to 
England,  having  played  at  the  Crystal  Palac& 
at  Sheffield,  and  dse where.  [G.J 

GUIMBARDE.  A  French  name,  of  unknown 
derivation,  for  the  Jkw's-Harp.  [V.deP.I 

GUIRAUD,  Ernest,  son  of  a  French  musician, 
was  bom  at  New  Orleans,  June  23, 1837,  brought 
up  amongst  music,  and  saw  his  first  opera  '  Roi 
IHkvid'  on  the  stage  when  only  15.  He  then 
came  to  Europe  and  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
where  he  obtained  various  distinctions,  ending,  as 
his  father  had  done  before  him,  with  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1859.  ^^  ^^  appearance 
before  the  public  was  made  with  a  one-act  opera, 
'Sylvie,*  which  he  wrote  while  in  Rome,  and 
which  was  brought  out  at  the  Op^ra  Comique 
May  II,  1864.  This  was  followed  after  a  long 
interval  by  '  En  Prison,'  also  in  one  act  (Theatre 
Lyrique,  March  5,  1869),  and '  Le  Kobold'  (July 
2,  1870).  M.  Guiraud  served  during  the  war, 
and  was  in  the  engagements  of  Champigny  and 
Montretout.  His  other  operas  have  been  Madame 
Turlupin  (1873),  Picoolino  (1876),  Gretna  Green, 
a  ballet  (1873).  He  has  also  composed  two 
Suites  for  Orchestra^  the  second  of  which  was 
performed  at  the  Concerts  populaires,  January 
28,  187a.  In  November  1876  M.  Guiraud  was 
chosen  professor  of  harmony  and  accompani- 
ment at  the  Conservatoire,  in  room  of  Baptiste, 
deceased.  [G.] 

GUITAR  (Fr.  Owtare,  obsolete  OuiUme ;  Ital. 
ChUarra ;  Germ.  Ouitarre,  obsolete  QiUemf  OhJU- 
tern^  and  Oythom ;  Span.  Ouitarra), 

liie  Spanish  guitar   is   the  most  generally 
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knoim  modem  npreaontatli 
fiimilj  which  inolndes  alao  the  Ii 
The  ideDCitj  of  the 
nuaa  with  the  Greek 

miitakeo,  but  the 
TCKmbluioe  of  the 
Spaaiih  utd  BDcient 
Greek  iiutnunenti  ii 
too  remote  to  imply 
derivBtlou.  Thegaitar 

iU  tut  b<wk,  the  aidw 
curving  Inwudi  kfter 
the  pattern  of  violins 
•nd  other  bow  initru- 
luenta,  uid  luggeM- 
Ing  its  decceat  from 


of  tl 


which  B  bow  wm 
used.  The  iJuipe  hu 
however  Vkried  so- 
cordin;  to  fiuhioii  or 
the  fiDCT  of  the 
maker.  The  woodi 
commonlj  uted  for 
the  lidei   and   bock 

rtce,  or  cherry  tree, 
not  unfrequentljF  ad- 
orned wiUi  inlays  of  mewood  or  fiuicy  wood*. 
Old  iOBtnimanti  of  the  aeventmntb  century  ore 
oflen  highly  ornamented  with  ivory,  ebony, 
tortoiaeshell,  and  mother  of  pearl,  "th^  louiid- 
board  or  fitce  i«  of  pine,  and  has  a  Kundhola.  which 
■horei  in  the  general  daeoration.  Hard  woods, 
■uch  OS  ebony,  beech,  or  pear-tree,  ore  employed 
for  the  neck  and  fingerboard.  The  bridge  should 
be  of  ebony,  and  has  on  ivory  or  metal  'nut' 
above  the  faiiteuiags  of  the  strings,  similar  to  the 
nut  of  the  fingerbinrd,  the  open  strings  vibrating 
between.  Modem  guitars  have  six  strings,  three 
of  gut  and  three  c^  silk  spun  ovra'  with  silver 


wire,  tuned  a< 


^ 


(») 


P 


^3 


The  lowest  b  said  to  have  bean  a  Oannan 
addition  dating  about  1 79a.  The  written  nota- 
tion is  on  octave  higher,  as  (b).  Met^  screws 
ore  now  used  for  tuning,  initead  of  the  ebony 
pegs  of  the  true  Spanish  instrument.  The  in- 
tervals ore  marked  off  by  metal  tniM  upon  the 
fingerboard,  and  transpontioa  to  the  more  remote 
keys  is  effected  by  a  capo  tosto  or  d'aotm.  [See 
Fhitb  ;  Capo  T*sto.]  Old  instruments  hod 
often  ten,  twelve,  or  more  strings,  arranged  in 
■eta  of  two,  tuned  in  Qnison.  The  Spanish  guitoi 
is  always  phiyed  with  the  fingers.  The  deepest 
strings  ore  mode  to  sound  by  the  thumb,  the  three 
highest  by  the  first,  sacood.  and  third  fingers,  the 
little  finger  resting  upon  the  soundboaid. 

The  guitar  and  its  kindred  ware  derived  from 
the  East.   In  the  famous  Gate  of  Gloiy  of  Maiter 
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Hateo,  to  tha  chordt  of  Santiago  da  Cosnpottdla 

in  Spain,  a  cost  of  which  is  in  South  Keudngtcn 
Museum,  among  several  musical  instruments  may 
be  seen  one  guitorshaped.  which  may  be  assDmed 
to  represent  the  origlna]  Vihuelo.  the  ohl  ^NHiidi 
Tiol  or  guitar.  The  sides  are  ourred,  but  tbece  ii 
no  bow  held  by  the  player:  still  this  is  no  proof 
that  a  bow  was  not  ujfd.  nnoe  the  acnlptor  may 
have  omitted  it.  The  date  of  this  masterpiece 
(*,D.  1188}  is  perhapa  not  more  than  a  hundred 
years  lubaequent  to  the  intioductico  of  the  in- 
strument by  the  Mcxm  into  Spain.  Mr.  £ngel 
tells  us  (Musical  Instruments,  etc.,  lS74,p.  I  [7} 
that  a  hundred  years  later  than  this  date,  there 
were  tevcrol  kinds  of  vihuela,  to  some  of  which 
the  bow  was  certainly  not  nsed.  Hiere  wefs 
■r  the  bow,  the  plectrum,  and  tbs 
finger^  all  in  ose 
at  the  epoch  of  ths 
outburst  of  romsslie 
King  in  Southern 
Europe.  At  the  etias 


instrument  cm  tbs 
continent.  Fadinand 
So',  a  Snnlard,  afbf 
the  Femniular  Wat, 
brought  it  into  great 
notice  in  KT*gTM*H, 
and  oomponng  fix  it 
with  lancesa  ttanislud 
the  English  gmlor 
or  Citra  (Fr.  Calni 
Ital.  CeUra;  Germ, 
Zither).  This  was  sa 
Instrument  of  dlK*- 
ent  ahapa,  a  wire- 
■trung  CiraiB,  with 
■ii  open  note^  tm 
being  single  spun  strings,  and  four  of  iron  win 
in  purs  tuned  In  unison.  The  scale  of  thi 
l^f^glifh  Quitu  thus  sbimg  was  wiittcD. 


inrealpltchanootavelowar.  Tht tt^atiqatdl'^ 
instrament  was  of  the  dmplest.  the  thumb  and  fint 
finger  only  being  employed,  if  not  a  ploctrrun. 

Sor's  most  distinguished  rival  was  an  Italian, 
Mauro  Giuliani,  who  composed  a  oHHierto  with 
band  acoompanimeut  for  Uie  'Ten  chitaita'  t* 
Thiid-guitar,  an  instrument  with  a  shorter  neck. 


Hummel  for  the  pianoforte.  Other  popular 
posen  were  L^noni,  Kreatzer,  NtltJie,  B^raidi, 
and  that  waywud  genius  Leonard  ^uU. 
Berliox  and  Pagonini  were  both  guitarists. 

There   is    also    an    octave    guitar,   the   littls 
Portuguese  MAcacrs,  with  four  strings,  tuned 

((h-j-JjX..  'X  by  gnitar-playara often  ^^^g.   ■ 
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deira,  after  work  in  the  vineyards  is  done 
3  day,  the  country  people  return  playing 
achate,  perhaps  twenty  together,  with  occa- 
y  a  laiger  five-stringed  one  accompanying, 
re  is  an  English  Guitar  Tutor  by  Mme. 
r  Pratten  (Booeey,  London),  but  those 
rish  to  know  more  about  the  instrument 
sally  are  refened  to  *  Learning  the  Guitar 
Bed,'  by  the  same  authoress.  The  price 
-ood  guitar  of  French  make,  the  best  for 
g,  is  from  £s  to  £io.  [A.J.H.] 

N^G'L,  Joseph,  popular  composer  of  dance 

bom  at  Zskmb^k  in  Hungary  Dec.  i, 

son  of  a  stocking-weaver;  b^;an  life  as 

olmaster.    He  received  his  first  instruction 

isic  from  Semann  in  Buda,  and  having 

d  in  the  Austrian  army,  was  first  oboist 

ben  bandmaster  to  the  4th  regiment  of 

ry.    His  Hungarian  March,  op.  i,  was  the 

'  a  long  series  of  marches  and  dance  music. 

1843  Gung^l  made  concert-tours  with  his 

sntal  band  to  Munich,  Augsburg,  Nurem- 

Wiirzburg,    and    Frankfurt,    performing 

'  his  own  pieces,   but  in  that    year  he 

ished  a  band  of  his  own  at  Berlin,  and  his 

hers.   Bote  and  Bock,  are  said  to  have 

large  sums  by  his  music.    On  his  return 

Lmerica  in  1849,  he  was  appointed  musik- 

vr  to  the  King  of  Prussia;   and  in  1858 

meister  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.     In 

leantime  he  and   his   band   had   visited 

'  every  capital  on  the  continent.    Gung'l 

en  stationary  at  Munich  since  1864.    His 

are  very  numerous.     It  is  stated  that 

to  the  end  of  1873  ^®  ^^^  composed  300 

I  and  marches,  for  the  most  part  distin- 

d  by  charming  melody  and  marked  rhythm. 

daughter  Virginia,  an  opera-singer  of 

made  her  first  appearance  at  Munich  in 

and  is  now  engagea  at  Schwerin. 

nephew  Johamn,  also  well  known  as  a 

ser  of  dance    music,   was  bom,  like  his 

at  Zskmb^k  in  1819,  and,  like  him,  made 

doiuJ  tours  to  every  capital  in  Europe. 

tired  in  1862,  and  lives  at  Fiinfkirchen  in 

iry.  [F.G.] 

NN,  Babkabas,  noted  for  his  extempore 
g,  was  organist  of  St.  Philip*s,  Birmingham, 
he  quitted  in  1730  to  succeed  Hine  as  or- 
of  Gloucester  Cathedral.  A  Te  Deum  and 
hte  in  D  of  his  composition  are  extant  in  MS. 
blished  '  Sonatas  for  the  Harpsichord,'  and 
(6,  at  Gloucester,  a  thin  4to.  volume  con- 
B^  'Two  Cantatas  and  Six  Songs,'  the  music 
d  on  one  side  of  the  leaf  only,  and  prefaced 
toetical  address  *  To  all  Lovers  of  Musick,' 
remarkable  listof  464  subscribers  (including 
$1  and  most  of  the  principal  musicians  of  the 
subscribing  for  61 7  copies.  He  died  in  1 743. 
(Kabt  Gunn,  probably  a  relation  of  the 
was  organist  of  Chelsea  Hospital  from 
16,  1730.  until  early  in  1753.     [W.H.H.] 

NN,  John,  bom  in  F^nburgh  about  1 765, 
0  established  himself  in  London  as  professor 
>  violoncello  and  flute,   and  whilst  there 


published  'Forty  Scotch  Airs  arranged  as  trios 
for  flute,  violin,  and  violoncello';  *The  theory 
and  practice  of  fingering  the  Violoncello,'  1 793, 
with  a  dissertation  on  stringed  instruments ;  and 
'  The  Art  of  playing  the  German  Flute  on  new 
principles.'  In  1 795  he  returned  to  Edinburgh. 
In  1 801  he  published  an  'Essay  theoretical 
and  practical,  on  the  application  of  Harmony, 
Thorough-bass,  and  Modulation  to  the  Violon- 
cello.' In  1 807  he  brought  out  his  most  important 
work,  viz.  '  An  Historical  Inquiry  respectmg  the 
performance  on  the  Harp  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  from  the  earliest  times  until  it  was 
discontinued  about  the  year  1 754,'  written  at  the 
request  Of  the  National  Society  of  Scotland.  His 
wife,  Anne,  before  her  marriage  Anne  Young, 
was  an  eminent  pianist.  She  was  the  authoress 
of  a  work  entitled  'An  Introduction  to  Music  . .  . 
illustrated  by  musical  games  and  apparatus  and 
fully  and  familiarly  explained'  (Edinburgh  about 
1 8 15).  The  games  and  apparatus  were  of  her 
invention.  A  second  edition  appeared  in  i8ao, 
and  a  third  (posthumous)  in  1827.  [W.H.  H.] 
GUSIKOW,  Michael  Joseph,  an  artist  of 
rare  musical  faculty — 'a  true  genius'  says 
Mendelssohn — bom  of  poor  Jewish  parents  and 
of  a  family  which  had  produced  musicians  for 
more  than  a  century,  at  Sklow  in  Poland,  Sept. 
2,  1806.  He  first  played  the  flute  and  tympa- 
non,  a  kind  of  dulcimer.  At  the  age  of  1 7  he 
married,  and  a  few  years  after  discovered  that 
weakness  of  the  chest  would  not  allow  him 
to  continue  playing  the  flute.  He  thereupon 
took  up  the  Strohfiedd,  an  instrument  of  the 
dulcimer  kind,  composed  of  strips  of  fir  on  a 
firamework  of  straws,  which  he  improved  and 
increased  in  compass.  Upon  this  he  attained 
extraordinary  facility  and  power.  In  1832  he 
and  four  of  his  relatives  began  a  long  tour, 
through  Odessa — ^where  he  was  heard  by  Lamar- 
tine ;  Kiew — where  he  was  much  encouraged  by 
Lipinski;  Mosctiw,  and  thence  to  south  and 
north  (jrermany,  Paris,  and  Brussels.  He  tra- 
velled in  the  di^  and  guise  of  a  Polish  Jew- 
long  beard,  thin,  pale,  tuA,  expressive  features — 
and  excited  the  greatest  applause  bv  his  astonish- 
ing execution  ami  the  expression  which  he  threw 
into  his  unlikely  instrument.  Mendelssohn  heard 
him  at  Leipzig,  and  called  him '  a  real  phenomenon, 
a  killing  fellow  (Mordkerl) ;  who  is  ^erior  to  no 

{)layer  on  earth  in  style  and  execution,  and  de- 
ights  me  more  on  his  odd  instrument  than  many 
do  on  their  pianos,  just  because  it  is  so  thankless 

I  have  not  enjoyed  a  concert  so  much 

for  a  longtime'  (and  see  the  rest — Letter  Feb.  18, 
1 836).  But  it  wore  him  out ;  he  was  laid  up  at 
'Brussels  for  long,  and  died  at  Aix  la  Cliapelle,  Oct. 
21,  1837,  adding  another  to  the  list  of  geniuses 
who  have  died  shortly  afUur  thirty.  (See  F^tis, 
who  saw  much  of  him.)  [G.] 

GUSTAVE  III,  ou  LE  Bal  MASQui,  opera  in 
5  acts ;  words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Academic  Feb.  27, 1833 ;  in  London, 
as  Gustavus  the  Third,  at  Covent  Garden,  Nov. 
i3f  33;  in  French  (as  above)  at  Her  Majesty's, 
March  39,  1851.  [G.] 
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GUZLA. 


GUZLA.  A  kind  of  rebab,  ft  bow  instrument 
with  one  string  only,  used  in  lUyrift.  The  name 
was  adopted  by  Prosper  Merimde  aa  the  title  of 
his  Serrian  poems.  [G.] 

GY£,  Frederick.   [See  Royal  Ital.  Opeba.] 

GYMNASE  DE  MtTSIQUE  MILITAIRE. 
A  school  for  educatinff  musicians  fc»>  the  French 
military  bands,  founded  in  1836  under  the  di- 
rectorship of  F.  Berr»  who  died  Sept.  24,  1838. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  carry  out  his  views  in 
the  new  school,  he  detailed  them  in  a  pamphlet, 
*  De  la  n^cessito  de  reconstituer  sur  de  nouvelles 
bases  He  Gymnase  de  musique  militaire'  (Paris 
1833).  Carafa  succeeded  Berr,  and  under  him 
the  Gymnase  moved  to  the  Rue  Blaudie,  and 
attained  to  considerable  dimensions,  giving  a 
complete  musical  education  from  solfeggio  to 
oounterpoint  to  nearly  300  pupils.  It  was  sup- 
pressed  in  18  «6,  but  it  was  agreed  between  the 
Ministres  d'£tat  and  de  la  Guerre  that  50 
military  pupils  should  be  taught  at  the  Con- 
servatoire ;  and  for  these  the  masters  of  the  Gym- 
nase were  retained.  This  arrangement  has  since 
terminated,  but  the  examinations  for  conductors 
and  Bubconductors  of  regimental  bands  are  still 
held  at  the  Conservatoire.  [G.C.] 

GYROWETZ,  Adalbert,  prolific  composer, 
bom  Feb.  19, 1 763,  at  Budweis  in  Bohemia.  His 
father  was  a  choir-master,  and  taught  him  music 
at  an  early  age ;  and  on  leaving  school  he 
studied  law  at  Prague,  though  still  working  hard 
at  music  and  composing  much.  A  long  illness 
left  him  destitute,  and  compelled  him  to  take 
the  post  of  private  secretary  to  Count  Franz  von 
Ftinfkirchen.  The  Count  insisted  on  all  his 
household  being  musigal,  so  Gyrowetz  had  abun- 
dant opportunity  not  only  of  composing,  but  of 
having  his  compositions  performed.  The  recep- 
tion they  met  with  induced  him  to  visit  Italy,  and 
complete  his  education  there.  Passing  through 
Vienna  he  nuule  the  acquaintance  of  Mozart,  who 
had  one  of  his  symphonies  performed,  and  him- 
self l-xl  Gyrowetz  before  the  applauding  audience. 
In  Naples  he  studied  for  two  years  under  Sala, 
maintaining  himself  by  his  compositions,  among 
which  were  a  number  of  concerted  pieces  for  the 
lyre,  written  for  the  king,  with  whom  it  was  a 
mvourite  instrument.  He  next  went  to  Paris, 
and  established  his  claim  to  the  authorship  of  se- 
veral symphonies,  hitherto  perfonned  as  Haydn*s. 
In  consequence  the  publishers  bought  his  other 
compositions  at  high  prices.  The  Revolution  was 
rapidly  approaching,  and  Gyrowetz  went  on  to 
London,  arriving  in  Oct.  1 789.  His  reception  was 
an  honourable  one;  both  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  paid  him  marked  atten- 
tion ;  the  Professional  Concerts  and  Salomon  placed 
his  name  in  their  programmes,  and  the  latter 
engaged  him  as  composer  at  the  same  time  with 
Haydn.  He  wrote  industriously  and  met  with 
liberal  publishers ;  but  he  was  most  pleased  by 
the  arrival  of  Haydn,  whom  he  warmly  welcomed. 
Gvrowetz  was  also  engaged  to  write  an  opera,  in 
wnich  Mme.  Mara  and  Pacchierotti  were  to 
have  simg  at  the  Pantheon,  then  recently  turned 


GYROWETZ. 

into  an  m)erft-honse  during  the  rebuilding  of  tbe 
King's  Theatre.  After  a  or  3  rehearsals  however 
the  Pantheon  was  burnt  down  (Jan.  13th,  1792), 
and  the  score  of  'Semiramis*  perished  in  the 
flames.     On  the  9th  of  February  he  gave  a 
benefit  concert  at  the  Hanover  Square  Roomsy 
which  was  brilliantly  attended ;  but  the  climate 
disagreed  with  him,  and  he  shortly  alter  left 
London  for  Vienna.    OA  his  return,  after  7  years, 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment.    In  1804  Baron  Braun,  Intemdant  of  the 
two  court  theatres,  offered  him  the  Capellmeistef^ 
ship,  which  he  retained  till  1831,  producing  a 
great  number  of  operas,  Singspiele,  and  operettas^ 
besides  music  for  melodramas  and  ballets.    Gyro- 
wetz was  wonderfully  industrious  in  all  branckes 
of  composition,  and  his  works,  though  now  for- 
gotten, were  long  popular.     His  symphonies  and 
quartets  were  successful  imitations  of  Haydn'i, 
but  still  they  were  imitations,  and  were  thaefan 
bound  to  disappear.  In  1 843  hisartist friends,  pitj- 
ing  the  poverty  to  which  he  was  reduced — fyr  lus 
pension  afforded  him  a  bare  subsistence — arranged 
a  concert  for  his  benefit,  at  which  his  'Dorf- 
schule '  was  played  by  Staudigl  and  the  choristeni 
This  really  comic  cantata  was  repeated  witii 
great  success  in  the  following  year  at  the  lait 
concert  he  himself  ever  arranged .    Shortly  before 
his  death  he  published  his  autobiography,  an  in- 
teresting book  in  many  respects  (Vienna,  1847). 
Gyrowetz  composed  about  30  operas  huge  and 
small,  operettas,  and  Singspiele ;  and  more  than 
40  ballets.    His  first  opera  was  'Selioo'  (1804). 
The  most  successful  have  been  'Agnes  Sorel' 
(1806);  'DerAugenarzt*(i8ii);  'DiePrafqng* 
(1 81 3),  approved  by  Beethoven  himself;  'Helaie' 
(1816),  and  'Felix  und  Adele'  (1831).    Of  hit 
operettas  and  Singspiele,  generally  in  one  act, 
'Die  Junggesellen  Wirthschafb,'  'Der  Sammi- 
rock,'  'Aladin,*  and  *Das  Stiindchen*  were  long 
favourites ;  of  the  melodramas  '  Mirina*  (1S06) 
was  most  liked.    Besides  '  Semiramis,"  he  wrote 
four  grand  Italian  operas  for  Vienna  and  Milsn, 
of  which  'Federica  e  Adolfo'  (Vienna  1812)  w«i 
especially  well  received.      'Die   Hochzeit  der 
Thetis*  was  his  most  successful  ballet.     He  oom- 
posed  cantatas,  choruses  for  women's  and  boTi' 
voices,  Italian  and  Grerman  canxonets,  and  sevaal 
songs  for  one  and  more  voices.      He  wrote  his 
19th  mass  at  the  age  of  84.     Of  his  instrumenUl 
music  there  are  over  60  symphonies,  a  quantity 
of   serenades,   overtures,  marches,  danceuiaao 
(for  the  Bedoutensaal) ;    quintets  ;    and  aboot 
60  string-quartets,  most  of  them  published  in 
Vienna,  A  ugsburg^  Offenbach,  Paris  or  London. 
For  the  pianoforte  he  wrote  about  40  suDatas, 
30  books  of  trios,   12  l^octumes,  much  daaoe- 
musio,   and  many  smaller    pieces    of  different 
kinds.      It  is  sad  to  think  of  so  much  labotir, 
energy,  and  talent,  and  so  little  lasting  finiit; 
but  Gyrowetz  possessed  that  fatal  gift  of  facility 
which  so  often  implies  the  want  of  pefmaneDce. 
None  of  his  works,  either  for  the  concert-room  or 
the  stage  have  survived.     '  Der  Augenarzt '  k^ 
the  boards  longer  than  the  others.    He  died  at 
Vienna  March  19, 1850,  aged  87.  [C.F.PJ 


H. 


HCpronotmced  Ha>  is  the  Grerman  name  for 
B  natural,  B  6at  being  called  by  them  B. 
It  was  orlginnlly  '  B  quadratum/  or  h,  a 
letter  which  would  easily  slip  by  degrees  into  ij 
or  h.    [See  Accidentals,  19a.]    In  solfiung  it 

is  Si. 

H  major  is  a  key  rarely  used.  Beethoven's 
principal  movement  in  it  is  the  Adagio  of  the 
P.  F.  concerto  in  E  6at.  H  minor  is  the  key  of 
Schubert's  very  fine  unfinished  Symphony,  and 
of  hia  equally  fine  Entracte  in  Biosamunde ;  of 
Mendelssohn  e  Gapriccio  brilliant;  and  of  Chopin's 
I  st  Scherzo.  In  a  sketch-book  of  1 8 1 5- 1 6,  in  the 
margin  of  a  passage  intended  for  the  finale  of  the 
Cello  Sonata  op.  102,  No.  2,  Beethoven  has  writ- 
ten *hnwU  nchtearze  Tonart,*  [6.] 

HABENECK,  Francois  Antotnb,  bom  at 
Mezi^res,  Jan.  22,  1781,  eldest  of  three  brothers 
(Joseph  and  Corentin),  violinists,  sons  of  a  Grer- 
man  musician  in  a  French  regimental  band.  He 
was  a  pupU  of  Baillot,  obtained  the  first  violin 
prize  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1804,  and  soon 
showed  remarkable  aptitude  as  a  conductor — his 
real  vocation.  He  was  successively  appointed  assis- 
tant professor  at  the  Conservatoire  (1808-16), 
solo  violin  at  the  Op^ra  (181 5),  director  of  the 
'Academic  de  Musique*  (1821-24),  conductor  of 
the  theatre  de  I'opera,  conjointly  with  Valentino 
from  1824  to  31,  and  alone  from  31  to  47.  In  1835 
a  special  violin  class  was  formed  for  him  at  the 
Conservatoire,  which  he  retained  till  Oct.  1848. 
Among  his  pupils  may  be  mentioned  Cuvillon, 
A  lard,  Clapisson,  and  Leonard.  Habeneck  has 
the  merit  of  having  founded  (1828)  and  con- 
ducted for  20  years  the  'Soci^t^  des  Concerts  du 
Conservatoire.'  He  was  also  the  first  to  introduce 
Beethoven's  symphonies  in  France,  steadily  per- 
severing against  all  opposition,  and  at  length 
executing  them  with  a  force,  sentiment,  and 
delicacy,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  surpassed. 
AlS  a  conductor  he  was  exacting,  and  unmerciful 
to  singelv  who  did  not  keep  strict  time.  Out 
of  respect  to  Cherubini  he  never  exercised  his 
ofiBce  of  'Inspecteur  general  des  classes  du 
Conservatoire,*  but  he  was  an  energetic  director 
of  Louis  Philippe's  concerts  at  the  Tuileries. 
He  composed  violin  music,  several  pieces  for 
'Aladin'  (1822).  and  a  ballet  'Le  Page  in- 
constant* (1823).  This  distinguished  musician 
and  conductor  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  8,  1849. 
He  received  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1823. 
For  many  curious  anecdotes  of  Habeneck,  see 
the  '  Meinoires  *  of  Berlioz.  [6.  C] 

H  AESEB,  August  Ferdinand,  bom  at  Leip- 
Bgy  Oct.  15,  1779  :  was  educated  at  the  Thomas- 
schule,   and  in   1797  appointed  professor   and 


cantor  at  Lemgo.  From  1806  to  181 3  he  passed 
in  Italy,  then  retamed  to  Grennaoy,  and  settled 
in  181 7  at  Weimar,  where  he  was  music-master 
in  the  Duke's  family,  and  taught  mathematics 
and  Italian  at  the  gymnasium.  He  was  also 
chorus-master  at  the  theatre,  and  director  of 
music  at  the  principal  church  (1829).  He  com- 
posed an  oratorio,  '  Der  Glaube,'  to  Klopstock's 
words ;  masses,  motets,  and  other  church  music  ; 
an  epera,  '  Die  Mohren';  overtures ;  P.  F.  music 
for  2  and  4  hands  ;  and  18  songs.  Two  motets, 
in  plain  counterpoint  throughout,  melodious  and 
finely  harmonized  though  somewhat  chromatic, 
are  included  in  Mr.  Hullah's  Vocal  Scores.  He 
published  '  Versuch  einer  systematischen  Ueber- 
sicht  der  Gesanglehre*  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel, 
1820);  and  'Lehrbuch  des  Gresanges'  (Schott, 
1 831),  translated  into  French  by  Jelensperger ; 
and  contributed  to  various  musical  periodicals. 
He  died  at  Weimar,  Nov.  1 844.  [M.  C.  C] 

HAUSER,  JoHANN  Ebnbt,  bom  at  Qued- 
linburg  1803,  deserves  mention  as  author  of 
' Musikalisches  Lexicon*  (Meissen,  1838;  3nd 
ed.  enlarged,  1833),  a  usefiil  work  in  two  small 
volumes.  His  other  works  are  'Der  musikal- 
ische  Gesellschafter  *  (Meissen,  1830),  a  col- 
lection of  anecdotes ;  '  Neue  Pianoforte  Schule ' 
(Halberstadt,  1832 1  2nd.  ed.  C^edlinburg,  1836) ; 
'  Musikalisches  Jahrbiichlein '  (Quedlinburg  and 
Leipzig,  1833) ;  and  'Geschichte  des . . .  Kirchen- 
gesanges,  und  der  Kirchenmusik '  (Quedlinburg 
and  I^ipzig,  1834),  i  vol.  with  examples,  said  to 
be  a  good  book.  [M.  C.  C] 

HAFNER.    a  name  sometimes  given  to  Mo- 
zart's Symphony  in  D  (Kochel,  No.  385}, 
AU'conipirito.  ^'-'        ^  a 


to  distinguish  it  from  his  13  others  in  the  same 
key.  It  was  composed  at  Uie  end  of  July  and 
beginning  of  Aug.  1783,  for  the  wedding  of  a 
daughter  of  the  Hafhers  at  Salzburg,  one  of  the 
great  merchant  families  of  Qermany.  On  July 
21,  1 776,  another  daughter  of  the  same  house  had 
been  marriedi  and  for  that  occasion  Mozart  fur- 
nished a  March  and  Serenade  (Kochel,  Nos.  349, 
350)  for  Orchestra,  also  in  the  key  of  D.  [€r.] 

HAGUE,  Charles,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom  at 
Tadcaster  in  1769.  He  was  taught  music  and 
the  violin  by  an  elder  brother.  In  1779  he 
removed  with  his  brother  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  placed  under  Manini  for  the  violin,  and 
Hellendaal,  sen.,  for  thorough  bass  and  compo- 
sition.   On  the  death  of  Manini  in  1 785,  Hague 
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HA  LEVY. 


remoTed  to  London  and  became  a  pupil  of  Salo- 
mon and  Dr.  Cooke.  A  few  yean  afterwards  he 
returned  to  Cambridge,  and  in  1794  took  the 
degree  of  Mub.  Bac.,  composing  as  his  exerctse 
an  anthem  with  orchestral  accompaniments,  '  By 
the  waters  of  Babylon,'  which  he  soon  afterwards 
published  in  score.  In  1799,  on  the  death  of 
br.  Randall,  he  was  elected  professor  of  music  in 
the  University.  In  i8ox  he  proceeded  doctor 
of  music.  At  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  as  Chancellor  of  the  UniTersity,  June 
39,  181 1,  Hague  produced  an  ode  written  by 
l4of.  William  Smyth,  which  was  greatly  admired. 
His  other  compositions  were  two  collections  of 
glees,  rounds  and  canons,  some  songs,  and  ar- 
rangements of  Haydn's  twelve  grand  symphonies 
as  quintets.  Dr.  Hague  died  at  Cambridge  June 
18,  1 831.  His  eldest  daughter,  Harbikt,  was  an 
accomplished  pianist,  and  the  composer  of  a  col- 
lection of '  Six  Songs  with  an  accompaniment  for 
the  pianoforte,'  published  in  1814.  She  died  in 
1816,  aged  33.  [W.H.H.] 

HAIGH,  Thomas,  bom  in  1769,  violinist, 
pianist,  and  composer;  studied  composition  under 
Haydn  in  1791  and  1793.  He  shortly  after- 
wards went  to  reside  at  Manchester,  but  early 
in  the  present  century  returned  to  London. 
His  compositions  comprise  a  concerto  for  the 
violin,  sonatas  and  other  pieces  for  the  piano, 
and  a  few  songs.  His  arrangements  of  Haydn's 
symphonies,  and  music  by  other  composers,  are 
very  numerous.  [W.H.H.3 

HAINL,  Georobs,  bom  at  Issoire,  Nov.  19, 
1807,  died  in  Paris,  June  3,  1873;  gained  the 
first  cello  prize  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1830; 
became  in  1840  conductor  of  the  large  theatre 
at  Lyons,  where  he  remained  till  his  appointment 
in  1863  as  conductor  of  the  'Aoad^mie  de 
Musique,'  Paris.  From  January  1864  to  1873 
he  also  conducted  the  '  Soci^t^  des  Concerts '  at 
the  Conservatoire.  He  was  no  great  musician, 
but  as  a  conductor  he  had  fire,  a  firm  hand  and 
a  quick  eye,  and  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  art  of  controlling  large  masses  of 
p^ormers.  Hainl  composed  some  fantasias  for 
the  violoncello.  He  was  a  generous  man,  and 
bequeathed  an  annual  sum  of  1000  francs  to 
the  winner  of  the  first  violoncello  prize  at  the 
Conservatoire.  [G.C.] 

HAITZINGER,  Antok,  bom  in  1796  at 
Wilfersdorf,  Lichtenstein,  Austria,  was  sent  at 
the  age  of  14  to  the  college  of  Comenburg,  whence 
he  returned  with  the  degree  of  licentiate;  and 
soon  after  found  a  professor  s  place  at  Vienna.  He 
continued  to  study  music,  and  took  lessons  in 
harmony  from  Wolkert;  while  his  tenor  voice 
was  daily  developing  and  improving.  Having 
received  some  instructions  from  Mozzati,  the 
master  of  Mme.  Schroder-Devrient,  he  decided 
to  give  up  his  profession  for  that  of  a  public 
singer.  lie  was  first  engaged  at  the  An*der- 
Wien  Theatre  in  1831  as  pWmo  tenore,  and  made 
triumphant  dSlntts  as  Gianetto  ('GazzaLadra'), 
Don  Ottavio  (Don  Giovanni),  and  Lindoro  (*  L'lta- 
liana  in  Algieri ').    His  studies  were  continued 


under  Salieri.  His  reputation  beocHning  general, 
several  new  rdlea  were  written  for  him,  among 
others  that  of  Adolar  in  'Euryanthe* ;  and  he 
paid  successful  visits  to  Ftague,  Presborg,  Frank- 
fort, CarUruhe,  etc.  The  last-named  place  became 
his  head-quarters  until  his  retirement. 

In  1831  and  33  he  created  a  deep  imprefleion 
at  Paris  with  Mme.  Schroder-Devnent,  in  'Fi- 
delio,'  *Oberon,*  and  'Euryanthe.'  In  1833  he 
appeared  in  London,  with  the  German  otdnpany 
conducted  by  M.  Chelard.  His  voice,  described 
by  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  as  'very  beautiful, 
and  almost  equal  to  Tramezzani  s^*  seemed 
'  throaty  and  disagreeable '  to  Mr.  Chorley.  The 
latter  describes  hLn  as  *a  meritorious  musician 
with  an  ungainly  presence ;  an  actor  whose 
strenuousness  in  representing  the  hunger  of  the 
imprisoned  captive  in  the  dungeon  trenched 
closely  on  burlesque.'  (See  Moscheles*  life,  L 
370  etc.)  Haitzinger  sang  here  again  in  1833 
and  also  in  1841,  and  in  1835  at  St.  Petersbiug. 
He  died  at  CarLouhe  Dec.  31,  1869. 

Owing  to  the  late  banning  of  his  vocal  studies 
he  never  quite  succeeded  in  uniting  the  registen 
of  his  voice ;  but  his  energy  and  intelligence  atoned 
for  some  deficiency  of  this  kind.  There  is  a  song 
by  him, '  Vexgiss  mein  nicht,'  published  by  f^adier 
of  Frankfort.  He  married  Mme.  Neumaao, 
'an  actress  of  reputation,'  at  Carlsruhe ;  and 
established  a  school  of  dramatic  Hinging  Uiere, 
from  which  some  good  pupils  came  forth,  inclu- 
ding his  daughter.  [J.  M.] 

HAL£vY,  Jacques  FRAN901S  Fromsstal 
Elias,  a  Jew,  whose  real  name  was  Livi,  ham  in 
Paris  May  37, 1790 ;  entered  the  Conservatoire 
1809,  gained  a  prize  in  solfeggio  1810,  and  the 
second  prize  for  harmony  1811.  From  Berton'i 
class  he  passed  to  that  of  Cherubini,  who  put  him 
through  a  severe  course  of  counterpoint^  fqgoe, 
and  composition.  In  1 816  he  competed  for  the 
'  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,'  and  gained  the  second  prise 
for  his  cantata  *Les  demiers  moments  du  Taase'; 
in  the  following  year  the  second  Grand  Prix  for 
'La  Mort  d* Adonis,'  and  in  1819  his  '  Herminie' 
carried  off  the  *  Grand  Prix  *  itself.  Before  leav« 
ing  for  Rome,  he  composed  a  funeral  march  and 
'De  Profundis'  in  Hebrew,  on  the  death  of  the 
Due  de  Berry  (Feb.  14,  1830),  for  3  voices  and 
orchestra,  with  an  Italian  translation;  it  was 
dedicated  to  Cherubini,  performed  March  34, 
1830,  at  the  synagogue  in  the  Rue  St.  Avoye, 
and  published.  During  his  stay  in  Italy  Hal^vy 
studied  hard,  and  in  addition  not  only  wrote 
an  opera,  and  some  sacred  works,  still  in  MS., 
but  found  time  to  leam  Italian.  On  his  return 
to  France  he  encountered  the  usual  difficulties 
in  obtaining  a  hearing.  'Les  Boh^miennes' 
and  '  PygmiUion,*  which  he  offered  to  the  Grand 
Opera,  and  '  Les  deux  Pavilions,'  op^ra  oomique, 
remained  on  his  hands  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts; 
but  in  1837  'L'Artisan,'  which  contains  some 
pretty  couplets  and  an  interesting  chorus,  was 
produced  at  the  Th^&tre  Feydeau.  This  was 
followed  in  1838  by  'Le  Roi  et  le  Batelier,'  a 
little  piece  de  eireonstance,  composed  conjointly 
with  Ids  friend  Rifaut  for  the  f<ftte  of  Charies  X. 
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A  month  later,  Dec  9,  182S  (not  1829)  he  pro- 
duced 'Cl&ri/  3  acts,  at  the  Th^tre  Italien,  with 
Malibran  in  the  principal  part*  It  contains  some 
remarkable  music  *Le  Dilettante  d' Avignon' 
tNov.  7,  1829),  a  clever  satire  on  the  poverty  of 
Italian  librettos,  was  very  successful,  and  the 
chorus  'Vive,  vive  T Italic*  speedily  became 
popular.  'La  Langue  musicale'  was  less  well 
received,  owing  to  its  poor  libretto,  but  the  ballet 
'Manon  Lescaut'  (May  3,  1830)  had  a  well- 
merited  success  at  the  Op<^ra,  and  was  published 
for  the  Piano.  'La  Tentation'  (June  20,  1832), 
a  ballet-opera  in  5  acts,  written  conjointly  with 
Casimir  Gide ( 1 804- 1 868 )  contains  2  fine  choruses, 
which  were  well  received.  In  spite  of  so  many 
proofs  of  talent,  Hal^vy  still  accepted  any  work 
likely  to  bring  him  into  notice ;  and  on  March  4, 
1833,  brought  out  *Le8  Souvenirs  de  Lafleur,'  a 
one-act  comic  opera  written  for  the  farewell 
appearances  of  Martin  the  baritone ;  and  on  May 
16  of.  the  same  year  'Ludovic,',a  lyric  drama  in 
2  acts  which  had  been  begun  by  H^ld.  At 
length  however  his  opportunity  arrived.  To  pro- 
duce successfully  within  the  space  of  10  months 
two  works  of  such  ability  and  in  such  opposite 
styles  as  'La  Juive'  (Feb.  23),  and  'L*Eclair' 
(Dec  16,  1835),  the  one  a  grand  opera  in  5  acts, 
and  the  other  a  musical  comedy  without  choruses, 
for  2  tenors  and  2  sopranos  only,  was  indeed  a 
marvellous  feat,  and  one  that  betokened  a  great 
master.  They  procured  him  an  entrance  into 
the  Institut.  where  he  succeeded  Reicha  (1836), 
and  were  followed  by  a  large  number  of  dramatic 
works,  of  which  the  following  is  a  complete  list : — 


*  Ouldo  et  GltMTra,'  6  acts  (March 
B^18»().  'Le»Trrize.'3acU(April 
15).  and  '  Le  ShMt,'  S  acts  (Sept.  2. 
IffiV).  *  Le  Drapltr.' S  acU  (Jan.  6, 
18I0X  *LeGultaiTero.'SacU(Jan. 
21),  and  *La  Beine  de  Chrpre.'  A 
acta  (Dec  S3. 1841).  'Charles  VI.' 
6aetR(1Iarchl6.184S).  'LeLazza- 
rDne.'2acu(llarch29.1844).  'Les 
Mouaquetaires  de  la  Beine,'  3  acts 
(Feb.  :i.  1M6).  *  Le  Val  d'Andorre.' 
8  acta  (IfoT.  11. 1848).  Incidental 
miuio  for  'Promi^thte  enchaind' 
(March  18),  a  translation  by  Lten 
Bal^  of  the  tragedy  of  Jbchjlus ; 
and '  La  r  te  ani  Boaea.' S  acta  (Oct. 


1.  1849).  *La  Tempesta,'  S  acta. 
Italian  opera,>  prudnced  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre.  London,  Jnne  8, 
I'VU.  and  In  Paris.  Feb.  25.  18S1. 
'  La  Dame  de  Plqne,'  3  acta  (Dec 
as,  18G0).  'Le  Juif  errant.'  5  acts 
(April  23. 18A2).  'Le  Nabab.'Sacta 
(Sept.  1,  1853).  'Jaguarlta  rindW 
enne.'  3  acta  (May  14, 1855).  '  Va- 
lentine d'Aublffny.'  3  acts  0806). 
La  Maglclenne.'  5  acta  (March  17. 
18R8).  'No^'  an  opera  In  6  acts, 
left  unflnished;  'Les  Places  dv 
Nil,'  a  cantata  with  orchestra  and 
chorus;  many  Tocal  pieeea,  and 
some  piano  qipsic. 


By  devoting  his  life  to  the  production  of  such 
▼aned  and  important  works,  Haldvy  proved  his 
versatility ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  throughout 
his  long  and  meritorious  career,  he  wrote  nothing 
finer  than  'La  Juive*  or  more  charming  than 
*L*£clair.'  He  was  unfortunately  too  easily 
influenced,  and  the  immense  success  of  'The 
Huguenots*  (Feb.  29,  1836)  had  an  undue  effect 
upon  him.  Instead  of  following  in  the  direction 
of  Harold,  giving  his  imagination  full  play,  bus- 
banding  his  resources,  and  accepting  none  but 
interesting  and  poetic  dramas,  he  over-exhausted 
himself,  took  tmy  libretto  offered  him,  no  matter 
how  melancholy  and  tedious,  wrote  in  a  hurry 
and  carelessly,  and  assimilated  his  style  to  that 
of  Meyerbeer.     It  must  be  acknowledged  also 

>  The  book  of  this  opera  was  adapted  by  Berlbe  fh>m  Shakspeare. 
originally  tor  Mendelmohn.  Its  reception  was  extraordinarily  bvoat^ 
able,  bat  it  Is  said  that  the  melody  on  which  Hal^y  was  moMt  con 
ffratulated  by  the  artists,  and  which  everybody  wm  to  be  heard 
bumming.  rr*s  that  of  '  Where  the  bee  sucks,'  by  Ame.  which  he  had 
Introduced  Into  the  part  of  Ariet 


that  in  'Guide  et  Ginevra,*  'La  Heine  de  C!hy- 
pre,'  and  '  Charles  VI,'  side  by  side  with  scenes 
of  ideal  beauty,  there  are  passages  so  obscure 
that  they  seem  impenetrable  to  light  or  air.  His 
chief  defects  are — the  abuse  of  the  minor  mode ; 
the  too  frequent  employment  of  sustained  low 
notes  in  the  orchestra  previous  to  a  sudden 
explosion  on  the  upper  registers;  too  constant 
repetition  of  the  contrast  between  darkness  and 
briUancy ;  vague  melodic  strains  instead  of  defi- 
nite rhythmical  airs;  and  morceaux  d'ensemble 
render^  monotonous  by  the  same  phrase  being 
put  into  the  mouths  of  characters  widely  opposed 
m  sentiment.  In  spite  however  of  such  mis* 
takes,  and  of  much  inexcusable  negligence,  even  • 
in  his  most  important  works,  his  music  as  a 
whole  compels  our  admiration,  and  impresses 
us  with  a  very  high  idea  of  his  powers.  Every- 
where we  see  traces  of  a  superior  intellect,  almost 
oriental  in  character.  He  excelled  in  stage 
pageantry — the  entrance  of  a  cortege,  or  the 
march  of  a  procession;  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  stage  pomp  his  characters  are  always 
sharply  defined.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for 
a  perfect  gallery  of  portraits,  drawn  to  the  life 
and  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  man  who 
created  such  a  variety  of  such  typical  cha- 
racters, and  succeeded  in  giving  expression  to  such 
opposite  sentiments,  and  portraying  so  many 
shades  of  passion,  must  have  been  a  true  poet. 
His  countrymen  have  never  done  him  justice, 
but  the  many  touching  melodies  he  wrote  be- 
speak him  a  man  of  heart,  and  enlist  our  warm- 
est sympathies.  Besides  all  this,  he  is  by  turns 
tender  and  persuasive,  grand  and  solemn,  grace- 
ful and  refined,  intellectual  and  witty,  and  in- 
variably distinguished.  We  admit  that  his  horror 
of  vulgarity  sometimes  prevented  his  being  suffi- 
ciently spontaneous,  but  we  can  pardon  a  few 
awkward  or  tedious  phrases,  a  few  spun-out  pas- 
sives, in  one  who  possessed  such  a  mastery  of 
melancholy,  and  had  equally  within  his  grasp 
lofty  and  pathetic  tragedy,  and  sparkling  comedy 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  French  taste. 

Not  content  with  supplying  the  repertoires  of 
three  great  lyric  theatres,  Hal^vy  also  found 
time  to  become  one  of  the  first  professors  at 
the  Conservatoire.  As  early  as  1816  he  was 
teaching  solfeggio,  while  completing  his  own 
studies;  and  in  27  was  appointed  professor  of 
harmony,  while  filling  at  the  same  time  the  post 
of  '  Maestro  al  cemluJo'  at  the  Italian  Op^ra,  a 
post  he  left  two  years  later  in  order  to  become  'chef 
du  chant'  at  the  Acad^mie  de  Musique.  In  1833 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  counterpoint  and 
fugue,  and  in  40,  professor  of  composition.  His 
lessons  were  learned  and  interesting,  but  he 
wanted  method.  Among  his  pupils  may  be  men- 
tioned Gounod,  Victor  Mass^,  Bazin,  Deldevez, 
Eugene  Gautier,  Deff^,  Henri  Duvemoy,  Ba- 
zille,  Ch.  Delioux,  A.  Hignard,  Gastinel,  Matliias, 
Samuel  David,  and  the  lamented  George  Bizet, 
who  married  his  daughter.  With  Cherubini  he 
maintained  to  the  last  an  intimate  and  affec- 
I  tionate  friendship  which  does  credit  to  both, 
J  though  sometimes  put  rudely  to  the  proof.    See 
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a  good  story  in  HilWa'Chenibini*  (Macmillan*! 
Magazine,  July  1875).  Halevy 'a  only  didactic 
work  was  an  elementary  book  caidled  '  Lemons  de 
lecture  musicale'  (Paris,  L^on  Escudier,  1857). 
This  book,  revised  and  completed  after  his  death, 
is  still  the  standard  work  fur  teaching  solfeggio  in 
the  primary  schools  of  Paris. 

We  have  mentioned  HaUvy's  entrance  into  the 
Institut  in  1856;  in  54  he  was  elected  penna- 
nent  secretary  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Beaux  Arts, 
and  in  this  capacity  had  to  pronounce  eulogiums, 
which  he  published  with  some  musical  critif{ueB 
in  a  volume  entitled  'Souvenirs  et  Portraits, 
Etudes  sur  les  beaux  arts*  (1861).  These criti- 
'cal  and  biographical  essays  are  pleasant  reading ; 
they  secured  Halevy  reputation  as  a  writer,  which 
however  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  he  died  of  con- 
sumption at  Nice,  March  1 7, 1863.  His  remains 
were  brought  to  Paris,  and  interred  with  great 
solemnity  on  the  34ih  of  the  same  month.  [G.C.] 

HALF-CLOSE  or  Seui-cadekce.  An  equiva- 
lent torm  for  Imperfect  Cadence,  and  the  bettor  of 
the  two.  [See  Impebfect  Cadence,  p.  767  a  J  [G.] 

HALL,  Hewbt,  son  of  Capt.  Henry  Hall  of 
Windsor,  where  he  was  bom  about  1655,  was  a 
choristor  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Capt.  Cooke. 
He  is  said  to  have  studied  under  Dr.  Blow,  but 
this  is  doubtful.  Li  1674  he  succeeded  Theodore 
Coleby  as  organist  of  Exetor  Cathedral,  an  ap- 
pointment which  he  resigned  on  becoming  or- 
ganist and  vicar  choral  of  Hereford  Cathedral. 
It  is  said  that  about  1696  Hall  took  deacon's 
orders  to  qualify  himself  ror  some  preferment  in 
the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Hereford. 
He  composed  a  Te  Deum  in  E  flat,  a  Benedicito 
in  C  nunor,  and  a  Cantato  Domino  and  Deus 
Misereatur  in  B  fiat,  all  which,  together  with 
5  anthems,  are  included  in  the  Tudway  Collec- 
tion (Harl.  MSS.  7340  and  754a),  and  other 
anthems  of  considerable  merit.  The  Te  Deum 
has  been  printed  with  a  Jubilato  by  William 
Hine,  and  an  Evening  Service  by  Dr.  W.  Hayes. 
Some  songs  and  duets  by  Hall  are  included  in 
'Thesaurus  Musicus,'  1693,  and  'Delici®  Mu- 
sicte,'  1695,  and  some  catohes  in  'The  Monthly 
Masks  of  Vocal  Music'  for  1704  and  1707. 
Hall  cultivated  poetry  as  well  as  music ;  com- 
mendatory verses  of  some  merit  by  him  are  pre- 
fixed to  both  books  of  Purcell's  'Orpheus  Bri- 
tannicus,*  1698  and  1702,  and  to  Blow's 'A m- 
phion  Anglicus,'  1700.  He  died  March  30, 
1 707,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloister  of  the  vicars 
choral  at  Hereford. 

His  son,  Henbt  Hall,  the  younger,  succeeded 
bis  father  as  organist  and  vicar  choral  of  Hereford. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  composer,  but 
in  poetical  ability  he  excelled  his  father.  Many 
of  his  poems,  among  them  a  once  well-known 
ballad,  *  All  in  the  land  of  cyder,*  are  included 
in  'The  Grove,*  1721.  He  died  Jan.  22,  1713, 
and  was  buried  near  his  father.  [W.  H.H.] 

HALL,  William,  a  member  of  the  king's 
band  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century, 
composed  some  airs  which  were  published  m 
the  collection  called  'Tripk  Concordia.*     He 
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died  in  1 700,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  Richmond,  Surrey,  being  styled  on  his  grave- 
stone, 'a  superior  violin.*  [W.H.H.] 

HALLE,    Charles    (originally  Carl),  bom 
April  II,  1 819,  at  Hagen,  near  Elberfeldt^  where 
his  father  was  CapeUmeister.      Began  to  play 
very  early;    in   1835   studied  under    Rink  at 
Darmstadt.     In  the  latter  part  of  1836  went  to 
Paris,  and  remained  there  for  i  a  years  in  constant 
intercourse  with  Cherubini,  Chopin,  Liszt,  BerUm, 
Kalkbrenner,  and  other  musicians.     In  1S41  be 
married.    In  1846  he,  Alard,  and  Franchomme, 
started  chamber  concerto  in  the  small  room  of 
the  Conservatoire.    These,  though  very  suooessfnl, 
were  rudely  interrupted  by  the  revolution  of  Feb. 
1848,  whicn  burst  out  after  the  second  oonoert 
of  the  third  series.     Halle  left  for  England,  and 
has  ever  since  been  permanently  settled  hoe. 
His  first  appearance  was  at  the  orchestral  Con- 
certs at  Covent  Garden  (May  1 2,  48)  in  the  £b 
concerto  of  Beethoven.     He  played  that  isessoD 
and  several  subnequentoneB  at  the  Musical  Union; 
and  at  the  Philharmonic  made  the  first  of  maoy 
appearances  March  15,  52.     His  connexion  with 
Manchester  began  «oon  after  his  arrival  here, 
and  in  1 857  he  started  his  orchestral  subecripticn 
concerts  there,  which  are  now  so  justly  famed. 

In  London  Mr.  Halle  has  been  closely  attached 
to  the  Monday  and  Saturday  Popular  Concerts 
since  their  origin.  He  is  aisu  well  known  fx 
his  annual  series  of  Recitals  at  St.  Jame3*s  Hsil, 
which  b^;an  in  1861  with  a  performance  of  the 
whole  of  Beethoven*s  sonatas  spread  over  eight 
matinees.  The  programmes  were  illustrated  bj 
Ml  analysis  of  the  sonatas  with  quotations,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  which  were  ai 
welcome  a  novelty  as  the  performances  themsdres. 
The  same  programmes  were  repeated  for  2  yesn, 
and  have  since  been  annually  varied  thioogh 
a  very  large  repertoire  of  Hassinfcl  eompofitiaSr 
including  many  of  the  most  reomt  works.  N<^ 
withstanding  his  many  public  duties  Mr.  BsUe 
has  as  a  teacher  a  very  large  clietUde,  both  in 
London  and  the  North.  [6.] 

HALLELUJAH.  A  Hebrew  term  (kaJldtt- 
Jah,  '  praise  Jehovah*)  which,  like  Amen,  Selsh, 
Hosanna,  eto.,  has  been  preserved  untranslated 
in  our  Bibles.  In  the  Latin  Church  the  Alleluis 
is  sung  in  the  ordinary  service,  except  durii^ 
Lent.  It  is  omitted  from  the  Andean  Litiugj 
and  Communion  Service,  but  has  revenged  itself 
by  keeping  a  place  in  the  popular  Easter  hjnm 
'  Jesus  Christ  is  risen  to-day,'  which  the  writtf 
remembers  to  have  heard  sung  at  Vespers  bj 
the  French  nuns  at  the  Trinita  de*  MontL 

The  Hallelujah  Chorus  in  the  Messiah  is 
known  to  every  one.  £[andel  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  when  he  wrote  it '  he  thought  he  bsw 
Heaven  opened,  and  the  great  God  Hims^-' 
The  phrase  'For  the  Lcnxl  God  omnipotent 
reigneth '  is  almost  identical  with  that  to '  I  will 
sing  .  .  .  unto  the  Lord*  in  Israel  in  IJgypt. 
He  has  written  other  Hallelujahs  or  Allelujah»— 
though  none  to  compare  with  this— in  Judas 
Maccabeus,  the  Occasional  Oratorio^  and  the 
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Coronation  AnthemB — one  of  which  was  after- 
wards employed  in  Deborah.  For  the  custom 
of  standing  during  the  performance  of  the  Halle- 
lujah Chorus  see  Handel,  p.  651  b. 

Li  his  1 14th  Psalm  Mendelssohn  has  accented 
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the  Hallelujah  in  a  manner  not  justified  by  the 
quantity  of  the  Hebrew  word.  [G.] 

HAMBOYS,or  HANBOYS,  John,  Mu8.Doc., 
a  distinguished  musician,  flourished  about  1470. 
He  was  author  of  a  Latin  treatise,  *Summa 
super  Musicam  Continuam  et  Discretam,'  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS. 
8866),  and  printed  in  Cou8semaker*s  'Scripto- 
rum  de  Musica  Medii  i£vi,'  i.  416.  Another 
MS.  treatise  'Quatuor  principalia  totius  artis 
masioae,'  contained  in  the  same  volume  as  the 
above,  and  of  which  there  is  another  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  has  been  ascribed  to  Ham- 
boys,  but  is  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Simon 
Tunstede.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Hamboys 
was  the  first  person  on  whom  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  music  was  eonferred  in  this  country, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  it.  [ W.  H.  H.] 

HAMERTON,  William  Hknbt,  bom  at 
Nottingham  1 795 ;  was  placed  as  a  chorister  at 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin.  In  181  a  he 
came  to  London  and  studied  singing  under 
Thomas  Vaughan.  In  1814  he  returned  to 
Dublin  and  established  himself  as  a  teacher. 
In  1 815,  on  the  resignation  of  John  Elliott,  he 
was  appointed  master  of  the  choristers  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  and  in  1833  Gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Dublin.  In  1829  he  resigned  his 
appointments  and  went  to  Calcutta,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death.  Hamerton's  compositions 
comprise  some  anthems  and  chants ;  an  opera, 
entitled  'St.  Alban,*  performed  at  Dublin  in 
1827,  and  a  few  songs  and  duets.  He  was  also 
author  of  an  elementary  work  published  in  i8i^ 
entitled  '  Vocal  Instructions,  combined  with  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Pianoforte  Accompani- 
ment.' [W.BLH.] 

HAMILTON,  James  Alexander,  bom  in 
London  in  1785,  was  the  son  of  a  dealer  in  old 
books,  and  self-educated.  Music  became  his  par- 
ticular study — the  theory  rather  than  the  practice. 
He  wrote  many  elementary  works,  including  a 
long  series  of  useful  catechisms  on  musical  in* 
struments  and  subjects,  many  of  which  have 
passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  a  list  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  B.  Cocks 
&  Co.  He  also  translated  and  edited  Cherubini's 
Counterpoint  and  Fu^e,  Baillot's  Method  for 
the  Violin,  and  other  important  treatises.  He 
died  Aug.  a,  1845.  [W.H.H.] 

HAMLET.  Grand  opera  in  5  acts ;  words  by 
Barbier  and  Carr^  after  Shakspeare;  music  bv 
Amb.  Thomas.  Produced  at  the  Academic,  Manm 
9,  1868;  in  London,  in  Italian,  as  Amleto,  at 
Covent  Garden,  June  19,  69  (Nilsson  and  Sant- 
ley).  [G.] 


HAMMEB  (Fr.  Marteau;  Ital.  Martello; 
Germ.  Hammer),  The  sound  of  a  pianoforte  is 
produced  by  hammers.  In  this  the  pianoforte 
resembles  the  dulcimer,  from  which  we  may 
regard  it  as  developed  by  contrivance  of  keys 
and  intermediate  mechanism,  rendering  the 
pianoforte  a  sensitive  instrument  of  touch,  instead 
of  one  of  mere  percussion,  incapable  of  refinement 
or  expression.  The  pianoforte  hammer  consist^ 
of  head  and  shank  like  any  other  hanmier ;  the 
shank  is  either  glued  into  a  butt  that  forms  its 
axis,  or  is  widened  out  and  centred  or  hinged 
with  the  same  intention ;  and  the  blow  is  given 
and  controlled  by  leverage  more  or  less  ingenious, 
and  varying  with  the  shape  of  the  instrument 
and  the  ideas  of  the  makers. 

Both  head  and  shank  must  be  elastic :  English 
makers  use  mahogany  for  the  former,  on  which 
are  glued  thicknesses  of  sole  or  buffalo  leather 
and  specially  prepared  felt.  Of  late  years  single 
coverings  of  very  thick  felt  have  been  success- 
fully employed.  For  the  shanks  most  English 
makers  prefer  cedar,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
elasticity  and  freedom  from  warping ;  on  the  con- 
tinent^  peartree,  birch,  hickory,  and  other  woods 
are  in  use.  The  hammers  gradually  diminish  in 
size  and  weight  from  bass  to  treble.       [A.  J.  H.] 

HAMMERKLAVIER,  i.e.  Pianoforte.  Bee- 
thoven's Sonata,  op.  106,  composed  1816-7,  ^aii 
superscribed  by  him  *Grosse  Senate  fiir  das 
Hammerklavier.*  So  is  op.  10 1,  only  at  that 
time  the  German  fit  was  not  so  strongly  on 
Beethoven,  and  he  gives  the  Italian  name  as 
well.  By  op.  109  he  has  returned  to  the  Italian 
name  alone.  [G.] 

HANCOCK,  organ  builder.     [Cbako  &  Han- 

COCK.] 

HAND  BELLS  for  purposes  of  tune-playing 
or  practising  Change-Ringing  can  be  obtained  of 
all  bell  founders,  tuned  either  chromatically  or 
simply  in  the  diatonic  scale. 

There  are  many  bands  of  tune -players  on 
hand  bells  in  England,  consisting  of  five  or  six 
men,  who  manipmate  between  them  as  many  as 
sixty  bells,  and  produce  extremely  pretty  music 
Hand  bells  are  also  used  by  Change-Ringers  for 
practising  the  methods  by  which  changes  are 
produced,  before  performing  them  on  the  tower 
bells,  much  noise  and  annoyance  being  thus  pre- 
vented; they  are  almost  indispensable  for  thia 
purpose.  [C.A.W.T.] 

HANDEL',  George  Fbederick,  one  of  the 
greatest  composers  the  wo^ld  has  ever  seen,  was 
bom  at 'Halle,  Lower  Saxony,  February  23, 1685. 
His^ather,  a  surgeon,  who  was  sixty-three  years 
of  age  ^en  this  son  was  borp,  knew  nothing  of 
Art,  and  regarded  it  as  a  degnwling  pursuit^  or, 
at  best,  as  an  idle  amusement.    Determined  to 

>  The  nune  k  alwayt  ipeH  Btndtl  bf  Oerman  writers.  It  was 
■pelt  at  first.  In  Bnffiand.  M^mM.  The  funily-name  had  been  spelt 
BtMld,  BwmM,  Hmddtr,  HOudtUr.  and  HtmMer.  but  most  correetlf 
J^AmM  CFOntemann.  Q.  F.  HaendtTi  Blamwibami*,  tol  Lolpdc  1M4. 
Terr  Incorreetl J  quoted  bj  Ftftta). 

*  A  wuodcut  of  the  house.  No.  4  OroiMr  SehlamiiM.  fhmi  a  j^oto- 
graph  bf  KltngemaDD.  Mendelssohn's  friend,  was  glren  In  the  Illus- 
trated London  News  for  June  SS.1M0.  and  asafhmtispleoe  to  the  Book 
of  Words  of  the  Handel  Fegthral,  UTf. 
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raiM  his  son  in  the  woial  §cale,  he  thought  to  do 
BO  by  making  him  »  lawyer,  and  to  this  end  he 
strove  in  every  way  to  stifle  the  alarming  symp- 
toms of  musi<^  genius  which  appeared  aknost  m 
infancy,  while  he  refused  even  to  send  the  child 
to  school,  lest  there,  among  other  things,  he  should 
also  learn  his  notes.  £i  spite  of  this,  some 
friendly  hand  contrived  to  convey  into  the  house 
a  dumb  spinet  (a  little  instrument  in  which  the 
strings,  to  deaden  their  sound,  were  bound  with 
strips  of  cloth) ;— it  was  concealed  in  a  garret, 
where,  without  being  discovered,  the  boy  taught 
himself  to  play. 

When  he  was  seven  years  old,  his  &ther  set 
out  on  a  journey  to  visit  a  son  by  a  former 
marriage,  who  was  vatet-de-diaTnhre  to  the  Duke 
ofSaxeWeissenfels.  George  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  go  too ;  his  request  wa^  denied,  but»  with  the 
persistence  of  purpose  which  characterised  him 
through  life,  he  determined  to  follow  the  carriage 
on  foot,  and  actually  did  so  for  a  considerable 
distance,  a  proceeding  which  resulted  in  his 
getting  his  way.  At  Weissenfels  he  was  not  long 
in  making  friends  among  the  musicians  of  the 
I>uke*s  chapel,  who  gave  him  opportunities  of 
trying  his  hand  on  the  organ.  One  day,  after 
the  service,  he  was  lifted  on  to  the  oigan- stool, 
and  played  in  such  a  manner  as  to  surprise  every 
one,  and  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Duke, 
who,  on  making  enquiries,  found  out  the  state  of 
the  case,  and  sent  for  both  father  and  son.  He 
spoke  kindly  to  the  latter ;  to  the  former  he  repre- 
sented that  such  genius  as  that  of  his  son  should 
be  encouraged.  The  reluctant  surgeon  yielded 
to  these  arguments,  and  from  that  tame  the  little 
Handel  was  emancipated. 

He  now  became  a  pupil  of  Zachau,  organist  of 
the  cathedral  at  Halle,  under  whom  he  studied 
composition,  in  the  forms  of  canon,  counterpoint^ 
and  fugue,  and  practised  on  the  organ,  the 
harpsichord,  the  violin,  and  the  hautboy,  for  which 
last  instrument  he  had  a  special  predilection. 
After  three  years,  during  which  time  he  com- 
posed a  sacred  motet  each  week  as  an  exercise, 
his  master  confessed  that  the  pupil  knew  more 
than  himself,  and  Handel  was  sent  to  Berlin. 
Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  two  com- 
posers, Buononcini  and  Attilio  Ariosti,  whom  in 
after  years  he  was  to  meet  agftiz^  in  London. 
Ariosti  received  him  kindly,  and  warmly  admired 
his  talents;  but  Buononcini,  whose  disposition 
was  sombre  and  harsh,  treated  him  at  first  with 
scorn  and  then  with  jealous  dislike.  Handel's 
wonderful  powers  of  improvisation  on  both  organ 
and  harpsichord  caused  him  to  be  regarded  here 
as  a  prodigy.  The  Elector  wished  to  attach 
him  to  his  Court,  and  to  send  him  to  Italy; 
but  Handel's  father  thought  this  undesirable, 
and  the  boy  was,  therefore,  brought  back 
to  Halle,  where  he  set  to  work  again  with 
Zachau,  *  copying  and  composing  laige  quantities 
of  music and  working  constantly  to  ac- 
quire the  most  solid  knowledge  of  the  science.* 
At  this  time  he  lost  his  father,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  work  for  his  own  subsistence 
and  the  support  of  his  mother.    He  went,  there- 
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fore,  to  Hamburg,  where  the  Grerman  Opera-house, 
under  the  direction   of  the  fiunoaa   composer, 
Reinhard  Keiser,  enjoyed  a  great  reputatioo. 
Young  Handel  entered  the  orchestra  as  '  violino 
di  ripieno,'  and  amused  himself  by  affecting  to 
be  an  ignoramus,  'a  man  who  could  not  count 
five.*    But  it  happened  that  Keiser  was  involved 
by  his  partner  in  some  unsuccessful  speculations, 
and  was  forced  to  hide  for  a  time  from  his 
creditors.     During  his  absence,  Handd  took  his 
place  at  the  harpsichord  in  the  orchestra,  and, 
his  real  powers  being  made  manifest,  he  remained 
there  permanently.    He  made  here  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  composer  Telemann,  and  of  Matthesan, 
a  very  clever  young  musician,  a  few  yetm  dder 
than  himself,  who  also   had  been  an   *  infant 
prodigy,*  and  was   chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
versatility  of  his  powers.    It  is  as  a  writer  on 
music  and   kindred   subjects   that   he  is  best 
remembered,    and   especially   for    his   valuable 
reminiscences  of  Handel.    Among  other  anec- 
dotes, he  tells  us  that  in  1703  he  and  Handel 
went  to  Lttbeck  to  compete  for  the  vacant  post 
of  organist.    They  found,  however,  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  successful  candidate  should 
n^any  Uie  daughter   of  the  retiring  organist. 
Tliis  condition  seemed  to  them  prohibitory,  and 
the  two  young  men  thought  it  best  to  return  to 
Hamburg.     The    friendship  between   the  two 
young  composers  was,  at  one  time,  very  nearly 
brought  to  a  sudden  and  tragical  oonclusioo. 
While  Handel  was  acting  as  conductor  at  the 
Opera-house,  it  happened  that  there  was  given 
Mattheson*s  opera  of   'Cleopatra*   (1704),  in 
which  the  composer  himself  played  Uie  pert  of 
Antony.    After  that  point  in  the  play  where  the 
hero  (Ues,  it  had  been  Matthe8on*s  custom  to 
return  to  the  clavecin  and  to  conduct  the  re- 
mainder of  the  opera.   To  this  Keiser  seems  not 
to  have  objected,  but  Handel  was  more  obsti- 
nate, and  refused  to  abdicate  his  .place  in  fiiTonr 
of  the  resuscitated   Antony.     Mattheson  was 
indignant,  a  dispute  ensued,  and  a  duel,  in  which 
Handel's  life  was  only  saved,  and  the  loss  to  the 
world    of   this    mighty    master    only   averted, 
by  the  accidental  circumstance  that  the  point 
of  Mattheson's  sword  was  turned  aside  by  com- 
ing into  contact  with  a  brass  button  on  his  antago- 
nist's coat.  At  Hamburg,  in  Jan.  1705.  was  pro- 
duced Handel's  first  opera,  *  Almira,'  followed  in 
the  same  year  by  *  Nero.*    These  were  performed 
in  the  barbarous  manner  universal  at  that  time, 
partly  in  German  and  partly  in  Italian.    The 
success  of '  Almira*  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
great  enough  to  excite  some  jealousy  in  Keie^ 
and  other  musicians.   Mattheson  says  that,  when 
Handel  came  to  Hamburg,  he  composed  'long 
airs  and  interminable  cantatas,*  more  scholastic 
than  melodious  or  graceful ;  and  he  claims  to  hsTS 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  young  composer*! 
improvement.  It  is  probable,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
genius  of  Keiser,  whose  numerous  oompo6iti<»s 
are  full  of  a  melody  and  charm  till  then  unknown, 
did  go  far  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
crabbed  teaching  of  Zachau.    In  'Almira'  is  a 
Sarabande,  consisting  of  the  same  air  which 
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Handel  afterwards  used  for  the  beautiful  song 
in  *RuiaIdo/  'Lascia  ch'io  pianga/  His  other 
works  at  this  time  were  the  operas  'Daphne* 
and  'Florinda,'  and  a  Grerman  Cantata  on  the 
Pauion, 

Li  1706  he  set  off  on  a  journey  to  Italy.  He 
went  to  Florence,  Venice,  Borne,  and  Naples, 
producing  during  this  time  both  operas  and 
sacred  music,  and  always  with  the  greatest 
Bucoess.  Among  these  works  may  be  mentioned 
two  Latin  Psalms,  '  Dixit  Dominus  *  and  '  Lau- 
dato Pueri ; '  two  Operas, '  Bodrigo*  and ' Agrip- 
pina ; '  two  Oratorios,  '  Resurrezione  *  and  '  II 
Trionfo  del  Tempo  ;*  and  the  serenata  '  Aci, 
Galatea,  e  Polifemo,'  produced  at  Naples,  and 
quite  distinct  from  the  subsequent  English  work 
of  a  similar  name.  This  serenata  is  remarkable 
for  an  air,  written  for  some  Bass  singer  whose 
name  has  remained  unknown,  but  whose  voioe 
must  have  been  extraordinary,  for  this  song  re- 
quires a  compass  of  no  lees  th^i  two  octaves  and 
a  fifth!  [Bass.] 

In  1 709  Handel  returned  to  Germany,  where 
the  Elector  of  Hanover  (afterwards  George  I  of 
England)  offered  him  the  post  of  Capellmeister, 
held  till  then  by  the  A'bb^  Steffani,  who  himself 
designated  Handel  as  his  successor.  The  latter 
had  already  received  pressing  invitations  from 
England,  and  he  only  accepted  the  Capellmeister- 
ship  on  tiie  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  visit  this  country,  whither  he  came  at  the  end 
of  1 710. 

Italian  music  had  recently  become  the  fashion 
in  London;  operas  'on  the  Italian  model,'  that 
is,  with  the  dialogue  in  recitative,  having  been 
lirst  given  in  1705,  at  Drury  Lane,  and  after- 
wards at  the  King's  Theatre.  The  opera  of 
'  Rinaldo/  written  by  Handel  in  fourteen  days, 
was  first  performed  on  February  24,  171 1.  It 
was  mounted  with  a  magnificence  then  quite 
unusual;  and,  among  o&er  innovations,  the 
gardens  of  Armida  were  filled  with  living  birds, 
a  piece  of  realism  hardly  outdone  in  these  days. 
The  music  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  it 
at  once  established  its  composer's  r^utation.  He 
was  obliged,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  to  return 
to  his  post  in  Hanover;  but  he  had  found  in 
London  a  fitter  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  genius ; 
and  in  January,  171 2,  he  was  here  again,  nor 
had  he  yet  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  England 
for  Hanover,  when  the  Elector  of  that  State 
succeeded  to  the  English  throne.  It  was  not  to 
hS  expected  that  the  new  king  should  look  with 
favourable  eyes  on  his  truant  Capellmeister,  who, 
for  his  part,  kept  carefully  out  of  the  way.  Peace 
was,  however,  brought  about  by  the  good  ofiices 
of  the  Hanoverian  Baron  Kilmanseck,  who  re- 
quested Handel  to  compose  some  music  for  the 
occasion  of  an  aquatic  fite  given  by  the  king. 
The  result  was  ^e  series  of  twenty-five  pieces, 
known  as  the  '  Water  Music'  These,  performed 
under  Handel's  direction  by  an  orchestra  in  a 
barge  which  followed  the  king's  boat,  had  the 
effect  of  softening  the  royal  resentment,  and 
Handel's  pardon  was  sealed  not  long  after  by  a 
grant  to  the  composer  of  an  annuity  of  £200. 


In  1 716  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Hanover, 
where  he  remained  till  1718,  producing  while 
there  his  one  German  oratorio,  the  'Passion.* 
This  work  contains  great  beauties,  but  it  is  very 
different  in  style  from  his  subsequent  compositions 
of  a  similar  kind,  still  strongly  suggesting  the 
influence  of  Keiser  and  of  Steffani. 

On  Handel's  return  to  England,  he  accepted 
the  post  of  chapel-master  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 
This  nobleman, — who  firom  the  magnificence  of 
his  style  of  living  was  sometimes  called  the  Grand 
Duke,  had  a  palace  named  Cannons,  near  Edge- 
ware,  and  a  chapel  furmshed  like  the  churches 
of  Italy.  His  first  chapel-master  was  Dr. 
Pepusch,  his  countryman,  who  retired  grace- 
fully in  &vour  of  the  younger  master.  Here 
Handel  remained  for  three  years,  with  an  or- 
chestra and  singers  at  his  disposal ;  and  pro- 
duced the  two  'Chandos'  Te  Deums,  the  twelve 
'Chandos'  Anthems,  the  English  serenata  'Acis 
and  Galatea,'  and  'Esther,'  his  first  English 
oratorio.  He  also  taught  the  daughters  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  for  whom  he  wrote  his  '  Suites 
de  pi^oes  pour  le  Clavecin '  (vol.  i).  Be- 
sides all  this,  he,  in  1720,  undertook  to  direct 
the  Italian  Opera  for  the  society  called  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Music.  He  engaged  a  company  of 
Italian  singers,  including  Durastanti  and  the 
celebrated  sopranist.  Senesino ;  and  with  these  he 
produced  '  Badamisto.'  The  success  of  this  opera 
was  complete ;  but  a  party,  jealous  of  Handel's 
ascendancy,  was  forming  in  opposition  to  him. 
Buononcini  and  Ariosti  had  also  been  attracted 
to  London  by  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music,  and 
each  of  these  composers  had  a  following  among 
the  supporters  of  th^  Opera.'    It  was,  perhaps, 

1 BVONOMCINI  or  BONONCna.  a  funfly  of  motlclaDi  in  the  ITUi 
and  18tii  centnriex,  wboM  name,  barlns  been  omitted  in  its  proper 
place,  is  added  here.  The  flUber.  Qiovakhi  Mabia.  was  bom  at 
Modena  about  1640.  and  was  chief  musician  to  the  Duke,  Maestro  di 
Capella  of  the  Church  of  Sao  Giovanni  tn  Monte  there,  and  a  member 
of  the  Accademia  del  Fllarmonicl  of  Bolocna.  He  was  a  competent 
and  productive  artist,  who  left  compositions  In  many  classes,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  and  a  treatise  on  *  Musico  prattlco '  iBologna  1873. 
1688\  which  was  translated  hito  German,  and  is  a  clear  and  sensible 
work,  still  of  use  to  the  student.  He  died  Nov.  19,  1878.  His  son 
AKTONto.  or  Mabo  Aktokk),  was  bom  at  Modena  16B.  He  appears  to 
have  travelled  much,  and  to  have  been  for  some  yean  in  Germany— 
though  this  may  be  merely  a  conftuion  with  his  brother.  In  1714  he 
was  at  Rome,  in  1721  Maestro  dt  Capella  to  the  Duke  of  Modena.  where 
he  died  July  R.  179B.  7  operas  of  his  are  mentioned  as  remaining  tn 
M&  Bis  Camilla,  which  has  been  published,  had  an  eitraordinary 
popularity  abroad ;  and  in  Kngland  ran  M  niffhts  In  4  years  (fiuraey 
iv.  210>.  He  was  apparently  the  best  of  the  family,  though  his  light  Is 
considerably  obscured  by  bis  brother  Qiovakhi  BatTISTA.  on  whom, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  the  fame  of  the  fiunily  rests.  He  was  bora  at 
Modena  1672.  and  instructed  by  his  iisther  and  by  Colohka.  He  was 
a  musician  of  undoubted  merit,  though  not  of  marked  originality 
who  suffered  fh)m  too  close  oomparlmn  with  Handel— as  talent  must 
always  suffer  when  brought  into  oollisioo  with  genius— and  from  a 
proud  and  dUHcult  dIspcKdtion  very  damaging  to  his  interests.  His 
flnt  entrance  into  the  musical  world  was  as  a  violoncellist,  tai  which 
capacity  he  was  attached  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  at  or  about  16B3.  His 
earliest  opera.  Oamilla  (if  indeed  that  was  not  his  brother**),  was  given 
at  Vienna  about  the  same  date :  hb  next, '  Tullo  Ostlllo '  and  '  Serse.* 
at  Borne  10M.  In  VSM  we  And  him  and  Ariosti  at  the  Court  of  BerHn. 
when  Haudel,  then  a  lad  of  U  was  there  too  for  a  tbne  (Chrysander'i 
Hindel.  i.  02).  At  Berlin  he  was  court  composer  from  17IS  tol7Q6,and  a 
very  prominent  personage ;  but  ttom  1708  to  1720  hb  time  seems  to  hava 
been  divided  between  Vienna  inJ  Italy.  In  the  latter  year  he  received 
a  call  to  London.  A  great  Impulse  had  recently  been  given  to  Italian 
opera  by  the  establishment  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music  Handel 
was  director,  and  Buonondnl  and  Arlorti  were  invited  over  to  place  the 
new.lnstltutlon  on  the  broadest  possible  basb.  Buonondnl  was  received 
with  extraofdtnary  favour,  and  there  are  perhapo  few  subscription-lists 
so  remarkable  as  that  to  hb  'Cantate  e  Duett! '  (1721).  for  the  large 
number  of  copies  taken  by  fndividoals  of  rank.  In  England  at  that 
time  everything  was  more  or  less  political,  and  whOe  Handel  was  sap> 
ported  by  the  Hanoverian  King.  Buononcini  wa.<>  taken  up  by  the  great 
houses  of  Butland,  Queensberry,  Sunderlaud.  and  Marlborough.  From 
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with  the  object  of  reconciling  all  partieerthat  it 
was  arranged  to  produce  'Muzio  Scaevola,'  an 
opera  of  which  the  first  act  was  wHtten  by 
ArioBti  (or,  according  to  ChryBander,  by  a  certain 
Mattei,  aficu  Pippo),  the  second  by  Buononcini, 
and  the  third  by  Handel.  Poor  Ariosti  had  no 
chance  in  this  formidable  competition.  With 
Buononcinii  a  man  of  distinguished  tal^it,  and 
able  in  some  measure  to  support  the  rivalrv  with 
Handel,  the  case  was  different.  Handel  s  act, 
however,  was  universally  dedared  to  be  the  best ; 
but  his  victory  only  excited  the  enmity  of  his 
opponents  more  than  ever.  His  stubborn  pride 
and  independence  of  character  were  ill  suited  to 
conciliate  the  nobility,  in  those  days  the  chief 
supporters  of  the  Opera ;  and  all  those  whom  he 
had  personally  offended  joined  the  Buononcini- 
fiustion.  This  fashionable  excitement  about  the 
rival  claims  of  two  composers,  like  that  which 
raged  in  Paris  when  the  whole  of  society  was 
divided  into  'Gluckists'  and  '  Piocinnists,'  gave 
rise  to  many  squibs  and  lampoons,  the  best  of 
which,  perhaps,  has  been  more  often  incorrectly 
quoted  and  erroneously  attributed  than  any 
similar  jeu  d'esprit  The  epigram,  usually  as- 
cribed to  Dean  Swift,  and  actually  printed  in 
some  collections  of  his  works,  is  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  John  Byrom,  the  Lancashire  poet,  and 
inventor  of  a  system  of  shorthand.  He  speaks 
in  his  diary  S  under  date  June  .;,  1725,  of  '  my 
epigram    upon    Handel   and   Bononcini    being 

Um  Maiibonmgh  bmiljr  he  eojofed  for  wmij  ri»,n  ui  Inoome  of  90Q(.. 
and  A  home  and  an  aarecable  poAltinn  In  their  hoit.<«.  HU  couneiiuo 
with  the  Academy  contliiu«»d  for  7  or  8  years  during  which  he  cnm- 
po<wd  the  uperaa  of  Astarto  i  I7*J0).  Crl«po U722'>.  Krmhila  {ITU).  Kamace 
(1?/3i.  Calfurnla  (J7>24>,  AMyanax  {nil .  aiid  lirLwlda  (1722)  — thuugh 
that  is  suspected  to  be  rnally  his  brother's.  AU  thew  pieoet  were  well 
received,  and  Astarto  ran  for  3U  nights  An  epL«(>de  of  hU  operatic 
career  was  the  Joint  rompmltiim  of  the  3  aet«  of  Muzio  Rcevola.  In 
1721,  by  ArlostI— i>r  accunltrig  to  ChrywiKler  (11.  M)  ^illppo  Mattei,  or 
Plppo— BuouoDclnl,  aiHl  Handel.  Buoiionctrtl's  act  wa-t  superior  to 
Mattel's,  but  the  Judgment  of  the  public  was  so  unmistakeably  In 
favour  of  Handel's  a*  to  allow  of  no  appeal.  On  the  death  of  Marl- 
borough, June  16,  1722,  Buonoricini  was  commissioned  to  write  the 
anthem  for  his  funeral  In  Henry  VII's  Chapel  (Aug.  9).  to  the  words 
*  When  Saul  was  king  over  us.'  It  was  afterwards  published  in  score. 
and  has  floe  portion*,  though  very  unequal.  About  the  year  1731 
the  disooTery  that  a  madrigal  to  the  words  '  In  una  slepe  ombrosa,' 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  Academy  some  years  preirloa«ly  as 
his  composition,  was  a  mere  tranMitpt  of  one  by  Lotti,  led  to  a  long 
oorreitpondenoe,  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement  and  much 
Irritation  sgainst  Buononclnl.  and  was  the  first  step  In  hit  fall.  It  Is 
difHcult  to  understand  why  a  man  of  his  abilities,  whose  own  madrigals 
were  well  known  and  highly  thought  of  (we  Hawkins's  testimony) 
■hould  have  borrowed  from  a  composer  whose  equal  he  certainly 
was.  If  indeed  he  did  borrow  Lottl's  music  at  all— which  Ls  by  no  means 
certain  (Hawk  Ins,  ch.  IM).  The  pride  and  haughty  temper  of  the  man. 
which  closed  his  lips  during  the  whole  eonte.<ft.  was  probably  a  chief 
reason  for  the  feeling  against  him.  It  Is  certain  that  it  led  to  the 
■ereraaoe  of  his  connexion  with  the  Marlborough  family,  which  took 
place  shortly  after  this  aflklr.  He  then  attached  himself  to  a  certain 
Count  Lgfal.  who  professed  to  have  the  secret  of  making  gold,  went  to 
France,  and  remained  there  for  some  years.  There  we  catch  sight  of 
him  once  more,  playing  the  oello  to  a  motet  of  his  own  In  the  Chapel 
of  Loula  XV.  In  1748  he  was  sent  for  to  Vienna  to  compose  the  music 
ftv  the  Peace  of  Aiz  la  Chapelle  'Oct.  7).  and  soon  after  left  Vienna  to 
be  composer  to  the  Opera  at  Venice,  where  we  leave  him. 

Besides  the  operas  ascribed  to  him— 82  In  all— and  the  other  workt 
mentioned  above,  before  leaving  Bologna  he  published  4  ^ymphonles, 
2  masses  for  8  voices  each,  duettl  dl  camera,  and  an  oratorio  *  U  Ulosoe.' 
Another  oratorio, '  Interdo.'  a  Tt  Deum,  etc.,  etc.  remain  in  MS.  at 
Vienna  and  elsewhere.  A  third  oratorio.  '  8.  Nteola  dl  Barl,'  and  a 
KNalm, '  Landate  puerl,'ar«  In  the  Sacred  Harmonk:  Society's  Library. 
The  Kltxwllliam  Collection.  Cambridge,  contains  an  opera. '  Etearco,* 
Madrigals,  and  MoteU,  a  Mass.  sine  nomine,  A  R.  and  many  Cantatas, 
Dueu.  and  Divertlmenii.  Novelio.  in  his  *  FiUwIlllam  Music.'  hat 
irablished  4  movements  (see  p.  680),  of  which  the  Fanctus  and  rient 
■ODi,  from  a  man,  are  the  finest,  and  they  are  very  Una.  [U.] 

1  Ftlntad  for  the  Cbetbam  Sodaty,  18S1.  in>L  L  p.UO. 
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in  the  papers.*    It  runs,  correctly,  as  publii»hed 

in  Byrom^s  *  Miscellaneoas  Poems,'  as  follows ; — 

*  Some  my,  compar'd  to  Bononcini, 
That  Mynheer  Handel'*  but  a  Ninny  j 
Other*  aver,  that  ho  to  Handel 
lu  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  Candle: 
Strange  all  this  DiflTerence  ahoald  be, 
Twlxt  Tweedle-diun  and  Twoodle-dee  P 

Handel  worked  on,  unmoved,  amid  the  general 
strife,   and   in   1 7  29    entered    into    partnership 
with  Heidegger,  proprietor  of  the  King's  Theatrt. 
He  produced  opera  after  opera;  but,  owing  tu 
the  ever-increasing  opposition,  his  later  pieces 
met  with   leiss  success  than   his  earlier  works. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  oratorio  of  *  Esther,'  and 
'Acis  and  Galatea,'  composed  at  Gannons,  JKere 
now  given  in  public  for  the  first  time  ;  they  were 
performed  on  the  stage,  with  scenic  effects,  but 
without  action,   and  were   very    well   reoeivedy 
Several   of  Handel's  instrumental   works  were 
written  at  this  epoch.     On  the  occasion  of  the  , 
performance  of  'Deborah,'  an  oratorio,  in  1753, 
the  raised  prices  of  seats  at  the  theatre  added 
to  the  rancour  of  the  composer's  enem)<>fr .  ^ud, 
to  crown  all,  he  quarrelled  with  Senesino,  whose 
engagement  was,  therefore,  bn^en   off.     SeM- 
sino  was  the  spoiled  child  of  the  public:  bi; 
cause  was  hotly  espoused  by  all  the  parti»tar 
of  Buononcini,  and  even  those  influential  per- 
sonages who  had  remained  faithful  to  Hande' 
insisted  that  their  favourite  should  be  retained 
at   the  theatre.      Handel  thought   this  condi- 
tion incompatible  with  his  dignity;  he  refused, 
and  his  friends  deserted  him  for  the  en^nv's 

• 

camp.  At  this  juncture,  a  charge  was  brought 
against  Buononcini,  that  he  had  presented  sb 
his  own  to  the  Academy  of  Music  a  Madrigal, 
in  reality  the  work  of  Lotti,  tho  Venetian. 
This  wau  very  strange,  as  Buononcini  might 
have  been  expected  to  compose  almost  as 
good  a  madrigal  as  Lotti :  he  quitted  England, 
however,  without  defence  or  reply,  and  his  partj 
had  to  make  Senesino  their  rallying-point. 

Handel's  partnership  with  Heidegger  aided 
in  X  734.  and  the  King's  Theatre  was  given  up 
to  the  rival  company.  He  now  became  an  im- 
presario on  his  own  account,  and  first  took  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  but  soon  left  it 
for  Covent  Garden,  where,  besides  several  opens, 
he  produced  the  music  to  Dryden's  Ode  'Alex* 
ander's  Feast,  or  the  Power  of  Music.*  His 
undertaking  proved,  commercially,  a  fiiiluie; 
and  in  1737  he  became  bankrupt.  It  speab 
volumes  for  the  low  state  of  musical  taste  at  the 
period,  that  at  this  time  the  rival  house  was  also 
forced  to  close  its  doors  for  want  of  support; 
although  its  company  included,  besides  Cuzzooi 
and  Senesino,  the  wonderful  Faiinelli,  who  soon 
quitted  England  in  disgust.  Handel's  health 
succumbed  to  his  labours  and  anxieties ;  he  had 
an  attack  of  paralysis,  which  forced  him  to  go 
to  Aix  la  Chapelle.  He  returned,  scarcelr 
recovered,  in  November,  and,  between  the  15th 
of  that  month  and  the  a4th  of  December,  wroie 
the  opera  of  'Faramondo*  and  the  Funefil 
Anthem  for  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline.  '  Fara- 
mondo*  was  a  failure ;  ao  were  also  the  pasticcio 
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'Alexander  Severus*  and  the  opera  of' Xerxes,' 
performed  in  the  spring  of  1 738.  He  had,  how* 
ever,  a  number  of  faithful  friends  who  remained 
loyal  to  him  in  4ii8  adversity.  They  persuaded 
him  to  give  a  concert  for  hit  own  benefit ;  and 
this  was  a  complete  success.  -  It  shows  what,  in 
Spite  of  his  unpopularity  with  the  great,  was  the 
public  appreciation  of  his  genius  and  high  cha* 
racter,  tnat  a  statue  of  him,  by  RoubiUiac,  was 
erected  in  Vauxhall  Gardens;  the  only  instance 
on  record  of  such  an  honour  being  paid  to  an 
artist  during  his  lifetime.  From  1739  he  did 
little  in  the  way  of  opera-composing.  With  the 
exception  of '  Imeneo  in  1 740,  and  of '  Deidamia' 
in  1 741,  he  thenceforward  treated  only  oratorio, 
or  similar  subjects.  He  said  that  '  sacred  music 
was  best  suited  to  a  man  descending  in  the  vale 
of  years;*  but  it  was  with  regret,  and  only  after 
reiterated  failures,  that  he  quitted  the  stormy 
sea  of  operatic  enterprise.  The  world  has  no 
reason  to  be  sorry  that  he  did  so,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  Ch^torio  he  found  his  real  field, 
for  which  Nature  and  education  had  equally  and 
specially  fitted  him. 

The  series  of  works  which  have  immortalised 
Handers  name  only  began  now,  when  he  was 
fifty-five  years  old.  In  1 740  were  composed  and 
performed  'Saul'  and  '  Israel  in  Egypt.*  *  Saul' 
(says  Chrysander)  '  fulfils  in  the  i^ghest  degree 
every  condition  of  a  perfect  historical  picture; 
reflecting,  as  it  does,  the  historical  object  at  once 
faithfully  and  in  its  noblest  aspect.'  It  was 
tuccessfuL  *  Israel,*  which  contains  some  of  the 
most  colossal  choruses  that  Handel  ever  wrote, 
was  so  ill-received  that,  at  the  second  perform- 
ance, it  was  thought  necessary  |o  lighten  the 
wQck  by  the  introduction  of  operatic  songs  be> 
tween  the  choruses.  After  the  third  performance, 
it  was  withdrawn.  '  Israel'  was  followed  by  the 
music  to  Dryden's  'Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.' 
and  that  to  *  L' Allegro  *  and  '  II  Penseroso '  of 
Milton,  and  to  '  II  Moderate,'  which  was  a  third 
part  added  by  Charles  Jennens,  who  afterwards 
compiled  the  words  of  the  '  Messiah.* 

In  1 741  Handel  received  from  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a 
pressing  invitation  to  visit  that  country.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  month  of  November  he  went  there, 
and  was  warmly  received,  his  principal  works 
^not  operatic)  being  performed  in  Dublin  and 
enthusiastically  applauded.  On  April  18,  1742, 
for  the  benefit  of  a  charitable  society,  he  pro- 
duced the  *  Messiah,*'  his  greatest  oratorio,  and 
that  which  has  obtained,  the  firmest  and  most 
enduring  hold  on  public  favour.  Signora  Avoglio 
and  Mrs.  Cibber  were  the  princi^  singers  on 
the  occasion  of  its  first  performance.  After  a 
Bojoum  in  Ireland  of  nine  months,  during  which 
he  met  with  worthy  appreciation  and  also  some- 
what repaired  his  broken  fortunes,  he  retqmed  to 
London;  and  the  'Messiah*  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  there  on  March  23,  i749>  It  is 
related  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  audience  was 
exceedingly  struck  and  affected  by  the  music  in 
general,  but  that  vhen  that  part  of  the  Hallelujah 
Chorus  began,    For  the  Lord  God  omnipotent 


reigneth,*  they  were  so  transported  that  they  all, 
with  the  king,  who  was  present,  started  at  once 
to  their  feet,  and  remained  standing  till  the 
chorus  ended.  The  custom  of  rising  during  the 
performance  of  the '  Hallelujah  Chorus  *  origuoated 
from  this  incident. 

The  '  Messiah*  was  followed  by  '  Samson,*  and 
the  Te  Deum  and  anthem  written  to  celebrate  the 
victory  of  Dettingen ;  by '  Joseph,*  *  Semele/  *Bel- 
shazzar,'  and  'Hercules.*  But  the  hostility  of 
the  aristocratio  party  which  he  had  provoked  by 
refusing  to  compose  music  for  Senesino,  was  still 
as  virulent  as  ever.  They  worked  against  him 
persistently,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  season 
1744-5  he  was  again  bankrupt,  and  seems  to 
have  been,  for  the  time,  overwhelmed  by  his 
fikilure,  for  during  a  year  and  a  half  he  wrote 
scarcely  anything.  He  began  again  in  1 746  with 
the  'Occasional  Oratorio,'  and  'Judas  Macca- 
bsBUs;'  and  these  were  followed  by  'Joshua,' 
f  Solomon'  (which  contains  an  unrivalled  series 
of  descriptive  choruses),  'Susanna,'  'Theodora' 
and  the  ^Choice  of  Hercules.'  His  last  oratorio 
was  'Jepktha,'  composed  in  February,  175a. 
It  was  while  engaged  on  it  that  he  was  first 
attacked  by  the  disease  which  finally  deprived 
him  of  sight.  Three  times  he  was  couched  for 
catar^tct,  but  without  success;  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  he  was  almost,  if  not  entirely 
blind.  He  was  at  first  profoundly  depressed  by 
his  affliction ;  but  after  a  time,  with  indomitable 
strength,  he  rose  superior  to  it.  His  energy, 
though  lessened,  was  not  paralysed.  He  actaidly 
continued  to  preside  at  the  organ  during  the  per- 
formance of  his  own  oratorios,  and  even  to  play 
organ-concertos.  In  1757,  one  more  work  was 
produced  at  Covent  Garden,  the  'Triumph  of 
Time  and  Truth,*  an  augmented  version,  in 
English,  of  the  Italian  oratorio  of  1708,  'II 
Trionfo  del  Tempo  e  del  Disinganno.*  Of  the 
numerous  additions  in  the  later  version  many 
were  new,  some  taken  from  former  works.  His 
fame  and  popularity  steadily  increased  during 
these  last  years,  and  much  of  the  old  animosity 
against  him  died  away.  On  April  6,  1759,  ^® 
attended  a  performance  of  the  'Messiah*  at 
Covent  Garden :  it  was  his  last  effort.  On 
Saturday  the  ^  14th  of  April,  he  died,  at  his  house 
in  *  Brook  Street.  He  was  buried  in  the  South 
Transept  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monu- 
ment by  Roubilliac  was  erected  to  his  memory 
in  176a.  His  gravestone,  with  his  coat  of  arms, 
his  name,  and  the  two  dates  'Bom  y*  23  Feb- 
ruary 1684,  Died  y«  14th  of  April  1759,*  is  below 
the  monument.  It  was  engraved  as  a  frontispiece 
to  the  Book  of  Words  of  the  Handel  Festival, 
1862. 

Handel  has  left  behind  him  in  his  adopted 
country  a  name  and  a  popularity  which  never 

1  Thli  data  b  supported  hr  the  cntrr  In  tiie  Wettmlmter  Abber 
rtmeral  Book,  by  the  letter  of  Junes  Smyth,  the  perfumer.  Handel't 
moet  iotlmate  IHeDd.  by  ftll  the  contemporary  Journals  and  maca- 
ztnes.  and  by  the  date  on  the  tombstone.  Dr.  Bumey  Is  alone  In 
sutlng.  on  quite  InsufBdent  eTidenoe,  the  date  as  the  13th ;  and  It  is 
a  pity  that  he  should  hare  altered  the  inscription  of  the  tombstone 
In  oooylng  it  for  his  book,  so  as  to  support  his  statement. 

s  Formerly  No.  07.  now  Mo.  3&,  on  the  soath  side,  fuur  doon  fram 
Mew  Bond  Street. 
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has  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  rivalled  by 
that  of  any  other  composer.  He  became  a  natur- 
alised  British  subject  (in  1 726) ;  but  to  claim  him 
as  an  Englishman  is  as  gratuitt>u8  as  it  would 
be  to  deny  that  the  whole  tone  of  his  mind  and 
genius  were  singularly  attuned  to  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  English  character.  The  stubborn 
independence,  the  fearless  truth  and  loyalty  of 
that  character,  the  deep,  genuine  feeling  which, 
in  its  horror  of  pretence  or  false  sentiment, 
hides  itself  behind  bluntness  of  expression,  the 
practicalness  of  mind  which  seeks  to  derive  its 
ideas  from  facts,  and  not  its  facts  from  ideas, — 
these  found  their  artistic  expression  in  the  works 
of  Handel ;  beside  which  he  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  works  of  England's 
greatest  composer,  Henry  Puroell :  and  no  native 
composer  could  in  these  days  be  as  truly  English 
as  he  was,  for  in  an  age  of  rapid  travelling  and 
constant  interchange  of  ideas,  men  and  thought 
become  cosmopolitan.  Grandeur  and  simplicity, 
the  majestic  scale  on  which  his  compositions  are 
conceived,  the  clear  definitenees  of  his  ideas  and 
the  directness  of  the  means  employed  in  carrying 
them  out,  pathetic  feeling  expressed  with  a  grave 
seriousness  equally  removed  from  the  sensuous 
and  the  abstract, — these  are  the  distinguishing 
qualities  of  Handel's  music. 

Handel  was  a  man  of  honour  and  integrity, 
and  of  an  uncompromising  independence  of  cha- 
racter. *  In  an  i^  when  artists  used  to  live  in 
a  sort  of  domesticity  to  the  rich  and  powerful, 
he  refused  to  be  the  dependent  of  any  one,  and 
preserved  his  dignity  with  a  jealous  care/  This, 
no  doubt,  irritated  those  great  people  whose 
vanity  was  gratified  when  men  of  genius  lived 
by  their  patronage;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  his  temper  was  natu- 
rally irascible  and  even  violent,  and  his  fits  of 
passion,  while  they  lasted,  quite  ungovernable. 
Even  when  he  was  conducting  concerts  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  if  the  ladies  of  the  Court 
talked  instead  of  listening,  'his  rage  was  un- 
controllable, and  sometimes  carried  him  to  the 

length  of  swearing   and   calling  names 

whereupon  the  gentle  Princess  would  say  to  the 
offenders,  **  Hush,  hush  I  Handel  is  angry.*'  *  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  prince  and  prinpess  that 
they  respected  the  real  worth  of  the  master  too 
much  to  be  seriously  offended  by  his  manners. 

Handel  never  married,  nor  cud  he  ever  show 
any  inclination  for  the  cares  and  joys  of  domestic 
life.  He  was  a  good  son  and  a  good  brother; 
but  he  lived  wholly  for  his  art,  his  only  other 
taste  being  for  pictures,  of  which  he  was  a 
connoisseur.  He  seldom  left  his  house,  except 
to  go  to  the  theatre,  or  to  some  picture-sale. 
His  tastes  were  simple,  though  he  ate  enor- 
mously; having  a  large,  if  not  an  unhealthy, 
appetite  to  satisfy.  His  charitableness  and 
liberality  were  unbounded ;  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society  for  the  benefit  of  dis- 
tressed musicians,  and  one  of  the  chief  bene- 
factors of  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

He  was  74  years  old  when  he  died ;  but, 
when  we  c^template  the  amount  of  work  he 
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accomplished,  his  life  seems  short  in  oomparison. 
Nor  ^d  he  live  in  seclusion,  where  he  could 
command  all  his  time.     Gifted  with  abnormal 
bodily  strength,  and  with  an  industry  truly  cha- 
racteristic of  that  nation  'which*  (as  says  Chzy- 
Bander)  'has  laboured  more  than  any  other  to 
turn  into  a  blessing  the  curse  of  Adam,  In  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat  bread,'  he  ex- 
celled in  every  branch  of  his  art;   but,  beside 
this,  he  was  a  teacher,  a  chapel-master,  an  opera- 
director,  and  an  impresario.     He  was,  with  the 
exception  of  J.  S.  Bach,  the  greatest  orgamst 
and  harpsichordist  of  his  age.    He  never  devoted 
much  time  to  the  violin;  but,  when  it  suited 
him  to  play,  his  tone  was  such  that  avowed  pro- 
fessors of  the  instrument  might  have  taken  him 
as  a  model.    He  had  but  little  voice,  yet  he  was 
an  excellent  singer  of  such  songs  as  required  an 
expressive  delivery  rather  than  florid  execution. 
With  his  singers  he  was  sometimes  tyrannical,    ' 
and  amusing  stories  are  told  of  his  passages  of 
arms  with  r^alcitrant  prime  donne ;  but  he  Imew 
how  to  conciliate  them,' and  how  to  preserve  thnr 
respect ;  he  would  take  any  trouble^  and  go  xaj 
distance,  to  teach  them  their  songs ;  and  all  the 
principal  artists  resident  in  London,  whom  he 
employed,  remained  permanently  with  him  to 
the  end  of  his  life. 

The  rapidity  with  which  he  composed  was  as 
wonderful  as  his  industry;  be  may  be  said  to 
have  improvised  many  of  his  works  on  paper. 
'Rinaldo'  was  written  in  14  days;  the  'Met' 
siah*  in  24 1  From  his  earliest  years  he  was 
remarkable  for  this  great  readiness  in  extern- 
poriding ;  he  was  always  teeming  with  ideas,  to 
which  his  perfect  command  of  aJl  the  resources 
of  counterpoint  enabled  him  to  give  instanta- 
neous and  fluent  expression.  It  was  his  cuatom 
to  play  organ  concertos  between  the  acts  or  the 
pieces  of  his  oratorios ;  but  these  written  com- 
positions were  only  of  service  to  him  when  he 
felt  that  he  was  not  in  the  vein  ;  otherwise,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  inspirations  of  his  genios. 
This,  indeed,  was  almost  always  the  case  alter  he 
became  blind,  when  all  that  was  given  to  the  cr- 
chestra  was  a  sort  of  ritomel,  between  the  rectu^ 
rences  of  which  Handel  improvised  away  as  long 
as  it  pleased  him,  the  band  waiting  until  a  pause  or 
a  trill  gave  them  the  signal  for  reoommem^neot. 
His  instrumental  compositions  have,  in  many  re- 
spects, such  as  their  lucid  simplicity  and  a  cer  1 
tain  unexpectedness  in  the  modulations  and  the  J 
entries  of  the  various  subjects,  the  character  of 
improvisations.  He  seems  to  hkve  regarded 
these  works  as  a  storehouse  for  his  ideas,  on 
which  he  often  drew  for  his  more  important 
compositions. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  ihB 
speed  with  which  he  worked  argues  any  want  of 
care  in  the  workmanship,  nor  that  he  was  content 
always  to  leave  his  ideas  in  the  form  in  which 
they  first  occurred  to  him.  The  shortness  of 
time  occupied  in  the  completion  of  his  great 
masterpieces  is  to  be  explained,  not  merely  by 
the  ever-readiness  of  his  inspiration,  bat  also 
by  the  laboriousness  and  wonij|iful  power  of 
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concentration  which  enabled  him  actually  to 
get  through  more  work  in  a  given  time  than  is 
accomplished  by  ordinary  men.  Those  original 
sketches  of  his  works  that  are  extant,  while 
bearing  in  their  penmanship  the  traces  of  im- 
petuous speed,  yet  abound  in  erasures,  correc- 
tions and  afterthoughts,  showing  that  he  ^brought 
sound  judgment  and  stem  criticism  to  bear  on 
his  own  creations. 

In  gratitude  for  the  pension  allowed  him  by 
the  king  after  Handel's  death,  Smith,  his  amanu- 
ensis, to  whom  Handel  had  left  his  MSS.,  pre- 
sented them  all  to  George  III.  They  remain 
still  in  the  Musical  Library  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  are  as  follows: — Operas,  33  vols.; 
Oratorios,  ai  vols.;  Odes  and  Serenatas,  7  vols.; 
Sacred  Music,  i  a  vols. ;  Cantatas  and  Sketches, 
1 1  vols. ;  and  Instrumental  Music,  5  vols.  Be- 
side these,  there  is  a  collection  of  copies  by  Smith 
(the  elder),  forming  a  continuation  to  the  original 
MSS.,  in  17  vols.  There  is  also  a  collection  of 
copies,  partly  in  the  hand  of  Smith  (the  elder) 
and  partly  in  anpther  hand,  chiefly  of  the  Ora- 
torios, in  24  vols,  large  folio,  in  the  same  Library. 

Another,  smaller  collection  of  original  MSS. 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cam- 
bridge, consisting  of  7  vols,  of  the  greatest  into* 
rest,  containing  rough  draughts,  notes,  and 
sketches  for  various  works,  and  one  of  the 
Chandoe  Anthems,  entire,  '  O  Praise  the  Lord 
with  one  consent.' 

Very  few  compositions  in  Handel's  writing  are 
in  private  collections. 

The  original  MS.  score  of  the  work  alluded 
to  above  as  achieved  in  24  days,  the  *  Messiah,' 
— the  greatest,  and  also  the  most  universally 
known  of  all  Handel's  oratorios, — has  been  fac- 
similed in  photo-lithogiaphy,  and  so  placed  with-  1 
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in  the  reach  of  all  who  may  wish  to  become 
funiliar  with  Handel's  mode  of  working.  Here 
it  can  be  seen  how  much  the  work  differed  in  its 
first  form  from  what  it  finally  became, — the  work 
as  we  know  it.  Some  alterations,  are  of  compara- 
tively Might  importance,  such  as  the  substitution 
of  one  kind  of  choral  voice  for  another  in  the 
'  lead '  of  a  fugue-subject, — the  alteration  of  the 
form  of  a  violin-figure,  and  so  on.  But  in  other 
cases  there  are  actually  two,  and  sometimes  even 
three,  different  settings  of  the  same  words,  show- 
ing that  Handel  himself  failed  occasionally  in  at 
once  grasping  the  true  realisation  of  his  own 
conceptions.  Among  mimy  instances  of  change 
of  purpose  which  might  be  given,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote  two.  In  the  '  Nativity  music' 
there  are  two  settings  of  the  words '  And  lo !  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,'  the  first  of 
which  is  that  now  used,  and  the  second  an 
Andante  in  F  major,  which  bears  the  traces  of 
a  good  deal  of  labour,  but  which  was  finally  re- 
jected by  the  composer. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  the  air  '  How  beau- 
tiful are  the  feet,'  and  the  subsequent  chorus 
*  Their  sound  is  gone  out.'  At  first  the  air  was 
written  as  it  now  stands,  but  afterwards  its  theme 
was  taken  as  a  duet  in  F  minor  for  Alto  voices 
(appendix),  to  which  is  added  a  chorus  on  the 
words,  '  Break  forth  into  joy,'  after  which  the 
duet  is  resumed.  As  to  "Ilieir  sound  is  gone 
out,'  these  words  were  originally  set  as  a  second 
strophe  to  '  How  beautifid  are  the  feet '  (in  its 
first  form  as  an  air) ;  they  were  then  set  as  a 
tenor  solo  (appendix),  which  opens  with  the 
same  theme  as  that  of  the  chorus  which  after- 
wards took  its  place,  and  which  was  ultimately 
embodied  in  the  work.  We  give  a  fao-simile  of 
Handel's  signature  at  the  end  of  this  MS.^ 


I'p'H^- 


His  orchestration  sotmds,  of  course,  scanty  to 
modem  ears.  The  balance  of  the  orchestra  was 
very  different,  in  his  time,  from  what  it  is  now ; 
some  wind-instruments,  such  as  the  clarionet,  not 
being  yet  in  use,  while  others  were  then  employed 
in  greater  numbers ;  and  some  stringed  instru- 
ments were  included  that  are  now  obsolete.  The 
wind-instruments  were  certainly  more  pruminent 
in  the  band  than  they  now  are ;  he  used  the  haut- 
bois  freely,  seeming  to  have  a  particular  affection 
for  them,  and  sometimes  employed  them  in  large 
numbers,  as  a  '  wind-band,*  in  '  The  Fireworks 
Music,'  etc.  He  made,  in  fact,  abundant  use 
of  all  the  materials  at  his  command,  and,  in  his 
own  day,  was  regarded  as  noisy  and  even  sensa- 
tional. He  was  said  to  9igk  for  a  cannon 
(worthy,  this,  of  Berlioz  in  later  timej) ;  and 
there  is  extant  a  caricature  of  him,  Vf  (jfoupy, 
r^)re8enting  him  at  the  organ,  with  a  )>oar'8  head 


and  enormons  tusks  (alluding  to  his  passionate 
temper)  ;  the  room  is  strewn  with  horns,  trum* 
pets,  and  kettle-drums;  further  off  are  visible 
a  donkey  braying,  and  a  battery  of  artillery, 
which  is  fired  by  the  blazing  music  of  v  the 
organist !  *  Mozart  reinstrumented  much  of  the 
'Messiah,'  to  suit  the  more  modem  orchestra; 
and  he,  as  well  as  Mendelssohn  and  other  mu- 
sicians, have  written  similar  additional  accom- 
paniments to  several  of  the  other  Oratorios  and 
Cantatas.   [See  Additional  Accompaniments.] 

1  The  flgura  which  Immediately  pieoedes  the  date  Is  the  old 
aitrolocicftl  or  chemical  sirn  for  Satom.  deDOting  Faturday* 
Haodel  was  in  the  frequent  habit  of  Introdadnc  theM  signs  into  his 
dates. 

3  Cannons  were  nsed  at  the  Crrstal  Palaoe.  on  one  occasion,  with  no 
bad  effect,  and  also  at  the  Festiral  at  Boston,  U.  S.  On  one  occaslun. 
Handel  is  said  to  hare  exclaimed,  dnrtng  the  performance  of  one  of  his 
choruses, '  Oh  that  I  had  a  cannon ! '  Sheridan,  in  an  early  burletta, 
'  Jupiter.'  makes  one  of  his  ehanu:ters  m.j.  when  a  pbtol  has  been  fired 
by  way  of  oOeet, '  This  hint  1  took  from  Handel '  (Townsend). 
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It  18  M  »  vocal  and,  above  all,  as  a  choral 
vnriter,  that  Handel  is  supreme.  No  one  ever 
developed  the  ^peouroes  of  the  chorus  as  he  did ; 
and  his  compositions  of  this  class  remain  to  this 
day  unapproachable.  No  one,  before  or  since, 
has  so  well  understood  how  to  extract  from  a 
body  of  voices  such  grand  results  by  such  art- 
fully-simple means  as  those  he  used.  As  an 
example  of  the  union  of  broad  effect  with  science, 
thechorus '  £nvy !  eldest-bom  of  hell ! '  in  '  Saul* 
may  be  mentioned.  On  the  unskilled  hearer  this 
produces  the  impression  of  a  free  composition  in 
the  rondo-form,  with  a  strongly-contrasted  second 
strain,  and  a  very  remarkable  and  teUing  accom- 
paniment. Each  phrase  seems  suggested  by  the 
words  that  are  sung;  while,  in  fact,  the  voices 
move,  in  strict  canonic  imitation,  on  a  ground- 
bass  which,  itself  one  bar  in  length,  recurs,  at 
the  outset,  sixteen  times  without  intermission. 
As  specimens  of  descriptive  choral  writing,  the 
grand  chains  of  choruses  in  *  Israel*  and  in  *  Solo- 
mon '  are  unmatched. 

HandeUs  songs,  though  conventional  in  form, 
are  so  varied  in  idea,  so  melodious,  and  so  vocally- 
expressive,  that  it  is  h;ird  to  believe  Mattiieson's 
statement,  that  in  his  early  years,  though  un- 
rivalled as  a  contrapuntist,  he  was  deficient  in 
melody.  The  vein  must  always  have  been  present 
in  him ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  influence 
of  Keiser  and,  subsequently,  of  Steffani,  gave  a 
powerful  and  a  happy  impetus  to  his  genius  in 
this  direction.  It  is  nearly  certain,  too,  that  his 
experience  of  Italian  music  and  singers,  and  his 
long  career  as  an  operatic  composer,  had  the 
effect  of  influencing  his  subsequent  treatment  of 
sacred  subjects,  leading  him  to  give  to  the  words 
their  natural  dramatic  expression,  and  to  over^ 
step  the  boimds  of  stiff  conventional  formality. 

We  have  remarked  that  he  often  drew  themes 
for  his  choruses  from  his  instrumental  pieces; 
beside  this,  he  used  portions  of  his  earlier  vocal 
compositions  in  writing  his  later  works.  Thus, 
four  choruses  in  the  '  Messiah*  were  taken  from 
the  '  Chamber  Duets' ;  so  was  the  second  part 
of  the  chorus  'Wretched  lovers!*  in  'Acis*; 
the  '  Magniflcat,*  ^  furnished  subjects  for  several 
choruses  in  '  Israel.'  It  is,  however,  an  undeniable 
fact  that,  beside  repeating  himself,  he  drew 
largely  and  unhesitatingly  on  the  resources  of 

t  It  hM  been  donbtod  whether  thU '  Macnlflcat '  wu  rcftlly  the  ori- 
gtMl  work  of  Handel,  un  the  ground  of  a  US.  copy  (irery  Incorrect)  in 
the  library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  having  the  words '  del  R^ 
Big'.  Erba '  at  the  head  of  the  flrtt  page.  This  MB..  howeTer.  Is  by 
an  Koglish  hand;  'del '  does  not  imply  neoetiarily  the  authorship  ot 
Brba,ai '  dal '  would  have  done ;  and  the  MS.  Is  on  English  (Whatman) 
paper,  and  later  In  date  than  the  MS.  of  the  same  woric,  in  Handel's 
autograph,  which  is  in  Buckingham  Falaoe.  The  latter  is  not,  as  M. 
BchoBlcher  thought,  on  the  thick  paper  used  by  Handel  In  Italy,  but  on 
Xngllsh  paper  and  In  the  hand  he  wrote  about  the  time  of  the  com- 
position of  the  *  Messiah.'  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  he,  having  an 
amanuensis,  should,  at  that  time,  copy  entire  the  unknown  work  of  an 
almost  unknown  composer,  though  we  may  admit  that  he  would  tiave 
condescended  to  borrow  from  it.  The  work  is  among  a  number  of 
sketches  and  rough  draughts  of  Handel's  own,  ideas  noted  and  com- 
positions projected  by  htm,  some  of  which  hare,  others  have  not,  been 
earried  out  to  completion. 

There  are  but  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Erba.Dionisto  and  Giorgio, 
mentioned  by  the  biographers  of  musicians.  The  former,  a  Milan- 
ese, flourished  about  IflSO;  bnt  few  of  his  compositions  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  being  chronicled.  The  latter,  a  violinist  of  Milan, 
according  to  some  writers,  or  of  Bome.  according  to  others,  was  the 
author  of  some  pieces  tnr  his  own  instrument.  It  is  doubthil  whether 
either  of  these  artlsU  deeerred.  as  an  eoclesiastle,  the  title  of '  A*.* 
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his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  And  yet 
his  own  powers  of  invention  were  such  as  mart 
preclude  the  supposition  that  he  was  driven 
by  lack  of  ideas  to  steal  thoee  of  other  people. 
In  those  days  there  were  many  forms  of  borrowing 
which  were  not  regarded  as  thefts.  W^hen  we 
find,  for  instance,  that  the  chorus  just  mentioned, 
'Wretched  lovers,*  has  for  its  first  theme  the 
subject  of  a  fugue  of  Bach's,  that  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  the  Chamber  Duets  was  taken 
from  a  similar  duet  by  Steffani,  that  the  subject 
of  the  clavier-fugue  in  Bb  (afterwards  used  for 
the  third  movement  of  the  second  Hautbois- 
conoerto)  was  borrowed  note  for  note  from  a 
canon  by  Turini,  that,  among  the  subjects  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  many  of  his  choruses, 
themes  are  to  be  found,  taken  from  the  works  of 
Leo,  Carissimi,  Pergolesi,  Graun,  Muffat,  Cal* 
dara,  and  'others, — it  can  only  be  urged  that  in 
an  age  of  conventionality,  when  musical  trainii^ 
consisted  solely  of  exercise  in  the  contrapuntal 
treatment  of  given  thanes,  originality  of  idea 
did  not  hold  the  place  it  holds  now.  Such 
themes  became  common  property ;  some  of  than 
might  even  have  been  given  to  Handel  by 
Zachau,  in  the  days  when  his  weekly  exercise 
consisted  of  a  sacred  motet,  and  he  would  have 
regarded  them  as  a  preacher  would  regard  a 
text, — merely  as  a  peg  on  which  he  or  an;  other 
man  might  hang  a  homily.  But  Handd  did 
not  stop  here.  He  seems  to  have  looked  upon 
his  own  work  as  the  embodiment,  as  well  as  the 
culmination,  of  all  existing  music,  and  therefore 
to  have  employed  without  scruple  all  such 
existing  matcoial  as  he  thought  worthy  to  serve 
his  purpose.  'It  is  certain'  (to  quote  a  dis- 
tinguished writer  of  our  own  day)  *  that  many  of 
the  musical  forms  of  expression  which  the  un< 
technical  man  ?tears  and  admires  in  a  per- 
formance of  one  of  the  works  of  Handd,  the 
technical  man  may  tee  in  the  written  scores  of 
his  predecessors ;  and  that  innumerable  subjects, 
harmonic  progressions,  points  of  imitation,  se- 
quences, etc.,  which  the  unlearned  are  accus- 
tomed to  admire  (and  with  reason)  in  Handel, 
are  no  more  the  invention  of  that  master  than 
they  are  of  Auber  or  Rossini.*  In  some  cases, 
passages  of  considerable  length,  and  even  entire 
movements,  were  appropriated  more  or  lees  un« 
altered  by  Handel.  Two  compositions  we  may 
quote  especially,  as  having  been  largely  laid 
under  contribution  for  some  of  his  best-known 
works.  One  is  the  Te  Deum  by  Francesco  Antonio 
Uria  or  Urio.  No  less  than  nine  movements  in 
the  'Bettingen  Te  Deum '  and  six  in  the  oratorio 
'Saul '  are  founded  wholly  or  in  part  on  themes^ 
and  contain  long  passages,  taken  frt>m  this  work. 
The  other  is  a  very  curious  piece  by  Alosandro 
Stradella,  unpublished,  and  therefore  inaccnsiMe 
to  musicians  in  general.  It  is  a  serenade,  in 
the  dramatic  form,  for  three  voices  and  a  double 
orchestra  (of  strings).  This  has  been  largely 
used  by  Handel  for  more  than  one  of  his  works, 
but  chiefly  for  'Israel  in  Egypt,*  in  which 
instances'  loour  of  laige  portions  (in  one  instance 
:3  8m  Dr.  Croteb'k  Leetnrea.  p.  K9L 
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as  mach  as  27  ban)  being  traiuferred 
bodily  to  his  score  \  *  Israel  in  ^^t'  contains 
another  still  more  flagrant  appropriation,  the 
transfer  of  an  Organ  Canzona  by  Johann  Caspar 
Kerl  to  the  Chorus  '  Egypt  was  glad/  the  only 
change  being  that  of  tiie  key,  from  D  minor 
to  E  minor.  The  Canzona  is  printed  by  Sir 
John  Hawkins  (chap.  1 24),  so  that  any  reader 
may  judge  for  himself. 

That  such  wholesale  pilfering  as  this  should 
have  been  possible  or  even  conceivable,  is  a  fact 
which  points  to  a  very  different  standard  of 
artistic  morality  from  that  of  the  present  day. 
Might,  in  fact,  was  right.  After  acknowledging 
this,  it  is,  at  first,  hard  to  see  why  so  great  an  out- 
cry should  have  been  made  against  Buononoini 
for  his  theft.  The  difference  seems  to  be  that 
the  latter  thought  it  sufficient  to  copy  another 
man*s  work,  without  even  attempting  to  set  it  in 
any  framework  of  his  own.  In  Handers  case,  the 
greater  part  of  the  music  he  '  adopted '  was,  no 
doubt,  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  fact  of  its 
inclusion  in  his  works.  The  only  possible  justifi- 
cation of  the  proceeding  is  afforded  by  success. 

Among  the  minor  instances  of  appropriation 
by  Handel  of  other  men's  themes,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  the  popular  air  known  as  •'The 
Harmonious  Blacksmith,*  which  figures  (with 
variations)  in  Handel's  'Suites  de  Pi^es,*  was 
the  composition  of  Wagenseil,  or  of  some  still 
older  and  less  known  composer.  There  was 
republished  at  Paris  a  version  of  it,  adapted  to 
words  by  CH^ment  Marot,  which  was  said  to  be 
its  original  form  ;  but  no  copy  of  the  air,  in  any 
form,  is  extant  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  s^t  of 
'  Suites  de  Pi^es  *  in  which  it  appears ;  there  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  nothing  to  show  that  it  is 
not  the  work  of  Handel. 

In  any  case,  musical  plagiarism  is  hard  to  define. 
The  gamut  is  limited ;  similarity  of  thought  is 
frequent,  and  coincidence  of  expression  must  be 
sometimes  inevitable  between  composers  of  the 
same  period.  Justification  can  only  be  afforded 
by  success.  We  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the 
passage  in  which  Heine  speaks  of  the  philo- 
sopher SchelUng,  who  complained  that  Hegel 
had  stolen  his  ideas  :  *  He  was  like  a  shoemaker 
accusing  another  shoemaker  of  having  taken  his 

leather  and  made  hoots  with  it Nothing  is 

more  absurd  than  the  assumed  right  of  property 
in  ideas.  Hegel  certainly  used  many  of  Schel- 
ling's  ideas  in  his  philosophy,  but  Schelling  him- 
self never  could  have  done  anything  with  them.' 

One  man  there  was, — J.  S.  Bach, — whose  fer- 
tility was  so  inexhaustible  that  he  invented  his 
own  fugal  subjects,  and  did  not  draw  on  the 
common  stock.  In  this  he  was, — with  all  his 
severe  science  and  seeming  formality, — the  true 
precursor  of  Beethoven  and  the  modem  romantic 
school  of  instrumental  music ;  while  Handel,  in 
spite  of  his  breadth  and  flow  of  melody,  and  the 
picturesqueness  of  his  grand  yet  simple  concep- 
tions, was  the  glorified  apotheosis  of  the  purely 
contrapuntal,  vocal  music. 

1  8«e  two  papen  by  Mr.  E.  Prout  In  the  Monthlj  Miuical  B«oord  for 
Hot.  And  Dec  U7L 
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No  biographer  of  Bach  or  of  Handel  can  re- 
frain from  drawing  a  parallel  between  these  two 
gigantic,  contemporary  masters,  who  never  met, 
but  who,  in  their  respective  spheres,  united  in 
their  own  persons  all  the  influences  and  tenden- 
cies of  modem  thought,  which  brought  about  the 
revolution  from  the  art  of  Palestrina  to  the  art 
of  Beethoven. 

HandeVs  influence  over  the  men  who  were  his 
contemporaries  was  great ;  yet  he  founded  no 
sohooL  All  his  works  were  performed  as  soon  as 
they  were  written ;  and,  thanks  to  the  constant 
opportunity  thus  afforded  to  him  of  comparing 
his  conceptions  with  their  realisation,  his  growth 
of  mind  was  such  that  he  surpassed  himself  more 
rapidly  than  he  influenced  others.  That  which 
is  imitable  in  his  work  is  simply  the  result  of 
certain  forms  of  expression  that  he  used  because 
he  found  them  ready  to  his  hand ;  that  which  is 
his  own  is  inimitable.  His  oratorios  are,  in  their 
own  style,  as  unapproached  now  as  ever;  he 
seems  to  have  exhausted  what  art  can  do  in  this 
direction ;  but  he  has  not  swayed  the  minds  of 
modem  composers  as  Bach  has  done. 

Bach  lived  and  wrote  in  retirement ;  a  small 
proportion  only  of  his  works  was  published  in 
his  lifetime,  nor  did  he  take  into  account  their 
effect  on  the  public  mind,  or  feel  the  public 
pulse,  as  Handel  did.  It  is  strange  that  he  in 
his  seclusion  should  have  preserved  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  music  of  other  men,  whereas  Han-  ^ 
deFs  shell  of  artistic  egotism  seemed  hardened  j 
by  the  rough  contact  of  the  world  and  society ; 
music  for  him  existed  only  in  his  own  works. 
Bach  was  very  anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  his  famous  contemporBry ;  and,  on  two  occa- 
sions, when  the  latter  visited  Halle,  made  efforts 
to  meet  him,  but  without  success.  When  Handel 
went  thither  the  third  time,  Bach  was  dead. 

Bach's  influence  began  to  be  felt  some  fifty 
years  after  his  death,  when  the  treasures  he  had 
left  behind  him  were  first  brought  to  light.  He 
was  a  thinker  who  traced  ideas  to  their  source, 
an  idealist  who  worshipped  abstract  truth  for  its 
own  sake.  His  works  are  close  chains  of  thought 
and  reasoning,  prompted  by  profound  feeling,  and 
infinitely  suggestive ;  from  the  various  starting- 
points  which  they  offer,  we  go  on  arguing  to  this 
day;  but  they  appeal  chiefly  to  £he  reflective 
mind.  They  are  no  less  complete  as  wholes  than 
the  work  s  of  Handel,  bu  t  they  are  far  more  complex ; 
and  to  perceive  their  unity  requires  a  broad  scope 
of  judgment,  not  possessed  by  every  hearer. 

Handel's  works  appeal  to  all  alike.  He  was 
a  man  of  action;  what  he  felt  and  what  he 
saw  he  painted,  but  did  not  analyse.  The  dif- 
ference is  the  same  as  that  which  lies  between  a 
great  philosopher  and  a  great  epic  poet, — be- 
tween Plato  and  Homer.  Who  shall  say  whether 
is  greater?  For  traces  of  the  influence  of  the 
one  we  must  seek  deeper  and  look  farther,  but 
the  power  of  the  other  is  more  consciously  felt 
and  more  universally  recognised. 

•The  figure  of  Handel,'  says  Buyney,  who 
knew  him  well,  '  was  large,  and  he  was  somewhat 
unwieldy  in  his  actions ;  but  his  countenance  was 
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full  of  Sn  and  dignlt;.  Hii  genenl  look  wu 
■omewliat  Iuktj  utd  lour,  but  when  he  did 
■mile  it  wa>  the  Bim  bunting  act  of  a  black 
cloud,  lliere  wu  ■  ludden  fluh  of  intelligencti, 
wit,  and  good  humour,  beaming  in  hii  ooustenance 
wliich  I  hardlv  ever  row  in  any  other.'  ■  Hii 
smile  was  like  heftTen.'  To  this  Eawkin*  addi 
that  '  hii  g^t  waa  ever  sauDlering,  with  aome- 
what  of  a  rooliiiig  motion.' 

Of  portrait*  of  Handel  then  ia  a  multitude. 
Several  were  eiecated  in  marble  br  Boubilliac ; 
one,  a  buit,  preMUted  to  George  III,  with  the 
original  MSS.  and  Handsl'i  harpnchon],'  bj 
Smith;  another,  tito  a  buBt  (173S),  bought  b; 
Bartleman  at  the  lale  of  tho  propertle*  at  Vaux- 
hall,  and  bought  at  hii  ule  again  by  Mr.  I'ol- 
lock,  who  pr«eented  it  to  the  Foundling  Hoapital ; 
anolhei.  a  buit.  in  the  calloctiun  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Morriaon;  fourthly,  the  Vauihall  ttatue  (173S), 
now  the  property  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 
Ronbilliac'*  first  work,  in  which  the  aHociation 
of  the  oonunonplace  dreaa  of  the  figure  with  the 
lyre  and  naked  Cupid  Is  very  ludicroui;  and 
laitlj,  the  statue  In  the  monument  in  Weit- 
miniter  Abbey,  which,  in  ipite  of  the  French 
afTectatioD  of  Uie  poie,  ia  one  of  the  beat  portraits 
of  the  maatcT,  the  head  having  been  talien  &om 
a  mould  of  hia  face  taken  after  death  by  Bou- 
billiac,  and  laid  to  have  been  aflerirarda  tonchad 
upon  by  him.  the  eyea  opened,  etc.  A  repm- 
ducdon  of  thia  oocura  in  'The  Minor'  tor  July 
'9-  'S34i  ^^u  which  it  is  here' engraved. 


Of  pictures,  the  one  by  Denner,  a  very  onaatia' 
factory  portrait^  waa  given  by  I*dy  Eivers  to 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society;  another,  hardly 
more  truirtworthy,  by  G.  A.  Wolffgang,  ia  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Snoiell.  Two  by  Hudson  are  In 
the  poBseeaion  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Musicians, 
wliile  another,  aaid  to  be  the  original,  waa  dc' 
scribed  by  Foratemann  (1844)  aa  belonging  to 
the  granddaughten  of  Handel'a  niece,  Johuina 
Friderica  Flcirchen,  at  Halle.  It  ie  doubtful  if 
thia  latter  exiata.  There  is,  however,  an  un- 
doubted origlna!  by  Hudaon,  aigned.  I7,>;6.  at 
Oopaall,  and  a  duplicate  of  it,  slightly  different, 
in  Suckingham  Palace.   Another,  a  capital  little 
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head  }tj  Grafoni,  ii  in  the  E^tawilUam  Mosenm 
at  Cambridge,  to  which  it  waa  preaented  by 
the  Rev.  £.  Ward.  A  poitnit  by  Tbomhill  is  aln 
in  that  Museum,  and  another  by  the  same  (i7»), 
repreoenting  Handel  at  the  organ,  said  to  have 
been  pMnted  for  the  Duke  of  caiandols,  waa  in 
the  pOBseMion  of  the  late  Mr.  EUerton.  laatly, 
a  little  picture,  ligned  'F.  Kyte,  1741,' which  l»- 
longed  formerly  to  Mr.  Keith  Milnes,  who  gave  it 
to  Mr.  Bolfe,  from  whose  hein  it  paiased  into  the 
posseaaion  6[  the  writer,  was  Uie  original  of 
Houbraken'a  sngraving,  and  probably  alao  of 
that  by  Schmidt,  which  ia  very  rare.  It  ii 
reproduced  by  Hawkins,  who  pronouocea  it  to 
be  '  the  only  good  one,  but  that  the  feature*  an 
tooprominent,' 

The  Vauihall  atatue  waa  copied  by  Bartoloni 
for  Dr.  Amold'a  edition  of  Handel'a  worki,  ti* 
which  Heath  engraved  an  apotheoais  for  which  the 
portrait  was  taken  &om  another  picture  (said  tobe) 
by  Hudaon  in  Dr,  Amold'a  pOBeaaion.  The  buit 
waa  copied  by  Chamban  for  Mainwaring's  'Liie 
of  Handel ; '  and  the  monument,  by  Delattre,  lor 
Bumey'a  '  Commemonlion.'  Denner's  picton 
was  engraved  by  £.  Harding  for  the  '  Anecdotta 
of  G.  F.  Handel  and  J.  C.  Smith.'  Hudaoti'i 
portialt  at  Gopeall  was  copied  in  meisatint,  and 
very  badly,  for  Dr.  Amold'a  edition,  and  agun  a- 
graved  by  Thompaon,  and  othera ;  the  pictnn 
belonging  to  the  Itoyal  Society  of  Musicians  ml 
copiedinmeizolintby  J.  Faberin  1 748.  and  agiia 
in  1 749,  the  first  being  now  very  rare.  Thia  «ti 
copied  by  Miller  (of  Dublin)  and  Harily,  and  in 
linebyW.  Bromley,  Sichiing.  and  ahoatof  miiw 
ariiiats.  An  engraved  portrait  published  by 
Bieitkopf  and  Hartel  ia  alao  scarce.  The  picture 
by  G.  A.  Wultfgang  was  engraved  by  J,  G. 
Wolffgang  at  Berlin,  the  name  being  apelled 
(in  the  Grat  atate)  HEN  DEL.     A  good  proGM 


not  Improbably  from  Hr.  Moiriaon's  bust,  ws> 
attached  to  the  word  booka  of  the  CommerooniJioii 
of  17B4,  of  which  the  accompanying  cut  it  * 
faithful  copy,  slightly  reduced.  A  curious  but, 
probably,  untrustworthy   lithograph   was   pull- 
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lUhed  at  Vienna  by  Kiinike,  representing  Handel 
without  a  wig.  There  is  an  unfinished  plate, 
supposed  to  be  unique,  which  represents  him 
holding  a  scroll  of  music,  and  has  a  likeness  to 
the  portrait  by  Denner;  and  another^  almost 
unique,  'Etch'd  by  D.  C.  Read  from  a  Picture 
by  Hogarth  in  Ids  possession/  which  is  con- 
temptible as  a  portrait  and  as  a  work  of  art. 

Beside  these,  a  picture  said  to  be  by  Hogarth 
and  to  represent  Handel,  has  been  copied  in 
mezzotint  by  C.  Turner,  which  has  no  claim 
to  consideration  on  either  of  those  grounds. 

The  best  are  the  two  prints  by  Faber  and 
Houbraken. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works '  :^ 


t  lultan  Ontoriof ; '  n  Xrtonfo  dsl 
Tempo  •  del  dislng&ono  *  07ffI-S), 
and  '  L*  Returreziontt '  a7u8). 

1  OermftG  '  FftMlon '  0717-18). 

19Sn<lteh  Oiutortot:  'Either'* 
a7»).  •  Deborah '  *  (ITOS). '  AUm^ 
lla'*  GTW).  '8ftul'i  QTW).  "Is- 
rael '  *  am '  MeMMb '  ♦  a741X 
'Sanuon'*  a741>.  'JoMph'« 
OltSK  'Hercules'  *  (n*i),  'Be\- 
•hazzar '  *  cl7<H),  'Oecasional '  * 
(1740),  'Jadas  NaecaboBtu'* 
a74«).  'Alexander  BaliM'*  (1747). 
'Jothua'*  (1747). 'Solomon'* 
0748). '  Susanna '  *  ri748). '  Theo- 
don*  a74Bn'Jepbtba'*  0761). 
'Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth' 
0787). 

f  Te  Deumi:  '  Utrecht'*  a7IS). 
2  'Chandot'*  OTlS-ao).  Queen 
CaroUoe's*  (71737).  'Detttof- 
•D '  *  (174S). 

•  Pwlms:  'Dixit  Domlnnt'*  et 
'Gloria' 0707).  'Laodate'*et 
'Gloria'  mVT).  'lAudate'  et 
Gloria '  OTO?-*).  'NUl  Dominus' 
0707-9).  Utreeht  'Jubilate' 
CI719),  Arrangement  of  Utrecht 

•  Jubilate '(71TC7). 

SO  Antbems;  12  'Chandoa  '(*  10) 
0718-20).  4 'Coronation'  *  (1737). 
1  'Weddii«'  (performed  1736). 
1  'Funeral'*  (1737).  1  'Dettin- 
Cea'  (1743).  1  'Foundllo*  Has- 
pltal '  0749). 

Arrmagementa  of  4  of  the  '(Bau- 
dot' Anthenu  for  the  Chapel 
Boyal  (71727). 

Bome  Beeitk  in  a  Wedding  An* 
them  (pastkelo)  for  the  Marriage 
of  the  Princeu  Anne,  taken  from 
Athalia,  and  from  the  terenth 
Chaodof  Anthem  0734). 

1  Motet :  •  Sllete,  yenU '  *  0707^). 

aiaoellaneoua  »acred :  a '  Gloria '  * 
a7OT-9), '  Kyrie '  O707-9\ '  ]la«nl- 
Scat '  (?  17)U7-0) ;  9  Hymns,  *  The 
InriUtlon.'  'Desiring  to  lore.' 
and  on '  The  Beeurrection'  0743). 

9  German  Operas ; '  Almira '  (1704), 
'Hero*  (performed  1706).  'Flo- 
rtaido  und  Daphne '  0706). 

m  Italian  Operas;  'Boderigo'* 
O708). '  Agrippina  '*  1 1707).'  StlU ' 
07«)7-«).'Binaldo'(1711).'Pa*tor 
ndo'  0713).  'Teseo'  0718). 
'Amadigl'  ('Oria^  at  Ham- 
burg) (71716).  'Radamisto'* 
C  Zenobia '  at  Hamburg)  (?  1720). 

*  Mnzio  Scssrola '  *  0721), '  Flori- 
dftnte '  *  (?  1721).  '  Ottone'  * 
0722).  •  Flario '  *  0725),  '  Glnlio 
Oesare '  *  073S).  '  Tamerlauo '  * 
OTit).  'BodeUnda'*  OT2S). 
'Sciplone'*  (172S).  'Alessan- 
dro'*    (or    'Boxana')    0726). 


'Admato'  (71727).  'Blceardo 
1".'*  (1727J,  'BIroe'*  (1728). 
'Tolomeo'*  072BX  'Lotarlo'* 
C Judith'  at  Hamburg)  0729X 
'Ftitenope'*  O730),  'Poro  '* 
CCleoflda'  at  Hamburg)  07S1), 
*Sxio'*  (71781).  '  Bosarme'* 
0732),  'Orlando'*  0732). 'Ari- 
anna'*  0733).  'Arlodante'* 
0734).  'Aldna'*  073ft).  Ata- 
laiiU '  *  0736),  '  Glustino '  * 
0736), '  Arminio '  *  (1736).  *  Bere- 
nice'* 0737).  'Faramondo'* 
0737),  'Serse'*  (1738),  Airs  In 
'Jupiter  fai  Aigos'  (pasticcio) 
0730),  'Imeoeo'*  (1736-JO), 
•Deidamla'*(1740). 

Fragments  of  'Flario  Ollbrto,'  an 
opera  which  Handel  abandoned 
after  the  beginning.  'Lucio 
Yero '  was  a  mere  pastiedo  (1747) 
containing  not  one  note  of  new 
music. 

FragmenU  of  "Htus*  (71731) ;  B». 
cits,  to  'Semlramide.'  'Arbace,* 
and  'Oalo  Fabrlzio'  (pasticci. 
1733-4):  5  pieces  and  anOrerture 
to  'Orestes'  (pasticcio.  1734); 
Orerture  to '  Alessandro  Berero ' 
(pasticcio.  1738);  and  fragments 
of  an  Opera  without  name  or 
date. 

1  Snglish  Opera.  'Aleestes'0749) 
called  'Alddes'  by  Dr.  Arnold, 
partly  used  \n  'Thb  Choice  of 
Hercules.' 

2  Italian  Serenatas;  *Ad,  Galatea, 
e  Folifemo '  *  O708).  IS  Airs  and 
Choruses  for '  Pamaaso  in  Festa ' 
(performed  1734), 

2  Snglish  Serenatas;  'Ads  and 
Galatea'*  QTSl),  'Semele'* 
0743). 

1  Snglish  Interlude,  'The  Choice 
of  Hercules '  *  O790). 

1  Italian  Intermezto,'  Terpdchora* 
(performed.  1784). 

4  Odes;  Queen  Anne's  'Birthday 
Ode'*  0712).  'Alexander's 
Feast'*  0736).  'Drydrn's  Ode.' 
on  'Bt.  Cecilia's  Day'*  0739). 
'L'Allegro.  U  Fenseroio.  ed  11 
Moderato'*  0740). 

2  Chamber  Trios ;  '  Be  ta  non  lasd 
amore.'  'Quel  flor  che  all'  alba 
ride'OTOB). 

24  Chamber  Duets ;  18  called '  Han- 
over DueU '  0711) :  2. '  Quel  flor,' 
•No.  di  vol'  0741):  3,  'Beato  bi 
Tcr,'  'No.  di  vol.'  'Fronda  leg- 
glera'  0742);  1.  'Qual  sarta' 
0746) :  6. '  Gib  nei  Tartarei.' '  Caro 
autor '  OX  *  Caro  autor '  (2). '  Ah, 
nella  sorte.'  'Spero  indamo' 
(n.d.). 

I  Italian  Dnat,  'L'amore  famo. 


1  Where  the  date  of  composition  to  not  even  approximately  known, 
that  of  publication  has  been  given.  An  asterisk  is  added  to  the 
itAines  of  the  works  the  autographs  of  which  are  preserved  in  Buck- 
Ingbam  Palace.  Some  of  the  volumes  In  that  collection  contain 
Antbems,  Duets.  Sketches,  Fragments,  Sonatas.  Ac,  impossible  to 
designate  with  an  asterisk  in  the  above  short  list.  The  writer  desires 
«o  express  his  obligation  to  M,  Schoslcher  for  tta«  flnl  draft  of  this 
vaaf al  catalofue. 


eente,*  unpublished  and  lost 
(performed  March  28. 1738). 

M  Cantatas;  1.  'Fa»ion.'  German 
07D4):  12,  called  'Hanover' 
0711):  7B  written  in  Italy,  un- 
publbhed  0706-12);  2.  'CecUls, 
volgi.' '  8d  del  delo '  OT36i). 

7  French  Bongs  0707-9). 

19  Bnglish  Bongs  (v.dj,  found  se- 
parate or  in  varioas  Soog-booka 
0716-17G6). 

1  English  Air.  nnpubUshed.  'For 
ever  let  his  sacred  raptures' 
(n.  d.). 

16  Italian  Airs  and  Canxonets.  un- 
published (n.  d.). 

INBTBUMENTAL. 

6  Sonatas  (Trios  -.  lost.  (1694). 

12  Sonatas  (Boloe).  Op.  1  (pub- 
lished 17321. 

6  Sonatas  (TrkM).  Op.  2  (published 
1732). 

6  Concertos  (HoboyX  Op.  8  (pub- 
lished 1734). 

1st  Bet.  6  Organ  Concertm*  (7 
paru).    Op.  4  (published  1734). 

7Bonatas(Trios).  Op.  6  (published 
1785). 

12  Grand  Concertos.*  Op.  6  0739. 
Published  1739). 

2nd  Bet.  60i«an  Concertos*  (S 


with  7  Instrumental  parts)  (pub- 
lished 1741).  The  Instrumental 
parts  to  these  (published  1760). 
3rd  Bet.  6  Organ  Ooncertos  *  (7 
Instrumental  parts).  Op.  7  (1740- 
61.    PublUhed  1761). 

3  Organ  Conccrtca  (7  Instrumental 
parts)  (published  1797)  (Arnold). 

(Toocertante  in  9  parts  0796). 
'  Water  Mustek '  in  7  parts  0716). 

Tunes  In  the  'Alchymist'  0732). 
'Forest  Music'  0741-2).  'Fire- 
works Music'*  0749).  Hornpipe 
0740).  BonaU  for  2  T iollns  (1736). 
Sonata  in  6  parts  0796) ;  Sonata 
for  Violin,  Sonata  for  Hoboy, 
Yk>lln.  and  Ylola,  and  an  Over- 
tare  (n.  d.). 

MUSIC  FOB  HABP8ICH0BD. 

4  Pieow,  in  Holland  (71710). 

1st  Bet.  Suites  dePMoes  (published 

1720). 
4  MinueU  and  a  March  (published 

1720X 

2nd  Bet.  Suites  de  PUces  (published 
1733). 

6  Pieces  (published  1798X  4  Pieces 
(published  1800  by  the  German 
Handel  Bodety).  Six  Fugues  for 
Ontan  or  Harpsichord*  O720 
Published  17S6X 


[J.M.] 

HANDEL,  COMMEMORATION  OF.  Early 
in  1 783  three  musical  amateurs,  Viscount  Fiti- 
wiUiam,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  and  Joah 
Bates,  conceived  the  idea  of  celebrating  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Handel  (1684-5)  by 
performing  some  of  his  works  on  a  scale  then 
unprecedented  in  England.  The  scheme  beinff 
supported  by  the  leading  musical  professors  ana 
the  Directors  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music 
(who  undertook  the  arrangement  of  the  per- 
formances), and  warmly  entered  into  by  the 
King,  it  was  determined  to  carry  it  into  effect 
by  giving  two  performances  in  Westminster 
Abbey  (where  Handel  was  buried),  and  one  at 
the  Pantheon.  The  first  performance  was  given 
in  the  Abbey  on  Wednesday  morning,  May  26, 
1 784 ;  it  consisted  of '  The  Dettingen  Te  Deum,' 
one  of  the  Coronation  Anthems,  one  of  the 
Chandos  Anthems,  part  of  the  Funeral  Anthem, 
and  a  few  other  fragments.  The  second  was  on 
Thursday  evening.  May  27,  at  the  Pantheon, 
and  comprised  various  songs  and  choruses,  sacred 
and  secular,  four  concertos  and  an  overture. 
The  third  was  at  the  Abbey  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, May  29,  when  '  Messiaii'  was  given.  These 
performances  were  so  attractive  as  to  lead  to  a 
repetition  of  the  first  day's  music,  with  some 
little  variations,  at  the  Abbey,  on  Thursday 
morning,  June  3,  and  of  '  Messiah,*  at  the  same 
place,  on  Saturday  morning,  June  5.  The  or- 
chestra (erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and 
surmounted  by  an  organ  built  for  the  occasion 
by  Green)  contained  525  performers,  viz.  59 
sopranos,  48  altos,  83  tenors,  and  84  .basses; 
48  first  and  47  second  violins,  26  violas,  21 
violoncellos,  15  double  basses,  6  flutes,  26  oboes, 
26  bassoons,  i  double  bassoon,  12  trumpets, 
12  boms,  6  trcnnbones,  4  drums,  and  the  con- 
ductor (at  the  organ),  Joah  Bates.  The  prin* 
cipal  vocalists,  who  are  included  in  the  above 
enumeration,  were  Madame  Mara,  Miss  Har- 
wood.  Miss  Cantelo,  Miss  Abrams,  Miss  The- 
odosia  Abrams,  and  Signer  Bartolini ;  Rev.  Mr. 
Clerk,    Dyne,  and  Knyvett,  altos;    HacriioiL 

Uu 
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Korrls,  and  Corfe,  tenon ;  Bellamy,  Champni 
Betnhold,  Matthews,  and  Tasca,  basses.  The 
orchestra  at  the  Pantheon  consisted  of  aoo 
performers  selected  from  those  at  the  Abbey, 
and  also  included  Signor  Pacohierotti  among  the 
principal  sopranos.  Jhe  total  receipts  were 
£ia,736  i3<.  lodu  and  the  total  expenses  £5,450 
6#.  4d,,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £7,286  6«.  od., 
which,  after  retaining  £a86  6».  6d,  to  meet 
subsequent  demands,  was  divided  between  the 
Society  of  Musicians  ^£6,000),  and  the  West- 
minster Hospital  (£1,000).  A  mural  tablet 
recording  the  event  was  placed  in  the  Abbey 
above  HandeFs  monument.  In  1785  Dr.  Bumey 
published  a  quarto  volume  containing  an  Account 
of  the  Commemoration,  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
Life  of  Handel,  and  plates,  one  of  which  repre« 
sents  his  monument.  In  this  the  inscription  is 
altered  to  support  the  assertion  in  the  Life 
(made  upon  the  alleged  authority  of  Dr.  Warren, 
who  is  asserted  to  have  attended  Handel  in  his 
last  illness),  that  Handel  died  on  Grood  Friday, 
April  13,  and  not  on  Saturdav,  April  14, 1759. 
Assuming  Bumey  to  have  beueved  the  unsup- 
ported statement  of  Dr.  Warren,  made  25  years 
after  the  events  in  preference  to  the  unanimous 
contemporary  testimony  to  the  contrary,  still 
he  could  not  but  have  been  conioious  that  in 
putting  forth  that  engraving  of  the  monument 
he  was  circulating  a  misrepresentation.  The 
matter  is  important,  as  Bumey*s  date  has  been 
generally  accepted,  but  it  is  too  lengthy  to  be 
further  entered  upon  here.  The  evidence  proving 
Saturday,  April  14,  to  be  the  true  date  may  be 
seen  stated  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Word 
Book  of  the  Handel  Festival,  186  a,  and  Notes 
and  Queries,  3rd  Series,  iii.  421. 

The  Commemoration  of  1784  was  followed  by 
similar  meetings  at  the  Abbey,  with  more  per- 
formers, in  1785,  86,  87,  and  91.  In  the  latter 
year  the  performers  are  said  to  have  numbered 
1068,  but  that  number  was  probably  made  up 
by  inserting  the  names  of  persons  who  performed 
alternately  with  others,  so  that  the  numbers  en- 
gaged in  any  one  performance  did  not  much 
exceed  those  on  the  former  occasions.  [W.H.H.] 

HANDEL  FESTIVAL.  In  1856  Mr.  R.  K. 
BowLET  [see  that  name]  conceived  the  idea  of 
commemorating  the  genius  of  Handel  on  the 
centenary  (in  1859)  of  his  death  by  performing 
some  of  his  works  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented 
magnitude.  On  Sept.  i,  1856,  he  communicated 
his  idea  to  the  Committee  of  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society,  by  whom  it  was  favourably  re- 
ceived. No  buUding  in  London  being  large 
enough  to  contain  the  necessary  orchestra,  the 
attention  of  the  Society  was  directed  towards  the 
Central  Transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace  (of  which 
they  had  already  had  experience  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  music  at  the  opening  of  the 
Palace,  May  10,  1854)  as  the  most  likely  place 
to  answer  the  desired  end.  The  Directors  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  CSompany  entered  wannly  into 
the  project^  and  it  was  determined  to  hold  a 
preliminary  festival  in  1857.  A  large  orchestra 
was  accordingly  erected,  with  a  grand  organ. 
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built  by  Gray  and  Davison  expressly  ibr  the 
occasion.     With  the  chorus  of  the  Society  as  a 
nucleus,  a  choir  of  upwards  of  1 200  picked  singen 
was  formed  in  London,  which  was  supplemented 
by  others  from  the  principal  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom  until  the  whole  numbered  aooo.    The 
band,  similarly  constituted,  numbered  396.    The 
meeting,  under  the  title  of  'The  Great  Handel 
Feetivtd,*  was  held  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  15th,  17th,  and  19th  June,  1857,  with 
a  public  rehearsal  on  the  preceding  Saturday. 
The  sole  direction  of  the  musical  anrangemeats 
was -committed  to  the  Society,  the  Company 
taking  charge  of  the  other  azrangements.    The 
oratorios  of  'Messiah,'  'Judas  Maccabeus,*  sad 
'  Israel  in  Egypt»*  were  performed,  the  principsl 
singers  including  Clara  Novello,   Miss  Dolby, 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  HeiT  Formes,  and  the  ooo- 
ductor  being  Mr.  (now  Sir  Michael)  Costa^  ss 
conductor  of  the  Society. 

This  festival  having  established  the  fikct  thst 
the  Central  Transept  of  the  Palace  might  bs 
made  a  fitting  locality  for  the  Commemoration  in 
1859,  it  took  place  under  the  same  management 
on  the  aoth,  a  2nd,  and  a4th  June,  'Meaiiah* 
and  '  Israel  in  Egypt*  again  occupying  the  fini 
and  third  days,  the  second  being  devoted  to '  The 
Dettingen  Te  Deum'  and  a  selection  from  Ytanam 
works.  The  band  was  augmented  to  460,  sad 
the  chorus  to  upwards  of  3,700  performera ;  Mr. 
Costa  was  conductor,  and  the  principal  sii^en 
included  Clara  Novello,  Sims  Beeves,  and  Signor 
Belletti.  The  orchestra  was  improved  by  induiBg 
it  with  wooden  screens,  and  covering  it  in  with  an 
enormous  awning  of  oiled  and  hardened  eanvsi. 
The  three  performances  and  the  public  reheanal 
were  remarkably  successful,  and  attracted  81,319 
visitors. 

This  success  led  to  the  determination  that 
similar  festivals  should  be  held  periodically 
under  the  name  of  the  Triennial  Handel  FestiTaL 
Six  have  been  held,  viz.  in  i86a,  1865,  1868, 
1871,  1874,  and  1877.  The  first  and  third  days 
have  invariably  been  occupied  by  *  Messiah'  aad 
'  Israel,'  the  intermediate  days  being  devoted  to 
varied  selections,  including  'The  Dettingen  Te 
Deum'  in  1871 ;  the  Coronation  Anthems, '  Zadok 
the  Priest'  (1865),  and  'The  king  shall  rejoice' 
(1877) ;  and  the  first,  Fourth,  and  Second  Organ 
Concertos  respectively  in  1871,  1874,  ^^^^  ^^77* 
The  singers  who  appeared  at  these  fostiviii 
were  the  most  eminent  then  before  the  poblie. 
The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  has  been  «Mj 
responsible  for  the  performances,  which  han 
been  all  conducted  by  Sir  M.  0)eta  as  the  cae- 
ductor  of  the  Society.  The  band  was  augmented 
in  1865  to  495  performers,  and  the  chonis  is 
1874  to  nearly  5,  aoo.  The  sonority  of  tfai 
orchestra  was  increased  by  the  erection  in  1861 
of  a  boarded  roof  covering  in  the  whole  sptci 
occupied  by  the  performers,  and  extending  24 
feet  beyond  the  front.  [W.H.E] 

HANDEL-GESELLSC!HAFT.  A  society  fe 
the  publication  of  a  critical  and  uniform  edition 
of  the  whole  of  Handel's  works  in  full  eooie. 
with  pianoforte  arrangement  and  GU«nan  truu- 
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lation  of  the  text.  The  Pnwpeetus  is  dated  15 
Aug.  1856,  and  has  35  names  appended  to  it, 
including  those  of  Chrysander,  Dehn,  Franz,  Ger- 
vinuSy  Hauptmann,  Hiller,  Jahn,  Liszt,  Meyer- 
beer, Moscheles,  Neukomm,  Rietz.  A  second 
Prosroectus  announcing  the  first  year's  issue  is 
dated  Leipsig,  i  June  1859,  1^1^  signed  by  the 
Direetonunif  viz.  Rietz.  Hauptmann,  Chrysander, 
G«rvinus,  Breitkopf  k  Hartel.  For  the  editing — 
which  is  of  the  most  thorough  character,  and 
based  in  every  possible  case  on  the  autograph 
MSS.  —  Dr.  Chrysander  is  understood  to  be 
reeponsible ;  and  the  execution  is  all  t^iat  might 
be  expected  from  the  well-known  efficienoe  and 
taste  of  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  by  whom 
the  volumes  are  issued.  The  annual  subscription 
18  10  thalers,  or  300. 

The  following  works  have  been  published,  and 
it  is  intended  to  complete  the  whole  by  1885,  the 
second  centenary  of  HandeVs  birth.  ^Those 
marked  with  a  *  are  published  for  the  first 
time.) 

1.  ttGB.  1.  Soauiiiah.  a.  Bupdehoid  works.  S  Soltet  de  PMcm  etc 

a.  Acts. 
Si  ISBQl  i.  HereulM.      BL  Athalteh.     8.  AUcfro,  Pemeraao,  and 

Modemto. 

5.  IMOl   7.  Bemele.   8.  Theodora.   9.  *PHskio(8t  John). 

4.  imi.  la  Sunaon.    11.  Foneral  Anthem.    12.  Alennder'a  FestL 
fi.  1882.  IS.  8aul.   14.  Goponatkm  Anthems.   U.  ^Faaeltni  (Brookes). 

6.  IMSw  lA.  laraeL    17.  Joshua.    IS.  Choice  of  Hercules. 

7.  1M4.  IS.  Beikhazmr.   8D.  Time  aiid  Truth.    31.  Oboa  Coneertos. 

Conoertante.  etc. 

8.  IKS.  SSL  Judaa.   23.  Ode  for  8.  Cedlta's  Day.   34.  *nTrtomfodel 

Tempo.   2&  Dettingen  Te  Deum. 

5.  VM.  ff.  Solomon.   71.  Aldoa.   tt.  13  Organ  Coooertos. 

10.  1M7.   SB.  Deborah.   SO.  12 Orand Coooertos.   SL  Utrecht TeDevm 

and  Jubilate. 
XL  IMS.   as:  Chamber  Dueti.    8a  Ateander  Bahu.    84.  Obandos 

Anthems. 
m.  isn.   SB.  Ohaodoa  Anthems.  S8.  S  Wedding  Anthems,  Datttnten 

do.,  etc. 

15.  U?Ol   S7.  Chaodos  Te  Deum,  and  9  short  do.   89.  4eLstln  Paalms 

and  Motets.    M.  4(Almlra.    M.  4cBodrigo.    Appendix  to 

Time  and  Truth,  and  to  Deborah. 
14.  IflTL   BT.  Agripplna.    AH.  ^Bhialdo.    60.  Tcaeo.    62.  «Amadlgl. 

M.  4cMozlo  Soerola. 
iS,  itm.  81.  ♦SIlhL  es.  ^Badamhto.  m.  *Flavlo.  68.  OhilloOesare. 

16.  1873.   tb.  «Floridant«.    TO.  «Bodellnda.   80.  *Pastor  Fldo.    6B. 

^cTamerlano. 

17.  1874^  7L  *6clploae.   72.  *AleaMiidro.  7S.  *AdiMtQ.   N.  •Ble> 

cardo. 
1^  UrTBh  88.  ^Besnrrezkma.     BC  *Fania«o  In  festa.    78L  *8boa. 
76.  4(Tolomeo. 

Many  things,  even  in  the  well-known  works, 
have  been  here  published,  and  indeed  revealed, 
for  the  first  time — such  as  the  trombone  parts  in 
Israel  in  Egypt  and  Saul,  the  organ  part  in  Saul, 
the  rescoring,  in  D,  for  Samson,  of  the  Dead 
March  in  Saul,  the  final  chorus  in  Belshazzar, 
etc.  etc.  [G.] 

HANDEL  SOCIETY,  THE.  A  society 
form^  in  1 843  '  for  the  production  of  a  superior 
and  standard  edition  of  the  works  of  Handel.*  It 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Mac&rren,  senior,  who 
however  died  on  the  24th  April,  immediately 
after  the  first  meeting  convened  by  him.  The 
Prospectus  was  signed  by  George  A.  Macfarren 
as  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and  was 
iBSued  from  his  residence  73  Bemers  Street,  June 
16, 1843.  The  Council  for  the  first  year  consisted 
of  R.  Addison,  Treasurer ;  W.  Stemdale  Bennett ; 
Sir  H.  R.  Bishop ;  Dr.  Crotch ;  J.  W.  Davison ; 
£.  J.  Hopkins ;  G.  A.  Macfiurren,  Secretary ;  I.  Mos- 
cfaeles ;  T.  M.  Mudie ;  E.  F.  Rimbault ;  Sir  George 
Smart,  and  Henry  Smart.  The  annual  subscription 
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was  a  guinea,  and  the  Socie^  commenced  oper»> 
tions  with  icoo  members.  The  publications — in 
large  folio,  full  score,  each  with  P.  F.  arrangement 
and  editor's  preface — were  issued  by  Cramer, 
Addiscip,  and  Beale,  as  follows : — 

184S-4.  4  Coronation  Anthems,  edited  bj  Dr.  Crotch ;  and  UAUcgro,  O 
Fenaleroso,  ed  H  Moderate,  by  I.  Moacheles. 

1844-0.  Xsther.  by  Charies  Locas;  and  Oda  for  B.  OedUa's  Day.  by 
T.  M.  Mudle. 

18«^6.  Israel  In  Eorpt.  by  Mendelssohn. 

1846-7.  Ads  and  Galatea,  by  W.  Stemdale  Bennett ;  and  Dettlngan  T8 
Deum,  by  Sir  6.  Smart 

1847-8.  BeUhaxsar.  Part  1.  by  O.  A.  Madmen. 

184»«.        Do.        Part  2.  by  Do. 

ISSa    Messiah,  by  Dr.  Blmbanlt. 

isn.    IS  Chaniber  Duets  and  S  Trkis.  bj  Henry  Smart. 

UB2.     Samscm,  by  Dr.  Blmbanlt. 

18BS.    Judas  MaocabsBus,  by  G.  A.  Macferren. 

18R4.     Saul,  by  Dr.  Blmbanlt. 

1BB6.    Jephthah,  by  O.  A.  Madkrren. 

The  Society  was  dissolved  in  Jan.  1848,  owing  to 
a  lack  of  subscribers ;  but  the  publication  of  the 
works  was  continued  by  Cramer  &  Co.  till  1858, 
when  the  last  volume  (for  1855)  ^^s  issued.  [G.] 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY,  THE, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  is  the  largest,  and,  with 
one  'exception,  the  oldest  living  musical  or- 
ganisation in  the  United  States.  It  dates  from 
March  30,  181 5,  when  sixteen  gentlemen  met  in 
answer  to  an  invitation  dated  six  days  before, 
signed  by  Gottlieb  Graupner,  Thomas  Smith 
Webb,  and  Asa  Peabody,  to  consider  *  the  expe- 
diency of  forming  a  society  for  cultivating  and 
improving  a  correct  taste  in  the  performance  of 
sacred  music,  and  also  to  introduce  into  more 
general  practice  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn, 
and  other  eminent  composers.*  At  a  second  meet- 
ing a  fortnight  later,  a  set  of  rules  was  adopted, 
and  Matthew  S.  Parker  was  elected  Secretary. 
The  first  board  of  government  was  completed  at 
the  third  meeting,  April  20, 181 5,  by  the  election 
of  Thomas  Smith  Webb  as  president,  Amasa 
Winchester  vice-president,  and  Nathaniel  Tucker 
treasurer,  and  nine  others  as  trustees. 

The  state  of  music  in  Boston  was  at  this  time 
very  low.  The  '  Massachusetts  Musical  Society,* 
fonned  in  1807,  was  extinct.  The  Philo- 
harmonic  Society — for  orchestral  music  only — 
was  still  in  existence;  but  of  professional 
musicians  there  were  probably  not  a  score  in  the 
town.  The  society's  first  musical  utterances  were 
frt>m  the  '  Lock  Hospital  *  and  other  collections  of 
hymn  tunes  then  in  general  use  in  New  England. 
By  degrees,  and  as  its  numbers  grew,  music  of 
a  higher  order  was  rehearsed.  Early  in  Sep- 
teml^,  1 81 5,  the  project  of  a  'public  exhibition' 
assumed  importance.  And  on  the  night  of  the 
following  Christmas,  at  the  Stone  Chapel,  in  the 
presence  of  a  thousand  auditors,  the  society  gave 
to  the  public  the  first  taste  of  its  quality.  The 
chorus  numbered  about  a  hundred,  of  Which 
perhaps  ten  were  ladies;  an  orchestra  of  less 
than  a  dozen  and  an  organ  furnished  the  aocom* 
paniments ;  the  programme  was  long  and  varied . 
and  included  selections  fix>m  '  The  Creation  *  and 
'  The  Messiah,*  and  other  works  by  Handel.  An 
enthusiastic  journalist  declared  that  there  was 

I  IV  BUm^ton  MutieaJ  Soeietf,  formed  Not.  7. 1788.  Stooffhton  Is 
an  Inland  town  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston.  The  Society's 
artistic  imporunce  lias  been  much  lass  than  that  of  the  subject 
of  ihb  artlda. 

Uu2 
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'  nothing  to  oompare  with  it,*  and  that  the  society 
was  '  now  the  wonder  of  the  nation.*  The  oonoert 
was  repeated  on  the  i8th  January  following. 

The  State  legislature  having  granted,  Feb.  9, 
1 81 6,  a  special  charter,  wherein  the  purpose  of 
the  society  'to  extend  the  knowledge  and  im* 
prove  the  style  of  church  musick'  waa  recog- 
nised, a  new  code  of  rules  was  framed,  and  other 
meanB  adopted  to  strengthen  the  efficiency  of  the 
organisation.  The  records  of  the  first  decade 
furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the  poverty  of  the 
musical  resources  of  Boston.  Witn  the  hope  of 
securing  better  organists  than  were  available  at 
home,  liberal  offers  were  made  to  musfcians  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  On  one  occasion 
there  was  an  undisguised  fear  that  a  certain  con* 
cert  must  be  postponed  '  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  an  organist.'  In  the  early  concerts  the 
solos  were  sung  by  members  of  the  choir.  The 
first  engagement  of  a  professional  vocalist  was 
that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Phillips,  in  April,  1818,  to 
whom  was  paid  the  extraordinary  sum  of  400 
dollars  for  two  concerts'.  The  following  list  pre- 
sents the  names  of  eminent  artists  who  have  ap- 
peared at  the  8ociety*s  concerts :  English — Mmes. 
Anna  Bishop,  Patey,  Parepa-Kosa,  Catherine 
Hayes,  and  Edith  Wynne;  Messrs.  Braham,  Cum- 
mings,  Hatton,  Indedon,  Patey,  Henry  Phillips, 
and  Santley ;  Continental — Mmes.  Alboni,  Cm- 
dori-Allan,  Grisi,  Nilsson,  Rudersdor^  Sontag, 
'  and  Tietjens  (whose  last  appearance  in  America 
was  at  a  concert  by  the  society) ;  Messrs.  Formes, 
Stigelli,  Mario,  etc.;  American — Mmes.  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg,  Antoinette  Sterling,  etc. ;  Messrs. 
Charles  R.  Adams,  Thomas  Ball  (the  eminent 
sculptor),  Myron  W.  Whitney — and  maz^  others. 

It  was  not  until  the  17th  concert,  Dec.  25, 
1818,  that  a  complete  oratorio  was  performed. 
This  was  '  The  Messiah.*  Liberal  selections  from 
the  work  had  however  been  given  at  the  pre- 
vious concerts.  The  following  list  of  works, 
with  the  year  of  first  performance,  contains  the 
most  important  choral  compositions  produced  in 
the  course  of  the  63  seasons  which  have  passed 
(181 5-1 878),  comprising  610  concerts.  Of  the 
compositions  named  few  had  been  heard  in 
Boston,  or  even  in  America,  before  their  per- 
formance by  the  society. 

H«nd«I*>  Meariah  (Ism,  DetUi«- 
en  Te  I>«um  (1819).  Smdioo  (1S4A). 
Ju(Ui  (1847).  Solomon  (UK),  Israel 
OMO).  St.  Cecflia  (188S).  Jephthah 
(1887).  Jodioa  (imv) :  Haydn*!  Graa- 
tlon  (1819).  Mais  ia  Bb  0829). 
Bflatoni  0876):  Baeh's  Fanlon 
(1874),  Christmaa  Oratorio,  Part* 
1  and  2  (Itm):  Mosart'i  Mam  In  0 
(1889),  Bequlem  (18S7):  Beethovra'a 
Mooot  of  OUvaa  (USS).  Klnth 
fljmpbony  (1868):  Spohr's  laM 
Jadgmant  (1M2):  Mendelaaohn's 
St.  Paul  a848).  Emah  (1848), 
Lobgensff  0868).  Faalm  xliL  am). 
do.  xcT.  (1888).  Bear  my  Prayar 
0874),  Ohrlstus  0874):  Bonlni'a 
Btebat  0843),  Moms  In  Egypt  (1845) : 

Excluded  from  this  enumeration  aie  those 
occasions  when  selections  only  were  sung;  as 
well  as  numerous  concerts  at  which  the  society 
formed  only  a  part  of  the  choir,  or  which  were 
not  given  under  its  own  direction;   the  most 


Bennett'!  Woman  of 
O^):  Costa's  Ell  (1867).  Naaman 
0889):  Verdl't  Requiem  0878):  be- 
tides work!  by  llaroeUo.  Nenkomm. 
Bomberv.  Hiller,  DonlcettU  St. 
SaSm.  Bohler,  and  Nloolal;  by 
Dudley  Buck.  Paine,  and  Parker, 
among  Ameriean,  and  Horn  and 
M.  P.  King  amongst  Engllih  com- 
paMrt-^7  works  In  alL  Of  tbeee 
the  Messiah  has  been  peiformed 
68  Umea.  the  Creation  00.  Nen- 
komm's  Darid  97,  Moses  In  E^nrpt 
46,  EIQata49.  Bamson  88,  Lohgesang 
IS,  Bt.  Paul  10,  the  Ninth  Symphony 
6.  Israel  in  Egypt  6^  Monrt'i 
BeqniemS,  eto.  ato. 
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important  of  these  have  been  ceremonies  of 
public  rejoicing  or  mourning,  dedicatory  exercises, 
musical  festivals  at  New  York,  and  the  Peace 
Jubilees  at  Boston  in  1869  and  72.  The  number 
of  concerts  given  during  a  season  has  varied  in 
accordance  with  the  public  demand :  it  has  heeta 
as  low  as  one  and  as  high  as  twenty-three.  Yery 
rarely  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  a 
oonoert  been  omitted  at  Easter-tide;  and  more 
rarely  still  has  Christmas  passed  without  a  pei^ 
formance  of  'The  Messiah.'  The  support  of  the 
society  is  nearly  all  derived  fixnn  the  profits  of 
its  concerts.  New  members  pay  an  initutiaB 
fee  of  five  dollars,  and  it  has  sometimes  been 
necessary  to  levy  a  BPfcial  assessment  to  pay  off 
outstanding  debts.  There  is  a  permanent  tnst 
fund,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  fonned  from 
the  earnings  of  the  festival  of  1865,  and  whidi. 
by  subsequent  earnings,  interest,  bequests  and 
donations,  now  (1878)  amounts  to  ia,ooodoIkrB; 
the  income  is  available  at  the  discretion  of  ths 
board  of  government. 

Six  festivals,  modelled  on  those  of  Birming- 
ham, have  been  held.  The  first  occurred  in  1857. 
The  fiftieth  anniversary  was  celebrated  in  May 
^865,  by  a  week's  performances.  Triennial  festi- 
vals have  since  been  regularly  held,  beginning 
in  1868.  On  each  of  these  occasions,  excepting 
the  last  (1877),  a  guarantee  fund  baa  been  sub- 
scribed by  tiie  friends  of  the  society. 

Li  pursuance  of  its  avowed  puipoae  to  impioTa 
the  style  of  church-music,  the  society,  in  its 
earlier  days,  published  several  volumeB  of 
anthems  and  hymn-tunes,  established  lectures  on 
musical  topics,  and  formed  singing  rlannm  The 
publications  quickly  became  standard,  and  laige 
profits  were  realised  from  their  sale.  Oratorios 
were  also  published  under  its  supervision.  By 
these  means,  and  by  the  generally  high  standard 
of  its  concerts,  the  society  has  largely  contributed 
to  the  elevation  of  musical  taste  in  Boston,  and 
has  prompted  the  formation  of  similar  assfh 
ciations  all  over  the  Union. 

The  number  of  members,  active  and  retired 
(the  latter  a  voluntary  condition,  after  twenty 
years*  service),  at  present  is  about  300.     Tbe 
active  choral  force  is  600  strong,     ^e  fenuSa 
choristers  have  never  been  members,  technicaUy, 
the  system  of  annually  inviting  the  aid  of  their 
voices  having  obtained  ab  initio,     Mr.  Chas.  E. 
Horn  was  the  first   regularly  chosen   musical 
director  (1847),  the  president  having  until  th«s 
performed  the  duties  of  a  conductor,  in  accordanes 
with  a  provision  in  the  by-laws.      In  1850,  Bir- 
Charles  0.  Perkins,  being  president,  assumed  tbs 
baton.    Since  then,  a  conductor  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  bostfd  of  government  as  foUovt: 
J.  £.  Goodson,  185 1;  G.  J.Webb,  1852;  Cul 
Bergmann,    185a ;    Carl   Zerrahn,   the   presoit 
(1878)  conductor,  Aug.  24,  1854.     Thefollowifif 
have  been  M>pointed  organists:   Samuel  Stock- 
well  ;  S.  P.  Taylor ;  S.  A.  Cooper ;  J.  B.  Tiiylor; 
Miss  Sarah  Hewitt;  Charles  Zenner;   A.  U. 
Hayter ;  G.  F.  Hayter ;  F.  F.  Mueller;  J.  C.  P. 
Parker.    The  position  is  now  held  by  Bfr.  B.  J- 
Lang,  elected  September  15,  1859. 
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'  BeheanalB  are  regularly  held  on  Sunday  nights 
during  the  season  (October  to  April  inclusive), 
and  the  majority  of  the  concerts  also  occur  on 
Sundays.  The  annual  election  of  officers  is 
held  in  May.  The  following  gentlemen  now 
constitute  the  board  of  government : — C.  C.  Per- 
kins, president ;  G.  H.  Chickering,  vice-president ; 
G.  W.  Palmer,  treasurer;  A.  P.  Browne,  secre- 
tary ;  J.  H.  Stickney,  librarian,  and  eight  others, 
directors.  [F.H.J.] 

HANDL,  Jacob,  also  Handl  and  Hahnel,  an 
old  German  master  of  the  first  class  (1550-1591), 
whose  name,  after  the  punning  fashion  of  those 
days,  was  latinised  into  Gallus,  under  which 
h&A  he  is  noticed  in  this  work.  Handel  has 
done  him  the  favour  to  transfer  a  very  character- 
istic and  evidently  favourite  passage  which  winds 
up  both  portions  of  his  motet  'Ecce  quomodo 
moritur  Justus,*  to  the  same  position  in  his 
*  Funeral  Anthem'  (•  But  their  name ').  [G.] 

HANNIBALI.    See  Annibali. 

HANOVER  SQUARE  ROOMS.  In  1773 
a  piece  of  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Hanover 
Square  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Hanover 
Street,  formerly  part  of  a  field  called  the  Mill 
Field,  alias  Kirkham  Close,  and  described  as 
'containing  in  breadth  from  north  to  south  in 
the  front  next  the  Square  as  well  as  in  the  rear 
40  feet  of  assize,  more  or  less,  and  in  depth  from 
west  to  east  on  the  north  side  as  well  as  on  the 
south,  135  feet  more  or  less,'  was  occupied  by  a 
house,  garden,  and  office,  then  in  the  occupation 
of  Lord  Dillon.  The  freehold  belonged  to  the 
Earl  of  Plymouth.  On  June  28,  1774,  Lord 
Plymouth  sold  the  freehold  for  £5000*  to  Vis- 
count Wenman,  who  on  the  same  day  conveyed 
the  whole  to  Giovanni  Andrea  'Gallini,  John 
Christian  Bach,  and  Charles  Frederick  Abel. 
Gallini  owned  one-half,  and  the  others  each  one 
fourth.  They  erected  on  the  site  of  the  garden 
and  office,  and  joining  on  to  the  house,  rooms  for 
the  purposes  of  concerts,  assemblies,  etc.,  consist- 
ing of  a  princi|)al  room,  95  ft.  by  35,  on  the  level 
of  the  fint  floor ;  a  small  room  on  Uie  north  side, 
originally  used  as  a  tea-room;  and  one  on  the 
ground  floor  beneath  the  principal  room.  The 
ceiling  of  the  principal  room  was  arched,  &nd 
decorated  with  paintings  by  Cipriani.  The 
orchestra  stood  at  the  east  end.  The  rooms 
were  opened  on  Feb.  i,  1775,  with  one  of  Bach 
and  Abel*B  Subscription  Concerts,  established 
by  them  in  1 763 :  later  in  the  month  Sub- 
ftcription  'Festinos'  were  announced;  on  May  4, 
'Mr.  Gallini's  Annual  Ball,'  and  on  May  23, 
the  first  'Grand  Subscription  Masquerade.  On 
Nov.  12,  1776,  GaUini  purchased  the  shares  of 
Bach  and  Abel,  and  became  sole  proprietor. 
Bach  and  Abel's  concerts  continued  to  be  held 
there  until  1782,  when  the  withdrawal  by  Lord 
Abingdon  of  the  pecuniary  aid  he  had  thereto- 
fore given,  led  to  their  discontinuance.    Tbere- 

>  Being  at  the  mte  of  Tery  nearly  ]/.  per  anaftre  foot  of  ground. 

S  OftUlni  wu  A  Bwltt  of  Italian  eitractmi.  who  had  taught  the 
cMldrvn  of  Geoige  III  to  dance,  and  ama  aed  a  fortune,  became 
ftianager  of  the  Opera-houM  (itTK),  was  knighted  as  ttr  John  Galllnl. 
i^  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Abingdou.  •       • 


upon  some  professors  of  music  established  similar 
concerts  under  the  name  of  'The  Professional 
Concert,'  which  were  given  in  the  room  from 
1783  to  1793.  In  1786  Salomon,  the  violinist, 
piqued  at  being  left  out  of  the  Professional 
Concert,  establi^ed  concerts  here,  at  which  in 
1 791  and  1792,  and  again  in  1794  and  1795, 
Haydn  directed  the  performance  of  his  la 
'grand'  symphonies.  At  the  8th  concert  in 
1792,  'Master  Hummel'  played  a  concerto  on 
the  pianoforte,  and  in  1796  John  Braham  was 
introduced  to  the  public  as  a  tenor  singer. 
In  1804  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music  wag 
removed  to  these  rooms,  the  Directors  having 
taken  a  lease  from  Gallini  at  a  rental  of  £1000 
per  annum,  and  they  continued  to  be  held  here 
until  184S,  the  last  year  of  their  existence. 
The  Directors  made  considerable  alterations; 
the  orchestra  was  removed  to  the  west  end, 
three  boxes  Were  erected  across  the  east  end 
for  the  royal  family  and  their  attendants,  and 
the  rooms  were  newly  fitted  up  in  a  splen- 
did manner.  On  the  death  of  Gallini  (Jan.  5, 
1805*),  the  freehold  passed  to  his  two  nieces, 
who  leased  the  rooms  to  Wallace  and  Martin, 
and  Martin  and  Son  successively.  In  December 
1832  alterations  were  made  in  the  great  room 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  windows  so  as  to 
render  it  available  for  morning  concerts;  and 
many  mirrors  were  introduced.  The  concerts 
of  the  Vocal  Society  were  given  in  these  rooms 
frY)m  its  foundation  in  1832  to  its  dissolution 
in  1837.  A  new  Vocal  Society  gave  concerts 
here  in  1 838,  but  its  existence  was  of  very  brief 
duration.  In  1833  the  concerts  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  were  removed  here  from  the 
Concert  Room  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  con- 
tinued here  until  their  departure  to  St.  James's 
Hall  .in  1866.  Both  the  Misses  Gallini  dying 
in  1845,  the  freehold  was  sold  by  auction  to 
Robert  Cocks,  the  music  publisher,  under  whom 
the  younger  Martin  held  it  by  lease  until  De- 
cember 1 861.  Extensive  alterations  and  deco- 
rations were  then  made  in  the  rooms,  which 
were  re-opened  Jan.  8,  1862,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Leslie's  Choir;  the  concerts  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Music  were  also  removed  there.  The 
annual  performance  of  Handel's  '  Messiah '  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians 
was  given  there  from  1785  to  1848,  after  which 
it  was  given  first  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  afterwards 
at  St.  James's  Hall.  In  1874  the  premises  were 
let  on  lease  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted 
into  a  club  house.  The  last  concert  was  given 
in  the  rooms  on  Saturday,  Dec.  19,  1874,  and  the 
building,  after  undergoing  an  entire  transform- 
ation, was  opened  early  in  1876  as  '  The  Hanover 
Square  Club.'  It  must  not  be  omitted  to  be  men- 
tioned that  the  great  room  was  remarkable  for 
its  excellent  acoustic  properties.  [W.H.H.] 

HANSLICK,  Eduabd,  musical  critic  and 
writer  on  (esthetics,  bom  at  Prague  Sept.  1 1, 1 825, 
son  of  a  well-known  bibliographer,  studied  law 
and  philosophy  in  Prague  and  in  Vienna,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor.  In  1856  he  was 
appointed  tutor  of  esthetics  and  musiod  history: 
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M  tha  Dnlreidtj ;  in  6l  profauoT  extraorilnmiT, 

Hkd  ID  70  n^pilkT  prafeaior.  Mis  loro  ofmuuo 
bad  been  fbotared  at  home.KndundsrTomaachak 
he  bscame  an  excellent  pluuat.  In  Vienm  he 
bftd  ample  oppottunitiea  of  becanung  &  critic  of 
no  ardiaary  iDcrit,  and  hia  keen  inaight  and 
QDgeat  loglci  and  the  elegance  and  venatility  of 
hia  aLf  le,  qiake  hia  litenry  pniductioiu  of  laating 
value.  Aa  a  juror  for  the  miuical  department 
of  the  Exhibitiani  of  Paria  <  1S6;).  Vienna  (1 S73), 
and  Farii  (1878),  he  did  everything  in  hia  power 
to  further  the  intereata  of  the  muaiotl  inatrament 
makera  of  AuaUia.  Id  1876  he  trao  appointed 
a  mantber  of  the  Imperial  Council,  having  aome 
time  before  reoeJTed  the  order  of  the  Inm  (Jrown, 
During  the  jean  1859-63  he  gave  public  Iscturea 
on  the  hlatory  of  miuic  in  Vimna.  and  occaairai- 
ally  in  Prague,  Cologne,  etc  He  haa  been  muai- 
oal  critic  aucceadvely  to  the '  Wiener  Zeitung,' 
1S48-49,  the  'Prene,'  iS«5-64,  and  the  -Meue 
freie  Fraua.'  Hanalick  haa  published  the  fol- 
lowing boolui :  — '  Vom  muaikaliach  -  Schiinen ' 
(Leipzig,  1854,  5tb  ed.  1S76,  alao  tranalated  into 
Fiench),  a  work  which  marka  an  epoch;  'Ge- 
■ohichte  dea  Conoertwewna  in  Wien '  (Vienna, 
1S69):  'Auadem'Concertaaal'lVienna.iS^o); 
'Die  modeme  Oper'  (Berlin,  1875.  ind  ad.  1 876. 
aequel  1877);  and  ha*  written  the  text  for  the '  (ia- 
lene  deutaoher  Tondiohter'  (Munich,  1873),  and 
the  'Galeriofrani-iindilaLTondichter'iBeriin. 
1874).  In  miiaio  Hanalick  la  a  Coniervative. 
His  lenatance  to  the  IJait -Wagner  morement  ia 
well  known.  On  the  other  hand  he  waa  an  early 
lupporter  of  Schumann  and  ii  a  itrong  adherent 
of  Brahma.  [C.F.P.] 

HARMONICA.  Tha  power  of  produciag 
muaioal  aounda  from  glaaa  baaona  or  drinking 
glaasee  by  tha  application  of  the  moistened  &ngur, 
and  of  tuning  them  so  as  to  obtain  concords  from 
two  at  once,  wu  known  aa  early  aa  the  middle  of 
the  1 7th  centuiy.  ainoe  it  is  alluded  to  in  Hars- 
dorfer's  '  Mathematische  und  philosophischs  Er- 
quickungan,'  ii.  147  (Nurembefg,  1677),  Gluck, 
(he  great  composer,  when  in  England,  played  '  at 
the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  April  13, 
1746 — 'a  concerto  on  16  drinking  glaaaea  tuned 
with  apiing  wat«r,  accompanied  with  the  whole 
band,  being  a  new  inatroment  of  hia  own  inven- 
tion ;  upon  which  he  perfbnn*  whatever  may  be 
done  on  a  violin  or  'harpdchoid,'  This  or  anme 
other  oircumatance  nude  the  inatmment  fiishion- 
able,  for  I5  yea™  later,  in  1761,  Goldsmith's 
fine  ladies  In  the  Vicar  of  WakeGeld,  who  con- 
fined their  conversatioQ  to  the  moat  faahionable 
topics,  '  would  talk  of  notiiing  but  high  life  and 
high  lived  company  .  .  .  picturea,  iaate,  Shok- 
apeara,  and  the  mvMcat  glatiei.'  That  they  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  better  persons  than  I^y 
Blarney  and  the  Hon.  Carolina  Wilelmina  Amelia 
Skegga  ia  evident  fhim  the  testimony  of  Franklin. 
He  came  to  London  in  1757,  and  writing  on 
July  13,  1761,  to  Padce  Beccaria  at  Turin,  be 
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1  tells  him  of  the  attempt*  of  Mr.  Fiickcndge  and 
I  of  Mr.  Delaval,  F.R.H.  who  filed  their  glasK* 
in  order  cm  a  table,  tuned  them  by  potting  in 
,  more  or  laaa  walor,  and  played  them  by  paaaing 
the  finger  round  the  biima.  Franklin'a  practical 
mind  saw  that  thia  might  be  greatly  improvEd. 
and  he  accordingly  constructed  an  inatmment  in 
which  the  bells  or  baaona  of  glaaa  went  langcd 
or  atrung  on  an  iron  apindle,  the  laigest  and 
deepest-toned  onea  on  the  tell,  and  gndnally 
mounting  in  pitch  according  to  the  uanal  moncal 
acale.  The  lower  edge  of  Uie  b«sons  dipped  into 
a  tningh  of  water.  The  qrindle  was  mode  to 
nvolve  by  a  treadle.  It  carried  the  baaesa 
round  with  it,  and  on  apjdying  ■  finger  to  thdr 
wet  edge*  tha  aound  waa  produced.     The  foUow- 


is  reduced  from  the 


Fiank- 


The  eaaential  diScrenoe  between  thia  isitn- 
ment  and  the  former  onea  was  (i)  that  the  pilch 
of  the  tone  waa  produced  by  the  aiie  of  Ub 
glaaaea,  and  not  by  their  containing  more  <g  las 
water;  and  (>)  that  chords  could  be  pcodiiBl 
of  aa  many  notaa  as  the  fingera  could  raadi  ■> 
once.  Franklin  calls  it  the  '  Armomcsk,'  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  generally  known  as  '  fi*^ 
monica.'  The  first  great  player  on  the  new  jn- 
atrument  waa  Miaa  Marianne  Daviea,  who  bad  1 
European  Satae,  and  played  muaic  oompoacd  foe 
her  by  Haaae.  Another  celebrated  perfomur  ni 
Marianna  KircbgiiaaDor,  a  blind  muaician.  Sh> 
visited  Vienna  in  1791,  and  interested  Moort  ■> 
much  tJiat  be  wrote  an  Adagio  aad  Rondo  in  C 
for  bannonica,  flute,  oboe,  viola,  and  cello,  wbjck 
she  played  at  her  concert  on  June  ig  (Kbekel, 
No.  617).  Sketches  ofhia  for  another  Quintet  is 
the  same  key  are  also  in  existence.  Kitvhgiiasiia 
waa  in  London  in  179+.  and  a  new  hannonia 
ia  said  to  have  been  built  for  her  by  FriisciKl 
a  German  mechanician.  In  England  the  i>- 
atrument  appears  to  have  been  UtUe  if  at  sU 
uaed  during  the  present  cent uty.  Id  Saxonysad 
Thuringia  nowever  it  was  widely  papular ;  si 
Dresden,  Xaumann  played  it,  and  wrote  6  soastti 
for  it.  At  Dannatadt  a  hannonica  fonned  > 
part  of  the  Court  orchestra ;  the  Piioceea  Looiit, 
afterwards  Grand  Ducbeaa,  w  "  ' 

it,  and  C.  F.  Pohl,  aen.,  the 
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was  engaged  ezcluavely  for  the  inBtrament  aa 
late  as  1818. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  or  modify 
the  harmonica  by  substituting  a  violin  bow  for 
the  hand,  or  by  reducing  the  peculiarly  pene- 
trating and  exciting  tone  which  is  said  to  be  so 
prejudicial  to  the  nerves  of  players — but  without 
success.  An  account  of  these  and  of  much  more 
than  can  be  included  in  this  short  statement  will 
be  found  in  C.  F.  Pohl's  'Zur  Geechichte  der 
Glasharmonica'  (Vienna,  i86a).  One  Method 
only  exists  for  tliis  instrument,  that  of  J.  C. 
Miiller,  Leipzig,  1 788.  A  specimen  of  the  har- 
monica, built  by  Emanuel  Pohl  of  Kreibitz, 
Bohemia,  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  following  little  piece  for  the  Harmonica 
was  composed  by  Beetiioven  for  the  *Leonor& 
Prohaska'  of  his  friend  Duncker  in  1814  or  15. 
The  autograph  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Gesellschaffc  der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna,  and 
baa  not  before  been  published. 
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^e  name  Harmonica  is  now  used  for  a  toy- 
instrument  of  plates  of  glass  hung  on  two  tapes 
and  struck  with  hammers.  [Cr.] 

HARMONICHORD.  A  ke^  instrument 
invented  in  1810  by  FHedrioh  Kanfinann,  the 


celebrated  musical  instrument  maker  of  Dresden. 
In  its  form  it  resembled  a  small  square  piano ; 
but  the  sound  was  obtained  not  by  striking  the 
wires  with  hammers,  but  by  the  friction  against 
them  of  a  revolving  cylindw  (as  in  the  ordinaiy 
hurdy-gurdy),  covei^Bd  with  leather,  and  rosined. 
This  cylinder,  which  in  the  effect  it  produced 
somewhat  resembled  the  bow  of  a  violin,  was  set 
in  motion  by  a  pedal  worked  by  the  foot  of  the 
player.  All  gndations  of  tone,  as  well  as  the 
power  of  swelling  or  diminiBhing  the  sound  upon 
a  sustained  note  were  produced  by  the  pressure 
of  the  finger.  For  this  instrument  Weber  com- 
posed in  the  year  181 1  a  very  interesting  adagio 
and  rondo,  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  which 
is  published  by  Peters,  of  Leipzig.  Weber  wrote 
oonoeming  this  composition — '  It  was  an  infernal 
piece  of  woric  to  write  for  an  instrument  whose 
tone  is  so  peculiar  and  strange  that  one  has  to 
call  to  one  s  aid  the  liveliest  imagination  to  bring 
it  suitably  forward  in  combination  with  other  in- 
struments. It  is  a  cousin  of  the  harmonica,  and 
has  this  peculiarity,  that  with  every  sustained  note 
its  octave  is  prominently  heard.'  On  the  printed 
title-page  it  is  said  to  be  '  for  Harmoniohord  or 
Harmonium*  This,  however,  is  an  addition  of 
the  publisher ;  as  not  only  are  the  two  instru- 
ments totally  distinct,  but  tiie  physharmonica,  the 
predecessor  of  the  harmonium,  was  not  invented 
till  about  fifteen  years  later.  [£.  P.] 

HARMONICON,  Thb,  a  monthly  musical 
periodical  edited  by  W.  Ayrton,  commenced 
January  1823,  and  continued  until  September 
1833.  It  contained  ably  written  memoirs  of 
eminent  musicians,  some  of  the  earlier  being  ac- 
companied by  engraved  portraits,  essays,  reviews 
of  new  music,  correspondence,  criticisms  of  musi- 
cal performances  of  all  kinds,  foreign  musical 
news,  information  on  all  subjects  interesting  to 
musicians,  and  original  and  selected  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  It  was  of  quarto  size,  in 
21  vols.,  and  is  the  best  musical  periodical  ever 
published  in  England.  [W.H.H.] 

HARMONICS,  tones  of  higher  pitch  which 
accompany  every  perfect  musical  sound  in  a 
regular  series.  As  they  ascend  they  diminish  in 
intensity,  and  approximate  in  pitch.  If  the 
piano  be  opendd  and  a  note — say  D  in  the  bass — 
be  struck  smartly  and  kept  down,  on  listening 
attentively  a  succession  of  faint  sounds  will  be 
heard,  apparently  rising  out  of  the  principal 
sound  and  floating  round  it.  These  are  the 
harmonics.  They  are  reaUy  constituents  of  the 
main  musical  tone,  and  are  produced  by  the 
concurrent  vibration  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  the 
string.  Hence  Helmholtz  proposes  to  call  them 
'partial  tones*  {PartialtHne),  This  term  is  no 
doubt  more  appropriate,  inasmuch  as  above  the 
tenth  degree  most  of  these  notes  form  intervals 
dissonant  from  the  prime  note  and  also  from  each 
other,  and  thus  become  perceptibly  inharmonic. 
On  the  best  musical  instruments,  however,  these 
high  inharmonic  tones  are  not  reached,  the 
vibratory  impulse  being  exhausted  on  the  prime 
note  and  the  k>wer  harmonics,  which  are  consonant 
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both  with  the  prime  note  and  among  themselres. 
At  the  same  time  the  imaller  the  aliquot  parts 
become  in  the  ascending  series,  the  less  easily 
are  they  set  in  a  state  of  separate  vibration. 
Consequently  these  high  dissonant  harmonics  are 
distinctly  audible  only  on  highly  resonant  metallic 
instruments,  such  as  the  C3rmbals,  bell,  and 
triangle,  and  for  practical  purposes  the  old  term 
harmonic  answers  as  well  as  the  term  '  partial.* 

A  few  instruments,  such  as  the  tuning-fork 
and  the  wide  stopped  organ  pipe,  practically 
yield  no  harmonics.  The  human  voice,  the 
harmonium,  and  all  orchestral  instruments,  are 
rich  in  them — the  human  voice  probably  the 
richest  of  all;  but  nature  has  so  admirably 
compounded  them  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
analyse  them  scien^fically.  Rameau  distinguished 
harmonics  in  the  human  voice  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century. 

Harmonics  naturally  reinforce  the  fundamental 
sound,  in  which  case  their  extent  and  distribution 
largely  influence  the  intensity  and  the  quality  of 
the  sound.  They  may,  however,  in  many  instances, 
be  produced  singly  by  mechanically  checking  the 
vibration  of  the  fundamental  note.  In  this 
relation  they  constitute  an  important  practical 
department  m  most  orchestral  instruments. 

Law  of  Harmoniot.  A  sonorous  body  not 
only  vibrates  as  a  whole  but  in  each  of  its 
several  fractions  or  aliquot  parts,  ^,  ^,  ^,  4,  ^, 
^,  and  so  on  at  the  same  time;  and  each  of 
these  parts  gives  a  separate  note,  the  ^  yield- 
ing the  octave,  the  ^  the  fifth,  the  ^  the  double 
octave,  the  ^  the  third  above  the  double  octave, 
and  so  on.  The  following  scheme  or  diagram, 
taken  from  Momigny,  shows  the  harmonics  of 
the  open  string  G  on  the  violoncello  up  to  thir- 
teen places : — 

*±±* 
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Here  the  bottom  G  is  produced  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  whole  string.  The  two  Gs  next 
above  are  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  two 
halves.  The  three  Ds  next  abov^  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  three  thirds ;  and  so  on.  Thus  the 
diagram  represents  the  whole  of  the  notes  pro- 
duced by  the  vibrations  of  the  whole  string  and 
its  various  sections  up  to  its  one-fourteenth  part. 

In  this  scheme  the  first  F  (counting  upwards), 
the  C  a  fifth  above  it,  and  the  topmost  notes  £ 
and  F,  are  more  or  less  faulty.  In  practically 
deducing  the  diatonic  scale  from  this  scheme, 
these  intervals  have  to  be  corrected  by  the  ear. 
By  inspection  of  this  scheme  we  discover  the 
intervals  of  the  diatonic  scale  in  the  following 
order : — 

etc. 
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From  this  scale  may  obviously  be  deduced  the 
chords  of  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth. 
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By  combining  and  transposing  these  notes  into 
one  octave  we  get  the  following  scale : — 
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which  is  the  scale  of  C  major  ascending  from 
dominant  to  dominant.  As  the  same  thing 
happens  in  other  keys,  we  have  thus  proved  the 
law  that  the  intervals  of  each  scale  are  generated 
by  its  dominant.  The  dominant^  not  itie  tonic, 
is  therefore  the  true  root  of  the  whole  scale. 

Practical  tfftjtt  of  Harmonics  heard  nmuh 
taneoutly  vith  the  fundamental  note.  The  har- 
monics not  only  determine  the  diatonic  intervals, 
but  to  some  extent  the  intensity  and,  as  has  been 
lately  proved  by  Helmholtz,  the  quality  of  musicsl 
tones.  On  applying  the  ear  to  the  soundhole  of 
a  violin  during  a  long  crescendo  on  one  note,  the 
reinforcement  of  the  tone  by  the  gradual  addition 
of  the  higher  and  more  piercing  harmonics  is 
distinctly  perceptible.  The  principle  and  the 
effect  are  precisely  the  same  in  a  creBoendo 
produced  by  the  addition  of  the  mixture  stops 
on  an  organ.  The  loudest  musical  instrumenti, 
caterU  paribw^  are  those  in  which  the  highest 
harmonics  predominate,  e.g.  the  cymbal%  triangle^ 
bell,  and  gong. 

The  effect  of  hannonics  on  the  quality  of 
musical  sounds  is  easily  tested  by  carefully  oam- 
paring  the  tones  of  an  old  and  a  new  violm.  In 
the  former  the  strong  vibrations  of  the  funda- 
mental note  and  the  lower  harmonics  leave  but 
little  force  to  be  expended  on  the  higher  and 
noisier  harmonics :  in  the  latter  the  fundamental 
note  and  lower  harmonics  are  capable  of  absorb* 
ing  less  of  the  force,  which  is  transmitted  to  the 
upper  harmonics,  and  produces  a  harsh  quality  of 
sound.  When  the  fundamental  note  and  lowest 
harmonics  predominate  in  the  tone,  the. quality i» 
soft  and  flute-like;  when  the  combination  is  veU 
balanced  by  the  addition  of  the  intermediate  ha^ 
monies  up  to  the  sixth,  the  quality  is  rich  and 
sonorous;  when  the  highest  harmonics,  above 
the  sixth  and  seventh,  predominate,  the  quality 
is  harsh  and  screaming.  When  the  high  diaso- 
nant  harmonics  are  produced  in  a  tolerably  even 
and  continuous  stream  of  sound,  the  quality  is 
said  to  be  'metallic.*  If  an  instrument  is  ill- 
strung  or  out  of  order  the  harmonic  scale  is 
disturbed  ;  and  the  harsh,  uncertain,  and  xneguhr 
tones  which  it  yields  consist  of  harmonics  out  of 
their  true  place.  Less  varied  comparisons  may  be 
obtained  on  the  stops  of  an  organ.  Wide  pipes, 
vielding  a  dull,  heavy  tone,  have  virtually  no 
harmonics.  In  the  tone  of  narrower  open  pipes 
the  harmonics  up  to  the  sixth  can  be  detected 
by  the  aid  of  Helmholtz^s  resonators.  Pipes 
conically  narrowed  at  the  upper  end,  such  as 
compose  the  stops  called  Gemshom,  Salidonal, 
and  Spitz  flute,  yield  strong  intermediate  ]ua- 
monies,  which  render  the  tone  bright,  though 
perceptibly  thin.  The  Rohr- flute  is  so  con- 
structed as  greatly  to  reinforce  the  fifUi  haimanic 
(2^  octaves  above  the  prime  noteV  The  naea) 
quality  of  sound,  such  as  is  yielded  by  the  softer 
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reed-Btopa,  by  violiiiB  of  a  certain  build,  and  by 
the  clarinet,  bassoon,  etc.»  is  produced  by  the 
predominance  of  the  uneven  hannonics  {^t  j[t  f  i 
etc).  On  the  harmonium  these  uneven  har- 
monics are  stronger  than  the  even  ones.  The 
peculiar  tinkling  tones  of  the  zither  arise  from 
the  high  uneven  harmonics  yielded  by  its  com- 
paratively thick  metal  strings. 

If  a  singer  produces  a  low  note  eretcendo 
against  a  reflecting  surface,  the  harmonics  become 
distinctly  audible.  If  the  note  is  produced  partly 
through  the  nose,  the  .uneven  harmonics  per- 
ceptibly predominate.  The  number  of  upper 
luurmonics  in  the  human  voice  is  very  great: 
and  they  are,  according  to  Helmholtz,  distinct 
and  powerful  in  their  whole  range. 

Practical  tue  of  tingle  Harmonic  tonet  on 
stringed  inttraments.  Harmonics  may  be  singly 
produced  (i)  by  varying  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  bow,  or  (a)  by  slightly  pressing  the 
string  at  the  nodes,  or  divisions  of  its  aliquot 
parts  (^,  ^,  ■^,  etc.).  (i)  In  the  first  case,  ad- 
vancing the  bow  from  the  usual  place  where 
the  fundamental  note  is  produced,  towards  the 
bridge,  the  whole  scale  of  harmonics  may  be 
produced  in  succession,  on  an  old  and  highly 
resonant  instrument.  The  employment  of  this 
means  produces  the  effect  called  '  sul  ponticello.' 
[See  PoimcELLO.]  (a)  The  production  of  har- 
monics by  the  slight  pressure  of  the  finger  on 
the  open  string  is  more  useful.  When  produced 
by  pressing  slightly  on  the  various  nodes  of  the 
open  strings  they  are  called  '  Natural  harmonics.* 
In  the  following  example  the  lower  notes  repre- 
sent the  fingering,  the  upper  ones  the  effect : — 


Scol(^  Air, 
Third  PoHUm 
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Natural  harmonics  are  occasionally  employed 
pizzicato  on  the  violin  and  violoncello,  and  are  an 
important  resource  in  harp  music.  Accurate 
vicdinists  are  disinclined  to  use  them,  because 
the  player  has  no  control  over  their  exact  in- 
tonation, which  is  rigidly  determined  by  that 
of  the  open  string;  and  the  tones  of  the  open 
strings,  which  are  tuned  by  perfect  fifths,  are  in 
certain  scales  slightly  dissonant.  In  the  key  of 
6.  for  instance,  the  harmonics  of  the  first  or  E 
string  are  sliffhtly  dissonant,  though  they  are 
perfect  in  the  key  of  A. 

Artificial  harmonics  are  produced  by  stopping 
the  string  with  the  first  or  second  finger,  and 
thus  making  an  artificial  '  nut»*  and  then  slightly 
pressing  the  node  with  the  fourth  finger.  By 
this  means  harmonics  in  perfect  intonation  can 
be  produced  in  all  scales.    Example — 


HARMONIC  STOPS. 
Camaval  de  Venise, 
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Artificial  Harmonict, 
ith  string. 

For  the  entire  theory  of  artificial  harmonics  in 
single  and  double  scales  see  '  L' Art  de  Jouer  du 
Violon  de  Paganini'  by  Guhr.  They  can  how- 
ever only  be  produced  by  using  thin  strings,  and 
are  little  employed  by  the  best  writers.  In 
modem  music  thoy  are  designated  by  an  open 
note  of  this  ^  form.  (See  the  Andante  of 
Joachim*s  Concerto,  etc.) 

Practical  ute  of  single  harmonic  tones  on  wind 
instruments.  As  in  the  case  of  stringed  in- 
struments, the  harmonics  of  wind  instruments 
naturally  reinforce  the  prime  note,  but  are 
separable  from  it  by  artificial  means.  In  wind 
instruments  this  is  done  by  varying  the  intensity 
or  the  direction  of  the  air  current  from  the 
mouth,  which  sets  in  vibration  the  air-column  in 
the  tube,  so  as  to  throw  the  air-column  into 
vibrating  portions  of  different  lengths,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  aliqtiot  parts  of  a  string.  The  falsetto 
voice  consists  of  harmonic  octaves  of  the  natural 
voice.  All  the  notes  of  the  flute  above  the  lowest 
octave  are  harmonic  octaves,  twelfths,  and  double 
octaves  of  the  lower  notes.  Like  the  corre- 
sponding harmonics  on  the  oboe  and  clarinet, 
these  tones  are  produced  by  overblowing.  Brass 
instruments  are  richest  in  the  practical  employ- 
ment of  harmonics.  Any  brass  instrument,  such 
as  the  hunting  horn  or  military  bugle,  yielding 
one  fundamental  note,  yields  ike  familiar  har- 
monic scale 
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Violinists  are  well  aware  that  the  longer  the 
string  in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  the  greater 
the  number  of  upper  harmonics  it  can  be  made 
to  yield.  Similarly,  the  longer  the  tube  of  a  brass 
instrument,  the  higher  does  the  series  of  its 
practicable  harmonic  tones  ascend.  The  old 
French  horn  consists  simply  of  a  conical  tube  of 
great  length,  which  readily  yields  the  scale  of 
harmonic  intervab.  They  are  produced  by  gently 
varying  the  degree  and  direction  of  the  current 
of  air.  The  dissonant  notes  (f »  iV'  iV'  tr)  ^ 
the  scale  are  to  some  extent  corrected,  and  some 
of  the  missing  tones  are  supplied  by  introducing 
the  hand  into  the  bell.  Mechanical  appliances 
have  been  contrived  for  the  same  purposes.  On 
the  trumpet  the  tube  is  extended  for  the  same 
purposes  by  means  of  a  slide.  [See  Horn, 
Thumpet,  etc.]  [E.J. P.] 

HARMONIC  INSTITUTION.  [SeeABOiLL 
Rooms.] 

HARMONIC  STOPS  are  organ  stops,  the 
upper  pipes  of  which  do  not  produce  the  sound 
that  would  be  expected,  having  regard  to  their 
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length,  but  the  oetave  to  that  sound.  They  have 
been  Imown  in  (Sennany  for  nearly  two  hundred 
yean.  The  * violonoello,  8  feet  pitch'  on  the 
Pedal  organ  at  Weingarten,  made  in  the  first 
half  of  last  oenturv,  is  in  reality  i6  feet  in 
length,  of  tin,  and  si  inches  in  diameter. 

Kannonic  stops  have  in  recent  years  come 
into  great  fevour,  in  the  first  instance  through 
the  careful  and  successful  experiments  of  tne 
eminent  French  builder,  M.Cavaill^-Coll,  of  Paris. 
Guided  by  the  feot  that  perfonners  upon  wind 
instruments  exercise  a  greater  pressure  of  wind 
for  the  production  of  the  higher  notes  than 
the  lower,  the  above  ingenious  builders  applied 
the  same  principle  to  some  of  their  organ  regis- 
ters, with  the  most  excellent  result.  In  this 
manner  they  produced  the  stops — ^most  of  which 
have  been  naturalised  in  England — called  '  flute 
Harmonique,  8  pieds,'  *  Flute  Octaviante,  4  pieds,* 
'  Trompette  Harmonique,  8  pied«,*  etc.  At  first 
only  a  few  experimental  pipes  were  made  to 
test  the  soundness  of  the.  theory,  for  the  re- 
sistance presented  to  the  finger  by  the  highly 
compressed  air  was  so  excessive  as  to  prevent 
their  adoption  in  practice ;  but  the  invention  of 
the  Pneumatic  lever  removed  this  objection,  and 
Harmonic  Stops  and  the  Pneumatic  attachment 
were  introduced  together  for  the  first  time,  in 
Gavai]l^*s  fine  organ  in  the  abbey  church  of 
St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  finished  in  1841.  Very 
effective  Harmonic  Flutes,  though  naturally  lea 
powerful,  are  frequently  voiced  upon  a  wind  of 
the  ordinary  strength  when  there  is  a  ccmious 
supply  of  it.  [E.  J.  H.] 

HABMOKIC  UNION,  THE.  A  society  based 
on  subscriptions,  'for  the  perfonnance  of  sacred 
and  secular  music  both  of  the  Ancient  and 
Modem  Schools,*  and  particularly  of  living  com- 
posers, with  S0I06,  Chorus  and  Orchestra.  The 
first  proposal  was  issued  in  July,  185  a,  Mr. 
Benedict  was  chosen  conductor,  and  Mr.  Blagrove 
leader ;  the  concerts  took  place  at  Exeter  Hall, 
and  the  subscription  was  £3  3  per  head.  Hie 
first  was  held  on  Deo.  17,  185a,  the  programme 
being  Motet  No.  6,  J.  S.  Bach,  and  the  oratorio 
of  Joseph  by  C.  £.  Horsley.  Others  followed 
at  about  a  month's  interval  until  Feb.  33,  1854, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  date  of  the  last. 
Many  new  works  were  brought  forward,  such  as 
Horsley 's  Joseph ;  Macferren  s  Lenora ;  Pierson's 
Jerusalem;  F.  Mori's  Fridolin;  Symphony  (6 
minor)  by  C.  E.  Stephens— besides  the  Messiah, 
Ads  and  Galatea  (with  Mozart's  aooompani- 
ments),  Alexander's  Feast,  Buins  of  Athens. 
Elijah,  Walpuxgisnight,  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  etc  [G.] 

HABMONIEi,  the  French  and  German  word 
for  the  wind  instruments  of  the  orchestra.  Mw- 
nque  d*hamumie  orHarmonie  mtuUe  is  music 
written  for  wind-band  alone,  such  as  Mendeb- 
■ohn'a  overture  in  G,  op.  34.  Meyerbeer's  Fackel- 
tanze,  etc  The  origin  of  the  term  is  not 
known.  [G.] 

HABMONIUM  (French,  ahoOrffueexpresHf), 
A  well-known  popular  keyed  instrument,  the  tones 
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of  whioh  are  produced  by  thin  tongues  of  brass  or 
steel,  set  in  periodic  motion  by  pressure  of  air, 
and  called  'vibrators.'     They  are  known  also 
as  '  free  reeds' ;  reeds,  becauae  their  principle  is 
that  of  the  shepherd's  pipe ;  fr«e,  because  they 
do  not  entirely  dose  the  openings  in  which  they 
vibrate  at  any  period  of  their  movement,  while 
those  generally  used  in  the  organ,  known  ss 
'beating  or  striking  reeds,'  dose  the  orifice  at 
each  pulsation.     It  is  not  however  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  tongue  itself  that  we  hear  as  the 
tone :  according  to  Hdmhdtx  thia  is  due  to  the 
escape  of  the  air  in  puffs  near  ita  point,  the 
rapidity  of  alternation  of  the  puffs  detennining 
the  pitch.    The  timbre  of  the  note  is  conditioned 
in  the  first  place  by  this  opening,  and  then  by  the 
sixe  and  form  of  the  channel  above  the  tongue 
and  its  pallet  hole,  through  which  the  air  im- 
mediatdy  passes.    The  Harmonium  is  the  most 
modem  of  keyed  instruments,  if  we  include  the 
nearly  related  Amkrican  Organ,  in  which  the 
vibrator  is  set  in  motion  by  reverse  power,  thst 
is  by  drawing  in  the  air;  for  if  we  go  beck 
to  the  earliest  attemnts  to  make  instruments  of 
the  kind  we  are  still  within  the  19th  centoiy. 
The  usefulness  and  convenience  of  the  hanno- 
nium  have  gone  &r  to  establish  it»  almost  st  s 
rival,  in  a  commercial  sense  to  the  pianoforte. 
It  has  been  too  much  the  practice  to  regard  the 
harmonium  ordy  as  a  handy  sabatitute  for  the 
organ,  and  this  has  been  fostered  by  interested 
persons  to  the  detriment  of  its  individuality  end 
the  loss  of  the  perception  that  it  has  reason  te 
exist  from  its  own  merits  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment.   It  is  true  that  like  the  organ  the  tooes 
of  the  harmonium  may  be  sustained  at  one  power 
so  long  as  the  keys  are  kept  down,  and  vsriety 
of  tifnbre  is  obtained  by  using  the  stops;  hoi 
when  the  Expression  stop  is  uMd,  by  wliich  the 
air  reservoir  is  cut  off  and  the  pressure  msde 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  mansgement  of  die 
bellows,  the  harmonium  gains  the  power  of  is* 
crease  and  decrease  of  tone  under  the  control  of 
the  player,  who  by  the  treadles  can  graduate  the 
condensation  of  the  wind  almost  as  a  violin- 
player  manages  his  tone  by  the  bow.     To  ine 
this  power  artistically  the  harmonium  -  pisyer 
must  have  skill ;  and  fbw  take  to  this  iostn- 
ment  with  anything  like  the  high  technicsl  sim 
with  which  the  pianoforte  and  violin  are  studied. 
There  is  however  no  reason  that  there  sbouhi 
not  be  a  school  of  composers  and  players  com- 
petent  to   realise  and  devdop  the  individuil 
character  of  the  instrument. 

The  history  of  the  harmonium  is  intimatelj 
connected  with  that  of  the  different  wind  hs^ 
monicss  which  from  the  musical  fruit  and  baby 
trumpets  of  Nuremberg,  to  accordions  and  con- 
certinas, have  during  the  past  fifty  years  bed 
such  extensive  popularity.  Unlike  as  the  whole 
tribe  of  reed  organs  have  been  to  any  notion  of 
music  that  pertained  to  ancient  Greece,  it  is  not 
a  little  surprising  that  a  large  vocabulary  of 
Greek  names  shovdd  have  been  adopted  to  de- 
scribe them.  The  first  name,  and  one  still  in 
use,  that  of  Orgue  expressif,  was  due  to  a  French- 
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man,  Greni^,  who,  according  to  F^tiB  (Fabrica- 
tion des  Instruments  de  Muaique,  Paris  1855), 
Tory  early  in  this  century  imagined  the  construc- 
tion of  a  keyboard  instrument,  which,  by  tongues 
of  metal  vibrating  under  variable  pressures  of 
atmosphere,  should  giTe  nuances,  or  varying  in- 
tensities of  sound.  His  tongues  were  not  *  beat- 
ing' but  'free*  reeds,  having  an  ahemative 
movement,  the  energy  depending  upon  the  den- 
sity of  the  air-current  affecting  theuL  It  was 
not  a  novel  principle,  for  the  Chinese  eheng  might 
have  suggested  the  employment  of  it;  but  be 
this  as  it  may,  F^tis  informs  us  that  Greni^ 
never  assumed  -that  he  was  the  inventor  of  it. 
The  experiments  of  Sebastian  Erard  with  free 
reeds,  of  which  Gr^try  thought  so  much,  were 
already  known.  A  few  years  later  than  these, 
about  1 8 14  some  say,  axid  quite  independently, 
Eschenbach  of  Koenigshoven  in  Bavaria  invented 
a  keyboard  instrument  with  vibrators,  which  he 
named  *  Organo-violine.*  Then  began  the  Greek 
era.  In  1 81 6  Schlimbach  of  Ohrdruff,  improving 
upon  Eschenbach,  produced  the  ^^Eoline.  The 
next  step  was  an  apparatus  for  continuous  wind, 
by  Voit  of  Schweinfurt,  who  called  his  instru- 
ment iEolodicon.  In  1818  Anton  Hfickel  of 
Vienna  constructed  a  diminutive  soline  as  an 
instrument  to  be  used  with  a  pianoforte,  bring- 
ing it  out  as  Physharmonica.'  This  bellows- 
hjumonica  Professor  Payer  took  with  him  to  Paris 
in  1823,  and  several  imitations  were  made  of  it, 
one  of  which,  the  Aerophone  of  Christian  Dietz, 
was  described  by  him  in  the  6th  volume  of  the 
Bevue  Musicale  (Paris  1829).  Betuming  to 
Germany,  Beich  of  Fiirth,  near  Nuremberg,  pro- 
duced at  Munich  in  i8ao  timbre  registers  imi- 
tating the  clarinet  and  bassoon.  The  16-foot  or 
octave-deeper  register  F^tis  attributes  to  Four- 
neaux  pfere  of  Paris,  1836.  The  Mel(^hone 
came  out  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1834,  and 
was  probably  made  by  Jacquet,  whom  the  same 
authority  quotes  as  the  only  maker  of  melo- 
phones  in  1855.  Elsewhere  we  read  of  an  Mo- 
lodicon  with  bent  tongues,  and  of  a  Terpodion 
with  tongues  of  wood;  of  an  ^Solophone,  an 
Adelphone,  an  Adiaphonon,  an  Harmonikon, 
and  a  Harmonine ;  of  Melodiums,  ^olians,  and 
Panorgues ;  of  the  Poikilorgue  of  M.  Cavaill^ 
Coll,  etc.  In  England  keyboard  harmonicas 
with  bellows  were  known  by  the  name  of  Sera- 
phine,  which  was  not  a  harmonium,  for  it  had 
BO  channels  for  the  tongues.  The  oldest  English 
patent  for  a  seraphine  is  that  of  Myers  and 
storer,  dated  July  ao,  1839. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  these 
instruments  had  but  one  complete  set  of  vibrators 
to  a  keyboard.  The  Organino,  a  tentative  in- 
strument of  Alexandre  Debain  (bom  1809,  died 
1877),  had  two  notes  an  octave  apart  on  each 
key.  To  this  remarkable  mechanician  was  due 
the  gathering  up  the  work  of  all  his  predecesMrs 
and  uniting  four  stops  on  one  keyboard  to  pro- 
duce the  Humonium.    His  first  patent  for  this 

>  Thto  name  b  itlU  retained  for  a  free-read  itop  In  Uie  onan.  with 
treanole  and  *i*ell  bos  o(  Its  own,  bf  Waleker  of  Lttdwls>lnii|  and 
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instrument,  in  Paris,  is  dated  Aug.  9,  1840 
(Notability  de  la  Facture  Instrumentale,  Paris 
1857).  Inventor  or  improver,  Debain  had  the 
great  merit  of  opening  the  path  to  contrasts  in 
colour  of  free-reed  tone,  by  means  of  various  sized 
channels  to  the  vibrators,  submitted  in  different 
registers,  to  one  keyboard.  It  was  however  un- 
fortunate that  in  the  defence  of  his  rights  he  was 
induced  to  secure  to  himself  the  sole  privilege 
of  using  the  name  Harmonium  in  France,  thus 
forcing  other  makers  to  use  the  name  Organ, 
and  thus  to  add  another  stone  to  the  cairn  of 
confusion  in  musical  instrument  nomenclature. 
Of  late  the  name  Reed-organ  has  been  used  to 
express  both  the  harmonium  and  the  American 
organ,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  way  out  of  a 
difficulty.  The  next  great  invention  after  Debain 
—attributed  by  F^tis  to  the  Alexandres,  father 
and  son — was  the  Expression,  already  mentioned, 
the  creation  of  a  new  and  aesthetically  more 
valuable  harmonium.  Another  major  invention 
was  that  of  Martin,  who  gave  the  harmonium, 
to  use  a  technical  term,  '  quicker  speech,'  t.  e. 
made  the  sound  more  quickly  follow  the  descent 
of  the  key.  The  invention  is  known  as  'per- 
cussion,* and  is  an  adaptation  of  the  pianoforte 
escapement,  by  which  a  little  hammer  strikes 
the  tongue  at  the  same  moment  that  it  receives 
the  impact  of  the  wind.  Another  invention  of 
Martins,  termed  *prolongement,'  enables  the 
player  to  prolong  certain  notes  after  the  fingers 
have  quitted  the  keys.  Martin  governed  this 
by  knee  pedals,  but  it  is  now  usually  effected 
by  a  stop,  and  knocked  off  at  will  by  a  little  heel 
movement.  The 'melody-attachment' of  William 
Dawes,  patented  in  Loudon  1864,  has  the  effect 
of  making  the  melody-note,  or  air,  when  in  the 
highest  part,  predominate,  by  a  contrivance  that 
shuts  off  all  notes  below  the  highest  in  certain 
registers  of  a  combination.  In  the  'pedal- 
substitute*  of  Dawes  and  Ramsden  this  is 
reversed,  and  the  lowest  notes  can  be  made  to 
predominate  over  the  other  notes  of  a  left  hand 
chord.  An  important  invention,  and  curious  as 
bringing  the  pianoforte  touch  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  the  harmonium  keyboard,  is  the  'double 
touch,*  invented  by  an  English  musician,  Mr. 
Augustus  L.  Tamplin,  before  1855,  and  now 
introduced  systematically  in  the  famous  harmo- 
niums of  Mustel  of  Paris,  and  of  Mr.  Gilbert  L. 
Bauer,  an  artistic  London  maker,  and  producing 
emphasised  or  strengthened  tones  by  a  greater 
depression  of  the  key.  Another  important  in- 
vention of  the  greatest  delicacy  is  Mustel*8 
'pneumatic  balance'  (French  Double  Expret' 
ston) — valves  of  delicate  construction  acting  in 
the  wind  reservoir,  and  keeping  the  pressure  of 
air  in  it  practicidly  equal,  so  that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  overblown. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  structure  of  the  harmo- 
nium it  is  sufficient  to  notice  externally  the 
keyboard  and  treadles  as  prominent  features. 
The  latter  (a),  moved  by  the  feet  of  the  player, 
feed  the  bdlows  (&) ;  the  air  is  by  them  forced 
up  the  wind-trunk  (g)  into  the  wind-chest  {i), 
and  from  thence,  while  the  expression-fitop  is  not 
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drawu,  into  the  re- 
servoir (/\  in  a 
continuous  and  equal 
stream,  excess  in 
which  is  obviated  by 
a  discharge  pallet  («) 
acting  as  a  safety 
valve.  But  when 
the  expression -stop 
is  drawn  and  the 
expression -hole  {h) 
to  the  reservoir  is 
eonsequently  closed, 
the  air  acts  directly 
upon  the  vibrators 
or  tongues  (m),  from 
the  feeders  (e).  The 
entire  apparatus  for 
the  wind  is  covered 
by  the  bellows-board 
(h)t  containing  the 
valves  0)  that  admit 
the  wind  to  the 
different  rows  of  vi- 
brators or  reed  com- 
partments, as  the 
stops  (t)  may  be 
drawn.  Above  the 
bellows-board  is  the 
'pan*  (I),  sometimes 
erroneously  called 
the  soundboard,  a 
board  of  graduated 
thickness  in  which 
are  the  channels  (n) 
— separate  chambers 
of  air  to  each  vibra- 
tor, determining,  as 
said  before,  the  dif- 
ferent timbres.    The 

proportions  of  the  channels  and  size  of  the  pallet- 
holes  are  found  empirically.  The  air  within  the 
channels,  set  in  vibration  by  the  tongues,  is  highly 
compressed.  Sometimes,  to  gain  space  and  a 
different  quality,  the  channels 
with  their  tongues  are  placed 
upright.  A  stop  {t)  being 
drawn  and  a  key  (o)  depressed, 
wind  is  admitted  by  the  ao* 
tion  to  the  tongue  or  vibrator, 
and  escapes  by  the  pallet-hole 
(o) — at  a  comparatively  even 
pressure  if  it  comes  from  the 
reservoir,  or  at  a  varying 
pressure  if,  as  already  ex- 
plained, the  expression-stop 
is  drawn  and  the  wind  oomes 
from  the  feeders  direct. 

We  give  a  cut  of  the  per- 
cussion action  already  alluded 
to.  Here  q  is  the  key,  which 
on  being  depressed  sends 
dovm  a  '  plunger'  (a),  which 
acts  upon  a  little  escapement 
action,  with  lever  (b),  ham- 
mer {p),  and  set-off  {d);  m  is 


the  reed,  which  \j 
this  arrangement  is 
struck  by  the  ham- 
mer and  aasisted  to 
move  at  the  moment 
the  wind  is  admitted. 
The  harmonium 
has  a  keyboard  of 
five  octaves  at  8-ft. 
pitch.       The     basi 
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stops  range  up  to 
and  include  thef  od 
the  first  line  of  the 
treble  stave ;  and  the 
treble  stops  range 
firom  the  /  upwaida 
— 29  and  3a  notesre- 
spectively — a  wider 
compass  than  any 
other  wind  instru- 
ment. In  an  ordin- 
ary harmonium  the 
registers  or  rows  of 
vibrators  are  four  in 
number,  divided,  u 
just  stated,  into  bssi 
and  treble,  and  again 
into  front  and  bsck 
organs  as  they  are 
technically  cadled. 
The  front  organ  has 
the  foundation  and 
fuller  toned  stops, 
the  back  ingan  the 
imitation  and  more 


reedy  stops.    Thus,  adding  the  French  names  ai 
they  are  frequently  to  be  met  with — 

Front.     No.  i.  Diapason  baas   and   Diapason 
treble— Cor  Anglak  and  FliUe.     8-ft.  pitch. 

No.  a.  Bourdon  bass  and 
Double  Diapason  trebLe" 
Bounltm  and  ClarineUe.  16- 
ft.  pitch. 

Back.  No.  3.  Clarion  bass 
and  Principal  treble — Ciorioa 
and  Fifre,     4-ft.  pitch. 

No.  4.  Bskssoon  bass  and 
Oboe  treble  —  Basaon  and 
HauthoU,     8-ft.  pitch. 

M.  Mustel  retains  this  ar- 
rangement of  the  fbundatioo 
stops  in  all  harmoniums ;  Mr. 
Bauer  in  large  harmoninmi 
has  doubled  them.  In  the 
lazge  Mustel  instrunienti 
other  stoDB  of  great  beauty 
are  added,  the  indisputable 
introduction  of  their  ingeni- 
ous maker — 

Harpt  Eolienne.  Basi. 
a-ft.  pitch.     Two  ranks  ef 
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vibrators;  out  of  tune,  the  one  a  beat  sharp,  the 
other  a  beat  flat,  producing  a  tremulous  effect. 

Musette.  Treble.    i6-ft.  pitch.   Nasal  quality. 

Voix  C elate.      Treble.      i6-ft.  pitch.      Two 
ranks  with  soft  quality. 

BaryUm,  Treble.   3a-ft.  pitch.   Nasal  quality 
like  the  Muaette,  but  broader. 

The  'full  organ*  (grand  jeu)  is  a  drawstop 
giving  instantly  the  full  power  of  the  harmonium 
without  the  out-of-tune  ranks.  The  'percussion* 
has  to  do  with  the  diapason  only,  and  not  with 
all  four  rows,  as  originally  applied  by  Martin. 
Two  mechanical  stops — the  Tremolo,  which  sets 
the  ¥rind  in  motion  before  it  reaches  the  vibra- 
tors, and  the  SourdinCt  which  shuts  off  a  portion 
of  the  wind  that  would  reach  them,  may  be 
regarded  now  as  discarded  in  all  harmoniums 
of  good  manufacture.  The  Swell  {recit)  is 
like  the  Venetian  swell  in  the  organ.  It  is 
usually  placed  over  the  back  organ,  and  is  con- 
trolled by  the  '  Pneumatic  Fortes,'  set  in  motion 
by  knee  pedals,  which  opens  the  louvres  by  extra 
pressure  of  wind  acting  upon  pneumatic  levers. 
The  front  organ  in  foreign  harmoniums  is  usually 
subdued  by  a  thin  board  the  under  surface  of 
which  is  covered  with  swansdown  or  other  soft 
material;  this  is  replaced  in  England  by  a 
covering  of  brown  sheepskin  or  basil,  also  lined 
with  swansdown.  The  tongues  are  not  made 
of  ordinary  sheet-rolled  brass;  but  of  a  metal 
prepared  expressly,  and  with  some  secrecy.  The 
best  is  believed  to  be  from  hammered  wire  re- 
duced by  continued  hammering  to  the  thickness 
required.  A  broader  tongue  is  foimd  to  give  a 
bolder  tone,  but  sacrifices  quickness  of  speech ; 
a  narrower  tongue  is  shriller.  The  tongues  are 
bent  in  various  ways,  longitudinally  and  late- 
rally, to  gain  sweetness,  but  the  speech  suffers. 
Tuning  is  effected  by  scraping  near  the  shoulder 
to  flatten  the  tongue,  or  near  the  point  to  sharpen 
it.  The  air  pressure  somewhat  affects  the  tuning 
of  the  larger  vibrators,  but  it  is  a  merit  in  the 
harmonium  that  it  alters  little  in  comparison 
with  the  pianoforte  or  flue-work  of  an  organ. 
Double  touch  is  produced  by  causing  the  b«ck 
organ  to  speak  first,  and  is  divided  technically 
into  the  'upper*  and  'deep'  touches.  The  har- 
monium has  been  combined  in  construction  with 
the  pianoforte  by  Debain  and  other  makers.  The 
timhreA  and  nature  of  the  two  instruments  are 
80  diissimilar,  not  to  say  antagonistic,  that  no 
real  benefit  is  to  be  gained  by  yoking  them 
together.  [A.J.  H.] 

HARMONY.  The  practice  of  combining 
sounds  of  different  pitch,  which  is  called  Har- 
mony, belongs  exclusively  to  the  music  of  the 
most  civilised  nations  of  modem  times.  It  seems 
to  be  sufficiently  proved  that  the  ancient  Greeks, 
though  they  knew  the  combinations  which  we 
call  chords  and  categorised  them,  did  not  make 
use  of  them  in  musiod  performanee.  This  reti- 
cence probably  arose  from  the  nature  of  their 
scales,  which  were  well  adapted  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  effective  resources  of  melody,  but 
were  evidently  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of 
harmony.    In  looking  back  over  the  hutoiy  of 


music  it  becomes  clear  that  a  scale  adapted  for 
any  kind  of  elaboration  of  harmony  could  only 
be  arrived  at  by  centuries  of  labour  and  thought. 
In  the  search  after  such  a  scale  experiment  has 
succeeded  experiment,  those  which  were  success- 
ful serving  as  the  basis  for  further  experiments 
by  freab.  generations  of  musicians  till  the  scale 
we  now  use  was  arrived  at.  The  ecclesiastical 
scales,  out  of  which  oiur  modem  system  was  gradu- 
ally developed,  were  the  descendants  of  the  Greek 
scales,  and  like  them  only  adapted  for  melody, 
which  in  the  dark  ages  was  of  a  sufficiently  rude 
description.  The  people's  songs  of  various  nations 
also  indicate  chanicteristic  scales,  but  these  were 
equally  un^t  for  purposes  of  combination,  unless 
it  were  with  a  drone  bass,  which  must  have 
been  a  very  early  discovery.  In  point  of  fact 
the  drone  bass  can  hardly  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting any  idea  of  harmony  proper ;  it  is  very 
likely  that  it  originated  in  the  instruments  of 
percussion  or  any  other  fonn  of  noise-making 
invention  which  served  to  mark  the  rhythms  or 
divisions  in  dancing  or  singing ;  and  as  this  would 
in  most  cases  (especially  in  barbarous  ages)  be 
only  one  note,  repeated  at  whatever  pitch  the 
melodv  might  be,  the  idea  of  using  a  continuous 
note  m  place  of  a  rhythmic  one  would  seem 
naturally  to  follow ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  feeling  for  harmony,  though  the  prin- 
ciple had  certain  issues  in  the  development  of 
harmonic  combinations,  which  will  presently  be 
noticed.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  here 
into  the  question  of  the  construction  and  gradual 
modification  of  the  scales.  It  must  suffice  to 
point  out  that  the  ecclesiastical  scales  are  tollrably 
well  represented  by  the  white  notes  of  our  keyed 
instruments,  the  different  ones  commencing  upon 
each  white  note  successively,  that  commencing  on 
D  being  the  one  which  was  more  commonly  used 
than  the  others.  In  these  scales  there  were  only 
two  which  had  a  leading  note  or  major  seventh 
from  the  tonic.  Of  these  the  one  be^nning  on 
F  (the  ecclesiastical  Lydian)  was  vitiated  by 
having  an  augmented  fourth  frt>m  the  Tonic, 
and  the  one  commencing  on  G  (the  ecclesiastical 
Ionic,  or  Greek  Lydian)  was  looked  upon  with 
disfavour  as  the  'modus  lascivus.'  These  cir- 
cumstances affected  very  materially  the  early  ideas 
of  harmony;  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  conversely, 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  perception  of  harmonio 
relations  mo(Ufied  these  ecclesiastical  scales  by  very 
slow  degrees,  by  the  introduction  of  accidentals, 
Ro  that  the  various  modes  were  by  degrees  fused 
into  our  modem  major  and  minor  scales. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  harmony  of  which 
there  are  any  examples  or  atly  description,  was 
the  Diaphony  or  Oi^ganum  which  is  described  by 
Hucbald,  a  Flemish  monk  of  the  tenth  century, 
in  a  book  called  '  Enchiridion  Musicse.*  These 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  successions  of  fourths 
or  fifths,  and  octaves.  Bumey  gives  an  example 
from  the  work,  and  translates  it  as  follows  :— 
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The  pimoiioe  of  adding  extra  parte  to  a  Canto 
fermo  at  the  diftanoe  of  a  fourth  or  -fifth,  with 
an  octave  to  make  it  complete,  seems  to  have 
been  common  for  some  time,  and  waa  exroeBsed 
by  such  terms  as  *  diatessaronaie/  or  in  French 
'quintoier.'  This  however  was  not  the  only 
style  of  combination  known  to  Hnobald,  for  in 
another  example  which  consista  chiefly  of  suc- 
oassions  of  fifths  and  octaves  the  parallelism  la 
interrupted  at  the  close,  and  the  last  chord  but 
one  contains  a  major  sixth.  Further  than  this, 
Bumev  gives  an  example  in  which  the  influence 
of  a  drone  bass  or  holding  note  is  apparent, 
whereby  the  origin  of  passing  notes  is  indicated, 
as  will  be  observed  in  the  use  of  a  ninth  tran- 
sitlonally  between  the  combinations  of  the  octave 
•ad  the  tenth  in  the  following  example  at*. 
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The  use  of  tenths  in  this  example  is  remarkable, 
and  evidently  unusual,  for  Guide  of  Aresao,  who 
lived  full  a  century  later,  speaks  of  the  'sym- 
phonia  vocum  *  in  his  Antiphonarium,  and  men- 
tions only  fourtiis,  fifths,  and  octaves.  This 
might  be  through  Hucbald  s  notions  of  com- 
bination being  more  vague  than  those  of  Guido^ 
and  his  attempts  at  haimony  more  experimental; 
for,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  documents, 
the  time  which  elapsed  between  them  was  a 
period  of  gradual  realisation  of  the  qualities  of 
intervals,  and  not  of  progress  towards  the  use  of 
fresh  ones.  Guide's  aescription  of  the  Organmn 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  succession  of  fourths 
and  fifths  given  by  Hucbald ;  he  does  not  how- 
ever consider  it  vexy  satisfiMrtory,  and  gives  an 
example  of  what  was  more  musical  according  to 
his  notions ;  but  as  this  is  not  in  any  degree 
superior  to  the  second  example  quoted  from  Huc- 
bald above,  it  is  clear  that  Guido's  views  on  the 
subject  of  Harmony  do  not  demand  lengthy  con- 
sideration here.  It  is  only  necessary  to  point  out 
that  he  seems  to  have  more  defined  notions  as  to 
what  is  desirable  and  what  not,  and  he  is  re- 
markable also  for  having  proposed  a  definition  of 
Harmony  in  his  Antiphonarium  in  the  following 
terms — 'Armenia  est  diversarum  vocum  apta 
ooadunatio.' 

The  Diaphony  or  Oiganum  above  described 
was  Buooeeaed,  perhaps  about  Guidons  time,  by 
the  more  elaborate  system  called  Disoantus. 
This  consisted  at  first  of  manipulation  of  two 
difiTerent  tmies  so  as  to  make  them  tolerably 
endurable  when  siing  together.  Helmholtz  sug- 
gests that  '  such  examples  could  scarcely  have 
been  intended  for  more  than  musical  tricks  to 
amuse  social  meetings.  It  was  a  new  and 
amusing  discovery  that  two  totally  independent 
melodies  might  be  sung  together  and  yet  sound 
well.'  The  principle  was  however  early  adopted 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  is  described  under 
the  name  Discantus  by  Franco  of  Cologne,  who 
lived  but  little  after  Guide  in  the  eleventh 
century.     From  this  Discantus  sprang  counter- 
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point  and  that  whole  genns  of  polyphonic  nranc^ 
whidi  was  developed  to  auch  a  high  pitdi  of 
perfection  between  the  14th  and  the  17th 
centuries ;  a  period  in  whidi  the  minds  of  suc- 
cessive generations  of  musicians  were  hnranming 
unconsciously  habituated  to  hannonio  oambina- 
tions  of  greater  and  greater  complexity,  ready  for 
the  final  realisation  of  harmony  in  and  lor  Hsd^ 
which,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  appean  to  have 
been  achieved  about  tne  year  1600.  Franco  of 
Cologne,  who  as  above  stated  describes  the  first 
forms  of  this  Descant,  is  also  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  Guide  in  his  views  of  harmony.  Ha 
classifies  concords  into  perfect,  midd£»,  and 
imperfect  consonances,  the  first  being  the  oefcavH^ 
the  second  the  fourths  and  fifths,  and  tiie  third 
the  major  and  minor  thirds.  He  puts  the  sixtiis 
among  the  discords,  but  admits  of  their  nae  in 
Descant  as  less  disagreeable  than  flat  seconds  or 
sharp  fourths,  fifths,  and  sevenths.  He  is  also 
remarkable  for  giving  the  first  indication  of  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  system  of  *  Or^ 
ganising'  in  fifths  and  fourths,  and  a  toidene^ 
towards  the  modem  dogma  against  oonaecutive 
fifths  and  octaves,  as  he  says  that  it  is  best  to 
mix  imperfect  concords  with  perfect  concords 
instead  of  having  sucoessions  of  imperfect  or 
perfects 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
examples  of  the  secular  music  of  theae  early 
times,  as  it  must  inevitably  have  been  among 
the  unsophisticated  geniuses  of  the  laity  that  the 
most  daring  exper^ents  at  innovation  woe 
made ;  and  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  trace 
the  process  of  selection  which  must  have  unoou- 
soiously  played  an  important  part  in  the  survival 
of  what  was  fit  in  these  experiments,  and  the 
non-survival  of  what  was  unfit.  An  indioatioB 
of  this  progress  is  given  in  a  work  by  Marohetto 
of  Padua,  who  lived  in  the  15th  centmy,  in 
which  it  appears  that  secular  mosic  was  much 
cultivated  in  Italy  in  his  time,  and  examples  of 
the  chromatic  progressions  which  wore  used  are 
given ;  as  for  instance — 
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Marohetto  speaks  also  of  the  resolutioiis  of  Dis- 
cords, among  which  he  clnsnos  fourths,  and 
explains  that  the  part  which  offends  the  ear  by 
one  of  these  discords  must  make  amends  I7 
passing  to  a  concord,  while  the  other  part  standb 
still.  This  dassifioation  of  the  fourth  amo^g 
discords,  which  here  appears  for  tbe  first  time, 
marks  a  decided  advance  in  refinement  of  feeling 
for  harmony,  and  a  boldness  in  accepting  thst 
feeling  as  a  guide  in  preference  to  theory.  Ai 
far  as  the  ratios  of  the  vibrational  numbers  of 
the  limiting  sounds  are  concerned,  the  fourth 
stands  next  to  the  fifth  in  excellence,  and  above 
the  third;  and  theoretically  this  was  all  that 
the  mediaeval  musicians  had  to  guide  them. 
But  they  were  instinctively  choosing  those  con- 
Bonanoes  which  are  represented  in  the  oompoosd 
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tone  of  the  lower  note^  that  is  in  the  series  of 
harmonics  of  which  it  is  the  prime  tone,  or 
'generator/  and  among  these  the  fourth  does  not 
oocnr;  and  they  had  not  yet  learnt  to  feel  the 
significance  of  inversionB  of  given  intervals ;  and 
therefore  the  development  of  their  perception  of 
harmonies,  dealing  as  yet  only  with  combinations 
of  two  different  notes  at  a  time,  would  lead  them 
to  reject  the  fourth,  and  put  it  in  the  category  of 
disccnrdant  intervals,  in  which  it  has  ever  since 
remained  as  far  as  contrapuntal  music  is  con- 
cerned, while  even  in  harmonic  music  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  at  all  on  an  equality  with  other 
consonances. 

The  next  writer  on  music  of  any  prominent 
importance  after  Marchetto  was  Jean  de  Muris, 
who  lived  in  the  J4th  century.*   In  his  'Ars 
Ckmtrapuncti '  he  systematises  concords,  as  the 
previous  writers  had  done,  into  perfect  and  im- 
perfect ;  but  his  distribution  is  different  from 
Franco's,  and  indicates  advance.    He  calls  the 
octave  and  the  fifth  the  perfect,  and  the  major 
and  minor  thirds  and  major  sixths  the  imperfect 
concords.     The  minor  sixth  he  still  excludes. 
Similarly  to  Franco  he  gives  directions  for  inter- 
mingling the  perfect  and  imperfect  concords,  and 
further  states  that  parts  should  not  ascend  or 
descend  in  perfect  concords,  but  that  they  may 
in  iDq)erfect.    It  is  clear  that  individual  caprice 
was  playing  a  considerable  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  musical  resources  in  de  Muris's  time,  as 
he  speaks  with  great  bitterness  of  extempore  des- 
canters.  He  says  of  this  new  mode  of  descanting, 
in  which  they  professed  to  use  new  consonances, 
'O  magnus  abusus,  magna  ruditas,  magna  be- 
«tialitas,  ut  asinus  sumatur  pro  homine,  capra 
pro  leone,'  and  so  on,  conclucUng, '  sic  enim  con- 
cxirdiiB  oonfunduntur  cum  discordiis  ut  nullatenus 
ima  distinguatur  ab  aliA.'    Such  wildness  may 
be  aggravating  to  a  theorist,  but  in  early  stages 
of  art  it  must  be  looked  upon  with  satisfaction 
by  the  student  who  sees  therein  the  elements  of 
progress.    Fortunately,  after  de  Muris*s  time, 
original  examples  begin   to   multiply,   and   it 
becomes  less  necessary  to  refer  to  reporters  for 
evidence,   as   the   &cts   remain   to   speak   for 
themselves.     Kiesewetter  gives  an  example  of 
four-part  counterpoint  by  Dufay,  a  Netherlander, 
who  was  bom  about  1360.    This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  earliest  example  of  its  kind  extant,  and 
is  a  very  considerable  advance  on  anything  of 
which  there  is  any  previous  account  or  existing 
examples,  as  there  appears  in  it  a  frequent  use 
of  what  we  call  the  complete  common  chord 
with  the  third  in  it,  and  also  its  first  inversion ; 
stnd  in  technical  construction  especially  it  shows 
great   advance   in    comparison    with    previous 
examples,  and  approaches  much  nearer  to  what 
we  should  call  real  music.     It  requires  to  be 
noted  moreover  that  this  improvement  in  techni- 
cal construction  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  progress  of  music  in  the  next  two  centuries, 
rather  than  any  large  extension  of  the  actual 
harmonic  combinations. 

The  works  of  Ockeghem,  who  lived  in  the  next 
century  to  Dufay,  do  not  seem  to  present  much 
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that  is  worthy  of  remark  as  compared  with  him. 
He  occasionally  uses  suspended  discords  in  chords 
of  more  than  two  parts, 
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from  a  canon  quoted  by  Bumey ;  but  discords  are 
of  rare  occurrence  in  his  works,  as  they  are  also 
in  those  of  his  great  pupil  Josquin  de  F^.  For 
instance,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Stabat  Mater  by 
the  latter  (in  the  Racoolta  Grenerale  delle  Opere 
Classiche,  edited  by  Ohoron),  there  are  only  ten 
examples  of  such  discords  in  the  whole  eighty- 
eight  bars,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  a 
liberal  supply  for  the  tune  when  it  was  written. 

Ambros  says  that  Josquin  was  the  ffrst  to  use 
accidentals  to  indicate  the  modifications  of  notes, 
which  we  are  tolerably  certain  must  have  been 
modified  according  to  fixed  rules  before  his  time 
without  actual  indication  in  the  copies.  Jos* 
quin  certainly  made  use  of  them  also  to  obtain 
effects  which  could  not  have  been  derived  from 
the  ordinary  principles  of  rendering  the  music, 
and  thus  took  an  important  step  in  the  direction 
of  assimilating  the  ecclesiastical  scales  in  the 
manner  which  gradually  resulted  in  the  musical 
system  we  now  use.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
this  is  his  use  mwe  than  onoe  of  a  concluding 
chord  with  a  major  third  in  it,  the  major  third 
bdng  indicated  by  an  accidental.  Prior  to  him 
the  concluding  chord  had  contained  only  a  bare 
fifth  at  most,  and  of  this  these  aze  t^^rny^M^  Jn 
his  works  also,  as^- 
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fixnn  the  Benedictus  of  tiie  Mass  '  Faysans  re- 
grets* quoted  by  Bumey  (fi.  500) — ^in  which  pro- 
gression the  use  of  the  Eb  is  worthy  of  notice ; 
but  his  use  of  the  major  third  shows  a  remarkable 
advance,  especially  in  the  direction  of  feeling  for 
tonality,  which  is  one  of  the  essential  features  of 
modem  music. 

This  use  of  the  major  third  in  the  final  chord 
of  a  piece  in  a  minor  key  became  at  a  later 
time  almost  universal,  the  only  alternative  being 
a  bare  fifth,  as  in  the  last  example;  and  the 
practice  was  continued  far  on  into  modem  music; 
as  by  Bach  and  Handel,  in  the  former  of  whose 
works  it  is  very  common  even  in  instrumental 
music.  And  still  later  we  find  it  in  Mozart, 
as  at  the  end  of  the  '  Quam  olim  Abrahse*  in  the 
Requiem  Mass.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Chorus  'Dies  Irse*  of  the  same 
mass  the  final  chord  appears,  as  far  as  the  voices 
are  concerned,  with  only  a  fifth  in  it,  as  in  the 
example  from  Josquin  above.  However  with 
composers  of  the  humonic  period  such  as  these 
it  has  not  been  at  all  a  recognized  rule  to  avoid 
the  minor  third  in  the  final  chord,  its  employment 
or  avoidance  being  rather  the  result  of  charac- 
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teristic  qualities  of  the  piece  which  it  concludes. 
But  with  compoeers  of  the  preharmonic  period 
it  was  clearly  a  rule ;  and  its  origin  depended 
on  the  same  feeling  as  that  which  caused  them 
to  put  the  fourth  in  the  category  of  the  dis- 
cords ;  for  like  the  fourth,  the  minor  third  does 
not  exist  as  a  part  of  the  compoimd  tone  of  the 
lower  note,  and  its  quality  is  veiled  and  unde- 
fined ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  totally  new  way  of 
looking  at  music  came  into  force  that  it  could 
stand  on  its  own  basis  as  final;  for  among 
other  considerations,  the  very  vagueness  of  tona* 
lity  whiph  characterised  the  old  polyphonic 
school  necessitated  absolute  freedom  from  any- 
thing approaching  to  ambiguity  or  vagueness  m 
the  concluding  combination  of  sounds.  In  mo- 
dem music  the  passage  preceding  the  final  ca- 
dence is  likely  to  be  all  so  consistently  and 
clearly  in  one  key,  that  the  conclusion  could 
hardly  suffer  in  definition  by  the  use  of  the  veiled 
third ;  but  if  the  following  beautiful  passage 
from  the  conclusion  of  Joequin's  '  Deploration  de 
Jehan  Okenheim*  be  attempted  with  a  minor 
third  instead  of  his  major  third  for  the  conclusion, 
the  truth  of  these  views  will  be  more  strongly 
felt  than  after  any  possible  argument : — 
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In  this  case  it  is  quite  dear  that  a  minor 
third  would  not  seem  like  any  conclusion  at 
all ;  even  the  bare  fifth  would  be  better,  since  at 
least  the  harmonic  major  third  of  the  three  A's 
would  sound  unembaraissed  by  a  contiguous  semi- 
tone, for  each  of  the  A's  in  the  chord  would  have 
a  tolerably  strong  harmonic  Cf,  with  which  the 
presence  of  a  C  fa  would  conflict.  But  the  major 
third  has  in  this  place  a  remarkable  finality, 
without  which  the  preceding  progressions,  so  en- 
tirely alien  to  modem  theories  of  tonality,  would 
be  incomplete,  and,  as  it  were,  wanting  a  bound- 
ary line  t^  define  them. 

This  vagueness  of  tonality,  as  it  is  called, 
which  is  so  happily  exemplified  in  the  above 
example,  especially  in  the  'Amen/  is  one  of  the 
strongest  points  of  external  difference  between 
the  mediaeval  and  modem  musical  systems.  The 
vagueness  is  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  eoclesiastical  scales,  which  gives 
rise  to  such  peculiarities  as  the  use  of  a  common 
chord  on  the  minor  seventh  of  the  key,  as  in  the 
following  example  from  Bird*8  Anthem,  'Bow 
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thine  ear/  where  at  *  there  is  a  common  chord 
on  £b  in  a  passage  which  in  other  respects  is  all 
in  the  key  of  F  major. 
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But  the  actual  and  vital  difference  between 
the  two  systems  lay  in  the  &ct  that  ■  the  old 
musicians  regarded  music  as  it  were  horiam- 
tally,  whereas  the  modems  regard  it  perpen- 
dicularly. The  fonner  looked  upon  it  and  taught 
it  in  the  sense  of  combined  voice  parts,  the  bu> 
monic  result  of  which  was  more  or  less  a  matter 
of  indifference ;  but  the  latter  regard  the  seriei 
of  harmonies  as  primary,  and  bae»  whole  move* 
ments  upon  their  interdependent  connection,  ob- 
taining unity  chiefly  by  the  distribution  of  the 
keys  which  Uirows  Uiose  harmonies  into  groaps. 
In  the  entire  absence  of  any  idea  of  such  prin- 
ciples of  construction,  the  meditevalists  had  to 
seek  elsewhere  their  bond  of  connection,  and 
found  it  in  Canonic  imitation,  or  Fugue,  though 
it  must  be  remembered  that  their  idea  of  Fogue 
was  not  of  the  elaborate  nature  denoted  by  the 
term  at  the  present  day.  As  an  example  of  this 
Canonic  forin,  the  famous  secular  song,  *  Somer 
is  icumen  in,*  will  serve  very  well ;  and  as  it  is 
printed  in  score  in  both  Bumey's  and  Hawkins^i 
Histories,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
it  here,  since  its  harmonic  oonstruction  does  not 
demand  special  notice.  In  all  such  devices  ol 
Canon  and  Fugue  the  great  early  master*  were 
proficients,  but  the  greatest  of  them  were  not 
merely  proficient  in  such  technicalities,  but  were 
feeling  forward  towards  things  which  were  of 
greater  importance,  namely,  pure  harmonic  efiect& 
This  is  noticeable  even  as  early  as  Josquin,  but 
by  Palestrina's  time  it  becomes  dear  and  indu- 
bitable. On  the  one  hand,  the  use  of  note  against 
note  counterpoint,  which  so  frequently  occurs  io 
Palestrina*s  works,  brings  forward  prominentlj 
the  qualities  of  chords ;  and  on  the  other,  eTen 
in  his  polyphony  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet 
with  passages  which  are  as  cleariy  founded  on  a 
simple  succession  of  chords  as  anything  in  modem 
music  could  be.  Thus  the  following  example  fitxD 
the  motet, '  Hsc  dies  quam  fecit  Dominus' — 
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In  fikct,  Pale8trina*8  sucoess  in  the  attempt  to 
revivify  Church  Magic  lay  chiefly  in  the  recQg- 
nition  of  harmonic  prindples ;  and  in  many  cases 
this  recognition  amounts  to  the  use  of  simple 
successions  of  chords  in  note  against  note  coun* 
terpoint,  as  a  contrast  to  the  portion  of  the  work 
which  is  polyphonic.  His  success  also  depended 
to  a  great  degree  on  a  very  highly  developed 
sense  for  qualities  of  tone  in  chords  arising  from 
the  distribution  of  the  notes  of  which  they  are 
composed.  He  uses  discords  more  frequently 
than  his  predecessors,  but  still  with  far  greater 
reticence  than  a  modem  would  do ;  and  in  order 
to  obtain  the-  necessary  effects  of  contrast,  he 
uses  chords  in  various  positions,  such  as  give 
»  variety  of  qualities  of  softness  or  roughness. 
This  question,  which  shows  to  what  a  lugh  de- 
gree of  perfection  the  art  was  carried,  is  unfor- 
tunately too  complicated  to  be  discussed  here, 
and  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  part  il. 
chap.  12  of  Helmholtz*s  work  on  the  'Sensa- 
tions of  Tone  as  a  physiological  basis  for  the 
theory  of  Music,*  where  it  is  completely  in- 
vestigated. As  an  example  of  the  freedom  with 
which  accidentals  were  used  in  secular  music  in 
Palestrina's  time  may  be  taken  the  following  pas- 
sage from  a  madrigal  by  Cipriano  Bore,  wMdi  is 
quoted  by  Bumey  (Hist.  iii.  319) : — 
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It  will  have  been  remarked  frtmi  the  above 
survey,  that  from  the  dawn  of  any  ideas  of  com- 
bination of  notes,  musicians  were  constantly  ac- 
cepting  fresh  facts  of  harmony.  First  p^ect 
oonsooances,  then  imperfect,  and  then  suspended 
discords,  which  amounted  to  the  delaying  of  one 
note  in  passing  from  one  concord  to  another; 
then  modifications  of  the  scales  were  made  by 
the  use  of  accidentals,  and  approaches  were  by 
that  means  made  towards  a  scale  which  should 
admit  of  much  more  complex  harmonic  combina- 
tions. But  before  it  could  be  further  modified, 
it  was  necessary  that  a  new  standpoint  should 
be  gained.  The  great  musicians  of  the  i6th 
century  had  carried  the  art  to  as  high  a  pitch 
of  perfection  in  the  pure  polyphonic  style  as 
seems  to  us  possible,  and  men  being  accustomed 
to  hear  in  tiieir  works  the  chords  which  were 
the  result  of  their  polyphony  were  ready  for  the 
first  steps  of  transition  from  that  style  to  the 
harmonic.  Palestrina,  the  hero  of  the  old  order, 
died  in  159a,  and  in  1600  the  first  modem 
opera,  the  '  Enridioe'  of  Giaoomo  Peri,  was  per- 


formed at  Florence.    It  is  impossible  to  point 
definitely  to  any  particular  time  and  say  '  Here 
the  old  order  ended  and  the  new  began,'  for  in 
point  of  fSact  the  periods  overlap  one  another. 
A  species  of  theatrical  performance  accompanied 
by  music  had  been  attempted  long  before  this, 
and  secular  music  had  long  displayed  very  free 
use  of  chromaticisms  similar  to  tiie  modem  style 
of  writing ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fine  exam- 
ples of  polyphony   may  be  found  late^ ;   but 
nevertheless  the  appearance  of  this  opera  is  a 
verv  good  typical  landmark,  since  features  of  the 
modem  school  are  so  clearly  displayed  in  it, 
such  as  arias  and  recitatives  accompanied  har- 
monically after  the  modem  manner;  moreover 
in  these  the  harmonies  are  indicated  by  figures, 
which  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  as 
it  implies  a  tots!  change  of  position  relative  to 
the  construction  of  the  music.    As  long  as  har- 
mony was  the  accidental  result  of  Uie   com- 
bination of  different  melodies,  the  idea  of  using 
abbreviations  for  a  fiujtor  which  was  hardly  a 
recognized  part  of  the  eflfect  would  not  have 
occurred  to  any  one,  but  as  soon  as  harmony  came 
to  be  recognized  as  a  prominent  fact,  the  use  of 
signs  to  indicate  the  grouping  of  notes  into  these 
chords  would  naturaUy  suggest  itself,  especially 
as  in  the  infimoy  of  these  views  the  chords  were 
of  a  simple  description.     That  the  S3r8tem  of 
figuring  a  bass  was  afterwards  largely  employed 
in  works  founded  exclusively  on  Uie  old  theory 
of  counterpoint  is  no  argument  against  this  view« 
as  no  one  can  fiul  to  see  how  entirely  inadequate 
the  figuring  is  to  supply  any  idea  whatever  of 
the  effects  of  contrapuntal  music.    With  Peri 
are  associated  the  names  of  Cavaliere,  Viadana, 
Caodni,  and  Monteverde.    To  Gacdni  the  in- 
vention of  recitative  is  attributed,  to  Viadana 
that  of  the  '  basso  oontinuo,'  and  to  Monteverde 
the  boldest  new  experiments  in  harmony;  and  to 
the  present  question  the  last  of  these  is  the  most 
important.     It  has  already  been  remarked  that 
during  the  previous  century  progress  had  been 
rather  in  technical  expression  and  perfection  of 
detail  than  in  new   harmonies.       Palestrina's 
&me  does  not  rest  upon  elaborate  discords,  but 
upon  perfect  management  of  a  limited  number 
of  different  combinations.    Monteverde  evidently 
abandoned  this  ideal  refinement,  and  sought  for 
harsher  and   more   violent   forms    of  contrast. 
Thus  in  a  madrigal '  Straccia  me  pur,'  quoted  in 
Bumey's  History  (iii  339),  the  following  double 
suspensions  occur  :— 


But  a  far  more  important  innovation,  which 
there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  attributing  to  him, 
as  he  was  personally  blamed  for  it  by  the  dogma- 
tists of  his  time,  was  the  use  of  the  minor  seventh, 
which  we  call  the  Dominant  seventh,  without 
preparation.    There  is  more  than  one  example 
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of  thii  !n  hiB  works,  but  ona  wbieh  ooonn  ia  a 
madrigAl, '  Cruda  AmarilU/  u  Bpedally  reniArk- 
able,  as  it  is  preceded  by  a  ninth  used  evidently 
as  a  graoe-note  in  a  mannnr  which  for  his  time 
must  have  been  vecy  daring.   It  is  as  foUows :— 
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This  independent  manner  of  using  the  Domi- 
nant seventh  shows  an  appreciation  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  relation  of  chords  through  a  oommon 
tonic :  that  is  to  say,  the  connection  and  rela- 
tive importance  of  chords  founded  on  different 
root  notes  of  a  scale  according  to  the  modem 
and  not  the  old  ecclesiastical  principle.  It  is 
true  that  the  vexy  idea  of  roots  of  chords  did 
not  suggest  itself  as  a  realisable  conception  till 
nearly  a  century  later ;  bat  as  is  usual  in  these 
cases,  artistic  instinct  was  feeling  its  way  slowly 
and  surely,  and  scientific  demonstration  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  discovery  till  it  came 
in  to  explain  the  results  when  it  was  all  ac- 
oamplished.  The  development  of  this  principle 
Is  the  most  important  fmab  to  trace  in  this  period 
of  the  history  of  musia  Under  the  ecclesiastical 
system  one  chord  was  not  more  important  than 
another,  and  the  very  existence  of  a  Dominant 
seventh  according  to  the  modem  acceptation  of 
the  term  was  jmsluded  in  most  scales  by  the 
absence  of  a  leading  note  which  would  give  the 
indispensable  major  third.  The  note  immediately 
below  the  Tonic  was  almost  invariably  sharpened 
by  an  accidental  in  the  cadence  in  spite  of  the 
prohibition  of  Pope  John  XXII,  and  musicians 
were  thereby  gradually  realising  the  sense  of  the 
dominant  harmony ;  but  apart  from  the  cadence 
this  note  was  extremely  variable,  and  many 
chords  occur,  as  in  the  example  already  quoted 
from  Byrd,  which  could  not  occur  in  that  manner 
in  the  modem  scales,  where  the  Dominant  has 
always  a  major  third.  Even  considerably  later 
than  the  period  at  present  under  consideration 
—as  in  Carissimi  and  his  contemporaries,  who 
represent  very  distinctly  the  first  definite  harmonio 
period — the  habits  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  style 
reappear  in  the  use  of  notes  and  chords  which 
would  not  occur  in  the  same  tonal  relations  in 
modem  music ;  and  the  effect  of  confusion  which 
results  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  they 
had  lost  the  nobility  and  richness  which  cha- 
racterised the  last  and  greatest  period  of  the 
polyphonic  style.  The  deeply  ingrained  habits 
of  taking  the  chords  wherever  they  lay,  according 
to  the  old  teaching  of  Descant,  retarded  oon< 
siderably  the  recognition  of  the  Dominant  and 
Tonic  as  the  two  poles  of  the  harmonic  circle  of 
the  key ;  but  Monteverde^s  use  of  the  seventh, 
above  quoted,  shows  a  decided  approach  to  it. 
Moreover  in  works  of  this  time  the  universality 
of  the  harmonic  Cadence  as  distinguished  from 
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the  cadences  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes  become^ 
apparent.  The  ecclesiastical  cadences  ware  no- 
minally defined  by  the  progressions  of  the  indi- 
vidual voices,  and  the  £sct  of  their  collectively 
giving  the  ordinary  Dominant  Cadence  in  a  large 
proportion  of  instances  was  not  the  result  of 
principle,  but  in  point  of  £sot  an  accident.  The 
modem  Dominant  Harmonic  Cadenoe  is  the  pas- 
sage of  the  mass  of  the  harmony  of  the  Domi- 
nant into  tiie  mass  of  the  Tonic,  and  defines  iha 
key  absolutely  by  giving  successively  the  har- 
monies which  represent  the  compound  tone  of 
the  two  most  important  roots  in  the  scale,  the 
most  important  of  all  coming  last. 

The  following  examples  mil  serve  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  transition.  The  oondnsioa 
of  Palestrina's  Motet^  'O  bone  Jean.'  is  as 
follows:— 


In  this  a  modem,  regarding  it  in  the  light  of 
mtmnns  of  harmony  with  a  fundamental  basi, 
would  find  difl^ulty  in  recognising  any  parti- 
cular key  which  would  be  essential  to  a  modem 
Cadence ;  but  the  melodic  progreauons  of  tlM 
voices  according  with  the  laws  of  Cadence  ia 
Descant  are  from  that  point  of  view  sufficient 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  oondusiaD  of 
a  Canzona  by  Freaoobaldi,  which  must  have 
been  written  within  fifty  yean  after  the  death 
of  Falestrina,  fully  illustrates  the  modem  idea, 
marking  first  the  Dominant  with  great  dtu- 
ness,  and  pasnng  thence  firmly  to  the  choid  of 
the  Tonic  V  :— 


It  is  dear  that  the  recognition  of  this  rdato 
between  the  Dominant  and  Tonic  harmony  wm 
indispensable  to  the  perfect  eatablishmeot  of 
the  modem  system.  Composers  mi^t  wake  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  effects  of  various  chcidi 
and  of  Buocessions  of  full  chords  (as  in  the  firtf 
chorus  of  CariBsimi^s  '  Jonah'),  but  inasmuch  ss 
the  Dominant  is  indispensable  for  the  definitiod  of 
a  key  (hence  called  'der  herrsdiende  Ton*),  the 
principle  of  modulation,  which  is  the  mostimpor 
tant  secondary  feature  of  modem  music,  could  net 
be  systematically  and  dearly  caiiied  out  till  thai 
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mdMkf  of  defining  the  transition  fixun  one  key  to 
another  had  been  attained.  Under  the  old  system 
there  was  practically  no  modulation.  The  impres- 
sion of  change  of  key  is  not  unfrequently  produced, 
and  sustained  for  some  time  by  the  very  scarceness 
of  accidentals ;  since  a  single  accidental,  such  as 
F|  in  the  pn>gress  of  a  passage  in  G,  is  enough  to 
give  to  a  modem  musician  the  impression  of 
change  to  G,  and  the  number  of  chords  which  are 
common  to  G  and  C  would  sustain  the  illusion. 
Sufficient  examples  have  already  been  given  to 
■how  that  these  impressions  are  illusory,  and 
reference  may  be  maae  further  to  the  commence- 
ment of  Palestrina^s  ' Stabat  Mater*  in  8  parts, 
and  his  Motet  '  Hodie  Christus  natus  est,*  and 
Gibbons's  Madrigal  *  Ah,  dear  heart,'  which  will 
also  further  show  that  even  the  use  ol  accidentals 
was  not  the  fruit  of  any  idea  of  modulation.  The 
frequent  use  of  the  perfect  Dominant  Cadence  or 
'full  Close,'  must  have  tended  to  accustom 
composers  to  this  important  point  in  modem 
harmony,  and  it  is  inevitable  tiiat  musicians  of 
such  delicate  artistic  sensibility  as  the  great 
composers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century 
should  have  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  a 
definite  feeling  for  tonality,  otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  to  account  for  the  strides  which 
had  been  made  in  that  direction  by  the  time  of 
Carissimi.  For  in  his  works  the  principle  of 
tonality,  or  in  other  words  the  fisct  that  a  piece 
of  music  can  be  written  in  a  certain  key  and  can 
pass  from  that  to  others  and  back,  is  certainly 
displayed,  though  the  succession  of  these  keys  is 
to  modem  ideas  irregular  and  their  individuality 
is  not  well  sustained,  owing  partly  no  doubt  to 
Uie  lingering  sense  of  a  possiole  minor  third  to 
the  Dominant. 

The  supporters  of  the  new  kind  of  music  as 
opposed  to  the  old  polyphonic  style  had  a  great 
number  of  representative  composers  at  this  time, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  examples  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Bumey's  History ;  and  among  them  a 
revolutionary  spirit  was  evidently  powerful,  which 
makes  them  more  important  as  innovators  than  as 
great  musidans.  The  discoveijr  of  hamony  seems 
to  have  acted  in  their  music  for  a  time  un&vourebly 
to  its  quality,  which  is  immensely  inferior  to  that 
of  the  works  of  the  polyphonic  school  they  were 
supplanting.  Their  harmonic  successions  are  poor, 
and  often  disagreeable,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  purely  tentative.  The  tei^ency  was 
for  some  time  in  favour  of  the  development  of 
tunes,  to  which  the  new  conceptions  of  harmony 
supplied  a  fresh  interest.  Tunes  in  the  first 
instance  had  been  homophonio — that  is,  absolutely 
devpid  of  any  sense  of  relation  to  hannony;  and 
the  discovery  that  a  new  and  varied  character 
oould  be  given  to  melody  by  supplying  a  har- 
monic basis  naturally  gave  impetus  to  its  cul- 
tivation. This  also  was  un&vourable  to  the 
development  of  a  high  order  of  art,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  re-establishment  of  polyphony  upon 
the  basis  of  harmony,  as  we  see  it  displayea  to 
perfection  in  the  works  of  Bach,  that  the  art 
could  regain  a  lofty  standard  comparable  to  that 
of  Palestrina,  Lasso,  Byrd,  Gibbons,  and  the 
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many  great  representatives  of  the  art  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries.  In  point  offset  harmonic 
music  cannot  be  considerea  apart  from  the  parts 
or  voices  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  consists  of 
an  alternation  of  discord  iad  concord,  and  the 
passage  of  one  to  the  other  cannot  be  conceived 
except  through  the  prpgression  of  the  parts.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  with  respect  to  the  dis> 
covery  of  harmonic  or  tonal  form  in  musical 
composition  in  the  article  Form,  the  effect  of 
the  new  discovery  was  at  first  to  make  com- 
posers lose  sight  of  the  important  element  of  pro- 
gression of  parts,  and  to  look  upon  harmony 
as  pre-eminent ;  consequently  the  progressions  of 
parts  in  the  works  of  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  seem  to  be  dull  and  uninteresting. 
Many  composers  still  went  on  working  in  the 
light  of  the  old  system,  but  they  must  be  re- 
giurded  in  relation  to  that  system,  and  not  as 
representatives  of  the  new;  it  was  only  when 
men  strong  enough  to  combine  the  principles  of 
both  schools  app«tred  that  modem  music  sprang 
into  full  vigour.  The  way  was  prepared  for  the 
two  great  masters  who  were  to  achieve  this  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
constant  labours  and  experiments  of  the  com- 
posers of  the  seventeenth.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  trace  the  appearance  of  fresh  harmonic 
material,  as  the  composers  were  so  numerous, 
and  many  of  their  works,  especially  in  the 
early  period,  are  either  lost  or  unattainable. 
But  in  surveying  the  general  aspect  of  the 
works  which  are  availaUe,  a  gradual  advance 
is  to  be  remarked  in  all  departments,  and 
from  the  mass  of  experiments  certain  fWcts  are 
established.  Thus  cleamess  of  modulation  is 
early  arrived  at  in  occasional  instances;  for 
example,  in  an  opera  called  '  Orontea*  by  Cesti, 
which  was  performed  at  Venice  as  early  as  1649, 
there  is  a  sort  of  short  Aria,  quoted  by  Bumej 
(iv.  67),  which  is  as  clearly  defined  in  tlus  respect 
as  any  work  of  the  present  day  would  be.  It 
commences  in  £  mmor,  and  modulates  in  a 
perfectly  natural  and  modem  way  to  the  relative 
major  6,  and  makes  a  full  close  in  that  key. 
From  thence  it  proceeds  to  A  minor,  the  sub- 
dominant  of  the  original  key,  and  makes  another 
full  close,  and  then,  just  touching  G  on  the  way, 
it  passes  back  to  £  minor,  and  closes  fully  in 
that  key.  This  is  all  so  clear  and  regular 
according  to  modem  ideas  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realise  that  Cesti  wrote  within  half  a  century 
of  Palestrina,  and  of  the  first  recognition  of  the 
elements  of  modem  hamony  by  Caccini,  Mon- 
teverde,  and  their  fellows.  The  cleamess  of 
each  individual  modulation,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  different  keys  are  rendered  distinct 
from  one  another,  both  oy  the  use  of  appropriate 
Dominant  harmony,  and  by  avoiding  the  ob- 
scurity which  results  from  the  introduction  of 
foreign  chords,  is  important  to  note,  as  it  indi- 
cates so  strongly  the  feeling  for  tonality  which 
by  constant  attention  and  cultivation  culminated 
in  the  definite  principles  which  we  now  use.  That 
the  instance  was  tentative,  and  that  Cesti  was 
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guided  by  feeling  and  not  rule,  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  fact  that  not  only  contemporary 
musicians,  but  Bucoessive  generations  up  to  the 
end  of  the  century,  and  even  later,  fi:«quently 
fell  into  the  old  habits,  presenting  examples  of 
tuGoessions  of  hannony  which  are  obscure  and 
confused  in  key. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discover  precisely  when 
the  use  of  the  seventh  in  the  Dominant  Cadence 
came  into  use.  It  has  been  abeady  pointed  out 
that  Monteverde  hazarded  experimentally  the 
use  of  the  Dominant  seventh  witiiont  preparation, 
but  nevertheless  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
nsed  with  any  x>bviou8  frequency  by  musicians  in 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century;  but  by  the 
middle  and  latter  part  it  is  found  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  in  the  works  of  the  dis- 
tinguished French  instrumental  composers  Du- 
mont,  Jacques  de  Chambonni^res,  and  Couperin. 
The  following  is  an  example  from  the  second  of 
these— 


which  shows  how  easily  it  might  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  first  instance  as  a  passing  note 
between  the  root  of  the  first  chord  and  the  third 
of  the  next,  and  its  true  significance  have  been 
seen  afterwards. 

This  use  of  the  seventh  in  the  Dominant  chord 
in  the  Cadence  makes  the  whole  effect  of  the 
Cadence  softer  and  less  vigorous,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  the  key  it  makes  the  Cadence 
as  strong  as  possible ;  and  this,  in  consideration 
of  the  great  latitude  of  modulation  and  the 
great  richness  and  variety  of  harmony  in  modem 
music,  becomes  of  great  importance^  It  does  this 
in  three  ways.  Firsts  by  simply  adding  another 
note  to  the  positive  representative  notes  of  the 
key  which  are  heard  in  the  Cadence,  in  which 
in  this  form  the  submediant  (as  A  in  the  key  of 
C)  will  be  the  only  note  of  the  scale  which  will 
Qot  be  heard.  Secondly,  by  giving  a  very  com* 
plete  representation  of  the  compound  tone  of  the 
root-notes  as  contained  in  the  Diatonic  scale ;  since 
the  seventh  harmonic,  though  not  absolutely  exact 
with  the  minor  seventh  which  is  used  in  hannony, 
is  so  near  that  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
frY>m  one  another,  as  is  admitted  by  Helmholtz. 
And  thirdly,  by  presenting  a  kind  of  additional 
downward-tending  leading-note  to  the  third  in 
the  Tonic  chord,  to  which  it  thereby  directs  the 
more  attention.  In  relation  to  which  it  is  also 
to  be  noted  that  the  combination  of  leading  note 
and  Bubdominant  is  decisive  as  regards  the  key, 
since  they  cannot  occur  in  combination  with  the 
Dominant  as  an  essential  Diatonic  chord  in 
any  other  key  than  that  which  the  Cadence 
inoicates.  The  softness  which  characterises  this 
form  of  the  Cadence  has  led  to  its  avoidance 
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in  a  noticeable  degree  in  many  great  wotkM, 
notwithstanding  its  defining  properties — as  in 
both  the  first  and  last  movements  of  Beetho- 
ven's C-minor  Symphony,  the  first  movement  of 
his  Symphony  m  A,  luod  the  Scherzo  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony.    In  such  cases  the  definition 
of  key  is  obtained  by  other  means,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  the    last  movement  of  the  C-minor 
Symphony  by  the  remarkable  reitostion  both 
of  the  simple  concordant  cadence  and  of  the 
Tonic  chora.    In  the  first  movement  of  the  A 
Symphony  and  the  Scherzo  of  the  Ninth,  the  note 
whidi  represents  the  seventh,  although  omitted 
in  the  actual  harmony  of  the  Cadence, -appesn 
elsewhere  in  the  passage  preceding.     In  respect 
of  definition  of  key  it  will  be  appodte  here  to 
notice  another  form  of  Cadence,  namely  that 
commonly  called  Plagal,  in  which  the  chord  of 
the  sub-dominant  (as  F  in  the  key  of  C)  precedes 
the  final  Tonic  chord.    This  Cadence  is  chiefly 
asBOciatied   with  ecclesiastical  music,  to  whidi 
it  was  more  appropriate  than  it  is  in  more 
elaborate  modem  music    On  the  one  hand  it 
avoided  the  difficulty  of  the  Dominant  chord 
which  resulted  from  the  nature  of  most  of  the 
ecclesiastical  scales,  while  its  want  of  capacity  for 
enforcing  the  key  was  less  observable  in  relatioa 
to  the  simpler  harmonies  and  absence  of  modolir 
tion  of  the  older  style.    This  deficiency  arisei 
fit>m  the  fact  that  the  chord  of  the  Subdominsnt 
already  contains  the  Tonic  to  which  it  is  finally 
to  pass,  and  its  compound  tone  which  also  con- 
tains it  does  not  represent  a  position  so  cash 
?letely  in  the  opposite  phase  to  the  Tonic  ss  the 
>ominant  does;  whence  the  progression  is  sot 
strongly  characteristic.     It  also  omits  the  dis* 
racteristic  progression  of  the  leading  note  up  to 
the  Tonic,   and  does  not  repreeent   so   many 
positive  notes  of  the  scale  as   the  Dominsnk 
Cadence.     For  these  various  reasons,  though  not 
totally  banished  firom  modem  music,  it  is  ns% 
and  when  used  appears  more  as  supplementsry  to 
the  Dominant  Cadence,  and  serving  to  enforce 
the  Tonic  note,  than  as  standing  on  its  own  haos- 
Moreover,  as  supplementaty  to  the  Dcmiaant 
Cadence  it  ofifera  the  advantage  of  giving  the 
extra  note   in  the  scale  which,  as   has  heen 
remarked,  is  almost  inevitably  omitted  in  the 
Dominant  Cadence.    Hence  an  extended  type  of 
Cadence  is  given  by  some  theorists  as  the  wfxt 
complete,  which,  as  it  were,  combines  the  pn^ 
perties  of  the  two  Cadences  in  this  form — 


In  this  the  sub-dominant  chord  of  the  wesktf 
Cadence  comes  first,  and  a  chord  of  6-4,  as  it  is 
called,  is  inserted  to  connect  it  with  the  Domi- 
nant chord,  (as  otherwuse  they  would  have  no 
notes  in  common  and  the  connection  betveea 
them  harmonically  would  not  be  ostensible,)  t^A 
then  the  Dominant  chord  passes  into  the  Tonio 
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lifter  the  usual  fashion.  Other  methods  of  joining 
the  Subdominant  chord  to  the  Dominant  chord 
are  plentifully  scattered  in  musical  works,  as  for 
instance  the  use  of  a  suspended  fourth  in  the 
place  of  the  6-4 ;  but  as  a  ^pe  the  above  answers 
very  well,  and  it  must  not  be  taken  as  more 
than  a  type,  since  a  bare  theoretical  fact  in  such 
a  lorm  is  not  music,  but  only  lifeless  theory.  As 
an  example  of  the  theory  vitalised  in  a  modem 
form  may  be  given  the  conclusion  of  Schumann's 
Toccata  in  C  for  pianoforte  (op.  7),  as  follows : — 
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In  this  the  weak  progression  of  the  6-4  is  happily 
obviated  by  connecting  the  Subdominant  and 
I>ominant  chords  by  the  minor  third  of  the  former 
becoming  the  minor  ninth  of  the  latter ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  novelty  of  using  this  inversion  of  the 
Dominant  minor  ninth  as  the  penultimate  chord, 
and  its  having  also  a  slight  flavour  of  the  old 
plagsl  Cadence,  gives  an  additional  vitality  and 
interest  to  the  whole.    Composers  of  the  early 
harmonic  period  also  saw  the  necessiig^  of  putting 
recognised  facts  in  some  form  which  presented 
novelty  and  individuality,  and  their  efforts  in  that 
direction  will  be  shortly  taken  notice  of.    Mean- 
while,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  discovery 
of  the  harmonic  Cadence  as  a  means  of  taking 
breath  or  expressing  a  conclusion  of  a  phrase 
and  binding  it  into  a  definite  thought,  affected 
music  for  a  time  unfitvourably  in  respect  of  its 
continuity  and  breadth.    In  Polyphonic  times, 
if  it  was  desirable  to  make  a  break  in  the  pro- 
gress of  a  movement,  the  composers  had  to  devise 
their  own  means  to  that  end,  and  consequently 
a  great  variety  is  observable  in  the  devices  used 
for  that  purpose,  which  being  individual  and 
various  have  most  of  the  elements  of  vitality  in 
them.    But  the  harmonic  Cadence  became  every- 
body's  property;    and   whenever  a  oomposePs 
ideas    failed   him,  or  his    imaginatioB  became 
feeble,  he   helped    himself  out   by  using   the 
Cadence  as   a  full  stop  and  beginning  again ; 
a  proceeding  which  conveys  to  the  mind  of  a 
cultivated  modem  musician  a  feeling  of  weakness 
and  inconsequence,  which  the  softness  and  refine- 
ment of  style  and  a  certain  sense  of  languor  in 
the  works  of  the  early  Italian  masters  rather 
tend  to  aggravate.     Thus  in  the  first  part  of 
Carissimi*s  Cantata  'Deh  contentatevi,*  which 
IS  only  74  bars  in  length,  there  are  no  less  than 
10  perfect  Dominant  Cadences  with  the  chords  in 
their  first  positions,  besides  interrupted  Cadences 
and  imperfect  Cadences  such  as  are  sometimes 
called  half-doses.    This  is  no  doubt  rather  an 
excessive  instance,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  the 
effect  which  the  discovery  of  the  Cadence  had  on 
music;   and  its  effect  on  English  ecdeeiastical 
music  of  a  slightly  later  period,  as  for  instance 


in  the  works  of  Rogers,  will  be  remembered  by 
musicians  acquainted  with  that  branch  of  the  art 
as  a  proof  that  the  case  is  not  over-stated.  It 
was  no  doubt  necessary  for  the  development  of 
Form  in  musical  works  that  this  phase  should 
be  gone  through,  and  the  part  it  played  in  that 
development  i»  considered  under  that  head,  and 
therefore  must  not  be  further  dwelt  upon  here. 
The  use  of  imperfect  and  interrupted  Cadences, 
as  above  alluded  to,  appears  in  works  early  in 
the  1 7th  century,  being  used  relatively  to  perfect 
Cadences  as  commas  and  semicolons  are  used  in 
literature  in  relation  to  full  stops.  The  fomi  of 
the  imperfect  Cadence  or  half-close  is  generally 
a  progression  towards  a  pause  on  the  Dominant 
of  the  key.  The  two  following  examples  from 
Carissimi  will  illustrate  his  method  of  using 
them,— 


in  which  the  key  is  C,  and — 
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in  which  the  key  is  Eb.  The  form  of  the  .In- 
terrupted Cadence  which  is  usuaUy  quoted  as 
typical  is  that  where  the  progression  which 
seems  to  tend  through  the  Dommant  chord  to 
the  concluding  Tonic  chord  is  made  to  diverge 
to  some  other  position,  such  as  a  chord  on  the 
submediant  of  the  key,  as  on  A  in  the  key  of  C. 
This  fomi  also  appears  in  Carissimi,  but  not 
with  any  apparent  defimteness  of  purpose.  In 
fact,  as  a  predetermined  effect  the  Interrupted 
Cadence  beloium  to  a  more  advanced  condition 
of  ideas  in  music  than  that  illustrated  by  Caris- 
si«ni  and  his  followers  and  contemporaries,  and 
only  demands  a  passing  notice  here  m>m  the  fact 
that  it  does  occur,  though  rarely.  Composers  in 
those  times  werer  more  in  the  habit  of  concluding 
with  the  Cadence,  and  repeating  part  of  what 
they  had  said  before  over  again  with  another 
Cadence ;  which  answers  the  same  requirements 
of  form  as  most  of  the  uses  of  Interrupted 
Cadences  hy  Bach  and  Handel,  but  in  a  much 
less  refined  and  artistically  intelligent  manner. 

In  order  to  see  the  bearings  of  many  of  the 
experiments  which  were  made  by  the  early 
representatives  of  harmonic  music  it  will  be 
necessary  to  return  for  a  short  space  to  their 
predecessors.  The  basis  which  the  old  contra- 
puntists had  worked  upon — ^which  we  express, 
for  brevity's  sake,  in  the  language  which  is  con- 
sistently only  applicable  to  narmonic  music,  as 
concords  and  their  first  inversions  and  simple 
disc«^rds  of  suspension — had  been  varied  and 
enriched  by  them  by  the  use  of  passing  notes. 
In  the  use  of  these  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  was 
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exercised,  and  the  devices  which  resulted  were 
in  some  instances  looked  upon  as  everybody's 
property,  and  became  quite  characteristic  of  the 
particular  form  of  art.  As  a  type  of  these  may 
be  taken  the  following  from  Dufay,  who  lived  in 
the  14th  oentuiy,  and  has  ahready  been  spoken 
of  as  being  quoted  by  Kiesewetter — 


^ 


.^2. 


jsr. 


In  this  the  F  is  clearly  taken  as  a  passing  note 
between  G  and  E,  and  a  note  on  the  other  side 
of  the  E  is  interpolated  before  the  legitimate 
passage  of  the  passing  note  is  concluded.  This 
particular  figure  reappears  with  astonishing  fre- 
quency all  trough  the  polyphonic  period,  as  in 
Joequin*s  Stabat  Mater,  in  Palestrina's  Misaa 
Pape  Marcelli,  in  Gibbons's  Hosanna,  and  in 
ByTd*s  Mass.  But  what  is  particularly  notice- 
able about  it  is  that  it  gets  ao  thoroughly  fixed 
as  a  figure  in  the  minds  of  musicians  that  ulti- 
mately its  true  significance  is  sometimes  lost 
sight  of»  and  it  ^actually  appears  in  a  form  in 
which  tiie  discord  of  the  seventh  made  by  the 
passing  note  is  ahom  of  its  rescdution.  As  an 
example  of. this  (which  however  is  rare)  may 
be  taken  the  following  passage  from  the  Credo 
in  Byrd's 
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In  this  the  «ev«n1ih  in  the  treble  and  its  counter- 
part in  the  baas  never  arrive  at  the  Bb  on  which 
they  should  natuimlly  resolve,  and  musicians  were 
probably  so  aooustomed  to  the  phrase  that  they 
did  not  notioe  anything  anomalous  in  the  pro- 
gression. It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  the 
device  in  the  first  instance  was  not  the  result  of 
intellectual  calculation— such  as  we  are  foroed 
to  assume  in  analysing  the  progression — but 
merely  of  artistic  feeling ;  and  in  point  of  fact 
such  artistic  ieeling,  when  it  is  sound,  is  to  all 
appearances  a  complex  intellectual  feat  done 
inrtinctively  at  a  eingle  stroke ;  and  we  estimate 
its  soundness  or  unsoundness  by  applying  Intel* 
lectual  analysis  to  the  result.  The  first  example 
given  above  stands  this  test,  but  the  latter, 
judged  by  tbe  light  of  the  rules  of  Descant, 
does  not ;  hence  we  must  regard  it  as  an  arbi- 
trary use  of  a  well-known  figure  which  is  justifiable 
only  because  it  is  well-known ;  and  the  principle 
will  be  found  to  apply  to  several  peculiar  features 
which  presently  will  be  observed  as  making 
their  appearance  in  harmonic  music  The  early 
harmonists  proceeded  in  a  similar  direction  in 
their  attempt  to  give  richness  to  the  bare  outline 
of  the  hannonic  substructure   by  the  use  of 
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grace-notes,  appoggiaturas,  anticipatory  notes  and 
the  like,  and  by  certain  processes  of  condensation 
or  prolongation  which  Uiey  devised  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  uniform  resolution  of  discords.  Of 
these  some  seem  as  arbitniry  as  the  use  of  the 
characteristic  figtue  of  the  polyphonic  times  just 
quoted  from  Byrd,  and  others  were  the  fruit  of 
that  kind  of  qiontaneous  generalisation  which  we 
recognise  as  sound.  It  is  chiefly  important  to 
the  present  qnesticm  to  notioe  the  principles 
which  guided  or  seem  to  have  guided  them  in 
that  which  seems  to  us  sound.  As  an  example 
of  insertion  between  a  discord  and  its  resolution, 
the  following  psssage  from  a  Canmna  by  Fresco- 
baldi  mi^  be  taken — 


(a) 


I 


(>» 


±i=i=A 


^ 


^      J_    etc. 


in  which  the  seventh  (a)  is  not  actually  resdved 
till  (b) ;  the  principle  of  the  device  being  the 
same  as  in  the  early  example  quoted  above  from 
Dufay.  Bach  carried  this  principle  to  a  remaik- 
able  pitch,  as  for  instance 


i 


«,  ^^fff'^UA 


f  r. 


etc 


from  the  Fugue  in  B  minor.  No.  24  in  the 
'  Wohltemperirte  Clavier.* 

The  simple  form  of  anticipation  whidi  i^ypei^ 
with  so  much  frequency  in  Handel's  works  in 
the  following  form — 


^m 


t 


TSL 


i 


^ 


•JSC 


is  found  commonly  in  the  works  «f  the  Itslian 
composers  of  the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  century. 
Several  other  forms  idso  are  of  frequent  oocor- 
renoe,  but  it  is  likely  that  some  of  them  were  not 
actually  rendered  as  they  stand  00  ptper,  since 
it  is  clear  that  there  were  suxjeptea  principles 
of  modification  by  which  singers  and  accom- 
panyists  were  guided  in  such  thii^  just  as  they 
are  now  in  rendering  old  rocitatives  in  the  tra- 
ditional manner,  and  had  been  previously  in 
sharpening  the  leading  note  of  the  ^oclesiasticsl 
modes.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  real 
value  of  some  of  the  anticipations  as  they  i^pear 
in  the  works  themselves,  since  the  tBsditions  have 
in  many  instances  been  lost.  An  anticipation 
relative  melodically  to  the  general  oompoeitioa 
of  the  tonic  chord,  which  is  also  characteristic 
of  modem  music,  occurs  even  as  early  as  Peri, 
frx>m  whose  'Eurydioe'  the  following  example 
is  taken— 
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^^ 


^^ 


-^-r 


za: 


This  feature  has  a  singiilar  oountarpart  in  the 
Handelian  recitatiTe,  e.  g. — 


p^ 


I 


I     of  •  f»    op   mr 


^ 


^ 


J 


f 


I 


The  following  examples  are  more  oharacteristic 
of  the  1 7th  centuiy. 


P 


S 


+ 


^^ 


Ife^  r  f  r  r  If 


is  quoted  by  Bmney  (ir.  34)  firom  Peri.  In  Ga- 
riadmi  and  Cesti  are  found  characteristio  closes 
of  recitative  in  this  manner — 


m 


£ 


3E 


but  in  this  case  the  actual  rendering  is  par- 
ticularly doubtful,  and  the  passage  was  probably 
modified  after  the  manner  in  ^mch  recitatives 
are  always  rendered.  A  less  doubtful  instance, 
in  which  there  is  a  string  of  anticipations,  is 
from  a  fragment  quoted  alro  by  Bumey  (iv.  147) 
from  a  Cantata  by  Carissimi  as  follows : — 


^m 


Qqnf 


E 


E 


k 


•tc 


^g 


The  use  of  combinations  which  result  fhmi  the 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  passing  notes,  a  prac- 
tice so  chanM^teristic  of  Bach,  cannot  definitely 
be  traced  at  this  early  period.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  musicians  had  discovered  the 
principle  which  is  most  prolific  in  these  effects — 
namely,  the  use  of  preliminary  notes  a  semitone 
above  or  below  any  note  of  an  essential  chord, 
irrespective  of  what  precedes,  and  at  anv  position 
relative  to  the  rhythmic  divisions  of  we  music. 


in  which  B||.  6f,  and  Db,  which  seem  to  con- 
stitute an  actual  chord,  are  merely  the  result  of  the 
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simultaneous  occurrence  of  chromatic  preliminary 
passing  notes  before  the  essential  notes  C,  A, 
and  G  of  the  common  chord  of  F  major.  But 
there  is  a  combination  which  is  very  common  in 
the  music  of  the  17th  century,  which  has  all 
the  appearance  of  being  derived  from  some  such 
principle,  and  demands  notice.  It  appears  in 
Gesti*B  '  Orontea'  (Bumey,  iv.  68)  as  follows : — 


i 


£ 


s 


2a: 


^m 


'^1 


t 


e 


I 


snd,  however  preceded,  it  always  amounts  to  the 
same  idea — namely,  that  of  using  an  unprepared 
seventh  on  the  subdominant  of  the  key  (major 
or  minor)  preceding  the  Dominant  chord  of 
the  Gadenoe.  This  may  be  explained  as  a 
passing  note  downwards  towards  tiie  uppermost 
note  of  the  succeeding  concord  on  the  Dominant, 
which  happens  to  coincide  with  the  passing  note 
upwards  between  the  third  of  the  tonic  chord 
and  the  root  of  th«  Dominant  chord, — as  C 
between  Bb  and  D  in  the  example;  in  which 
case  it  would  be  derived  from  the  principle  above 
explained;  or  on  the  other  hand  the  passage 
may  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  old  theory 
of  passing  notes  in  a  way  which  is  highly  illus- 
trative of  the  methods  by  which  novelty  is 
arrived  at  in  music.  Gomposers  were  accustomed 
to  the  progression  in  which  a  chord  of  6-4  pr^ 
ceded  the  Dominant  chordi  as— 


i 


5==:pc: 


-^ 


I 


^ 


^ 


I 


and  having  the  particular  melodic  progression 
which  results  from  this  well  fixed  in  their  mind% 
they  inserted  a  passing  note  on  the  strong  beat  of 
the  bar  in  the  bass  without  altering  the  treble^ 
as  in  the  example  quoted  above  firom  Gesti,  and 
thereby  added  considerably  to  the  vigour  of  the 
passage.  This  particular  feature  seems  to  have 
been  accepted  as  a  musical  fiKst  by  composers, 
and  appears  constantly,  firom  Monteverde  till  tha 
end  of  the  century,  among  French  and  Italians 
alike ;  and  it  is  invested  with  the  more  interest 
because  it  is  found  in  Lully  in  an  improved  form, 
which  again  renewed  its  vitality.  It  stands  as 
follows  in  a  Sarabande  by  him — 


^  tiiU  I  c-J  r '  g  I  f "  •  I 


w 


^ 


± 


I 


and  this  form  was  adopted  by  Handel,  and  will  be 
easily  recognised  as  familiar  by  those  acquainted 
with  his  works.  Gorelli  indicates  the  firm 
hold  which  this  particular  seventh  had  obtained 
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on  the  mindB  of  musiciAiui  by  nnog  it  in  imme- 
diate inooenion  to  a  Dominant  7th,  so  that  the 
two  intervals  succeed  each  other  in  the  following 

manner: — 

♦  


in  the  Sonata  11  of  the  Opera  2nda,  ^blished  in 
Rome,  1685.  Theie  methods  of  unng  pandng 
notee,  anticipationi,and  like  deTicee,aie  extremely 
important,  as  it  is  on  the  lines  thereby  indicated 
that  progress  in  the  harmonic  department  of 
music  is  made.  Many  of  the  most  prolific  sources 
of  Tariety  of  these  kinds  had  descended  fmrn  the 
contrapuntal  school,  and  of  these  their  immediate 
successors  took  chief  advantage;  at  first  with 
moderation,  but  with  eyer  gradually  increasing 
complexity  as  more  insight  was  gained  into  the 
opportunities  they  offered.  Some  devices  do  not 
appear  till  somewhat  later  in  the  century,  and 
of  this  kind  were  the  condensation  of  the  resolution 
of  suspensions,  which  became  very  firuitfiil  in 
variety  as  music  progressed.  The  old>fiuhioned 
suspensions  were  merely  temporary  retardations 
in  the  progression  of  the  parts  which,  taken 
together  in  their  simplicity,  constituted  a  seiies 
of  concords.    Thxu  the  succession— 


■I  J-J  ifi^-j. 


73: 


I 

is  evidently  only  a  sophisticated  version  of  the 
succession  of  sixths — 


r  \'  ^ 


and  the  principle  which  is  applied  is  analogous 
to  the  other  devices  for  sophisticating  the  sim- 
plicity of  concords  which  have  been  analysed 
ilbove;  and  the  whole  shewing  how  device  is 
built  upon  device  in  the  progress  of  the  art. 
Sometime  in  the  1 7th  century  a  composer,  whose 
name  is  probably  lost  to  posterity,  hit  upon  the 
happy  idea  of  nuJcing  the  concordant  notes  move 
without  waiting  for  the  resolution  of  the  dis- 
ooidant  note,  so  that  the 


:^r& 


I 


i 
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successions  of  suspennons  interlaced  with  one 
another  became  apparent,  such 


'^nrn-n-r^. 


^ 


etc 


(•^  f'leJfJLfp 


in  which  there  are  three  steps,  is  condensed  into 
the  following  (from  Alessandro  Scarlatti) — 


Md 


W    tl>f. 


In  which  there  are  only  two  to  gain  the  same 
end.  This  device  is  very  common  at  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  as  in  Corelli,  and  it  inmie- 
diately  bore  fresh  fruit,  as  the  possibility  of  new 


in  which  each  shift  of  a  note  which  would  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  implied  concord  creates 
a  fresh  suspension.  And  by  this  process  a  new 
and  important  element  of  effect  was  obtained,  for 
the  ultimate  resolution  of  discord  into  conoocd 
could  be  constantiy  postponed  although  the 
harmonies  changed;  whereas  under  the  cdd 
system  each  disrord  must  be  reaolved  into  the 
particular  concord  to  which  it  belonged,  and 
therefore  the  periods  of  suspense  caused  by  th« 
discords  were  necessarily  of  short  duration.  In 
dealing  with  discords  attempts  were  oocasionslhf 
made  to  vaiy  the  recognized  modes  of  their 
resolutions ;  for  instance,  tiiere  are  early  examples 
of  attempts  to  make  the  minor  seventh  resolve 
upvrards  satisfactorily,  and  both  Garissinu  and 
Purcell  endeavoured  to  make  a  seventh  go 
practically  without  any  resolution  at  all,  in  thu 
form — 


$ 


^^3 


^ 


3a: 


I 


Ez: 


d^ 


g 


from  PuroeIl*s  'Dido  and  iBneas* — where  the 
resolution  is  only  supplied  by  the  second  violins— 


^^ 


f=f 


E 


^5 


fer^ 


and  from  Garissind— in  which  it  is  not  supplied 
at  all,  if  Bumey's  transcription  (Iv.  147)  u 
correct.  Another  experiment  which  illustrates  a 
principle,  and  thererore  demands  notice,  is  the 
following  from  Purceirs  service  in  Bb,  in  which 
the  analogue  of  a  pedal  in  an  upper  part  is  used 
to  obtain  a  new  harmonic  effect :— 


r-FiF^^it^f*!^ 


sta. 


About  this  time  also  a  chord  which  is  ex- 
tremely  characteristic  of  modem  music  makes 
its  appearance,  namely,  the  chord  of  the  di- 
mini^ed  seventh.  This  appears,  for  example, 
unprepared  in  Corelli's  Sonata  X  of  the  '  Open 
Terza/  published  in  1689,  as  follows — 


(f)f^    fUf^  1^ 


-^z. 


I 


I I ' 
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In  this  and  in  other  instances  of  his  use  of  it, 
it  occupies  so  exactly  analogous  a  position  to  the 
funiliar  use  of  the  seventh  on  the  subdominant 
which  has  already  been  commented  upon  at 
length,  that  the  inference  is  almost  unavoidable 
that  composers  first  used  the  diminished  seventh 
as  a  modification  of  that  well-known  device  in  a 
minor  key,  by  sharpening  its  bass  note  to  make 
it  approach  nearer  to  the  dominant,  and  also  to 
soften  its  quality. 

It  will  be  necessary  at  this  point  to  turn 
again    for   a  short  space   to   theorists,   for  it 
was   in  relation   to   the  standard  of  harmony 
which  characterises  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
that  Rameau*8  attempt  was  made  to  put  the 
theory  of  music  on  some  sort  of  philosophical 
basis.     He  called  attention  to  the  iact  that  a 
tone  consists  not  only  of  the  single  note  which 
everybody  recognizes,  which  he  calls  the  prin- 
cipal sound,  but  also  of  harmonic  sounds  corre- 
sponding to  notes  which  stand  at  certain  de* 
&iite  distances  from  this   lower  note,   among 
which  aife  the  twelfth  and  seventeenth,  corre- 
sponding to  the  fifth  and  third ;   that  as  there 
is  a  perfect  correspondence  between  octave  and 
octave  these  notes  can  be  taken  either  as  the 
major  common  chord  in  its  first  position,  or  its 
inversions;  and  that  judged  from  this  point  of 
view  the  lower  note  is  the  root  or  fundiamental 
note  of  the  combination.    This  was  the  basis  of 
his  theory  of  harmony,  and  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  first  explicit  statement 
of  the  theory  of  chords  in  connection  with  roots  or 
fundamental  notes.    Rameau  declines  to  accept 
the  minor  seventh  as  part  of  the  compound  tone 
of  the  root,  and  he  does  not  take  his  minor  third 
as  represented  by  the  19th  *  upper  partial,*  which 
is  very  remote,  but  justifies  the  minor  chord  on  the 
principle  that  the  minor  third  as  well  as  the  root 
note  generates  the  fifth  (as  both  G  and  Eb  would 
generate  G),  and  that  this  community  between 
them  makes  them  prescribed  by  nature.   D' Alem- 
bert  took  the  part  of  expositor,  and  also  in  some 
slight  particulars  of  modifyer,  of  Rameau's  prin- 
ciples, in  his  '  Elements  de  Musique.'    It  is  not 
the  place  here  to  enter  into  detidls  with  respect 
to   the  particulars  resulting  from   the  theory, 
which  was  applied  to  explain  the  construction  of 
scale,  temperament,  and  many  other  subordinate 
matters,  and  to  discover  the  proper  progressions 
of  roots,  and  the  interconnection  between  chords. 
But  a  passage  in  D'Alembert*s  book  deserves 
especial  notice  as  illustrating  modem  harmonic 
as  distinguished  from  the  old  contrapuntal  ideas 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  discords ;  since  it 
shows  how  completely  the  old  idea  of  suspen- 
sions as  retardations  of  the  parts  had  been  lost 
sight  of:  'En  general  la  dissonance  ^tant  un 
ouvrage  de  Tart,  surtout  dans  les  accords  qui  ne 
sont  point  de  dominant,  tonique^  ou  de  sous- 
dominant  ;  le  seul  moyen  d'empdcher  qu'elle  ne 
d^plaise  en  paroissant  trop  etrang^re  k  I'accord, 
c'est  qu^elle  soit,  pour  ainsi  dire,  annonc^e  a 
Foreille  en  se  trouvant  dans  Taooord  pr^c^dent, 
et  qu^elle   serve   par   Ik   a  lier  les  deux  ac- 
cords.'    The  sole  exception  is  in  respect  of  the 


dominant  seventh,  which,  apparently  as  a  mere 
matter  of  experience,  does  not  seem  to  require 
this  preparatory  announcement.  Tartini  pub- 
lished his  theories  about  the  same  time  as  Ra- 
meau, and  derived  the  effect  of  chords  from  the 
combinational  tones,  of  which  he  is  reputed  to 
have  been  the  discoverer.  Helmholtz  has  lately 
shewn  that  neither  theory  is  complete  without 
the  other,  and  that  together  they  are  not  com- 
plete without  the  theory  of  beats,  which  really 
affords  the  distinction  between  consonance  and 
dissonance ;  and  that  all  of  these  principles  taken 
together  constitute  the  scientific  basis  of  the 
facts  of  harmony.  Both  Rameau  and  Tartini 
were  therefore  working  in  the  right  direction; 
but  for  the  musical  world  Rameau's  principles, 
were  the  most  valuable,  and  the  idea  of  sys- 
tematising  chords  according  to  their  roots  or 
fundamental  basses  has  been  since  generally 
adopted. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  the 
practice  of  grouping  the  harmonic  elements  of 
music  or  chords  according  to  the  keys  to  which 
ihey  belong,  which  is  called  observing  the  laws 
of  tonality,  was  tolerably  universal.  Composers 
had  for  the  most  part  moved  sufficiently  fa,T 
away  from  the  influence  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
system  to  be  able  to  realise  the  first  principles  of 
we  new  secular  school.  These  principles  are 
essential  to  instrumental  music,  and  it  is  chiefly 
in  relation  to  that  large  department  of  the  mo- 
dem art  that  they  must  be  considered.  Under 
the  conditions  of  modem  harmony  the  harmonic 
basis  of  any  passage  is  not  intellectually  appre- 
ciable unless  the  principle  of  the  relations  of  the 
chords  composing  it  to  one  another  through  a 
common  tonic  be  observed.  Thus  if  in  the 
middle  of  a  succession  of  chords  in  0  a  chord 
appears  which  cannot  be  referred  to  that  key, 
the  passage  is  inconsistent  and  obscure;  but  if 
this  chord  is  followed  by  others  which  can  with 
it  be  referred  to  a  different  key,  modulation  has 
been  effected,  and  the  succession  is  rendered  in- 
telligible by  its  relation  to  a  fresh  tonic  in  the 
place  of  0.  The  range  of  chords  which  were^ 
recognized  as  characteristio  of  any  given  key 
was  at  first  very  limited,  and  it  was  soon  per- 
ceived that  some  notes  of  the  scale  served  as  the 
bass  to  a  larger  number  and  a  more  important 
class  of  them,  the  Dominant  appearing  as  the 
most  important,  as  the  generator  of  the  larger 
number  of  diatonic  chords;  and  since  it  also  con- 
tains in  its  compound  tone  the  notes  which  are 
most  remote  froih  the  chord  of  the  tonic,  the 
artistic  sense  of  musicians  led  them  to  regard 
the  Dominant  and  the  Tonic  as  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  harmonic  circle  of  the  key,  and  no 
progression  was  sufficiently  definable  to  stand  in 
a  position  of  tonal  importance  in  a  movement 
unless  the  two  poles  were  somehow  indicated. 
That  is  to  say,  if  a  movement  is  to  be  cast  upon 
certain  prominent  successions  of  keys  to  which 
other  keys  are  to  be  subsidiary,  those  which  are 
to  stand  prominently  forward  must  be  defined 
by  some  sort  of  contrast  based  on  the  alterna- 
tion of  Tonic  and  Dominant  harmony.     It  ia 
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probably  for  thii  reMon  that  the  key  of  the 
Subdominant  is  unsatiBfactory  as  a  balance  or  , 
complementary  key  of  a  movement,  since  in  pro- 
gressing to  its  Dominant  to  rerify  the  tonality, 
the  mind  of  an  intelligent  listener  recognisoB  the 
original  Tonic  again,  and  thus  the  force  of  the 
intended  contrast  is  weakened.  This,  as  has 
been  above  indicated,  is  frequently  found  in 
works  of  the  early  harm<mio  period,  while  com* 
posers  were  still  searching  for  the  scale  which 
should  give  them  a  major  Dominant  chord,  and 
the  effect  of  such  movements  is  curiously  wan- 
dering  and  vague.  The  use  of  the  Dominant  as 
the  complementary  key  becomes  frequent  in 
works  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  1 7th  century, 
as  in  Corelli ;  and  early  in  the  next,  as  in  Badi 
and  Handel,  it  is  recognised  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  in  the  time  of  Haydn  and  Moiart  io 
much  strain  was  put  upon  it  as  a  centre,  that 
it  began  to  assume  the  character  of  a  conven- 
tionalism and  to  lose  its  force.  Beethoven 
consequently  began  very '  early  to  enlarge  the 
range  of  harmonic  bases  of  the  key  by  Uie  use 
of  chords  which  properly  belonged  to  other 
nearly  related  ke3rB,  and  on  his  lines  composen 
have  since  continued  to  work.  The  Tonic  and 
Dominant  centres  are  still  apparently  inevitable, 
but  they  are  supplemented  by  an  enlaiged  range 
of  harmonic  roots  giving  ohromatio  combina- 
tions which  are  aflSliated  on  the  original  Tonic 
through  their  relations  to  the  more  important 
notes  of  the  scale  which  that  Tonic  represents, 
and  can  be  therefore  used  without  obscuring  the 
tonality.  As  examples  of  this  may  be  taken 
the  minor  seventh  on  the  tonic,  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  neariy  allied  key  of  the  subdo- 
minant ;  a  major  ooncord  on  the  supertonic, 
with  the  minor  seventh  superimposed,  which 
properly  belong  to  the  Dominant  key ;  the 
major  chord  on  the  mediant,  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  key  of  the  relative  xninor  repre- 
sented by  the  ohoord  of  the  submediant,  and 
soon. 

Bach's  use  of  harmony  was  a  perfect  adapta- 
tion to  it  of  the  principles  of  polyphony.  He 
resumed  the  principle  of  making  the  harmony 
ostensibly  the  sum  of  the  independent  parts, 
but  with  this  difference  from  the  old  style,  that 
the  harmonies  really  formed  the  substratum, 
and  that  their  progressions  were  as  intelligible 
as  the  melodies  of  which  they  seemed  to  be  the 
result.  From  such  a  principle  sprang  an  im- 
mense extension  of  the  range  of  harmonic  com- 
binations. The  essential  fundamental  chords 
are  but  few,  and  must  remain  so,  but  the  com- 
binations which  can  be  made  to  represent  them 
on  the  polyphonic  principle  are  almost  infinite. 
By  the  use  of  chromatic  passing  and  preliminary 
notes,  by  retardations,  and  by  simple  chnunatic 
alterations  of  the  notes  of  chords  according  to 
their  melodic  significance,  combinations  are  ar- 
rived at  such  as  pnszled  and  do  continue  to 
puzzle  theorists  who  regard  harmony  as  so  many 
unchangeable  lumps  01  chords  which  cannot  be 
admitted  in  music  unless  a  fundamental  bass 
can  be  found  for  them.    Thus  the  chord  of  the 
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augmented  sixth  is  probably  nothing  more  than 
the  modification  of  a  melodic  progression  of  one 
or  two  parts  at  the  point  where  naturally  they 
would  be  either  a  major  or  minor  sixth  from 
one  another,  the  downward  tendency  of  the 
one  and  the  upward  tendency  of  the  other 
causing  them  to  be  respectively  flattened  and 
sharpened  to  make  them  approach  nearer  to 
the  notes  to  which  they  are  moving.  In  the 
case  of  the  augmented  sixth  on  the  flat  second 
of  the  key,  there  is  only  one  note  to  be 
altered ;  and  as  that  note  is  constantly  altered 
in  this  fashion  in  other  combinations — ^namely  by 
substituting  the  flattened  note  for  the  natural 
diatonic  note,  as  Db  for  D  in  the  key  of  C,  by 
Carissimi,  Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  in  all  ages  of 
harmonic  music — ^it  seems  superfluous  to  consider 
whether  or  no  it  is  a  chord  with  a  double  root  as 
theorists  propose,  in  which  one  note  is  the  minor 
ninth  of  one  root»  and  the  other  the  major  third 
of  another.  The  way  in  which  ideas  became 
fixed  by  constant  recurrence  has  already  (p.  678) 
been  ixmicated  in  the  case  of  a  figure  which  wss 
very  characteristic  of  the  polyphonic  school,  and 
in  that  of  the  subdominant  seventh  with  the 
early  harmonists;  in  like  manner  modifications, 
such  as  the  augmented  sixth,  and  the  sharp  fifth 
(which  is  merely  the  straining  upwards  of  the 
upper  note  of  a  ooncord  in  its  melodic  progressioa 
to  the  next  diatonic  note),  become  so  flwniliar  by 
constant  recurrence,  that  they  are  accepted  ss 
facts,  or  rather  as  representatives,  hy  associatkHi, 
of  the  unmodified  intervals,  and  are  used  to  all 
intents  as  essential  chords  ;  and  moreover  bdng 
so  recognised,  they  are  made  liable  to  resola- 
tions  and  oombinations  with  other  notes  which 
would  not  have  been  possible  while  they  were 
in  the  unaltered  condition ;  which  is  not  resUy 
more  to  be  wondered  at  than  the  hud  that 
Bach  and  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  pre- 
decessors habitually  associated  tunes  originally 
cast  in  the  old  ecclesiastical  modes  with  harmonies 
which  would  have  been  impossible  if  those  modes 
had  not  been  superseded  by  the  modem  system 
of  scales.  The  inversion  of  the  above-mentioned 
augmented  sixth  as  a  diminished  third  is  re- 
markable for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
because  when  used  with  artistic  purpose  it  is  one 
of.  the  most  striking  chords  in  modem  music^ 
owing  to  the  gradual  contraction  towards  the 
resolution — as  is  felt  in  the  employment  of  it 
by  both  Bach  and  Beethoven  to  the  words 
*et  sepultus  est*  in  the  'Crucifixns'  of  their 
masses  in  B  minor  and  D  respectively;  snd 
in  the  second,  because  a  distinguished  modern 
theorist  (whose  work  is  in  many  respects  very 
valuable)  having  discovered  that  the  augmented 
sixth  is  a  double  rooted  chord,  says  that  it 
'  should  not  be  inverted,  because  the  upper  note, 
being  a  seoondary  harmonic,  and  capable  of  be- 
longing only  to  the  seoondary  root,  should  not  be 
beneath  the  lower,  which  can  only  belong  to  tiie 
primary  root.*  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, in  considering  the  opinions  of  theorists  on 
the  origin  of  choi^  such  as  these,  that  their 
explanations  are  not  unfrequently  given  merely 
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for  the  purpoM  of  daisifying  the  chords,  «id  of 
expoundixig  the  laws  of  their  resolations  for  the 
benefit  of  oompotera  who  might  not  be  able 
otherwise  to  employ  them  correctly. 

The  actual  number  of  eeaential  chords  has 
remained  the  same  as  it  was  when  Monteverde 
indicated  the  nature  of  the  Dominant  seventh 
by  using  it  without  preparation,  unless  a  single 
exception  be  made  in  favour  of  the  chord  of  the 
major  ninth  and  its  sister  the  minor  ninth*  both  of 
which  Helmholtz  acknowledges  may  be  taken  as 
representatives  of  the  lower  note  or  root ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  both  used  with 
remarkable  freedom,  both  in  their  preparation 
and  resolution,  by  the  great  masters.  Haydn, 
for  instance,  who  is  not  usually  held  to  be  guilty 
of  harmonic  extravagance,  uses  the  major  ninth 
on  the  Dominant  tiius  in  his  Quartet  ia  G, 
Op.  76— 
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-^- 
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and  the  minor  ninth  similarly,  and  with  as  great 
freedom,  as  follows,  in  a  Quartet  in  F  minor 
(Trautwein,  No.  3). 

I    I    •  J    ^ 


It  is  not  posnble  to  enter  here  into  discussion 
of  particular  questions,  such  as  the  nature  of  the 
chord  frequently  called  the  'Added  Sixth,'  to 
which  theorists  have  proposed  almost  as  many 
r^ots  as  the  chord  has  notes ;  Rameau  originally 
suggesting  the  Subdominant,  German  theorists 
the  Supertonic  as  an  inversion  of  a  seventh,  Mr. 
Alfred  Day  the  Dominant,  as  an  inversion  of  a 
chord  of  the  eleventh,  and  Helmholtz  returning 
to  the  Subdominant  again  in  support  of  Rameau. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  to  enter  into  particulars 
on  the  subject  of  the  diminished  seventh,  which 
modem  composers  have  found  so  useful  for  pur- 
poses of  modulation,  or  into  the  devices  01  en- 
harmonic changes,  which  are  so  fruitful  in  novel 
and  beautiful  effects,  or  into  the  discordance  or 
non-discordance  of  the  fourth.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  to  restrict  ourselves 
as  far  as  possible  to  things  which  illustrate 
general  principles ;  and  of  these  none  are  much 
more  remarkable  than  the  complicated  use  of 
suq>ensions  and  passing  notes,  which  follow  from 
the  principles  of  Bach  in  polyphony  as  applied 
to  harmony,  and  were  remarked  on  above  as 
laying  the  foundations  of  all  the  advance  that 
has  been  made  in  Harmony  since  his  time.  Sus- 
pensions are  now  taken  in  any  form  and  position 


which  can  in  the  first  place  be  possibly  prepared 
even  by  passing  notes,  or  in  the  second  place  be 
possibly  resolved  even  by  causing  afresh  discord, 
so  long  as  the  ultimate  resolution  into  concord  is 
feasible  in  an  intelligible  manner.  ThusWagner*s 
Meistersinger  opens  with  the  phrase— 


Mr^^ULLi 


eta. 


m 
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t 


£ 
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in  which  B  is  a  suspended  passing  note  resolving 
so  as  to  make  a  fresh  discord  with  the  treble, 
which  in  reality  is  resolved  into  another  discord 
made  by  the  appearance  of  a  chromatic  passing 
note,  and  does  not  find  its  way  into  an  essential 
concord  till  three  chords  further  on;  but  the 
example  is  sufficient  to  show  the  application  of 
both  principles  as  above  expressed.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  suspensions  in  existence  is  the 
following  frtna  Bach*a  Organ  Toccata  in  D 
minor — 


Of  strongly  accented  passing  notes  the  following 
are  good  examples^ 


•tc 


? 


from  the  Overture  to  the  Messiah;  and 


if'  niij' 


s 


^^ 


etc 


from  Brahms's  Ballade  in  D,  which  is  practically 
the  same  passing  note  as  that  in  the  example  from 
Handel,  but  passing  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  good  example  of  a  succession  of  combinations 
resulting  from  the  principles  above  enumerated 
with  refund  to  the  modification  of  diatonic  notes, 
and  the  use  of  chromatic  passing  notes,  occurs  in 
Bach's  Cantata,  *  Christ  unser  Herr'  (p.  208)— 


i*i^VT^ 


^ 
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In  the  and  scene  of  the  and  act  of  'Tristan 
and  Isolde*  the  combination  given  theoretically 
above  (p.  679  a)  actually  occurs,  and  two  of  the 
preliminary  chromatic  notes  (*)  are  sustained  as 
a  sxupension  into  the  next  chord— 


^^^m 


^ 


r^  lit  j  I J  = 


tie. 


-r^ H* 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  Act  of  the  same 
work  are  some  extremely  remarkable  examples 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  polyphonic  principle  to 
harmony,  entailing  very  close  modulations,  for 
which  tnere  is  not  space  here. 

The  principle  of  persistenoe  was  early  recog- 
nised in  the  use  of  what  were  called  Diatonic  suc- 
cessions or  sequences.  They  are  defined  by  Prof. 
Macfarren  as  '  the  repetition  of  a  progression  of 
harmony,  upon  other  notes  of  the  scale,  when 
all  the  parts  proceed  by  the  same  degrees  in 
each  repetition  as  in  the  original  progression,' 
irrespective  of  augmented  or  diminished  intervals, 
or  doublings  of  notes  which  in  other  cases  it  is 
not  desirable  to  double.  And  this  may  be  ex- 
panded into  the  more  general  proposition  that 
when  a  figure  has  been  established,  and  the 
principle  and  manner  of  its  repetition,  it  may 
be  repeated  analogously  without  any  conaidera* 
tion  of  the  resulting  ciroumstanoee.  Thus  Bee- 
thoven having  established  the  form  of  his  ao- 
companlment — 


^^^ 


goes  through  with  it  in  despite  of  the  consecutive 
fifths  whioH  result — 


rr^^j>i  m. 


*  * 

Again,  a  single  note  whose  stationary  character 
has  been  established  in  harmony  of  which  it 
actually  forms  a  part,  can  persist  through  har- 
monies which  are  otherwise  alien  to  it,  and 
irrespective  of  any  degree  of  dissonance  which 
results.  This  was  early  seen  in  the  use  of  a 
Pedal,  and  as  that  was  its  earliest  form  (being 
the  immediate  descendant  of  the  Drone  bass 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  Article)  the 
singular  name  of  an  inverted  Pedal  was  applied 
to  it  when  the  persistent  note  was  in  the  treble, 
as  in  an  often -quoted  instance  from  the  slow 
movement  of  the  G-minor  Symphony  of  Bee- 
thoven, and  a  fine  example  in  the  Fugue  which 
stands  as  Finale  to  Brahms's  set  of  Variations 
on  a  Theme  by  Handel,  and  in  the  example 
quoted  from  Puroeirs  Service  above.  Bee- 
thoven even  makes  more  than  one  note  persist, 
as  in  the  first  variation  on  the  Diabelli  Valse 
(op  121) — 


Another  familiar  example  of  persistence  b  per* 
sistence  of  direction,  as  it  is  a  well-known  device 
to  make  parts  which  are  progressing  in  opposite 
directions  persist  in  doing  so  irrespective  of  th« 
oombinationB  which  result.    For  the  limitatioDS 
which  may  be  put  on  these  devices  refiueDce 
must  be  made  to  the  regular  text-books,  as  they 
are  many  of  them  principles  of  expediency  and 
custom,  and  many  of  them  depend  on  laws  of 
mdodic  prc^ression,  the  oonsideratioin  of  which  it 
is  necessary  to  leave  to  its  own  particular  head. 
It  appears  then,  finally,  that  the  actual  basis 
of  harmonic  music  is  extremely  limited,  consisting 
of  concords  and  their  inversions,  and  at  best  noi 
more  than  a  few  minor  sevenths  and  major  and 
minor  ninths;    and  on  this  basis   the  art  of 
modem  music   is  constructed   by   devices  and 
principles  which  are  either  intellectually  ofMBceived 
or  are  the  fruit  of  highly  developed  musical 
instinct,  which  is  according  to  vulgar  phrue 
'inspired,*  and  thereby  diKovem  truths  at  a 
single  leap  which  the  rest  of  the  world  recognise 
as  evidently  the  result  of  so  complex  a  gene- 
ralisation that  they  are  unable  to  imagine  how 
it  was  done,  and  therefore  apply  to  it  the  nsefd 
tenn '  Inspiration.*   But  in  every  case,  if  a  novelty 
is  sound,  it  must  answer  to  verification,  and  tiw 
verification  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  intellectusl 
analysis,  which  in  fact  may  not  at  first  be  able 
to  cope  with  it.      Finally,   everything  is  ad- 
missible which  is  intellectually  verifiable,  and 
what  is  inadmissible  is  so  relatively  only.    For 
instance,   in  the  laige  majority   of  cases,  the 
simultaneous  oocurronce  of  all  the  diatonic  notes 
of  the  scale  would  be  quite  inadmissiMe,  but 
composers  have  shown  how  it  can  be  done,  and 
thero  is  no  reason  why  some  other  oompoecr 
should  not  show  how  all  the  chromatic  notes  csa 
be  added  also ;  and  if  the  principles  by  which  be 
arrived  at  the  combination  stand  the  ultimate 
test  of  analysis,  musicians  must  bow  and  ac- 
knowledge his  right  to  the  combination.    The 
history  of  harmony  is  the  history  of  ever-incres*- 
Ing  richness  of  combination,  from  the  use,  first, 
of  simple  consonances,  then  of  consonances  super- 
imposed on  one  another,  which  we  call  cooudob 
chords,  and  of  a  few   simple   discords  simply 
contrived ;  then  of  a  system  of  classification  of 
these  concords  and  discords  by  key  relationship, 
which  enables  some  of  them  to  be  used  with 
greater  freedom  than  formerly;  then  oftiieoK 
of  combinations  which  wero  specially  fiuniliar  at 
analogues  to  essential  chords ;  then  of  enlargement 
of  the  bounds  of  the  keys,  so  that  a  greater  number 
and  variety  of  chords  could  be  used  in  relation  to 
one  another,  and  finally  of  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  harmony  is  the  result  of  combined 
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melodies,  through  the  treatment  of  the  pro- 
greerioDB  of  which  the  limits  of  combination 
become  practically  co-extensive  with  the  nmnber 
of  notes  in  the  musical  system.  [C.H.H.P.] 

HAROLD  EN  ITALIE.  The  4th  of  Berlioz's 
5  symphonies,  op.  16,  dedicated  to  Humbert 
Ferrand;  for  full  orchestra  with  sola  viola;  in 
4  movements  —  (i)  'Harold  aux  montagnes. 
Scenes  de  m^lancoUe,  de  bonheur  et  de  joie.' 
Adagio  and  Allegro;  in  G.  (1)  'Marche  de 
P^lerins  ohantant  la  priM«  du  soir.'  Allegretto ; 
in  E.  (3)  'S^r^nade  d*un  Montagnard  des 
Abbruzes  k  sa  maitresse.*  Allegro  assai ;  in  C. 
(4)  'Orgie  de  Brigands.  Souvenirs  des  Sc^es 
pr^c^dentes.'  Allegro  frenetico ;  in  G.  It  was 
composed  in  1834,  and  originated  in  a  request 
of  Paganini*s  that  Berlioz  dbould  write  a  solo  in 
which  he  could  display  the  qualities  of  his 
Stradivarius  viola.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it 
did  not  fulfil  that  intention.  The  idea  of  the 
work  is  based  on  Childe  Harold.  (See  Berlioz's 
M^moires,  chap.  45.)  It  was  first  performed  at 
the  Conservatoire  Nov.  23,  1834,  but  has  been 
much  altered  since.  Score  and  parts  aro  pub- 
lished by  Schlesinger.  It  was  played  for  the 
first  time  in  England  at  the  New  Philharmonic 
Concert,  July  4,  1855.  Berlioz  conducted  and 
Ernst  played  the  viola  part.  [G.] 

HARP  (Fr.Harpe ;  Ital.  Arpa ;  Germ.  Harfe), 
A  musical  instrument  of  great  antiquity ;  in  its 
modem  development,  by  means  of  the  ingenious 
mechanism  of  tiie  double  action,  distinguished  as 
the  only  instrument  with  fixed  tones  not  formed 
by  the  ear  and  touch  of  the  player,  that  has 
separate  notes  for  sharps,  flats,  and  naturals, 
thus  approaching  written  music  more  nearly 
than  any  other. 

The  harp  presents  a  triangular  form  of  singular 
beauty,  the  graceful  curve  of  the  neck  adding 
to  the  elegance  of  its  appearance.  Although 
the  outline  has  varied  at  different  epochs  and  in 
different  countries,  the  relation  of  its  proportions 
to  the  musical  scale— a  condition  of  symmetry  in 
musical  instruments — is  in  the  harp  very  dose ; 
so  that  whether  it  be  Egyptian,  Peisian,  Mediseval, 
or  Keltic,  it  is  always  fashioned  in  beauty  of 
line,  and  often  characteristically  adorned. 

In  looking  at  a  harp  we  recognise  at  once  the 
varied  functions  of  its  structure,  'the  resonant 
instrument  is  the  soundboard,  formipg  with  its 
body  the  angle  next  the  player.  The  opposite 
angle  is  the  pillar.  Both  support  the  neck,  a 
curved  bracket  between  which  and  the  sound- 
board the  strings  aro  stretched.  In  modem 
harps  the  neck  includes  the  'oomb'  containing 
the  mechanism  for  raising  the  pitch  of  the  strings 
one  half  tone  by  the  single  action,  or  two  half 
tones  by  the  double  action.  The  pillar  is  hollow 
to  include  the  rods  working  the  mechanism. 
The  pedestal,  whero  pillar  and  soundboard  unite, 
is  the  frame  for  the  pedals,  levers  acted  upon  by 
the  feet  and  moving  the  rods  in  the  pillar. 

The  wood  used  in  a  harp  is  chiefly  sycamoro, 
but  the  soundboard  is  of  pine,  and  in  old  harps 
was  frequently  ornamented  with  painted  devices. 
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The  dimensions  of  soundboard  and  body  increase 
downwards.  Along  the  centre  of  the  soundboard 
is  glued  a  strip  of  beech,  or  other  hard  wood,  in 
wMch  aro  inserted  the  pegs  that  hold  the  lower 
ends  of  the  strings,  the  upper  ends  being  wound 
round  tuning-pins  piercing  the  wrestplank  which 
forms  the  upper  part  of  the  neck.  The  sound- 
board is  ribbed  underneath  by  two  narrow  bars, 
crossing  the  grain  of  the  pine,  their  duty  being 
to  drive  the  soundboard  into  nodes  and  figures 
of  vibration.  The  strings  aro  of  catgut,  coloured 
to  facilitate  the  recognition  of  Sva, 

the  notes  by  the  player,  the  ^ 

lowest  eight  being  spun  over,   , ,.  P    '      ' 

wire  upon  silk  or  wire  upon  ^'  ^  (jjj 
wire.  The  compass  of  an  Ex^rd  ^  t/ 
double-action  harp  is  6i  octaves.         8va. 

The  apparently  slighVresistanoe  offered  by  the 
bridge  to  the  tension  of  the  strings,  inadequate 
if  their  drawing  power  were  perpendicular,  is 
sufiicient  because  they  are  plasfed  at  an  angle. 
There  is  also  a  lateral  angle  in  the  position  of 
the  neck  and  strings,  t^ allow  for  the  strain  on 
the  side  the  strings  are  attached  to. 

The  origin  of  the  harp  mxut  be  put  back 
anterior  to  the  earliest  records  of  civilisation. 
It  was  possibly  suggested  by  the  stretched  string 
of  the  bow.  The  additigiL  of  several  strings 
would  be  analogous  to  binding  several  reeds  or 
whistles  togethe)r  to  form  a  syrinx,  both  con- 
trivances apparently  preceding  the  shortening  to 
different  lengths  by  the  finger  of  a  single  vibrating 
string,  as  in  a  lute,  or  the  shortening  of  the 
vibrating  column  of  air  in  a  pipe  by  means  of' 
holes  pCTforated  in  it  to  be  stopped  also  by  the 
fingers.  The  oldest  monuments  of  the  harp  are 
E^mtian,  Those  first  seen  by  Bruce,  painted 
on  the  wall  of  a  burying-plaoe  at  Thebes,  are 
supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  1 3th  century  B.o. 
These  are  very  large  harps,  richly  ornamented, 
and  standing,  to  judge  from  the  players,  more* 
than  six  feet  high.  These  instruments,  which 
have  been  often  described,  having  no  fix>nt  pil- 
lar, could  have  had  no  great  tension,  and  were 
probably  of  a  low  and  sweet  tone.  But  while 
all  Egyptian  harps  wanted  this  important  mem- 
ber for  support,  they  wero  not  limited  to  one 
size.  Thero  seems  to  have  been  a  great  variety 
in  dimensions,  number  of  strings,  and  amount  of 
ornament.  Some,  like  Brace's,  were  placed  upon 
the  ffTOund ;  others  were  upon  rests  or  stools, 
to  adiaiit  of  the  player's  standing.  Those  held, 
by  seated  players  were  more  l^e  the  Greek  < 
tngonon,  a  link  between  the  harp  and  lyre. 

The  Assyrian  harps  resembled  the  Egyptian  in 
having  no  frx>nt  pillar,  but  differed  in  the  sound- 
board being  uppermost,  the  lower  angle  being 
a  simple  bar  for  the  attachment  of  the  strings. 
Mr.  Ehigel  ('  Music  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations,*  . 
London,  1864)  regards  the  absence  or  presence  of 
the  front  pillar  as  distinguishing  the  Eastern 
harp  from  the  Western,  but  it  may  be  that  the 
distinction  is  rather  that  of  ancient  and  modem,  • 
for  the  very  earliest  Western  harp  of  which  a' 
representation  exists,  that  in  Bunting*s  '  Ancient' 
mWc  of  Ireland,'  attributed  by  him  to  an  earlier 
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date  tlian  AJ).  830,  has  no  firont  mlkr.  The 
beautiful  form  of  the  more  modern  Iriah  harp  ia 
well  known  firom  its  repreaentation  in  the  rojal 
ooat  of  anna.  Two  specimena  are  to  be  leen  in 
South  Kennnfliton  Museum :  one  is  a  oaat  of  the 
ancient  harp  m  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  Brian  Boiroimhe.  In  these 
the  body  is  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so,  instead 
6i  slanting,  as  in  modem  harps;  the  front  pillar 
being  ouired  to  admit  of  this,  and  the  neck — in  the 
Irish  harp  called  the  Harmonic  Cuire— descend- 
ing ra^er  to  meet  it.  This  form  gives  a  more 
acute  angle  to;the  strings,  which  were  of  brass* 
two  tc^each  note,  the  sounds  \wng  produced  by 
the  pointed  finger-nails  of  the  player.  The  number 
of  strings  is  uncertain,  but  the  fraffments  of  the 
'  Dalway '  harp,  shown  in  the  Special  Exhibition 
at  South  Kensington  in  1872,  inscribed  'Sgo 
aum  Kegina  Cithararum,'  and  dated  ▲.!>.  1621, 
justify  our  assuming  the  large  scale  of  fifty-two 
for  this  instrument. 

The  Irish  Gaelie  harp  must  have  been  the 
Scotch  Gaelio  one  also.  According  to  Gunn  (His- 
torical Inquiry,  etc.,  Edinburgh  1807)  a  lady  of 
the  dan  Lament  in  Argyle  took  a  hsjrp  with  her 
on  her  marriage  in  1640  to  Robertson  of  Lude, 
which  had  for  several  centuries  been  the  haip  of 
a  succession  of  Highland  bards.  Gunn  descrioed 
it  as  then  existing,  38  inches  high  and  16  broad, 
with  30  strings.  Another,  also  then  existing 
and  in  excellent  preservation,  he  stated  to  have 
been  the  gift  of  Queen  Mary  to  Miss  Gardyn  of 
Banchory.  It  was  smaller  than  the  Lude  harp, 
and  could  only  have  carried  twenty-^ight  strings. 

The  Welch  Harp  has  likewise  a  perpendicular 
body,  but  is  larger  than  the  Irisn,  Increasing 
coniriderably  downwards.  The  neck  ascends,  the 
front  pillar  being  longer.  The  Welch  harp  has 
three  rows  of  g^t  strings,  the  outer  rows  being 
unisons  in  diatonic  series,  the  inner  the  chromatic 
semitones.  There  is  one  at  South  Kensington, 
lent  by  Ladjf  Llahover. 

The  earliest  representatioo  of  the  portable 
mediaeval  harp,  which  so  many  painters  loved 
to  delineate  along  with  lutes  and  viols,  is  perhaps 
that  in  Gerbert*s  '  De  Cantu  et  Musica  Sacra,' 
copied  from  a  MS.  of  the  9th  century  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Blaise  in  the  Black  Forest, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1768.  The  form  of  this 
instrument  is  preserved  in  the  modem  haip,  the 
front  pillar  only  differing  in  being  straight  in- 
stead of  slightlv  curving,  to  admit  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  rods  for  working  the  pedals. 

That  the  Westem  harp  belongs  to  Northem 
Europe  in  its  origin  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt. 
Mr.  Max  Muller  claims  the  name  as  Teu- 
tonic, and  has  contributed  these  historic  and 
dialectic  forms : — Old  High  German,  ffarapha ; 
Middle  do.,  Harpfe;  Modem  do.,  Harft\  Old 
Norse,  Harpa,  fVom  the  last  were  derived  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  Arpa^  the  Portuguese 
Harpa,  and  the  French  Harpe — ^the  aspirate 
showing  the  Teutonic  origin.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
form  was  Hearpe.  The  Basque  and  Sdavonian, 
as  well  as  the  Romance,  took  the  name  with  the 
instrument,  but  there  is  a  remarkable  exception 
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m  the  &ct  of  the  Keltic  peoples  haioi^  their 
own  names,  and  these  again  divided  aeooidi^g 
to  the  Gaelio  and  Cynmrio  branchea.  Prince 
Louis  Luden  Bonaparte  has  supplied  the  fol- 
lowing illustration: — Irish  Gaelic,  OZdirscoci; 
Scotch  do.,  CTdrsocA ;  Manx,  Claaiagh ;  Welch, 
Telyn ;  Cornish,  Tddn ;  Breton,  Tdeu, 

The  Medieval  harp,  a  simple  diatonic  instru- 
ment, was  sufiScient  in  its  time,  but  when  modem 
instrumental  music  arose,  its  limits  were  found 
too  narrow,  and  notwithstanding  its  charm  cf 
tone  it  would  have  fSsllen  into  olmvion.  It  had 
but  one  scale,  and  to  obtain  an  accidental  semi- 
tone the  only  resource  was  to  shorten  the  string 
as  much  as  was  needed  by  firmly  pressing  it  with 
the  finger.  But  this  was  a  poor  expedient,  as  it 
robbed  the  harpist  for  the  time  of  the  use  of 
one  hand.  Chromatic  haips  were  attempted  by 
German  makers  in  the  last  century  and  earlv 
in  thb,  but  it  was  found  impracticable  through 
difficulty  of  execution  to  give  the  harp  thirteen 
strings  in  each  octave,  by  which  each  would 
have  been  a  sharp  to  its  next  lower  and  a  flat 
to  its  next  higher  string.  The  first  step  towards 
the  reconstmction  of  the  harp  was  due  to  a  IV- 
rolese,  who  came  upon  the  idea  of  screwing  little 
crooks  of  metal  (erolcheta)  into  the  neck,  which 
when  turned  against  the  string  would  cause  the 
shortening  necessary  for  a  chromatic  interrsL 
Still  the  harpist  lort  the  use  of  one  hand  while 
placing  or  releasing  a  crook,  and  one  string  only 
was  modified,  not  its  octaves.  Aboot  the  yesr 
1 720,  one  Hoiehbmcker,  a  native  of  Donauw6rth 
in  Bavaria,  conceived  and  executed  the  fint 
pedal  mechanism,  and  rendered  the  haip  fit  for 
modulation,  by  using  the  foot  to  raise  eabch  opea 
string,  at  will  and  instantaneously,  half  a  tone 
higher,  and  leaving  the  player's  hands  free. 
This  brought  about  a  veiy  remarkable  revolution 
in  harp -playing,  giving  the  instrument  eight 
major  scales  and  five  minor  complete^  besides 
three  minor  scales  descending  only.  Hoeh- 
bmcker^s  mechanism  acted  upon  crooks  whidi 
pressed  the  strings  above  nuts  projecting  from 
the  neck.  But  there  were  inconveniences  arisiiig 
from  this  constraction;  each  string  acted  upon 
by  a  cj^k  was  removed  frtxn  the  plane  of  the 
open  strings,  an  impediment  to  the  fingering, 
and  frequent  cause  of  jarring,  and  the  stopped 
strings  were  less  good  in  tone  than  the  opea. 
A  fault  no  less  serious  was  due  to  the  mechaniBm 
being  adjusted  to  the  wooden  neck,  which  was 
intrMtaUe  for  the  curving  rea  uired ;  if  too  mnch 
bent  it  was  liable  to  break,  ana  if  not  bent  enough 
the  middle  strings  would  break  when  tuned  up 
from  being  too  long. 

Hie  first  to  make  harpe  without  crooks,  and  yet 
to  stop  half  tones,  were  Frenchmen— »tJie  Coo- 
sineaus,  father  and  son.  They  pasoed  each  string 
between  two  small  pieces  of  metal  {heqtdUts) 
placed  beneath  the  bridge-pin.  Then  by  the 
pedal  action  these  metal  pieces  were  made  to  graai 
the  string,  and  shorten  it  the  distance  required. 
The  Cousineaus  also  introduced  a  alide  to  raise 
or  lower  the  bridge-pin  regulating  the  length 
of  the  string,  and  placed  each  system  of  levers 
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belonging  to  stringi  of  the  aame  imme  between 
metal  plates  which  were  bevelled  to  make  them 
lighter.  Thus  the  neck  could  be  carved  at 
pleasure,  and  its  solidity  being  assured,  the 
proportions  of  the  strings  oould  be  more  accurately 
established.  About  1783  they  doubled  the  pedals 
and  connected  mechanism,  and  thus  constructed 
the  first  double-action  harp.  The  pedals  were 
arranged  in  two  rows,  and  the  tuning  of  the 
o^ten  strings  was  changed  to  the  scale  of  Cb 
instead  of  Eb,  as  in  the  single -action  harps. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Cousineaus  made 
many  double  action  harps;  they  were  still  too 
imp^ect ;  and  the  Bevolution  must  have  closed 
their  business,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  them. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  perfecting  of  the  harp 
by  that  great  mechanician  SebMtian  Eraro, 
whose  merit  it  was  to  leave  this  instrument  as 
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complete  as  the  Cremona  school  of  luthiers  left 
the  violin.  His  earliest  essays  to  improve  the 
harp  date  about  1 786,  and  were  confined  to  the 
sin^e  action.  He  worked  npon  a  new  principle, 
the  fork  mechanism,  and  in  his  harps  which 
were  finished  about  1789,  the  arrangement  of 
it  was  chiefly  internal;  the  studs  that  shorten 
the  strings  idone  performing  their  functions  ex- 
ternally. He  patented  in  London  in  1794  a 
fork  mechanism  external  to  the  plate.    He  made 


a  double-action  harp  in  1801,  patenting  it  in 
1809,  but  it  was  not  until  1810  that  he  produced 
the  culmination  of  his  beautiful  contrivance, 
which  has  since  been  the  model  for  all  harp 
makers.  In  this  harp,  as  in  the  single  action  one, 
Erard  maintained  seven  pedals  only,  and  simply 
augmented  the  extent  of  movement  of  the  cranks 
and  tringles  (or  levers)  acted  upon  by  the  pillar- 
rods,  to  give  successively  a  portion  of  revolution  to 
the  disks  fix)m  which  the  studs  project ;  the  first 
movement  of  the  pedal  serving  to  idiorten  strings 
of  the  same  name,  to  produce  the  first  half  tone» 
the  second  movement  of  the  pedal  for  the  second 
half  tone,  the  contrivance  oeing  so  ingenious 
that  the  position  of  the  upper  disk — the  second 
to  move  but  the  first  to  act  upon  the  strings — is 
not  changed  when  the  lower  disk  completes  its 
movement  of  revolution  and  acts  upon  the  strings 
also. 

The  drawing  represents  3  sections  of  the  neck 
of  Erard*s  double  action  harp,  and  shows  the 
position  of  the  forks  and  external  levers,  (i)  when 
the  strings  are  open,  (2)  when  stopped  for  the 
first  half  tone,  and  (3)  when  stopped  for  the 
second.    Two  strings  are  shewn  for  each  pitch. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  footi  upon  a 
pedal,  as  it  may  be  fixed  in  a  notch  and  set  free 
when  not  requ^ed ;  spiral  springs  with  two  arms 
fixed  beneath  the  pedestal  accelerate  the  return 
of  the  pedals.  Unlike  the  weighty  expedient  of 
the  Cousineaus,  there  are  but  two  brass  plates 
which  form  the  comb  concealing  the  greater  part 
of  the  action.  Lastly,  Erard  made  the  convex 
body  bearing  the  soundboard  of  one  piece,  doing 
away  with  Sie  old  lute-like  plan  of  building  it 
up  with  staves. 

As  already  stated,  the  double-action  harp  is 
tuned  in  Cb.  By  taking  successively  the  seven 
pedals  for  the  half-tone  transposition,  it  can  be 
played  in  Gb,  Db,  Ab,  Eb,  Bb,  F,  and  Ci}.  By 
the  next  action  of  the  pedals,  completing  the  rise 
of  the  whole  tone,  the  haip  is  set  successively  in 
6,  D,  A,  E,  B,  F|,  and  CJ.  The  mii\or  scales 
can  only  be  set  in  their  descending  form,  the 
ascending  requiring  change  of  pedals.  Changes 
by  transposition  constitute  a  formidable  difficulty 
in  playing  keyed  instruments  through  the  altered 
fingering  required.  On  the  harp  passages  may 
be  repeated  m  any  key  with  fingermg  a£«iolutely 
the  same.  The  complication  of  scale  fingering, 
so  troublesome  to  pianoforte  playing,  is  with  the 
harp  practically  unknown. 

The  harmonics  of  the  harp  are  frequently  used 
by  solo  players,  and  '  the  sonorousness  of  these 
mysterious  notes  when  used  in  combination  with 
flutes  and  clarinets  in  the  medium*  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  Berlioz.  ('Modem  Instra- 
mentation,'  Novello  1858.) 

In  describing  the  Double  -  action  Harp  of 
Sebastian  Erard,  the  writer  has  been  much 
helped  by  a  report,  read  before  the  French 
Institute  in  1815,  and  lent  to  him  by  Mr.  Greorge 
Bruzaud.  [A.  J.  H.] 

HARPER,  Thomas,  bom  at  Worcester  May 
3,  1787 ;  when  about  ten  yean  of  age  came  to 
liondon  and  learnt  the  horn  and  trumpet  under 
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Eley,  then  master  of  the  East  India  Volunteer 
Band.  He  soon  afterwards  became  a  member 
of  the  band  and  a  great  proficient  on  the  trampet. 
He  continued  in  the  band  nearly  i8  yean,  during 
the  first  7  of  which  he  also  performed  in  the 
orchestras  of  some  of  the  minor  theatres.  About 
1 806  he  was  appointed  principal  trumpet  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  the  English  Opera  House,  Lyceum. 
In  1820  he  was  engaged  in  the  same  capacity  at 
the  Birmingham  Musical  Festival,  and  in  the 
following  year  succeeded  the  elder  Hyde  at  the 
Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  the  Italian  Opera, 
and  all  the  pricipal  concerts  and  festiyals,  a 
position  whi(»i  he  retained  for  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany nominated  him  inspector,  of  the  musical 
instruments  supplied  to  their  bands,  an  appoint- 
ment which  he  held  until  his  death.  Haiper 
played  on  the  slide  trumpet,  and  produced  a 
pure,  brilliant,  and  even  tone,  with  a  conunand 
of  execution  which  enabled  him  to  surmount 
the  greatest  difficulties  on  his  most  difficult  in- 
strument. He  was  stricken  with  mortal  sickness 
at  a  rehearsal  in  Exeter  Hall  for  a  concert  of 
the  Harmonic  Union,  and  died  in  a  few  hours 
afterwards  on  Jan.  ao,  1853.  He  was  author  of 
an  Instruction  Book  for  the  Trumpet.  Harper 
lefb  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Thomas, 
succeeded  his  father  in  all  his  appointments  as 
principal  trumpet,  a  position  he  still  holds ;  the 
secona,  Charles,  long  filled  the  place  of  prin- 
cipal horn  in  the  best  orchestras;  and  the 
youngest,  Edmund,  also  a  horn  player,  settled  at 
Hillsborough,  Ireland,  as  pianist  and  organist, 
and  died  there.  May  18,  1869.  [W.H.H.] 

HARPSICHORD  (Pr.  Clavecin;  Ital.  Clavi- 
cembalo, Oravieenibalo,  not  unfrequently  Cembalo 
only,  also  Harpicordo;  Genn.  Clavicymhel,  Kiel- 
fliigel,  FlUgeS),  The  most  important  of  the  group 
of  keyed  instnmaents  that  preceded  the  piano- 
forte, holding  during  the  loth,  17th,  and  i8th 
tonturies  a  position  analo«)us  to  that  now  ac- 
corded to  the  grand  pianoforte.  It  had  a  place 
in  the  orchestra  as  an  accompanying  instrument 
when  the  first  opera  and  the  first  oratorio  were 
performed  (Florence  and  Rome,  about  A.D.  1600), 
and  during  the  time  of  Handel  and  Bach  was 
the  constant  support  to  the  recUativo  eeceo,  its 
weak  bass  notes  oeing  reinforced  by  large  lutes 
and  viols,  and  ultimately  by  violoncellos  and 
double  basses.  Towards  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century  the  instrument  was  withdrawn  S  and 
the  big  fiddles  were  left  by  themselves  to  accom- 
pany the  ordinary  recitative  in  a  fashion  more 
peculiar  than  satisfactory. 

The  name  harpsichord  is  the  English  variant 
of  the  original  harpicordo,  which,  l£ke  clavicem- 
balo, clavicordo,  spmetto,  and  pianoforte,  betrays 
its  Italian  origin,  ^he  clavicordo  was  a  table- 
shaped,  five-oomered  harpicordo,  rectangular,  like 
the  German  clavichord,  but  otherwise  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  instrument,  which  was  made  to 
sound  by  'tangents,*  or  simple  brass  uprights 

1  The  Kfaut'i  Birthday  Ode  hm  MwompuiM  by  tha  hanNdehord 
irotQ  Jnite  4th.  ITM^  wb«n  *  grand  plaoo  wm  ratiatltatad,  a  haijMl- 
chord  haTioc  bc«o  tuad  at  tba  raheanal.  | 
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firom  the  keys.  .All  instruments  of  the  harpsi- 
chord, davioemlmlo,  or  spinet  family  were  on 
the  plectrum  principle,  and  therefore  were  in- 
capable  of   dynamic  .modification    of  tone  by 
difference  of  touch.    The  strings  were  set  in 
vibration  by  points  of  quill  or  hard  leather, 
elevated  on  wooden  uprights,  known  as  jacks,  and 
twitching  or  plucking  thein  as  the  depression 
of  the  keys  caused  the  points  to  pass  upwards.  \ 
[Jack.]   Leather  points  were  probably  used  firsts 
since  we  leam  firom  Scaliger,  who  lived  1484- 
1 550  (Poetioes,  lib.  i.  cap.  48),  that  crowquills  were 
introduced  in  keved  instruments  sobaequent  to 
his  boyhood,  and  he  informs  us  that  through  them 
the  name  'spinet'  (firom  Jptne,  a  thoiii  or  point) 
became  applied  to  what  had  been  known  as  the 
*clavicymbal*and'harpichord.'  The  Canon  Paul 
Belisonius,  of  Pavia,  is  said  to  have  introduced 
quills :  the  use  of  leather  is  shown  in  a  harpsi- 
chord by  Baffo,  dated  aj>.  1574*  and  presently 
to  be  referred  to ;  and  in  one  by  the  elder  An- 
dreas Ruckers  of  Antwerp,  dated  AJ).  1614,  mow 
in  the  possession  of  Col.  Hopkinson. 

Hi  is  the  principle  of  the  plectrum  that  derivei 
the  descent  of  the  harpsichord  from  the  psaltery, 

{'ust  as  the  pianoforte  is  derived,  by  uudogy  at 
east,  from  the  dulcimer,  and  the  clavichord  from 
the  moveable-bridged  tonnochord  'A  the  model  lor 
the  shape  of  the  long  harpsichord  being  that 
kind  of  psaltery  which  the  common  people  called 
'  istromento  di  poroo* — from  a  auppoeed  re- 
semblance between  the  trapeze  form  and  a  jng'i 
head.  [See  Psaltsbt.]  ^There  is  an  interesting 
suggestion  of  this  connection  of  the  haipsicfaard 
with  the  psaltery  preserved  in  the  churcii  of  the 
Certosa^  near  Pavia,  built  about  a  j>.  I475.  King 
David,  who  in  the  Middle  Ages  always  played 
a  psaltery,  is  there  shown  holding  ao  ^istromento 
di  poroo.'  The  body  of  the  psaltery  u  open,  and 
shows  eight  keys,  lying  parallel  with  the  eight 
strings.  David  touches  tne  keys  with  his  right 
hand,  and  uses  the  left  to  damp  the  strings. 
All  this  may  be  the  sculptor's  fancy,  but  Dr. 
Ambros  (Geschichte  der  Musik,  1864)  regards  it 
as  a  recollection  of  a  real  instrument,  i&hoogh 

r*  Bolete,  somewhere  seen  by  him.  , 
The  earliest  mention  of  the  harpsichord  is 
under  the  name  of  clavicymbolum,  in  the  rolei 
of  the  Minnesingers,  by  Eberhard  Cersne^  a.d. 
1404.  ,  With  it  occur  the  clavichord,  the  mono- 
chord  and  other  musical  instrum^ts  in  use  at 
that  time.  [See  ClayichoBd.]  ^^The  absoioe 
of  any  prior  mention  or  illustration  of  keyed 
stringed  instruments  is  negative  evidence  only, 
but  it  may  be  assumed  to  prove  their  invention 
to  have,  been  shortly  before  that  date— say  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century,  especially  ss 
Jean  de  Muris,  writing  in  a.d.  1323  (Musics 
speculativa),  and  enumerating  musical  instru- 
ments, makes  no  reference  to  either  davioem- 
balo  or  clavichord,  but  describes  the  monoGhord 
(recommending  four  strings  however^  as  in  use 
for  measuring  intervals  at  that  time^  Moreo?er 
there  was  no  music  wire  before  this  'epoch ;  the 
earliest  record  of  wire  drawing  being  A.D.  155  it 
at  Augsburg.    It  may  occur  to  the  reader— why 
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wen  haiQinen  not  sooner  introduced  after  the 
natural  suggestion  of  the  Dulcimer,  instead  of 
the  field  being  so  long  occupied  by  the  less 
effective  jack  and  tangent  contrivances?  The 
chasm  untraversable  by  all  forgotten  Cristoforis 
and  Schroters  was  the  gap  between  wrestplank 
and  soundboard,  for  the  passage  of  the  hammers, 
which  weakened  the  frame  and  prohibited  the 
introduction  of  thicker  strings  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  impact  of  hammers.  It  took  more 
than  three  hunched  years  to  bridge  this  chasm 
by  stronger  framing,  and  thus  render  hammers 
possible.  / 

As  pianofortes  have  been  made  in  three  quite 
different  shapes,  the  grand,  the  square,  and  the 
upright,  there  were  as  many  varieties  of  the 
jack  instruments — to  wit,  the  harpsichord  proper 
(clavicembalo,  dayecin,  or  fliigel)  of  trapeze 
form ;  the  clavicordo,  of  oblong  or  pentangular 
form,  fr^uently  called  spinet  or  virginal;  and 
the  upright  harpsichord,  or  davicytherium.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  long  harpsichords 
were  often  described  as  spinet  or  virginal,  from. 
their  plectra  or  their  use  by  young  ladies ;  but 
the  table-shaped  ones  known  commonly  by  the 
latter  names  were  never  called  harpsichords.* 
No  specimen  of  the  upright  harpsichord  seems 
to  exist,  yet  the  instrument  has-been  made  in  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  bince  a  receipt  for 
one,  dated  1 753,  and  signed  by  the  maker,  Samuel 
Blumer, '  Harpsichord  and  Spinet  Maker  in  Great 
Poultney  Street,  near  Golden  Square,  London. 
N.6.  Late  foreman  to  Mr.  Shudi,  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Messrs.  Broadwood* 

We  are  spared  the  neceesi1||y  of  reconstructing 
the  older  harpsichords  from  the  obscure  and 
often  inaccurate  allusions'  of  the  older  writers, 
such  as  Yirdung  and  Kircher,  by  the  valuable 
collection  now  in  South  Kensington  Museum, 
that  includes  instnuhents"  of  this  fiunily  dating 
from  A.D.  1555  to  Pascal  Taskin,  aj>,  1786.  In 
private  hands,  but  accessible  to  the  enquirer,  are 
larffe  harpsichords  by  Tschudi  and  by  Kirkman, 
stiU  playable.  The  oldest  harpsichord  in  the 
Museiun  is  a  Venetian  clavicembalo,  signed  and 
dated  'Joanes  Antonius  Baffo,  Yenetus,  1574.' 
It  has  a  compass  of  4}  octaves, 
from  C  to  F,  the  extn^me  limits 
of  the  human  voice.  /Raising  the 
top  and  looking  inmde,  we  ob- 
serve the  harp-like  disposition  of 
the  strings  as  in  a  modem  grand  piano,  which 
led  Ghdilei,  the  father  of  th^  astronomer  Galileo, 
to  infer  the  direct  derivation  of  the  harpsichord 
from  the  harp.'  In  front,  immediately  over  the 
keys,  is  the  wrestplank,  with  the  tuning-pins 
inserted,  round  which  are  wound  the  near^ 
ends  of  the  strings — in  this  instrument  two  to 
each  note — the  further  ends  being  attached  to 
hitchpins,  drivoi  into  the  soundboard  itself, 
and  following  the  angle  of  the  bent  side  of  the 
case  to  theu  narrow  end,  where  the  longest 
strings  are  sjtretched. "  There'b  a  straight  bridge 
along  the  e^ge  of  the  wrestplank,  and  a  curved 
bridge  upox ,  the  soundboard.  The  strings  pass 
over  these  I  ridges,  between  which  they  vibrate, 
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and  the  impulse  of  their  vibrations  is  o(Hnmu- 
nicated  by  tne  curved  bridge  to  the  soundboard. 
The  plectra  or  jacks,  with  the  exception  that 
they  cany  points  of  leather  instead  of  quill,  are 
the  same  as  in  later  instruinents.  [See  Ja€K.] 
This  Venetian  harpsichord  has  a  separate  case, 
from  which  it  could  be  withdrawn  for  perform- 
ance,  a  contrivance  usual  in  Italy,  the  outer 
case  being  frequently  adorned  with  painting. 
The  raised  blodcs  on  each  side  the  keys,  by 
which  the  instrument  was  drawn  out  of  the 
case,  survived  long  after,  when  there  was  no 
out^  case.  Lastly,  the  natural  keys  are  white 
and  the  sharps  black,  the  rule  in  Italian  keyed 
instruments,  the  Grerman  practice  having  been 
the  reverse. 

Reference  to  the  oblong  'clavicordi,*  in  which. 
South  Kensington  Museum  is  rich,  will  be  found 
under  Spikst.  The  actual  workmanship  of  all 
these  Italian  keyed  instruments  was  indifferent ; 
|we  m^st  turn  to  the  Netherlands  for  that  care 
in  manipulation  and  choice  of  material^  which, 
united  with  constructive  ingenuity  equalling  that 
of  the  best  Italian  artists,  culminated  in  the 
Double  Haipsichords  of  the  Ruckers  family  of 
Antwerp./   [See  Rdokebs.] 

Of  this  funily  there  were  four  members  living 
and  working  between  1579  ^^^  '^5^  ^^  later, 
who  achiev^  great  reputation.  \  Their  instru- 
ments are  known  by  their  signatures;  and  by 
the  monograms  forming  the  ornamental  rosette 
or  soundhole  in  the  soundboard — a  survival  from 
the  psaltery.  The  great  im^vement  of  the 
harpsichord  is  attributed  to  Hans,  the  eldest, 
who,  by  adding  to  the  two  unison  strings  of 
each  note  a  third  of  shorter  length  and  finer  wire 
tuned  an  octave  higher,  increased  the  power  and 
brilliancy  of  the  tone.\  To  employ  this  addition 
at  will,  alone,  or  with  one  or  both  the  unison 
strings,  he  contrived,  after  the  example  of  the 
organ,  a  second  keyboard,  and  stops  to  be  moved 
by  the  hand,  for  the  control  of  the  registers  or 
slides  of  jacks  acting  upon  the  strings.  By 
these  expedients  all  Uie  legitimate  variety  ever 
given  to  the  instrument  was  secured.  The 
Ruckers  harpsichord  given  by  Messrs.  Broadwood 
to  South  Kensington  Museiun,  signed  and  dated 
'Andreas  Ruckers  me  fecit  Antverpise  1651'  (see 
next  page),  said  to  have  been  left  by  Handel  to 
Christopher  Smith,  shows  these  additions  to  the 
construction,  and  was,  ia  the  writer's  remenw 
brance,  before  the  soundboard  gave  way,  of  deli« 
dously  soft  and  delicately  reedy  HnAre,  ^The 
tension  being  comparatively  small,  these  hirpsi- 
chords  lasted  much  longer  than  our  modem 
pianofortes,  even  of  the  best  oonstructien,  James 
Shudi  Broadwood  ('Notes,.'  1838)  states  that 
many  Ruckers  harpsichords  were  in  existence  and 
good  condition  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  fetched  high  prices ;  one  having 
sold  in  1 770  for  3000  fruncs  (£1 20).    \ 

When  the  Ruckers  family  passed  away  we  hear 
no  more  of  Antwerp  as  the  dty  of  harpsichord 

*  The  oldest  trace  In  the  Netherlands  of  the  harpslehord  or  eUreclA 
ts  that  a  boose  in  Antwerp,  In  the  parish  of  Notre  Dame,  bote  bv 
U32tlMBaiiiaof'deClaTlilmbeIe.*  
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makers ;  liondon  and  Paris  took  ap  the  tale  J  But 
all  these  Antwerp  workmen  belonged  of  right  to 
tiie  Guild  of  St.  Lake,  the  ardst^s  corporation,  to 
which  they  were  in  the  first  instance  introduced 
by  the  practice  of  omamentinff  their  instrmnents 
with  painting  and  earring.  In  1 557  ten  of  the 
Antwerp  hai^chord  makers  petitioned  the  deans 
and  masters  of  the  guild  to  be  admitted  without 
submitting  masterpieces,  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
commune  consenting,  in  the  next  year  they  were 
received.  The  responsibility  of  signing  their  work 
was  perhaps  the  foundation  of  the  great  reputation 
afterwards  enjoyed  by  Antwerp  tor  harpsichords 
and  similar  musical  instruments.  ('  Reoherohes,* 
etc.,  L^n  de  Burfoure,  Brussels,  1863.) 
^  The  earliest  historical  mention  of  the  harpsi> 
ehord  in  England  occurs  under  the  name  of 
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ClarieymbaU,  ajx  150a.  Hie  late  Dr.  Bimbaiili 
('The  Pianoforte,*  London  i860)  ocdlected  this 
and  other  refersnoes  to  <^d  keyed  iDatrnmaits 
firom  records  of  Privy  Purse  expenses  and  from 
contemporaiy  poets.  The  house -proverbs  of 
Leckingfield,  the  reddence  of  Algomon  Percy 
in  the  time  of  Heniy  YU,  preserved  {tor  the 
house  was  burnt)  in  a  MS.  in  the  Britiidi  Mu- 
seum, named  it  'darisymbaHs.'  For  a  long 
while  after  this,  if  the  instrument  existed,  it  was 
known  under  a  general  name,  as  *  viiginalls.'  It 
was  the  school  of  Ruckers^  transferred  to  this 
country  by  a  Fleming  named  TabeU  that  was  the 
real  basis  of  harpsichord  making  as  a  distinct 
businsM  in  this  country,  separating  it  finom  organ 
building  with  which  it  had  been,  as  in  Fluid- 
en,  often  oombined.    Tabel*a  pupils  Buikhsid 


Tschudi  (cmgliei  Shudi)  and  Jacob  Kirchmann 
{angliei  Kirkman),  became  £unous  in  the  last 
century,  developing  the  harpsichord  in  the  di- 
rection of  power  and  majesty  of  tone  to  the 
farthest  limit.  I  The  difference  in  length  between 
a  Rnckers  and'a  Shudi  or  Kirkman  harpsichord, 
—viz.  from  6  or  7j  feet  to  nearly  9  feet,  is 
In  direct  proportion  to  this  increase  of  power. 
Stronger  framing  and  thicker  stringing  helped 
in  the  production  of  their  pompous,  rushing- 
sounding  instruments.  Perbipe  Shudi*s  were 
the  longest,  as  he  carried  his  later  instruments 
down  to  G  in  the  bass,  while  KirlcTnftn  remained 
at  F ;  but  the  latter  set  up  one  row    a^.  — 
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of  jacks  with  leather  instead  of 
auUls,  and  with  due  increase  in 
the  forte  combination.  Shudi,  in 
his  hwt  years  (aj>.  1769),  patented  a  Venetian 
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Swell,  an  adaptation  fit>m  the  ofgSKiL  to  tbi 
harpsichord.  Kirkman  added  a  pedal  to  ruM 
a  portion  of  the  top  or  cover.  Both  used  tvo 
pedals ;  the  one  for  the  swells  the  other  by  is 
external  lever  apparatus  to  shut  off  the  odsft 
and  one  of  the  unison  registers,  leaving  tltf 
player  with  both  hands  free,  an  inventioa  of 
John  Hayward^s,  described  in  Maoe's  *  Munok'i 
Monument,'  a.d.  1676,  p.  235. 
^  In  these  1 8th-centuiy  harpsichords,  the  Ylenak 
practice  of  ornamenting  wiw  painting — cfbm  t)» 
cause  of  an  instrument  being  broken  up  when  v 
longer  efficient — was  done  away  with  i  also  tiift 
laudable  old  custom  of  mottoes  to  remind  tlw 
player  of  the  analogous  brevity  of  Ufa  and  soood, 
of  the  divine  nature  of  the  gift  of  jnusiCp  or  of 
dead  wood  reviving  as  living  tone.  But  it  «*■ 
when  the  instrument  went  out  alttgether  that 
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this  enrichment  of  picture  galleriei  by  the 
demolition  of  harpricnordB  wis  most  effected. 
The  number  of  Rucken  however  known  to  exist 
has  been  extended  byresearch  to upwardsof  thirty* 
Still  there  was  great  care  in  the  artistic  choice 
of  wood  and  in  the  cabinet-work  of  Tschudi^s 
beautiful  instruments.  One  in  the  possession  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  long  preserved 
in  Kew  Palace,  is  quite  a  masterpiece  in  these 
respects.  \^t  bears  Tschndi*s  name,  spelt,  as 
was  usual,  Shudi ;  the  date  1 740  and  maker*s 
nmnber  94  are  inside.  The  compass  is  as  in  the 
South  Kensington  Ruckers,  G  to  F,  without  the 
lowest  6|.  Two^  of  1758  (probably)  and  1766, 
are  in  the  New  Palace  at  Potsdam,  and  were 
Frederick  the  6reat*s.  Messrs.  Broadwood  have 
one  dated  1771,  with  five  and  a  half  octaves, 
C  to  F,  Venetian  Swell  and  five  stops,  comprising 
the  two  unisons  and  octave  of  the  Kuckers,  with 
a  slide  of  jacks  striking  the  strings  much  nearer 
to  the  bridge  (also  a  Ruckers  contrivance),  and 
producing  a  more  twanging  quality  of  tone,  the 
•o-oalled  *  lute '-stop  and  a  'buff*- stop  of  small 
pieces  of  leather,  brought  into  contact  with  the 
strings,  damping  the  tone  and  thus  giving  a  kind  of 
piaiecUo  effect.  This  fine  instrument  was  used 
by  Moscheles  in  his  Historical  Concerts  in  1837, 
and  by  Mr.  Pauer  in  similar  perf(nmanoes  in 
1 86a,  63,  and  67.  There  is  idso  one  in  the 
Musik  Yerein  at  Vienna  of  similar  construction, 
made  by  '  Burkat  Shudi  et  Johannes  Broadwood,* 
and  dated  1775,  which  belonged  to  Joseph 
Haydn.  This  was  the  young  Shudi ;  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  another  harpsichord  exists  with 
Broadwood*s  name  upon  it. 

The  variety  of  stops  and  combinations  intro- 
duced by  different  makers  here  and  abroad  at  last 
became  legion,  and  were  as  worthless  as  they  were 
numerous.  Pascal  Taskin,  a  native  of  Theux 
in  Li^ge  and  a  famous  Parisian  harpsichord 
maker,  is  credited  with  the  reintroduction  of 
leather  as  an  alternative  to  quills ;  his  Clavecin 
'en  peau  de  buflSe*  made  in  1 768  was  pronounced 
superior  to  the  pianoforte  (De  la  Borde,  '  Essai 
sur  la  musique,  1773).  Taskin's  were  smaller 
scale  harpsichords  than  those  in  vogue  in  England, 
and  had  ebony  naturals  and  ivory  sharps,  and 
a  Japanese  fSuhion  of  external  ornamentation. 
There  is  one  at  South  Kensington,  dated  1 786. 
In  the  Liceo  0>mmunale  di  Musics  at  Bologna 
there  is  a  harpsichord  with  four  rows  of  keys^ 
called  an  '  Archicembalo.*  This  instrument,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Engel,  was  made  bv  a  Venetian, 
Tito  ^^asuntino,  after  the  invention  of  Nicolo 
Vicentino,  who  described  it  in  his  work  'KAntica 
Musica  ridotto  alia  modema  prattica*  (Rome 
1555)*  The  compass  comprises  only  four  octaves, 
but  in  each  octave  are  thirty -one  keys.  A  *  Tetn^ 
oordo*  was  made  to  facilitate  the  tuning  of  these 
minute  intervals.  Thus  early  were  attempts  made 
to  arrive  at  purity  of  intonation  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  keys  within  the  bounds  of  the  octave. 
Another  of  the  curiosities  of  harpsichord  making 
was  the  'Transponiclavicymbel'  described  by 
Praetorius  (161 4-18).  By  shifting  the  keyboard 
the  player  could  transpose  two  tones  higher  or 
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lower,  passing  at  pleasure  through  the  inter- 
mediate half  tones.  Arnold  Schlick,  however, 
had  achieved  a  similar  transposition  with  the 
organ  as  early  as  151a  (Monatshefte  fur  Musik- 
Gesohichte,  Berlin,  1869).  A  harpsichord  peda- 
lier — Clavicymbelpedal — according  to  Dr.  Oscar 
Paul,  an  independent  instrument  with  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  was  used  by  J.  S.  Bach,  notably  in  his 
Tnos  and  the  £unous  *  Passaraille* ;  and  in  his 
transcriptions  of  Vivaldi*s  Concertos.  Lastly  a 
'  Lautenwerke*  must  be  noticed,  a  gut-string 
haipeichord,  an  instrument  not  worth  remem-* 
benng  had  not  Bach  himself  directed  the  making 
of  one  by  Zacharias  Hildebrand  of  Leipsic.  It 
was  shorter  than  the  usual  harpsichord,  had  two 
unisons  of  gut  strings,  and  an  octave  raster  of 
brass  wire,  and  was  praised  as  capable,  if  heard 
concealed,  of  deceiving  a  lute-player  by  pro- 
fession (Paul,  Gesch.  des  Claviers,  Ijeipac  1868). 
[See  Clavichobd,  RuoKsaa,  Sfiket,  Vibgi- 
HAL.]  [A.J.H.] 

HARINGTON,  Heitbt,  M.D.,  bom  in  1727 
at  Kelston,  Somersetshire ;  in  1745  entered  at 
Queen^s  College,  Oxford,  with  the  view  of  taking 
orders.  He  lued  to  pass  his  vacations  with  his 
uncle,  William,  vicar  of  Kingston,  Wilts,  from 
whom  he  imbibed  a  taste  for  music  and  poetiy. 
He  resided  there  during  8  years,  and  wrote 
some  unimportant  pieces  of  music  and  poetry. 
In  1 748  he  took  his  B.A.  degree,  abandoned  his 
intention  of  taking  orders,  and  conmienced  the 
study  of  medicine.  He  remained  at  Oxford 
until  he  took  his  M.A.  and  M.D.  degrees. 
Whilst  there  he  joined  an  amateur  musical 
society  established  by  Dr.  W.  Hayes,  to  which 
those  only  were  admitted  who  were  able  to 
play  and  sing  at  sight.  On  leaving  Oxford  he 
established  himself  as  a  physidan  at  Bath,  da- 
voted  his  leisure  to  composition,  and  founded 
the  Harmonic  Society  of  Bath.  In  1 797  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  glees,  catches,  etc,  and  after- 
wards joined  Edmund  Broderip,  organist  of 
Wells,  and  Rev.  William  Leeves,  composer  of 
*Auld  Robin  Gray,'  in  the  publication  of  a 
similar  volume.  In  1800  he  published  'Eloit 
Eloi !  or.  The  Death  of  Christ,*  a  sacred  dirge 
for  Passion  Week.  Harington  was  an  alderman 
of  Bath,  and  served  the  office  of  mayor  with 
credit.  He  died  Jan.  15,  1816,  and  was  buried 
in  Bath  Abbey.  His  compositions  are  'distin- 
guished for  originality,  correct  harmony  and 
tenderness,  and  he  was  remarkably  sucoessful 
in  some  humorous  productions*  {Harmonicon). 
His  round  '  How  great  is  the  pleasure  *  used  to 
be  well  known.  [W.  H.  H.] 

HARRIS,  Joseph  John,  bom  in  London  in 
1799,  was  chorister  in  the  Chapel  Royal  under 
Jo^  Stafford  Smith.  In  1833  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  St.  01ave*s  Church,  Southwark.  In 
1837  he  published  *A  Selection  of  Psalm  and 
Hymn  Tunes,  adapted  to  the  psalms  and  hymns 
used  in  the  church  of  St.  ()lave,  Southwark.* 
In  Feb.  i8a8  he  quitted  Southwark  to  become 
oiganist  of  Blackburn,  Lancashire;  in  1831 
was  made  'lay  precentor,'  or  choir  master  at 
the  collegiate  church  (now  the  cathedral}  at 
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Manchester,  deputy  organiBt,  And  on  March  35, 
1848,  organist.  Harris  oomposed  some  cathedral 
music  and  a  few  glees,  songs,  etc.  He  died  at 
Manchester,  Feb.  10,  1869.  [W.H.H.] 

HARRIS,  JOBEFH  Macdonald,  was  bom  in 
1 789,  and  at  an  early  age  became  a  chorister  of 
Westminster  Abbey  under  Richard  Guise.  On 
quitting  the  choir  on  the  breaking  of  his  voice, 
he  be(^me  a  pupil  of  Robert  C^ke,  then  or- 
ganist of  the  Abbey.  Harris  was  employed  as  a 
teacher,  and  occasional  conductor  at  minor  oon- 
oerts.  His  compositions  are  songs,  duets,  trios, 
and  pianoforte  pieces.  He  died  in  May  i860, 
aged  71.  [W.H.H.] 

HARRIS,  RenA,  or  Renatus,  is  the  most 
celebrated  member  of  this  family  of  English 
organ  builders.  His  grandfather  had  built  an 
organ  for  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  but  his 
faUier,  Thomas,  appears  to  have  emigrated  to 
France,  for  Dr.  Bumev  says  that  Renatus  came 
to  England  with  his  father  a  few  months  after 
Father  Smith's  arrival  (1660).  To  Smith,  Rena- 
tus Harris  became  a  formidable  rival,  especially 
in  the  competition  for  building  an  oigan  in  the 
Temple  Church.    [Schmidt,  Bernard.] 

Thoxas  Harris  of  New  Sarum  in  1666  con- 
tracted to  build  an  organ  for  Worcester  Cathedral. 
Renatus  Harris  in  1690  agreed  to  improve  and 
enlarge  his  grandfather's  organ  in  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  Dr.  Rimbault  gives  a  list  of 
39  organs  built  by  this  eminent  artist.  He  had 
two  sons — Renatus,  jun.,  who  built  an  organ 
for  St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  London,  in  1734,  and 
John,  who  built  most  of  his  organs  in  conjunction 
with  his  son-in-law,  John  Byfield. 

The  firm  of  Harris  (John)  &  Btfield  (John) 
carried  on  business  in  Red  Lion  St.,  Holbom. 
In  1739  they  built  an  organ  for  Shrewsbury, 
and  in  1740  one  for  Doncaster,  which  cost 
£535,  besides  several  others.  [V.  de  P.] 

HARRISON,  Samuel,  bom  at  Belper,  Der- 
byshire, Sept.  8,  1 760.  He  received  his  musical 
education  from  Burton,  a  well-known  bass  chorus 
singer,  probably  the  same  whose  nervous  system 
was  so  powerfully  affected  by  the  music  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Commemoration  of  Handel,  in 
1784,  as  to  occasion  his  death  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
cert of  Ancient  Music  in  1776,  Harrison  ap- 
peared as  a  solo  soprano  singer,  and  continued 
so  for  two  years  afterwards.  But  in  1 778,  being 
engaged  to  sing  at  Gloucester,  his  voice  suddenly 
fidled  him.  After  an  interval  of  six  years, 
during  which  he  most  assiduously  cultivated  his 
voice  and  style,  George  III.  hes^  him  sing  at 
one  of  Queen  Charlotte's  musical  parties,  and 
caused  him  to  be  engaged  for  the  Commemovation 
of  Handel  in  1784,  at  which  he  sang  *  Rend'  il 
aereno  al  ciglio  firom  *  Sosarme,*  and  the  opening 
recitative  and  air  in  'Messiah.'  He  was  next 
engaged  as  principal  tenor  at  the  Concert  of 
Ancient  Music,  and  from  that  time  took  his 
place  at  the  head  of  his  profession  as  a  concert 
singer.  Harrison's  voice  had  a  compass  of  two 
octaves  (A  to  A).    It  was  remarkably  sweet, 
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pure  and  even  in  tone,  bat  defident  in  powsr. 
His  taste  and  judgment  were  of  a  high  order, 
and  in  the  cantabile  style  he  had  no  equsL 
Compelled  by  the  exigences  of  his  engagements 
to  sing  songs  which  demanded  greater  phjrsicsl 
power  than  he  possessed,  he  always  sang  them 
reluctantly.  On  Dec.4>,  1790,  Haniaon  married 
Miss  Cantelo,  for  some  years  principal  second 
soprano  at  all  the  best  oonoerts,  etc  In  1791 
he  and  Knyvett  established  the  Vocal  Concerts, 
which  were  carried  on  to  the  end  of  1794,  and 
revived  in  1801.  Harrison's  last  appearance  in 
public  was  at  his  benefit  concert.  May  8, 1S12, 
when  he  sang  Pepusch's  '  Alexis,'  and  Handel's 
'Gentle  airs.  On  June  35  following,  a  suddea 
inflammation  carried  him  off.  He  waa  bvried  ia 
the  graveyard  of  the  old  church  of  St.  PaacrM. 
The  inscription  on  his  tombstone  includes  sa 
extract  firom  an  elegiac  ode  on  Harrisoin,  written 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Bokimiont,  and  set  to  music  bj 
William  Horsley,  but  the  lines  are  so  inaoenntdy 
given  as  completely  to  mar  the  jdluaion  to  the 
song,  *  Grentle  airs.'  Mrs.  Hairiaoii  aorvivedher 
husband  19  years.  [W.H.H] 

HARRISON,  WiLUAV,  bom  in  Marylebone 
parish,  1 81 3.  Being  gifted  with  a  tenor  voioe 
of  remarkable  purity  and  sweetness,  he  appeared 
in  public  as  an  amateur  concert  nnger  eariy  in 
1836.  He  then  entered  as  a  pupQ  at  the  Rojsl 
Aoulemy  of  Music,  and  in  1837  appeared  11 
a  professional  singer  at  the  concerts  of  the  Acs- 
demy,  and  subsequently  at  the  Sacred  Hftr™"^ 
Society.  On  Thursday,  May  2,  1839,  he  nude 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Covent  Gt^ 
den,  in  Rooke's  opera,  '  Henrique.*  A  few  yan 
later  he  was  engaged  at  Drmy  Lane,  where  he 
sustained  the  principal  tenor  parts  in  Bslfe'i 
•Bohemian  Girl,*  WaUaoes  'Maritana,'  sad 
Benedict's  'Brides  of  Venice,*  and  'Crusaden,' 
on  their  first  production.  In  1851  he  performed 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in  MendeIsM)hB'a 
'  Son  and  Stranger,*  and  other  operas.  In  1856, 
in  conjunction  with  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  he  eito- 
blished  an  English  Opera  Company,  and  iai 
several  years  gave  performances  at  the  Lyoeao, 
Drury  Lane,  and  Covent  Garden  Theatrei. 
During  their  management  the  following  nev 
operas  were  produced  :  Balfe's  'Rose  of  Castille' 
1857,  'Satanella'  1858,  'Bianca,  the  BraWi 
Bride'  i860;  'Puritan's  Daughter'  1861,  sai 
'Armourer  of  Nantes,*  1863 ;  Wallace's  'Luriine,* 
i860,  and  *  Love's  Triumph'  1862;  B^iedicti 
•  Lily  of  Killamey  *  1862  ;  Mellon's  '  Victorine' 
1859  ;  and  Howard  Glover's  'Ruy  Bias'  1861. 
In  the  winter  of  1864  Harrison  opened  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  for  the  performance  of  Eng- 
lish operas.  He  translated  Masses  operetta, 
'  Les  Noces  de  Jeannette,'  and  produced  it  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  Nov.  i860,  under  1 
the  title  of  'Geoigette's  Wedding.*  HairiioD,  1 
in  addition  to  his  vocal  qualifications,  was  an 
excellent  actor.  He  died  at  his  residence  in 
Kentish  Town,  Nov.  9,  1868.  [W.H.H.] 

HART,  Chables,  bom  May  19,  1797,  popU 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  under  Oraicb. 
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From  1^39  to  1833  organist  to  St.  Dtmstan^fl, 
Stepney,  and  subsequently  to  the  church  in 
Tredegar  Square,  MUe  End.  and  St.  George's, 
Beekenham.  In  1830  he  published  *  Three  An- 
thems/ and  in  1832  a  'Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,* 
the  latter  of  which  had  gained  the  Grresham 
Prize  Medal  in  1 831 .  In  April  1 839  he  produced 
an  oratorio  entitled  'Omnipotence.*  He  was 
author  of  a  motet  which  gained  a  premium  at 
Croeby  Hall, '  Sacred  Harmony,*  and  other  com-> 
positions.  He  died  March  29, 1859.   [W.H.H.] 

HAKT,  Joseph,  bom  in  London  in  1 794,  be- 
came in  1801  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul's  under 
John  Sale.  Whilst  in  the  choir  he  was  taught 
the  organ  by  Samuel.  Wesley  and  Matthew 
Cooke,  and  the  piano  by  J.  B.  Cramer.  At  1 1 
he  acted  as  deputy  for  Attwood  at  St.  Paul's. 
He  remained  in  the  choir  nearly  9  years,  and  on 
quitting  it  became  organist  of  Walthamstow, 
and  private  organist  to  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge. 
He  left  Walthamstow  to  become  organist  of 
Tottenham.  At  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
1815,  when  quadrille  dancing  came  into  vogue. 
Hart  became  an  arranger  of  dance  music,  and 
his  'Lancers*  Quadrille*  has  continued  in  use 
ever  since.  From  1818  to  1820  he  was  chorus 
master  and  pianist  at  the  English  Opera  House, 
Lyceimi.  He  composed  the  music  for  '  Ama- 
teurs and  Actors,*  1818  ;  'A  Walk  for  a  Wager,* 
and  'The  Bull's  Head,*  18 19,  all  musical  farces; 
and  'The  Vampire,*  melodrama,  1820.  In  1829 
he  removed  to  Hastings,  commenced  business 
as  a  music  seller,  and  was  appointed  organist  of 
St.  Mary*s  ChapeL  Hart  produced  48  sets  of 
quadrilles,  waltzes  and  galopades,  and  '  An  Easy 
Mode  of  teaching  Thorough-bass  and  Compo- 
sition.' He  died  in  December,  1844.  [W.H.H.] 

HART,  Philip  (conjectured  by  Hawkins  to 
be  the  son  of  James  Hart),  bass  singer  at 
York  Minster  until  1670,  and  thereafter  to  his 
death.  May  8,  171 8,  a  Gentleman  of  the.  Chapel 
Royal,  and  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  was 
the    composer  of  several    songs   published   in 

*  Choice  Ayres,  Songs  and  Dialogues,'  1676-84  ; 

•  The  Theater  of  Musick/  1685-87 ;  'The  Ban- 
quet ofMusick,*  1688-92,  and  other  collections 
of  that  period.  Philip  Hart  was  organist  of  St. 
Andrew  Undershaft,  and  St  Michi^,  Comhill. 
In  1703  he  composed  the  music  for  Hughes's 
'  Ode  in  Praise  of  Musick,'  performed  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  on>  St.  Cecilia's  day,  1 703.  On 
May  28,  1724,  he  was  appointed  the  first  or- 
ganist of  St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  at  a  salary  of 
302.  In  1729  he  published  his  music  to  *The 
Morning  Hymn  from  the  Fifth  Book  of  Milton*s 
Paradise  Lost.'  He  also  published  a  Collection 
of  Fugues  for  the  Organ.  Two  anthems  by  him 
are  included  in'  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl. 
MS.  7341).  From  Hawkins's  account  of  him 
(chap.  175)  he  appears  to  have  been  a.  sound 
and  very  conservative  musician,  and  a  highly 
respectable  man.  Sir  John  elsewhere  mentions 
hlB  excessive  use  of  the  shake  in  his  organ 
playing.  Hart  died,  at  a  veiy  advanced  age, 
in  or  about  x  749.  [W.  H.  H.] 


HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION, 
THE,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  sprang  in  1837  from  a  half 
social,  half  musical  club  formed  in  1808  among 
the  undergraduates  in  Harvard  University,  and 
known  as  the  'Pierian  Sodality.*  Besides 
strengthening  the  ties  of  friendship,  it  was  the 
hope  of  the  founders  to  raise  the  standard  of 
musical  taste  in  the  college ;  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  musical  professorship  there ;  and  to  collect 
a  library  which  should  contain  both  music  and 
musical  literature  in  all  ita  branches.  These 
hopes  have  all  been  fulfilled.  Furthermore,  by 
means  of.  its-  public  concerts,  the  taste  of  music- 
lovers  in  Boston  has  been  elevated,  and  a  marked 
influence  exercised  on  the  composition  of  concert- 
programmes  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
Union.  Fourteen  series  of  concerts,  of  from  six 
to  ten  each,  have  been  given,  beginning  in  1865, 
all,  with  a  few  exceptions,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn.  The  programmes  have  included 
the  standard  orchestral  compositions  of  the  great 
masters,  varied  by  instrumental  and  vocal  soloe 
and  choral  performances.  The  library  of  the 
Association,  selected  with  great  care,  and  with 
special  attention  to  the  collection  of  complete  sets, 
in  the  best  editions,  of  the  works  of  the  greatest 
oemposers,  now  numbers  about  2,500  volumes. 
Of  the  original  members  but  three  survive — 
Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  president ;  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Pickering,  ex-president ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Gassett. 
Among  its  members  have  been  included  many 
distinguished  graduates  from  the  University  to 
which  it  owes  its  name  and  origin,  as  well  as 
numerous  musical  professors  and  amateurs  who 
have  not  walked  in  the  academic  groves.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  Association  are  at  1 2,  Pem- 
berton  Square,  Boston,  and  the  Concerts  are  held 
at  the  Music  Hall.  [F.H.J.] 

HASLINGER.  A  well-known  music  firm  in 
Vienna,  originally  the  *  Bureau  des  arts  et  d'in- 
dustrie,*  next  S.  A.  Steiner  &  Co.,  and  since  1826 
Tobias  Haslinger.  Tobias,  bom  March  i,  1787,' 
at  Zell,.  in  Upper  Austria,  was  an  energetic 
intelligent  man  of  business,  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  best  musicians  of  Vienna.  Beethoven 
and  he  were  in  constant  conmiunication,  and  the 
numerous  letters  to  him  from  the  great  composer, 
which  have  been  preserved  (probably  only  a 
small  proportion  of  those  which  were  written), 
each  with  its  queer  joke  or  nickname,  show  the 
footing  they  were  on — Adjutant,  or  Adjutanterl, 
or  Bestes  kleines  Kerlchen,  or  Tobiasserl,  or  To- 
bias Peter  Philipp,  or  Monsieur  de  Haslinger, 
G^n^ral  Musicien  et  G^n^ral  Lieutenant— such 
are  the  various  queer  modes  in  which  Beethoven 
addresses  him.  In  a  letter  to  Schott  (Nohl,  No. 
328)  he  sketohes-a  comic  biography  of  his  friend, 
with  illustrative  canons.  Another  canon,  '  O 
Tobias  Bominus  Haslinger/  occurs  in  a  letter 
of  Sept.  10,  1821 ;  and  one  of  his  very  last  notes 
contains  a  flourish  on  his  name,  add^,  with  the 
signature,  by  the  hand  of  the  master : — 
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Hadinger  prepared  a  complete  copy  of  Bee- 
UioYen*8  oompositions  in  full  aoore,  beautifully 
written  by  a  angle  copyist.  This  was  purchaaed 
by  the  .Ajchduke  Rudolph,  and  bequeathed  by 
him  to  the  Geaellschaft  der  Musikfreimde,  in 
whoie  library  it  now  is.  He  was  one  of  the  36 
torch^bearers  who  Buxrounded  the  bier  of  his  great 
firiend,  «ad  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  hand  the  three 
laurel  wreaths  to  Hummel,  by  whom  they  were 
placed  on  the  coffin  before  the  dosing  of  the 
grave.  He  died  at  Vienna,  June  1 8,  184J,  and 
the  businen  came  into  the  hands  of  his  son 
Karl,  a  pupil  of  Czemy  and  Seyfried,  a  remark- 
able pianoforte-player,  and  an  indus^ous  com- 
His  Boii^es  were  well  known  and  much 
luented,  and  many  a  young  musician  has 
le  his  first  appearance  there.  He  died  Deo. 
26,  x868,  leaving  as  many  as  100  published 
works  of  all  clawea  and  dimensions.  The  con- 
oem  was  carried  on  by  his  widow  till  Jan.  1875, 
when  it  was  bought  by  the  firm  of  Schlesinger  of 
Berlin,  by  whom  it  is  maintained  under  the  style 
of  *  Carl  Haslinger,  quondam  Tobias.*  Among 
the  works  publidM  by  this  establishment  may  be 
named  Schubert*s  'Winterreise*  and  'Schwanen- 
gesang' ;  Beethoven's  Symphonies  2,  3,  4,  7, 
8,  Overtures  to  Coriolan,  Buins  of  Athens,  op. 
115,  King  Stephen,  Leonora '  No.  i,*  Violin  Con- 
certo, Battle  Symphony,  P.F.  Concertos  it  3»  4f  5» 
Trio  in  Bb,  Sonatas  and  Variations,  Liederkreis, 
etc.;  Spohr's  Symphonies  4  (Weihe  der  Tone) 
and  5 ;  Liszt's  Concerto  in  £b ;  Moacheles'  ditto 
^f  $»  St  ^t  71  Hummel*s  ditto  in  C,  O,  A  minor, 
and  Ab,  4  Sonatas,  etc.  The  dance  music  of 
Lanner  and  the  Strausses  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  repertoire  of  the  firm,  which  under 
the  new  proprietorship  has  received  a  great 
impulse.  [C.F.P.] 

HASSE,  JoHAKir  Adolph,  who  for  a  third  part 
of  the  1 8th  century  was  the  most  popular  dramatic 
composer  in  Europe,  was  bom  on  March  25, 
1699,  at  'Bergedorf,  Hamburg,  where  his  £sther 
was  organist  and  schoolmaster.  At  18  years 
of  age  he  went  to  Hamburg,  where  his  musical 
talent  and  fine  tenor  voice  attracted  the  notice 
of  Ulrich  Konig,  a  German  poet  attached  to  the 
Polish  court,  through  whose  recommendation  he 
was  engaged  as  tenor  singer  by  Keiuer,  director 
of  the  Hamburg  Opera,  and  the  most  fiunous 
dramatic  composer  of  the  day.  At  the  end  of 
four  years  Konig  procured  for  Hasse  a  like  en- 
gagement at  the  Bnmswick  theatre,  where,  a 
year  later,  was  produced  his  first  opera»  '  Anti- 
gonus.*  This  (the  only  opera  he  ever  composed 
to  a  Qerman  libretto)  was  very  well  received, 
but  as,  while  evincing  great  natural  facility  in 
composition,  it  also  betraved  a  profound  ignor- 
ance of  the  grammar  of  his  art,  it  was  decided 
that  he  must  go  to  Italy,  then  the  musical 
centre  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  serious 
study.  Aocx)rdingly,  in  1724,  he  repaired  to 
Naples,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Porpora,  for 
whom,  however,  he  had  neither  liking  nor  sym- 
pathy, and  whom  he  soon  deserted  for  the  veteran 
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Alessandro  Scarlatti.  In  1735  he  reeeiTed  tiis 
conmiiwon  to  compose  a  serenade  for  two  voioea. 
In  this  work,  which,  had  the  advantage  of  being 
performed  by  two  great  singers,  Farineili  and 
Signora  Ted,  Hasse  acquitted  himself  so  well 
that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  oompcsition  of 
the  new  opera  for  the  next  year.  This  was 
'Seeostrato,'  perfoitned  at  Naples  in  1726,  and 
which  extended  its  composers  fame  over  ths 
whole  of  Italy.  In  1727  he  went  to  Venice^ 
where  he  was  appointed  p^ofessoEr  at  tiie  Scuoib 
degl'  Incurabili,  nxr  which  he  vrrote  a  '  Miserere^ 
for  two  soprani  and  two  oontralti,  with  aooom* 
paniment  of  stringed  instruments,  a  piece  which 
long  enjoyed  a  great  celebrity.  He  was  now  the 
most  popular  composer  of  the  day.  His  fine  per- 
son and  agreeable  manners,  his  beautiful  voice 
and  great  proficiency  on  the  clavecin  caused  him 
to  be  mudi  sought  after  in  society,  and  he  was 
known  throughout  Italy  by  the  name  of  II  earo 
Sas9one.  In  1 7  28  he  produced,  at  Naples,  another 
opera, '  Attalo,  re  di  Bitinia,*  as  suooessful  ss  iti 
predecessor.  In  1729  he  returned  to  Venioe^ 
where  he  met  with  the  fiunons  cantairiee,  Faustina 
Bordoni  (see  next  article),  then  at  the  zenith  of 
her  powers  and  her  charms,  who  shortly  afWr 
waros  became  his  wife.  For  her  he  composed 
the  operas  *Dalisa*  and  '  Artaaerse'  (No.  i),  the 
latter  of  which  is  one  of  his  best  works. 

In  1 731  this  celebrated  couple  were  summonMl 
to  Dresden,  where  August  II.   reigned  over  s 
brilliant   court.     Hasse  was  appointed  Capdl- 
meister  and  Director  of  the  Opera.     His  fint 
opera  produced  in  Dresden,  'Alessandro  nelT 
Indie,*  had  an  unprecedented  success,  owing  not 
only  to  its  own  merits,   but  to  the   splendid 
pex^mnance  by  Faustina  of  the  principal  pirt. 
ilasse^s  position,  however,  as  the  husband  of  the 
most  fascinating  prima  donna  of  the  day,  wai. 
at  this  time,  far  from  being  an  easy  one.    Htf 
life  was  embittered  also  by  his  enmity  to  his  oid 
master,  Porpora,  whom  he  found  established  is 
Dresden,  and  patronised  by  some  members  of  llie 
royal  family,  and  by  jealousy  of  Porpora's  pupil, 
Regina  Mingotti.    Tins  excellent  singer  was  s 
dangerous  rival  to  Faustina,  and  Hasse  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  spite  agaiut 
her.    In  'Demofoonte*  he  introducod  into  her 
part  an  air  written  entirely  in  what  he  thou^t 
a  defective  part  of  her  voice,  while  the  aocomptni- 
ment  was  artfully  contrived  to  destroy  all  effect 
while  giving  no  support.    Mingotti  was  obliged 
to  sing  it,  but  like  the  great  artist  that  she  mh 
she  acquitted  herself  in  such  a  manner  as  tp 
disappoint  Hasse,  and  this  very  air  became  ooe 
of  her  most  successful  show-pieces.     This  oom- 
bination  of  causes  seems  to  have  made  Hassei 
footing  in  Dresden  uncertain,  and  up  to  1740  he 
absented  himself  as   much  as  possible,  vhik 
Faustina  remained  behind.    He  revisited  Venict^ 
Milan,  and  Naples,  and  also  went  to  Loadon, 
where  he  was  pressed  to  undertake  the  directwB 
of  the  opera  estHbliidied  in  opposition  to  Hsodel 
His  '  Artaserse '  met  with  a  brilliant  leoeptioo, 
but  he  had  no  wish  to  support  the  rivalry  with 
Handel ;  besides  which  he  disliked  England,  sad 
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soon  quitted  the  country.  He  returned,  in  1 739, 
to  DnMden,  where  he  was  no  longer  vexed  bj 
the  preeenoe  of  Porpora,  and  where  August  III. 
liad  suooeeded  his  father.  Here,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  short  sojourn  in  Venice  in  1740, 
iie  and  Faustina  remained  till  1763.  In  1745, 
on  the  very  evening  of  Frederick  the  Qreats 
■•ntry  into  Dresden  after  the  battle  of  Kessels- 
«U>rf,  Hasse's  opera  '  Arminio*  was  perfonned  by 
^mmand  of  the  conqueror,  who  graciously  com- 
mended the  work  and  its  performance,  especially 
the  part  of  Faustina.  During  Frederick's  nine 
days  stay  in  the  Saxon  capital  Hasse  had  to 
attend  at  court  eveiy  evening  and  superintend 
the  musical  performances,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  present  of  a  magnificent  diamond  ring  and 
1000  thalers  for  distribution  among  the  musi- 
cians of  the  orchestra.  In  1760  occurred  the 
fli^ge  of  Dresden,  in  which  Hasse  lost  most  of 
his  property,  and  during  which  his  collected 
liSS.,  prepared  for  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  to  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
King  of  Poland,  were  nearly  all  destroyed. 
At  Uie.  end  of  the  war  the  king  was  obliged, 
from  motives  of  economy,  to  suppress  both  opera 
and  chamber  music.  The  Capedhneister  and  his 
wife  were  pensioned,  and  retired  to  Vienna, 
where  Hasse,  in  conjunction  with  the  poet  Metas- 
tasio,  was  soon  engaged  in  active  opposition  to  a 
morefonnidable  rival  than  Porpora,  viz.  Christoph 
Gluck.  Although  he  was  64.  years  old,  he  now 
composed  several  new  operas.  His  last  dramatic 
work,  'Ruggiero,'  was  produced  at  Milan  in 
1774  for  the  marriage  of  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinuid.  On  this  same  occasion  was  performed 
a  dramatic  serenade,  *  Ascanio  in  Alba,  the  work 
of  Wolfgang  Mozart,  then  13  vears  of  age. 
After  hearing  it,  old  Hasse  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, 'This  boy  will  throw  us  all  into  the 
shade,'  a  prediction  which  was  verified  within  a 
few  years  of  its  utterance.  The  remainder  of 
Hasse's  life  was  passed  at  Venice,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  85,  on  Dec.  16,  x  783. . 

Owing  to  the  destruction  of  Hasse's  works  at 
Dresden,  his  autograph  scores  are  exceedingly 
rare;  scarcely  a  MS.  or  even  a  letter  of  his 
being  found  in  any  collection,  public  or  private ; 
though  contemporary  copies  are  common  enough. 
The  following  compositions  of  Hasse's  are  the 
chief  of  those  which  are  published,  and  accessible 
at  the  present  day : — 

I.  'Miserere*  for  a  Soprani  and  a  Alti  (Ber- 
lin, Trautwein). 

a.  '113th  Psalm* ;  for  Bass  solo  and  Chorus, 
with  orchestra  (Elberfeld,  Arnold). 

3.  *  Alcide  al  Bivio,*  opera,  P.  F.  score  (Leip- 
sig,  Breitkopf). 

4.  Te  Deum  in  D  for  Soli  and  Chorus,  with 
Orchestra  and  Organ  (Leipzig,  Peters). 

c.  'Die  Pilgrimme  auf  Grolgatha*  ('Pellegrini 
al  Sepolcro,'  German  translation).  Oratorio,  P.F. 
•core  (Leipzig,  Schwickert). 

6.  Quintet,  from  the  above,  2  Sopr.,  a  Altos, 
and  Bass  (Berlin,  Damkohler;  Breslau,  Leuc- 
kard). 

7.  Air  for  Alto,  from  Oratorio '  Die  Bekehrung 
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des  heiligen  Augustins'  (Berlin,  Damkohler,  & 
Schlesinger). 

8.  Portions  of  a  Te  Deum  and  a  Miserere,  and 
two  other  pieces  in  Bochlitz's  Sammlung,  vol.  iv. 

9.  A  vocal  fugue,  'Christe,*  No.  19  in  the 
'  Auswahl  vorztigl.  Musikwerke*  (Trautwein). 

10.  A  Sonata  in  D,  in  Pauei^s  Alte  Clavier- 
musick  (Part  44). 

There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Hasse,  oval,  in  folio, 
engraved  by  L.  Zucchi  at  Dresden  from  a  picture 
by  C.  P.  Rotavi,  representing  him  as  a  middle 
aged  man,  with  pleasing  features  and  expression. 

Hasse's  facility  in  composition  was  astonishing. 
He  wrote  more  than  a  hundred  operas,  besides 
oratorios,  masses,  cantatas,  psalms,  symphonies, 
sonatas,  concertos,  and  a  host  of  smaller  com- 
positions. He  set  to  music  the  whole  of  Metas- 
tasio*s  dramatic  works,  several  of  them  three 
or  four  times  over.  His  career  was  one  long 
success:  few  composers  have  enjoyed  during 
their  lifetime  such  world-wide  celebrity  as  he; 
of  those  few  none  are  more  completely  forgotten 
now.  Great  as  was  his  personal  popularity,  it  is 
insufficient  to  account  for  the  universal  accept- 
ance of  his  music.  The  secret  probably  lay  in 
the  receptivity  of  his  nature,  which,  joined  to  the 
gift  of  facile  expression,  caused  some  of  the  most 
genial,  though  not  the  deepest,  influences  of  his 
time  to  find  in  him  a  £uthf ol  echo.  First  among 
these  was  the  spreading  &8cination  of  modem 
Italian  melody.  It  is  as  an  Italian,  not  a  Grer- 
man  composer  that  Hasse  must  take  rank, 
although,  innocent  as  he  was  of  contrapuntal 
science,  he  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  ma- 
jesty, profound  in  its  simplicity,  of  the  early 
Italian  writers.  He  began  life  as  a  singer,  in  an 
age  of  great  singers,  and  must  be  classed  among 
the  first  representatives  of  that  modem  Italian 
school  which  was  called  into  existence  by  the 
w(Mrship  of  vocal  art  for  its  own  sake.  His  har- 
monies, though  always  agreeable,  sound  poor  to 
ears  accustomed  to  the  richer  combinations  of 
the  Grerman  composers  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries and  immediate  successors.  Yet  even  as 
a  harmonist  he  is  linked  to  modem  times  by  his 
fond  and  frequent  use  of  the  diminished  seventh 
and  its  inversion,  as  an  interval  both  of  melody 
and  of  harmony ;  while  his  smooth  and  somewhat 
cloying  successions  of  thirds  and  sixths  may  have 
afforded  delight  to  hearers  inured  to  the  stem 
severities  of  counterpoint.  He  had  an  inexhaust- 
ible flow  of  pleasing  melody,  which,  if  it  is  never 
grand  or  sublime,  is  never  crabbed  or  ugly. 
Many  of  his  best  airs  are  charming  even  now, 
and,  if  in  some  respects  they  appear  trite,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  we  have  become 
familiar  with  the  type  of  which  they  are  ex- 
amples through  the  medium  of  compositions 
which,  in  virtue  of  other  qualities  than  his,  are 
longer-lived  than  Hasses,  though  written  at 
a  later  date.  A  few  have  been  republished  in 
our  own  day,  among  which  we  may  quote  '  Ri- 
tomerai  fra  poco,*  from  a  Cantata  (to  be  found 
in  the  series  called  'Gemme  d*Antichitk,'  pub- 
lished by  Lonsdale),  which  has  real  beauty.  As 
a  fair  specimen  of  his  style,  exhibiting  all  the 
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qualities  which  nuide  him  popular,  we  will 
mention  the  opening  83rmphony  and  the  first 
air  in  the  oratorio  'I  Pellegrini  al  Sepolcro/ 
written  for  the  Electoral  Chapel  at  Dt-esden. 
To  appreciate  the  deficiencies  which  have  caused 
him  to  be  forgotten,  we  hare  only  to  proceed 
a  little  further  in  this  or  any  other  of  his 
works.  They  are  inexpressibly  racmotonous.  In 
the  matter  of  form  he  attempted  nothing  new. 
All  his  airs  are  in  two  pcuts,  with  the  inevitable 
ha  Capo,  or  repetition  of  the  first  strain.  All  his 
operas  consist  of  such  airs,  varied  by  occasional 
duets,  more  rarely  a  trio,  or  a  simple  chorus,  all 
cast  in  the  same  mould.  His  orchestra  consists 
merely  of  the  string  quartet,  sometimes  of  a 
string  trio  only;  if  now  and  then  he  adds 
hautboys,  flutes,  bassoons,  or  horns,  there  is 
nothing  distinctive  in  his  writing  for  these  wind 
instrumfflits,  and  their  part  mi^t  equally  well 
be  played  by  the  violins.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing distinctive  in  his  writing  of  Church  music, 
which  presents  in  all  respects  the  same  charac- 
teristics as  his  operas.  His  Symphonies  are  for 
three,  or  at  the  most  four,  instruments.  The 
harmonic  basis  of  his  airs  is  of  the  very  slightest, 
hife  modulations  the  most  simple  and  obvious, 
and  these  are  repeated  with  little  variety  in  all 
his  songs.  The  charm  of  these  songs  consists  in 
the  elegance  of  the  melodic  superstructure  and 
its  sympathetic  adaptation  to  the  requirements 
of  the  voice.  Singers  found  in  them  the  most 
congenial  exercise  tor  their  powers,  and  the  most 
perfect  vehicle  for  expression  and  display.  For 
ten  years  Farinelli  charmed  away  the  melancholy 
of  Philip  V.  of  Spain  by  singi^  to  him  every 
evening  the  same  two  airs  of  Hasse  (from  a  second 
opera,  *  Artaserse '),  <Pallido  h  U  sole*  and  'Per 
questo  dolce  amplesso.* 

The  source  of  Hasse*s  inspiration  lay,  not  in 
intuition,  but  in  his  susceptibility  to  external 
impressions.  In  Art,  the  universally  pleasing  is 
the  already  familiar;  so  long  as  nothing  is  re- 
cognised, nothing  is  understood.  Recognition 
may  come  as  revelation ;  but,  for  a  great  original 
work  to  find  acceptance,  the  truth  of  which  it  is 
the  first  expression  must  be  latent  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  to  receive  it.  Hasse  was  no 
prophet,  but  in  his  works  ius  contemporaries 
found  fluent  utterance  given  to  their  own  feelings. 
Such  men  please  all,  while  they  ofiTend  none ;  but 
when  the  spirit  and  the  time  of  which  they  are 
at  once  the  embodiment  and  the  reflection  passes 
away,  so,  with  it,  must  they  and'  their  work  pass 
away  and  be  forgotten.  [F.  A.  M.] 

HASSE,  Faustina  Bordoih,  the  wife  of  the 
foregoing,  was  bom  at  Venice,  1700,  of  a  noble 
fiEunily,  formerly  one  of  the  governing  families  of 
the  republic.  Her  first  instruction  was  derived 
from  Gasparini,  who  helped  her  to  develop 
a  beautiful  and  flexible  voice  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  In  1716  Bordoni  made  her  cUbtU 
in  *  Ariodante '  by  C.  F.  Pollarolo,  achieved  at 
once  a  reputation  as  a  great  singer,  and  was 
soon  known  as  the  'New  Syren.'  In  17 19  she 
sang  again  at  Venice  with  CuiEzoni  and  Bernacchi, 
whose  florid  style  her  own  resembled.    In  17a ^ 
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she  sang  at  Naples,  and  at  Florence  »  medal  wtt 
struck  in  her  honour.  She  visited  Vienna  in 
1734,  and  was  engaged  for  the  Court  Theatre  at 
a  salary  of  15,000  florins.  Here  she  was  found 
by  Handel,  who  immediately  secured  her  for 
London,  where  she  made  her  cUhut  May  5,  I7a(s 
in  his  '  Alessandro.'  Her  salary  was  fixed  at 
£3000.  'She,  in  a  manner,*  says  Bumey,  'in- 
vented a  new  kind  of  singing,  by  running  divi- 
sions with  a  neatness  and  v^odty  which  aston- 
ished all  who  heard  her.  She  bad  the  art  of 
sustaining  a  note  longer,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  than  any  other  singer,  by  taking  her 
breath  imperceptibly.  Her  l^ts  and  trills  were 
strong  and  rapid;  her  intonation  perfect;  and 
her  professional  perfections  were  enhanced  by  a 
beautifiil  face,  a  symmetric  figure,  though  of 
small  stature,  and  a  countenance  and  gesture  on 
the  stage,  which  indicated  an  entire  intelligenos 
of  her  part.*  Apostolo  Zeno,  in  BpeakJng  of  her 
departure  from  Vienna,  says — 'But,  whatever 
good  fortune  she  meets  witii,  she  merits  it  all 
by  her  courteous  and  polite  manners,  as  well  ss 
talents,  with  which  she  has  enchanted  and  gained 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  whole  Court*. 

In  London  she  stayed  but  two  seasons,  and 
then  returned  to  Venice,  where  she  was  married 
to  Hasse.  In  1731  she  went  to  Dresden,  and 
remained  there  till  1756.  During  the  war,  shs 
and  her  husband  went  to  Vienna,  and  redded 
th^re  until  1775,  when  they  retired  to  V^iioe^ 
where  they  ended  their  days,  she  in  1 783  at  the 
age  of  90,  and  Hasse  not  long  after,  at  neariy 
the  same  age. 

Faustina  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  agility 
of  voice ;  '  a  matchless  facility  and  rapidity  in 
her  execution ;  dexterity  in  taking  breath,  exqui- 
site shake,  new  and  brilliant  passages  of  embet 
Kshment,  and  a  thousand  other  qualities  contii- 
buted  to  inscribe  her  name  among  the  first  singeis 
in  Europe*  (Stef.  Arteaga).  In  London  she  di- 
vided the  pq>ular  &vour  with  Cuzzoni.  *  When 
the  admirers  of  the  one  began  to  applaud,  thoM 
of  the  other  were  sine  to  hiss ;  on  which  aoeoimt 
operas  ceased  for  some  time  in  London'  (Quants). 
In  a  libretto  of  'Admeto,'  Lady  Cowper,  Uie 
original  possessor,  has  written  opposite  to  Fan^ 
tina*s  name, '  she  is  the  devil  of  a  singer.* 

F^tis  mentions  her  portrait  in  Hawkins's  Bm- 
toiy ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have  known  the  fino 
print,  engraved  by  L.  Zuochi  after  S.  Torelli, 
which  is  a  tx>mpBJuon  to  that  of  Hnnwe  by  the 
same  engraver,  and  represents  Faustina  as  an 
elderly  person,  handsomely  dressed,  and  with  a 
sweet  and  intdligent  countenance.  This  portrui 
is  uncommon.  [J.IL] 

HASSLER  or  HASLER,  Hans  Lbokhabd^ 
eldest  of  the  3  sons  of  Isaac  Hassler — a  musicisa 
of  the  Joachimsthal  who  settled  in  Nurembeig— 
and  the  ablest  of  the  three.  Of  his  life  Uttle  is 
known.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  1564: 
he  received  his  instruction  from  his  father  m 
from.  A.  Gabrieli,  with  whom  he  remained  is 
Venice  for  a  year,  after  which  he  found  a  home 
in  the  house  of  the  Fuggers  at  Augsburg.  There 
he  composed  his  famous  'xxiv  Canzonetti  a  4 
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Voci'  (Norimbeiga,  1590)  and  his  'Cantiones 
Bacne  de  festis  praKnpuis  totius  anni  4,  5,  8  et 
plurium  vocum  (Augsburg,  1591) — 28  Latin 
motets.  These  were  followed  by  his  *  Ck)ncentu8 
ecclesiastic!*  (Augsburg,  1596);  *  Neue  teutsche 
Gesaeng*  (1596)  ;  *M^irig^*  (ibid.),  and  'Can- 
tiones  novse'  (1597).  The  statement  so  often 
repeated  by  the  Lexicons  that  Hassler  entered 
the  Imperial  chapel  at  Vienna  in  1601  is  in- 
accurate, and  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  cer- 
tain Jacob  Hftsler  joined  that  establishment  on 
July  I,  1602.  (See  Kochel  'Kais.  Hofkapelle/ 
p.  53.)  At  a  later  time  Hassler  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Christian  II.  of  Saxony,  and  died  probably 
on  June  5,  161 3. 

Besides  the  works  already  named  there  exist 
8  Masses  of  his  (1599);  four-part  Psalms  and 
Gesange  (Nuremberg  1607,  republished  by 
Breitkopfs  in  score.  1777) ;  and  five  collections 
of  German  and  Latin  secular  songs.  Many 
single  pieces  are  given  in  Bodenschatz*s  *Flo- 
rilegium  *  and  in  Schadaeus's  *  Promptuarium 
Musicum.*  (See  Eitner's  Bibliographic  of  his 
compositions  in  the  *  Monatshefte  fur  Musik- 
gelehrte/  1871.)  Proske  (Musica  Divina)  gives 
3  Masses  and  7  other  pieces  of  his,  and  says  of 
bis  style  that  '  it  unites  all  the  greatest  beauty 
and  dignity  that  can  be  found  in  both  the  Italian 
and  German  art  of  that  day.'  Bochlitz  includes 
a  Pater  Noster  for  7  voices  in  his  '  Sammlung,' 
vol.  3.  The  well-known  chorale '  Herzlich  thut 
mich  verlangen '  or  '  Befiehl  du  deine  Wege,'  so 
much  used  by  Bach  in  the  Passion,  was  originally 
a  love  song,  *  Mein  G^muth  is  mir  verwirret,*  in 
his  *  Lustgarten  deutscher  Gesange'  (1601). 

His  younger  brother,  Jacob,  a  meritorious 
church  composer,  is  probably  the  Hasler  already 
mentioned  as  having  joined  the  Chapel  at  Vienna : 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  he  was  organist  to  Graf 
Eytel  Friedrich  von  Hohenzollem  Herbingen  in 
1 601 .  The  third  brother,  Caspab,  bom  probably 
1570,  acquired  a  reputation  for  playing  the  organ 
and  cdavier,  and  was  one  of  the  musicians  appointed 
to  try  the  organ  at  Groningen,  near  Halberstadt. 
Some  of  his  vocal  pieces  are  found  in  *  Symphoni» 
aacrse'  (Nuremberg.  1 598-1600).  L^'Cr.] 

HATTON,  John  Liphot,  bom  in  Liverpool 
1809,  received  in  his  youth  a  small  rudimentary 
instruction  in  music,  but  was  otherwise  entirely 
self-taught.  He  settled  in  London  in  1832, 
and  soon  became  known  as  a  composer.  In  1843 
he  was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  at 
which  house,  in  1844.  he  produced  an  operetta 
called  *The  Queen  of  the  Thames.*  In  the 
same  year  he  went  to  Vienna  and  brought  out 
his  opens  'Pascal  Bruno.'  On  his  return  to 
England  he  published,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
'  Czapek,'  several  songs  which  met  with  consider- 
able success.  In  1 848  he  visited  America.  Hatton 
was  for  some  years  director  of  the  music  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre  under  Chas.  Kean,  and  whilst 
there  composed  music  for  'Macbeth*  and  'Sar- 
danapalus,  1853  ;  'Faust  and  Marguerite/  over- 
ture and  entr'actes,  54;  'King  Henry  VIII,' 
55 ;  «  Pizarro,'  56 ;  'King  Richard  II,'  57;  and 
'iUng  Lear/   'The  Merchant  of  Venice/  and 
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'  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  58.  He  has  also  comr 
posed  two  Cathedral  services ;  several  anthems ; 
'  Rose,  or,  Love's  Ransom,'  opera,  Covent  Garden, 
1864 ;  '  Robin  Hood,'  cantata,  Bradford  Musical 
Festival,  1856  ;  several  books  of  part  songs,  and 
upwards  of  150  songs  ('Good  bye,  sweetheart,' 
etc.).  One  of  his  latest  achievements  was  the 
'sacred  drama'  of  'Hezekiah,'  produced  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Dec.  15,  1877.  [W.H.H.] 

HAUCK,  Minnie,  bom  (of  a  German  &ther) 
at  New  York  Nov.  16,  1853,  made  her  first 
appearance  at  a  concert  at  New  Orleans  about 
1865.  She  was  then  placed  under  the  care  of 
Signer  Errani  in  Nbw  x  ork,  and  made  her  debut 
on  the  stage  of  that  city  as  Amina  in  1868. 
After  a  successful  tour  in  the  States  with  a  large 
repertoire  of  characters  she  came  to  London,  and 
appeared  at  Covent  Garden  as  Amina  (Oct.  26, 
1868)  and  Margherita.  In  1869  she  was  engaged 
by  the.  Grand  Opera,  Vienna,  and  sang  there 
and  at  Moscow,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Brussels,  with 
great  success  for  several  years  in  a  large  range 
of  parts.  On  April  27,  1878,  she  reappeared 
here  at  Her  Majesty's  as  Violetta  in  the  l^aviata. 
She  sustained  the  part  of  Carmen  in  Bizet's 
opera  of  that  name  at  Brussels,  and  on  its  pro- 
duction in  London  by  Mr.  Mapleson  at  Her 
Majesty's  on  June  23,  thus  making  the  success 
of  the  piece,  which  had  not  pleased  in  Paris,  and 
showing  herself  to  be  not  only  a  high -class 
singer,  but  also  possessed  of  no  ordinary  dramatic 
power.  Her  voice  is  a  mezzo  soprano  of  great 
force  and  richness,  and  she  is  said  to  sing 
Italian,  German,  French  and  Hungarian  with 
equal  facility.  [G.] 

HAUPT,  Ca&L,  a  very  distinguished  German 
oxganist,  bom  Aug.  25, 1810,  at  Cunau  in  Silesia ; 
pupil  of  A.  W.  Bach,  Klein,  and  Dehn,  and  at 
a  later  date  of  the  two  Schneiders.  In  1832  he 
obtained  his  first  post  at  the  French  convent  in 
Berlin,  from  which  he  gradually  rose  to  the 
parish  church  of  the  city,  where  he  succeeded 
Thiele  in  1849.  ^^^  reputation  spread  £1^  beyond 
his  native  country,  and  in  1854  he  was  consulted 
by  Professors  Donaldson,  Ouseley,  and  Willis,  the 
committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  a 
gigantic  organ  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  1870 
he  succeeded  his  old  master  Bach  as  Director  of 
the  Konigliche  Kirchenmusik  Institut  at  Berlin, 
over  which  he  still  continues  (1878)  to  preside. 
Haupt  is  remarkable  for  his  fine  extempore 
variations  in  the  style  of  J.  S.  Bach — close  and 
scientific,  and  increasing  in  elaboration  with  each 
fresh  treatment  of  the  theme;  and  in  that  master's 
organ  music  he  is  probably  unsurpassed.       [G.] 

HAUPT,  Leopold,  a  clei^gyman  of  Gorlitz, 
author  of  '  Volkslieder  der  Wenden '  (Grimme, 
1 841),  a  collection  of  the  melodies  sung  in  the 
district  round  Dantzig,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Wends.  [M.C.C.] 

HAUPTMANN,  Moritz,  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy, German  composer  and  eminent  theorist,  and 
Cantor  of  the  Thomas  School  at  Leipsic,  bom 
at  Dresden  Oct.  13,  1792.  His  education  was 
conducted  mainly  with  a  view  to  his  father's 
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profenrfon  of  architeetun ;  but  he  wm  alto  well 
grounded  in  music  at  an  eariy  age.  He  studied 
the  violin  under  Schols,  and  hannony  and  oom- 
poeition  under  variouB  masfcen,  concluding  with 
Morlftrohi.  As  Hauptmann  grew  up  he  deter- 
mined to  adopt  music  as  a  pro^ssion.  To  perfect 
himself  in  the  violin  and  composition,  he  went  in 
i8i  I  to  Gotha,  where  Spohr  was  ooncert-meister, 
and  the  two  then  contracted  a  life-long  friendship. 
He  was  for  a  short  time  violinist  in  the  court 
band  at  Dresden  (i8xa),  and  soon  afterwards 
entered  the  household  of  Prince  Repnin,  Russian 
Governor  of  Dresden,  with  whom  he  went  to 
Russia  for  four  years  in  1815.  On  his  return  to 
Germany  he  became  violinist  (iSaa)  in  Spohr^s 
band  at  Cassel,  and  here  gave  the  first  indications 
of  his  remarkable  facull^  for  teaching  the  theory 
of  music.  F.  David,  Curschmann,  Burgmiiller, 
Kufferath  and  Kiel,  are  among  the  long  list  of 
his  pupils  at  that  time.  In  184  a,  on  Mendels- 
sohn s  recommendation,  he  was  appointed  Cantor 
and  Musik-director  of  the  Thomas-Schule,  and 
professor  of  counterpoint  and  composition  at  the 
new  Conservatorium  at  Leipsic,  where  he  thence- 
forward resided.  Here  he  became  the  most  cele- 
brated theorist  and  most  valued  teacher  of  his 
day.  Not  only  are  there  veiy  few  of  the  fore- 
most musicians  in  Germany  at  the  present  mo- 
ment who  do  not  look  back  with  gratitude  to 
his  instructions,  but  pupils  flocked  to  him  from 
England,  America  ana  Russia.  Among  his  pupils 
will  be  found  such  names  as  Joachim,  von  Billow, 
Gossmann,  the  Baches,  Sullivan,  Cowen,  etc.  etc. 
(See  the  list  at  the  end  of  his  letters  to  Hauser.) 
He  died  at  Leipsic  Jan.  3,  1868,  loaded  with 
deoorations  and  diplomas. 

In  teaching,  Haaptmann  laid  great  stress  on 
the  two  fundamental  SBsthetical  requirements 
in  all  works  of  art,  unity  of  idea  and  symmetry 
of  form,  and  his  compositions  are  admirable 
examples  of  both.  With  such  views  he  naturally 
had  httle  sympathy  with  the  new  destructive 
school,  but  he  was  alwhyn  courteous  to  those 
who  differed  frx>m  him.  His  respect  for  classiciU 
forms  never  trammelled  him ;  and  this  very  in- 
dependence kept  him  free  from  party  spirit  and 
personal  animosity.  Altogether  he  offers  a  beau- 
tiful example  of  a  life  and  work  the  value  of 
which  was  acknowledged  even  by  his  bitterest 
controversial  opponents.  Nothing  but  a  life  of 
single  devotion  to  the  cause  of  art,  could  have 
exacted  such  universal  homage.  His  works 
are  characterised  by  deep  thought,  philosophic 
treatment,  imagination,ana  much  sense  of  humour. 
His  chief  work  is  '  Die  Natur  der  Harmonik  und 
Metrik*  (1853,  and  ed.  1873).  His  mathemati- 
cal and  philosophical  studies  had  given  a  strictly 
logical  turn  to  his  mind,  and  in  this  book  he 
applies  Hegel*s  dialectic  method  to  the  study 
of  music.  Gifted  with  an  ear  of  imusual  delicacy, 
he  speculated  deeply  on  the  nature  of  sound, 
applying  to  the  subject  Hegel's  formulas  of 
proposition,  counter-proposition,  and  the  ultimate 
unity  of  the  two.  The  book  is  not  intended  for 
practical  instruction,  and  is  indeed  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  musicians  by  its  dimcult 


tenninolo|(y.  Bat  by  those  who  have  mastwed 
it,  it  is  highly  appreciated,  and  its  inflnenoe  urn 
later  theoretical  works  is  undeniable.  Hie  ob- 
vious endeavour  oi  recent  authors  to  treat  the 
theory  of  music  on  a  reaUy  scientific  basis,  is 
nudnly  to  be  attributed  to  the  impetus  g^iren  by 
Hauptmann.  His  other  works  are — an  '  Eriau- 
terung  zu  der  Kunst  der  Fuge  von  J.  S.  Badi* ; 
various  articles  on  acoustics  in  C3iiysuider*s 
'Jahrbfioher';  '  Die  Lehre  von  der  Harmonik,*  a 

Ssthumous  supplement  to  the  '  Harmonik  and 
etrik,*  edited  by  his  pupil  Dr.  Oscar  Faol; 
'  Opuscula,*  a  small  collection  of  articles  muncal 
and  philosophical,  edited  by  his  son;  and  his 
'Letters,*  of  whidi  a  vols.  (1871)  are  addressed 
to  Hauser,  late  director  of  ib.9  Munich  Con- 
servatoire, and  the  third,  edited  by  Hiller  (1876), 
to  Spohr  and  others.  Hauptmann  publidted 
some  60  compositions,  mainly  interesting  from 
the  oharactenstic  harmony  between  the  whbb 
and  its  parts,  whidi  pervades  them.  Idea  and 
execntion  are  alike  oomplete ;  the  thought  is 
clear,  the  style  correct;  while  their  symmetiy 
of  form  and  purity  of  expression  maJte  them 
true  works  of  art  and  perfect  reflectlonB  of  tbs 
harmonious  graceful  nature  of  their  author.  In 
early  life  he  wrote  chiefly  instrumental  musio^ 
Sonatas  for  P.F,  and  violin  (op.  5,  33);  Dooi 
for  a  violins  (op.  a,  16,  17)  etc.,  which  bekaj 
^e  influence  of  Spohr.  During  the  latter  haiS 
of  his  life  he  wrote  exclusively  for  the  voioflL 
Among  his  vocal  compositions,  more  importsnt 
as  well  as  more  original  than  the  instromoital— 
may  be  named,  a  Mass  (op.  18);  a  Mass  with  arch, 
(op.  43) ;  Choruses  for  mixed  voioes  (op.  as,  it, 
47),  perfect  examples  of  this  style  of  writing; 
a-part  songs  (op.  46) ;  and  3-part  canons  (op.  50). 
Op.  33,  six  sacred  songs,  were  published  in  Eog^ 
lidi  by  Ewer  k  Co.  Ilarly  in  life  he  oomposed 
an  opera,  '  MathUde,*  which  was  repeatedly  pe^ 
formed  at  Cassel.  His  part-songs  are  ominentlj 
vocal,  and  widely  popular,  and  are  stock-pieoei 
with  all  the  Associations  and  chordi-clKirs 
throughout  Gennany.  [A.M.1 

HAUTBOY.  The  English  transference  of 
the  French  Haut^boit,  i.  e.  a  wooden  instnunent 
with  a  high  toAe.  The  word  is  used  by  Shsk- 
speare.  In  Handel*8  time  it  was  phoneticised 
into  Hoboy.  The  Italians  spell  it  Oboe^  wbiok 
form  (occasionally,  as  by  Schumann,  Hoboe)  is  nov 
adopted  in  Germany  and  England.  Under  thai 
head  the  instrument  is  descrSied.   [Obob.]   [6.] 

HAWES,  William,  bom  in  London  in  1785, 
from  1793  to  180X  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.  In  i8oa  he  was  engaged  as  a  vioIixu«t 
in  the  band  of  Covent  Garden,  and  about  the 
same  time  began  to  teach  winging.  In  1803  be 
officiated  as  deputy  lay  vicar  at  Weatminater 
Abbey.  On  July  15,  1805,  he  was  appointed 
gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  on  the  fona- 
ation  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  1813  vas 
elected  an  associate.  In  1814  he  was  appointed 
almoner,  master  of  the  choristers  and  vicsr-choral 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  181 7  master  of  the  children 
and  luteniat  of  the  Chapel  Royal.     In  the  mM 
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year  he  became  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
but  resigned  his  appointment  in  1820.  He  was 
the  first  promoter  of  the  Harmonic  Institution 
[see  Aboyll  Bogus],  and  after  the  breaking  up 
of  that  establishment  carried  on  for  some  years 
the  business  of  a  music  publisher  in  the  Strand. 
He  was  for  several  years  director  of  the  music 
at  the  English  Opera,  Lyceum ;  and  it  was  at 
his  instance  that  Weber's  'Der  Freischtltz*  was 
first  performed  in  England,  July  24,  1824,  an 
event  which  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of 
the  opera  in  this  country.  Hawes  did  not  at 
first  venture  to  perform  the  entire  work,  the 
finale  being  omitted  and  ballads  for  the  soprano 
and  tenor  interpolated,  but  he  had  seon  the 
satisfaction  of  discovering  that  the  opera  would 
be  accepted  without  curtailment.  The  great 
success  of  the  work  induced  him  subsequently 
to  adapt  the  following  operas  to  the  English 
stage: — Salieri*s  'Tarrare/1825;  Winter*s  'Das 
Unterbrochne  Opferfest'  ('The  Oracle,  or.  The 
Interrupted  Sacrifice*),  1826;  Paer*s  'I  Fuo- 
rusciti'  ('The  Freebooters*),  1827;  Mozart's 
'Cosl  fan  tutte*  ('Tit  for  Taf),  1828;  Ries' 
'  Die  BaUberbraut*  ('  The  Bobber*s  Bride  *),  and 
Marschner's  '  Der  Yampyr,*  i8jp.  Hawes  com- 
posed or  compiled  music  for  the  rollowing  pieces: 
— 'Broken  Promises'  (compiled),  1825;  'The 
Sister  of  Charity,*  1829;  'The  Irish  Girl/  1830; 
'  (Comfortable  Lodgings,*  •  The  Dilosk  Gatherer,* 
and  *  The  Climbing  Boy,*  1832  ;  '  The  Mummy,* 
'The  Quartette,*  and  'The  Y«oman's  Daughter,* 
1833;  and  'The  Muleteer's  Vow*  (partly 
•elected),  1835.  He  was  the  composer  of  'A 
Collection  of  five  Glees  and  one  Madrigal,*  and 
*  Six  Glees  for  three  and  four  voices ' ;  and  the 
arranger  of  '  Six  Scotch  Songs,  harmonized  as 
Glees.*  His  glee,  *  The  bee,  the  golden  daughter 
of  the  spring,*  gained  the  prize  given  by  the 
Glee  Club  on  its  50th  anniversary  in  April  1836. 
He  edited  the  publication  in  score  of  '  The 
Triiunphs  of  Oriana  * ;  of  a  collection  of  madrigals 
by  composers  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries; 
a  collection  of  the  then  unpublished  glees  of 
Beginald  SpofiTorth ;  and  a  collection  of  Chants, 
Sanctuses,  and  Besponses  to  the  Commandments. 
In  1830  he  gave  oratorio  performances  in  Lent 
at  both  the  patent  theatres,  but  with  heavy  loss. 
He  was  for  many  years  conductor  of  the  Madrigal 
Society,  and  organist  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  Savoy.  Hawes  died  Feb.  18, 1846. 
His  daughter,  Mabia  Billinqton  Hawes,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Merest,  for  some  years  occupied  a 
high  position  as  a  contralto  singer,  and  was  the 
composer  of  several  pleasing  ballads.  [W.H.H.] 

HAWKINS,  James,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  a  cho- 
rister of  St.  John*s  College,  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  organist  of  ]^y  Cathedral  from  1682 
until  his  death  in  1729.  He  was  a  voluminous 
composer  of  church  music,  and  17  services  and 
75  anthems  by  him  are  preserved  (more  or  less 
complete)  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Ely  Cathedral. 
Two  services  and  9  anthems  (part  of  those)  are 
also  included  in  the  Tudway  collection  (Harl. 
MSS.  7341,  7342).  Hawkins  transcribed  and 
presented  to  the  library  of  Ely  Cathedral  many 
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volumes  of  cathedral  music.  He  took  his  degree 
at  Cambridge  in  1 7 19.  He  was  a  nonjuror,  as  ap- 
pears by  an  autograph  copy  of  one  of  his  anthems 
in  the  library  of  Uie  Saored  Harmonic  Society 
(No.  1 71 9),  the  words  of  which  are  applicable 
to  partv  purposes,  and  which  has  a  manuscript 
de(Ucation  '  to  the  Very  Bev^^  Mr.  Tomkinson 
and  the  rest  of  the  Great,  Good,  and  Just  Non- 
jurors of  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge.* 

James  Hawkins,  his  son,  was  organist  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral  from  1714  (when  he 
was  appointed  at  a  salary  of  ^20  per  annum)  to 
1759.  He  composed  some  church  music.  One 
of  ms  anthems  is  induded  in  the  Tudw^  col- 
lection (Harl.  MSS.  7342).  [W.H.H.] 

HAWKINS.  Sir  John,  Knight,  bom  Mar.  30, 
1 71 9,  originally  intended  for  the  profession  of  his 
father,  an  architect  and  surveyor,  but  eventually 
articled  to  an  attorney.  He  was  duly  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  devoting  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  and 
music  On  the  formation  oi  the  Madrigal  Society 
(1741),  Hawkins,  at  the  instance  of  Immyns, 
its  founder,  a  brother  attorney,  became  one  of 
the  original  members.  About  the  same  time  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Antient 
Music.  Hawkins  wrote  the  words  of  Six  Can- 
tatas, which  were  set  to  music  for  a  voice  and 
instruments,  by  John  Stanley,  and  published  at 
their  joint  risk  in  1742.  These  succeeded  so 
well  that  the  authors  were  induced  to  publish, 
a  few  months  afterwards,  a  similar  set,  which 
met  with  equal  success.  Hawkins  was  also  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  '  Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine' and  other  periodicals.  In  174Q  he  was 
invited  by  Samuel  Johnson  to  be  one  of  the  nine 
members  who  formed  his  Thursday  evening  club 
in  Ivy  Lane.  In  1753  he  married  Miss  Sidney 
Storer,  with  whom  he  received  a  considerable 
fortune,  which  was  greatly  increased  on  the 
death  of  her  brother  in  1759.  Hawkins  then 
purchased  a  house  at  Twickenham,  to  which 
he  retired.  In  1760  he  published  an  edition  of 
Walton  and  Cotton's  '  Complete  Angler,'  with  a 
iife  of  Walton  and  notes  by  himself,  and  a  life 
of  Cotton  by  William  Oldys.  The  publication 
involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  Moses  Browne, 
who  had  shortly  before  put  forth  an  edition  of 
the  '  Angler.'  Hawkins's  edition  was  thrice  re- 
produced by  him  in  his  lifetime,  and  again  by 
his  son.  John  Sidney  Hawkins,  after  bis  death. 
He  was  an  active  magistrate,  and  in  1 765  became 
Chairman  of  the  Middlesex  Quarter  Sessions. 
In  1770,  with  a  view  of  assisting  the  Academy, 
he  wrote  and  published  anonymously  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  'An  Account  of  the  institution  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music.'  In 
1772,  on  Oct.  23,  he  was  knighted.  In  1776 
he  gave  to  the  world  the  work  on  which  his  fame 
rests — ^his  '  General  History  of  the  Science  and 
Practice  of  Music,'  in  5  vols.  4to.,  on  which  he 
had  been  engaged  for  16  years.  In  the  same 
year  Dr.  Bumey  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  '  General  History  of  Music ' ;  the  other  three 
appearing  at  intervals  between  that  date  and 
1 7S9.  Contemporary  judgment  awarded  the  palm 
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of  superiority  to  Bumey  and  neglected  Hawkine. 

Evidence  of  the  feeling  is  found  in  a  catch  which 

vraB  formerly  better  known  than  it  ie  now  : — 

*HATe  yoa  Six  John  Hawkini*  Hiatoiy?  / 
Some  rolka  think  it  quite  a  mysteiy. 
Mustek  filled  hit  wondjpona  bndn. 
How  d'ye  like  him  T  is  it  plain  T 
Both  IWe  read  and  most  agree, 
That  Bumey't  history  pleaaes  me.* 

Which  in  performance  is  made  to  sound :--" 

*  Sir  John  Hawkins  1 
Bum  his  history  I 
How  d'ye  like  himT 
Burn  his  history  I 
Barney's  history  pleases  ma,* 

Posterity,  however,  has  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  wits ;  Hawkins*  History  has  been  re- 
printed (Novello.  1875,  *  vol**  8vo.),  but  Bur- 
ney's  never  reached  a  second  edition.  The  truth 
lies  between  the  extremes.  Bumey,  possessed 
of  far  greater  musical  knowledge  than  Hawkins, 
better  judgment,  and  a  better  style,  frequently 
wrote  about,  things  which  he  had  not  suffi- 
ciently examined ;  Hawkins,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  mdustrious  and  painstaking  than  Bumey, 
was  deficient .  in  technical  skill,  and  often  in- 
accurate. In  1784  Dr.  Johnson  appointed  Sir 
John  Hawkins  one  of  his  executors,  and  left 
to  him  the  care  of  his  fame.  Sir  John  ful- 
filled this  trust  by  writing  a  life  of  Johnson, 
and  publishing  an  edition  of  his  works  in  1 1  vols. 
8vo.  in  1787.  Whilst  engaged  on  the  work  the 
library  at  his  house  in  Queen  Square,  West- 
minster, was  destroyed  by  fire.  f\)rtunately  he 
had,  soon  after  the  publication  of  hiii  History, 
presented  the  fine  collection  of  theoretical  trea- 
tises and  other  works  formed  by  Dr.  Pepusch, 
and  which  he  had  acquired,  to  the  British 
Museum,  so  that  th^  loss,  although  severe,  was 
much  less  than  it  might  have  been.  On  May 
X4,  1789,  Hawkins  was  attacked  by  paralysis, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  on  aist  of  the 
same  month.  He  was  buried  'in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  under  a  stone  on  which 
was  inscribed,  pursuant  to  his  own  wish,  only 
the  initials  of  nis  name,  the  date  of  his  death, 
and  his  age. 

The  following  pieces  are  printed  by  Hawkins 
in  his  History.  The  reference  is  to  the  chapter, 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  No. 


Allwood*.    A  Voluntaiy.  App.  IL 
ArettnttB,  Guido.   CmntUna,  fi6. 
BMh.  J.B.    Aria,M2. 
Balttar.   AUenuuule.  142. 
fianlKar.J.   *  Badg«  lane,' Ami.  S8. 
Bat«aon.   Tour  •hlning  «jw,  lOS. 
•Belismlra.' Ap|>.2aL 
BeU  tune,  ISO. 
Sonnet,  J.   *  Te  reitlan  thonghti.* 

lOfi. 
]4«Tin.   Canon,  lOB. 
'  BUck  teuctiu.'  App.  2. 
BUtbemui.    A  Mean«,  App.  9. 
Bonondtil.    '  In  vain  is  delay.'  179L 

Do.  'Dehlaacta/188. 
Bradley,  B.   BmoUnc  oatefa.  ISB; 
BuU.    Canona,  67. 
B7itl.W.   Oanon.'Ol4U.'01 

Do.  Ifiaerere,  (H» 

Do.  Canon,  C7. 

Do.  'Veaite.'ML 

Do.  'DUl«es.'Sa. 

Do.  The  oagie'i  tmB,  App.  S. 
Birds,  sonss  of.  1. 
Canon.  5  In  2. 
Canuos,  variona,  Ua 
Canto  flgurato,  Q. 
CwiMiaU.   *Dltaoeidl,'IM. 


CebeU,  the  (dd.   App.2L 
OettLM.A.   'Cara.caift,'lS4. 
Clarton,  Tboi.  .  Orettura  to  Boia- 

mond,  171. 
Clemena  non  Fiva.   Canon,  (H» 
'GockLomL'   App.  SO. 
'  Cold  and  raw.'    App.  90. 
'  Come  follow  iBa»'  Canon,  67. 
'  Oondltor  alme.'   07. 
Contraponctus,     *  SUnplez     and 

Dlmlnutus,'  BL 
CorellL   Solo  in  A.  196. 
0om7ahe,W.  'Ahbeihrewyon.'TS. 

Do.  '  Hojdaar.'  78. 
Couperln.   '  LeB  Gouta  reonls.' 162. 
Croft,  Dr.   '  Mj  time.  O  jt  duum,' 

167. 
Dorian,  motet  In.  70. 
DraffhL   The  old  GebeD.  App,  22, 
Drum,  Toluntarj  and  march,  6L 
Dunstable.    '  Neideu  Tlrgo,  61 
Dnon.J.    'Ad1aptdfs,'76. 
]EocleB,J.   'Aaoldierandannor,' 

164. 
Eociea,J.   A  rope  danoe,  App.  84. 
EooIei.8ol.   *BcUamira,'Appk2S. 
Bdwards,    B.     'When    griping 

gz1«f.'App.«. 


Bdwardit  B.  Br  painted  words, 

App.  ft. 
Do.  '  In  going  to.'  Appi  7« 
'  Kiaodl.'  canon.  U2. 
Fa-barden,  ft7. 
Fandango.  AppwXS. 
Farinel's  ground.  App.  9L 
Farmer.   'Ton pretty flbmn.'lQS. 
FayrCu.  Dr.    '  Ave  aumnie.'  7& 
Fraseobaldi.   Oaniona.lSa 
Galliard.  '  Te  that  lu  watert.' 177 
Gemloianl    Bolo.Jei. 
Goes.  D.  a.   '  Me  laterto,' TL 
*  Green  ileeTes.'  App.  2L 
Greene,  Dr.   '  By  ihe  streams.'  191. 
Gregorian  Tones.  27. 1^ 
Barringtoa   '  Blaok  sanclua,' App. 

2. 
H*ym.   'Too lonely,' 174. 
Hedice  Lane.'  App.  96. 
Henry  VIII.   '  Quam  pulera,' 77. 
'  Hey  boys.'  App.  .11. 
'  Hold  thy  peace.'  canon.  67. 
'  How  should  we  sing? '  canon.  S7. 
Humfrey.P.  *  I  pass  all  my  hours.' 

App.  32. 
'  In  te.'  canon.  119l 
iMac.  H.   '  Oonoepilo,' TOl 
Isham.J.    '  Bury  delights.' 16BL 
'  John,  eeme  kiss  me.'  App.  IS. 
'  John  Dory,'  App.  28. 
'Johnny,  cock  thy  beaTer,*  App. 

2^ 
Johnson.   'Deiyied  to  my  i>am»,* 

App.  1. 
Ja*quln.   Klns's  Canon,  70. 

Do.  'OJesoflti.'TZ. 
E«rl.J.  C.   Organ  canxona.  IM. 
Lasso.  O.    'Od'amarlssime,*74. 

Do.  '  Quand  mon  mary,'  88. 
Lawes,H.    '  Sweet  echo,' 121. 
Louis  XIIL    '  Tu  crots,' 133. 
Lully.    'Roland.' las. 
Mace.  Lesson,  l&l. 
Marbeck.  'AviigineandmoCher.' 

M. 
Do.  Onr  Father,  etc,  112.  n\ 
Vareello.    '  DaH' Tribunal.' 180. 
Marenxio.  L.   'Dlssla)*amau.'8B. 
Hilton.  *  Chad  I  wings.' 1(& 
HbererB,  canon.  119. 
'  Miserere  nostrl,'  Tallis,gB. 
Monte.  F.de.   '  Da  bei  rami.*  74, 
Monteverd*.    'Ftoch'  a'  (Orfso), 

108. 
Do.  Moresca  (do.).  16S. 
Mortoy.  T.  *  Beside  a  fountain.'  100. 


Honton.  '  Balvv  nater.*  T&, 

Hnsica  Seta.  98. 

Uekegbem.    Fqga  In  Bpidlapafle. 

7S. 
'  Old  Simon  tb«  king.*  App.  16. 
*  O  my  fsarful  dmamt.'  canon.  67. 
'  Ora  et  labora.'  caaoa.  119. 
ralesuioa.    '8lctitoemia,'6B. 

Do.  '  Credo  gentO.'  88L 
'rarthenla.'lAS. 
'  Faul's  steeple.'  App.  1ft. 
PhUUps,  Peter.    '  Vol  vokta,' Sk 
Pf)rta,Coat..|L 
PurceU,  H.    *  .Solas.*  15S. 

Do.  '  Golden  sonata.'  UC 
'  Qniequid,'  oanoo.  U9. 
KavenscroA;    Hornpipe,  t9L 
lledford.    '  B<}«<oe.'  App.  8. 
'  Roger  of  Coverley.'  App.  19. 
Sogers.  B.     'Te  Deian  patnn,* 

App.  12. 
Bore.Cipriano.  '  AneordieeaL'7 . 
Boasi.  Enoilio.    OuiQa.g7. 
Scacehl.    '  Vobte  dotnm  est.' 1S3L 
'  eellenger's  Roond.'  ML 
'  Shaking  of  the  sheets.'  App.  UL 
6hepbanl.J.   '  Btev'n  flrst.*  7i^ 

Do.  A  point.  ApfK,  m 
Sloth,  cry  of  the.  L 
SteilknL    *  Forma  an  mare.'  14Qi. 
Steruhold  A  Bopkiu.    6  PsalMi. 

117. 
Btrigglo.A.   'All'ae«^^*<4. 
Subllgny's  minoet,  App.  87. 
Burner  is  i  cumen  ia.  45. 
Sympiwn.  Ghr.    DivlsioD,  l4a 
TkUis.   '  Absterge.' 9& 

Do.  '  MLierere.'  96l 

IHk  '  Like  as  the  dolcfal.'  App.^ 
Tavemer.  J.   '  O  ^klMidor.*  TS. 
Theobald  of  NaTarre.    Song,  4L . 
'  There  lies  a  pudding.'  L19L 
Thome,  J.    '  Stella  cosli.' 77. 
'  Toilet's  ground.*  App.  17. 
T^e.   'ltchaac«d  tnIeoniaai,*91 
'  Uxor  mea,'  App.  2Bl 
Valentltd.    Canon,  87. 
Venosa,  Prince  of.  '  Bad  soaTl.' M. 
Ykentino.    'AUelute.'  Madricali, 

etc,  8. 
'  W«  be  soldiers  three,.*  lia 
Weelkes.    'Ayenae!' KB. 
Weldon.  'FromgraTeleasoas,'14& 
Whitelocke.    Coranto,  12L 
Wilbye.    'Lady,  wheal 

104. 
fmUerttA.   QMmdlrnot.n. 


[W.H.H.] 

HAYDfiE  on  L£  SECBET.  Op^racomique 
in  3  acts;  words  by  Scribe,  music  by^Auber. 
Produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  Dec.  28,  1847. 
It  was  produced  in  English  (same  title)  at  tJie 
Strand  Theatre  April  3, 48,  and  at  Covent  Gsnien 
(Pyne  and  Harrison)  Nov.  4,  48  (ist  appearance 
of  Miss  Lucombe).  [G.] 

HAYDEN,  Geobob,  organist  of  St.  Msiy 
Magdalen,  Bermondsey,  in  the  earlier  part,  of  the 
18th  century.  About  1723  he  published  Three 
Cantatas,  which  displayed  considerable  abilitj. 
He  also  composed  a  song  called  '  New  Mad  Tom,' 
commencing  '  In  my  triumphant  ohariot  huri'd,' 
which,  was  afterwards  tacked  on  to  the  fcnmer 
part  of  the  older  song  '  Forth  from  my  dark  and 
dismal  cell,*  instead  of  the  latter  verses  begin- 
ning 'Last  night  I  heard  the  dog -star  bwk,* 
and  was  often  sung  with  it.  His  two-part  song; 
'  As  I  saw  fair  Glora  walk  alone,'  was  IcKig  s 
&vourite.  [W.H.H.] 

HAYDNr  JoHAKK  Michael,  bom,  like  hii 
brother  Joseph,  at  Rohrau,  Sep^.  14,  1737;  vai 
grounded  in  music  by  the  village  schoolmsster, 
and  at  eight  became  chorister  at  St.  Stephen's, 
Vienna.  His  voice  was  a  pure  soprano  of  great 
compass,  and  his  style  fn  good  that^  as  soon  «• 
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JoBepVs  voice  began  to  ehaoge  Michael 'took  all 
the  principal  parts.  He  played  the  violin  and 
organ,  and  was  soon  able  to  act  as  deputy 
organist  at  St.  Stephen*s.  He  was  fond  of  his- 
tory, geography,  and  the  classics.  In  music  he 
aimed  at  originality  from  the  first,  and  formed 
a  sort  of  society  among  his  school-fellows  for 
detecting  plagiarisms.  Like  his  brother  'he  had 
no  regular  instruction  in  composition,  but  taught 
himself  from  Fux^s  '  Gradus,'  which  he  copied  ^ 
entire  in  1757.  His  first  known  mass  is  dated 
Temesvar,  1754;  o^her  works  were  composed 
at  Warasdin  and  Belenyes;  but  how  he  came 
to  be  in  Hungary  is  not  known.  In  1757  he 
was  Capellmeister  at  Groeswardein  to  the  bishop 
Count  Firmian,  whose  uncle  Archbishop  Sigis- 
mund  of  Salzburg  appointed  him,  in  1763,  his 
director  and  ooncertmeister.  In  1777  he  also 
became  organist  at  the  churches  of  Holy  Trinity 
and  St.  Peter.  On  the  1 7th  of  August,  1 768, 
he  married  Maria  Magdalena  Lipp,  daughter 
of  the  cathedral  organist,  and  a  singer  at  the 
archbishop's  court,  who  took  the  principal  parts 
in  several  of  Mozart's  juvenile  operas,  and  is 
mentioned  by  him  as  leading  a  peculiarly  strict 
life.  They  had  one  child,  a  daughter,  bom  1 770, 
died  the  following  year.  The  wife  lived  to  be 
8a,  and  died  in  June  1827.  Michael's  salary, 
at  first  300  florins  (£24)  with  board  and  lodging, 
was  afterwards  doubled ;  and  this  modest  pittance 
was  suflicient  to  retain  him  for  the  whole  of  his 
life  at  Salzburg.  His  attachment  to  the  place 
was  extraordinary,  one  attraction  being  the  proxi- 
mity of  his  great  friend,  a  clergyman  named 
Bettensteiner.  In  1783  the  then  archbishop, 
Hieronymus  Count  CoUoredo,  commissioned  him 
to  compose  some  vocal  pieces  to  be  used  instead 
of  the  instrumental  music  between  the  Gloria  and 
Credo  at  high  mass.  Michael  selected  words 
from  the  Roman  Miasal,  and  his  first  Graduale— 
first  of  1 1 4 — was  performed  on  Dec.  24.  In  1 798 
he  visited  Vienna,  and  was  oordially  received  by 
his  brother,  and  by  Eybler,  Sussmayer,  Henne- 
berg,  Hummel,  and  von  Reich  the  amateur, 
who  pressed  him  to  settle  among  them,  but  in 
vain.  In  Dec.  1800  he  lost  his  property  through 
the  taking  of  Salzburg  by  the  French,  but  Us 
brother  and  friends  came  liberally  to  his  assis- 
tance. The  Empress  Maria  Theresa'  hearing  of 
his  losses  commissioned  him  to  compose  a  mass, 
which  he  presented  to  her  in  person.  The  per- 
formance took  place  at  Liaxenburg,  Oct.  4,  1801, 
under  his  own  directSon ;  the  Empress  sang  the 
soprano  solos,  rewarded  him  munificently,  and 
commanded  another  mass  for  the  Emperor  and  a 
requiem.  Accompanied  by  his  friend  Rotten- 
steiner  he  visited  Eisenstadt,  where  for  the  first 
and  only  time  in  their  lives  the  three  Haydns 
spent  some  happy  days  together.  Michael  much 
enjoyed  the  canons  which  decorated  the  walls  of 
Joseph's  study  in  Vienna,  and  asked  leave  to  copy 
some  of  them,  but  Joseph  replied,  '  Get  away  with 
your  copies ;  you  can  compose  much  better  for 

1  Bit  vs.  copy,  like  the  antognph  of  hU  flfst  OMii,  17BI.  U  la  the 
Borbibllotbek. 
'  *  bvcoDd  wtfs  of  FnuioU  II. 
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yourself.'  Michael  however  carried  his  pohit,  and 
even  added  a  fourth  part  to  '  Die  Mutter  an  ihr 
Kind.'  Prince  Esterhazy  commissioned  Michael 
to  compose  a  mass  and  vespers,  and  ofiered  him 
the  vice-capellmeistership  of  his  chapel,  but  he 
twice  refused,  in  the  hope  that  the  chapel  at  Salz* 
burg  would  be  reorganised  and  his  salary  raised. 
His  hopes  were  deceived,  but  meantime  the  post 
at  Eisenstadt  had  been  filled  'up,  and  he  wrote 
to  his  brother  complaining  bitterly  of  the  disap« 
pointment.  Joseph  thought  Michael  too  straight- 
forward for  Eisenstadt:  *Ours  is  a  court  life,* 
said  he,  '  but  a  very  difierent  one  from  yours  at 
Salzburg;  it  ds  uncommonly  hard  to  do  what 
you  want.*  At  this  time  Michael  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  at  Stockholm,  and  sent 
in  exchange  for  his  diploma  a  Missa  Hispanica 
for  two  choirs  (comp.  1786),  and  other  church 
works.  In  Dec.  1805  he  finished  his  last  mass, 
for  two  sopranos  and  ^to,  written  for  his  choristers. 
He  made  some  progress  with  the  requiem  for  the 
Empress,  but  was  unable  to  finish  it.  While  on 
his  deathbed  his  beautiful  *Lauda  Sion*  was 
sung  at  his  request  in  the  next  room,  and  soon 
aftef,  on  August  10,  1806,  he  expired.  The 
requiem  was  completed  by  portions  from  his  earlier 
one  in  C  minor,  and  pertbrmed  at  his  funeral. 
He  lies  in  a  side  chapel  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 
A  well-designed  monument  was  erected  in  182 1, 
and  over  it  is  an  urn  containing  his  skull.  In 
the  tavern  of  St.  Peter's  monastery  is  still  shown 
the  '  Haydn-Stiibchen,*  his  almost  daily  resort. 
His  widow  received  from  the  Empress  600  florina 
for  the  score  of  the  requiem;  from  Prince 
Esterhazy  30  ducats  for  the  opera  *  Andromeda 
and  Perseus,'  and  an  annuity  of  36  gold  ducats 
for  all  his  MS.  compositions.  His  brother  several 
times  sent  him  money,  and  in  his  first  will  (1801) 
left  4000  florins  to  him,  and  in  his  second  (1809) 
1000  to  the  widow.  His  likeness,  with  regular, 
steady  features,  exists  in  many  oil-portraits, 
engravings,  lithographs,  and  drawings. 

In  character  Michael  was  upright,  good-tern* 
pered,  and  modest;  a  little  rough  in  manners, 
and  in  later  life  given  to  drink.  His  letters 
show  him  to  have  been  a  wann-hearted  friend, 
and  that  he  was  devout  may  be  inferred  from 
his  habit  of  initialling  all  his  MSS.  with  '  0.  a. 
M.  D.  Gl.'  {Omnia  ad  Majorem  Dei  Qloriam), 
As  a  composer  he  was  overshadowed  by  the  £Eune 
of  his  brother.  His  own  words  'Give  me  good 
librettos,  and  the  same  patfonage  as  my  broUier, 
and  I  should  not  be  behind  him,'  could  scarcely 
have  been  fulfilled,  since  he  fitiled  in  the  very 
qualities  which  ensured  his  brother's  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  Joseph  professed  that  Michael's 
church  compositions  were  superior  to  his  own  in 
earnestness,  severity  of  style,  and  sustained  power. 
They  are  however  very  unequal ;  many  are  anti- 
qus^  from  the  monotony  of  the  accompani- 
ment, while  others — the  Mass  in  D  minor,  the 
Graduale '  Trea-sunt,'  the  *  Lauda  Sion,'  the  well- 
known  'Tenebrae'  in  Eb,  etc. — are  still  highly 

>  Th«  Vlo»4;«peniiieistef*hlp  «M  beittmed  on  Johann  FnchL 
Tlollnist  In  the  chapd,  and  •fienrards  lUjdu'i  tuoeeaior.  Be  died 
OGt.29,lB3B. 
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esteemed.  Leopold  MncBrt,  a  man  who  disliked 
his  manners,  wrote  to  his  son  '  Herr  Haydn  is 
a  man  whose  merit  yon  will  be  fbroed  to  aoknow' 
ledge.*  This  refers  to  his  sacred  works,  seyeral 
of  wUch  Wolfgang  scored  for  practice  ;  he  also 
sent  for  them  to  Vienna*  and  endeavoured  to 
make  them  better  known,  especially  introducing 
them  to  Van  Swieten.  In  1 783,  when  Michael  was 
laid  aside  by  illness^  Mozart  composed  two  strii^ 
duets  for  *him.  Fraas  Schubert  visited  MichaeVs 
grave  in  1825,  and  thus  records  his  impressions: 
'The  good  Haydn  1  It  almost  seemed  as  if  his 
clear  odm  spirit  weie  hovering  over  me.  I  may 
be  neither  cahn  nor  dear,  but  no  man  living 
reverences  him  more  than  I  do.  M^  eyes  filled 
with  tears  as  we  came  away.*  Ferdinand  Schu- 
bert composed  a  strildng  chorus  to  words  in  praise 
of  Michael  Haydn.  Among  his  numerous  pupils 
we  may  mention  C.  M.  von  Weber,  Neukomm, 
Wolii,  and  Beicha.  There  exists  *  Biographische 
Skizie,'  a  veiT  warm-hearted  pamphlet  written 
by  Schinn  and  Otter  (Salxburg,  1808). 

Of  his  compositions  comparatively  few  have 
been  printed.  His  modesty  was  excessive,  and 
prevented  his  ever  availing  himself  of  the  offers 
ofBreitkopf&HiirteL  The  following  list  of  his 
works  is  complete. 


loitfliawntal— n  Atitri  orcui 
pleora  for  bcghoMii,  eonihttng  of 
praliidMk  etc.  In  all  the  8  Ohureh 
tooM  (pobllilMd  at  Lint) :  80qrm- 
phoolai.  Sand  FutttM.  1  MXtal.  S 
Squlnleit.  Mranaidas,  marches,  12 
nlnueto  for  fbU  orchettra  (Ang*- 
barf .  Oombart},  1  ftoUa  eoooartOb 


Vocal "  abont  S80  ooinpoiltioDB 
fcr  the  Ohureh.  hichkMng  S  re> 
,*  JM  maaai.  4  Uennaa 
,•  114  •fiidnalei.  n  oflbr- 
totrM.  BTiiiuiai.  11  Te«wfl»68alTe 
Beghia,  8  BatpoMOften,  S  Tene- 
bca^  Baglna  OobU.  •to.  •to.;  and 


•ereral  German  Mered  tonfs.  A 
treat  many  omtorioti,  eanlataa, 
openi  (iDclodtaia  'Aodromada  • 
Thnmu,'  I77B).  mjUiological  opcsr- 
ettai,  a  •paitoral  'Die  Boehielt 
aiif  der  Ala.' 2  ooUaottoM  of  4-siart 
•ongi  (Vinma,  Eder,  }TB8;  Bali- 
hart.  Hacker,  IMO);  aereral  ttagle 
ODet,*Karl  der  Held,  Krihenog  too 
Ceiterrslch.'  etc ;  8  eanoni  ln4aiid 
6  parte  (Salxbiuf.  Motbt,  UOOX 

TheoraUoal  —'Partltur- Funda- 
ment.' 1'  edited  by  VartiD  Blschof^ 
retter.  In  the  Imperial  libiary 
ia  an  Anttpbonartum  romanum 
with  flgnred  baa,  flnliihed  In  17M. 

[0.  F.  P.] 


HAYDN,  JoBBFH,  or,  according  to  the  bap- 
tismal register,  Frahz  Jobkph,  the  £sther  of 
the  symphony  and  the  quartet,  was  bom  in 
the  night  between  March  31  and  April  i,  173a, 
at  Rohrau,  a  small  Austrian  village  on .  the 
Leitha^  which  there  divides  Lower  Austria  and 
Hungary.  He  was  the  second  child  of  Mathias 
Haydn,  a  master  wheelwright,  by  his  marriage 
(Nov.  34,  1738)  with  Maria  KoUer,  daught^  of 
the  '  Marktrichter '  and  cook  in  Count  HarracVs 
household.  Haydn's  ancestors  came  originally 
from  Hainburg,  a  town  close  to  the  D^ube, 
about  4  leagues  from  Rohrau.  His  great-grand* 
£sther  Kaspar  was  a  servant  in  the  hill-castle 

1  Aflenrards  pnblUhed  In  lloiart'B  nama.    (Kochel'i  Gatalogae 
Noe.  428  and  4M.) 
>  Artarta  published  thrae. 

*  One  In  0  wae  printed  under  Joseph's  nam«  ai  0|k  81 

*  The  second.  In  Bb,  Is  unflntshed.  (KQhneU 

•  Hie  Snt  Ulffh  Maa  (Oerman).  'HIar  ttegl  tot  detaar  Mt^foitlt,' 
Id  0  (HasUnffer)b  Is  very  popular. 

•  43  In  score  a— 90  and  41— 82)  In  the  'Eodeslastloon.'  (flptoa.) 
9  •LltanlssdeTenerabtti  Sacramento.*  (Breltkopf*  Hlrtel.) 

*  The  oimtorioe  performed  bi  Lent  were  generallj  Jolnt-eorapoil- 
ttons  by  Tarious  authors ;  for  fautaoce. '  Die  Sebuldickelt  des  enten 
Ckbotee '  0786)  of  which  Mozart  (a«ed  10)  mole  the  fint  part.  Mlchaal 
Bagrdn  the  second,  and  Adlgaaser.  Oourt-oivanbt.  the  third. 

•  Vocal  score,  Palter  *  Bon,  Munich  1882;  often  ascribed  to  Joseph. 
>•  Beprintad  by  Ober  of  Salzbufi  1881   TIm  lOon  if  amonc  the 

MSB,  of  iha  nilllllrt  I  It  Am,  Vl^Mtn^wU^f, 
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thers,  one  of  the  few  who  escaped  massacre  when 
it  was  stormed  by  the  Turks  on  July  11,  1683. 
Kaspar's  son  Tbomas,  a  master  wheelwright 
and  member  of  the  town  council,  had  7  sons,  of 
whom  Mathias,  the  father  of  our  Haydn,  bom 
Jan.  31,  1699,  was  youngest  but  one.  Thomas's 
widow  married  a  journeyman  wheelwright, 
Mathias  Seefrvis  (died  May  a,  176a,  aged 
89),  who  thus  became  Haydn*s  step-grandfist^; 
and  one  of  their  children,  Julie  Roune,  mairied 
a  schoolmaster  named  Frankh,  afterwards 
Haydn*s  first  teacher.  The  sons  nearly  sll 
learnt  the  wheelwright*s  trade,  and  then  set 
out  on  their  travds;  after  which  Mathias 
settled  in  Bohrau,  and  built  himself  the 
little  house  at  the  end  of  the  market-place, 
where  Haydn  was  bom,  and  which  though  twice 
rebuilt  is  still  standing  in  its  original  ibsm. 
Maria  Haydn  (bom  Nov.  10,  1707)  bore  her 
husband  la  children,  of  whoin  the  sixth  was 
Johann  Michael,  the  church  composer ;  and  the 
eleventh  Johann  Evangelist,  an  unimportant 
tenor  singer,  who  was  a&iitted  to  the  chaiiel  of 
Prince  Esterhazy  on  his  brother  Josephs  re- 
oommendation.  After  Marians  death  (Feb*  33, 
1754)  Mathias  married  again,  and  had  five 
more  children,  who  died  young.  He  himsdf 
departed  Sept.  I  a,  1763. 

liaydn*s  parents  were  honest,  industrious 
people,  who  instilled  into  their  cldldren  a  lovs 
for  work,  method,  cleanliness,  and,  above  aQ, 
religion.  In  his  old  age  Haydn  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged his  obligations  to  their  care.  Both 
were  fond  of  music,  and  both  sang.  The  father 
had  a  fair  tenor  voice^  and  aooconpanied  himself 
on  the  harp,  though  without  knowing  a  note. 
The  child  soon  began  to  ling  their  simple  sooga, 
astoniBhing  them  by  the  correctness  of  his  ear 
and  the  bMutj  of  his  voice.  But  he  did  not  stop 
there.  Having  seen  the  schoolmaster  piay  tbe 
violin,  he  would  sit  on  the  stove-bench  and 
accompany  his  parents  as  they  sanff,  predsdy 
imitating  the  schoolmaster^s  haadhng  of  tbs 
bow,  and  keeping  strict  time,  with  two  peoes 
of  wood  as  his  instrument.  He  was  one  day 
surprised,  when  thus  engaged,  by  his  relation 
Frankh,  from  Hainburg.  Thinking  that  he  saw 
in  him  the  making  of  a  musician,  Frankh  per- 
suaded the  parents  to  commit  their  little  boy  to 
his  care.  The  mother  would  have  praferrcd  his 
entering  the  priesthood,  or  becoming  a  school- 
master, and  it  required  all  the  father's  authority 
to  make  her  consent;  but  he  felt  that  he  had 
himself  been  capable  of  better  things,  and  looked 
forward  to  seeing  his  son  a  Char>regent  or 
Capellmeister,  as  a  compensation  for  his  own  lot 
At  the  age  of  six,  then,  the  little  Joseph — ^in  the 
Austrian  dialeot  *  Sepperi ' — was  taken  by  his 
father  to  school  at  Hainburg. 

Johann  Mathias  Frankh,  Haydn*s  distant  re> 
lative  (he  called  him  simply  '  cousin '),  was  an 
excellent  teacher,  very  strict,  and  eminently 
practical.  Haydn  not  only  became  a  first-rate 
singer,  but  also  learned  something  of  the  instni- 
ments  most  in  use,  and  roent  nearly  all  his  time 
in  church  or  in  school.    Learning  came  easily  to 
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him,  and  if  he  had  any  difficulty,  his  masier^s 
•everity  loon  overcaune  it.  In  his  old  age  he 
spoke  with  thankfulness  of  this  hard  probation, 
and  of  his  cousin*s  discipline.  '  I  shall  be  grate- 
ful to  that  man  as  long  as  I  live,*  said  he  to 
Griesinger,  'for  keeping  me  so  hard  at  work, 
though  I  used  to  get  more  flogging  than  food.* 
On  another  occasion,  when  speidung  in  his 
modest  way  of  his  own  talents  and  industry, 
he  added,  'Almighty  God,  to  whom  I  render 
thanks  for  all  His  unnumbered  mercies,  gave  me 
such  facility  in  music,  that  by  the  time  I  was  6 
I  stood  up  like  a  man  and  sang  masses  in  the 
church  choir,  and  could  play  a  little  on  the 
clavier  and  the  violin.*  But  the  lad  sadly  missed 
his  mother's  care.  He  was  neglected  both  iu , 
clothes  and  person  (he  already  wore  a  wig,  '  for 
the  sake  of  cleanliness  *),  and  the  results  of  this 
neglect  distressed  him  long  and  sorely.  When 
quite  an  old  man  he  said  to  Dies  the  painter^ 
who,  like  Griesinger,  visited  him  frequently  with 
a  view  to  his  biography — '  I  could  not  help  per- 
ceiving, much  to  my  distress,  tha*.  I  was  |^ad- 
uallv  getting  very  dirty,  and  thouga  I  thought  a 
gooa  deal  of  my  little  person,  was  not  always 
able  to  avoid  spots  of  dirt  on  my  dothes,  of 
which  I  was  dreadfully  ashamed  —  in  fiict,  I 
was  a  regular  little  urchin.*  Dies  has  preserved 
another  anecdote  of  this  period,  in  which  Haydn 
figures.  A  drummer  was  wanted  for  a  proces- 
si<m,  and  his  master  thrust  him  into  the  vacant 
office,  first  showing  him  how  to  make  the  stroke. 
The  effect  must  have  been  comical,  as  he  was  so 
small  that  the  instrument  had  to  be  carried  before 
him  on  the  back  of  a  colleague  of  equal  height, 
who  happened  to  be  a  hunchback.  Haydn  re- 
tained his  liking  for  the  drum,  and  prided  him- 
self on  his  skul,  with  which  indeed  he  once 
astonished  Salomon's  orchestra  during  his  stav  in 
London.  The  drums  on  which  he  performed  at 
Hainburff  on  the  occasion  just  named  are.  still 
preserved  in  the  choir  of  the  church. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  a  decisive  change 
took  place  in  his  life.  Geoige  Beutter,  Hof- 
compositor^  and  Capellmeister  at  St.  Stephen's, 
Vienna,  was  on  a. visit  to  his  friend  Anton 
Johann  Palmb,  pastor  of  Hainburg,  and  having 
heard  Haydn's  '  weak,  sweet  voice*  (as  he  himself 
called  it),  put  him  through  an  examination,  and 
offered  him  a  place  as  chorister  at  St.  Stephen's. 
To  go  to  Vienna  seemed  to  the  boy  an  almost 
incredible  piece  of  good  fortune.     His  parents 

Sve  their  consent ;  and  with  a  joyful  heart  he 
do  farewell  to  Hainburg.  His  gnndmother 
had  died  just  before — Mi^  17,  1739;  Frankh 
lived  to  be  75,  and  died  May  10,  1 703,  his  wife 
Julie  Boeine  (who  did  not  do  her  duty  by 
Haydn)  having  preceded  him  in  Jan.  1760.  Of 
their  two  daughters,  Anna  RosaUa,  born  1751, 
married  Philipp  Schimpel,  usher  of  the  school, 
and  afterwards  Chor-regent.  Haydn  showed  his 
gratitude  to  the  fiunily  by  leaving  the  latter 
couple  a  sum  of  money  and  his  portrait  of 
Fnmkh,  *my  first  instructor  in  music'  They 
both,  however,  died  before  him,  in  1805,  and 
the  portrait  has  disappeared. 
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It  was  in  1740  that  Haydn  entered  the  Can* 
torei  of  St.  Stephen's,  where  he  was  to  pass  his 
remaining  years  of  study.  The  house  was  one 
of  a  row  which  came  close  up  to  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  cathedral,  and  from  his  window 
he  looked  straight  on  the  glorious  spire.  He 
tells  us  that,  'besides  the  regular  studies,  he 
learned  singing,  the  clavier,  and  the  violin  finom 
good  masters.'  The  'regular  studies'  included 
religion,  a  little  Latin,  writing,  and  ciphering. 
His  singing-masters  are  said  to  have  been  Ge- 
genbauer  and  I^nsterbusch ;  the  former,  sub- 
cantor  and  violinist  at  St.  Stephen's,  probably 
taught  him  the  violin  as  well ;  the  latter  was 
a  tenor  in  the  court  chapel.  No  instruction 
seems  to  have  been  given  in  harmonv  and 
composition  at  the  Cantorei ;  but  this  did  not 
trouble  Von  Reutter  (ennobled  in  1 740).  Haydn 
could  only  remember  having  had  two  lessons 
firom  him  all  the  time  he  was  there.  But  the 
instinct  for  composition  made  him  cover  every 
blank  sheet  of  music-paper  on  which  he  oonld 
lay  his  hands — '  it  must  be  all  right  if  the  paper 
was  nice  and  fulL'  Beutter  surprised  him  once 
pketohing  a  'Salve  Begina'  for  la  voices,  and 
told  him  sharply  he  had  better  try  it  first  in  two 
parts — how,  he  did  not  take  the  pains  to  show— - 
and  further  advised  him  to  writo  variations  on 
the  motets  and  vespers  he  heard  in  church.  In 
this  way  he  was  thrown  back  upon  himself.  '  I 
certainly  had  the  gift,'  he  says, '  and  by  dint  of 
hard  work  I  managed  to  get  on.*  An  anecdoto 
of  this  time  shows  that  as  a  boy  he  was  not 
behind  his  comrades  in  fun  and  mischief.  The 
choristers  were  frequently  required  to  sing  with 
the  imperial  chapel^  which  explains  Haydn's 
statement  that  he  had  simg  with  great  success 
both  at  court  and  in  St.  Stephen*s.  This  gen- 
erally happened  when  the  court  was  at  Schon- 
brunn.  llie  palace  had  only  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  scaffolding  was  still  standing — an 
irresistible  temptation  to  boys.  The  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  had  caught  them  climbing  it  many 
a  time,  but  her  threats  and  prohibitions  had  no 
effect.  One  day  when  Haydn  was  balancing 
himself  aloft,  &r  above  his  schoolfellows,  the 
Empress  saw  him  from  the  windows,  and  re- 
quested her  Hofcompoeitor  to  take  care  that 
'  that  £ur-haired  blockhead '  (blonder  Dickkopf ), 
the  ringleader  of  them  all,  got  'einen  recent^ 
Schilling'  (slang  for  a  'good  hiding*).  When 
he  was  Capellmeister  to  Prince  Esterhazy,  '  the 
£sur-haired  blockhead'  had  an  opportunity,  at 
Esterhi&z,  of  thanking  the  Empress  for  this  mark 
of  imperial  £svour. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 745  Haydn  had  the  plea- 
sure of  welcoming  his  brother  Michael  as  a 
fellow- chorister  at  the  Cantorei,  and  of  helping 
hin^i  in  his  work.  Michael  made  rapid  progress, 
but  a  doud  came  over  poor  Joseph  s  prospects. 
His  voice  began  to  break,  and  the  Empress, 
who  had  before  taken  particular  pleasure  in  his 
singing,  remarked  joooiBelv  to  her  Vice-Capell- 
meister^  that  young  Haydn's  singing  was  more 
like  the  crowing  of  a  cock  than  anything  else. 
>  ToQBMitttriiwadTSBNdtothiiportlBlT^ib 
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Retttter  took  the  hint,  and  on  the  festiTal  of 
St.  Leopold  (Nov.  15),  1748,  celebrated  at  the 
moDAstery  of  KloeterneubuTg,  near  Vienna,  gave 
the  *  Salve  Begina*  to  Michael,  who  sang  it 
■o  beautifully  as  to  charm  both  Emperor  and 
Empress,  from  whom  he  received  24  ducats  in 
gold. 

Joseph  was  thus  completely  supplanted  by  his 
brother.  His  voice  had  lost  all  its  power,  and 
he  was  oppressed  with  grief  and  anxiety.  In 
the  midst  of  his  trouble  Reutter  suggested  a 
means  by  which  his  voice  might  be  preserved, 
and  even  improved;  and  refeired  hun  to  the 
oourt  chapel,  which  contained  at  least  a  dozen 
'castrati.*  Haydn's  father  however,  having 
probably  heard  of  the  proposal,  came  in  aU 
haste  to  Vienna,  and  saved  his  son. 

His  days  at  the  Cantorei  were  now  numbered. 
He  was  of  no  use  as  a  singer,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  that  he  might 
be  employed  as  a  violinist.  Reutter  did  not  con- 
sider himself  in  the  least  bound  to  look  after  his 
future,  and  was  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  get  rid  of  him.  This  occurred  soon  enough, 
and  Haydn  himself  furnished  the  pretext.  Al- 
ways full  of  fun,  and  inclined  to  practical  jokes, 
he  one  day  tried  a  new  pair  of  sdsson  on  the 
pigtail  of  a  schoolfellow.  The  pigtail  fell,  but 
the  culprit  was  condemned  to  a  caning  on  the 
hand.  In  vain  he  bagged  to  be  let  off,  declaring 
he  would  rather  leave  than  submit  to  the  in- 
dignity. That  he  might  do,  Reutter  said,  but 
he  must  first  be  caned  and  then  dismissed. 

Haydn  was  thus  thrown  upon  the  world,  with 
an  empty  purse,  a  keen  appetite,  and  no  fiiends. 
The  first  person  to  help  him  was  Spangler,  a  cho- 
rister of  St.  Michaers.  He  offered  him  shelter ; 
a  few  pupils  presented  themselves,  and  a  good 
Viennese  lent  him  150  florins,  which  enabled 
him  to  rent  an  attic  in  the  old  Michaelerhaus, 
attached  to  the  QoUege  of  St.  Barnabas,  in  the 
Kohlmarkt.  Here  he  abandoned  himself  to  the 
study  of  composition,  and  made  acquaintance  with 
the  master  who  more  than  any  other  became  his 
model — Enunanuel  Bach.  Having  acquired  his 
first  6  Clavier-Sonatas,  he  pored  over  them  at  his 
little  worm-eaten  clavier — and  how  thoroughly 
he  mastered  their  style  his  compositions  show. 
Indeed  Bach  afterwards  sent  him  word,  that  he 
alone  fully  understood  his  writings,  and  knew 
how  to  use  them.  Besides  the  clavier,  he  dili- 
gently practised  the  violin,  so  that  '  although,' 
as  he  said, '  no  conjurer  on  any  instrument,  he 
was  able  to  play  a  concerto.*  About  this  time 
(1751-52,  not  1742  as  is  always  said)  he  com- 
posed his  first  Mass,  in  F  (No.  11  in  Novello's 
edition).  It  bears  unmistakable  evidences  of 
undeveloped  and  unaided  talent.  Haydn  had 
forgotten  its  very  existence  when,  to  his  great 
delight,  he  discovered  it  in  his  old  age,  and 
inserted  additional  wind  parts. 

Having  accidentally  become  acquainted  with 
Felix  Kurz,  a  favourite  comic  actor  at  the 
Stadttheater,  Haydn  was  asked  to  set  his  comic 
opera.  'Der  neue  krumme  Teufel,*  a  kind  of 
inagic  {uroe,  interspersed  with  songs  and  a  few 
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instrumental  pieces;  and  reoeiYed  for  it  a  eon* 
siderable  sum.  It  was  produced  at  the  Stadt* 
theater  in  the  spring  of  1752,  and  frequently 
repeated  in  Vienna,  Pngue,  Berlin,  Saxony,  and 
the  Breisgau.  The  libretto  has  been  preserved, 
but  the  music  is  lost.  Metastasio  was  thea 
living  in  the  same  house  with  Haydn.  He 
shared  the  apartments  of  a  Spanish  fiunily-to 
whom  he  was  much  attached,  and  superintended 
the  education  of  the  two  daughters.  The  musical 
training  of  the  elder,  Marianne  de  Martines,  was 
confided  to  Haydn,  who  in  this  way  became  ac- 

auainted  with  Porpora,  then  teaching  singing  to 
le  mistress  of  Gorrer,  the  Venetian  ambassador. 
Porpora  proposed  that  Haydn  should  act  as  his 
aocompanyist,  thus  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
learning  his  method.  He  took  him  to  the  bs^ 
of  Mannersdorf,  on  the  confines  of  Hungary, 
where  they  remained  for  some  months,  aitd,  m 
return  indeed  for  various  menial  offices,  gave  him 
instruction  in  compodtion.  At  Mannendorf,  at 
the  soir^  of  Pnnce  Hildbuighausen,  Haydn 
met  Bonno,  Wagenseil,  Gluck,  and  Dittendor^ 
to  the  last  of  whom  he  became  much  attached. 
Gluck  advised  his  going  to  Italy.  Bumey  heud 
his  quartets  finely  played  at  Oluck's  house  in 
1772.  One  by  «ne  he  procured  all  the  known 
theoretical  works,  and  thoroughly  mastered  thdr 
contents,  especially  Fux*s  'Gnwlus,*  which  he 
afterwaids  used  as  the  foundation  of  his  own 
teaching.  He  had  had,  as  we  have  seen,  no  regulsr 
musical  training;  but  by  industry,  careful  ob* 
servation,  and  reiterated  attempts,  he  gradually 
attained  that  independence  which  gave  the  im« 
press  of  originality  to  all  his  works. 

Haydn  now  made  the  important  aoquuntance 
of  Karl  Joseph  Edlen  von  Flimberg,  a  wealthy 
proprietor  and  enthusiastic  amateur,  who  passed 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  at  Weinsirt  near 
the  monastery  of  Melk.  Here  he  had  constant 
perfonnances  of  string  trios  and  quartets ;  he  in- 
vited Haydn  to  stay  with  him,  and  encouraged 
him  to  compose  his  first  quartet  (1755,  hitherto 
misdated  1750)— 

Prtato 
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which  was  soon  followed  by  others,  to  the  num- 
ber of  18  In  all  (1755-56;  Trautwein,  Nos.  58- 
75).  Ffimberg  was  thus  the  first  to  direct 
Haydn*8  attention  to  a  branch  of  composition 
in  which  alone  he  did  enough  to  immortalise  his 
name. 

His  pecuniary  condition  now  began  to  amend ; 
he  sang  and  played  in  several  churches,  and 
raised  ms  terms  for  lessons  from  2  florins  a  month 
to  5.  Among  his  pupils  at  this  period  was  the 
Countess  Thun  (a  name  we  also  encounter  in 
connection  with  Mozart,  Gluck,  and  Beethoven), 
who  first  heard  of  him  through  one  of  his  davier 
sonatas,  then  circulated  in  MS,  This  highly* 
cultivated  lady  took  both  harpsichord  and  sisging 
lessons  from  Mm,  and  paid  him  well  for  his  com- 
positions.   In  1 759  be  had  the  good  fortune  to 
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he  appdnted  Musikdirector  and  Kftmmeroom- 

Sntor  to  the  Bohemian  Ck>Qiit  Ferdinand 
azimilian  Morzin,  who  had  a  small  well-choeen 
orchestra  at  his  country  house  at  Lukavec,  near 
Pilsen.  Fllmberg  had  recommended  him  fbr  the 
poet,  and  it  was  thus  again  through  him  that 
Haydn  entered  upon  the  second  most  important 
part  of  his  career.  Here,  in  1759,  ^^  wrote  his 
first  Symphony  :-* 
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It  is  a  small  work,  in  three  movements,  for  2 
violins,  viola,  bass,  2  oboes,  and  2  horns;  and 
in  its  cheerful  unpretending  chiuracter  gives  de- 
cided indications  of  what  the  composer  was 
destined  to  become.  His  salary  now  amounted 
to  aoo  florins  (say  £20),  with  board  and  lodging. 
Small  as  this  was,  it  induced  him  to  think  of 
taking  a  companion  for  life,  although  the  Count 
never  kept  a  married  man  in  his  employ.  His 
choice  fell  on  the  daughter  of  Keller,  a  wig- 
maker,  to  whose  house  he  had  been  introduc^ 
by  her  brother,  who  was  violinist  at  St.  Stephen*s 
when  Haydn  was  a  chorister.  He  gave  music- 
lessons  to  the  two  daughters,  and  fell  in  love 
with  the  youngest.  She  however  took  the  veil, 
and  the  father,  anxious  to  keep  him  in  the 
family,  persuaded  him  to  marry  the  other, 
Maria  Anna,  3  years  his  senior.  The  wedding 
took  place  at  St.  Stephen's,  Nov.  26,  1760 — a 
bad  day  for  Haydn,  and  the  foimdation  of  un- 
utterable domestic  misery.  His  wife  was  a  regu- 
lar Xantippe— heartless,  unsociable,  quarrelsome, 
extravagant  and  bigoted,  who,  as  her  husband 
said,  cued  not  a  straw  whether  he  was  an 
artist  or  a  shoemaker.  They  had  no  children, 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  if  in  time 
Haydn  sought  elsewhere  the  consolations  which 
were  denied  him  at  home,  or  even  showed 
\  himself  susceptible  to  the  attractions  of  other 
Women.  His  wife  spent  the  last  years  of  her 
life  at  Baden,  near  Vienna^  and  died  March 

^Hao.  1800. 

^  Soon  after  the  marriage.  Count  Morzin  was 
Icompelled  to  dismiss  his  band  and  its  director; 
but  Haydn  was  not  long  unemploved.  Paul  Anton 
Esterhflkzy,  the  then  reigning  Prince,  who  had 
heard  his  symphonies  when  visiting  Morzin> 
hastened  to  secure  the  youngcomposer  as  his 
second  Capellmeister,  under  Werner,  who  was 
g^wing  old.  He  was  appointed  May  !>  1761, 
and  immediately  set  out  for  £isenstadt,  in  Hun- 
gary, the  country  seat  of  the  new  master  in 
whose  service  he  was  destined  to  remain  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  The  Esterhaxy  family  had  been 
musical  amateurs  and  perfcNmerB  since  the  days 
of  Paul,  first  Prince  of  the  name  (i 635-1 713), 
who  established  a  private  chapel,  small  at  first  but 
gradually  increasing.  The  orchestra,  chorus^ 
and  solo  ringers  took  part  both  in  the  church 
service  and  in  concerts,  and  in  time  even  per- 
formed operas.  When  Haydn  entered  upon  his 
duties  there  were  only  16  members  in  all,  but  the 


excellenoe  of  their  playing  acted  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  his  invention.  His  arrival  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the  concerts,  Werner,  a  first-rate 
master  of  counterpoint,  having  concentrated  all  his 
energies  on  the  Church  service.  [See  Wkbnbr.] 
To  a  man  with  Werner's  notions  of  music  Hayda 
must  have  been  a  constant  vexation;  and  he 
always  spoke  of  him  as  '  a  mere  fop,'  and  a '  scrib- 
bler of  songs.*  Haydn,  on  the  contrary,  had  a 
high  respect  for  Werner,  as  he  proved  late  in  life 
by  arranging  six  of  his  fugues  as  string-quartets, 
and  pubGslung  them,  through  Artaria,  *oai  of 
sincere  esteem  for  that  celebrated  master.' 

Prince  Paul  Anton  died  March  18,  176a,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Nicolaus,  who  was 
passionately  fond  of  art  and  science,  generous, 
and  truly  kind-hearted.  The  love  of  pomp  and 
display,  of  which  his  well-known  diamond-covered 
uniform  was  an  example,  earned  him  the  soubri- 
quet of  *  der  Prachtige,'  or  the  Magnificent. 
He  loved  music,  and  played  well  on  the  bary- 
ton,  or  viola  di  bardone,  for  which  instrument 
Haydn  was  constantly  required  to  furnish  hira 
with  new  pieces.  In  the  hope  of  pleasing  his 
master  Haydn  himself  learned  the  instrument  { 
but  on  making  his  d^ut  was  disappointed  to  find 
that  the  Prince  did  not  approve  of  such  rivalry ; 
on  which  he  at  once  relinquished  it  for  ever. 
The  relations  between  the  Frince  and  his  new 
Capellmeister,  who  found  his  time  fully  occupied, 
were  genial  and  hearty.  Haydn's  salary  was 
raised  from  400  florins  a  year  to  600,  and  then 
to  782  (£78),  new  musicians  were  engaged,  and 
rehearsals— orchestral,  chamber,  and  dramatie 
— took  place  every  day.  The  principal  members 
of  the  chapel  at  the  time  were,  Luigi  Temasini 
(violin) ;  «foseph  Weigl  (cello) ;  two  excellent 
French  horn-players,  Thaddaus  Steinm^er  and 
Karl  Franz  (the  latter  also  plajring  the  baryton) ; 
Anna  Maria  Schefistos  (soprano),  who  after- 
wards married  Weigl ;  and  BLfurl  Friberth  (tenor). 
The  wind  music»  formerly  played  by  the  band  of 
the  regiment,  was  now  given  to  good  players 
(induiung  the  two  just  named)  regularly  ap- 
pointed. Cn  March  5,  1 766,  Werner  died,  and 
Haydn  became  sole  Capellmeister.  His  com- 
positiotis  were  already  known  far  outside  of 
Austria;  in  Leipzig,  Paris,  Amsterdam  and 
London  his  symph<mies  and  cassations,  trios, 
and  quartets,  were  to  be  had  in  print  or  MS. 
Even  the  official  gaxette,  the  '\Viener  Dia- 
rium,'  for  1 766,  speaks  of  him  as  '  our  national 
favourite'  (der  Liebling  unaerer  Nation),  and 
draws  a  parallel  between  him  and  the  poet 
Gellert^  at  that  time  the  highest  possible  compli- 
ment. 

His  works  composed  up  to  this  time  at  Eisen- 
stadt  comprise  about  30  symphonies  (including 
*Le  Matin,'*  *Le  Midi,'  and  -Le  Soir,'  1761) 
and  cassations;  a  few  divertimenti  in  5  parts; 
tax  string^trios;  a  piece  for  4  violins  and  a 
celli,  called  'Echo' ;  a  concerto  for  the  French 
horn  (1762);  12  minuets  for  orchestra;  con- 
certos, trios,  sonatas,  and  variations  for  clavier. 
Li  vocal  music — a  Salve  Hegina  for  soprano  and 
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alto,  2  vioUniy  and  oigan;  a  Te  Demn  (1764); 
4  Italian  Op^rottas  (176a);  a  pastoral,  'Acide 
e  Galatea*  (the  action  identi<^  with  that  of 
fiandel*s  cantata),  pcnrfonned  Jan.  11,  1763,  on 
the  marriage  of  Count  Anton,  eldest  son  of 
Prince  Nioolaiu ;  and  a  grand  cantata,  in  honour 
of  the  Prince's  return  from  the  coronation  of  the 
Archduke  Joseph  as  King  of  the  Romans  ( 1 764). 

Soon  after  Wemer^s  death  an  event  took 
place,  whidt  greatly  i^ected  the  music,  viz.  the 
establishment  of  a  new  palace  near  Silttor,  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Neusiedler-See,  where 
the  IVince  rebuilt  an  old  hunting-place,  turned 
it  into  a.  splendid  summer,  residence,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Esterhlb.  Here  the  dwpel 
(except  a  small  portion  left  to  carry  on  the 
chiuch  service  at  Eisenstadt)  were  located  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,.during  which  they 
were  expectoi  to  redouble  their  exertions. 

Esterhiz— described  by  a  French  traveller 
as  *  having  no  place  but  Versailles  to  compare 
to  it  for  magnificence* — stands  in  the  middle 
of  an  unhealthy  marsh,  quite  out  of  the  world. 
The  erection  of  such  a  building  in  such  a  neigh- 
bourhood, at  a  cost  amounting  it  is  said  to 
11,000,000  gulden,  was  one  of  the  caprices  of 
Prince  Nicolaus.  The  canals  and  dykes  he 
constructed  were,  however,  substantial  improve- 
ments to  the  neighbourhood.  The  dense  wood 
behind,  the  castle  was  turned  into  a  delightful 
grove,,  containing  a  deer-park,  flower>gitfdens 
and  hot-houses,  elaborately  furnished  summer- 
houses,  grottoes,  hermitages,'  and  temples.  Near 
the  casUe  stood  an  elegant  theatre,  for  operas, 
dramas,  and  comedies;  also  a  second  theatre, 
brilliantly  ornamented,  and  furnished  with  laive 
artistic  marionettes,  excellent  scenery  and  appu- 
ances.  The  orchestra  of  the  opera  was  formed  of 
members  of  the  chapel,  under  Haydn*8  direction ; 
the  singers  were  Italian  for  the  most  part, 
engaged  for  one,  two,  or  more  years,  and  the 
books  of  ihe  words  were  printed.  Numerous 
strolling  companies  were  engaged  for  shorter 
terms ;  travelling  virtuosi  often  played  with  the 
members  of  the  band ;  special  days  and  hours 
were  fixed  for  chamber-music  and  for  orchestral 
works;  and  in  the  intervals  the  singers,  musi- 
cians,  and  actors  met  at  the  caf^,  and  formed, 
so  to  speak,  one  family.  The  castle  itself  was 
fitted  up  in  exquisite  taste,  and  stored  with 
numerous  and  costly  collections  of  works  of  art. 
Boyal  and  noble  personages,  home  and  foreign, 
formed  a  constant  stream  of  guests;  at  whose 
disposal  the  Prince  placed  his  beautiful  carriages, 
and  to  whom  he  proved  the  most  attentive  and 
charming  of  hosts.  He  became  so  much  attached 
to  this  place  of  his  own  creati6n,  as  often  to  stay 
there  till  quite  the  end  of  autumn,  and  return 
with  the  first  days  of  spring.  Eisenstadt  he 
visited  very  rarely,  and  Vienna  he  disliked  more 
and  more,  often  cutting  short  his  visits  in  the 
most  abrupt  manner^  Hence  his  singers  and 
musicians  were  increasingly  tied  to  this  one  spot 
—a  £ste  all  the  harder,  since  very  few  were 
allowed  to  bring  their  wives  and  Csmilies.  Here 
Haydn  composed  nearly  all  his  operas,  most  of 
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his  arias  and  songs,  the  music  for  ihe  marionette  . 
theatre — of  which  he  was  particularly  fond-^ 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  orchestral  and 
chamber  works.  He  was  satisfied  with  his  posi- 
tion, and  though  he  sometimes  complained  of  the 
disadvantages  of  such  a  seclusion,  and  often  ex- 
p'esBod  his  wish  to  visit  Italy,  he  also  acknow- 
ledged its  compensating  advantages.  In  his  own 
words :  '  My  Prince  was  always  satisfied  with 
my  works;  I  not  only  had  the  encouragement 
of  constant  approval,  but  as  conductor  of  sa 
orchestra  I  could  make  experiments^  observe 
what  produced  an  effect  and  what  weakened  it, 
and  was  thus  in  a  position  to  improve,  alter, 
make  additions  or  omissions,  and  be  as  bold  as  I 
pleased ;  I  was  cut  off  fitnn  the  world,  there  was 
no  one  to  confuse  or  torment  me,  and  I  wss 
forced  to  become  original^ 

With  the  band  and  singers  Haydn  was  in 
the  best  of  terms.  They  vied  with  each  other 
in  carrying  out  his  intentions,  simply  to  show 
their  gratitude  and  affection  for  him.  He 
was  constantly  endeavouring  to  improve  their 
lot,  was  invariably  a  warm  advocate  with  the 
Prince  on  their  b^ialf,  and  they  aU  loved  him 
like  a  father.  The  Prince  gave  unusually  high 
siUaries,  and  several  of  the  musicians  played  two 
instruments — generally  the  violin  and  a  wind 
instrument.  A  good  many  of  them  afterward! 
entered  the  Imperial  chapel. 

The  principal  and  best-paid  members  of  the 
chapel  during  the  period  spoken  of  (1767-90) 
were: — female  singers,  Weigl,  Cellini,  Jermoli, 
Rippamonti^ '  Valdesturla,  Taveochia,  Maria  and 
Matilda  Bolognia,  Raimondi,  Kencini,  Benve- 
nuti ;  male  singers — Friberth,  Bianchi,  (^heraidi, 
Jermoli,  Moratti,  Morelli,  Totti  (3),  Peschi; 
violins — Tomasini,  Bosetti,  Rippamonti,  Met- 
trino,.Mr»w;  cellists— Weigl,  Kilffel,  Martean, 
Kraft ;  flute — Hirsch ;  darineta — Griesbacber 
(2);  oboi — Gdumbazzo  (2),  Poschwa,  C^er- 
wenka ;  bassoons — Schiringer,  Peczival ;  homs^ 
Steinmiiller,  Karl  Franz  (also  played  thebaiyton) 
Stamitz,  Oliva,  Pauer,  Lendway.  Besides  Fraos 
there  was  another  performer  on  the  prinoe*8  own 
instrument,  the  baryton — Andreas  lidl  (i  769-74) 
who  pli^ed  in  London  soon  after  leaving  the 
band.  J.  B.  Krumpholtz  the  harpist  was  en- 
gaged  firem  1773-76. 

In  March,  1769,  the  whole  musical  establiih- 
ment  visited  Vienna  for  the  first  time;  and, 
under  Haydn*s  direction,  gave  a  performanoe 
of  his  opera,  'Lo  Speziale'  (comp.  1768),  at 
the  house  of  Freiherr  von  Sommerau;  and  a 
repetition  in  the  form  of  a  concert.  On  their 
second  visit,  in  the  summer  of  1777,  they  po- 
formed  at  Schonbrunn  an  opera  and  a  marion^te- 
opera  of  Haydn^s,  and  also  played  during  the  Em- 
press's dinner.  The  Prince  would  often  take 
them  to  Presburg  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Hungarian!  diet,  or  for  &ie  festival  of  Count 
Grassalcovich,  and  in  1772  Haydn  conducted  i 
the  C!ount*s  own  orchestra  even  at  a  ball. 

In  1 771  Haydn  composed  a  'Stabat  Mater* 
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aAct  ft '  Salve  Regina.'  In  1 775  followed  his  first 
oratorio,  '  II  Ritomo  di  Tobia,*  which  was  per- 
formed in  Vienna  by  the  Tonkiinstler  Sodetat, 
with  solo-singers  from  £sterfai(z,  and  repeated  in 
1784  with  two  additional  choruses.*  To  this 
period  belong  4  Masses  (a  small  ones  of  an  early 
date  have  bmn  lost) — in  O  (177a) ;  in  C,  'Caci- 
liemnesse*;  in  Eb,  with  organ  obbligato ;  and  in 
Bb,  with  organ  solo  (Nos.  7,  5,  12,  and  8  in 
NoveUo's  edition).  The  last  is  a  small  but  par- 
ticularly charming  ^work,  and,  like  the  first,  is 
■tiU  often  heard ;  but  that  in  £b  b  old-fiAshioned. 
The  'Cacilienmesse*  has  many  fugues,  and  is 
seldom  performed  on  account  of  its  lenglJi.  (No- 
veUo's edition  is  taken  from  Brdtkopfs  cur- 
tailed score.) 

In  1775  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  visited 
Esterhis  from  Sept.  i  to  3,  and  was  enter- 
tained with  performances  of  a  new  symphony  of 
Haydn's — now  known  by  her  name  (p.  721  6) — 
his  opera  '  L'Infedeltk  delusa/  and  '  Philemon 
und  Baucis.'  a  marionette  piece,  which  espe- 
cially pleased  her.  One  song  and  the  overture, — 
or  'symphony' — in  a  movements,  have  survived. 
Similar  festivities  took  place  on  various  occa- 
sions— a  visit  from  one  of  the  Imperial  fiunily, 
or  an  event  in  the  Prince's  own  circle.  Even 
Eisenstadt  gave  a  ^impee  of  its  old  i^lendour 
when  the  Prince  de  Ilohan,  French  Ambassador, 
ati^ed  there  in  177a. 

In  1776  Haydn  composed  *  La  vera  Costanza,* 
for  the  court>theatre  of  Vienna.  The  intrigues 
against  it  were  however  too  strong,  and  event- 
ually Anfossi's  opera  of  the  same  name  was 
preferred.  Haydn  withdrew  his  score,  and  pro- 
duced it  at  Esterhib.  It  was  revived  in  1790 
at  the  theatre  then  in  the  Landstrasse  suburb  of 
Vienna,  and  Artaria  engraved  six  of  the  airs  and 
a  duet.  In  1 778  the  Tonkiinstler  Societat  ofifered 
Haydn  a  strange  affit>nt.  He  wished  to  join  the 
society,  and  had  already  paid  his  deposit,  when 
he  was  asked  to  sign  an  agreement  binding 
him  to  furnish  compositions  of  importance  when- 
ever 80  required.  He  naturally  declined,  and 
withdrew  his  money.  No  reparation  was  made  for 
this  indignity  till  after  his  return  frt>m  London 
in  1797,  when  he  was  introduced  at  a  special 
meeting  by  Counts  Kufstein  and  Johann  Ester^ 
hazy,  and,  amid  general  acclamation,  appointed 
'Assessor  senior'  for  life.  This  compliment  he 
acknowledged  by  presenting  the  society  with  the 
'  Creation '  and  the  *  Seasons,'  to  which  gifts  its 
prosperity  is  mainly  owing.  *  L'Isola  disabitata,' 
one  of  his  best  operas,  composed  in  1 779  to  a 
libretto  by  Metastasio,  procured  Haydn's  nomi- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  Accademia  Filarmonica 
at  Modena.  He  sent  the  score  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  received  in  return  a  gold  snuff-box 
set  in  brilliants.  The  opera  was  performed  at 
the  courtrtheatre  in  Vienna,  at  a  concert  given 
by  Willmann  the  cellist  in  1785. 

On  Nov.  18,  1779,  the  theatre  at  Esterhiz 
was  burnt  down,  and  during  the  rebuilding  the 
Prince  went  to  Paris.     This  interval  will  en- 
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able  us  to  mention  the  origin  of  the  fionous 
'  Farewell  Symphony.'  It  has  been  often  asserted 
that  Haydn  intended  it  as  an  appeal  to  the 
Prince  against  the  dismissal  of  the  chapel,  but 
this  is  incorrect ;  the  real  object  was  to  persuade 
him  to  shorten  his  stay  at  Esterhiz,  and  so 
enable  the  musicians  to  rejoin  their  wives 
and  families.  As  one  after  another  stopped 
playing  and  left  the  orchestra,  until  only  two 
violins  were  left  (Tomasini,  the  Prince's  favourite, 
being  one),  the  hint  was  unmistakable.  'If  all  go, 
said  the  Prince,  'we  may  as  well  go  too' ;  and 
Haydn  knew  that  his  object  was  attained.* 

This  seems  also  the  place  to  speak  of  a  sub- 
ject closely  affecting  Haydn's  private  life.     In 

1779  a  couple  named  Polzelli  were  admitted 
into  the  chapel — the  husband,  Anton,  being  an 
indifferent  violinist,  and  the  wife,  Luigia,  by 
birth  a  Roman  of  the  name  of  Moreschi,  a 
second-rate  singer.  For  the  latter  Haydn  con- 
ceived a  violent  affection,  which  she  returned 
by  shamefully  abusing  his  kindness  and  con- 
tinually importuning  him  for  money,  and  even 
extracting  from  him  a  written  promise  that  if 
his  wife  died  he  would  many  no  one  but  her. 
This  paper  he  afterwards  repudiated,  but  he 
left  her  a  small  annuity  in  his  will.  Before  his 
death  she  had  been  married  a  second  time,  to 
an  Italian  singer,  and  died  at  Kaschau  in  183a.' 
Mme.  Polzelli  had  two  sons,  of  whom  the  elder 
died  in  1796,  while  the  younger  entered  the 
chapel,  and  eventually  became  its  music-director. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Haydn's,  and  was  popularly 
supposed  to  be  his  son,  but  the  &ct  b  doubtfiiL 
Haydn  was  certainly  very  fond  of  him ;  but  he 
left  him  only  a  smiJl  sum  in  his  first  will,  and 
revoked  it  in  the  second.* 

On  Oct.  15,  1780,  the  beautiful  new  theatre 
at  Esterlulz  was  opened  with  '  La  Fedeltk  pre- 
miata.'  This  opera  was  twice  represented  in 
Vienna  in  1784,  once  in  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror Joseph,  Haydn  himself  conducting.    From 

1 780  dates  his  acquaintance  with  Artaria — the 
commencement  of  a  business  connexion  of  many 
years'  duration.  The  first  works  which  Artaria 
published  for  him  were  6  Clavier  sonatas  (op.  30), 
his  first  1  a  Lieder,  6  Quartets  (*  die  Russischen'), 
6  Divertissements  in  8  parts  (op.  31),  and  6  Sym- 
phonies (op.  5 1  and  5a).  In  1 781 --8  a  the  Emperor 
Joseph  received  two  visits  frv>m  the  Grand  Duke 
Paul  and  his  wife.  Oreat  entertainments  were 
given  in  their  honour,  consisting  chiefly  of  mu- 
sical performances,  for  which  the  Ghtmd  Duchess 
had  a  great  taste.'  Gluok's  operas  were  given 
at  the  theatre,  and  some  of  Haydn's  quartets 
played  at  her  own  house,  so  much  to  her  satis- 
IJEtction,  that  she  gave  him  a  diamond  snuff-box, 
and  took  lessons  from  him.  Haydn  seems  to 
have  retained  a  pleasant  recollection  of  her,  for 

I  Th«  flrmphony  w&t  pQblisbed  In  imtU  bf  81eb8r(No.  19);  a  new 
cdlbon  bj  Simrock  (S7>;  In  More  by  Le  Due  (9):  uid  for  4  budi 
Traotwatn  (S).  Andre's  adlUon  b  Um  riattto  only,  tnaqrated  Into 
X  minor. 

>  FAtis  uyi  tiiAt  b«r  deatii.  1710.  tndnoad  Haydn  pvtknlarly  to  s» 
to  London  I 

«  rolnlU* tito dangbten are itlll livlnff at Fwth. 

A  8be  was  pretsnt  at  tha  wtU-kaown  CQauNtltloo  betwaan  demantl 
andMoiart.  _ 
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ao  yean  later— in  iSoa,  when  the  WMDowager- 
EmpreM— he  sent  her  his  fine  pui-sooffs  for  3 
and  4  ▼oicet.  He  also  dedicated  the  6  '  KuBiian 

2aarteta  just  mentioned  to  the  Grand  Doke.  The 
)uke  and  Duchea  had  intended  aooompanying 
the  Emperor  to  EiMiistadt,  and  Haydn  was 
hastily  composing  an  opera,  but  their  departure 
wu  hurried,  and  the  visit  did  not  take  place. 
'  About  this  time  Haydn  entered  into  oorre-. 
tpondence  with  William  Forster,  the  well-known 
yiolin-mi^er  in  London,  to  whom  he  sold  the 
English  copyright  of  a  series  of  compositions. 
From  first  to  last  (the  first  receipt  is  dated 
Aug.  23,  1 781)  Forster  and  Son  published  139 
of  his  woriu,  including  8  a  tymphonies.  Almost 
simultaneously  he  receiyed  a  letter  from  Le 
Gros,  conductor  of  the  'Concerts  SjpiritQels,* 
saying  that  his  'Stabat  Mater'  had  been  per- 
formed four  times  with  the  greatest  success,  and, 
in  the  name  of  the  memben,  asking  permission 
to  print  it.  They  also  inrited  him  to  come  to 
Paris,  and  proposed  to  haye  all  his  future  com- 
positions engrayed  there  for  his  own  benefit. 
Cherubini's  yeneratign  for  Haydn  is  said  to  haye 
dated  from  his  hearing  one  of  the  six  symphonies 
(op.  51  and  5  a)  which  he  oumposed  for  the 
'  Concerts  de  la  Logo  Olympique.  Besides  the 
publishers  sJlready  named,  he  had  satisfactory 
dealings  with  Nadermann,  Willmann,  Imbault, 
Le  Due,  and  especially  with  Sieber. 

The  opera  which  he  composed  for  the  expected 
yisit  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  was 
'Orlando  Paladino*  (given  at  Esterh^  in  the 
autumn  of  1 783),  which  in  its  German  form  as 
'  Ritter  Roland*  has  been  more  frequently  per- 
fomed  than  any  of  his  other  operas.  It  was 
followed  by  'Annida*  (composed  in  1783,  per- 
formed in  1784,  and  again  m  1797  at  Schick- 
aneder^s  theatre  in  Vienna),  the  autograph*  score 
of  which  he  sent  to  London,  in  compensation  for 
the  non-completion  of  *Orfeo.*  In  judging  of 
his  operas  we  may  be  guided  by  an  expression 
of  his  own  when  refusing  an  invitation  to  pro- 
duce one  in  Prague :  '  My  operas  are  calculated 
exdusively  for  our  own  company,  and  would 
not  produce  their  e£Pect  elsewhere.*  The  over- 
tures to  six  of  them  were  published  by  Artaria 
as  *  symphonies,'  though  under  protest  from 
Haydn.  To  178a  also  belongs  the  well-known 
*  Mariaseller-Messe '  (in  C,  Novello,  No^  i^), 
so  called  frt)m  the  place  of  that  name  in  Styna. 
It  was  bespoken  by  a  certain  Herr  Liebe  de 
Kreutaier,  and  Haydn  is  said  to  have  taken  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  its  composition,  not  impos- 
sibly because  it  reminded  him  of  a  visit  to 
Mariazell  when  a  young  man  without  experience, 
friends,  or  means  of  any  kind.  This  was  his 
eighth  Mass,  and  be  wrote  no  more  till  1796. 
between  which  year  and  1803  his  best  and 
most  important  workB  of  the  kind  were  com- 
posed. 

Between  1780  and  1790  be  met  a  number  of 
artists  in  Vienna  whom  he  was  destined  to 
meet  again  in  London,  such  as  Mara,  Banti, 

*  Tn  th«  posMMrioo  o(  th«  Sacred  Hamwinlo  Soctetj  of  Londoa. 
oitAlugue  No.  UBA. 
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Storaee,  and  her  brother  Stephen,  Atiwood,  JaBi#> 
wioc,  and  Jamowiok.  In  1 784  he  met  Paisiello^ 
Sarti,  and  Signora  Strinasacchi,  the  violinist,  at 
Michael  Kelly's  lodgings ;  the  latter  naid  him 
a  visit  at  EsterlUk<  with  Brida,  an  enttmsiastie 
amateur.' 

The  chief  event  of  1785  was  the  compositian 
of  the  *  Seven  Wotds  of  onr  Saviour  on  the  Ckoss* 
for  the  cathedral  of  Cadis,  in  oomplianee  with  a 
request  from  the  chapter  far  i^pK^iriate  instru- 
mental music  for  Good  Friday.  'The  work  vat 
published  simultaneously  by  Artaria  and  Forster, 
and  in  this  form  Haydn  produced  it  as  '  Paasinoe 
instrumentale' in 'London.  He  afterwards  added 
choruses  and  soioa.  and  divided  it  into  two  psiti 
by  the  introduction  of  a  Largo  for  wind  instra- 
,mentB.  In  this  new  form  it  was  produced  for 
the  first  time  at  Eisenstadt  in  Oct.  1797,  and 
published  by  Breitkopf  ft  Hartel  (1801),  with 
a  preface  by  the  composer.  It  may  eeem  sor- 
prising  that  the  chapter  of  (3adis  shoold  have 
appli^  to  Haydn;  but  in  fact  he  was  well 
known  in  Spain  to  others  besides  the  king,  wiw 
had  been  in  oonmiunication  with  him  kog  be* 
fore,  as  we  have  seen.  Thus  Boooherini  wrote 
to  him  from  Madrid  expressing  the  pLeasurs  hs 
received  frxun  his  works,  and  Yriarte  celefatatcd 
him  vrith  enthusiasm  in  his  poem  of '  La  Mosiea* 
(Madrid,  1779). — In  Jan.  1785  Haydn  acquired 
two  interesting  pupils — Frits  and  Edmund  voa 
Weber.  They  were  brouj^t  to  him  by  their 
&ther  Franz  Anton,  who  had  just  remarried  is 
Vienna.  His  desire  to  see  one  of  his  duldrea 
develop  into  a  great  musician,  afterwards  so 
gloriously  fulfilled  in  the  composer  of  the  'IVet- 
schiltz,*  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  granted  is 
Edmund.  In  the  same  year  Mosart  dediait«i 
the  well-known  six  quartets  to  Haydn,  in  tenu 
of  almost  filial  affection.  It  was  after  listenis^ 
to  a  performance  of  one  of  these  that  Haydn 
said  to  Mo8art*s  father,  in  his  open-hearted  wit, 
'  I  declare  to  you  on  my  honour  that  I  consider 
your  son  the  greatest  composer  I  have  ever 
heard ;  he  has  taste,  and  poesessee  the  most  oon* 
summate  knowledge  of  Uie  art  of  compoeitioiL* 
He  spoke  of  him  still  more  warmly  in  a  letter  to 
Prague  in  1787.  The  relation  in  wUch  tbsM 
two  great  men  stood  to  each  other  does  credH 
to  them  both,  and  leads  us  to  form  a  high  eiti- 
mate  of  their  characters.  It  would  be  £ffic&it 
to  find  a  parallel  instance. 

In  1787  Haydn  received  a  presnng  invitatkA 
to  London,  from  W.  Cramer,  the  violinist,  iriio 
wrote  offering  to  engage  him  at  any  cost  for 
the  Professional  Concerts.  Gallini  also  wrote 
asking  his  terms  lor  an  opera.  Nothing  esae 
of  either  at  the  time,  but  Salomon  detennined 
to  try  what  personal  influence  would  do^  sad 
despatched  Bland,  the  music-publisher,  to 
Vienna,  where  he  arrived  in  November,  sod 
finding  Haydn  still  at  Esterhis,  followed  him 
there.  He  did  not  attain  his  main  object  but 
Haydn  gave  him  the  copyright  of  sevenl  of  bit 


I  Kelly.  BMninboenoes.  L  291,  oalb  It  Xtaeiialadl  by   , 
*  Tbooch  oflea  Included  among  hii  qvartMs,  It  ha,«  aotiURC  t*  'i 
with  them.   It  wM  int  pabllshcd  •!<»•  Iqr  Artaita.  l»t  m 
iMnli  omtttad  from  hIsMitlkoriMdaertHorilajnfa'a 
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oompoflitions,  among  othen  '  Ariadne/  a  cantata 
for  a  tingle  voice  (compoied  in  1782).  An  anec- 
dote of  Bland's,  visit  is  often  told.  When  he 
was  admitted,  Haydn  was  in  the  act  of  shaving, 
and  grambling  over  the  bluntness  of  his  razor. 
Bland  caught  the  exclamation,  '  I  would  give 
my  beat  quartet  for  a  good  razor,'  and,  rushing 
off  to  his  lodging,  fetched  his  own  pair,  which 
he  presented  to  Haydn,  and  received  in  ex- 
change his  newest  quartet,  which  is  often  called 
the  '  Basirmesser'  (razor)  quartet  (Trautwein, 
No.  2). 

On  Sept.  a  8,'  1790,  Prince  Nicolaus  died — 
a  great  loss  for  Haydn,  who  really  loved  him. 
He  left  his  Capellmeister,  on  condition  of  his 
retaining  the  tide,  an  annual  pension  of  1000 
florins,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  affection.  To 
this  sum  his  successor.  Prince  Anton,  added 
another  400  florins,  but  deprived  Haydn  of  his 
occupation  by  dismiilinng  the  whole  chj4>el,  except 
the  few  members  necessary  to  keep  up  the  ser- 
vices in  church.  Haydn  now  fixed  his  abode  in 
Vienna,  but  had  hardly  done  so  before  Salomon 
appeared  on  the  scene.  He  had  heard  of  the 
Prince's  death  at  Cologne,  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land,  and  immediately  returned,  hoping,  now  that 
Haydn  was  free,  to  persuade  him  to  visit  London. 
Haydn  could  no  longer  plead  the  old  excuse  of 
unwillingness  to  leave  his  master,  so  he  gave 
way,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for  the 
journey.  While  thus  occupied  he  was  informed 
that  Ferdinand  IV,  King  of  Naples,  then  in 
Vienna  for  the  marriage  of  his  two  daughters, 
wished  to  see  him.  Haydn  had  thought  of  visit* 
ing  Naples  in  1787,  and  the  King  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  music.  He  had  even  com- 
missioned him  to  compose  several  concerted 
pieces  for  his  &vourite  instrument,  the  lyre. 
Nevertheless  the  audience  was  put  off  several 
times,  and  when  it  did  take  place,  and  Haydn 
presented  his  compositions,  the  King  said:  'The 
day  after  to-morrow  we  will  try  them.*  Haydn 
replied  that  he  was  to  start  for  England  on  that 
clay.  'What!'  exclaimed  the  King,  'and  you 
promised  to  come  to  Naples ! '  He  then  indig- 
nantly left  the  room,  but  returned  in  an  hour, 
and,  having  recovered  his  temper,  made  Haydn 
promise  to  visit  Naples  on  his  return  from  Lon- 
don, gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  his 
ambanador.  Prince  Casteldcala,  and  sent  after 
him  a  valuable  tabati^re.  And  thus  Haydn  got 
over  a  great  turning-point- in  his  life.  Among 
those  of  whom  he  took  leave  was  his  old  and 
dear  friend  Madame  Genzinger.  [See  Kabajan.] 
His  last  hours  in  Vienna  were  enlivened  by  the 
company  of  Mozart,  who  had  come  to  see  him 
off.  He  too  had  been  invited  to  London  in 
1786,  and  had  only  declined  in  deference  to 
his  father's  wishes.  His  father  was  now  dead, 
and  Salomon  promised  him  a  speedy  oppor- 
tunity of  making  up  for  lost  time.  Too  late 
again — in  less  than  a  year  Mozart's  eyes  were 
closed  in  death. 

To  the  compositions  of  the  period  1767-90, 
already  mentioned,  must  be  aaded  the  follow- 
ing:— 
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InitninmUl  iiuwk:-«boat  WiUi-IS,  4.  9. 10^  17.  8,  1A:  dnata  for 


flrmpboDlea,  Indadtng  *n  Db 
tiMto'  (for  a  ulajrX  'Ui  ChSMe/ 
'  The  BchooliRMter.' '  LuidoD.'  th« 
Tor-ijinpbraj.  and  i  the  *  Ozford ' ; 
'Feld-iMrtMi*  for  idnd  Ivtra- 
mentt ;  mijuieU  umI  Alkmands  for 
ftill  orcbeHra,  umI  for  3  Tlollns 
•ad  but;  strlng-quMteta.  6  com- 
poted  1769 :  6  dluo  conp.  1771 : 
<  ditto  eoBp.  1774;  6  ditto 
tamp,  rm,  dedicated  to  the 
Graod  Dukt  of  Rimia:  6  ditto 
comp.  17M,  dedicated  to  the  King 
of  Pmuia :  6  ditto  conp.  17V.  and 
«  ditto  comp.  1790^  dad.  to  Mr. 
Toet  (Hoc  19-42;  44-10:  07-48.  in 
HaelMl's  Mora-aditlod  and  in  IV 
tcra's  Sditloa  of  the  Parte; ;  string- 
trloe  of  Tarlout  kindi,  adapted 
firom  the  barytoa  pleees:  6  dvets 
for  violin  and  'viola;  plaeee  for 
flute,  liarp,  and  into;  175  oom- 
podtioQi  for  tlM  banrtOB.  vii.  6 
duets  Ibr  S  barytone,  IS  looataa  for 
barTtoo  and  cello,  IS  diverttmentl 
for  8  baiytoos  and  baei,  195  di- 
venlBMntl  for  bafytoo.  viola,  and 
baai,  17  oanatiooe,  and  8  concertot 
for  barTtoo,  8  vioUni,  and  baee; 
eonoertoe  for  itrlnB*  ud  wind  In- 
■tramentt,  viz.  violin  9^  cello  V 
double  baMl,l7re  6.SutoS,  horn 4. 
Clavier  aauiic  In  chronological 
•equeace.  edition  Breitkopf  A 
Hartel  :-trloi  with  violin  and  cello. 
Hoe.  »,  95  (reallj  by  Michael 
HaydnX  27.  SB.  23, 2J,  92. 9. 17.  8. 10. 
11.  94. »,  S0L81.  the  three  Uut  for 
flnto  and  cello:  aonatat  Nocll.  U. 
19. 89.  80.  81.  98-98. 9D,  S,  88, 541 U. 


clavier  and  violin,  Mok  2-5  beiug 
uriyinal,  the  rest  arrangtmeuta; 
nnallnr  plecei:  variatious  Noe.  5. 4, 
Oaprloelo,  Ko.  8 ;  Fantasia.  Mo.  2 ; 
'DtSsrentes  petltes  pl4ces'  (Arta- 
rla,  1^  40):  'U  Maertro  e  lo  Soo- 
lare,*  variattons  fbr  4  hands,  his 
only  composition  of  the  kind,  aicept 
lunie  aaxiy  attempts.  Of  his  many 
clavier^oDcertos  and  diverttmeatl 
4  only  are  Included  in  Haydn's  own 
cata&ogue.  the  best,  in  D  (Artarin 
17K2),  not  being  amongst  the  num- 
ber.* 

Vocal  compositkNis-lS  LMer.  IS 
ditto  (Artaria).  several  sfaigle  Ue- 
der;  airs  for  various  operas;  operas 
'  Ia  Oantorina,*  opera  buflh  0788)  i 
'  iiO  Speziale,'  dramnia  gioouM 
0788) : '  Le  I'eseatriei,' ditto  0770) ; 
'  L'InfadelU  delusa,'  buriettaOTTS); 
'Llncootro  imptovlso.'  dramma 
glocosa<1775):  *n  MoodadeUa  hina,* 
ditto  0777):  'La  vwa  Gostania,' 
ditto  (comp.  1777.  perl  1779): 
*  L'lsok  disabltata,'  asloao  tcatrala 
0779):  'La  Fedelti  premiata,'dramr 
ma  glooQsa  OTW):  'LlnhdehA 
fedele'  OTBOT):  'Ortaado  Paladi- 
no,'  draaama  aroleosnlca  0782): 
'Armkla,'  dramma  eroica  07M); 
incidental  music  to  tha  foUoiring 
plays,  'Der  Zantreute,'  'Die  Feu- 
ersbrunsC  'Hamlet,'  *G»U  von 
BerHchtegen.'  'Kun!g  Lear,'  'Das 
abgebraanto  Bans.'  lastly,  ma>r_ 
rionetto  operas—*  Der  GWtarrath  ^ 
(prelude  to  'Philemon  ond  Ban- 
ds'). 'Der  Bexenschabbas,'  'G«- 
noverfa,'  part  4,  Dido,  etc 


Leaving  Vienna  on  Wednesday,  Deo.  15,  i790> 
Haydn  and  Salomon  travelled  by  Munich,  Bonn, 
and  Brussels  to  Calais,  crossed  the  Channel  in 
nine  hours  on  New  Tear*s  Day,  1791.  and  from 
Dover  proceeded  straight  to  London.  Haydn  first 
put  up  at  the  house  of  Bland,  the  music-seller,  45 
Holbom,  but  soon  removed  to  rooms  prepared 
for  him  at  Salomon*s,  18  Great  Pulteney  Street. 
Here  he  found  himself  the  object  of  every  spe- 
cies of  attention;  ambassadors  and  noblemen 
called  on  him,  invitations  poured  in  from  all 
quarters,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
Uie  most  distinguished  artists,  conspicuous  among 
whoi9  were  his  young  countiynum  Gyrowetz^ 
and  Dr.  Bumey,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in 
correspondence  with  him,  and  now  welcomed 
him  with  a  poetical  effusion  *.  The  Anacreontic 
Society,  the  Ladies*  Concerts,  the  New  Musical 
Fund,  the  Professional  Concerts,  and  all  the 
other  musical  societies  eagerly  denred  his  pre- 
sence at  their  meetings.  His  quartets  and  sym- 
phonies were  performed,  Paochierotti  sang  his 
cantata  'Ariacuie  a  Naxos,'  and  he  was  enthu- 
siasticallv  noticed  in  all  the  newspapers.  Before 
leaving  Vienna  Salomon  had  announced  his  sub- 
scription concerts  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  for 
which  Haydn  was  engaged  to  compose  six  sym- 
phonies, and  conduct  them  at  the  pianof<»i«.  The 
first  of  the  series  took  place  on  March  11,  I79i> 
in  the  Hanover  Square  Booms.  The  orchestra, 
led  by  Salomon,  consisted  of  35  or  40  performers, 
and  was  placed  at  the  end  opposite  to  that  which 

1  In  O :  known  in  the  Library  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  as 
*  Letter  Q,*  recently  published  lu  score  and  parts  by  Ueter-Bledenr  asu. 

>  First  circulated  in  MS.  in  1776,  aflenvards  prtnled  by  Artaria,  now 
reprinted  by  Andr^ 

*  Aairi  has  lately  republished  a  flne  one  in  D,  17BL 

«  It  has  tieen  reprinted  by  Andr4  for  solo,  and  vrith  orchestra.  at»d 
raeently  ananged  for  4  hands  by  Bteter-Btpdermana. 

*  '  Venes  on  tiM  arrival  of  the  Grsat  Musician  Haydn  in  England.' 
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it  oocapied  latterly.  The  Symphony  (Salomon, 
No.  a)  was  the  fint  piece  in  the  seoond  part,  the 
poflition  stipolated  fOT  by  Haydn,  and  the  Adagio 
was  encored — 'a  very  rare'  ocourrenoe.*  ^e 
Morning  Chronicle  gives  an  animated  deecription 
of  the  concert,  the  success  of  which  was  most 
brilliant,  and  ensured  that  of  the  whole  series. 
Haydn^B  benefit  was  on  May  i6 ;   £aoo  was 

fuaranteed,  but  the  receipts  amounted  to  £350. 
leantime  Grallini,  manager  of  the  King's  The- 
atre,  was  trying  in  vain  to  obtain  a  licence  for 
the  performance  of  operas.  Twoi>arties  were  at 
issue  on  the  question.  The  Pnnce  of  Wales 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  King^s  Theatre,  while 
the  King  publicly  declared  his  adhesion  to  the 
Pantheon,  and  pronounced  two  Italian  onera- 
houses  undesirable.  At  length  Gallini  was  clever 
enough  to  obtain  a  license  tat  *  Entertainments 
of  Music  and  Dancing,*  with  which  he  opened 
the  theatre  on  March  a6,  with  David  as  tenor, 
Yeetris  as-  ballet-master,  Haydn  as  composer, 
Federici  as  composer  and  conductor,  and  Salo- 
mon  as  leader — and  with  these  he  performed 
various  works  of  Haydn*B,  including  symphonies 
and  quartets,  his  Chorus  'The  Storm*  (the 
words  by  Peter  Pindar,  'Hark  the  wild  uproar 
of  the  waves*),  an  Italian  catch  fw  7  voices, 
and  a  cantata  composed  for  David.  His  opera 
'  Orfeo  ed  Euridice,*  thourii  paid  for  and  nearly 
completed,  was  not  performed,  owing  to  the 
fiulure  of  the  undertikking.  During  the  time 
he  was  composing  it,  Haydn  lived  in  lisson 
Grove — then  absolutely  in  the  country — where 
■  one  of  his  most  frequent  visitors  was  J.  B. 
'  Cramer,  then  ao  years  old.  His  second  benefit 
was  on  May  30,  at  the  request  of  some  ama* 
teurs  of  high  position.  Haydn  gave  a  concert 
at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  where  he  con* 
ducted  two  of  his  symphonies,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  the  'Seven  Words*  (La  Passione  instru- 
mentale),  afterwards  repeated  at  the  concert 
of  Clement,  the  boy-violinist,  and  elsewhere. 
About  this  time  he  was  invited  to  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  and 
composed  for  the  oocasion  a  march  for  orchestra, 
the  autograph  of  which  is  still  preserved  by  the 
society.  He  also  attended  the  Handel  Com- 
memoration in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  had  a 
good  place  near  the  King's  box,  and  never  having 
heard  any  performance  on  so  grand  a  scale,  was 
immensely  impressed.  When  the  Hallelujah 
Chorus  rang  through  the  nave,  and  the  whole 
audience  rose  to  their  feet,  he  wept  like  a  child, 
exclaiming,  *  He  is  the  master  of  us  all.* 

In  the  first  week  of  July  he  went  to  the  Ox- 
ford Commemoration,  for  the  honorary  deeree  of 
DoctOT  of  Music,  conferred  at  Dr.  Bumey  s  sug- 
gestion. Three  grand  concerts  formed  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  entertainments ;  at  the 
second  of  these  the '  Oxford '  symphony  ^  was  per- 
formed, Haydn  giving  the  tempi  at  the  organ;  and 
at  the  third  he  appeared  in  his  Doctor's  gown, 
amid  enthusiastic  applause.  The '  Catalogue  of  all 

1  He  hid  teksn  m  mm  Sfsipbooy  with  him.  but  Uiat  In  O  (Letter 
Q.  17X7  or  8;  WM  wtoUttttad,  owlnc  to  the  time  teing  too  ihort  for  n- 
heenalv 
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Graduates'  contains  the  entrr,  'Haydn,  Joseph, 
Composer  to  His  Serene  Highness  tike  Prince  of 
Esterhasy,  cr.  Doctor  of  Music,  July  8,  1791.* 
He  sent  the  University  as  his  *  exercise  *  the  fol- 
lowing composition* — afterwards  used  for  the  fint 
of  the  '  Ten  Commandments,*  the  whcde  of  whidi 
he  set  to  canons  during  his  stay  in  London '. 

Cbfion  can^rizanB,  a  ire* 


■niA-lp     ^  *£a-oa-MiB 
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On  his  return  he  made  several  excursions  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  stayed  five 
weeks  with  Mr.  Brassey  (of  71  Lombard  Street)' 
at  his  country  house  i  a  miles  from  town,  where 
he  gave  lessons  to  Miss  Brassey,  and  enjojed 
the  repose  of  country  life  in  the  midst  of  a  fomily 
circle  all  cordially  attached  to  him.  Meantime 
a  new  contract  was  entered  into  with  Salomon, 
which  prevented  his  obeyinga  pressing  summoni 
from  Prince  Esterhazy  to  a  great  fiSte  for  the  Em- 
peror. In  November  be  was  a  guest  at  two  Guild- 
nidi  banquets — that  of  the  outgoing  Loni  Mayor 
(Sir  John  Boydell)  on  the  5^,  and  that  of  the  nev 
one  (John  Hopkins)  on  the  9th.  Of  these  enter- 
tainments he  left  a  curious  account  in  his  diary.* 
In  the  same  month  he  visited  the  marionnettes 
at  the  Fantoccini  theatre  in  Savile  Row,  in 
which  he  took  a  great  interest  from  old  associa- 
tions with  Esterluis.  On  the  25th,  on  an  invi- 
tation fit>m  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  went  to, 
Oatlands,  to  visit  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had 
married  the  Princess  of  Prussia  two  days  before. 
'  Die  liebe  kleine  '—she  was  bat  1 7 — quite  won 
Haydn*s  heart ;  she  sang,  played  the  piano,  est 
by  his  side  during  his  symphony  (one  she  bsd 
often  heard  at  home),  and  hummed  all  the  ain 
as  it  went  on.  The  Prince  of  Wales  played  the 
violoncello,  and  all  the  music  was  of  Haydn'i 
composition.  They  even  made  him  sing  his 
own  songs.  During  the  visit,  which  lasted  three 
days,  Hoppner  painted  his  portrait,  by  the  Prince's 
command;  it  was  engraved  in  1807  by  Fadus, 
and  is  now  at  Hampton  Court  (Ante-room,  No. 

g2o).  Engravings  were  also  published  in  London 
y  Schiavonetti  and  Bartolozzi  from  portrsiti 
by  Guttenbrunn  and  Ott,  and  by  Hanly  from 
his  own  oil-painting.  Haydn  next  went  to 
Cambridge  to  see  the  University,  thenoe  to  Sr 
Patrick  Blake*8  at  Langham,  and  afterwardi  to 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  Shaw,  where  he  was  reoeiTed 


s  The  aatograph.  tlM  (111  orOrtoainiw.  b  praMired  te  Cbe  Hi 
of  the  OeMlbehfift  der  MustkCreuode  In  Vienna. 
*  An  eneestor  ofthe  praaeut  Thomu  BriaMT.  Keq..  V.  P. 
«  See  TWU't  'Hajda  la  London'  p.  U7. 
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wiih  every  possible  mark  of  reniect  and  atten- 
tion. He  says  in  his  diary,  '  Mrs.  Shaw  is  the 
most  beautiful  woman  I  ev^  saw';  and  when 
quite  an  old  man  still  preserved  a  ribbon  which 
she  had  worn  during  his  visit,  and  on  which 
his  name  was  embroidered  in  gold. 

The  directors  of  the  Professional  Concerts 
had  been  for  some  time  endeavouring  to  make 
Haydn  break  his  engagements  with  Salomon  and 
GaUini.  Not  succeeding,  they  invited  his  pupil 
Ignaz  Pleyel,  from  Strassburg,  to  conduct  their 
concerts;  but  &r  from  showing  any  symptoms 
of  rivalry  or  hostility,  master  and  pupil  con- 
tinued the  best  of  friends,  and  took  every  op- 
portunity of  displaying  their  attachment.  The 
I^fessionals  were  first  in  the  field,  as  their  open- 
ing concert  took  place  on 'Feb.  15,  179a,  vmile 
Sidomons  series  did  not  hemi  till  the  17th. 
Oyrowetz  was  associated  wiw  Haydn  as  com- 
poser  for  the  year,  and  his  works  were  as  much 
appreciated  here  as  in  Paris.  At  these  concerts 
Haydn  produced  symphonies,  divertimenti  for 
Concerted  instruments,  a  nottumo  for  the  same, 
string  quartets,  a  clavier  trio,  airs,  a  cantata, 
and  the  'Storm'  chorus  already  mentioned.' 
He  was  also  in  great  request  at  concerts,  and 
conducted  those  of  Barthelemon  (with  whom 
he  formed  a  close  friendship),  Haesler  the  pianist, 
Mme.  Mara  (who  sang  at  his  benefit),  and 
many  others.  Besides  his  own  annual  benefit 
Salomon  gave  'by  desire*  an  extra  concert  on 
June  6.  when  he  played  several  violin  sdos, 
and  when  Haydn*s  favourite  compositions  were 
*  received  with  an  eztasy  of  admiration.'  *  Thus,* 
to  quote  the  Morning  Chronicle,  *  Salomon  finished 
his  season  on  Wednesday  night  with  the  greatest 
^lat.'  The  concerts  over,  he  made  excursions  to 
Windsor  Castle,  Ascot  Races,  and  Slough,  where 
he  stayed  with  Herschel,  of  whose  domestic  life 
he  gives  a  particular  description  in  his  diary. 
The  only  son,  afterwards  Sir  John  Herschel,  was 
then  a  few  months  old.  He  went  also  to  the 
meeting  of  the  C!harity  Children  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  was  deeply  moved  bv  the  singing. 
'  I  was  more  touched,'  says  he  in  his  diary,  *  by 
this  innocent  and  reverent  music  than  by  any  I 
ever  heard  in  my  life.*  The  somewhat  conmion- 
place  double  chant  by  Jones  the  organist,  is 
quoted  in  his  diary.    [See  Jonbs.] 

Amongst  Haydn's  intimate  associates  in  this 
year  were  Bartolozzi  the  engraver,  to  whose  wife 
he  dedicated  3  Clavier  trios  and  a  sonata'  in  C, 
and  John  Hunter  the  surgeon  (who  b^^ed  in 
vain  to  be  allowed  to  remove  a  poljrpus  in  the 
nose  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother), 
and  whose  wife  wrote  the  words  for  most  of  his 
12  English  canzonets — the  first  set  dedicated 
to  her;  the  second  to  Lady  Charlotte  Bertie. 
But  the  dearest  of  all  his  firieuds  was  Mrs. 
Schroeter,  a  lady  of  good  birth,  and  widow  oif 
the  Queen's  music-master,  John  Samuel  Schroe- 
ter, who  died  Nov.  i,  1788.    She  took  lessons 

*  This,  hb  Snt  eompoattloo  to  Xngllih  words,  becnae  very  poplihir  u 
an  Offcrtoriam  In  chnrcbes.  Bcora  and  parts,  Broltkopb,  SImrock.  «te. 
,  <  This  sonata,  publtshed  by  H.  CaalfleM.  has  never  been  printed  In 
Qertnany.  Haydn's  remark  on  it  was. '  Not  yet  to  be  printed.'  The 
Adask)  only.  In  F,  is  often  r^prinfKl  leperately.  by  Holle.  Peters,  etc 
It  is  ffifen  eotlrs  by  Stemdale  Bennett  in  bis  'ClaMioal  Practice.' 
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from  him  on  the  pianoforte,  and  a  wartn  feeling 
of  esteem  and  respect  sprang  up  between  them, 
which  on  her  side  ripened  into  a  passionate 
attachment.  Haydn's  affections  must  also  have 
been  involved,  for  in  his  old  age  he  said  once, 
pointing  to  a  packet  of  her  lettors,  'Those  are 
fit>m  an  Engluh  widow  who  fell  in  love  with 
me.  She  was  a  very  attractive  *woman  stnd  still 
handsome,  though  over  sixty;  and  had  I  been 
free  I  should  certaiiily  have  married  her.'  Haydn 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Schroeter  three  Clavier-lVios 
(Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  Nos.  I,  ^,  6).  In  the  2nd 
(Ff  nunor)  he  adapted  the  Adagio  from  the 
Salomon-symphony,  No.  9  (Bb),  probably  a  fa- 
vourite of  the-  lauy*s.  A  second  of  his  London 
admirers  deserves  mention.  Among  his  papers 
is  a  short  piece  with  a  note  saying  that  it  was 
'by  Mrs.  Hodges,  the  loveliest  woman  I  ever 
saw,  and  a  great  pianoforte  player.  Both  words 
and  music  are  hers,'  and  then  follows  a  P.S.  in 
the  trembling  hand  df  his  latest  life, '  Bequiescat 
in  pace !    J.  Haydn.' ' 

During  his  absence  his  Wife  had  had  the  offer 
of  a  smidl  house  and  garden  in  the  suburbs  of 
Vienna  (Windmuhle,  73  kleine  Steingasse,  now 
i^  Haydngasse,  then  «  retired  spot  in  the  4th 
district  of  the  Mariahilf  suburb),  and  she  wrote 
asking  him  to  send  her  the  money  for  it,  as  it 
would  be  just  the  house  for  her  when  she  be* 
came  a  widow.  He  did  not  send  the  money, 
but  on  his  return  to  Vienna  bought  it,  added 
a  storey,  and  lived  there  fit>m  Jan.  1797  till 
his  death. 

Haydn  left  London  towards  the  end  of  June 
1792,  and  travelling  by  way  of  Bonn — where 
BBcthoven  asked  his  opinion  of  a  cantata,  and 
Frankfort — where  he  met  Prince  Anton  at  the 
coronation  'of  the  Emperor  Francis  II,  reached 
Vienna  at  the  end  of  July.  His  reception  was 
enthusiastic,  and  all  were  eager  to  hear  his 
London  83m:iphonies.  In  Dec.  1 792  Beethoven 
came  to  him  for  instruction,  and  continued  to 
take  lessons  until  Haydn's  second  journey  to  Eng- 
land.  The  relations  of  these  two  great  men  have 
been  much  misrepresented.  That  Haydn  had 
not  in  any  way  forfeited  Beethoven's  respect  is 
evident^  as  he  spoke  highly  of  him  whenever 
opportunity  offered,  usually  diose  one  of  Haydn's 
themes  when  improvising  m  public,  scored  one  of 
his  *  quartets  for  his  own  use,  and  carefully  pre- 
served the  autograph  of  one  of  the  English 
symphonies.'  But  whatever  Beethoven's  early 
feeling  may  have  been,  all  doubts  as  to  his  latest 
sentiments  are  set  at  rest  by  his  exclamation  on 
his  death-bed  on  seeing  a  view  of  Haydn's 
birthplace,  sent  to  him  by  -Diabelli — *To  think 
that  so  great  a  man  should  have  been  bom  in 
a  common  peasant's  cottage  I  *  [See  Bbxthovin, 
p.  1996.] 

Again  invited  by  Salomon,  under  special  sti- 
pulation, to  ccMnpose  6  new  symphonies,  Haydn 
started    on   his    second   journey   on   Jan.    19, 

*  Sm  Pohl's '  Haydn  la  Itondon.*  SIS-Ol 

*  Traotwetn.  soore  Mo.  20;  Beethoren's  VS.  to  In  the  poaaaiaB of 
Artaria.  See  the  Sale  Catalogue.  Mo.  113,  dven  In  Thayer. '  Chrooo- 
lofiwhes  Verielchnlitf>,'  p.  177. 

*  Mo.  i.Bb.  sold  among  Beethovon's  remains— Sate  CiatalQsue,Ko.  US. 
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1794.  Prinee  AnioB  took  a  rtloetMit  le»Te  of 
bim,  and  died  thre»  davi  after  he  left.  Thii 
time  Haydn  went  down  tke  Rhine,  aooomnanied 
by  his  faithful  oopytat  and  leryani,  Johann 
Blnler'  and  arriTed  in  London  on  Feb.  4.  He 
took  lodging!  at  No.  i  Boiy  Street,  St.  James's, 
pr^bly  to  be  near  Mrs.  Schroeter,  who  liyed 
m  Janes  Street,  Buokingham  Gate.  Nothing 
is  known  of  their  relations  at  this  time ;  Elssler 
oould  have  given  information  on  this  and  many 
othe^  points,  but  unlike  Handel*s  Smith  he  was 
a  mere  oopyist^  and  none  of  Haydn's  biographers 
seem  to  liave  thought  of  applying  to  him  for 
particulars  about  ms  master,  though  he  lived 
till  1843. — Haydn*B  engagement  wnh  Salomon 
bound  hfap  to  oompose  Mid  conduct  six  fresh 
symphonies ;  and  besides  these,  the  former  set, 
including  the  ^Surprise,*  was  repeated.  Some 
new  quartets  are  also  mentioned,  and  a  quintet 
in  C  (known  as  obw  88),  which  however  was 
his  brother  Michael  s.  The  first  concert  was  on 
Feb.  fto,  and  the  last  on  Mav  1 3.  At  one  of  the 
vehearsals  Haydn  sorpiised  the  orchestra  by 
showing  yoong  Smart  (afterwards  Sir  George) 
the  proper  way  to  play  the  drums.  At  Htky&a 
benefit  (M^y  a)  the  'Military*  Symphony  was 
produced  for  the  first  time,  and  Dussek  and 
Vioid  played  concertos,  l^e  latter  was  also 
leader  at  Salomon*s  benefit— a  proof  of  the  good 
understanding  between  the  two  violinists. 

.During  his  second  visit  Haydn  had  ample 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Han- 
ders  music  Begular  performances  of  his  ora- 
torios took  place  in  Lent  both  at  Covent  Garden 
fnd  Drury  Lane ;  and  in  1 795  concerts  of  sacred 
music,  interspersed  with  some  of  Haydn^s  sym- 
phonies, were  given  at  the  King's  Theatre. 
Haydn  also  conducted  performances  of  his  sym- 
phonies at  the  New  Musical  Fund  concerts. 
Among  his  new  acquaintances  we  find  Dragonetti, 
who  had  accompanied  Banti  to  London  in  I794» 
and  a  lasting  friendship  sprang  up  between 
Haydn  and  tiiat  good-natured  artist.  For  Banti 
Ha^dn  composed  an  air  '  Non  partir,'  in  £  (the 
recitative  begins,  '  Berenice '),  which  she  sang  at 
hia  benefit. 


1  This  HUM  U  eloMly  MMdatrd  with  thst  oTHairda  tnm  IW.  Uie 
date  of  JoMph  ElHler'k  marrtife  at  XitensUdt,  at  vblch  Haydn  a*- 
aisted.  Joaeph  waa  a  oaUve  of  BUcala,  aod  mitalc  eopjiat  to  Prince 
Salerhazy.  His  cblldrcn  wera  Ukan  into  th«  ' chapel'  oo  Haydn'a 
roeommendatlon.  and  the  woond  mo,  Johannea  (bora  •%  Xbenstadt 
1760;.  lirad  the  whole  of  hto  Itfb  with  him,  flnt  aa  copjriit  and  then  a» 
feneral  lenrant  and  fiactotam.  He  aocompanled  Haydn  on  hi*  leefmd 
Jouraay  to  London,  and  tended  him  in  hla  last  jreaca  with  the  ireatctt 
eare.  Deaplie  the  proverb  that  *  no  man  ii  a  heru  to  hla  raJet.'  Hajrdn 
waa  to  Xlaaler  a  oonttAnt  aubjeet  of  veneration,  whiqh  he  OKiied  no 
far  that  When  he  thoufht  hintelf  nnobaei:red  he  would  atop  with  the 
eenaer  before  hia  maater'a  portrait,  a«  if  it  were  the  aitAr. 

Xhsler  cnpled  a  large  amount  o(  Haydn's  muaie.  partly  in  a«ore. 
partly  to  separate  parts,  much  of  which  Is  now  treasured  as  the 
•■kignplior  itaiNin.  thoufh  the  handwritlni  of  the  two  arc  eiseniially 
itWhrant.  Be  sunrived  hla  master  M  years  an4  died  at  Vienna  June 
It,  IMS.  in  the  enjoyment  of  8000  fprins  which  Haydn  bequeathed  to 
hiaa  as  a '  true  and  honest  servant.'  His  elder  brother  Joecpa.  oboe 
at  Estertiaa.  died  at  Vienna,  also  In  184S.  Johann  married  Therese 
Prinster.  whoee  brothers  Anton  and  llichael  were  horn-players,  and 
the  pride  of  the  Ksterhasy  orchestra.  From  this  union  came  (1) 
JoBAHH.  bnra  IMS.  died  (as  chornvmaittrr  at  the  Beriin  Theatre  Iloyal) 
im-.  (2)  Tbbbcsc.  born  April  A,  IMS.  and  (3)rftairsnKA,  bora  June  '^S. 
U]Q-«11  natives  of  Vienna.  Both  daoBhters  were  danseuaes.  Therese 
waa  made  Fran  von  Bamim  by  the  king  of  Pruwla.  mgrried  Prinee 
Adalbert,  and  died  at  llaran.  Nov.  90, 1878 1  while  Franriska.  better 
known  aa  Faniit  KLasLCE.  was  ona  of  the  greatest  dancers  of  h«r 
time.  She  U  stlU  llvbic  &»  eompleta  aactualon  at  Vlmuia  (U7»J. 
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Among  the  nnmeroos  violinists  then  in  Lon- 
don —  Jamowiek,  Janiewicz,  Cramer,  Viotti, 
Clement,  Bridgetower,  eta — we  must  not  omit 
Giardini.  Though  neariy  80  years  of  age  he 
produced  an  oratorio,  '  Bnth/  at  Banelagh,  and 
even  played  a  concerto.  His  temper  was  fright- 
ful, and  he  showed  a  particular  spite  against 
Haydn,  even  remarking  within  his  hearing, 
when  urged  to  call  upon  him,  '  I  don't  want  to 
see  the  German  dog.*  Haydn  retorted  by  writing 
in  his  diary,  after  hearing  him  play,  'Giardini 
played  lilce  a  pig.'  After  the  exertions  of  the 
season  Haydn  sought  refreshment  in  the  ooontry, 
first  staying  at  &r  Charles  Rich*s  house  near 
Waverley  Abbev,  in  Surrey.  In  September  he 
went  with  Dr.  fiumey  to  see  Banxxini  at  Bath, 
where  he  passed  three  plessant  days,  and  wrote 
a  canon  to  the  inscription  which  Bauzxini  had 
put  on  a  monument  in  his  gazden  to  *  his  best 
friend* — 'Turk  was  a  faithml  dog,  and  not  a 
man.'  He  also  went  to  Taplow  with  Shield, 
and  with  Lord  Abingdon  visited  Lord  Aston  st 
Preston.  An  anecdote  of  this  time  shows  the 
humour  which  was  so  native  to  Haydn,  and  so 
often  pervades  his  compositions.  He  composed 
an  apparently  easy  sonata  for  pianoforte  and 
violin,  called  it  'jTaoob's  Dream,'  and  sent  it 
anonymously  to  an  amateur  who  profesaed  him- 
self addicted  to  the  extreme  upper  notes  of  the 
violin.  Tlie  unfortunate  performer  was  delighted 
with  the  opening ;  here  was  a  composer  who 
thoroughly  understood  the  instrument!  but  ss 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  mount  the  ladder 
higher  and  higher  witnout  any  chance  of  oomii^ 
down  again,  tiie  perspiration  burst  out  upon  his 
forehead,  and  he  exdaimed,  '  What  sort  of  com- 
position do  you  call  this  t  the  man  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  the  violin.' 

In  1 795  Salomon  announced  his  concerts  under 
a  new  name  and  place,  the  'National  School 
of  Music,'  in  the  ^i^*s  Conoert-room,  recently 
added  to  the  King*8  Theatre.  Haydn  was  sgaia 
engaged  as  composer  and  conductor  of  his  ova 
symphonies,  and  Salomon  had  collected  an  un- 
precedented assemblage  of  talent.  The  musio 
was  chiefly  operatic,  but  one  or  even  two  of 
Haydn's  symphonies  were  given  regularly,  the 
'Surprise'  being  a  special  favourite.  With 
regard  to  this  symphony  Haydn  confessed  to 
Gyrowetx,  who  liappened  to  oUl  when  he  wat 
composing  the  Andante,  that  he  intended  to 
startle  the  audience.  '  There  all  the  women  will 
scream,*  he  said  with  a  laugh,  pointing  to  the 
well-known  explosion  of  the  drums,  'llie  first 
concert  was  on  Feb.  2,  and  two  extra  onts 
were  given  on  May  21  and  June  i,  the  latter 
being  Haydn's  last  appearance  before  an  En^sih 
audience.'  His  last  benefit  was  on  May  4,  whea 
the  programme  consisted  entirely  of  his  works, 
except  the  concertos  of  Viotti  and  of  Feriendis 
the  oboist.  Banti  sang  his  aria  for  the  fint 
time,  but  according  to  his  diary  '  she  sang  veiy 
scanty.'  He  was  greatly  pleased  with  thesuooesi 

■  Tin  ITM,  when  the  undertaking  fkllad.  Balnaaon  oontteaed  ta 
perform  Haydn'a  ayini|kion.e8,  with  hla  pemJaaioa,  at  these  cftn 
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of  this  conc^ ;  tlie  audience  wm  a  dUtingtifUhed 
one,  and  (he  net  receipta  amounted  to  £400.  *  It 
ia  only  in  England  that  one  can  make  such  sums,* 
he  remarked.  J.  B.  Cramer  and  Mme.  DuBsek 
gave  concerts  joon  after,  at  which  Haydn  con- 
ducted his  own  symphonies. 

During  the  latter  months  of  his  stity  in  Lon* 
don  Haydn  was  much  distinguished  by  the 
Court.  At  a  concert  at  York  House  the  pro- 
gramme consisted  entirely  of  his  compositions, 
he  presided  at  the  pinnoforte,  and  Salc»mon  was 
leader.  The  King  and  Queen,  the  Princesses, 
Uie  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Uie  Dukes  of  Clarence 
and  Gloucester  were  present,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  presented  Haydn  to  the  King,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  almost  exclusive  preference  for 
Handel,  expressed  great  interest  in  the  music, 
and  presented  the  composer  to  the  Queen*  who 
begged  him  to  sing  some  of  his  own  songs.  He 
was  also  repeatedly  invited  to  the  Queen's  con- 
oerts  at  Buckinghun  House ;  and  both  King  and 
Queen  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  remain 
in  England,  and  spend  the  sunmier  at  Windsor. 
Haydn  replied  that  he  felt  bound  not  to  desert 
Prince  Esterhazy,  and  was  not  inclined  entirely 
to  forsake  his  own  country.  As  a  particular 
mark  of  esteem  the  Queen  presented  him  with  a 
oopy  of  the  score  of  Handel's  Pusdon-music  to 
Brockes*s  words.  He  was  frequently  at  Carlton 
House,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  (a  pupil  of 
CitMdill's  on  the.  cello,  and  fond  of  taking  the 
bass  in  catches  and  glees),  had  a  regular  concert- 
room,  and  often  played  his  part  in  the  orchestra 
with  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  (viola)  and  Glou- 
cester (violin).  In  1795  he  gave  many  musical 
parties,  and  at  one  which  took  place  soon  after 
his  marriage  (April  8)  the  Princess  of  Wales 
played  the  pianoforte  and  sang  with  Haydn, 
who  not  only  conducted  but  sang  some  of  his 
own  songs.  He  attended  at  Carlton  House  a6 
times  in  all,  but  like  other  musicians  found  much 
difficulty  in  getting  paid.  After  waiting  long  in 
vain  he  sent  in  a  bill  for  100  guineas  from 
Vienna,  which  was  inmiediately  discharged  by 
Parliament.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  dfr> 
aiand  was  moderate. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  'Storm,' 
Haydn  undertook  to  compose  a  larger  work  to 
English  words.  Lord  Abingdon  suggested  Need- 
ham's  '  Invocation  of  Neptune,'  an  adaptation  of 
some  poor  verses  prefixed  to  Selden  s  '  Mare 
Clausum,'  but  he  made  little  progress,  probably 
finding  his  acquaintance  with  English  too  limited. 
The  only  fini^ed  numbers  are,  a  bass  solo, '  Nor 
can  I  think  my  suit  is  vain,'  and  a  chorus,  *  Thy 
great  endeavours  to  increase.*  The  autograph  is 
in  the  British  Museum.  Haydn  received  parting 
gifts  from  Clementi,  Tattersall,  and  many  others, 
one  being  a  talking  parrot,  which  realised  1400 
florins  after  his  death.  In  1 804  he  received  from 
Gardiner  of  Leicester  six  pairs  of  cotton  stockings, 
into  which  were  worked  favourite  themes  from 
his  music. — His  return  was  now  inevitable,  as 
Prince  Esterhazy  had  written  some  time  before 
that  he  wished  his  chapel  reconstituted,  with 
Haydn  again  as  its  conductor. 
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The  second  visit  to  London  was  a  brilliant 
success.  He  returned  from  it  with  increased 
powers,  unlimited  fame,  and  a  competence  for 
life.  By  concerts,  lessons,  and  symphonies,  not 
counting  his  other  compositions,  he  had  sgain — as 
before — made  £1 200,  enough  to  relieve  Um  from 
all  anxiety  for  tjhe  future.  He  often  said  after- 
wards that  it  was  not  till  he  had  been  in  England 
that  he  became  famous  in  Germany,  by  which  he 
meant  that  though  his  reputation  was  high  at 
home,  the  English  were  the  first  to  give  him  public 
homage  and  Uberal  remuneration.  His  diary  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  works  composed  in  London.  To 
those  already  mentioned  we  must  add— 

4  hymn^  for  Taltwaall'i  'Puo-i Abingdon;  hanpontet  wui  Meom- 
ehW  PwliDody':  mocb  for  Gallint  pAnimanta  to  154  Bootoh  loiigt  for 
Mid  otbens  9  Li«dcf^-«M  with  Napier  the  poMUher;  ft  «ym> 
orchestral  •cooBpftnimant :  ftria^'plioqk-eoDcefiaiita  ii|  Bb;  a  not* 
for  Darld,  Slgnora  Bauli.  and  MIm  tamo;  2dIrertlinentL:  anoveftvra 
Poole. and  another  «ithorebeiteal  tor  Salomon't  '  WIndaor  Castle* 
aoeompanliDent; 'O  tuneful  voice.*  UCorent  Garden):  4  marches;  9^ 
song,  eompoeed  for  a  distinfuished  minuets  aiid  aUemandt :  6  cootre- 
lad7:  'Lines  trota  the  Battle  ofjdansef:  6  quaiieU  (Snlshed  in  Vt- 
the  Nile.'  fvords  by  Mrs.  Kn%ht,  a  enna  in  1798,  known  as  op.  78  and 
grand  air;  'The  spirit's  •oag'li,  dedicated  to  Count  Apponji. 
(8halcMpeare's«ords).tbeTenCom-  London  and  Paris  editions.  Koa. 
nandments  set  to  eanons;  one  C»-74):  and  10  pianoforte  tonataf 
canon  in  an  album;  6  English  for Bniderip.Pr«tton,lliMJanaon, 
songs;  19  Cantimets  (1st  set:  ller>ete.  In  the  interval  between 
maid's  song:  Ia  memorta;  Pas-jUajdn's  Int  and  second  visits  to 


Lundon  he  oompoaed  the  Andante 
in  F  mhior  with  variations,  one  of 
his  tnest  works,  dedicated  to  VUe. 
riojrer.  13  Redouten  llinuoU  and 
IS  Teutsche  Tinn  far  the  bencll 
oftheArttoU'WUows'Fund.  The 
6ak>moo  Kjmphonjr  In  Xt>  (No.  10) 
was  written  In  Vienna  In  Vlt6, 


turale;  Despair;  Pleasing  pain; 
Pidellty.  2nd  set:  Sailor'e  song: 
The  Wanderfr;  Sjrmpathy;  Shr 
never  toM  her  love ;  Piercing  ejes ; 
Content) ;  *  Dr.  Harrington's  Com- 
pliment.' song  vrith  piano  accom- 
paniment, in  reply  to  venes  and 
mn^e  addiessed  to  Haydn  by  Dr. 
Uarington:  18  ballads  for  Lord 

Haydn  left  London  August  15,  1795,  and  tra- 
velled by  way  of  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  Dresden. 
Soon  after  his  return  a  pleasant  surprise  awaited 
him.  He  was  taken  by  Count  Harrach  and  a 
genial  party  of  noblemen  and  gentleman,  first  to 
a  small  peninsula  formed  by  the  Leitha  in  a  park 
near  Bohrau,  where  he  found  a  monument  and 
bust  of  himself,  and  next  to  his  birthplace.  Over- 
come by  his  feelings,  on  entering  the  humble 
abode.  Haydn  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  thres- 
hold, and  then  pointing  to  the  stove,  told  the  com« 
pany  that  it  was  on  that  very  spot  that  his  career 
as  a  musician  began.  On  the  18th  December  he 
gave  a  concert  in  the  small  Redoutensaal,  at  which 
three  of  his  London  symphonies  were  performed, 
and  Beethoven  played  either  his  first  or  second 
clavier-concerto.  At  this  time  he  lived  in  the 
Neumarkt  (now  No.  2)  which  he  left  in  Jan. 
1797  for  his  own  house  in  the  suburbs.  He 
now  only  went  to  Eisenstadt  for  the  summer 
and  autumn.  Down  to  1 802  he  alwavs  had  a  new 
mass  ready  for  Princess  Esterhasys  nam&day, 
in  September.  (Novello,  Nos.  2, 1,  3,  16,  4,  6.)* 
To  these  years  b^ong  several  other  oompositions — 
A  cantata,  'Die  Erwahlung  eines  Kapellmeisters,* 
composed  for  a  club  meeting  regularly  in  the 
evenings  at  the  tavern  'zum  Schwanen,'  in  the 
Neuinarkt.'    Incidental  music  for  'Alfred,*  a 

1  No.  9  was  compoeed  179A.  *  In  trmpon  hfUC  and  called  the  *  Pan- 
kenmene.'  b<>cause  in  the  Agnm  the  dnims  are  intniduced.  No.  S 
was  oumposcd  17V7;  known  in  England  as  the  Imperial  Mass.  but  in 
Germany  as '  Die  Nelsoumesae.'  because  it  is  said  to  have  bcca  pei^ 
formed  during  Nelson's  visit  to  EiaenOadt  In  1800;  he  asked  Uayda 
for  hi»  pen.  and  gave  him  his  own  gold  watch  In  exchsage. 

>  Much  f^uented  In  later  years  by  Beethoven  iwe  his  letters  to 
ZmenkaU).  It  was  the  scene  oi  the  adventure  with  tha  waiter  iBleiw 
p.  121). 
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tnffedy  adapted  from  the  Engliah  of  Cowmeadow, 
and  performed  onoe  in  1795  at  8chickaneder*i 
Theatre  in  '  Vienna ;  a  fine  chorus  in  the  old 
Italian  style,  *  Non  nobis  '  Domine/  perhaps  sug* 
gested  by  Byrd's  canon  which  he  heard  so  often 
in  London ;  a  grand  *Te'  Deum/  composed  1800 ; 
and  the  '  Seven  Words/  rewritten  for  voices,  and 
.  first  performed  at  Eisenstadt,  Oct.  1 797.  Instru- 
menUd  muMO — Clavier-trios,  Breitkopf  &  Hartel, 
Nos.  18,  19,  ao.  dedicated  to  Princess  Marie 
Esterhazy ;  I,  3, 6,  to  Mrs.  Schroeter ;  3,  ^\  5,  to 
BartoloBEi;  12,  15*  to  Mile.  Madelaine  de  Kurz- 
beck :  when  requested  by  Prince  £sterhacy  in  1 803 
to  compose  a  sonata  rar  the  wife  of  Mar6chi3 
Moreau,  Haydn  airanged  this  trio  as  a  duet 
for  clavier  and  violin ;  and  in  that  form  it  was 
published  years  after  as  his  'demi^  Senate.* 
Clavier  adnata  (Breitk.  k  Hartel,  No.  i ),  dedicated 
to  Mile.  Kurzbeck ;  6  string-quartets,  known  as 
op.  75  and  76,  dedicated  to  Count  Erdody ;  and 
s  ditto,  op.  77,  dedicated  to  Prince  Lobkowits. 
.  During  his  visits  Haydn  had  often  envied 
the  English  their  *  Grod  save  the  King,*  and  the 
war  with  France  having  quickened  his  desire  to 
provide  the  people  with  an  adequate  expression 
of  their  fidelity  to  the  throne^  he  determined  to 
compose  a  national  anthem  for  Austria.  Hence 
arose  '  Gott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser,*  the  moe^  • 
popular  of  all  his  Lieder.  Haydn's  friend, 
Freiherr  van  Swieten,  suggested  tibe  idea  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  Graf  von  Saurau,  and  the  poet 
Hauschka  was  oommissioned  to  write  the  words, 
which  Haydn  set  in  January  1797.  On  the 
Emperor's  birthday,  Feb.  la,  the  air  was  sung 
simultaneously  at  the  national  theatre  in  Vienna, 
and  at  all  the  principal  theatres  in  the  provinces. 
[See  Empcror's  Htmk.]  This  strain,  almost 
sublime  in  its  simplicity,  ^and  bo  devotional  in 
its  character  that  it  is  used  as  a  hymn-tune, 
futhfuUy  reflects  Haydn's  feelings  towards  his 
sovereign.  It  was  his  fisvourite  work,  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life  he  often  consoled  him- 
self bv  playing  it  with  great  expression.  He  also 
introduced  a  set  of  masterly  variations  on  it  into 
the  so-called  '  Kaiserquartett  *  (No.  77). 

High  as  his  reputation  already  was,  it  had  not 
reached  its  culminating  point.  This  was  attained 
by  two  works  of  his  old  9ge,  the  '-Creation  *  and 
the  *  Seasons.'  Shortly  befope  his  departure  from 
London,  Salomon  ofiered  him  a  poem  for  music, 
which  had  been  compiled  by  Lidfey  from  Miltonts 
*  Paradise  Lost '  before  the  death  of  Handel,  but 
not  used.  Haydn  took  it  to  Vienna,  and  when 
Freiherr  van  Swieten  suggested  his  composing  an 
oratorio,  he  handed  him  the  poem.  Van  Swieten 
translated  it  with  considerable  alterations,  and 
a  sum  of  500  ducats  was  guaranteed  by  twelve 
of  the  principal  nobility.  Haydn  set  to  work 
with  the  greatest  ardour.     *  Never  was  1  so 

*  Th«  maslo  wu  re-eompowd  lo  17M  bat  nerer  itud.  and  the  'Chor 
d«r  OAu«ii,'for  dmu'b  f  oloes.  it  th«  onljr  number  publtebed  (BraitkoDf, 
MIO). 

s  Score  ead  pftHi  In  Rleter-Bledenmnn't  new  edition. 

*  First pablished  In leora  by  Breitkopf*  Hftrtrl. 
«  See  Xendebwbn's  letter  to  Bebeccft  DIriehlet  (Feb.  liSS).   *Flnt 

we  plkyed  HArdn'i  trio  in  C.  and  nt  erenrbody  wonderioc  that  any- 
thins  ao  fine  wae  in  ezfartenoe :  and  7«t  Brdtkupf  S  Hirtal  printed  It 
lonKafrn!' 

*  Vine  pabllihed  bj  Tnec.  | 
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pious,*  he  says, '  as  when  composng  the  Creatioo. 
I  knelt  down  eyery  day  uid  prayed  God  to 
strengthen  me  for  my  work.'  It  was  first  given 
in  private  at  the  Schwanenberg  palace,  on  the 
39th  and  30th  of  April,  1798;  and  in  puUic 
on  Haydn's  name-day,  March  19,  1799,  "^  ^^ 
National  Theatre.  The  noblemen  previously 
mentioned  paid  the  expenses,  and  handed  over 
to  Haydn  the  entire  proceeds,  amounting  to 
4,000  florins  (£330).  The  impression  it  pro- 
duced was  extraordinaiT ;  the  whole  audience  was 
deeply  moved,  and  Haydn  confessed  that  he 
could  not  describe  his  sensations.  'One  mo- 
ment,' he  said,  '  I  was  as  cold  as  ice,  the  next 
I  seemed  on  fire.  More  than  once  I  was  afrsid 
I  should  have  a  stroke.'  The  next  perfbnnanoe 
was  given  by  the  Tonkfinstler  Societit,  Haydn 
conduoUnff.  Once  only  he  conducted  it  outside 
Vienna — ^Maroh  9,  1800,  at  a  grand  performanee 
in  the  palace  at  Ofen  before  the  Archduke  Pala- 
tine Joseph  of  Hungary.  No  sooner  was  the  SCOTS 
engraved  (iSoo),  than  the  '  Creation  *  was  per- 
formed everywhere.  Choral  societies  were  founded 
for  the  express  purpose,  and  its  popularity  was 
for  long  equalled  only  by  that  of  the  '  Messiah* 
In  London  Ashley  and  Salomon  gave  rival  per- 
formances, the  former  on  March  aS,  1800,  at 
Covent  Garden,  the  latter  on  April  ai,  in  the 
concert-room  of  the  King's  Theatre,  with  Mars 
and  Dussek  in  the  princiMl  parts,  and  a  concerto 
on  the  organ  by  Samuel  Wesley.  In  the  English 
provinces  it  was  first  performed  by  the  ^ree 
Choirs— «t  Worcester  in  1800,  Hereford  in  1801, 
and  Gloucester  in  i8oa. — In  1799  Haydn  en- 
tered into  relations  with  Breitkopf  ft  Hiirtel,  sad 
edited  the  la  vols,  in  red  covers  which  fonnad 
for  long  the  only  collection  of  his  works  for  dsr 
vier  and  for  voice. 

As  soon  as  the  'Creation*  was  finished,  Vsn 
Swieten  persuaded  Haydn  to  begin  another 
oratorio,  which  he  had  adapted  from  Thomson's 
Seasons.  He  consented  to  the  proposition  with 
reluctance,  on  the  ground  that  his  powers  were 
fidling;  but  he  began,  and  in  spite  of  his  ob- 
jections to  certain  passages  as  unsuited  to  music 
(a  point  over  which  he  and  Van  Swieten  nearly 
quarrelled^,  the  work  as  a  whole  interested  him 
much,  and  was  speedily  completed.  Ihe  first 
perfcxmanoes  took  place  April  34  and  27,  and 
May  I,  at  the  Schwarzenberg  palace.  On  May  39 
he  conducted  it  for  his  own  benefit  in  the  large 
Redoutensaal,  and  in  December  handed  over  the 
score,  as  he  had  that  of  the  '  Creation,*  to  the 
TonkiinsUer  Societat,  which  has  derived  a  per- 
manent income  from  both  works.  Opinions 
are  now  divided  as  to  the  respectiTo  value  of 
the  two,  but  at  the  time  the  success  of  the 
'Seasons*  fully  equalled  that  of  the  'Creation,' 
and  even  now  the  youthful  freshness  which  cha- 
racterises it  is  very  striking.  The  strain  how- 
ever was  too  great ;  as  he  often  said  afterwards, 
'  The  Seasons  gave  me  the  finishing  stroke.'  Qa 
Dec.  a6,  1803,  he  conducted  the  'Seven  Words* 
for  the  hospital  fund  at  the  Redoutensaal,  but 
it  was  his  last  public  exertion.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  asked  to  conduct  the  '  Creatiw* 
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4^  Ei'senstadt,  but  declined  on  the  aoore  of  weiik- 
ness;  uid  indeed  be  was  failing  rapidly.  His 
works  composed  after  the  'Seasons'  are  very  few, 
the  chief  being  some  vocal  quartets,  on  which 
he  set  a  high  yalue.  In  these  his  devotional 
feeling  <K>me8  out  strongly,  in  '  Heir  der  du  mir 
das  Leben,'  'Du  bist's  dem  Ruhm  und  Ehre 
gebuhret,'  and  'Der  Greis*— *  Hin  ist  aUe  meine 
Kraft.*  In  xSo2  and  3  he  harmonised  and  wrote 
aooompaniments  for  a  number  of  Scotch  songs, 
for  wbich  he  received  500  florins  from  Whyte  of 
Edinbiirgh.  This  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  is 
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said  to  have  expressed  his  pride  in  the  work  as 
one  which  would  long  preserve  his  memory  in 
Scotland.  -  He  also  arranged  Welsh  airs  (Preston ; 
41  Nos.  in  3  vols.)  and  frith  airs,  but  the  latter 
he  did  not  complete,  and  they  were  undertaken 
by  Beethoven.  One  of  his  last  string- quartets 
(Trautwein  83)  has  two  movements  complete,  the 
*  Andante*  and  the  'Minuet';  in  despair  of 
finishing  it,  in  1806,  he  added  the  first  few  bars 
of  '  Der  Greis '  as  a  conclusion.^  He  had  these 
same  bars  printed  as  a  card  in  answer  to  friends 
who  enquired  after  him.' 


Motto  Adagio 


ni  Hin        iHal.U  nuine  Kraft 


Hin       ittal.k  meine  Krq/l 


P'  "C  r  ^[^ir  "  -I 
aU       und  Mchwaek      bin  ich. 


Joseph  Haydn. 


Haydn*s  last  years  were  ^passed  in  a  continual 
struggle  with  the  infirmities  of  age,  relieved  by 
occasional    gleams   of  sunshine.     When   in   a 
happy  mood  he  would  unlock  this  cabinet,  and 
exhibit  to  his  intimate  friends  the  souvenirs, 
diplomas,  and  valuables  of  all  kinds  which  it 
contained.    This  often  led  him  to  speak  of  the 
events  of  j'his  life,  and  in  this  way  Griesinger, 
Dies,  Bertuch,  Carpani,  and  Neukonmi,  became 
acquainted   with   many  detiuls.      Haydn    also 
received  other  visitors  who  cannot  have  failed  to 
give  him  pleasure;  such  were  Cherubini,  the 
Abb4  Vogler,  the  Weber  family,  Baillot,  Mme. 
Bigot  the  pianist,  Pleyel,  Bierey,  Gansbacher, 
Hummel,  Nisle,  Tomaschek,  Beichardt,  Iffland ; 
his  faithful  friends  Mmeq.  Aumhammer,  Kurz- 
beck,  and  Spielmann,  the  Princess  Esterhazy  with 
her  son  Paul — who  all  came  to  render  homage 
to  the  old  man.    Mozart's  widow  did  not  forget 
her  husband's  beet  friend,  and  her  son  Wolfgang, 
then  1 4,  begged  his  blessing  at  his  first  public 
concert,  in  the  Theatre  an-der-Wien,  on  April  8, 
1805,  for  which  he  had  composed  a  cantata,  in 
honour  of  Haydn's  73rd  birthday. 

After  a  long  seclusion  Haydn  appeared  in 
public  for  the  last  time  at  a  remarkable  per- 
formance of  the  'Creation*  at  the  University  on 
March  27,  1808.  He  was  carried  in  his  arm- 
chair to  a  place  among  the  first  ladies  of  the 
land,  and  received  with  the  warmest  demonstra- 
tions  of  welcome.     Salieri  conducted.    At  the 


words  '  And  there  was  light,*  Haydn  was  quite 
overcome,  and  pointing  upwards  exclaimed,  '  It 
came  from  thence.*  As  the  performance  went 
en  his  agitation  became  extreme,  and  it  was 
thought  better  to  take  him  home  after  the  first 
part.  As  he  was  carried  out  people  of  the 
highest  rank  thronged  to  take  leave  of  him,  and 
Beethoven  fervently  kissed  liis  hand  and  fore- 
head. At  the  door  he  paused,  and  turning  round 
lifted  up  his  hands  as  if  in  the  act  of  blessing. 

In  1797  Prince  Nicolaus  had  augmented  his 
salary  by  300  fiorins,  and  in  1806  added  another 
600 — making  his  whole  emolument  2,300  florins 
(£300) — besides  paying  his  doctor's  bills.  This 
increase  in  income  was  a  great  satisfaction  to 
Haydn,  as  he  had  long  earnestly  desired  to  help 
his  many  poor  relations  during  his  life,  and  to 
leave  them  something  after  his  death. 

To  one  wlio  loved  his  countxy  so  deeply,  it  was 
a  sore  trial  to  see  Vienna  twice  occupied  by  the 
enemy — in  1805  and  1809.  The  second  time  the 
city  was  bombarded,  and  the  first  shot  fell  not  hr 
frx)m  his  residence.  In  his  infirm  condition  this 
alarmed  him  greatly,  but  he  called  out  to  his 

1  Dcilkfttod  to  Coont  Msnrlee  &•  Fries.    Baydn  tKf  U  to  Orie- 
•Inacr  Mflns.  'It  U  my  iMt  child, and  not  unlike  mo.' 
s  'Jifld  for  erer  !•  my  Btrongth; 

<Hd  ud  weak  am  I!' 
AbM  Btidlor  made  a  eanon  oot  of  tbeie  llnet  by  addlnf  two  mow 
'Doch  was  Pie  enchuf  blelbt  tteti, 

Zwig  tat  dein  Ruhm.* 
*Bat  what  tboQ  hast  aohlefad  stands  fiuit; 
Lasting  Is  Uij  fiuna.' 
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•arvuita,  'ChUdren,  don't  be  ffightaiMd ;  no  h4rm 
ovi  happen  to  jou  while  Hkydn  ii  by.'  Thelut 
viiut  ha  reMlvad  on  hia  dnCb-bed  (the  city  being 
tbao  In  the  oucupktion  of  the  Fnmcb)  vu  from 
•  French  officer,  who  Maag  'In  native  worth' 
with  •  depth  of  eipraaeion  donbtlaM  inapired  by 
the  oocMioB.  Hkydn  wu  much  moved,  Mid 
eubnoeil  him  warmly  *t  parting.  On  May  36, 
1809,  he  oallnd  hia  wrvaate  round  him  for  Lhe 
laat  time,  and  having  been  carried  to  the  [uaDO 
■ulsmnly  played  the  Empenr'i  Hymn  three 
'  FlerwanU,    at 


blque  waA  oompoeed  of  French  aotdien,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Blirgerwehr.  He  wai  buried 
In  the  Hundsthurm  oburchyard,  oatnde  the  linee, 
dote  to  the  luburb  in  which  he  lived,  but  hia 
remaina  wen  eihumed  by  ooDUcaiid  of  Prince 
EateHiaiy,  and  •olemnl;  re-interred  in  the  upper 
pariiih  church  at  Elsenitadt  on  Nov.  7,  iSio.  A 
■imple  itone  with  a  Latin  inscription  ii  inaertad 
in  Uie  wall  over  the  vault — to  inform  the  puser- 
by  that  a  great  num  reet*  below. 

It  it  a  well-linown  bet  that  when  tiM  coffin 
wot  opened  for  identificnlion  before  the  removal, 
the  eliull  wai  miaing;  it  had  been  stolen  two 
days  atter  the  fnnenl.  The  one  which  was 
afletwarda  nnt  to  the  Prince  anonymoualy  aa 
Haydn'a,  wat  buried  with  the  other  remaina; 
but  the  real  one  wo*  retained  and  i>  at  praent 
in  the  poaaeaion  of  thp  family  of  a  celebrated 

fihyalcian.  The  gmre  at  Vienna  remained  abto- 
iitely  undiitinguuhed  for  5  vean  after  Haydn'a 
death,  till  1S14,  when  hie  pupil  Neukomm  eracted 
a  atone  bearing  (he  following  inicription,  which 
oontalni  a  j-part  Canon  for  aolutioo, 
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Diecip.  Eiiu  Neukom  Tindob.  Redux. 


Thie  flona  1 


I   renewed  by  Graf  voa  Stock- 

Aa  eoon  aa  Haydn'a  death  waa  known,  funeral 
aervicea  were  held  in  all  the  principal  dtiee  of 
Europe.  In  Paria  waa  pM^med  ■  aacred 
cantata  for  three  voieee'  and  orcheetni  (Breit- 
kopf  &  Hortell  compoaed  by  Cherubini  on  a  falae 
report  of  hi*  death  in  1801;.  It  waa  alio  given 
elae  where. 
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Durii^  hia  latter  yean  Haydn  wae  made  aa 
honorary  member  of  many  inatituticma  —  the 
Academy  of  Arta  and  Sdemoe^  Stockbidm 
(1798)1  the  Fhilharmonic  Society  at  l«ybach 
(igoo):  the  Academy  of  Arta,  Anuterdam 
(iSoi);  thelnatitut  {iSoi),  the  ■  Conaervatoira 
de  Huaique'  (iBos),  and  the  'Socd^t^  acad^n- 

ri  dea  enfana  d'Apollon' of  Paria  (1S07).  He 
reoeived  gold  medal*  ban  the  muaieiaii*  who 
Canned  the  Creation  at  the  opa«  yi  Faii^ 
.  14,  iSoo,  and  from  the  Inatitut  (iSoj); 
the  ■  Zwol&ohe  Burgerroedaille.'  Vienna  (1803) ; 
from  theprofeoora  of  the'C«i«rtdeB  Amateun' 
<i8d3),  the  Conservatote  (1805).  d>e  *En&ni 
d'Api^on'  (1807),  aU  of  Pari*;  and  the  Philhar- 
monic Sodcty  of  St.Petenburg  (1808).  He  waa 
alao  nominated  honorary  citiien  of  Vienna  (1 S04). 
Poema  withoat  tod  were  written  in  hi*  praiae ; 
and  equally  numerou*  were  the  portrait*,  in  chalk 
or  oil*,  engraved,  and  modelled  In  wax.  Of  the 
many  buata  the  beat  i*  that  by  hia  friend  GraBiy. 
Hie  eilhoaette  here  engraved  for  the  Gnt  time 
hung  for  long  at  the  head  of  Haydn'a  bed  and  w** 


authenticated  by  Klnler  aa  (trikingly  like. 


Among  hi*  pupila  we  may  mention — Bobtrt 
KimmerOng  and  Abund  Mykiach,  boUi  prieitfi 
who  lesmt  ttota  him  aa  early  a*  1 753  ;  Counba* 
Thun;  the  Erdildy  family;  Ignaa  Pleyel ;  Nie- 
meCE,  a  monk  ;  Krumpbcji.  Ant.  Kraft,  and  Ro- 
setti.  memben  of  the  Eaterhaiy  Chapel ;  DirtUr. 
vialiniit ;  Femandi,  ornniit ;  Djmar,  oompcMT ; 
Hoffmann  of  Livonia;  Krani  of  Stuttgart:  Fnu 
Tomiaeh;  Ed.  von  Weber;  Ant.  Wrmnittkj; 
Haigb,  Graeff,  and  Callcott,  of  London  ;  Niile ; 
Franz  de  Paula  Boaer ;  the  Polielli* ;  J .  G.  Pn^ 
aftorwarda  vioe-Capellmeialer  of  the  chapel,  »»<1 
Haydn'*  aucceeaor;  Struck;  Butach ;  LmeI; 
Neukomm ;  Hansel ;  Seyfried,  and  Dtetoochx. 
Haydn  uaed  to  call  Pleyel,  Neukoono,  and  Laad 
hia  favourite  and  moat  gnteful  pupila.    Mot  tJ 


those  named  dedicated  to  him  their  first  pub- 
Uahed  work —generally  a  piece  of  diamber  mumo. 
A  few  hnnarks  on  Haydn*i  persunal  and 
mental  characteristicB,  and  on  his  position  in 
the  history  of  art,  will  conclude  our  task.  We 
learn  from  his  contemporaries  that  he  was  below 
the  middle  height,  with  legs  disproportionately 
short ;  his  build  substantial,  but  deficient  in 
muscle.  His  features  were  tolerably  regular;  his 
expression,  slightly  stem  in  repose,  invariably 
softened  in  conversation.  His  aquiline  nose 
was  latterly  much  disfigured  by  a  polypus ;  and 
his  &ce  deeply  pitted  by  smaU-pox.  His  com- 
folexion  was  veoy  dark.  His  oark  gray  eyes 
beamed  with  benevolence;  and  he  used  to  say 
himself,  'Any  one  can  see  by  the  look  of  me 
that  I  am  a  good-natured  sort  of  feUow.*  The 
impression  given  by  his  countenance  and  bearing 
was  that  of  an  earnest  dignified  man,  perhaps  a 
little  over-precise.  Though  fond  of  a  joke,  he 
never  indulged  in  immoderate  laughter.  His 
broad  and  well-formed  forehead  was  partly  con- 
cealed by  a  wig  with  side  curls  and  a  pigtail,  which 
he  wore  to  the  end  of  his  days.  A  prominent 
and  slightly  coarse  under- lip,  with  a  massive  jaw, 
completed  this  singular  union  of  so  much  that 
was  attractive  and  repelfin^,  intellectual  and 
vulgar.'  He  always  considered  himself  an  ugly 
man,  and  could  not  understand  how  so  many 
handsome  women  fell  in  love  with  him;  *At 
any  rate,*  he  used  to  say,  'they  were  not  tempted 
by  my  beauty,*  though  he  admitted  that  he  Uked 
looking  at  a  pretty  woman,  and  was  never  at  a 
loss  for  a  compliment.  He  habitually  spoke  in  the 
broad  Austrian  dialect,  but  could  express  him- 
self fluently  in  Italian,  and  with  some  difficulty 
in  French.  He  studied  English  when  in  London, 
and  in  this  country  would  often  take  his  gram- 
mar into  the  woods.  He  was  also  fond  of  intro- 
ducing English  phrases  into  his  diary.  He  knew 
enough  Latin  to  read  Fnx's  '  Gradus,'  and  to  set 
the  Church  services.  Though  he  lived  so  long 
in  Hungary  he  never  learned  the  vernacular, 
which  was  only  used  by  the  servants  among 
themselves,  the  Esterhazy  fiunily  always  speak- 
ing Grermau.  His  love  of  fun  sometimes  carried 
him  away;  as  he  remarked  to  Dies,  *A  mis- 
chievous fit  comes  over  one  sometimes  that  is 
perfectly  beyond  control.'  At  the  same  time  he 
was  sensitive,  and  when  provoked  by  a  bad  re'um 
for  his  kindness  could  be  very  sarcastic.  With 
all  his  modesty  he  was  aware  of  his  own  merits, 
and  liked  to  be  appreciated,  but  flattery  he  never 
permitted.  Like  a  true  man  of  genius  he  en- 
joyed honour  and  fame,  but  carefully  avoided 
ambition.  He  has  often  been  reproached  with 
cringing  to  his  superiors,  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  a  man  who  was  in  daily  intercourse 
wiUi  people  of  the  highest  rank  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between  respect 
and  subservience.  That  he  was  quite  capable 
of  defending  his  dignity  as  an  artist  is  proved 
by  the  following  occurrence.  Prince  Nicolaus 
(the  second  of  the  name)  being  present  at  a 

I  LaTEter  mad*  iwree  of  hb  mort  chf«cf rliUc  mnaria  en  reoetTlhg 
a  (ilbaaette  uf  U*ydn. 
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rehearsal,  and  expressing  disapprobation,  Haydn 
at  once  interposed — '  Your  Highness,  aU  that  is 
my  business.*  He  was  very  fond  of  children, 
and  they  in  return  loved  '  Papa  Haydn '  with  all 
their  hearts.  He  never  forgot  a  benefit^  though 
hi^  kindness  to  his  many  needy  relations  often 
met  with  a  poor  return.  The  'chapel'  looked 
up  to  him  as  a  &ther,  and  when  occasicta  arose 
he  was  an  unwearied  intercessor  on  their  behalf 
with  the  Prince.  Young  men  of  talent  fonnd  in 
him  a  generous  friend,  always  ready  to  aid  them 
with  advice  and  substantial  help.  To  this  hci 
Eybler,  A.  Romberg,  Seyfried,  Weigl,  and  oth^s 
have  borne  ample  testimony.  Hk  intercourse 
with  Mozart  was  a  striking  example  of  his 
readiness  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  others. 
Throughout  life  he  was  Sstinguished  by  industry 
and  method ;  he  maintained  a  strict  daily  routine, 
and  never  sat  dowm  to  work  or  received  a  visit 
until  he  was  fully  dressed.  This  custom  he  kept 
up  long  after  he  vas  too  old  to  leave  the  house. 
His  uniform,  which  the  Prince  was  continually 
changing  both  in  colour  and  style,  he  never  wore 
unless  actually  at  his  post. 

One  of  his  most  marked  characteristics  wai 
his  constant  aim  at  perfection  in  his  art.  He 
once  said  regretfully  to  Kalkbrenner,  'I  have 
only  just  learned  in  my  old  age  how  to  use  the 
wind-instruments,  and  now  that  I  do  understand 
them  I  must  leave  the  world.'  And  to  Oriesinger 
he  said  that  he  had  by  no  means  come  to  the  end 
of  his  powers ;  that  ideas  were  often  floating  in 
hi^  mind,  by  which  he  could  have  carried  the  art 
far  beyond  anything  it  had  yet  attained,  had  his 
phydod  powers  been  equal  to  the  task. 

He  was  a  devout  Christian,  and  attended 
strictly  to  his  religious  duties ;  but  he  saw  no 
inconsistencv  in  becoming  a  Freemason — prob- 
ably at  the  instigation  of  Leopold  Mozart,  when 
in  Vienna  in  1785.  His  genius  he  looked  on  as 
a  gift  from  above,  for  which  he  was  bound  to  be 
thankful.  This  feeling  dictated  the  inscriptions 
on  all  his  scores  large  and  small;  'In  nomine 
Domini,'  at  the  beginning,  and  *Laus  Deo'  at 
the  end;   with  the  occasional  addition  of  'et 


B.  V.  MflB.  et  om«  &*:  (Beatae  Viigini  Mariaa 
et  omnibus  Sanctis).  His  writing  is  extremely 
neat  and  uniform,  with  remarkably  few  correc- 
tions :  *  Because,'  sud  h/B,  '  I  never  put  anything 
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down  till  I  have  quite  maide  up  my  mind  about 
it.'  When  intending  to  write  something  superior 
he  liked  to  wear  the  ring  given  him  by  the  King 
of  PruBsia. 

The  immense  quantity  of  his  compositions 
would  lead  to  the  belief  thai^he  worked  with 
unusual  rapidity,  but  this  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  '  I  never  was  a  quick  writer/  he  assures 
us  himself,  '  and  always  composed  with  care  and 
deliberation ;  that  alone  is  the  way  to  compose 
works  that  will  last,  and  a  real  connoisseur  can 
see  at  a  glance  whether  a  score  has  been  written 
in  undue  haste  or  not.*  He  sketched  all  his  com- 
positions at  the  pianola  dangerous  proceeding, 
often  leading  to  fragmentariness  of  style.  The 
condition  of  the  instrument  had  its  effect  upon 
him,  for  we  find  him  writing  to  Artaria  in  1 788, 
'  I  was  obliged  to  buy  a  new  fortepiano,  thjstt  I 
might  compose  your  Clavier-sonatas  particularly 
w^l.'  When  an  idea  struck  him  he  sketched  it 
out  in  a  few  notes  and  figures  :  this  would  be  his 
raoming*s  work ;  in  the  afternoon  he  would  en- 
large this  sketch,  elaborating  it  according  to  rule, 
but  taking  pains  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  idea. 
*  That  \»  where  so  many  young  composers  fail,'  he 
says;  'they  string  together  a  number  of  firag* 
ments ;  they  breuL  off  almost  as  soon  as  they 
have  begun;  and  so  at  the  end  the  listener 
carries  away  no  definite  impression.'  He  also  ob- 
jected to  composers  not  learning  to  sing, '  Singing 
is  almost  one  of  the  forgotten  arts,  and  Uiat  is  why 
the  instruments  are  allowed  to  overpower  the 
Toicee.'  The  subject  of  melody  he  regarded  very 
seriously.  '  It  is  the  air  which  is  the  charm  of 
music,'  he  said  to  Michael  Kelly,*  *  and  it  is  that 
which  is  most  difficult  to  produce..  The  inven* 
tion  of  a  fine  melody  is  a  work  of  genius.* 

Like  many  other  creative  artists,  Haydn  dis- 
liked iBstheticism,  and  all  mere  talk  about  Art. 
He  had  always  a  bad  word  for  the  critics  with 
their  'sharp-pointed  pens*  ('spitzigen  und  wit- 
adgen  Fedem  ),  especially  ^ose  of  Berlin,  who 
used  him  very  badly  in  early  life.  His  words  to 
Breitkopf,  when  sending  him  the  Creation,  are 
very  touching,  as  coming  from  a  man  of  his  esta- 
tablished  reputation, — '  My  one  hope  and  prayer 
is,  and  I  think  at  my  age  it  may  w^l  be  granted, 
that  the  critics  will  not  be  too  hard  on  my  Crea- 
tion, and  thus  do  it  real  harm.'  H«  had  of 
course  plenty  of  detractors,  among  others  Koze- 
luch  and  Kreibig,  who  represented  him  to  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  as  a  mere  mountebank.  Evm 
after  he  had  met  with  due  recognition  abroad,  he 
was  accused  of  trying  to  found  a  new  school, 
though  his  compositions  were  at  the  same  time 
condemned  as  for  the  most  part  hasty,  trivial, 
and  extravngant.  He  sums  up  his  own  opinion 
of  his  works  in  these  words,  'Sunt  mala  mixta 
honu ;  some  of  my  children  are  well-bred,  some 
ill-bred,  and  here  and  there  there  is  a  changeling 
among  them.'  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  how 
much  he  had  done  for  tne  progress  of  art ;  'I 
know,'  he  said,  '  that  God  has  Stowed  a  talent 
upon  me,  and  I  thank  Him  for  it;  I  think  I 
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have  done  my  duty,  and  been  of  use  in  my  gene- 
ration by  my  works ;  let  others  do  the  same.* 

He  was  no  pedant  with  regard  to  rules,  and 
would  acknowledge  no  restrictions  on  genius.  '  If 
Mozart  wrote  thus,  he  must  have  had  a  good 
reason  for  it,*  was  his  answer  when  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  an  unusual  paassge  in  one  of  Mo- 
zart*s  quartets.  With  regard  to  Albrechtaboger's 
condemnation  of  consecutive  fourths  in  strict 
composition  he  remarked,  'What  is  the  good  of 
such  rules  t  Art  is  free,  and  should  be  fettered 
by  no  such  mechanical  regulations.  The  edu- 
cated ear  is  the  sole  auUiority  on  all  these 
questions,  and  I  think  I  have  as  much  right  to 
lay  down  the  law  as  any  one.  Such  trifling  is 
absurd ;  I  wish  instead  that  some  one  would  try 
to  compose  a  really  new  'minuet.'  And  again 
to  Dies,  '  Supposing  an  idea  struck  me  as  good, 
and  thoroughly  satis&ctory  both  to  the  ear  and 
the  heart,  I  would  fax  imther  pass  over  some 
slight  grammatical  error,  than  sacrifice  what 
seemed  to  me  beautiful  to  any  mere  pedantic 
trifling.*  Even  during  Haydn*s  lifetime  his  com- 
positions became  the  subject  of  a  real  worship. 
Many  distinguished  men,  such  as  Ezner  of 
Zittau,  Von  Mastiaux  of  Bonn,  Gerber,  Bossier, 
Count  Fuchs,  Baron  du  Baine,  and  Keee  the  Court 
Secretary  of  Vienna,  corresponded  with  him  with 
a  view  to  procuring  as  many  of  his  works  as  pos- 
sible for  their  libraries.  There  is  great  signifi- 
cance in  the  sobriquet  of  '  Papa  Haydn,'  which 
is  still  in  general  use,  as  if  musicians  of  all 
countries  claimed  descent  firom  him.  One  writs 
declares  that  after  listening  to  Haydn*s  composi- 
tions he  always  felt  impelled  to  do  aome  good 
work ;  and  Zelter  said  tney  had  a  aimilar  effect 
upon  him. 

Haydn's  position  in  the  histoiy  of  munc  is  of 
the  first  importance.  When  we  consider  the  poor 
condition  in  which  he  found  certain  important 
deparftnents  of  music,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  va^t  fidds  which  he  opened  to  his  sucoesson, 
it  is  impossible  to  over-rate  his  creative  poweMu 
Justly  called  the  father  of  instrumental  music, 
there  is  scarcely  a  department  throughout  its 
whole  range  in  which  he  did  not  make  his  in- 
fluence felt.  Starting  from  Enmianuel  Bach,  he 
seems,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  forced  in 
between  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  All  his  works 
are  characterised  by  lucidity,  perfect  finish, 
studied  moderation,  avoidance  of  meaningless 
phrases,  firmness  of  dengn,  and  richness  of  devd- 
opment.  The  subjects  principal  and  secondary, 
down  to  the  smallest  episodes,  are  thoroughly 
connected,  and  the  whole  conveys  the  impression 
of  being  cast  in  one  mould.  We  admire  his  in- 
exhaustible invention  as  shown  in  the  originality 
of  his  themes  and  melodies ;  the  life  and  spon- 
taneity of  the  ideas ;  the  clearness  which  makes 
his  compositions  as  interesting  to  the  amateur 
as  to  the  artist;  the  child-like  cheerfulness  and 
drollery  which  charm  away  trouble  and  care. 

Of  the  Symphony  he  may  be  said  with  truth 
to  have  enlarged  its  sphere,  stereotyped  its  form, 
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enriched  and  developed  ita  capacities  with  the 
yeraatility  of  true  genius.  I^e  those  which 
Mozart  wrote  after  studying  the  orchestras  of 
Munich,  Mannheim,  and  Paris,  Haydn*s  later 
symphonies  are  the  most  copious  in  ideas,  the 
most  animated,  and  the  most  delicate  in  construc- 
tion. They  have  in  fact  completely  banished 
those  of  his  predecessors.  . 

The  Quartet  he  also  brought  to  its  greatest 
perfection.  'It  is  not  often,  says  Otto  Jahn, 
'  that  a  composer  hits  so  exactly  upon  the  form 
suited  to  his  conceptions ;  the  quartet  was 
Haydn's  natural  mode  of  expressing  his  feelings.* 
The  life  and  freshness,  the  cheerfulness  and 
geniality  which  give  the  peculiar  stamp  to  these 
compositions  at  once  seciured  their  universal  ac- 
ceptance. It  is  true  that  scientific  musicians  at 
first  regarded  this  new  element  in  music  with 
suspicion  and  even  contempt,  but  they  gradually 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  compatible  not 
only  with  artistic  treatment,  but  with  earnest- 
ness and  sentiment.  '  It  was  from  Haydn,'  said 
Mozart,  'that  I  first  learned  the  true  way  to 
compose  quartets.'  His  symphonies  encouraged 
the  formation  of  numerous  amateur  orchestras ; 
while  his  quartets  became  an  unfailing  source  of 
elevated  pleasure  in  fiunily  circles,  and  thus  rabed 
the  general  standard  of  musical  cultivation. 

£^couraged  partly  by  the  progress  made  by 
Emmanuel  Bach  on  the  original  foundation  of 
Kuhnau  and  Domenioo  Sci^latti,  Haydn  also 
left  his  mark  on  the  Sonata.  His  compositions 
of  this  kind  exhibit  the  same  vitality,  and  the 
same  individual  treatment ;  indeed  in  some  of 
them  he  seems  to  step  beyond  Mozart  into  the 
Beethoven  period.  His  clavier-trios  also,  though 
no  longer  valuable  from  a  technical  point  of 
view,  are  still  models  of  composition.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  accompanied  divertimenti,  and 
his  concertos,  with  a  single  exception,  were  far 
surpassed  by  those  of  Mozart^  and  have  long 
since  disappeared. 

His  first  collections  of  Songs  were  written  to 
trivial  words,  and  can  only  be  used  for  social 
amusement ;  but  the  later  series,  especially  the 
canzonets,  rank  far  higher,  and  many  of  them 
have  survived,  and  are  still  heard  with  delight, 
in  spite  of  the  progress  in  this  particulazt^Tranch 
of  composition  since  his  day.  The  airs  and  duets 
composed  for  insertion  in  various  operas  were 
essentially  ephemeral  productions.  His  canons — 
some  serious  and  dignified,  others  overflowing 
with  fun — strikingly  exhibit  his  power  of  com- 
bination. His  tl^ee-part  and  four-part  songs — 
like  the  canons,  especial  favourites  with  the  com- 
poser— are  ezoeUent  compositions,  and  stiU  retain 
their  power  of  arousing  either,  devotional  feeling 
or  mirth. 

His  larger  Masses  are  a  series  of  masterpieces, 
admirable  for  freshness  of  invention,  breadth  of 
design,  and  richness  of  development,  both  in  the 
voice-parts  and  the  intrument^^JThe/iheerfulness 
which  pervades  them  does  not  arise  firom  frivolity, 
but  rather  from  the  joy  of  a  heart  devoted  to  God, 
and  trusting  all  things  to  a  Fatner's  care.  He 
told  Carpani  that  '  at  the  thoi^ht  of  God,  his 


heart  leaped  for  joy,  and  he  could  not  help  his 
musiq  doing  the  same.*  And  to  this  day,  diffir 
cult  as  it  may  seem  to  reconcile  the  fact  with  the 
true  dignity  of  church  music,  Haydn's  masses 
and  offertories  are  executed  more  frequently  than 
any  others  in  the  Catholic  churches  of  Germany. 

Frequent  performances  of  his  celebrated  Ora- 
torios have  familiarised  every  one  with  the 
charm  and  freshness  of  his  melody,  and  his  ex- 
pressive treatment  of  the  voices,  which  are  inva- 
riably supported  without  being  overpowered  by 
refined  and  brilliant  orchestration.  In  these  points 
none  of  his  predecesscnrs  approached  him.  With 
regard  to  his  operas  composed  for  Esterhiz,  we 
have  already  quoted  his  own  opinion ;  they  at- 
tained their  end.  Had  his  project  of  visiting 
Italy  been  fulfilled,  and  his  faculties  been  stimu- 
lated in  this  direction  by  fresh  scenes  and  a 
larger  sphere,  we  might  have  gained  some  fine 
^eras,  but  we  should  certainly  have  lost  the 
Haydn  we  all  so  deariy  love. 

When  we  consider  what  Haydn  did  for  music, 
and  what  his  feelings  with  r^^ard  to  it  were— 
the  willing  service  he  render^l  to  art,  and  his 
delight  in  ministering  to  the  happiness  of  others 
— we  can  but  express  our  love  and  veneration, 
and  exclaim  with  gratitude,  'Heaven  endowed 
him  with  genius — ^he  is  one  of  the  immortals.' 


The  Haydn  literature  contains  the  following 
books  and  pamphlets : — 


BtocrftphlQAl  BketehcB,  bj  htm- 
Mlf  (imx  BMde  UM  of  bj  De  Loca 
In'  Dug«dehrl»Oe<t«rr«leh'  a77B). 
ftbo  Id  Forkel't  'MasUuiUacber 
AlmaiiMh  for  DratiobUnd'  (170). 
the  'EuropMLn  MscAsiiw'  (Lon- 
don 17M):  Bnmey'i  'Hbtory  of 
Miuk.'  Tol.  iv.  07»):  Gerber's 
'Leileon'  OTBO).  wltlt  addlilooal 
putleuUn  In  Um  2nd  edition  (1812): 

*  Miulk-GorrBspondens  der  tent- 
Khen  FUarm.  OeiellaclMfl'  for  1708. 
No«.  17  and  18  by  Gerber :  *  Journal 
das  Lunis  and  der  Moden '  (Wei- 
mar 180S).  artlcte  bj  Bertoeh; 
Marer*!  'Brevl  notltie  Utorlcbe 
della  vlta...dl  G. Hajdn'  (Ber- 
gano  1808);  Kinkar's  'Der  Nage- 
daehtenls  van  J.  Hajdn '( Amster- 
dam 1810):  Orleelnger't  'Blogi*- 
phlMhe  Notlzen'  (Leipilf  1810); 
Diet' '  BlotraphlMhe  Nachrlehten ' 
(Vienna  1810) :   obltoary  In   the 

*  VaterUod.  Blltter  ftt.-  den  Qet. 
KalMntaat'  (Vienna  1808):  Ar- 
nold's 'Joseph  Haydn.'  etc  (Erfort 
1810. 2Dd  edition  182S).  and  '  Mofart 
and  Haydn'  (Sifurt  1810):  Fra- 
mery's '  Kotloe  sor  J.  Haydn.'  etc 
(Farls  1810):  Le  Breton's  'NoUce 
hbtorlque  sur  laTla  et  lesoanaces 
de  Haydn'  (Paris  1810)— flrst  ap- 
peared In  the '  Honlteur.'  th«n  as 
a  pamphlet  reprinted  In  the '  Blb- 
Ih^raphle  mulcala'  (Paris  1822). 
traa«lated  Into  FortucueM  with 
addlttont  by  SIlTa-Lbboa  (Bio 
Janeiro  1820);  'Kasal  hbtorlqoe 
sur  la  Tie  de  J.  Haydn '  (Straas- 
bouTff  1812):  Oarpaol's  'Le  Hay- 
dine.'  etc.  (Milan  1812.  2nd  edition 
enlarged.  Padua  1823):  'Lettres 
derltea  de  Vienna  «n  Aotriohe.  etc' 


L.  A.  0.  Bombet  (Fails  1814).  t»- 
pttbllshed  as  'Vie  de  Haydn.  Mo- 
lart.  et  Hnastasc.*  par  Stendhal  > 
(Paris  1817) :  Orosaer's '  Biogr.  Notl- 
ten '  (Hirsohbeiv  1825) ;  Ersch  and 
Omber's  '  Allg.  Snqrclopldle  der 
WIssenaehaflen  and  KtLnstc  2nd 
section.  Srd  part'  (Lelptlg  1828). 
with  a  biographical  sketch  1^ 
FrflhUeh:  the  article  in  P«tls' 
'Blogiaphle  unhr.  des  Vasklens': 
*  Allg.  Wiener  HaslkzelUmg'  084S) ; 
'  J.  Haydn  In  London  17»1  and  17K.' 
Ton  KaraJan  (Vienna  1881): '  Jowsph 
Haydn  and  sein  Broder  Hlchael.* 
Worxbach  (Vienna  1881) ;  Lodwig's 
'  Joseph  Haydn'  (Nordhaasen  1867h 
0.  F.  Pohl's  'Moart  and  Haydn 
In  London'  (Vienna  1887);  0.  F. 
Pohl's  'Joseph  Haydn '  (from  the  aiw 
chhres  at  Elssnstadt  and  Forehten- 
steln,  and  other  new  and  authentia 
•oaroes).  toI.  I.  &  *  H.  1878.- Cri- 
tiques:—by  Trlest  In  the '  Leipzlger 
allg.  mus.  Zeltung*  1801;  Bchubart's 
'  Ideen  za  dner  Aeithetlk  der  Ton- 
kunst'  (Vienna  1806);  Kelohardt'a 
'Vertraute  Briefe'  (Amsterdam 
1810);  Mlkgeirs '  Voriesangen  dber 
Huslk'  (Stuttgart  and  Tdblngen 
1828) ;  Xuslk.  Briefe . . .  von  elnem 
Wohlbekannten  (Lobe)  (Leipilg 
I8S2).  Letter  28:  Blehl's  'HuslkaL 
Charakterkdpfs'  (Stuttgart  1888): 
'Joseph  Haydn  und  seine  fllrti- 
llchen  lUcene,'  by  Dr.  Lorenz.  t^ 
the  'Deutsche  Muslkieltung '  for 
1882 :  '  Brief  Haydn's  an  die  Ton- 
kflnstler-Soclcttt'  (SIgnale  1866i: 
'  Muftkerbriefe.'  by  Nohl  (Leipilg 
1867):  annals  of  the  '  Wiener  Dl- 
arlum'  (afterwards  the  'Wiener 
Zeltung'). 


I  ITiiBifctt  and  Stendhal  are  peeodooyms  of  Heml  Beyle,  who  stole 
fireely  flrom  OarpanL  The  trst  of  tham  pamphleta  was  transited  Inib 
Xiwllsh  (by  <3«dlner). '  The  LUb4i(  Haydn  In  a  series  of  letters.'  ete. 
(London.  Mm  If  anai,  1817,  Boaioa  18^8).  Hondo's  Fkaach  traoalatlon 
ofCarpanl's  largar  work  appeared  hi  Farta  18ST. 
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The  foQawing  is  a  lift  of  Haydn*!  oompotitioiu 
—printed,  copied,  and  autograph — with  othen 
mentioned  in  varioue  catalogues. 

I.  lottruvMttf.  ttrnpboBlu,  vMl<MU«therplii9i:aBln.aHilly 
InelndlBc  oreitarM  to  operai  mmI  Itueitsd   in   operas :    '  Artona   a 


plays,  IS;  'TlM  Ssfen  Words 
from  Mm  >Crois':  Tarloos  enm- 
posltfons  for  wind  sad  strlnss. 
sepMAMly  tad  oomblMd.  «,  In- 
alodlnff  difcrtloKBtl.  eoDoarted 
plooas,  etc  7  nottumos  for  the  Ijn, 
safvuadas,  7  marehMiiSKbanaiidos 
1  sastet,  several  qulolets.  1 '  lalio 
fbr  4  TioUos  and  8  eeUos.  '  Feld^ 
parties '  for  wind  Instiuments,  and 
arraogenienls  frein  baiyton  pieces ; 
IS  eoUectloos  of  mInueU  and  alle- 
ttandas :  31  oooeertoe— 9  violin,  6 
mHo,  tdonble  bass,  ft  lyre,  t  baiirton, 
i  flute,  8  liem.l  for  2  lioms.  1  da- 
riDo  (1796).  Banrton  »pleeas.  ^^ 
1  doetfor  9  tales:  8  trioe  for  lute. 
Tioiln  aatd  eello :  1  sonata  for  harp^ 
wtth  Ihito  and  bass ;  sereral  pieces 
for  a  muskal  dock  t  a  solo  for  har- 
vaaiea.  Duets— 6  for  violin  solu 
with  viola  acoompoolment.*  Trios, 
ao ;  90  are  ibr  9  violins  and  baai: 
1  for  violin  lolo.  viola  oonosrt> 
ante,  and  bass;  t  for  flute,  violin. 
and  bass;  S  for  S  flutes;  1  for 
eomo  dl  eaeeia.  vloUn,  and  oello. 
Quarteto  for  S  vIoHus,  vMa.  and 
ceUo,  77:  tbe  flsst  U  were  pulK 
Ushed  inS series,  the  neit  Is  In  MB., 
then  one  printed  separately.  S4  In' 
8  sertea  of  6  Noa.  each,  2  oioce,  and 
the  last.*  Clavier— 90  >eoncertos 
and  divertimentl :  98  TtrlM— 36 
with  viollB  and  edo.  8  with  flute 
and  oello ;  fiS  sonatas  •  and  dKrertl- 
nenti:  4  sonatas*  for  clavier  and 
violin :  9  smaller  pieces,  ineludlnc 
6  Noa.  of  variations,  a  caprloclo.  a 
foutasla,2  adados,  and '  Dtasintntes 
petites  Pisces ' ;  1  duet  <variatloDs). 
IL  VocaL  Church  music  — 14 
■asses;  1  Stabat  Mauri  9  Te 
I>e«ms;  18  >•  oObrtoires.  and  4 
iBotete:  ITantum  er«o;  4  Mve 
Beglnas ;  1  Bcgina  oosll ;  9  Ave 
Befinns:  Besponsoria  de  Venera- 
blli ;  1  Cantilena  pro  Adventu 
(Oerman  words) ;  6  sacred  arias ;  2 
duets.  Oratorios  and  cantatas  ■ 
'The  Creation':  'The  Beasoos'; 
'  n  Ritomo dl  Tobia' :  '  The  Seven 
Words';  '  Invocation  of  Neptune ': 
*  Applaittus  mnslcus  *  (for  the  festi- 
val of  a  prelate.  17M) ;  cantata  for 
the  birthdav  of  Prince  Nieolans. 
(176):  '  IHe  Srwfthlunc  elnes  Kap 
peliniolstflt*,'  a  cantata.  Operas— 
1  I4erman.  or  mors  correctly. 
Singsplel:  4  Italian  comedies:  14 
ditto,  buSb ;  5  marionette  operas : 
mosle  far  '  AltrtA.'  a  tra«edy.  and 


Kajcos,"  cantata  for  rin(le  voice 
and  P.P. :  Deutsehlaad's  Kh«e  aflf 
Tod  Prl«li1chs  des  GiosMn,' 
cantata  for  a  single  voice  with 
bariton  accompaniment.  Bcofs— 
12  German  Lleder,  ITS;  12  ditto, 
I7R4:  19  ib^fin  ones  (5  unpnb> 
llshed):  6  'Original  caaiaoets,' 
Londott  1798;  6  ditto;  'The  Bplrlt 
Song,*  Bltakspeare,  F  minor ;  *  0 
taasffoi  ?oiee,'  th,  eompueed  for 
an  Knglah  ladj  of  podtlon.  both 
published :  8  Sncllsh  songs  In  MB.: 
9dueta;  8  8-part  and  N  4-part 
songs:  8  choruses.  MB.;  1  ditto 
fhm' Alfked '  (Brsitkopf  A  Bflrtel  K 
the  Austrian  national  anthem,  for 
singte  voice  and  in  4  parte;  4S 
canons  in  9  and  mora  parte;  9 
ditto :  '  The  Ten  Oooomandments.' 
set  to  canons;  the  same,  with 
diflkrent  words,  under  the  tlUe 
'  Die  sehn  tiesette  der  Kunst ' :  '  A 
Selection  of  original  Seote  songs  in 
S  parte,  the  hannoay  by  Dr.  J. 
Haydn.'  with  violin  and  bass  ao- 
oompantmento  and  symphonies ;» 
'A  select  Collection  of  Original 
WeUhAin  in  Sparta*  u 

Supposltttlotts  and  doubtfol 
works.  Instrumental  —  Several 
symphonies  and  concerted  pieces ; 
tha '  Kunstquartot,'  with  diflterent 
movements,  by  Andr<.  entitled 
'  Polssoos  d'Avtil ' :  the  M  •  OchMD- 
menuett ' :  *  Bel  quartcttt.  Open 
ni '  (Paris,  Dnrieu) : '  8ei  qulntettl. 
Opera  sxU  '(Paris,  Le  ChevardMraX 
1  strliw  quintet  In  0,  published  as 
op.  88  (by  Mlehaal  Baydn):  1  Cla^ 
vier-trio  in  C  (V.  Haydn);  Booata. 
op.  98,  No.  9  (by  Camblnl) ; '  Sonatas 
4  quatM  mahia,'  09.  17,  81.  88, 
merely  arrangemanteftw  sympbo* 
Dies.  Vocals  BoqutaBS ;  4  Masses 
(Novello  9.  10.  IS,  14):  'Bchul- 
melstemesM ';  several  MB.  Masses ; 
Te  Deum  in  0.  8-4  tempo  (by  M. 
Haydn):  Miserera  In  O  minor;  9 
Llberas;  MB.  Oratorio,  'Abrama 
edlsaoeo'  (by  MisUwsemk):  S'Pas- 
sloDS-Oratorten.'  MB.;  1 '  Applausus 
mnslcus,'  1783.  and '  Aria  de  84.  Jo- 
anne de  Nepomuk.'  1788  (both  MB.. 
br  Albrechtsbeiger).  Oastatas- 
'An  die  Preude,'  Cound  reeentiyi 
'  Das  Bmdtefcst':  Dei)  Dlchter«Qe- 
burtsfest':  *  Bier  llegt  Constaatla.' 
Operas  — '  Alesis  ndn>  11  Grande.' 
1780,  pastlcdo  tnm  Baydn  and 
other  oomposers;  *  lAursite.'  op^m 
oomlquA  (Paris  1791).  a  pastlcdo: 


1  04  are  published  hi  parte.  40  In  score ;  98  r«maln  In  MB.  P.  W. 
amngementa  for  2  hands  about  40.  for  4  about  80^  for  8  about  la 

*  Orlfflnally  for  orchestra ;  arraiifed  flrst  for  8  vlollni,  viota,  and 
baia.  then  for  noil,  chorus,  and  orchestra. 

*  Arrangenente  wera  pabllshed  of  several  of  thone  In  9  parte,  vdth 
vfoUn  (for  which  the  flute  Is  occasionally  substituted),  vtola.  or  cello  as 
prindpal. 

*  The  numerous  printed  dueto  for  9  violins  are  only  arrangemente 
llrom  his  other  wnrics. 

*  The  arrangement  of  the  * Beven  Words*  is  wronflly  hiduded  fo 
the  eollectloDB. 

»  One  CMicertob  with  principal  vlOUa:  two  only,  OaadD,  have  been 
printed :  the  last  alone  survivea. 
f  Only  81  an  printed. 

*  Only  38  are  printed ;  the  one  In  C,  eontafolng  the  Adagio  in  F,  In- 
dnded  in  all  the  collections  of  smaller  pieces,  only  In  London. 

*  8  are  published,  but  4  of  these  are  arrangemeoti^ 

te  10  of  the  IS  are  taken  from  other  compositlona,  with  Latin  test 
added. 

u  PublMied  by  BImrodr  with  orchestral  accempanlaMnt  by  Mhnel- 
der  CI),  and  with  clavier  acoompanhnent,  and  Italian,  Qermaai,  and 
French  words. 

u  London:  printed  for  W.  Napier.  Dedicated  by  pennissioa  to 
H.ILH.  the  Duchess  of  York.  VoL  I.  contains  100,  Vol.  II.  100 
Vol.  IIL  47.  Haydn's  own  catalogue  mentions  984,  some  of  which 
were  published  by  Thomson  A  Whyte  of  Edinburgh. 

»  Printed  by  Preston,  vol.  L  20,  vol.  11. 17.  vol.  HL  4. 

>«  The  Ox's  minuet— the  title  of  a  Blngspiel  founded  on  the  well* 
known  anecdote,  nt  to  a  pastlcdo  fhun  Hajdn's  compositions,  and 
long  p(>pular. 


*Xa  eaSbttara  Mam.*(hf  WalgO : 
Die  Hoehactt  anf  der  Aim  iM. 
Baydn):  'Der  Apfeldleb.'  Bhig- 
splel  (byTaacalsoMlbylMeTTey): 
'  Der  Freybrlef.'  partlaOy  adapied 
team  81^*8  *L*  Feddta  pr»- 
miata.'  by  Fridolln  Weber  (C  M. 
von  Weber  afterwards  a<fel«d  » two 
numbers) : '  Die  Bauchfongkehrer.* 
by  Baliarli  'te  Fda  l^ifils*  (by 


PleyaO  ilau  aM  If  Aumi  til 

Behalf.    Tarsta  far  aaea's  vdesi. 

'Ucber,  boMar,  klelner   Bwel.' 

(bp  Bchkhaaadar) :    eomic 

•V« 

(by  Gassnaan): 


anSBhren':  proverbs  far  4  vdees. 
by  Andrd : '  Die  IlkeOttm^r  lids.' 
a  bam  sons  fegp  Boaar  (DIabclQ. 


In  the  impossibility  of  giving  a  oomplete 
thematic  list  of  Haydn's  x  25  SymphonieB,  some 
particulars  regarding  a  few  of  thom  may  be 
useful. 

I.  The  I  a  Symphonies  which  he  oompoeedfer 
Salomon*s  concerts,  numbered  in  the  order  of 
their  oocuirenoe  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Philhsi^ 
monic  Society  0^  London. 

N.B. — ^The  dates  given  in  inverted  oommss— 
as  'Londioi,  1791* — are  thoie  on  the  autugraph 
scores.  Those  in  braclcets,  [l 792],  are  cQnjeciunJ. 

The  numbers  in  brackets,  [o],  are  those  of 
Breitkopf  ft  H&rteVs  edition. 

The  titles  in  inverted  oommas  wre  those  ubusI 
in  England;  those  In  brackets  are  aooepted  in 
Germany. 

NaL  [7.]  Adagta,  un-.] 


NaS.  [5.]  Adagto, 

/IN  /I\ 


■L0DdlBi,mi.' 


P 


^^ 


m^^ 


SPP 


•ThtfiurpriflB.'    [Mttdsm 
No.  8.  [6.]  Adagio. 


•17«L' 


fl}f}\^^^^J^^ 


No,  4,  [8.]  Adagio, 


[IWE.] 


NO.B.  C^.]  AU^moderato, 


•ITW.' 


i'"^V'f'-\  ;'/ip 


No.  6.  [U.]  Adagh. 


f''r^i,ji^i'"ir^^ 


r 


Na7.»«  M  Adagio 

/9\ 


'LoDdlnLlffl' 


Q-r 


u  Bee  Jihns's  Catalcgue  Not.  IB.  79l 

M  Haydn  has  headed  the  MS. '  Slnfoala  In  D.  «M  tth  widdk  1  M» 
composed  in  England.* 


HAYDN, 

[Mit  dem  PrakenwirbeLl 
No.  8.  [1.]  Adoffio, 


^^ 


2t 


^ 


C1796.] 


:v4/ 


t 


No.  9.  [12.]  Lcargo, 


'BixifonIainB&.1796.' 


^feg 


/s\ 


r^T^^ 


No.  10.1   [S.]  i<da^. 


^^ 


•17M.' 


f    I'li'iiiiniinr^nnT 


No.  11.  [4]  ^do;^. 


•The  'Clock.' 


& 


•17W.* 


No.  12.   [11.]  .tldd!^. 


TbeMiUtaxT.' 


•1794' 


II.  Sjrmphoiiies  which  are  known  by  titles.    ^  y  |i 
The  letters  ('Letter  A,'  etc.)  are  those  in  th^^^ 


Adagio, 


HAYDN. 
<  Letter  R.* 


721 
C1788.] 


^c^ 


f        I 


ff 


^^ 


I 


'  Letter  T.' 


ff 
[1787,  for  Pteii.] 


ff/M^^  ^  j I j  >-  -\i^  i\^ 


'LrtterV.'  n787,forPtefa.] 


Adagio  ^^    '  *-*^^*       r»™.j 

!i?'y'i|-i"'j'if-^ 


•Letter  W.* 


^Adagio, 


'La  Belne  de  Fnmoe.' 


[1786,  for  Puia.] 


*£<ityA«tto. 


La  Chun. 


Philharmonic  catalogue,  by  which  these  Sympho- 
nies are  designated  in  the  Society's  programmes. 
Symphonies  nuirked  vrith  a  •  are  published  by 
Simrock,  in  parts,  engraved  finom  the  original 
scores. 

*Adagto,  <  Letter  A.'  .  [1780.] 


r^w  m'^i^LMl^ 


'  Letter  B.'    *  The  FsreweU  Symphony.* 
*All'  astai,  •  i772.» 


*Adagio.^ 'Letter  H.'  ^  'ITI^* 

if,'ij^|t'l;'lt-i/^ 


•Letter I.*    [Tteoer.] 


M«»«m&rio.  ,    •     ••  '••  [1772.] 


>  Letter  L.' 


ViiM^ro.  'Letterw  •1772.* 


f 


i<d(^. 


*  Letter  Q.'    'The  Oxford.' 


[17S8.] 


jl*a  sn^tMr irprrf'^J' 


s  BatextaK  to  tlM  ADdMle. 


^ 


$4 


[1780.] 


jij  yh'^j^i.^i 


•Roxelane.' 
(Overture  to  •  H  Mondo  della  hma.') 


♦il»«#:  ^^ C1T77.] 


*AU' ipirttoto. 


*  La  Poole.* 


a786,forPuia.J 


^      ff     If 


•L'OiOT.* 
*  Vivace  auai,    ^  ^  ^  [1786.] 


Maria  Thewi.' 


ViiiMjTro*  nans  xueiem.  n77S  1 

fjr"  I  rrr  r  ^-t^jt^^sJ-^ 

Vivace,  •LandoD.*  [17790 

j..^?irrrrlf-^ff-^IF^Pnrppl 


*AU^dimoUo.   'TheSchoolmerter.- 


•'«••'  u*  MtvHv.  « 1774* 


Adagio, 


[17»-.] 


8A 


722 


Adagio, 


HAYDN. 
LtMidL' 


•17«1/ 


^m 


A»moUo, 


LeBolr.' 


C176-.] 


fiii'ifi^^i'iffii  iiff^^ 


Adoffto, 


•  ODifCmto.* 
(Ovvrtare  to  '  Dcr  Zcnbwto.') 


an«.3 


*  Kindtr-Symphonto.' 


C178-.] 


j'.nr£fr^i'ir^fri[jEfPfr£f! 


'M«rouTy.' 


i4tt«.  '  Meroui 


D77S.] 


jr;jir 


i^zp: 


Adagio. 


*  D«r  Phn<woph.* 


M764* 


i 


*  Feaeor-Symphonto.* 
(Protably  Ovwtim  to  '  Die  Feiwnbrunfk.') 
Pre»to,  'VnV 


J.rt       Irt 


^^^^ 


'  Conoertento.* 


'London,  1702.' 


'  LamenUtions.'  t 
i<a*  ofial  eon  tptrito. 


^>'yjJJjjj'^:^ 


1778. 


M  I  1  N 


^ 


[C.F.P.] 

HAYDN  IN  LONDON.  The  second  volume 
of  'MozArt  und  Haydn  in  London,'  by  C.  F. 
Pohl  (ViennAy  Gerold,  1867),  devoted  to  an 
account  of  Haydn's  two  visits  to  England  and 
the  musical  condition  of  the  country  at  the 
time.  It  abounds  with  curious  details  gathered 
during  a  long  residence  here,  and  its  accuracy 
is  unimpeachable.  It  will  to  some  extent  be 
superseded  by  Mr.  Pohl's  Life  of  Haydn  from 
new  and  authentic  sources,  especially  from  the 

1  The  Adagio  oonteias  the  BodMiutiGal  Melody  for  Fudon  Week. 


archives  of  Bisenstadt  and  Forchtenstein,  of 
which  one  volume  has  appeared-  (Leipzig,  Breit- 
kopf  &  Hitrtel,  1878}.  [6.] 

HAYES,  Cathabxhi^  distiiigiiishfld  soprtoo. 
was  bom  in  Irelaaid  in  1825  er  26,  and  learnt 
singing  in  Dublin  from  Si^o,  in  Paris  frtan 
QtaoB,  and  at  Milan  from  Ronooni.  On  her 
departure  for  abroad  Thackeray  wished  her  hit- 
well  in  his  Irish  Sketchbook.  She  made  her 
fibnit  lypearaace  at  Marseilles  in  1845  in  the 
Puritam,  and  this  suooeasful  d^tit  was  the 
beginning  of  a  very  brilliant  career  in  Italy  and 
Austria.  Her  first  appearance  in  London  was 
at  Covent  Garden,  April  10,  1849,  in  linda. 
After  a  short  period  of  &ir  success  here,  during 
which  she  abo  sang  in  Luci%  the  SonnaBDbula, 
and  the  Proph^te  (Bertha) — and  of  much  greats 
eclat  in  Ireland,  where  she  sang  Irish  songs 
amid  vast  applause — she  left  Europe  Ibr  America, 
India,  Australia^  and  Pdlynesxa.  In  1857  she 
returned  with  a  fortune^  and  married  Mr. 
Bushnell,  but  was  known  by  her  maiden  name 
till  her  death,  which  took  place  at  Boodes,  Syden- 
ham, Aug.  IX,  1861.  Her  voice  was  beautiful, 
but  she  was  an  imperfect  musiman,  and  did  not 
study.  In  society  and  domestic  life  ahe  was 
greatly  beloved  and  esteemed.  [G.] 

HAYES,  Philip,  Mus.  Doc,  second  son  of  Dr. 
William  Hayes,  bom  in  April  1 738  ;  received  his 
musical  education  principally  from  his  £aUier; 
graduated  Mus.  Bao.  at  Oxfbrd,  May  18,  1765; 
on  Nov.  30,  1 767,  was  appcnnted  a  Gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal.  In  x  776,  on  the  resigna- 
tion  of  Richard  Church,  he  was  chosen  to  snored 
him  as  oif^anist  of  New  CoUeee,  Oxford,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  father  in  we  following  year 
obtained  his  appointments  of  organist  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  O^ord,  and  Professor  of  Mnric  in 
the  University.  He  proceeded  Doctor  of  Muaie, 
Nov.  6,  1777.  On  the  death  of  Thomas  Noirif 
in  1790  he  was  appointed  organisi  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford.  Dr.  Hayes  composed  seversl 
anthems,  eight  of  which  he  published  in  a 
volume ;  '  IVc^hecy,*  an  oratorio^  perf<»med  at 
the  Commemoration  at  Oxford,  1701;  Ode  for 
St.  Cecilia's  day,  'Begin  the  Song'  (written  by 
John  Oldham  and  originally  set  by  Dr.  Blow, 
1684);  '  Telemachus,*  a  masque,  and  16  Psalm 
from  Merrick's  Version.  He  was  editor  of 
'  Harmonia  Wiccamica,*  a  collection  of  the  mudo 
sung  at  the  Meeting  of  Wykehamists  in  London, 
and  of  some  MS.  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Glou* 
cester  (son  of  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark),  oooft- 
menced  by  Jenkin  Lewis,  one  of  his  attendant^ 
and  com^deted  by  the  editor.  Dr.  P.  Hayes^  who 
was  one  of  the  lai^est  men  in  England,  died 
March  19,  1797,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paal*s 
Cathedral.  [W.H.H.] 

HAYES,  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  at  Gltm- 
cester  in  1707.  became  a  chorister  of  the 
cathedral  there  under  William  Hine.  He  was 
articled  to  Hine,  and  soon  became  distinguished 
as  an  organist.  After  the  expiration  of  his  arti- 
cles he  obtained  the  appointment  of  oiguiist 
at  St.  Mary's  Churchy  Shrewsbury.    In  1731  he 


HAYES. 

became  orguust  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  whicb 
he  rerigned  in  1734  on  being  appdnted  organist 
and  master  of  the  choristers  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  as  M«8.  Bao. 
July  8, 1735.  On  Jan.  14,  I74a»  he  suooeeded 
Bicmard  Qoodson  as  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
TJnivendtj.  On  the  opening  of  the  Badclififo 
library  Hayes  directed  the  peifoimanoe,  and  was 
on  that  occasion  created  Doctor  of  Music,  April 
14,  1749.  In  1763  Dr.  Hayes  became  a  com* 
petitor  for  the  prizes  then  first  offered  by  the 
Catch  Club,  and  obtained  three  for  his  canons, 
'  Alleluja '  and  '  Miserere  nobis,*  and  his  glee, 
'Melting  airs  soft  joys  inspire.*  He  conducted 
the  music  at  the  Gloucester  Festival  in  1763. 
His  compositions  comprise  'Twelve  Arietts  or 
Ballads  and  Two  Cantotas,'  1735;  'CoUins's 
Ode  on  the  Passions* ;  *  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music  containing  I.  The  Overture  and  Songs  in 
the  Masque  of  Circe,  II.  A  Sonata  or  Trio  and 
Ballads,  Airs,  and  Cantatas,  III.  An  Ode  being 
pArt  of  an  Exercise  performed  for  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  Music,*  1743;  'Catches,  Glees,  and 
Canons';  'Cathedral  Music'  (Services  and  An- 
thems), 1795;  'Instrumental  Accompaniments 
to  the  Old  Hundredth  Psahn,  for  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy';  and  'Sixteen  Psahns  firom  Merrick's 
Version.'  He  was  author  of  *  Remarks  on 
Mr.  Avison's  Essay  on  Musical  Expression,' 
176a.  He  died  at  Oxfoid  July  30,  1777,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Churchyard  of  St.  Peter  in 
the  East 

William  Hates,  jun.,  third  son  of  the  above, 
was  bom  in  1741,  and  on  June  27,  1749,  was 
admitted  a  chorister  of  Magdalen  College.  He 
resigned  in  1751.  He  matriculated  from  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  JuW  x6,  1757,  graduated  as  B.A. 
April  7,  i76i,MLA.  Jan.  15,  1764,  was  admitted 
a  clerk  of  Magdalen  College,  July  6,  1 764,  and 
resigned  in  1765  on  obtaining  a  minor  canonry 
in  Worcester  CathedraL  On  Jan.  14,  1 766,  he 
was  appointed  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, and  made 'junior  cardinal 'in  1783.  He  was 
also  Vicar  of  TUlingham,  Essex.  He  died  Oct. 
a  a,  1790.  In  May  1765  he  contributed  to  the 
Gcmtleman's  Magazine  a  paper  entitled, '  Rules 
necessary  to  be  observed  by  til  Cathedral  Singers 
in  this  Kingdom.*  [W.  H.  H.] 

HAYM,  NiooLO  Prakoesoo,  bom  at  Rome, 
of  German  parents,  came  to  England  in  1704' 
A  little  later,  he  engaged  with  Clayton  and 
Dieupart  in  an  attempt  to  establish  Italian 
opera  in  London ;  and  played  the  principal 
cello  in  Clayton's  'Andnoe.  'Camilla'  was 
Haym's  first  opera,  produced  at  Drury  Lane, 
A|nril  30,  1700.  His  next  performances  were 
the  alteration  of  Buononcini*s  'Thomyris'  for 
the  stage,  and  the  arrangement  of  '  Pyrrhus  and 
Demetrius'  [see  Nioolini],  which,  in  his  copy 
of  his  agreement  (in  the  writer's  possession),  he 
calls  '  my  opera,'  though  in  reality  composed  by 
A.  Scarlatti'.  For  the  latter  he  received  £300 
from  Rich,  while  he  was  paid  regularly  for  play- 


1  H»rni  compoaed  for  thii.  It  ii  troa,  ft  new  overtara  tad  aerenl 
ailditlonftl  aoogi^  whkh  b»m  ooDiUerabto  mextt. 
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log  in  the  orchestra,  and  bargained  for  a  sepa- 
rate agreement  for  every  new  opera  he  should 
arrange  or  import.  The  principal  parts  in  'Pyr- 
rhus and  Demetrius  *  were  sung  by  some  of  ike 
performers  in  Italian,  and  by  the  rest  in  English ; 
but  this  absurd  manner  of  representing  a  £rama 
was  not  peculiar  to  England.  These  operas  con- 
tinued to  run  from  1 709-11,  and  in  the  latter 
year  his '  Etearco*  was  produced ;  but  the  arrival 
of  Handel  seems  to  have  put  Haym  to  flight.  In 
Nos.  358  and  378  of  the  Spectator,  for  Dec.  a6, 
1 71 1,  and  Jan.  18,  171 2,  are  two  letters,  signed 
by  C^yton,  Haym,  and  Dieupart,  in  which  they 
protest  agidnst  the  new  style  of  music,  and  solicit 
patronage  for  their  concerts  at  Clayton's  house 
m  York-buildings.  Haym  was  ready  however  to 
take  either  side,  and  in  1 71 3  he  reappears  as  the 
author  of  the  Libretto  of  Huidel's  'Teseo,*  a 
position  which  he  filled  again  in  'Radamisto,* 
'Ottone,*  'Flavio,*  'GiulioCesare,"  Tamerlane.* 
'Rodelinda,'  'Siroe,*  'Tolomeo,'  etc.  for  Handel; 
'C.  M.  Coriolano,'  and  '  Vespadano,*  for  Ariosti ; 
and  'Calfumia'  and  'Astianatte,*  for  Buonon- 
cinL  He  seems  to  have  been  no  more  particular 
about  claiming  the  words  than  the  music  of 
others ;  for  he  claims  the  book  of  'Siroe,'  thoueh 
it  is  the  work  of  Metastasio  (see  Bumey,  iv. 
329).  EUs  merit  as  a  musician,  however,  entitled 
him  to  better  encouragement  than  he  received: 
he  published  2  sets  of  Sonatas  for  2  violins  and 
a  bass,  which  show  him  to  have  been  an  able 
master,  and  his  talent  for  dramatic  music  may 
be  appreciated  from  an  air  printed  by  Sir.  J. 
Hawuns  in  his  History  (chap.  174). 

"Htkym  was  a  connoisseur  of  medals.  He  pub- 
lished '  n  Tesoro  delle  Medaglie  antiche,*  2  vols. 
Italian  and  English,  4to.  He  also  wrote 'Merope* 
and  '  Demodice,'  two  tragedies ;  and  pnhlishea  a 
fine  edition  of  the  'Giemsalemme  Liberata'  of 
TasBO,  and  a  '  Notiria  de'  Lifari  ran  Italianl,*  a 
useful  book.  Hawkins  tells  us  (as  above)  that 
he  also  had  the  intention  of  printing  a  History 
of  Music  on  a  large  scale,  the  prospectus  of 
which  he  published  about  1 730.  He  had  written 
it  in  Italian,  and  designed  to  translate  it  into 
English,  but  relinquished  the  scheme  for  want 
of  support.  It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  we 
owe  to  the  pencil  of  Haym  the  only  known 

?)rtraits  of  our  great  early  English  masters, 
allis  and  Byrd,  engraved  by  G.  Vander  Gucht^ 
perhaps  for  the  projected  History  of  Music 
The  two  portraits  are  on  one  plate,  of  which 
only  one  impression  is  known  to  exist.  On 
abuidoning  the  musical  profession,  he  became 
a  collector  of  pictures,  {torn  two  of  which  he 
probably  copied  the  heads  of  Tallis  and  Byrd. 
F^tis,  incorrectly  as  usual,  puts  his  death  in  1 7  20 ; 
he  must  have  died  shortly  after  the  publication 
of  the  above-menUoDod  prospectus,  for  he  is 
mentioned  as  'the  late  Mr.  Maym*  in  voL  3 
of  the  '  Merry  Musician  *  (circ.  1 731 ).       [J.M.j 

HE  AD-V0IC;E— in  contradistinction  to  chest- 
voice. This  term  is  applied  indifferently  to  the 
second  or  third  register.  Its  range  is  absolutely 
indefinable,  seeing  that  many  or  most  of  the 
notes  naturally  produced  *  from  the  chest'  may 
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abo  be  prodoced  'from  the  head';  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  different  'registon*  of  every- 
Toice  may  be  made  to  oron  each  other.  (See 
Ghist-voiob;  Falsvtto.]  [J.H.] 

HEBRIDES.  'Die  Hebriden'  ia  one  of  the 
names  of  MendelflBohn'i  and  Concert  Overture 
(in  B  minor,  op.  36),  the  othen  being  '  flngala 
Hdhle*  and '  Die  einaiune  InaeV  HeandKlinge- 
mann  were  at  Staffa  on  Aug.  7, 1829 ;  and  the  next 
letter  to  hia  family  ia  dated  *  Anf  einer  Hebride,* 
and  contains  the  first  ao  bars  of  the  overture. 
(See  fafisimile  in  'Die  Familie  Mendelasohn,*  i. 
357.)  It  is  said  that  when  he  returned  to  Berlin 
and  was  asked  by  his  sisters  what  he  had  seen, 
he  went  to  the  piano  and  played  the  opening  of 
the  overture,  as  much  as  to  say  '  that  is  what  I 
have  seen.*  He  began  it  seriously  at  Rome  in 
the  winter  of  1830  (see  the  *Beisebriefe'),  and 
the  first  score  is  dated  'Borne,  Deo.  16,  1830,' 
and  entitled  *  Die  einsame  Insel'  This  MS.  is 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Felix  MoBcheles.  It  was 
played  at  the  (Crystal  Palace  on  Oct.  14,  1871. 
A  second  score  is  dated  '  London,  June  20, 185a,' 
and  entitled  'The Hebrides* ;  it  is  in  possession 
of  the  family  of  Sir  W.  Stemdale  Bennett.  A 
comparison  between  the  two  was  attempted  in  the 
C.  P.  programme  book  of  the  above  date.  The 
differences  are  very  great,  and  are  diiefly  in  the 
middle  portion  or  working  out  (see  letter  Jan.  1 2, 
183a).  The  printed  score  (Breitkopfo),  an  8vo 
(published  Easter  1834),  is  entitled  *Fingals 
Hohle.*  The  parts  are  headed  'Hebrides,*  and 
do  not  agree  with  the  score  (see  bars  7  and  87). 

The  overture  was  first  played  by  the  Philhar- 
monio  Society,  May  14, 183a.  [0.] 

HBDGELAND,  William,  established  an  or- 
gan fiustory  in  London  in  1851.  Amongst  his 
uistruments  are  those  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
Paddington;  Holy  Gross,  St.  Helen's,  Lanca- 
shire; and  St.  ThomaSy  Portman  Square,  Lon- 
don. [V.deP.] 

HEIDEGGER,  Jomr  Jamxs,  by  birth  a 
Fleming,  as  it  is  supposed,  arrived  in  England 
in  necessitous  drcumstanoes  in  1707.  Swiny 
was  stiU  sole  manager  of  the  Opera-house,  but 
Heidegger  was  probably  the  person  ('  tho'  musiok 
is  only  his  diversion  *)  to  whom  Motteux  alluded 
in  his  Prefiftoe  to  'Thomyris,'  as  the  selector  of 
the  songs  in  that  opera.  In  1 708  he  undertook 
the  management,  and  held  it  until  the  end  of 
the  season  of  1734  with  varying  success ;  but 
ended  by  acquiring  a  large  fortune.  He  had 
the  address  to  procure  a  subscription  which 
enabled  him  to  put  'Thomyris'  on  the  stage, 
and  by  this  alone  he  gained  500  guineas.  ^Ee 
introduced  RidoUi  and  masquerades  at  the 
Opera;  and,  in  allusion  to  this,  Dr.Arbuthnot 
inscribed  to  him  a  poem,  'Hie  Masquerade,*  in 
which  he  is  more  severe  on  his  ugliness  than  on 
his  more  voluntary  vices.    Pope  describes  him 


''With  len  leading  than  mskM  fdou  'icape. 
Lea  honum  gemoi  than  God  glvet  an  apo^ 

and  commemorates  his  penonal  i^ianns  in  the 
lines, — 


'  And  lo  I  her  Mid  (a 
Something  hstwixt  aa 


oTaliinrll, 
Haidflggre  wDd  owL* 

(Daneiad,hLL) 


and  a  little  print,  below  which  are  the  words 
' — Risum  teneatis  amidf  tranaUtes  his  words 
into  a  caricature,  representing  a  cliimsra  with 
the  head  of  Heidegger.  EQs  £soe  is  preserved 
also  in  a  rare  etching  by  Worlidge,  and  in  a 
capital  mezsotint  by  Fabor  (1749)  after  Vanloo. 
Lord  Ghesterfield,  on  one  occasion,  wagered  that 
Heideg|;er  was  the  ugliest  person  in  the  town; 
but  a  hideous  old  woman  was,  after  some  trouble, 
discovered,  who  was  admitted  to  be  even  u^€r 
than  Heidegger.  As  the  latter  was  pluming 
himself  on  his  victory,  Lord  Chesterfield  insisted 
on  his  putting  on  the  old  woman*s  bonnet,  when 
the  tables  were  turned,  and  Lord  Ghesterfi^d  was 
unanimously  declared  the  winner  amid  thunders 
of  applause. 

Heidegger  was  commonly  called  the  'Swiss 
Count,*  under  which  name  he  is  alluded  to  in 
'  A  Critical  Discourse  on  Operas  and  Mmdck  in 
England,'  appended  to  the  <  Comparison  between 
the  French  and  Italian  Musick  and  Operas'  of 
the  Abb^  Raguenet^  and  in  Hughes*s  'Visian 
of  Charon  or  the  Ferry-boat.' 

The  Ubietto  of  Handel's  'Amadigi'  (171^ 
is  signed  by  Heidegger  as  author.  In  1739 
they  entered  into  operatio  partnership  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre  for  three  years,  but  the 
agreement  lasted  till  1734.  In  1737  Heidegger 
resumed  the  management,  which  the  nobility 
had  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  FarineDTs 
detention  at  Madrid ;  but  the  season  was  cala- 
mitous. Previous  to  dosing  the  theatre,  he 
advertised  for  a  new  subsoiption  (May  34, 
1738);  but  a  second  advertisement  (July  25), 
announced  that  the  project  of  another  season 
was  relinquished,  and  after  that  we  hear  no  man 
of  Heidegger.  [J.M.] 

HEIGHINGTON,  Musoratb,  Mob.  Doo, 
bom  x68o,  son  of  Ambrose  Heighington,  of  White 
Hurworth,  Durham,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Edward 
Musgrave,  of  Hayton  Castle,  Cumberland,  Bart., 
embreoed  the  profession  of  music  and  in  1738 
was  organist  at  Yarmouth.  On  Aug.  x  a,  x  738, 
he  was  admitted  a  membv  of  the  Gentlemen's 
Society  at  Spalding,  a  literary  and  antiquarian 
body  corresponding  with  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. In  1739,  being  then  oiganist  »t  Leices- 
ter, he  produced  at  the  Society's  anniversazy  sn 
ode  composed  by  him  for  the  occasion.  He 
composed  the  vocal  music  in  'The  Endianter, 
or,  Harlequin  Merlin,*  a  pantomime  published  in 
Dublin,  together  with  the  instrumental  muac,  a 
droumstanoe  which,  coupled  with  the  &ct8  of  hii 
wife  being  an  Irish  lady  and  his  son  bom  in 
Dublin,  leads  to  the  inference  that  he  at  some 
time  pursued  his  profession  in  that  city.  He 
also  composed  *  Six  Select  Odes,'  and  some  minor 
pieces.  He  is  said  to  have  obtained  his  degree 
at  Oxford,  but  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
records  there,  nor  in  the  catalogues  of  giaduatei 
at  Cambridge  or  Dublin,  He  died  at  Dundee 
•bout  X774.  [W.H.H.1 
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HEIL  DIR  IM  SIEGERKRANZ.  A  Ger- 
man  national  Bong,  written  by  Heinrioh  Harries, 
a  Holfltein  clergyman,  for  the  birthdayof  Christian 
VII  of  DenmarK,  and  published  in  the  Flensburg 
Wochenblatt  of  Jan.  27,  1790,  <to  the  melody 
of  the  English  God  sare  great  George  the  King.* 
It  was  originally  in  8  staniaSy  but  was  reduced  to 
five  and  otherwise  slightly  modified  for  PrussiaE 
use  by  B.  G.  Schumacher,  and  in  this  form  ap- 
peared as  a '  Berliner  Volkslied*  in  the  Spenersche 
Zeitung  of  Dec.  1 7, 1 793.'  The  first  stanza  of  the 
hymn  in  its  present  form  is  as  follows : — 

*  HeU  Dir  im  Biooerkruu. 
Hemcher  dM  vaterlaiuri, 

BeUKteigDirl 
Fdhl'  in  dM  1%TonM  Qlans, 
Die  hohe  Wonne  gam, 
liebling  dM  Yolks  lu  win 

HdlKAnigDirl' 

HEIMKEHR  AUS  DER  FREMDE.    [So5 

AND  StBANOBB.] 

HELLER,  STEPHBir,  bom  May  15,  1815,  at 
Pesth,  is  an  accomplished  pianist,  and  author  of 
a  large  number  of  pieces  for  his  instrument,  mostly 
on  a  small  scale,  but  generally  elegant  in  form  and 
refined  in  diction.  He  has  for  the  last  twenty- 
fire  years  enjoyed  great  popularity  amongst  oulti- 
▼ated  amateurs  in  France  and  England.  His 
first  publication  was  a  set  of  Variations  in  1839, 
and  his  latest  (Jan.  1879)  is  a  Sonatina  (op.  147). 
Next  to  his  numerous  Etudes  and  Preludes,  tiie 
best  of  his  publications  consist  of  several  series  of 
morceatuR  put  forth  imder  quaint  titles,  such  as 
'Piromenades  d*uu  Solitaire  (taken  from  Rous- 
seau's  letters  on  Botany),  'Blumen-Frucht-imd- 
Domen  Stucke*  (firom  Jean  Paul), '  Dans  les  Bois,* 
*  Nuits  blanches,*  etc.  A  ' Saltarello*  on  a  phrase 
from  Mendelssohn's  Italian  symphony  (op.  77), 
five  Tarantellas  (op.  53, 61, 85,  87),  a  Caprice  on 
Schubert's  'Forelle*  (known  am  La  TnUU),  are 
pieces  wherein  HeUer  rings  the  changes  on  his 
stock  of  musical  material  with  delicate  ingenuity, 
and  exhibits  less  of  that  wearisome  reiteration 
of  some  short  phrase,  without  either  development 
or  attempt  at  attractive  variety  in  treatment, 
which  of  late  has  grown  into  mannerism  with 
him.  He  has  also  put  forth  four'  solo  sonatas 
which  have  left  no  trace,  and,  together  with 
Ernst  the  violinist,  a  set  of  '  Pens^  fugitives ' 
for  piano  and  violin,  which  have  met  wi£  great 
and  deserved  success  amongst  dilletante  players. 

Having  appeared  in  public  at  Pesth  at  an 
early  age,  he  made  a  tour  through  Germany, 
and  settled  for  some  years  at  Augsburg,  where 
after  a  prolonged  illness  he  found  ample  leisure 
to  pursue  his  studies.  Since  1838  he  has  resided 
in  Paris,  rarely  playing  in  public,  but  much 
esteemed  as  a  teadier  and  composer.  He  visited 
England  in  1 86 a,  and  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
with  Halle  on  May  3  in  Mozart's  Concerto  in 
E  flat  for  2  Pianos.  His  'Life  and  Works*  are 
the  subjects  of  a  monoeraph  by  H.  Barbedette, 
translated  into  English  by  Rev.  R.  Brown  Borth- 
wick,  1877.  [E.D.] 

1  From  an  artida  hj  W.  Tappeit  tn  Um  M tuIlulitehM  WocheoMatt 
for  Auk.  SI,  urn.  See  too  a  corioos  pamphlet  with  fMttiiil]et,'V«raD- 
■chaulielniiiff.'  etc.  Ton  Dr.  Oehmann  (Berlin.  U78X 

s  Op.  9. 6&.  W.  149.  Fee  a  review  of  the  flrrt  of  these  hj  Sehamaim 
ta  hto  'Geaam.  Sehrtflen.'  111.  186^ 


HELLMESBERGER,  a  distinguished  family 
of  musicians  in  Vienna.  GsoBa,  &t  father,  bom 
April  34,  1800,  son  of  a  oountiy  schoolmaster, 
and  chorister  in  the  court  chapel,  entered  the 
CoBservatorium  of  the  Gesellscnaft  der  Mumk- 
freunde  and  learnt  the  violin  from  Bohm  and 
composition  from  E.  Forster.  In  1811  he  was 
appointed  assistant  teacher,  and  in  1833  professor 
at  the  Conservatorium,  where  he  formed  a  host 
of  distinguished  pupils,  including  his  two  soijs, 
until  he  retired  on  a  pension  in  67.  In  1829  he 
became  conductor  of  the  Imperial  opera,  and  in 
1830  a  member  of  the  court  chapeL  This  unas- 
gaming  man,  who  lived  only  for  his  art,  was  leader 
at  innumerable  concerts,  published  many  compo- 
sitions for  his  instrument,  and  died  universsJly 
respected  at  Neuwaldigg  on  Aug.  16, 1873.  ^' 
eldest  son  Gbobo,  bom  in  Vienna,  1828  (T),  made 
a  successful  concert-tour  through  Germany  and 
England  with  his  father  and  brother  in  1847,  but 
chiefly  devoted  himself  to  composition,  whic^  he 
studied  under  Rotter.  When  barely  21  he  was 
appointed  concert-meister  at  Hanover,  where  he 
brought  out  two  operas,  '  Bliisschaft '  and  *  Die 
beide  Koniginnen.'  He  died  Nov.  12,  1852, 
leaving  numerous  MSS.    His  brother 

JofiBPH,  bom  Nov.  3,  1828,  early  displaved 
a  great  (acuity  for  music,  and  appeared  in  public 
with  applause  as  an  infimt  prodi^.  In  spite  of 
his  youth  he  was  appointea  violm  professor  and 
director  of  the  Conservatorium,  when  it  was  re- 
constituted in  1852,  and  professional  conductor  of 
the  Gesellschaft  concerts.  He  resigned  the  latter 
post  in  fftvour  of  Herbeck  in  1859,  '^^  ^®  P'^* 
fesBorship  in  1877,  but  still  retains  the  post  of 
director,  with  signal  advantage  to  the  institution. 
In  i860  he  was  appointed  ooncertmebter  at  the 
Imperial  opera,  in  63  first  violin  solo  in  the 
court  diapel,  and  in  77  chief  capellmeister  to 
the  emperor.  The  quartet  parties  which  he  has 
led  since  1849  have  maintained  their  attraction 
undiminished  in  spite  of  all  rivalry.  The  leper- 
toire  is  large,  and  nis  performances  were  the  first 
to  awaken  general  interest  in  Beethoven's  later 
quartets.  The  fine  tone,  grace,  and  poetic  feel- 
ing which  mark  Hellines^rger's  execution  as  a 
solo  and  quartet  plaver,  are  equally  conspicuous 
in  the  orchestra,  of  which  he  is  a  brilliant  leader. 
To  these  qualities  he  adds  perfect  familiarity 
with  every  instrument  in  the  orchestra,  and  con- 
siderable skill  as  a  pianist.  He  received  the 
Legion  of  Honour  for  his  services  as  a  juror  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855 ;  and  many  other 
orders,  both  of  his  own  and  other  countries,  have 
since  been  conferred  on  him.  On  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  his  directorship  of  the  Conservatorium 
he  was  presented  with  the  fireedom  of  the  city  of 
Vienna.  His  son  Joseph,  bom  April  9,  1855, 
inherits  the  family  talent,  and  has  played  second 
violin  in  his  father's  quartet  since  1875.  He  has 
been  since  78  solo  player  at  the  court  opera 
and  diapel,  and  professor  at  the  Conservato- 
rium. [C.F.P.] 

HELMHOLTZ,  Hbbmakk  Ludwio  Fbbdi- 
NAKD,  was  bom  Aug.  31,  1821,  at  Potsdam. 
His  father  was  ProfiesBor  at  the  Gymnasium 
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there,  and  Mil  mother,  Caroline  Peon,  belonged 
to  an  emigrated  English  fionily.  He  studied 
madicine  m  Berlin  in  1839,  and  roee  to  be 
Teacher  of  Anatomy  at  the  Berlin  Academy  in 
1848.  In  the  following  ywr  he  became  Pro- 
feetor  of  Physiolpgy  at  fconigsbeig;  in  1858, 
Profeasor  of  the  same  at  Heidelberg,  and  6e- 
heimrath.  In  1871  be  returned  to  Uie  Berlin 
Unirernty  as  Ptofeseor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  at  Christmas,  1877,  was  elected  Rector. 
His  essay  on  the  Oonaenration  of  Force  ('  £r- 
haltung  aer  Kiaft')  appeared  in  1847 ;  his  Physio- 
logical Optics  (' Phymo^fische  Optik')  in  1 856-66 ; 
ai^  his  Popular  Scientific  Lectures  (*  Pop.  wis- 
•ensoh.  Yoi^age *)  at  Brunswick,  1 865-76.  It  is, 
however,  with*his  'Treatise  on  the  Sensations  of 
Tone  as  a  physiological  basis  for  the  theory  of 
Music,* '  and  with  bis  valuable  inyentions  and 
disooyeries  in  relatien  to  the  art,  that  we  are  hers 
oonoemed. 

Professor  Hehnholts  has  inyented  a  double 
harmonium  with  14  yibrators  to  1^  octave,  by 
means  of  which  the  musician  can  modulate  into 
aU  keys  quite  as  easily  ss  on  a  single  manual 
tuned  by  equal  temperament^  and  without  the 
dissonant  thirds  and  sixths  which  that  mode  of 
tuning  introduces.  The  system  may  be  easily 
flppUed  to  the  organ  and  piano.  It  is  extremely 
sunple^  as  it  does  not  add  to  the  number  of  notes 
in  the  scale,  and  requires  no  new  system  of 
fingering  to  be  learnt  by  the  performer.  This 
invention,  originally  suggested  by  the  extremely 
unpleasant  effect  of  the  equally  tempered  hxt- 
moninm,  may  not  impossibly  revolutionise  mo- 
dem musical  practice,  extending  as  it  does  to 
manual  instruments  that  perfect  intonation  which 
has  hitherto  been  attainable  only  by  striuffed 
instruments  and  the  human  voice.  The  following 
may  be  selected,  amongst  many  others,  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  the  discoveries  of  Helmholts : — 

I.  Quality  of  Mutieal  founds  determined  by 
Harmowia,  By  means  of  a  series  of  resonolora, 
each  of  which  en  being  applied  to  the  ear  re- 
inforces any  haxmcaio  of  equal  pitch  which  may 
be  present  in  a  given  note,  Helmholti  has 
affected  the  most  complete  analysis  of  musical 
tone  hitherto  attained.  The  resonator  is  a  hollow 
sphere  of  glass  er  metal,  with  two  openings  op- 
posite to  each  other,  one  of  which  is  funnel- 
shaned,  for  insertion  into  the  ear.  Let  the  note 
of  tne  resonator  be  upper  C,  the  air  contained  in 
it  will  vibrate  y«y  powerfully  when  that  note  is 
given  by  the  voioe  or  any  musiod  instrument ; 
and  less  powerfully  when  the  note  given  is  one  of 
thoM  lower  notes  which  ^^ 

are  hamumio  wJbtonea  of  —       B«»n»tor. 

C,  or  is,  in  other  words,  a 
note  among  the  harmonics 
of  which  iio  upper  C  occurs. 

The  chief  results  of  Helmholtz*s  experiments 
with  resonators  have  been  given  under  Uie  head 
Habhonios. 

More  curious  is  his  determination  of  the 
nature  of  the  vowel  sounds  of  the  human  voice, 

*  *  OI0  UhrsTon  den  TanampSiidnngan  abpbjilolostaolMOnindbca 
IQrdlaTlacarlednr  Mitflk.'  Bmmwlck,  1MB. 
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in  which  Helmholta  has  develcped  the  diaooverieB 
of  Wheatstone.  The  shape  of  the  mouth-cavity 
is  altered  for  the  production  of  each  particular 
vowel ;  and  in  eadi  of  the  shapes  which  it  as- 
sumes it  may  be  considered  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment yielding  a  different  note,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  compound  vowe1%  jdeldmg  simultaneously 
two  sepajrate  notes  of  different  pitch,  just  as  the 
neck  end  body  of  a  glass  bottle  do.  The  natuzal 
resonance  of  the  mouth-cavity,  ind«>eDdent]y  of 
the  tension  of  the  vocal  choirds,  for  different 
vowels,  is  as  foUows  (the  pronunciation  of  tiie 
vowels  being  not  English  but  Grerman) : — 

Oomponnd  vowels. 


P 


Simple  TOWBla.  ^      ■  — 


f 


£ 


HW 
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Thus,  when  the  mouth-cavity  is  found  to  utter 
the  sound  u  (00),  it  is  in  effect  a  musical  instru- 
ment, the  natuzal  pitch  of  which  is  lower  t,  and 
so  on. 

For  the  highly  interesting  experiments  on 
vowel-pitch  by  means  of  the  resonators,  and  the 
importance  to  singers  and  composers  of  the  re- 
sults deducible  from  them,  the  reader  must  be 
referred  to  Helmholti^s  work  (£llis*8  translation, 

pp.  i53-«72). 

2,  SumincUional  Tones,  The  fact  that  when 
two  notes  are  sounded  together  they  generate  a 
third  and  deeper  tone,  whose  vibratioiud  number 
equals  the  difference  of  their  several  vibrational 
numbers,  has  been  known  to  violinists  ever  nnoe 
the  time  of  Tartini.  [See  Tabtiki*8  Tonis.] 
These  tones  Helmholtz  calls  differential  tones, 
to  distinguish  them  from  another  set  of  generated 
tones  discovered  by  himself,  the  vibrational  num- 
bers of  which  equal  the  sum  of  the  vibrational 
numbers  of  the  generating  tones,  and  which  he 
hence  calls  summational  tones.  These  tones  are 
ot  course  hiffher  than  the  generating  tones.  Thus^ 
if  the  chorda  in  minims  in  the  fcmowing  figme 
be  played /orfo  on  the  violin,  the  double  series 
of  combinational  tones  above  and  below  will  be 
produced :— 


1 


g 


±1 


ji^ 
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The  summational  tones  are  too  weak  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  unaided  ear:  while  the 
differential  tones  are  on  some  instruments  in- 
trusively audible.  (In  foot  the  violin  player 
obtains  perfect  fifths  on  his  strings  by  tuning 
until  he  hears  the  octave  below  the  lower  string,) 
The  summatioiial  tones  of  the  two  last  chords  lie 
between  F  and  ¥$  and  Ab  and  A  respectively. 
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5.  Physiology  of  the  Minor  Chord,  Among 
the  most  interesting  of  these  discoveries  is  the 
reason  of  the  heavy  and  quasi-dissonant  effect 
produced  by  minor  triads.  Just  intonation 
deepens  the  well-known  grave,  obscure,  and 
mysterious  character  which  belongs  to  minor 
chords ;  and  the  observations  of  Helmholtz  on 
accurately  tuned  instruments  have  enabled  him 
to  trace  this  grave  and  obscure  character  to  the 
presence  of  certain  deep  combinational  tones, 
foreign  to  the  chord,  which  are  absent  from 
major  chords,  and  which  without  being  near 
enough  to  beat,  and  thus  actually  to  disturb  the 
harmony,  make  themselves  sufficiently  audible, 
at  least  to  a  practised  ear,  as  not  belonging  to  the 
harmony.  No  minor  chord  can  be  obtained  per- 
fectly free  from  such  false  combinational  tones. 
For  the  ordinary  hearer  the  presence  of  these 
tones  gives  to  the  chord  its  well-known,  obscure, 
and  mysterious  character,  for  which  he  is  un- 
able to  account,  because  the  weak  combinational 
tones  on  which  it  depends  are  concealed  by  other 
louder  tones.  The  fact  that  this  unsatisfactory 
though  not  dissonant  effect  of  the  minor  chord 
is  deepened  when  the  chord  is  played  perfectly 
in  tune,  led  musicians  who  wrote  before  the  era 
of  equal  temperament  to  avoid  the  minor  chord 
as  a  close,  and  to  reserve  the  effect  produced  by 
minor  chords  for  distinct  passages  or  episodes  in 
the  composition,  instead  m  using  them  in  indis- 
criminate combination  with  major  chords,  as  is 
the  practice  of  ordinary  modem  composers.  The 
'Ave  verum'  of  Mozart,  and  the  dioral  hymn 
of  Mendelssohn,^  *  Vaterland  in  deinen  Oauen,* 
mre  good  examples  of  this  separation  of  major 
and  minor  effects  as  instinctively  practised  by 
the  best  writers. 

4.  Perception  of  tMi^ioA  tones  by  the  human 
ear.  Starting  from  the  anatomicid  discoveries 
of  the  Marchese  Corti,  Helmholtz  has  shown 
how  different  parts  of  the  ear  are  set  in  vibra- 
tion by  tones  of  different  pitch.  The  human 
cochlea  contains  about  3000  of  the  rods  or  fibres 
known  as  '  Gorti*s  arches.'  The  human  ear,  in 
€sct,  is  a  highly  sensitive  musical  instrument, 
furnished  with  3000  strings,  which  are  set  in 
motion  by  the  concurrent  vibration  of  external 
sonorous  bodies,  exactly  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  'resonator  *  responds  to  a  musical  sound, 
or  in  which  the  strings  of  a  silent  violoncello  or 
pianoforte  are  set  in  vibration  by  the  production, 
in  a  sufficient  degree  of  strength,  of  notes  of 
equivalent  pitch  on  any  other  instrument  placed 
near  it.  Oil  the  perfect  or  imperfect  anatomical 
constitution  of  these  3000  musical  strings,  and 
on  their  connection  with  the  brain,  depends  the 
capacity  in  the  human  subject  for  the  sensation 
of  tune :  probably  in  persons  who  have  'no  ear' 
they  are  miperfectly  developed.  Deducting  aoo 
for  tones  which  Ue  beyond  musical  limits,  there 
remain  a,8oo  for  the  seven  octaves  of  musical 
pitch,  that  is,  400  for  every  octave.  If  the 
experiments  of  E.  H.  Weber  are  correct,  sen- 
sitive and  practised  musicians  can  perceive  a 
difference  of  pitch  for  which  the  vibrational 
*  rram  tlM  fMceMog  for  tha  Prlotiiv  FaitlvaL 
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numbers  are  as  1000  to  looi.  Intervals  so 
fine,  falling  between  the  pitch  of  two  of  Corti's 
arches,  would  probably  set  both  arches  unequally 
in  vilnration,  that  one  vibrating  most  strongly 
which  is  nearest  to  the  pitch  of  Uie  tone. 

5.  Distribution  of  harmonic  intervals.  The 
common  rule  of  avoiding  dose  intervab  in  the 
bass,  and  of  distributing  intervals  with  tolerable 
evenness  between  the  extreme  tones,  has  long 
been  arrived  at  by  experience.  Helmholtz  has 
demonstrated  its  physiological  basis  to  consist  in 
the  dissonant  combinational  tones  which  result 
from  intervab  otherwise  distributed. 

For  Professor  Helmholtz's  deduction  of  other 
rules  of  musical  science  firom  the  physical  nature' 
of  musical  sounds,  together  with  his  historical 
exposition  of  the  growib.  of  melodic  scales  and  of 
modem  hannony,  the  reader  is  referred  to  his 
work,  as  already  cited.  [E.  J.  P.] 

HELMORE,  Bev.  Thomas,  was  bom  at  Kid- 
derminster, Mav  7,  181 1,  and  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford.  In  1840  he  became  curate 
of  St.  Michael's,  Lichfield,  and  a  priest-vicar  of 
Lichfield  CathedraL  In  184  a  he  was  appointed 
Vice-Principal  and  Precentor  of  St.  Mark's  Col- 
lege, Chelsea,  and  in  1846  succeeded  William 
Hawes  as  Master  of  the  Choristers  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  of  which  in  1847  he  was  admitted  as  one 
of  the  Priests  in  Ordinary.  He  is  author  or 
editor  of  'The  Psalter  noted,'  'The  Canticles 
noted,'  'A  Manual  of  Plain  Song,'  'A  Brief 
Directory  of  Plain  Song,'  '  The  Hymnal  noted,* 
'  Carols  for  Christmas,'  '  Carols  for  Easter,'  '  St. 
Mack's  College  Chaunt  Book,'  and  'The  Can- 
tides  aooented.'  and  translator  of  Fetis's  '  Trea- 
tise on  Chorus  Singine^.'  He  is  composer  of 
music  for  some  of  N^e  s  translations  of  Hymns 
of  the  Eastern  Church.  [W.  H.  H.] 

HEMIOLIA(6r.'H/ii^Xiot;  JjKt.SesqmaUera; 
Ital.  Emiolia ;  Fr.  Hemiole),  litenUly,  the 
whole  and  a  half;  technically,  the  proportion 
of  two  to  three.  In  this  latter  sense  the  word 
is  used,  in  the  musical  terminology  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  denote  the  Perfect  Fifth,  the  sound  of 
wUch  is  produced  on  the  monochord  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  open  string.  The  term  is  also 
applied  by  writers  of  the  i6th  century  to  certain 
rhythmical  proportions,  corresponding  to  the 
triplets  of  modem  music.  Thus,  three  minims, 
sung  against  two,  Are  called  Hemiolia  major; 
ihiSd  crotchets  {semiminime)  against  two.  He* 
micUa  minor,  Italian  writers  of  later  date  call 
3-4  time  Bmiolia  maggiore,  and  3-8  Emiolia 
minora  [W.S.R.] 

HENLEY,  Rev.  Phociow,  nephew  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Henley,  was  bom  at  Wootton  Abbots, 
I7a8,  matriculated  at  Oxford  (Wadham)  May  7, 
1746,  where  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time 
in  the  cultivation  of  music  in  company  with  his 
friend  Jones,  afterwards  of  NayUmd.  In  1759 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Andrew 
by  the  Wardrobe,  and  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars. 
He  composed  several  chants— one  of  which  is 
still  in  use — and  anthems,  and  a  set  of  6  hymns 
entitled  'The  Cure  of  Saul.'    He  died  Aug.  39, 
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1 764,  of  a  oontagiouB  ferer  oanght  whAst  Tinting 
»  dck  pariahionar.  [W.H.  H.J 

HENNEBEBG,  JoHAKir  Baftibt,  bom  at 
Vienna  Dec.  6,  1768;  succeeded  his  fiftther  as 
organist  of  the  Scottish  chorch  there.  In  1790 
was  conductor  at  Sohikaneder*s  theatre,  and  as 
such  directed  the  rehearsals  of  the  Zauberflote, 
and  all  the  perfonnancee  of  it  after  the  second. 
He  oontinuMl  to  hold  the  same  poet  in  the 
Theatre  an-der-Wien  (1801),  but  soon  after- 
wards left  the  city.  In  1805  he  entered  Prinoe 
Esterhaz/s  establishment  as  first  organist,  and 
on  Hummel's  retirement  in  181 1  conducted  the 
operas  at  Eisenstadt.  In  1813  he  returned  to 
Vienna,  became  choirmaster  at  the  naiish  church 
'am  Hof/and  in  1818. organist  to  tne  court,  and 
died  Nov.  27, 182a.  He  was  much  esteemed  both 
as  a  player  and  a  composer.  Amongst  his  operas 
have  been  published — *I>ie  Derwische/  'Die 
Eisenkonigin/  and  '  Die  Waldmanner*;  also  his 
arrangement  of  Wintez^s  '  Labyrinth.'    [G.  F.  P.] 

HENRI  QUATRE  (VIVE).  This  historical 
song  consists  of  three  couplets,  which  we  append 
in  me  order  in  which  they  should  be  sung. 

J'aimom  1m  fillM 
£t  J'aimona  le  bon  Tin; 

Im  not  boDs  drillM 
VoOtk  tout  le  refrain: 

J'aimoni  lee  fillee 
Et  J'aimons  le  bon  Tin. 

Moins  de  eondrillee 
Enieent  trouble  le  eein 

De  noB  fiimillee. 
8i  riigoeoz,  ploe  bnnudn, 

Entaim^leefillei, 
But  sim^  le  bon  Tin, 


r  r  I  r^  r  r  1  r  i^g 


za: 


Tire   Hon-ri      qua-  tra,yi  -  ve  m  rol  vatl  -  UatI 


^  I"  TK'  y  rir  ry  n^^ 


Oe    dlable4     qoe  -  tie   A     la    tri  -  pie  U- lent   Deboira 


± 


r  I  J    J  1 1 J  j^^ 


et    de       bet    -  tie,   Kt     A'Hn  un   vert    |e 


sr- 
.    Untl 


The  authorship  of  the  words  and  the  date  of 
their  composition  are  disputed  points,  although 
the  first  two  couplets  haye  been  yery  generally 
attributed  to  Goll^  (i  709-83).  We  are  disposed 
from  internal  eyidenoe  to  assign  all  three  yerses 
to  the  second  period  of  the  reign  of  Henri  IV 
(1 589-1610),  I.e.  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century.  People  plunged  in  aU  the  horrors  of 
ciyil  war,  and  in  continual  terror  for  their  liyee 
and  their  fiunilies,  are  scarcely  in  the  mood  to 
sing  of  women  and  wine.  The  second  yerse 
implies  that  the  League  is  an  afikir  of  the  past ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1598  that  the  League  was 
terminated  by  the  submission  of  MercoBur.  In 
the  third  stanza  the  King  is  represented  as 
victorious  oyer  his  enemies  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1601  that  the  treatyof  peace 
with  the  Duke  of  Sayoy  was  signed.  Einally  it 
was  not  till  after  he  had  remitt^  20,000,000  frs. 
of  taxes  in  arrear,  and  reduced  the  income-tax 
by  4,000,000  firs,  annually,  that  Henri  IV  became 
the  idol  of  France,  and  especially  of  the  peasantry ; 
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and  these  reductioDS  were  in  progrow  from  1601 
to  1610. 

We  ascribe  the  song  then  to  the  first  decade 
of  the  17th  century;  and  ate  also  inclined  to 
betieye  tiiat  the  couplet  '  J'aimons  les  filles'  is 
older  than  the  other  two,  and  was  taken  firom  a 
'chanson  de  table*  or  drinking-song,  of  the  tune 
of  Henri  HE.  In  the  and  and  31^  stanzas  the 
last  line  but  one  contains  fiye  syllables,  whereas 
in  the  ist  there  are  only  four,  lliis  slight  change 
may  haye  arisen  insensibly,  either  from  the  author 
not  haying  at  hand  a  copy  of  his  predeoessoi^i 
lines,  or  l^cause  he  improvised  his  words  as  he 
sang  to  some  well-known  air,  and  naturally  gave 
a  separate  syllable  to  each  note  of  the  melody. 
He  has  also  involantarily,  or  from  intentional  imi- 
tation, repeated  in  the  second  verse  the  rhymes 
of  the  first. 

If  Coll^  had  been  the  author  of  these  lines, 
he  would  certainly  have  told  us  the  frbct  in  hti 
'  M^rooires.'  He  records  the  minutest  particiilan 
concerning  the  metamorphoses  of  '  Le  Roi  et  le 
Fermier,*  and  the  performances  of  'La  Partie  de 
chasae  de  Henri  IV ' ;  puts  down  unimportant  im- 
provisations, and  the  most  insignificant  rhymes ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  would  not 
haye  mentioned  having  added  two  verses  to  *  Vive 
Henri  IV,*  if  such  hsA  been  the  case.  The  sup- 
position is  rendered  still  more  inadmissible  by 
the  £act  that  he  gives  the  other  refirains  in  'Ia 
Partie  de  chasse  de  Henri  IV*  word  for  word. 
We  may  assume  that  CoU^  quoted  this  hi»- 
torical  song  in  its  traditional  form,  and  is  no 
more  to  be  accredited  with  additions  to  it  than  to 
'  La  belle  Jardini^re^*  the  three  couplets  of  which 
he  also  transcribed,  (See  GoU^,  '  La  Partie  de 
chasse  de  Henri  IV,'  Sc^ne  zi.) 

The  air  has  been  often  said  to  resemble  one  of 
the  themes  of  the  contredanse  called  'Les  Trico- 
tets,'  the  title  and  the  notes  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  '  Les  Parodies  nouvelles  et  lea  Vaude- 
villes inconnus*  (vol,  i.  p.  3a);  and  'Rondes  et 
Chansons  k  danser*  (vol.  ii.  p.  191)  only.  Now, 
not  only  do  neither  of  these  two  airs  bear  any 
resemblanoe  to  '  Vive  Henri  IV,*  but  they  differ 
from  each  other,  and  thus  either  'Les  IVioo- 
tets'  has  not  survived  in  a  complete  form,  and 
the  best  subject  in  that  '  suite  d*airs  de  danse*  is 
the  very  one  that  the  collections  have  not  noted 
down ;  or  the  melody  of '  Vive  Henri  IV '  is  ori- 
ginal, and  has  no  connection  with  'Les  Triootets.* 
We  adopt  the  latter  conclusion. 

One  thing  is  certain;  these  couplets  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  with- 
out losing  anything  of  their  spirit  or  fi^shnesi ; 
and  were  spontaneously  adopted  by  the  people  as 
the  national  anthem  of  royalty  at  the  Bourbon  Re- 
storation. On  the  day  when  the  Allied  Armies 
entered  Paris,  April  i,  1814,  crowds  flocked  to 
the  Opera  to  see  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the 
King  of  Prussia.  The  opera  was  SpontinTs 
'Vestale,*  as  an  overture  to  which  the  band 
performed  'Vive  Henri  IV*  amid  a  pofect 
storm  of  bravos;  and  at  the  dose  of  the  open 
the  air  was  again  called  far,  sung  by  Lajfs 
with  the  whole  power  of  his  magnificent  voice, 
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and  received  with  rapturous  applause.  On 
July  14,  1815,  Lays  had  a  similar  sucoess  when 
repeating  the  air  at  a  performance  of  'Iphig^nie 
en  Aulide'  and  'La  Dansomanie'  before  Louis 
XVIII,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia.  On  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre 
of  the  'Academie  royale  de  Musique'  in  the 
Rue  le  Peletier,  the  first  words  sung  in  that 
area,  the  loss  of  which  is  so  much  to  be  regretted 
on  acoustical  grounds,  were  those  of  'Vive  Henri 
IV.'  Paer  wrote  some  brilliant  variations  on  this 
air.  They  were  engraved  in  full  score  and 
deserve  to  be  rescued,  from  the  oblivion  into 
which  they  have  fallen.  Qrdtry  also  introduced 
the  air  into  the  Overture  in  'Le  Magnifique* 

(1773).  [G.C.] 

HENRIQUE;  OB  the  Lovx-pilorim.  Grand 
opera  in  3  acts ;  words  by  T.  J.  Haines ;  music 
by  Rooke.  Produced  at  Covent  Garden,  May 
2,  1839.  [G.] 

HENRY  Vm,  King,  bom  June  a8,  1491, 
died  Jan.  38,  1547-8,  being  originally  designed 
for  the  church,  was  duly  instructed  in  music 
(then  an  essential  part  of  the  acquirements  of  an 
ecclesiastic),  and  appears  to  have  attained  to 
some  skill  in  composition.  Hall,  the  Chronicler, 
and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  mention  two 
masses  of  his  composition,  neither  now  extant ; 
Hawkins  (chap.  77)  has  printed  a  Latin  motet 
for  3  voices  by  Henry  fi-om  a  MS.  collection  of 
anthems,  motets,  etc.,  written  in  1591  by  John 
Baldwin,  singing  man  of  Windsor  and  subse- 
quently gentleman  and  clerk  of  the  cheque  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  (died  Aug.  a 8,  1615) ;  and  the 
anthem,  'O  Lord,  the  Maker  of  all  tilings,*  as- 
signed by  Barnard  and  others  to  William  Mundy, 
was  by  Aldrich  and  Boyce  declared  to  be  proved 
to  be  his  production  (see  Boyce's  '  Cath.  Music,' 
ii.  I).  In  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  5665) 
is  '  Passetyme  with  good  cumpanye.  The  Kynges 
balade,*  set  to  music  for  3  voices.  It  is  printed 
in  John  Stafford  Smith's  'Musioa  Antiqua'  and 
Chappell's  '  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time.' 
In  Harl.  MSS.  1419,  fol.  200,  is  a  catalogue 
of  the  numerous  musical  instruments  belonging 
to  Henry  at  the  time  of  his  death.      [W.  H.  H.] 

HENSCHEL,  Geobo,  bom  Feb.  18, 1850,  at 
Breslau,  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  pianist 
at  I  a  years  of  age.  In  1867  he  entered  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatorium  uncbr  Moscheles,  Rich- 
ter  and  Gotze.  His  next  move,  in  1870,  was  to 
Berlin,  where  he  studied  composition  under  Kiel 
and  singing  under  Adolph  Schulze.  Since  that 
date  Herr  Henschel's  reputation  as  a  concert 
singer  has  been  steadily  increasing.  His  voice 
is  a  baritone  of  great  power,  richness,  and  com- 
pass. His  style  is  pure,  his  repertoire  large,  and 
he  is  always  conscientious  and  loyal  to  the  com- 
poser. His  own  compositions  are  numerous  and 
varied,  embracing  solo  and  part  songs  ;  choruses ; 
a  gipsy  serenade  with  orchestra ;  a  serenade  for 
stringed  orchestra  in  canon  form;  the  130th 
Psalm  for  solos,  5 -part  chorus,  and  orchestra 
(op.  30). 

Mr.  Henschel  made  his  first  appearance  in 
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England  Feb.  ip,  1877,  and  has  now  (1879) 
taken  up  his  residence  here.  [G.] 

HENSEL,  Fannt  C!eoilb,  the  eldest  of  the 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  feunily,  bom  at  Hamburg 
Nov.  14,  1805,  and  therefore  more  than  3  years 
older  than  her  brother  Felix.  She  was  regiUarly 
instructed  in  music,  and  Mendelssohn  used  to 
say  that  at  one  time  she  played  better  than  he. 
(See  also  Devrient,  Recoil,  p.  3).  Oct.  3, 1829,  she 
mairied  W.  Hensel,  a  painter,  of  Berlin  (1794- 
1 86 1 ),  and  on  May  1 7, 1 847,  died  suddenly.  Her 
death  shook  her  brother  t^ribly,  and  no  doubt 
hastened  his  own,  which  happened  only  6  months 
later.  Felix's  letters  show  how  mucn  he  loved 
her,  and  the  value  which  he  placed  on  her 
judgment  and  her  musical  ability.  He  called 
,  ner  '  the  Cantor.'  '  Before  I  can  receive  Fanny's 
advice,'  says  he,  'the  Walpurgisnight  will  be 
packed  up  ...  I  feel  convinced  she  would  say 
"Yes,"  and  yet  I  feel  doubtful'  (Letter,  April 
a7,  1831).  'Fanny  may  add  the  second  part,' 
says  he,  in  sending  a  Song  without  words  (Dec. 
II,  1830).  Again,  *I  have  just  played  your 
Caprices  ...  all  was  unmixed  delignt '  (Jan.  4, 
40).  Still,  indications  are  not  wanting  of  a 
certain  over-eamestnees,  not  to  say  pedantry, 
which  was  occasionally  too  severe  for  her  more 
plastic  brother.  (See  Letter,  April  7,  34,  on 
Melusina ;  'Groethe  and  Mendelssohn,'  p.  47,  etc.) 

Six  of  her  songs  were  published  with  his  without 
indication,  viz.  Op.  8,  Nos.  a,  3,  la ;  Op.  9,  Noe. 
7,  10,  I  a.  She  also  published  in  her  own  name 
4  books  of  melodies  and  Lieder  for  P.  F.  solo ; 
a  ditto  of  songs  for  voice  and  P.  F. ;  i  ditto  of 
Part-songs — '  Crartenlieder'  (republished  by  No- 
vello  1878) ;  and  after  her  death  a  few  more 
songs  and  P.  F.  pieoes  were  printed,  and  a  Trio  for 
P.  F.  and  Strings  in  D,  reaching  in  all  to  op.  1 1. 
For  her  letters,  journals,  and  portrait  see '  Die  Fa- 
milie  Mendelssohn,*  by  S.  Hensel  (Berlin  1879). 

She  is  buried  in  the  Mendelssohn  portion  of  the 
Friedhof  at  the  Hallethor,  Berlin,  and  a  line  of 
her  music  is  engraved  on  the  tombstone  :--> 
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HENSELT,  Adolfh,  bom  May  i  a,  181 4,  at 
Schwabach  in  Bavaria,  and  since  1838  resident 
at  St.  Petersburg,  had  lessons  firom  Hummel, 
but  can  hardly  be  called  Hummel's  disciple, 
since  his  method  of  treating  the  pianoforte  differs 
as  much  from  Hummel's  as  our  concert  grands 
differ  from  the  light  Viennese  instruments  of 
1830.  Henselt's  ways  at  the  keyboard  may  be 
taken  as  the  link  between  Hummel's  and  Liszt's ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  Hummel's  strictly  legato 
touch,  quiet  hands  and  strong  fingers,  Henselt 
produces  effects  of  rich  sonority  something  like 
those  which  Liszt  gets  with  the  aid  of  the  wrists 
and  pedals.     But  as  such  sonority,  apart  from 
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nny  rhytbmical  aooentuation,  depends  In  tlie 
main  upon  the  widespread  position  of  chords 
and  arpeggii,  the  component  notes  of  which  are 
made  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  an  octave, 
Henaelt*8  way  of  holding  the  keys  down  as  much 
as  possible  with  the  fingers,  over  and  above  keep- 
ing the  dampers  raised  by  means  of  the  pedals, 
does  not  seem  the  most  practical ;  for  it  neces- 
sitates a  continuous  straining  of  the  muscles  such 
as  only  hands  of  abnonnal  construction  or  fingers 
stretched  to  the  utmost  by  incessant  and  tortuous 
practice  can  stand.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
Mendelssohn^  that  his  speciality  in  1858  was 
<  playing  wide-spread  chords,  and  that  he  went 
on  all  day  stretching  nis  fingers  over  arpeggios 
played  pregtiaaimo.*  And  even  up  to  the  present 
time^  he  is  said  to  waste  an  hour  daily  upon 
mere  Dehnunga-studien,  i.e.  studies  of  lus  own 
invention  for  extending  the  stretch  of  the  hand, 
and  training  the  fingers  to  work  independently. 
Nevertheless,  be  his  method  of  touch  needlessly 
cumbrous  or  not,  if  applied  to  effects  k  la  Chopin 
and  Liszt,  the  result  under  his  own  hands  is  grand ; 
so  grand  indeed,  that  though  his  appearances  in 
public  have  been  fewer  than  those  of  any  other 
celebrated  pianist,  he  has  been  hailed  by  judges 
like  Eobert  Schumann  and  Hecr  von  Lens  as 
one  of  the  greatest  players.  His  representative 
works  are  two  sets  of  twelve  Ehtdei  eadi,  op.  1 
and  5,  which,  though  not  so  surprisingly  original, 
deserve  to  be  ranked  near  Ghopin*s,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  true  lyrical  effusions  of  considerable 
musical  value,  over  and  above  their  setting  forth 
some  specially  characteristic  or  difficult  pianoforte 
effect.  Henselt  has  also  published  a  Concerto 
(in  F  minor  op.  16),  likely  to  survive,  a  trio, 
Btillbom,  and  a  number  of  smaller  8<iUon  pieces, 
like  'Fruhlingslied,'  *  Wiegenlied,*  Impromptu  in 
C  minor,  '  La  Gondola,'  etc. — gems  in  their  way. 
Henselt's  success  in  1838  at  St.  Petersburg 
was  unprecedented.  He  was  at  once  made  Court 
pianist  and  teacher  to  the  Lnperial  children,  and 
soon  after  Inspector  of  '  the  Imperial  Russian 
female  seminaries,*  in  which  latter  capacity  his 
firmness  and  didnterested  seal  has  borne  good 
fruit.  An  uniform  edition  of  Henselt's  works 
would  be  a  boon,  as  some  pieces  are  published 
in  Russia  only,  others  appear  under  different 
designations,  etc.  His  arrangements  for  two 
pianofortes  of  Weber's  Duo  in  Eb  for  pianoforte 
and  clarinet,  and  of  selections  firom  Cramer's 
Etudes,  to  which  he  has  added  a  second  pianoforte 
part ;  his  transcription  of  Weber's  Ouvertures, 
bits  from  Weber's  operas,  and  above  aU  his 
edition  of  Weber's  principal  pianoforte  works  with 
variantet,  are  masterly.  Henselt  visited  England 
in  1867,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  P^y  ^^  public.  [E.D.] 

HENSTRIDGE,  Dakixl,  on  the  death  of 
Nicholas  Wootton  in  1 700  was  appointed  his  suo- 
cesBor  as  oxganist  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and 
held  that  post  until  his  death  in  1 730.  The  Organ 
parts  of  some  of  his  compositions  are  still  extant, 
out  the  voice  parts  are  mostly  lost.  He  seems  to 
have  been  an  imitator  of  Puroell.        [W.H. H.] 

*  HlUer't  •  Meoddaaobn.'  p.  lU.' 
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HERBECK,  JoHJiBH,  court  capellmeiEter, 
bom  at  Vienna  Dec.  25,  1831.  He  had  a  few 
months'  instruction  in  harmony  from  Botter,  bat 
was  virtually  a  self-made  man.  His  ambition 
was  high,  he  worked  hard,  and  his  progress  wss 
rapid  and  steady.  In  185  a  he  was  Choirmaster 
to  the  Piarists  in  the  Joeephstadt ;  in  56  choir- 
master to  the  first  Mannergesangverein  ;  in  58 
professor  at  the  Conservatorium,  and  choir-master 
of  the  Singverein  of  the  Gesellachaft  der  Monk- 
freunde ;  in  59  professional  conductor  of  the  Ge- 
seUschaft  concerts ;  in  66  chief  court  capdlmeister; 
and  in  71  director  of  the  court  opera.  The 
intrigues  and  annoyances  inseparable  finom  this 
post  were  insupportable  to  Herfoeck's  nature :  in 
1875  he  resigned  it,  and  resumed  the  condoctor- 
ship  of  the  Gesellsohaft  eonoerts.  He  died,  aft«r 
a  short  illness,  on  the  a8th  of  Oct.  1877.  As  a 
oonducttnr  he  has  left  a  permanent  mark  on  muno 
in  Vienna.  The  numerous  choral  societies  in 
particular  owe  their  prosperity  in  great  measure 
to  him.  As  a  composer  he  was  equally  ambi- 
tious and  industrious,  although  in  this  branch 
less  remarkable  for  invention  than  for  his  power 
of  assimilating,  rather  than  imitating,  the  strong 
points  of  his  favourites,  especiaUy  Sbhubert,  <^ 
whose  works  he  was  an  inde&tigable  exponent. 
His  most  successful  compositions  are  his  part- 
songs,  which  are  admirable  for  simplicity  and 
effect.  His  published  works  include : — songs  for 
a  single  voice ;  part-songs  for  men's  voices,  and 
choruses,  both  mixed  and  harmonised ;  *Lied  and 
Reigen'  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  etc. ;  'Tanzi 
momente  * ;  '  KQnstlerfahrt ' ;  '  Symf^onische 
variationen,'  and  Symphony  in  D~  minor — all  for 
full  orchestra,  the  last  with  organ ;  string-quartet 
in  F.  op.  9.  In  MS.  a  grand  mass  in  £,  and  s 
small  ditto  in  F;  a  Te  Deum;  graduales;  s 
string-quartet  in  D  minor.  Herbeck  possessed 
sevenl  orders,  including  the  3rd  division  of  the 
Iron  Crown,  which  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
knighthood.  [C.F.P.] 

HERCULANUM.  Opera  in  4  aets;  libretto 
bv  M^ry  and  Hadot,  music  by  F^cien  David ; 
given  at  the  Academic,  Mareh  4,  1859.  ^^ 
drama  was  originally  intended  to  deal  with  a 
more  tremendous  catastrophe  than  that  of  Herco- 
laneum — ^viz.  'La  fin  du  monde.*  Herculannm 
obtained  for  its  author  the  Inafcitut  s  prize  o£ 
ao,ooo  frs.  [6.] 

HERCULES,  by  Handel;  the  wtxrda  by  Rev. 
Thos.  Broughton;  composed  between  July  19  and 
Aug.  1 7, 1 744.  AJmounoed  as  a '  musical  drama': 
performed  and  published  as  an  '  oratorio.'  Fizat 
given  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket,  Jan.  5. 
1 745 ;  at  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival,  DuaaeldorC 
Mayi7,i875;andbyH.Leslie,Jnne8,i877.  [6] 

Hl^ROLD,  Louis  Joseph  FxRDnrAin),  hom 
in  Paris  Wednesday  Jan.  38,  1791,  at  30  Roe 
des  Vieux  Augustins,  now  10  Rue  d'Aigoot; 
only  child  of  Francois  Joseph  H&rold,  an  able 
pianist  of  the  school  of  Emmanuel  Bach.  Loim*i 
gifts  for  music  were  soon  aroareiit.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Institution  Mix,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself,  and  at  the  same  time  worked  si 
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■oliBggio  under  F^tis,  and  the  pianoforte  under 
hiB  godfather  Louis  Adam,  father  of  Adolphe. 
In  1806  he  entered  the  Conservatoire,  where  he 
obtained  the  first  piano  prize,  studied  harmony 
under  CtM,  and  composition  under  Mdhul,  whom 
be  always  held  in  great  admiration,  and  at  length, 
in  1813,  carried  off  the  'Grand  prix  de  Borne* 
fen*  his  cantata  *  Mile,  de  la  Valli^,*  the  unpub- 
lished score  of  which  is  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, together  with  his  envois  de  Rome, 
These  are,  a  '  Hymne  k  4  voix  sur  la  Transfigu- 
ration* with  orchestra ;  a  Symphony  in  C  (Rome, 
April  1813) ;  a  second,  in  D  (May) ;  *  Soena  ed 
Aria  con  cori*  (June);  and  three  Quartets,  in 
D,  C,  and  G  minor  (July  18 14),  all  written  at 
Naples.  These  works,  which  are  not  given  cor- 
rectly in  any  previous  biography,  are  short,  but 
contain  many  interesting  ideas;  the  only  one 
performed  in  public  was  the  and  Symphony, which 
IS  by  no  means  a  'youthful  indiscretion.'  The 
quatuors  also  contain  much  that  might  even  now 
be  heard  with  pleasure;  and  altogether  these 
envoie  de  Rmne  shew  that  H^rcdd  would  have 
shone  in  symphony  if  he  had  adhered  to  that 
branch  of  composition.  The  stace  however  pos- 
sesses an  irresistible  attraction  for  a  man  gifted 
with  ardent  imagination  and  capacity  for  ex- 
pressing emotion.  It  was  natural  that  he  should 
wish  to  make  his  d^ut  as  a  dramatic  composer  at 
Naples,  where  he  was  pianist  to  Queen  Caroline, 
and  where  he  led  a  happy  life,  in  good  relations 
with  the  court  and  society.  With  Landriani*s 
assistance  he  compiled  a  Ubretto  from  Duval's 
comedy  '  La  jeunesse  de  Henri  V/  and  the  opera 
was  a  success.  The  libretto  was  printed  (Naples 
1 8 1 5 )  anonymously,  but  the  music  remains  in  MS. 
Shortly  after  this  he  left  Italy,  and  made  a  stay  of 
some  months  at  Vienna  on  his  way  home.  On  his 
return  to  Paris  he  at  once  tried  to  procure  a  good 
opera-book,  but  might  have  waited  long  for  an 
opportunity  of  coming  before  the  public,  if  Boiel- 
dieu  had  not  asked  him  to  write  the  latter  half 
of  *  Charles  de  France,*  an  opera  de  eireanUance 
produced  June  18,  18 16.  This  led  to  his  obtain- 
ing the  libretto  of  '  Les  Koei^res,*  3  acts  (Jan. 
37,  181 7),  which  was  a  complete  success.  'La 
Clochette,'  3  acts  (Oct.  18  of  the  same  year),  was 
full  of  new  and  fresh  ideas ;  the  charming  air 
'  Me  voilik '  soon  became  popular,  while  those  com- 
petent to  judge  were  struck  by  the  advance  in 
knowledge  of  the  stage,  and  the  originality  of 
instrumentation  which  it  displayed.  His  industry 
and  fertility  were  further  proved  by  '  Le  premier 
venu*  (1818),  'Les  Troqueurs'  (1819),  and 
'  L*Auteur  mort  et  vivant  *  (i8ao) ;  but  unfortu- 
nately  he  accepted  librettos  that  were  neither 
interesting  nor  adapted  for  music.  'Le  Muletier* 
(May  I  a,  1823)  however  is  full  of  life  and  colour, 
and  assured  his  reputation  with  all  who  were 
competent  to  j  udge.  After  the  success  of  this  lively 
little  piece  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  man 
of  literary  tastes  and  culture  could  have  under- 
taken dramas  so  tame  and  uninteresting  as  'Las- 
thdnie*  (Sept.  1823),  and  *Le  Lapin  blanc* 
(1835).  The  fever  of  production  which  consumes 
all  composers  of  genius,  affords  the  only  possible 
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explanation.  In  &ct,  rather  than  remain  idle  he 
undertook  any  employment  however  uninviting. 
Thus  from  i8ao-a7  he  was  pianiste-accompagna* 
teur  to  the  Op^ra  Italien ;  and  in  i8a i  was  sent  to 
Italy  to  engage  singers,  among  whom  he  brought 
back  no  less  a  person  than  Mme.  Pasta,  and  Galli. 
In  1827  he  became  choir-master  at  the  Academic 
de  Musique,  and  began  to  write  ballets.  During 
these  laborious  years,  Harold  threw  off  for  the 
publishers  an  immense  quantity  of  pianoforte 
music.  Fifty-nine  of  these  pieces,  on  which 
he  laid  no  value,  have  been  engraved,  but 
we  need  only  mention  the  sonata  in  Ab  ;  another 
called  '  L' Amante  disperato  * ;  variations  on  '  Au 
dair  de  la  lune,'  and  on  '  Marlbrook  * ;  a 
'  Rondo  dramatique  * ;  and  a  caprice, '  Pulcinella.* 
He  also  made  arrangements  for  the  piano,  Ros- 
sini*s  *MoIse*  among  the  rest,  and  like  a  true 
artist  managed  to  turn  even  such  work  as  this 
to  account.  In  the  midst  of  his  daily  drudgery 
however,  Harold  kept  one  aim  steadily  in  view  ; 
that  of  becoming  a  great  composer.  Any  oppor- 
tunity of  making  himself  known  was  welcome, 
and  accordingly  he  consented  to  join  Auber  in 
writing  an  apira  de  circonttanee  'Venddme  en 
Espaffne*  (1833);  and  also  composed  *Le  Roi 
R^n^^  a  acts  (1824)  for  the  fSte  of  Louis  XVIU. 
In  'Marie,'  3  acts  (Aug.  la,  1826),  a  charming 
opera  which  has  kept  the  boards,  he  evinces 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  stage,  great  sensi- 
bility, and  graceful  and  refined  orohestration.  It 
contains  perhaps  too  many  short  pieces,  and  the 
treble  and  tenor  voices  unduly  predominate,  but 
these  drawbacks  are  redeemed  by  ori^nal  and 
varied  melofly,  by  charming  effects,  and  great 
skill  in  the  arrangement.  The  scene  of  Marie*s 
despair  is  the  work  of  a  master  of -pathos,  and  a 
true  dramatic  poet. 

Urged  by  a  desire  to  give  a  practical  scope  to 
his  fancy,  Harold  composed  a  series  of  ballets, 
'Astolphe  et  Joconde';  'La  Sonnambule*  (Jan. 
39,  and  Sept.  19,  1837;  'La  Fille  mal  gard^' 
(Nov.  17,  1838);  and  *La  Belle  au  bois  dor- 
mant* (April  37,  1839).  It  was  largely  owing 
to  him  that  the  music  of  French  ballets  acquired 
its  peculiarly  graceful,  poetical,  expressive  and 
passionate  character,  lliese  works  gave  him  the 
same  fitcility  and  command  of  his  pen,  that  writ- 
ing verses  does  to  an  authw.  This  is  clearly  seen 
in  his  next  opera  *  L*Illusion,*  i  act  (July  18, 
1839),  the  remarkable  finale  of  which  contains 
a  valse  with .  a  melody  of  a  very  high  order. 
<  Emmeline*  (Nov.  38,  1829)  was  a  fiasco,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  libretto;  but  a  rich  compensation 
was  in  store  for  him  in  the  brilliant  success  of 
*Zampa*  (May  3,  1831).  Speaking  briefly  we 
may  say  Uiat  the  quartet  in  the  ist  act,  '  Le 
voil^'  is  a  model  of  dignity  and  refinement ;  the 
recognition  duet  in  the  3nd,  is  full  of  life,  taste, 
and  dramatic  skill ;  and  the  deep  and  eminently 
characteristic  pathos  of  the  principal  number  of  the 
3rd  act,  the  duet  *  Pourquoi  trembler,*  makes  it  one 
of  the  finest  inspirations  in  modem  opera.  There 
is  also  much  variety  both  of  form  and  move- 
ment in  the  different  pieces.  The  first  finale  with 
its  richly  contrasted  effects,  is  entirely  diffsrent 
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from  the  second,  the  itretto  of  which  ib  foil 
of  tune  ftnd  inBpiration.  In  a  word,  we  reoog- 
niae  in  *Zampa'  the  hand  of  a  master,  who 
to  the  spirit  of  Italian  mosic  unites  the  depth 
of  the  Gennan  and  the  elegance  of  the  French 
BchooL 

It  is  a  curious  fiM^  that  H^ld*s  own  country^ 
men  rank  the  <Pr^  aux  Cleros'  (Dec.  15. 183a) 
above  'Zampa,*  while  the  Germans  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  latter.  This  arises  pobablj  from 
the  critidsm  to  which  a  French  audience  instino* 
tively  subjects  the  literary  part  of  an  opera. 
Any  want  of  unanimity  between  dramatist  and 
composer  is  felt  at  once.  In  'Zampa'  this  is 
very  marked ;  for  the  book,  excellent  as  it  is  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  dramatic  situations, 
bears  macks  of  being  the  work  of  one  who  does 
not  believe  a  word  of  the  story  he  is  telling,  and 
has  therefore  no  sympathy  with  his  characters. 
Henoe  there  is  a  want  of  relation  between  the 
librettist  who  is  no  true  poet,  and  the  composer, 
who  moves  others  because  he  is  moved  himself, 
and  is  eloquent  because  he  is  sinoere.  In  the 
'  Pr^  aux  Clercs  *  on  the  other  hand,  the  action 
takes  place  in  a  region  more  accessible  to  the 
ordinary  run  of  play-goers,  and  the  drama  is  a 
very  pleanng  nationiJ  poem,  free  from  incon- 
ffrmties  and  well  adaptea  for  music.  In  setting 
it  Harold  not  only  did  much  to  elevate  the  tone 
of  French  op^ra-comique,  but  had  the  satis* 
faction  of  treating  a  nistorical  subject.  We 
might  specify  esch  number,  from  the  overture— 
as  full  of  warmth  and  colour  as  that  to  Zampa, 
but  forming  an  independent  symphony  not  built 
upon  the  materialB  of  the  opera — to  the  scene  of 
the  barque,  where  the  expressive  tones  of  the  violas 
and  cellos  complete  the  narrative  of  the  voices, 
and  the  whole  forms  one  of  the  finest  effects  of 
pathos  ever  produced  on  the  stage.  The  work  is 
characterised  throughout  by  unity  of  style,  variety 
of  accent,  and  sustained  inspiration,  always  kept 
within  the  limits  of  dramatic  truth.  The  great 
.requisites  for  a  creative  artist  are  colour,  dramatic 
instinct,  and  sensibility.  In  colour  Harold  was 
not  so  far  behind  Weber,  while  in  dramatic  in- 
stinct he  may  be  said  to  have  equalled  him. 
His  remark  to  a  friend  a  few  days  before  his 
death  nhows  his  own  estimate  of  his  work ;  '  I  am 
going  too  soon;  I  was  just  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  '  stage.'  So  modest  are  the  utterances 
of  these  great  poets,  who  are  the  glory  of  their 
art  and  their  nation ! 

On  January  19,  1833,  within  a  few  days  of 
his  4and  year,  and  but  a  month  after  the  pro- 
duction of  his  chef-d'oeuvre,  Harold  succumbed 
to  the  chest-malady  from  which  he  had  been  suf- 
fering for  some  time;  and  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  three  days  after '.  He  died  in  the 
Maison  des  Temes,  which  had  been  his  home 
since  his  marriage  with  Ad^le  EUse  BoUet  in 
1837,  and  now  forms  the  comer  of  the  Rue 
Bemours  and  the  Rue  Bayen,  on  the  side  of 
the  even  numbers.    Here  were  bom  his  three 

*  Thiu  too  Haydn,  at  the  end  of  hit  career,  spoke  of  hhnself  m 
harliifr  Juit  begun  to  know  how  to  nae  the  wind  tnstnimentt. 
s  Ilftlriry  oompleted  the  uaflnlshed  loore  of '  LudoTic.' 
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childzen : — ^Fsbdibahd,  an  aUe  avocat^  now  a 
senator;  AdKls,  married  in  1854  to  M.  damsr 
geran,  now  member  of  the  Paris  Conaeil  mmii- 
dpal;  and  Euoivix,  bom  183a,  a  gifted 
musician,  who  was  carried  off  in  185a  by  con- 
sumption. 

.Ajnong  the  many  critical  and  Uographical 
articles  on  this  eminent  composer,  we  may 
mention  those  of  Chaulieu,  Gastil-Blaxe^  Scodo, 
Adolphe  Adam,  a  brief  but  very  accurate  notioe 
with  portrait  in  the  '  Magasin  pittorasque*  ibr 
1873  (pp.  156-159),  and  above  all  'Harold 
sa  ^e  et  ses  oeuvres*  by  Jouvin  (Paris,  Hengd, 
1868,  8vo),  which  contains  many  of  his  own 
letters  and  memoranda.  In  society  he  shoved 
himself  a  brilliant  and  original  tiuker,  thoogh 
inclined  to  sarcasm.  The  best  portrait  is  t^ 
in  the  '  Magasin  pittores^ue.'  ma  friend  David 
d*  Angers  xnade  a  medaUion  of  him  in  Rome  in 
1815 ;  and  there  are  busts  by  Dantsn  (1853), 
Demesmay — ^now  in  the /oyer  of  the  new  Op^ 
and  Charles  Crauthier — in  the  library  of  Hm 
Conservatoire.  [6.C.] 

HERMANN,  Jacob  Z.    See  Zbuohxeb. 

HERSCHEL,SibFbidbriokWilliam,K.C.H., 
D.C.L.  ('SirWilliamHerschel'),  bora  at  Hanover, 
Nov.  15,  1738,  was  second  son  of  a  musidaii 
there.  He  received  a  good  education,  and  being 
destined  for  the  profession  of  his  &ther,  was,  al 
the  age  of  14,  placed  in  the  band  of  the  Hanove- 
rian regiment  of  guards.  He  came  to  v^itgimA 
with  the  regiment  about  1757  and  was  statioiied 
at  Durham.  He  soon  became  oziganist  of  Halibz 
parish  churuh,  and  continued  so  until  1 766.  when 
ne  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Octagon  Chapel, 
Bath.  Whilst  residing  at  Bath  he  turned  his 
attention  to  astronomy,  and  pursued  his  studiei 
for  several  years  during  the  intervals  of  his  pro* 
fesdonal  duties.  He  constructed  a  telescope  of 
large  dimensions,  and  in  1 781  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  a  supposed  comet,  which  soon  proved 
to  be  the  planet  Uranus.  He  was  tb^eupos 
appointed  private  astronomer  to  the  king,  with  a 
salary  of  £400  per  annnm,  and  abandoned  tlie 
musical  profession.  He  removed  to  Datchet  and 
afterwaids  to  Slough,  was  knighted,  and  received 
an  honorary  degree  at  Oxford.  In  the  summer 
of  1 79a  he  was  visited  at  Slough  by  Haydn.  He 
died  Aug.  33,  1822.  He  published  a  symphony 
for  orchestra  and  two  military  concertoa  for  wind 
instruments  in  1768. 

Jacob  Hebsohel,  his  elder  brother,  bom  abooi 
1 734,  was  master  of  the  king's  bimd  at  Hanover, 
came  to  England  and  died  here  in  179a.  He 
composed  some  instrumental  music.     [W.H.H.] 

HERZ,  Heutbioh,  bom  at  Vienna  Jan.  6. 1 806, 
son  of  a  musician  who,  anxious  to  turn  his  earlj 
talent  for  the  piano  to  the  best  account,  wisaly 
entered  him  in  1816  at  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris 
under  Pradher.  He  carried  off  the  prize  for  piano- 
forte-playing in  his  first  year,  smd  thenceforwaid 
his  career  was  continually  successfrd.  He  became 
virtually  a  Parisian,  and  was  knovim  as  Henri 
H  erz.  Li  1 8  3 1  Moecheles  visited  Paris,  and  thoogb 
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there  is  no  mention  of  Hen  in  that  part  of  his 
Journal,  yet  we  have  Herz*s  own  testimony^ 
that  Moschelee  had  mnoh  inflaenoe  in  the  im- 
proyement  of  his  style.  For  the  next  ten  years 
he  enjoyed  an  inunense  reputation  in  Paris  both 
as  a  writer  and  a  teacher,  and  his  compositions 
are  said  to  have  fetched  3  or  4  times  the  prices 
of  those  of  much  better  composers.  In  1831  he 
made  a  tour  in  Grermany  with  Lafont,  but  to 
judge  from  the  notices  in  the  AUg.  Zeitung 
Lafont  made  the  better  impression  of  the  two. 
In  1833  he  made  his  first  visit  to  London,  played 
at  the  Philharmonic  on  June  10,  and  gave  a 
concert  of  his  own,  at  which  he  played  duets 
with  Moecheles  and  with  J.  B.  Cnoner.  In 
184a  he  was  made  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte 
in  the  Conservatoire.  He  returned  the  following 
year,  appeared  again  at  the  Philharmonic  May 
5,  and  took  a  long  tour,  embracing  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin.  About  this  time  he  was  tempted 
to  join  a  pianoforte-maker  in  Paris  named  EJepfs, 
but  the  speculation  was  not  successful,  and  Hers 
lost  much  money.  He  then  established  a  factory 
of  his  own,  and  to  repair  his  losses  and  to  obtain 
the  neoessaiy  capital  for  this  made  a  journey 
through  the  United  States,  Mexico,  CaUfomia, 
and  &e  West  Indies,  which  lasted  from  1845 
till  1 85 1,  and  of  which  he  has  himself  written  an 
account  ('  Mes  voyages,'  etc.,  Paris  1866).  He 
then  devoted  himself  to  the  iriaking  of  pianos, 
and  at  the  Exposition  of  1855  ^  instruments 
obtained  the  highest  medal,  and  they  now  take 
rank  with  those  of  Pleyel  and  Erard.  In  1 874  he 
relinquished  his  Chair  at  the  Conservatoire. 

Hers  has  left  8  concertos  for  P.  F.  and  orchestra, 
and  other  oompositions  for  his  instrument  in 
every  recognised  form,  reaching  to  more  than  100 
in  number,  and  including  an  immense  number  of 
Variations.  His  Etudes  and  his  P.  F.  M^thode 
are  the  only  things  out  of  this  mass  that  are  at 
all  likely  to  survive  their  author.  His  brilliancy 
and  bravura  and  power  of  execution  were  pro- 
digious, but  they  were  not  supported  by  any 
more  solid  qualities,  as  in  the  case  of  Thalberg, 
Liszt,  Tausig,  Bulow,  and  other  great  executants. 
Hen  found  out  what  his  public  liked  and  what 
would  pay,  and  this  he  gave  them.  'Is  Hen 
prejudiced,'  says  MendelsMhn,'  'when  he  says 
the  Parisians  can  understand  and  appreciate 
nothing  but  variations  V 

Schumann  was  never  tired  of  making  fun  of 
his  pretensions  and  his  pieces.  His  G^esammelte 
Schriften  contain  many  reviews,  all  couched  in  the 
same  bantering  style.  In  £M;t  Hen  was  the  Geli- 
nek  of  his  day,  and  like  that  once  renowned  and 
popular  Abb^  is  doomed  to  n^id  oblivion.     [G.] 

HERZOG,  JoHANN  Gbobg,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man organ-player, bcm  Sept.  6,  i8aa,  at  Schmolz 
in  Bavaria.  His  earlier  career  was  passed  in 
Munich,  where  in  1842  he  became  organist,  in 
1849  cantor,  and  in  1850  professor  at  the  Con- 
servatorium.  In  55  he  removed  to  Erlangen, 
where  he  still  lives  as  teacher  in  the  University 
and  Director  of  the  Singakademie.    His  '  Pralu- 
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dienbuch*  and  his  'Handbuch  fiir  Organisten* 
are  widely  and  deservedly  known.  His  Organ 
school  is  a  work  of  very  great  merit,  and  his  Fan- 
tasias are  fine  and  effective  compositions.      [G.] 

HESELTINE,  James,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Blow, 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century  organ- 
ist of  St.  Katherine*s  Hospital,  near  the  Tower. 
In  1 71 1  he  was  elected  organist  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  retaining  his  London  appointment. 
Heseltine  composed  many  excellent  anUiems,  etc., 
a  few  of  which  are  still  extant  in  the  books  of 
some  of  the  cathedrals,  but  the  major  part  were 
destroyed  by  their  composer  upon  some  differ- 
ence between  him  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Durham.  He  died  in  1763.  A  portrait  of  him 
is  in  the  Music  School,  Oxford.  [W. H.  H.] 

HESSE,  Adolph  Fbisdbigh,  great  organ- 
player  and  composer,  son  of  an  organ-builder, 
bom  Aug.  30,  1509,  at  Breslau.  His  masten  in 
the  pianoforte,  composition,  and  the  organ,  were 
Bemer  and  £.  Kohler.  His  talent  was  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  induce  the  authorities  of  Breslau 
to  grant  him  an  allowance,  which  enabled  him 
to  visit  Leipzig,  Cassel,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and 
Weimar,  in  each  of  which  he  played  his  own 
and  other  compositions,  and  enjoyed  the  in- 
struction and  acquaintance  of  Hummel,  Rinck, 
and  Spohr.  In  183 1  he  obtained  the  poet  which 
he  kept  till  his  death,  that  of  organist  to  the 
church  of  the  Bemhardins,  Breslau.  In  1844  ^® 
opened  the  organ  at  S.  Eustaohe  in  Paris,  and 
astonished  the  Parisians  by  his  pedal  playing. 
In  1 85 1  he  was  in  London,  and  plaved  on  several 
of  the  organs  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde 
Park — ^protesting  much  against  the  unequal  tem- 
perament in  some  of  them.  But  his  home  was 
Breslau,  where  he  was  visited  by  a  constant 
stream  of  admirera  from  fieur  and  near  up  to  his 
death,  Aug.  5, 1863.  Hesse  was  director  of  the 
Symphony-Concerts  at  Breslau,  and  left  bdiind 
him  a  mass  of  oompositions  of  all  classes.  But 
it  is  by  his  organ  works  that  he  will  be  remem- 
bered. EUs  'Practical  Oiganist,'  containing  29 
pieces — amongst  them  the  well-known  variations 
on  *God  save  the  King*— has  bee|i  edited  by 
Lincoln  and  published  by  Novello.  A  complete 
collection  of  his  organ  works  was  edited  by 
Steggall  and  published  by  Boosey.  [G.j 

HEWE,  John,  in  1485,  received  13s.  9(2.  for 
repairing  the  organ  at  the  altar  of  Uie  Virgin 
in  York  Minster,  and  for  carrying  it  to  Uie 
House  of  the  Minorite  Brethren  and  bringing 
it  back  to  the  cathedral.  This  is  probably  the 
earliest  instance  to  be  found,  thougn  afterwards 
common,  of  one  church  lending  another  its 
organ.  [V.deP.] 

HEXACHORD.  In  order  to  remove  certain 
grave  difficulties  connected  with  the  Tetrachords 
of  the  Greek  tonal  mtem,  Gui^p  Aretinus  is^ 
said  to  have  propose^about  the  year  1024,  a 
new  arrangement,  based  upon  a  more  convenient 
division  of  the  scale  into  Hexachords — groups 
of  six  sounds,  so  disposed  as  to  place  a  diatonic 
semitone  between  the  third  and  fourth  notes 
of  each  series^  the  remaining  intervab  being 
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represented  by  tcmei.  The  louAds  of  which 
these  Hexachords  are  oompoeed  are  tinig,  by 
the  rules  of  this  system,  to  the  syllables  tU, 
re,  mi,  fa,  tol.  In,  the  semitone  falling  always 
between  the  syllables  mi  and  /a.  But,  m 
addition  to  this  syllabic  distinction,  the  notes 
of  each  entire  octave  are  provided  with  alpha- 
betioftl  names,  exactly  similar  to  those  now  in 
use— A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  6;  and,  these  names 
being  immutable,  it  follows,  that,  as  the  Heza^ 
ohoids  begin  on  different  notes,  and  constantly 
overlap  each  other,  the  same  tillable  is  not 
always  found  in  conjunction  with  the  same  letter. 
At  this  poiuf  arises  the  only  complication  with 
which  the  system  is  burthened — a  complication 
so  slight  that  it  is  well  worth  the  student's 
while  to  master  it,  seeing  that  its  bearing  upon 
the  treatment  of  the  Ec^esiastical  Modes,  and 
the  manaffement  of  Real  Fugue,  is  very  impOTtant 
indeed.     [See  Rbal  Fugue!] 

The  first,  or  Hard  Hezachord  {ffexaehordan 
dwum),  begins  bn  G,  the  first  line  in  the  bass : 
a  note  which  is  said  to  have  been  added,  be- 
low the  Greek  scale,  by  Guide,  who  called  it 
r  (gamma),  whence  the  word  ffammorut,  or 
gamut  :— 


-s 


B      G     D      fi 
mi    /ii     toi      la 

The  second,  or  Natural  Hezachord  (JTiesea- 
ehordon  naturaU),  begins  on  C,  the  second 
space: — 

m 


.a     ^ 

0     D" 
ut    re 


mi 


■:ac 


F      G 


A 
la 


On  comparing  these  two  examples  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  note  which,  in  the  first  Heza- 
chord, was  sung  to  the  syllable  fa,  is  here  sung 
to  ui.  Hence,  this  note,  in  the  collective  gamut, 
is  called  G  fa  W.  And  the  same  system  is  ibl* 
lowed  with  regard  to  all  notes  that  occur  in 
more  than  one  Hezachord. 

The  thirds  or  Soft  Hezachord  {Hexatihordon 
moUe),  begins  on  F,  the  fourth  line:  and,  in 
order  to  place  the  semitone  between  its  third 
and  fourth  soimds,  the  note,  B,  must  be  made  flat. 


:2s: 


Jto. 


P      G      A.     Hb     0      D 
fill      re    mi    /a     tol    la 

The  note,  simg,  in  the  second  Hezachord,  to 
the  syllable  fa,  is  here  sung  to  ui,  and  is  there- 
fore called  F  fa  ut.  The  nezt  note,  G,  is  sung 
to  «o/,  in  the  second  Hezachord,  re,  in  the  third, 
and  ut,  in  the  nezt  Hard  Hezachord,  beginning 
on  the  octave  G;  hence,  this  note  is  c^led  G 
aol  re  ut.  And  the  same  rule  is  followed  with 
regard  to  all  notes  that  appear  in  three  different 
Hexachords.  The  note  Bb,  occurring  only  in 
the  Soft  Hezachord,  is  always  called  B  fa.  Bi] 
is  called  B  mi,  from  its  place  in  the  Hard 
Hezachord,  where  alOne  it  is  found. 
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The  four  remaining  Hezacbord»—fer  tliereais 
seven  in  all — are  mere  recapitnlatioiiB  of  the  first 
three,  in  the  higher  octavea.  T^e  entire  scheme^ 
ther^iore,  may  be  refwesented,  thua — 


ITat 

Hex.  tiThe  Gamut 
7 

6 

Bla 

Eld. 

■ 

J)la 

Cm*/ 

Vtot 

DIanL 

ITm. 

oyb. 

CtolAu 

5 

Bt^mil 

B/b.  BmL 

1 

A<a 

Ami. 

Are 
GV« 

Alamirt. 

Hex-. 

Hex. 

Qimt 

Grt 

Qaoireid. 

4 

?/a 
Bim' 

P«t 

F/dmt, 

t    lEto 

Elami, 

Dte 

Bb./& 

ami 
G  re 

Deol 

DiT 

DIasolre. 

A      Hex. 

2 

C/a 

BQmt 

Are 

Cv< 

Caoi/auL 

BJii.   Bwti. 

Q90I 

^mi 

Dre 
Out 

Almmirt. 
GMlrtaC 

Hex. 

1 

F/.-. 

Bte 

C/a 
Bmi 

Vut 

ElamL 

DiWrt. 

C/avt 

BmL 

Art. 

Iri* 

The  art  of  oorrecUy  adiqpting  tiie  syllables  to 
the  sounds  is  called  Sohms^en.  So  long  ai 
the  compass  of  a  single.  Hezachofd  is  not  ez- 
ceeded,  its  Bohmsatioa:  remazm  immntahle. 
But»  when  a  melody  eztends  from  one  Heza* 
chord  into  the  nezt,  or  nezt  but  one,  the  syl- 
lables proper  to  the  new  series  are  aubstitnted— 
bv  a  change  called  a  Mutation — ^for  those"  of  tbe 
old  one.  In  the  following  example,  the  bar 
shows  the  place  at  which  the  syllablea  of  the 
Hezachord  of  C  are  to  be  sung  in  place  of  those 
belonging  to  thiit  of  G ;  the  syilableB  to  be 
omitted  being  placed  in  brackets. 


Heocachord  of  C 
(fU)      re      mi    /b       gel 


—I 
la 


m 


&     rj 


3s: 


tt( .    re     mik     fa 
Hexachord  of 


Z3C 


sc 


5 


;«>o  (ta) 


m 


The  Hezachord  of  C  pftsses,  froely,  either  into 
that  of  G,  or  F :  but  no  direct  oommmiicatioD 
between  tiie  two  latter  is  possible,  on  aeoonnt  of 
the  confusion  which  would  arise  between  the  Bb 
and  Bl).  The  mutation  usually  takes  place  at 
re,  in  aaoending ;  and  sol,  in  descending. 

We  have  said  that  this  subject  exerdaas  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of  Beal 
FuguOr  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes.  Without 
the  aid  of  Solmisation,  it  would  sometimes  be 
impossible  to  demonstrate,  in  these  Modes,  the 
fitUng  answer  to  a  given  subject ;  for^  in  order 
that  the  auswer  may  be  a  strict  one,  it  ia  neces- 
sary that  its  Solmisation  shall  oorrespondy  exactlj, 
in  one  Hezachord,  with  that  of  the  subject,  in 
another.  Failing  this  characteristic,  the  passage 
degenerates  into  one  of. mere  im^tfttj-oia.     lie 
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answer^  therefore,  given  at  h,  in  the  ibUo^n^ 
example,  to  the  rabject  at  a,  is,  as  Pietro  Aron 
justly  teaches,  an  answer  in  appearance  only, 
and  none  at  all  in  reality. 

a.  Subject,  io  the  Heia-      b.  Pretended  Amwer,  In  the 
cbord  of  0.  Hexaehord  of  O. 


ff 


3tE 


« 


^   a 


-»»- 


n  wd  fa  tol  f» 


^=(ifff 


I 


t 


A 


zz 


iU  rt   wd  /a   mi 
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As  an  instance  of  the  strict  method  of  treat- 
ment, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  in- 
structire  example  than  the  opening  of  Pales- 
tiina's  Mi89a  hrevis,  in  the  Thirteenth  Mode 
transposed,  where  the  Solmisation  of  the  answer, 
in  the  Hexaehord  of  F,  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  subject  in  the  Natural  Hexaehord. 

Now,  this  answer,  though  the  only  true  one 
possible,  oould  never  have  been  deduced  by  the 
taws  of  modem  Tonal  Fogne:    for,  nnoe  the 

Ajovnt  in  Hexacb.  of  F.  ) 


Cavtub 


Altus 


Bassus 


^ 


^ 


Sabjectin 

«8R- 


i^ 


Answer  in 


^ 


Hexscb. 


zz: 


mi  fa 
Hexaeh. 
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subject  begins  on  the  second  degree  of  the  scale 
— by  no  means  an  miusual  arrangement  in  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Modes — the  cu8> 
tomaiy  reference  to  the  Tonic  and  Dominant 
would  not  only  have  fiuled  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  question,  but  would  even  have  tended 
to  obscure  it,  by  suggesting  D  as  a  not  impos- 
sible response  to  the  initial  G. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples :  but 
we  trust  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that 
those  who  would  rightly  understand  the  mag- 
nificent Real  Fugues  of  Palestrina  and  Anerio, 
will  not  waste  the  time  they  devote  to  the  study 
of  Guido*s  Hexaohords."  To  us,  familiar  with  a 
clearer  system,  their  machinery  may  seem  un- 
necessarily cumbrous.  We  may  wonder,  that, 
with  the  Octave  within  his  reach,  the  great 
Benedictine  should  have  gone  so  far  out  of  the 
way,  in  his  search  for  the  means  of  passing  from 
one  group  of  sounds  to  another.  But,  we  must 
remember  that  he  was  patiently  groping,  in  the 
dark,  for  an  as  yet  undiscovered  truth.  We 
look  down  upon  his  Hexachords  firom  the  per- 
fection of  the  Octave.  He  looked  up  to  them 
from  the  shortcomings  of  the  Tetrachord.  In 
order  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  con- 
tribution to  musical  science,  we  must  try  to 
imagine  ourselves  in  his  place.  Whatever  may 
be  the  defects  of  his  system,  it  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  any  that  preceded  it :  and,  so  long 
as  the  Modes  continued  in  general  use,  it  ful- 
filled its  purpose  perfectly.  [W.S.  R.] 

HEYTHER*  or  HEATHER,  Wiluah,  Mus. 
Doc.,  bom  at  Harmondsworth,  Middlesex,  was  a 
lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  on  March 
a  7,  i6x  5,  sworn  a  gentleman  of  Uie  Chapel  Royal. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Camden ;  they 
occupied  the  same  house  in  Westminster,  and 
when,  in  1609,  Camden  was  attacked  by  a  pesti- 
lential disease,  he  retired  to  Hevther*s  house  at 
Chislehurst  to  be  cured,  and  there  he  died  in 
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1623,  having  appointed  Heyther  his  executor. 
When  Camden  founded  the  history  lecture  at 
Oxford  in  i6aa,  he  made  his  friend  Heyther 
the  bearer  to  the  University  of  the  deed  of  en- 
dowment. The  University  on  that  occasion  com- 
pHmented  Heyther  by  creating  him  Doctor  of 
Music,  May  18,  i6aa.  (As  to  the  improbable 
story  of  Gibbons  having  composed  his  exercise 
for  him,  see  Gibbons,  Oblakdo.)  In  i6a6-7 
Heyther  founded  the  music  lecture  at  Oxford, 
and  endowed  it  with  £176*.  Sd,  per  ann.  The 
deed  bears  date  Feb.  a,  of  a  Charles  I.  Richard 
Nicholson,  Mus.  Bac.,  organist  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, was  the  first  professor.  Dr.  Heyther  died 
in  July  1 6a 7,  and  was  buried  Aug.  i  in  the  south 
aisle  of  tiie  choir  of  Westminster  Abb^.  He 
gave  £xoo  to  St.  Margaret's  Hospital  in  Tothxll 
Fields,  oonmioDly  kiu>wn  as  the  Green  Coat 
Schod.  lliere  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  his  doctor's 
robes  in  the  Music  School,  Oxford,  which  is  en- 
graved by  Hawkins  (diap.  i  ao).         [W.  H.  H.] 

HIDDEN  FIFTHS  AND  OCTAVES  (Lat. 
Qtttnto  eooperke,  «eu  abseonditce;  Germ.  Ver- 
dedete  Quinten),  EUdden  Fifths,  or  Octaves,  are 
held  to  be  produced,  whenever  two  parts  pro- 
ceed, in  similar  motion,  towards  a  single  Fifth,  or 
Octave,  to  which  one  of  them  at  least  progresses 
by  a  leap,  as  in  the  following  example  :^ 


^ 


za: 


^  I .  M  ^  y 


Progressions  such  as  these  are  prohibited,  be* 
cause,  were  the  leaps  filled  up  by  the  intervals 
of  the  Diatonic  Scale,  the  hidden  'consecutives' 
[see  Consbcutivb]  would  at  onoe  be  converted 
mto  real  ones,  thus  :^ 


It  may  be  urged,  that,  as  the  leaps  are  not 
intended  to  be  filled  up,  the  forbidden  sequence 
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{■  not  formed,  and  there  renuunft,  therefore,  no- 
thing to  be  condemned. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  is  twofold.  In 
the  first  phtoei  the  impression  left  on  the  ear  by 
Hidden  Fifths  or  Octaves  is  sometimes  almost 
as  strongly  marked  as  that  produced  by  real 
ones ;  the  ear  itself  possessing  the  fisciilty  of 
filling  up  the  leaps,  in  imagination,  when  tempted 
to  do  so  by  the  nature  of  the  progression  sub- 
mitted to  it.  Secondly,  in  unaccompanied  vocal 
music — to  which  the  prohibition  most  particu- 
larly refers — ^the  least  tendency  on  the  part  of 
an  incautious  singer  to  bridge  over  the  leap  by 
means  of  a  portcimento  would  instantly  produce 
the  effect  indicated  in  the  above  example. 

Nevertheless,  the  law  against  Bidden  Fifths 
and  Octaves  is  not  an  inelastic  one.  It  is  true, 
that,  in  two-part  counterpoint,  they  are  as 
sternly  condemned  as  the  most  glaring  sequence 
of  real  Fifths.  Even  in  three  parts  their  pre- 
sence is  scarcely  tolerated.  But,  in  four  or  more 
parts,  they  are  only  to  be  rejnehended  under 
certain  conditions.  For  instance,  between  the 
extreme  parts  they  should  only  be  used  as  a 
means  of  escape  nom  some  serious  difficulty. 
Between  one  extreme  and  one  mean  part  they 
are  considered  less  objectionable.  Between  two 
mean  parts  there  is  little  to  be  said  against 
them ;  and,  when  one  of  the  parts  concerned  in 
their  formation  moves  a  semitone,  they  are  fireely 
permitted,  even  between  treble  and  bass.  Bear« 
ing  these  rules  in  mind,  the  student  can  scarcely 
go  very  fiur  wrong ;  and,  should  he  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  detecting  the  faulty  progressions,  it  may 
be  removed  by  a  reference  to  the  old  law,  which 
enacts  that  'A  Perfect  Concord  may  not  be 
approached  in  similar  motion.* 

The  great  masters  of  the  T6th  century  were 
&r  more  lenient  towards  Hidden  Fifths  and 
Octaves  than  many  modem  theorists.  In  the 
works  of  Palestrina  and  his  contemporaries,  ex- 
amples, even  between  extreme  parts,  may  be 
found  on  almost  every  page.^  These  composers 
also  delighted  in  hidmg  Fifths  and  Octaves  in 
another  and  a  singularly  beautiful  way.  It  is  of 
course  understood  that  such  progressions  are 
only  forbidden  when  they  occur  between  the 
same  two  parts.  When  formed  between  difierent 
voices,  by  means  of  crossing  the  parts,  they  are 
perfectly  lawful ;  as  in  the  following  combina- 
tions from  Palestrina's  'Missa  Pape  Maroelli' 
and  'Missa  Brevis*:— 


^P^ 


^^ 


I 


I 


The  effect  of  such  passages  as  these,  when 
sung  without  accompaniment,  is  perfectly  pure 
and  beautiful ;  but  when  arranged  for  keyed  in- 
struments, where  the  motion  of  the  parts  cannot 
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be  distinguished,  they  become  simply  intolerabls. 
In'  this  form  they  degenerate  into  sequences  of 


^  i'd  iij> 


the  most  vulvar  character ;  but  this  is  not  the 
fonn  in  which  Palestrina  intended  them  to  be 
heard.  [W.S.R.J 

HIOHLAIId  FLINa.  A  step  in  dandng, 
peculiar  to  the  Scotch  Highlands.  The  name  is 
commonly  transferred  to  the  dance  itself.  The 
term  *fiing'  expresses  the  kicking  gesture  whieh 
characterises  it.  When  a  horse  kicks  by  mer^ 
raising  one  leg  and  striking  with  it,  he  is  ssid, 
in  grooms'  parlance,  to  '  fli^  like  a  cow.'  The 
perfonner  oances  on  each  leg  alternately,  and 
Jlinga  the  other  leg  in  front  and  behind.  The 
Highland  Fling,  in  which  three,  four,  or  more 
persons  may  take  part,  is  danced  to  the  mode  of 
the  Strathspey.    The  following  is  a  specimen :~ 

Marquis  of  ffunOs^s  HigUamd  Fling. 


^..^uJ^ 


[E.J.P.] 

HIGH  MASS(Lat.Jlf<Ma5bImni8;  Fr.Gramf- 
mesBe;  Geim.  Qrotte  Metae).  Mass,  sung  through- 
out, with  full  Ceremonial,  ihs  Priest  bei^  assiited 
by  Deacon  and  Subdeacon,  Master  of  Ceranamei^ 
lliurifer  and  two  Acolyths.  A  Mass,  sung  with 
equally  solemn  music,  but  without  the  »«■»■*•«« 
of  a  Deacon  and  Subdeaoon,  and  without  the  use  of 
Incense,  is  called  a  ifwta  cantata,  at  Sung  Hsm. 

Low  Mass  is  said  by  the  Priest,  without  music, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  one  Server  only.  [See 
Mass.]  [W.S.R] 

HILL,  W.,  &  SON  are  organ  builders  in  Loa- 
don.  The  house  was  foundml  by  John  Snetskr 
about  1755,  who  was  succeeded  in  1780  by  his 
foreman,  Ohrmann.  ^SvETasLEB.]  The  latter  had 
a  partner,  W.  Nutt,  m  1790,  who  was  afttfwvdi 
jomed  by  Thomas  Elliott  about  1803.  After 
Elliott  had  done  business  for  some  time  slooc^ 
he  took  as  partner,  in  1835,  William  HUL  i 
Lincolnshire  man,  who  had  inanied  his  daughter, 
and  died  in  1833,  Hill  remaining  alone  ostS 
1837,  when  he  was  joined  by  fVederie  Davisoo. 
After  1838  Davison  left  to  become  a  paziaieraf 
John  Gray,  and  the  firm  became  W.  Hill  k  Son. 
[Gbat  &  Davisov.]  Hill  died  Dec  x8, 1870L 
He  deserves  the  gratitude  of  1gwgli«K  oiginiits 
for  having,  in  conjunction  witli  Gauntlett^  intro- 
duced the  OC  compass  into  this  ooontiy. 
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Elliott  &  Hill  built  the  present  organ  in  York 
Minster,  since  which  the  Hills  have  built,  amongst 
many  oUiers,  the  oi^gans  of  Ely,  Worcester,  and 
Manchester  Cathedrals,  Birmingham  Town  Hall, 
St.  Peter's,  ComhiU,  and  All  Saints',  Margaret 
St.,  London,  Melbourne  Town  Hall, etc.  [V.deP.] 
HILLER,  Dr.  FzRDiNAin),  one  of  the  most 
eminent   of  living  German   musicians,   distin- 
guished alike  as  composer,  conductor,  pianist, 
and  writer,  bom  of  Jewish  parents  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main,  Oct.  34, 1811.   His  first  music- 
lessons  were  from  a  violinist  named  Hofinann, 
who  did  little  beyond  allowing  him  to  form  his 
taste  by  playing  the  sonatas  of  Mozart  and  Bee- 
thoven.    Instruction  on  the  pianoforte  he  re- 
ceived from  Aloys  Schmidt,  ana  in  harmony  and 
counterpoint  from  Vollweiler.   At  10  he  played 
a  concerto  of  Mozart's  in  public,  and  at  1 2  b^;an 
to  compose.    Though  educated  for  a  learned  pro- 
fession, he  was  allowed  to  tiUce  up  the  study  of 
music  in  earnest;  and  in  1825  was  placed  with 
Hummel  at  Weimar.    Here  for  a  time  his  atten- 
tion was  absorbed  by  composition,  for  Hummel, 
recognising  his  obvious  bent,  allowed  him  to  take 
his  own  course.    His  master's  criticisms  on  hia 
early  compositions  were  severe  and  disheartening, 
but  Hiller  proved  the  r^sdity  of  his  artistic  im- 
pulse by  never  allowing  himself  to  be  discouraged 
from  further  effort  ami  deeper  study,  both  in 
music  and  literature.    In  1827  he  accompanied 
Hummel  on  a  professional  tour  to  Vienna,  and 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  Beethoven  on  hia 
death-bed  and  of  witnessing  the  dissipation  of 
the  cloud  which  had  once  interrupted  his  inter- 
course with  Hummel.    Of  this  meeting  he  has 
given  an  interesting  account  from  memory  in  his 
*Aus  dem  Tonleben'  (2nd  series).     While  in 
Vienna  he  published  his  op.  i ,  a  pianoforte  quartet 
written  in  Weimar.    He  then  returned  to  Frank- 
fort, but  stayed  there  only  a  short  time,  in  spite 
of  his  advantageous  intercourse  with  Schelble, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  push  on  to  Paris,  at  that 
time  the  head-quarters  of  music  and  eveiything 
else.    His  stay  in  Paris  lasted  from  1828  to  35, 
with  one  break  caused  by  the  death  of  his  &ther. 
He  acted  for  a  time  as  professor  in  Choron's 
I  Institution  de  Musique,'  but  afterwards  lived 
independently,  perfecting  himself  as  a  pianist 
and  composer,  and  enjoying  the  best  society. 
There  is  scarcely  a  well-known  man  of  that 
^riod,  particularly  among  musicians,  with  whom 
Hiller  was  not  on  good  terms.     Besides  Men- 
delssohn, whom  he  met  as  a  boy  at  Frankfort 
and  with  whom  he  remained  in  the  closest  friend- 
ship to  a  late  date,  he  was  intimate  with  Cheru- 
bini,  Rossini.  Chopin,  Liszt,  Meyerbeer,  Berlioz, 
Nourrit,  Heine,  and  many  others.     Fdtis,  in  his 
Biographic  Univer8elle,give8 further  particulars  of 
this  stay  in  Paris,  and  especially  of  Hiller*s  con- 
certs, in  which  F^tis  took  part.    Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  his  performances  of  Bach  and  Beetho- 
ven had  an  important  share  in  making  the  works 
of  those  great  masters  better  known  in  France. 
He    was    the    first    to    play    Beethoven's    Eb 
Concerto  in  Paris ;  and  his  classical  soir^,  given 
in  company  with  Baillot^  excited  much  attention 
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at  the  time.    From  Paris  he  returned  to  Frank- 
fort, conducted  the  Caecilien-Verein  in  1836  and 
37  during  Schelble's  illness,  and  then  passed  on 
to  Milan,  where  he  again  met  Liszt  and  Rossini. 
Rossi  furnished  him  with  the  librettoof '  Romilda,' 
which  he  set  to  music,  and  which,  through  the 
intervention  of  Rossini,   was  produced  at  the 
Scala  in  1839,  ^"^  without  success.    Here  also 
he  began  his  oratorio  'Die  Zerstorung  Jerusa- 
lems,'  perhaps  his  most  important  work,  and 
one  that  interested  Mendelssohn  so  much  that 
he  induced  Hiller  to  pass  the  winter  of  1839  ^ 
Leipsic,  personally  superintending  its  production 
(April  2,  1840),  which  was  most  successful,  and 
was  followed  by  performances  at  Fnmkfort,  Ber- 
lin, Dresden,  Vienna,  Amsterdam,  and  elsewhere. 
On  his  second  journey  to  Italy  in  1 841,  he  went 
to  Rome,  add  studied  old  Itidian  Church  music 
under  the  guidance  of  Baini,  of  whom  he  has 
recorded  his  recollections  ('Tonleben,'  ii.  loi). 
On  his  return  to  Germany  he  lived  successively  in 
Frankfort,  Leipsic  (conducting  the  Gewandhaus 
Concerts  of  1843-4),  and  Dresden.      Here  he 
produced  two  more  operas,  'Traum  in  der  Christ- 
nacht,'  and  'Conradun.*     During  this  time  he 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Spohr,  Mendelssohn, 
the  Schumanns,   David,  Hauptmann,  Joachim, 
and  many  more  illustrious  artists.     A  lasting 
memorial  of   this  period  is  preserved   in   the 
dedication  of  Schumann's  P.  F.  Concerto  to  him — 
*  freundschaftlich  zugeeignet.'  In  1847  he  became 
municipal  capellmeister  at  Dttsseldor^  and  in 
1850  accepted  a  similar  post  at  Cologne,  where  he 
organised  the  Conservatorium,  and  became  its 
first  director.    This  post  he  still  (1879)  retains, 
and  in  his  v^ous  capacities  of  composer,  con- 
ductor, teacher,  and  liUereUeur,  has  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  music  in  the  Rhenish  Pro- 
vinces.   He  gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  musical 
society  of  which  he  was  conductor,  that  its  con- 
certs  have  been  long  considered  among  the  best 
in  Germany.    The  Lower  Rhine  Festivals,  which 
he  conducted  from  1850  as  often  as  they  were 
held  at  Cologne,  have  however  chiefly  contributed 
to  gain  him  his  high  reputation  as  a  conductor. 
Aji  a  teacher  his  career  is  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  CJolpgne  Conservatorium. 
Among  his  numerous  pupils  uiere,  the  best-known 
is  Max  Bruch.    He  has  occasionally  left  Cologne 
to  make  concert-tours  in  Germany,  or  longer 
excursions  abroad.    He  conducted  the  Italian 
opera  in  Paris  for  a  time  (1852-53),  and  visited 
Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  where  in  1870  he 
conducted  a  series  of  conc^is  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society.    England  he  has  visited  several 
times,   particulariy  in  1871,  when  his  cantata 
'Nala  und  Damajanti'  was  performed  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival,  and  in  1872,  when  he  was 
enthusiastically  received  both  as  a  pianist  and 
conductor  of  his    own  works  at  the  Monday 
Popular  and  Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  and  also 
in  Liverpool  ana  Manchester. 

Hiller  s  published  works  (to  Feb.  1879)  number 
183.  They  include.  Chamber  music — 5  P.  F. 
quartets ;  5  trios ;  5  string  quartets ;  Sonatas  for 
P.  F.  alone,  and  wiUi  violin  and  cello ;  a  suite '  in 
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Canone '  for  P.  F.  and  yiolin ;  Serenade  for  P.  F. 
and  cello;  'Modeme  Suite*  for  P. F.;  and  a 
masB  of  other  pianoforte  comporitiouB,  including 
34  Etudes,  *  rhythmische  Studien/  Impromptu 
'  zur  Guitarre/  operettas  without  words,  etc.  etc. 
Orchestral  works — 4  overtures,  including  that 
to  '  Demetrius ' ;  a  Festival  March  for  the 
opening  of  the  Albert  Hall ;  3  s^phonies,  in- 
cluding that  with  the  motto  '£s  muss  dooh 
FrUhling  werden* ;  etc.  etc.  Vocal  compositions — 
2  oratorios,  'Die  Zerstdrung  Jerusalems*  and 
'Saul';  5  operas,  including  'Die  Katacomben,* 
'Der  Deserteur,'  and  many  smaller  works ;  Lieder ; 
choruses,  mixed  and  for  men^s  voices  only;  motets, 
psalms,  etc. ;  a  number  of  cantatas  for  soli,  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  especially  *  O  weint  um  Sie '  from 
Byron's  Hebrew  Melodies,  op.  49,  '  Yer  sacrum,' 
op.  75  ;  '  Nala  und  Damajanti,'  written  for  Bir- 
mingham ;  '  Israels  Siegesgesang,'  op.  15 1 ;  and 
his  'Prometheus,'  op.  t 75,  and ' Rebecca,  op.  i8a. 
His  literuy  works  include  a  crowd  of  interesting 
articles,  biographical,  critical,  and  miscellaneous, 
contributed  to  the  'Kolnische  Zeitung.'  many 
of  them  republished  under  the  title  'Aus  dem 
Tonleben  unserer  Zeit,'  2  volumes  in  1867,  with 
a  '  Neue  Folge'  in  1871,  and  a  4th  vol.  *  Person- 
liches  und  Musikalisches'  in  1876.  He  has  also 
published  his  recollections  of  Mendelssohn — 
which  appeared  in  Macmillan's  Magazine,  and 
were  reprinted  separately  with  a  d^ication  to 
Queen  victoria — ^and  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
Cherubini,  first  printed  in  the  same  periodicaL 
He  has  recently  edited  a  volume  of  letters  by 
Hauptmann  to  Spohr  and  other  well-known 
musicians.  To  complete  the  list,  we  may  add — 
additional  accompaniments  for  Handel's  '  Debo« 
rah'  (for  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival  1834),  and 
'  Theodora' ;  and  an  instruction  book '  Uebungen  ' 
sum  Studium  der  Harmonie  und  des  Gontra- 
puncts'  (and  ed.  i860). 

Hiller  occupies  in  some  respect  the  same  posi- 
tion which  Spohr  held  before  his  death,  as  the 
'Altmeister/  the  representative  of  the  old  das- 
sical  school.  His  pleasant  genial  personality, 
and  his  great  inteUigence  and  wide  range  of 
knowledge,  make  him  welcome  wherever  he  goes. 
In  England  he  has  many  friends,  who  are  always 
glad  to  see  him,  and  hear  his  delicate  legato  style 
of  playing,  soon,  alas,  to  be  numbered  with  the 
things  of  the  past. 

Being  throughout  his  life  in  easy  circumstances, 
he  has  been  idways  able  to  indulge  his  taste  for 
a  variety  of  intellectual  interests,  to  the  neglect 
perhaps  of  that  concentration  of  the  whole  powers 
which  is  necessary  to  stamp  any  mental  pro- 
duction as  a  work  of  genius.  But  the  advan- 
tages of  such  an  education  were  not  lost  upon 
him.  He  gained  from  it  a  general  ease  and 
flexibility  of  mind,  and  a  re&ied  taste  for  all 
that  is  intellectual.  These  are  the  qualities 
which,  combined  with  his  avoidance  of  all  mere 
dilettanteism,  and  his  grasp  of  that  which  is 
sterling,  grave,  and  essential,  have  enabled  him 
to  accomplish  something  of  value  in  each  depart- 
ment he  has  touched.  It  is  not  easy  to  point 
out  the  special  characteristics  of  his  work,  as  it 
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possesses  few  of  those  prominent  traits  whidi 
catch  the  eye  at  once.  Although  he  has  been  con- 
stantly attracted  by  the  danical  period,  his  talent 
is  essentially  modem,  as  lus  elegant  and  wdl- 
chosen  melody,  his  piquant  rhythm,  and  his  in- 
teresting harmony,  never  trivial,  sufficiently 
prove.  Humorous  and  graoefnl,  raUier  than  pio- 
found,  his  mode  of  expression  is  always  elevated, 
pleasing,  and  clever,  and  with  a  delicate  polish  of 
each  separate  part  which  is  very  charactaristac 
Facility  of  invention,  and  mastery  of  the  techni- 
calities of  composition  may  have  sometimes  sup- 
plied the  place  of  true  creative  instinct ;  but  g:ive 
nim  a  really  important  theme,  and  he  produces 
music  that  will  undoubtedly  live.  His  *  Destnio- 
tion  of  Jerusalem,'  his  Spring  Symphony  in  £ 
minor  (already  mentioned),  his  Pianoforte  Concerto 
in  F|  minor,  and  more  than  one  of  bis  pianoforts 
works,  are  surely  destined  to  survive.  All  his 
writings,  both  in  music  and  literattire,  show  real 
talent  and  thought,  a  genuine  artistic  turn  of  mind, 
and  often  a  very  happy  mode  of  expression.  He 
forms  one  of  that  circle  of  musicians,  a  few  of 
whom  are  still  living,  who  have  made  it  the 
object  of  their  lives  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
classical  music.  At  a  time  when  Italian  opera, 
and  a  brilliant  and  important  though  somewhat 
barren  devotion  to  mere  execution,  exercised  an 
undue  influence  on  the  minds  of  musicians,  these 
men  upheld  the  standard  of  serious  and  solid 
music,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  their  indefii^g- 
able  exertions  that  Bach's  deep  thought  awl 
Beethoven's  passionate  energy  are  appreciated  as 
they  now  are.  Brought  up  and  living  to  old  age 
in  this  classical  atmosphere,  a  friend  of  Mendda* 
sohn  and  Schumann,  vid  thinking  with  them  on 
these  subjects,  Hiller  has  natunJly  but  little 
sympathy  with  the  so-oalled  new  German  schooL 
He  nas  never  concealed  his  sentiments  on  thii 
point,  but  we  may  confidently  say  that  he  has 
never  expressed  them  in  a  manner  unworthy  of 
him  as  a  man  or  an  artist.  [A.M.] 

HILLER,  JoHANN  Adah,  whose  real  name 
vTas  H&LLEB,  bom  Dec.  25,  1728  (4  years  before 
Joseph  Haydn),  at  Wendiach-Ossig  near  Goriiia 
in  IVussia,  the  son  of  a  school-master  and  parish- 
clerk.  He  lost  his  father  when  barely  six,  and 
had  a  hard  struggle  to  obtain  his  education.  He 
possessed  a  fine  treble  voice,  and  had  aheadj 
acquired  considerable  fidcility  on  various  instru- 
ments, and  he  quickly  turned  these  talents  to 
account.  He  passed  from  the  Gymnanum  at 
Gorlitz  to  the  Kreuzschule  at  Dresden,  where 
he  studied  the  harpsichord  and  thorough-bafl 
under  Homilius.  It  was  however  tiie  aperaa  and 
sacred  compositions  of  Hasse  and  Graun  wbidi 
exercised  the  most  lasting  influence  upon  him. 
Hasse's  operas,  of  which  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  excellent  performances,  had  a  qpecisl 
attraction  for  him,  and  he  copied  the  scoree  of 
several.  In  1751  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  where,  besides  his  legal  studies,  he  de* 
voted  much  attention  to  music,  'partly  from 
choice,  partly  from  necessity,'  aa  he  himself  re- 
lates. He  took  part  in  the  so-called  'Groflses 
Concert '  both  as  flutist  and  singer,  and  began  to 
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make  his  way  as  a  composer  and  author.  In 
1 754  he  entered  the  household  of  Count  Briihl, 
the  Saxon  minister,  as  tutor,  and  in  this  capacity 
accompanied  his  pupil  to  Leipsic  in  1758.  A 
hypochondriacal  tendency,  which  overshadowed 
his  whole  life,  caused  him  not  only  to  resign  this 
appointment,  but  also  to  refuse  the  offer  of  a 
Professorship  at  St.  Petersburg.  Henceforward 
be  lived  independently  at  Leipsic,  engaged  in 
literature  and  music,  and  actively  employed  in 
promoting  the  public  concerts ;  and  it  is  largely 
owing  to  his  exertions  that  they  afterwards 
reached  so  high  a  pitch  of  excellence.  He  was 
appointed  director  in  1 763,  and  immediately  took 
steps  to  improve  the  choruses.  In  1771  he 
founded  a  school  for  the  cultivation  of  singing, 
which  he  supported  by  giving  performances  of 
the  oratorios  of  Handel,  Graun,  etc.  As  paid 
director  of  a  society  for  the  practice  of  music, 
he  established  '  Concerts  Spirituels  *  (so  called 
after  the  Paris  concerts  of  that  name),  which 
took  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  failure  of  the 
old  'Grosses  Concert.'  In  1 781  this  'Concert- 
InsUtut*  moved  into  the  newly-built  hall  of  the 
'Gewandhaus/  and  thus  originated  the  'Gewand- 
hauB  Concerts*  of  world-wide  celebrity.  Not 
content  with  this  he  composed  for  ihe  then 
flourishing  theatre  at  Leipsic,  a  series  of  '  Singr 
spiele,*  which  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to 
perpetuate  his  name  in  the  history  of  music. 
Though  doubtless  an  adaptation  of  the  French 
operetta,  Hiller  established  the  German  'Sing- 
spier  as  a  separate  branch  of  art.  He  took  for 
his  basis  the  simple '  Lied,*  a  form  which  brought 
it  within  the  capacities  of  the  company,  who  were 
by  no  means  trained  singers;  but  within  these 
narrow  limits  he  developed  a  variety  of  inven- 
tion and  expression,  a  delicacy  and  precision  of 
character,  which  at  once  secured  universal  ap- 
proval, and  have  sufficed  to  maintain  this  class 
of  piece  to  the  present  day.  He  enlarged  both 
the  form  and  substance  of  the  'Lied'  proper,  by 
departing  from  the  simple  strophe,  and  giving 
to  the  songs  a  specific  dramatic  colouring  in 
accordance  with  the  character.  He  also  intro- 
duced 'morceaux  d'ensemble,'  and  traces  are 
not  wanting  of  the  beginnings  even  of  the 
dramatic  '  scena.*  Of  these  '  Singspiele'  Hiller 
composed  14,  each  containing  30  numbers  of  this 
'lied '-like  character.  The  best  known  are  'Lis- 
vart  und  Dariolette,'  '  Lottchen  am  Hof,'  '  Liebe 
auf  dem  Lande,'  '  Dorfbarbier,'  and  especially 
'  Die  Jagd,*  which  has  kept  the  stage  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  is  even  still  performed.  He  also 
wrote  a  quantity  of  sacred  songs  and  'Lieder,' 
which  had  their  share  in  bringing  to  perfec- 
tion this  style  of  composition — so  sigfnificant  a 
contrast  to  the  Italian  'aria/  Having  been  in- 
duced to  accompany  his  pupils,  the  two  Fraulein 
Podleska,  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Courland 
at  Mittau,  Hiller  made  so  favourable  an  impres- 
sion, that  on  Ms  departure  he  was  appointed 
court-chapelmaster,  with  a  salary.  In  1786  his 
many  services  to  the  cause  of  music  were  recom- 
pensed by  the  appointment  as  Cantor  and  musical 
director  to  the  Thomas  schule  in  Leipsic.    This 
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post  he  held  till  1801,  and  his  death  took  place 
m  1804,  after  much  trouble  firom  the  old  hypo- 
chondria. As  composer,  conductor,  teacher,  and 
author,  Hiller's  industry  was  indefatigable.  His 
instrumental  compositions  are  now  quite  anti- 
quated, but  not  so  his  vocal  works.  These  consist 
chiefly  of  motets  and  the  'Singspiele'  already 
named ;  but  the  following  must  not  be  omitted : — 
'  Choralmelodien  zu  Gellerts  geistlichen  Oden  nnd 
Liedem'  (1761);  'Weisse's  Lieder  fiir  Kinder' 
(i  769) ;  '  50  geistliche Lieder  fUr  Kinder'  (i 774); 
and  '  Yierstimmige  Chor-arien*  (1794).  Of  his 
larger  works  may  be  cited,  a  '  Passions-cantata,' 
and  a  looth  Psalm,  both  much  prized  by  his 
contemporaries.  Hiller  also  composed  a '  Choral- 
buch'  (1793),  with  two  appendices  (1794  and 
1797))  lAi^ly  used  in  his  day.  though  since 
widely  condemned.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  he  lived  in  a  time  of  general  softness  and 
relaxation,  when  all  music  took  its  tone  from 
Italian  opera.  Hasse  and  Graun  were  the  models 
of  his  taste,  whom  he  revered  all  his  life.  But 
he  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  renovation  of  music  originated 
by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  was  powerfully  im- 
pressed by  Handel,  whUe  for  Bach  and  Gluck  he 
entertained  a  bare  outward  respect,  with  no  real 
sympathy.  He  had  deeply  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
that  insipid  and  shallow  age,  which  being  entirely 
without  feeling  for  histori^  propriety,  permitted 
arbitrary  changes  in  the  treatment  of  older  works, 
which  to  our  day  of  historical  enlightenment  seem 
as  astounding  as  they  are  impertinent.  This  Is 
very  remarkable  in  Hiller's  careful  editions  of 
classical  works.  Thus  he  introduced  many  al- 
terations of  his  own  into  a  German  edition  of 
Handel's  'Jubilate/  under  the  title  of  the  100th 
Psalm ;  and  arranged  Pergolesi's  two-pari '  Stabat 
Mater*  for  a  four-part  choir.  He  also  edited 
Hasse's  'Pilgrimme  auf  Golgatha,'  Graun's  'Tod 
Jesu,'  and  Haydn's  'Stabat  Mater'  with  German 
words,  and  in  an  abridged  form  for  pianoforte. 
Still  much  praise  is  due  to  him  fiar  his  frequent 
performances  of  oratoriofi,  chiefly  thos*  of  Handel. 
The  'Messiah'  especially  was  given  at  Berlin, 
Breslau,  Leipsic,  and  other  places,  with  nearly  as 
much  ^clat  as  at  the  great  festivals.  As  an  au- 
thor Hiller  was  painstaking  and  prolific.  Besides 
several  single  articles  in  periodicals  he  edited  a 
weekly  paper,  '  Wochentliche  Nachrichten  und 
Anmerkungen  die  Musik  betreffend'  (1766- 
1 770).  He  had  always  given  great  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  singing,  and  two  instruction 
books  of  that  kind — '  Anweisung  sum  musikal- 
isch-richtigen  Gesange'  (1774%  and  'Anweisung 
zum  musikalisch  zierlichen  Gesange'  (1780),  are 
among  the  most  valuable  of  his  works.  He  also 
published  a  good  method  for  violin.  He  edited 
'  Lebensbeschreibunffen  bertihmter  Musikgelehr- 
ten  und  Tonkiinstler  (i  vol.  1 784),  with  his  auto- 
biography. Two  of  his  collections  also  deserve 
mention— 'Musikalische  Zeitvertreib '  (1760),  of 
German  and  Italian  airs,  duets,  etc.,  and  '  Yier- 
stimmige Motetten,'  etc.  (6  vols.  4to.,  1776-91), 
containing  motets  by  many  celebrated  composers 
— a  work  of  real  value.    His  grateful  pupils,  the 
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siitera  PodleskA,  erected  in  183a  a  imall  moim- 
ment  to  hia  memory  on  the  Promenade  at  Leipsic, 
before  the  windows  of  his  official  residence  at  the 
Thomas  School,  and  dose  to  Mendelssohn's  Bach 
memorial.  [A.M.] 

HILTON,  John,  Mus.  Bao.,  first  appean  as  a 
composer  in  '  The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,*  1601, 
to  which  he  contributed  the  f-part  madrigal, 
*  Faire  Oriana,  beautie's  queene.^  He  graduated 
at  Cambridge  in  i6a6.  In  1637  he  published 
<Ayres,  or  Fa  las  fin*  three  voyces/  dedicated 
'  To  the  worshipful  William  Heather,  Doctor  of 
Musicke^'  reprinted  in  score  by  the  Musical 
Antiquarian  Society.  In  16 28  Hilton  was  elected 
organist  and  parish  clerk  of  St.  Margaret's  West- 
minster. It  is  presumed  that  he  was  deprived 
of  the  first-named  appointment  when  the  organ 
was  taken  down  pursuant  to  the  Parliamentary 
ordinances  of  1644,  but  that  he  continued  to  hold 
the  latter.  In  1653  he  published  the  collection 
called  '  Catch  that  Catch  can,  or«  A  Choice  Col- 
lection of  Catches.  Bounds  and  Canons  for  3  or  4 
Toyoes.*  He  was  buried  at  S.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, March  ai,  1657.  Hawkins's  statement 
that  he  lies  in  the  Abbey  Cloisters,  and  that  an 
anthem  was  sung  in  the  Abbey  before  his  body 
was  brought  out  of  his  house  for  interment  can 
therefore  at  best  be  only  partially  true.  Besides 
the  above-named  compositions  Hilton  produced  a 
Service  in  G  minor,  printed  in  Rimbault's  Cathe- 
dral Music,  a  second  Service  in  the  same  key,  and 
some  anthems  which  remain  in  MS.  '  Lord,  for 
Thy  tender  merdes,'  usually  given  to  Farrant, 
has  been  attributed  to  Hilton.  The  copies  in 
which  it  IB  so  attributed  have  a  few  additional 
bars  on  the  word  *  Amen,'  which  may  possibly  be 
of  Hilton's  composition.  (See  Harl.  MS.  7340.) 
Several  songs,  dialogues,  catches,  canons  and 
rounds  by  hun  are  contained  in  a  volume  in  the 
British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  1 1,608).  An  Elegy 
on  William  Lawes  composed  by  Hilton  for  3 
voices  is  printed  in  Henry  and  William  Lawes' 
'Choice  Psahnes,*  1648.  His  portrait  is  in  the 
Music  School,  Oxford,  and  is  engraved  by  Haw- 
kins (chap.  I  a  I ).  [W.  H.  H.] 

HIMMEL,  Fbisdbich  Hbinbich,  a  man  of 
some  mark  in  his  day,  bom  Nov.  ao,  1765,  at 
Treuenbrietzen,  Brandenbuiv.  He  was  intended 
for  the  Church,  and  studied  theology  at  Halle ; 
but  the  excellence  of  his  pianoforte  playing  in- 
duced the  king,  Frederic  William  II,  to  have 
him  educated  as  a  musician.  After  three  years 
harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Naumann  at 
Dresden,  he  took  to  Berlin  'Isacco,'  an  oratorio, 
performed  (179a)  by  the  court-cbapel  with  bril- 
liant success,  and  a  cantata  'La  Danza.*  The 
kinff  gave  liim  100  Friedrichs  for  his  oratorio, 
made  him  his  chamberKxnnposer,  and  sent  him 
to  Italy  for  two  years.  While  there  he  {»t)duced 
'  n  prime  Navigatore  *  at  the  Fenice  in  Venice 
(i  794),  and  *  Semiramide'  at  San  Carlo  in  Naples 
(Jan.  1795).  Beichardt  having  been  dismissed 
from  the  Court-Capellmeistership  at  Berlin,  the 
king  gave  the  appointment  to  Himmel,  who 
thereupon  returned  at  once.  When  in  office  he 
oomposed  several  piicei  de  eirconttanee,  sudi  as 
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a  Trauer-cantata  for  the  funeral  of  king  Frederic 
William  in  1797,  and  a  Te  Deum  for  ti^e  oorona- 
tion  of  his  successor.  In  1798  he  visited  Stock- 
holm and  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  Emperor 
commissioned  him  to  write  *  Alessandro,*  an  opera 
for  which  he  received  6000  roubles.  In  1801  he 
produced  *  Yasco  di  Gama '  at  Copenhagen,  pro- 
ceeded Uience  to  France,  F.ngland — where  he 
made  only  a  short  stay  of  which  we  have  no 
particulars — and  Vienna,  returning  to  Beriin 
in  December  180a.  After  the  battle  of  Jena  he 
retired  first  to  Pyrmont,  and  then  to  Cswwl,  smi 
died  of  dropsy  at  Berlin,  June  8,  1814.  Besidet 
the  works  fuready  mentioned  he  composed— 
'  Der  Kobold '  ( 1804)  ;  *  Fahchon,  das  Leiermid- 
chen *  ( 1 805),  libretto  by  Kotzebue,  his  best  opers ; 

*  Les  Sylphes'  (1807),  all  produced  in  Berlm :  a 

*  Vater  Unser' ;  Psalms ;  a  mass.  etc. :  P.  F. 
sonatas;  dance  music  and  concerted  music  for 
P.  F. ;  and  a  number  of  songs.  The  sonatas  sad 
songs  abound  in  melody,  lai  are  the  work  of  s 
sound  musidan,  but  though  popular  in  their  dsy, 
they  are  now  quite  foigotten.  Himmel  had  mudi 
intercourse  with  Beethoven  during  the  visit  of  the 
latter  to  Berlin  in  1796.  If  Beethoven  hurt  hit 
feelings  by  a  rude  joke  on  his  extemporising,  Him- 
mel had  certainly  the  better  of  the  encounter  in  the 
end.  [See  p.  1 7aa].  For  a  song  by  him,  'Ada  to 
Alexis,*  see  '  Musical  Library,'  vol.  i.  A  coapk 
more  pieces  are  published  by  NoveUo.    [M.C.C.] 

HINDLE,  JOHV,  Mus.  Bac.,  bom  in  Wert- 
minster  in  1761,  was  a  lay  vicar  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  matriculated  at  Oxford  in  1791. 
He  published  'A  Collection  of  Songs  for  One 
and  Two  Voices,*  and  'A  Set  of  Glees  for  3, 
4,  and  5  voices.*  His  fisvourite  glee  'Queen  of 
the  silver  bow,*  first  appeared  (with  another) 
in  the  'Professional  Collection.'  He  also  oom- 
posed a  well-known  chant.  He  died  in 
1796.  [W.H.H.] 

HINE,  WiLLiAK,  bom  at  B^htwell,  Oxford- 
shire, in  1687,  became  a  chorister  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  in  1694,  and  continued  so  until 
1705;  when  he  was  appointed  a  derk.  He  wss 
removed  from  his  place  in  the  same  year,  when 
he  came  to  London  and  studied  under  Jeremish 
Clark.  In  171a  he  succeeded  Stephen  Jefferiei 
as  oiganist  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  and  shortly 
afterwards  married  Alicia,  daughter  of  Abnhim 
Rudhall  of  Gloucester,  the  fiunous  bell  founder. 
Hine  died  Aug.  a8,  1730.  His  wife  survived 
him  until  June  a8,  1735.  Both  were  interred  in 
the  eastern  ambulatory  of  the  cloisters,  where  i 
mural  tablet  to  their  memory  informs  us  that  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  had  voluntarily  incresied 
Hine*s  stipend  in  consideration  of  his  deserts.  Dr. 
Philip  Hayes  presented  a  portrait  of  Hine  (hu 
fiftther's  instructor)  to  the  Music  School,  Oxford. 
After  Hine's  death  his  widow  published,  by  tub* 
soription,  'Harmonia  Sacra  Glooestriensis ;  or, 
Select  Anthems  for  i,  a  and  3  voices,  and  a  Te 
Deum  and  Jubilate,  together  with  a  Volontaiy 
for  the  Organ.*  The  Te  Deum  is  by  Henry  HaQ, 
and  the  ouier  compositions  by  Hine.  The  volun- 
tary furnishes  a  curious  example  of  the  style  of 
organ  playing  then  in  vogue,  [W.H,B.] 


HINGSTON. 

HINGSTON,  John,  was  one  of  the  munciaiis 
to  Charles  I,  and  afterwards  entered  the  senrioe  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  whoee  daughters  he  instructed 
in  music.  When  the  organ  of  Magdalen  College 
was  removed  from  Oxford  to  Hiunpton  Court, 
about  1654,  Hingston  was  appointed  organist  to 
the  Protector  at  a  salary  of  £100  per  annum, 
and  with  two  boys,  his  pupils,  was  accustomed 
to  sing  Dering's  Latin  motets  to  Cromwell,  who 
greatly  delighted  in  them.  He  had  concerts  at 
his  house,  at  which  Cromwell  was  often  present. 
Hingston  has  been  said  to  have  been  Dr.  Blow's 
master,  but  this  is  doubtful.  He  composed  some 
Fancies.  He  was  buried  at  S.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, December  17,  1683.  A  portrait  of  him 
is  in  the  Music  School,  Oxford.  [ W.  H.  H.] 

HISTORIES  OF  MUSIC.  [See  Musio, 
Histories  of.] 

HOBBS,  John  William,  was  bom  Aug.  i, 
1 799,  at  Henley-on-Thames,  where  his  father 
was  bandmaster  of  a  volunteer  corps.  He  sang 
in  public  at  the  early  age  of  three  years,  and  at 
five  was  admitted  a  chorister  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  of  which  his  father  was  a  lay  vicar. 
The  beauty  of  his  voioe  attracting  the  attention 
of  G068,  the  alto  singer  and  singing  master, 
young  Hobbs  was  articled  to  him.  He  appeared 
as  principal  singer  at  a  Musical  Festival  at 
Norwich  m  1813.  On  arriving  at  manhood  his 
voice  had  developed  into  a  tenor  of  limited 
compass,  but  of  remarkable  purity  and  sweetness. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  choirs  of  King's, 
Trinity  and  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  and  after- 
wards of  that  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
of  which  his  father  was  :dready  a  member.  In 
1827  he  was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  in  1836  a  lay  vicar  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  Hobbs  long  held  a  prominent 
position  as  a  concert-singer.  His  singing  was 
distinguished  by  taste,  refinement  and  expression. 
He  was  the  composer  of  a  very  large  number  of 
songs,  several  of  which  gained  prizes  from  the 
Melodists'  Club,  and  many  were  highly  popular, 
especially  *When  Delia  sleeps,'  *My  ancestors 
were  Englishmen,'  and  'The  captive  Greek  girl.' 
He  died  at  Croydon,  Jan.  1 2,  1877.     [W.  H.H.] 

HOBRECHT.     [See  Obbecht.] 

HOCKET.  A  term  which  occurs  in  old 
English  writers  on  music,  beginning  with  De 
Handlo  (1326),  for  passages  which  were  truncated 
or  mangled,  or  a  combination  of  notes  and  pauses. 
The  term  puzzles  Sir  John  Hawkins  (Hist.  chap. 
53\  but  the  late  Mr.  Chorley  used  ingeniously  to 
explain  it  as  a  corruption  of  hocquet,  a  hiccup,  and 
signifying  a  syncopation.    [See  Ochbtto.]     [G.] 

HODGES,  Edward,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  July  20, 
1 796,  at  Bristol,  was  organist  of  Clifton  Church, 
and  afterwards  of  the  churches  of  St.  James  and 
St.  Nicholas,  Bristol.  He  produced  a  Morning 
and  Evening  Service  and  two  Anthems  on  the 
reopening  of  St.  James's  organ.  May  a,  1824, 
and  published  them  in  1825.  He  obtained  his 
doctor's  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1825.  He  was 
a  contributor  to  '  The  Quarterly  Musical  Maga- 
zine,* and  'The  Musical  World.'     In  1838  he 
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quitted  England  for  America,  and  in  the  next 
year  became  organist  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Chapel,  New  York.  He  published  '  An  Essay  on 
the  Cultivation  of  Church  Music'  at  New  York 
in  1841.  On  the  opening  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  May  31,  1846  (the  organ  in  which 
had  been  built  firom  his  specifications),  Dr. 
Hodges  quitted  St.  John's  to  become  its  organist. 
He  composed  church  music,  some  published  in 
New  York,  and  others  in  London.  During  his 
long  residence  in  America  he  was  much  esteemed 
for  his  performance  on  the  organ.  Dr.  Hodges 
returned  to  England  in  1863,  and  died  at  Clifton, 
Sept.  I,  1867.  His  daughter,  Miss  Faustina 
Hassb  Hodges,  formerly  organist  in  Brooklyn, 
and  now  (1878)  organist  of  two  churches  in 
Philadelphia,  has  composed  some  songs  and  instru- 
mental pieces. — His  son,  Rev.  John  Sebastian 
Bach  Hodges,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Baltimore,  is  an  excellent  organist.     [W.H.H.] 

HOFFMANN,  Ebnbt  Thbodob  Wilhslm,  a 
man  of  genius,  and  an  extraordinarily  clever  and 
eccentric  musician  and  litterateur,  who  though  a 
voluminous  composer  will  not  live  by  his  com- 
positions so  much  as  by  some  other  productions 
of  his  pen.  He  was  bom  at  Konigsb^  Jan.  24, 
1776 ;  learned  music  and  law  at  tiie  same  time, 
and  bid  fair  to  rise  in  the  official  world ;  but  an 
irrepressible  love  of  caricaturing  put  an  end  to 
such  solid  prospects  and  drove  him  to  music  as  his 
main  pursuit.  His  first  musical  appointment  was 
to  the  theatre  at  Bamberg  in  1809,  but  it  was  a 
post  without  salary,  on  which  he  starved.  It 
fortunately  urged  him  to  writing  a  set  of  papers 
in  the  character  of  'Johannes  Kreisler  the  Kapell- 
meister' for  the  *AIlgemeine  musikalische  Zei- 
tung'  of  Leipzig.  They  appeared  at  intervals 
from  Sept.  26,  18  to,  and  onwards,  and  in  18 14 
Hoffmann  republished  them  with  other  essays  in 
the  same  vein  in  two  volumes  as  '  FantasiestUcke 
in  Callot's  Manier,*  with  a  preface  by  Jean  Paul, 
in  whose  style  they  are  couched.  Among  the 
most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
practically  valuable,  are  the  essay  on  Beethoven's 
mstrumental  music  —far  in  advance  of  the  day — 
another  on  Gluck,  and  a  third  on  Don  Giovanni. 
The  essays,  which  have  often  been  reprinted,  are 
all  more  or  less  humorous,  some  extremely  so. 
They  were  followed  by  the  '  Elixiere  des  Teufels,' 
a  novel  (1815) ;  'Nachtstiicke'  (1817),  'Serapiona- 
briider'  (4  vols.  1819-2 1);  and  by  the  'Lebens 
ansichten  des  Kater  Murr,'  etc.,  or  'Views  of 
life  of  Murr  the  tomcat,  with  firagments  of  the 
biography  of  Johann  Kreisler,  the  Kapellmeister, 
from  loose  and  spotted  sheets.*  Schumann's  ad- 
miration of  these  pieces  may  be  inferred  from  his 
imitations  of  them  in  his  Florestan  and  Eusebius, 
and  his  adoption  of  their  nomenclature  in  the 
titles  of  his  music.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
Hofl&naim  again  obtained  official  einployment  at 
Berlin,  which  he  discharged  with  efficiency,  and 
kept  till  his  death  at  a  Siledan  bath  on  June  25, 
1832,  of  gradual  paralysis,  after  much  suffering 
for  four  months.  He  was  fantastic  and  odd  in 
the  greatest  degree,  much  given  to  liquor  and 
strange  company,  over  which  '  he  wasted  faculties 
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which  might  have  seasoned  the  nectar  of  the 
goda.'  (Carlvle.)  He  sang,  composed,  criticised, 
taught,  conducted,  managed  theatres,  wrote  both 
poetry  and  prose,  painted — all  equally  well ;  and 
m  fact  could,  and  did,  turn  his  hand  to  anything. 
The  list  of  his  works  is  extraordinary — 1 1  operas 
(MSS.  in  the  Berlin  Library),  one  of  them  ran 
for  14  nights;  Incidental  music  for  3  plays;  a 
ballet ;  a  requiem ;  two  symphonies,  etc.  etc. 

Beethoven  took  the  unusually  spontaneous  step 
of  addressing  him  a  letter  (March  23,  1830). 
This  probably  led  to  a  closer  acquaintance,  to 
judge  from  the  Canon  in  his  letter  to  the  '  Ca- 
dlia'  (Nohl,  No.  328)— 


^>rJirH-|JJJ|^ 


HaBtaiMUiI  Hofltauuia!         Set  Ja  keln  Hof-mAiml   «te. 

which  it  is  difHcult  not  to  refer  to  him. 

Hoffmann's  devotion  to  Mozart  led  him  to  add 
Amadous  to  his  Christian  names.  Weber  knew 
and  loved  him,  and  he  died  keenly  regretted  by 
many  friends.  Carlyle  has  translated  his  'Goldne 
Topf  *  in  '  German  Romance*  (vol.  ii.),  and  gives  a 
sketch  of  his  life,  which  is  also  in  the '  Miscellanies' 
(vol.  iii.).  His  life  by  Rochlitz  is  in '  Filr  Freunde 
d.  Tonkunst/  vol.  i.,  and  Hitzig*s '  Aus  Hoffmanns 
Leben,*  etc.  (Berlin,  1833),  contains  an  estimate 
of  him  as  a  musician  by  A.  B.  Marx.        [F.  G.] 

HOFFMANN,  Gbr abd,  architect,  bom  at  Ros- 
tenberg,  Nov.  11,  1690;  composed  sacred  can- 
tatas, and  church  music ;  is  credited  by  Walther 
with  <»rtain  improvements  in  musical  instruments 
— an  additional  key  to  the  horizontal  flute,  making 
it  easier  to  tune  (1727);  an  additional  key  to 
the  oboe,  by  which  the  G$  in  both  octaves  was 
given  much  more  correctly ;  a  mechanical  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  whole  four  strings  of  the 
violin  could  be  altered  at  once  (a  different  pitch 
was  then  in  use  for  secular  and  sacred  music)  ; 
a  new  temperament  for  tuning  instruments 
(1738);  and  for  the  organ  (1733);  and  a  gauge 
for  the  strings  of  violins,  bass-viols,  lutes,  and 
other  stringed  instruments.  [M.C.C.] 

HOFFMANN,  Henrich  August,  sumamed 
'von  Fallersleben '  from  his  birthplace  in  Han- 
over, April  3,  1798,  philologist,  poet,  and  Ger- 
man hymn  writer ;  was  educated  at  Helmstedt, 
Brunswick,  and  (under  Grimm)  at  the  University 
of  Gottingen  (181 6).  In  18 19  he  removed  to 
Bonn,  and  in  183 1,  after  studying  Dutch  litera- 
ture in  Holland,  was  appointed  Professor  at 
Breslau.  His  political  views  caused  his  dismissal 
in  1843,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  return  to 
Prussia  till  1S48.  Finally  he  became  librarian 
to  Prince  Lippd  at  Corvey  in  Westphalia,  and 
there  died  Jan.  19,  1874.  His  *Geschichte  des 
Deutschen  Kirchenliedes*  (ist  ed.  1833, 3nd  1854 ; 
Bumpier,  Hanover)  is  written  in  a  thoroughly 
scientific  spirit,  and  contains  important  disco- 
veries. He  edited  *  Schlesische  Volkslieder  mit 
Melodien*  and  '  Gesellschaftslieder  des  16  und 
17  Jahrhunderts.*  His  original  melodies,  and 
above  all  his  poems  for  children,  are  widely  and 
deservedly  popular.  [F.C}.] 
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HOFFMEISTER,  Fbakz  Akton,  bom  at 
Rothenburg  on  the  Neckar,  1754;  studied  law 
at  Vienna,  began  his  musical  life  as  a  Church- 
Capellmeister,  and  in  1784  opener]  a  book,  arty 
and  music  business  there.  This  he  threw  up  in 
1 798  with  the  intention  of  gcnng  to  London.  He 
however  got  no  farther  than  Leipzig,  remained 
there,  and  in  Dec.  1800,  in  conjtmction  with 
Kiihnel,  founded  the  well-known  *  Bureau  do 
Musique,*  which  still  flourishes  more  than  ever. 
[Petebs.1  On  Jan.  3,  1805,  he  again  relin- 
quished his  business,  Tetumed  to  Vienna,  devoted 
himself  to  composition,  and  died  Feb.  10, 181 3. 
Hoffineister  was  an  extraordinarily  prolific  writff ; 
he  left  350  pieces  of  all  dimensions  for  the  flute 
alone ;  1 30  for  Strings ;  Symphonic  and  Noc- 
turnes for  full  orchestra;  pieces  for  wind  band 
and  for  clavier ;  songs ;  diurch  marie ;  and  a 
large  list  of  operas — all  light  and  pleasing,  and 
much  relished  by  dilettanti.  The  early  publica- 
tions of  his  Firm  were  very  coarsely  engraved, 
as  for  instance  Haydn*s  overture  in  D  and  quartet 
in  D  minor  (known  as  op,  S\  also  Mozart's  P.F. 
quartets  in  G  minor  and  £b — which  promised 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  long  series,  but  on  Hoff- 
mann*s  allegation  that  they  were  too  obecure  for 
the  public,  Mozart  cancelled  the  contract,  though 
applying  to  Hoffmeister  when  in  want  of  money 
shortly  afterwards.  The  nature  of  Beethoven  • 
relations  with  him  is  shown' by  his  letters  of  1800 
and  1801,  in  which  he  offers  his  op.  19,  30,  3i.  32, 
to  his  '  geliebtesten  Herm  Bnider.'         [C  F.  P.] 

HOGARTH,  Geobge,  bom  1 783,  was  educated 
for  the  legal  profession,  which  he  practised  in 
Edinburgh.  He  studied  music  as  an  amateur, 
and  became  a  violoncellist  and  composer.  In 
1815  he  was  joint  secretary  with  Geon^  Fai^ 
quhar  Graham  of  the  first  Edinburgh  Sfusicsl 
Festival.  From  1830  he  was  a  contributcnr  to 
'  The  Harmonicon.*  About  1834  h®  settled  in 
London,  and  became  sub-editor  and  music  critic 
of  'The  Morning  Chronicle.'  In  1835  he  pub- 
lished 'Musical  History,  Biography  and  (M- 
ticism*  in  i  vol.,  enlarged  in  1838  to  2  vols. 
In  the  latter  year  he  also  published  '  Memoirs  of 
the  Musical  Drama,'  2  vols.,  subsequ^itly  re- 
published as  'Memoirs  of  the  Opera.'  fjpon 
the  establishment  of  'The  Daily  News'  in  1846, 
Hogarth  was  appointed  its  music  critic,  and  hdd 
that  post  until  1866.  In  Nov.  1850  he  became 
secretary  to  The  Philharmonic  Society,  and  in 
1862  published  'The  Philharmonic  Society  of 
London  from  its  foundation,  1813,  to  its  fiftieth 
year,  1863.'  He  died  Feb.  13. 1870.  Hogarth's 
compositions  consist  of  a  few  songs  and  glees. 
His  eldest  dauffhter,  Catherine,  was  married  st 
St.  Luke's,  Ch^sea,  April  2,  1836,  to  Charlei 
Dickens,  who  is  recorded  in  the  pariah  registw  u 
Charles  John  Huffham  Dickens.  [W.  H.  H.] 

HOLBORNE,  Antony  and  William.  There 
was  published  in  1597  a  work  bearing  the  title 
of  '  The  Cittham  Schoole,  by  Antony  Holbone, 
Gentleman,  and  seruant  to  her  most  excellent 
Maieetie.  Hereunto  are  added  sixe  short  Aers 
Neapolitan  like  to  three  voyoesy  without  the  In- 
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flirument :  done  by  his  brother,  William  Hoi- 
borne.'  It  is  dedicated  to  Thomas,  Lord  Burgh, 
Baron  Gainsburghe.  In  the  Prefiuse  the  author 
says  he  was  induced  to  publish  these  early  works, 
in  consequence  of  some  stranger  having  put  forth 
corrupt  copies  of  them.  '  The  Cittham  Schoole' 
contains  32  pieces  (preludes,  pavans,  galliards, 
popular  song  tunes,  etc.)  for  the  cittham  alone, 
in  tableture ;  23  others  for  the  cittham  with  an 
accompaniment,  in  ordinary  notation,  for  bass 
viol ;  and  2  more  for  the  cittham,.  with  accom- 
paniments for  treble,  tenor  and  bass  viols.  The 
6  *  Aers  *  by  William  Holbome  are  stated  to 
be  'the  first  firuites  of  Composition'  done  by 
him.  The  second  of  them  speaks  of  'Bonny 
Boots'  as  dead,  agreeing  in  that  respect  with 
one  of  Morley's  '  Canzonets,  or.  Little  Short  Aers 
to  five  and  sixe  voices,'  published  in  the  same 
year.  'The  Cittham  Schoole'  was  unnoticed 
prior  to  1847,  when  Dr.  Rimbault  partially  de- 
scribed it  in  his  'Bibliotheca  Madrigaliana,'  from 
a  copy,  presumably  unique,  then  in  hia  possession* 
but  since  1857  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society.  Commendatory  Verses  by  Antony 
Holbome  are  prefixed  to  Famaby's  Canzonets, 
1598  ;  and  Robert  Dowland's  '  Musicall  Ban- 
qvet,'  1610,  contains  'My  heavy  sprite,'  a  duet 
with  lute  accompaniment  by  him.  [W.H.H.] 
HOLCOMBE,  Hbnbt,  bom  about  1690,  pro- 
bably at  Salisbury,  where  he  was  a  chorister. 
He  came  to  London  while  a  boy,  and  sang  in  the 
Anglo-Italian  operas  at  Drury  Lane  as  Prenesto  in 
'Camilla'  (i  706,  8),  and  the  Page  in '  Rosamond' 
(i  707).  On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  left  the 
stage  and  became  a  teacher  of  the  harpsichord 
and  singing,  in  which  he  was  very  successful. 
He  died  about  1750.  Holoombe  published  two 
collections  of  songs,  viz.  '  The  Musical  Medley ; 
or,  A  Collection  of  English  Songs  and  Cantatas 
set  to  Musick,'  1745,  and  *  The  Garland;  a  Col- 
lection of  1 1  Songs  and  Cantatas.'  Two  of  his 
songs — 'Happy  hour'  (printed  in  the  'Musical 
Miscellany '),  and '  Amo  s  Vale,'  were  much  sung 
in  their  time.  Among  his  descendants  we  may 
name  Miss  M.  Josephine  Holcombb,  a  distin- 
guished sopvano  singer  of  church  music  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  and  Philip  G.  Holcombe, 
Harp-maker,  London.  [W.H.H.] 

HOLDER,  Joseph  William,  Mus.  Bac.,  bom 
in  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  in  1 764,  and  educated 
in  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Nares.  After 
quitting  the  choir  he  became  assistant  to  Rein- 
hold,  organist  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Queen 
Square.  He  next  obtained  the  post  of  organist  of 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Bungay,  which  he  held  for 
many  years,  after  which  he  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Chelmsford.  He  took  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford  in  Dec.  1792,  his 
exercise  being  an  anthem,  the  score  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Holder's 
compositions  consist  of  a  mass,  anthems,  glees 
(three  collections  published),  canons,  songs  and 
pianoforte  pieces,  including  arrangements  of  many 
of  Handel's  choruses.  Holder  claimed  descent  by 
the  father's  side  from  Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  died 
in  1832.  [W.H.H.] 


HOLDER,  Rev.  William,  D.D.,  bom  in 
Nottinghamshire  about  16 14,  and  educated  at 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  became,  in  1642, 
Rector  of  Bleohindon,  Oxfordshire.  He  took 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1660.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  Canon  of  Ely  and 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's.  On  Sept.  2,  1674,  he  was 
sworn  Sub-dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  which  office 
he  resigned  before  Christmas  1689,  and  he  was 
also  Sub-almoner  to  the  King.  He  was  author 
of  'A  Treatise  on  the  Natural  Grounds  and 
Principles  of  Harmony,'  1694;  ^nd  edit.  1 701, 
a  very  able  work,  written  chiefly  for  the  service 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  An  Even- 
ing Service  in  C  and  two  anthems  by  him  are 
in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MSS.  7338  A; 
7339).  Dr.  Holder  died  at  his  residence  in  Amen 
Corner,  Jan.  24,  1697.  [W.H.H.] 

HOLDICH,  Geobob  Matdwell,  established 
an  organ  factory  in  London  in  1838.  He  is  the 
builder  of  the  organs  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  St. 
Paul's,  Brighton,  and  others.  [V.deP.] 

HOLMES,  Alfbed,  bom  in  London,  Nov.  9, 
1837,  son  of  Thomas  Holmes,  of  Lincoln,  a  self- 
taught  man,  was  at  the  age  of  7  initiated  by  his 
father  in  the  practice  of  violin  playing.  With 
no  other  instruction  than  that  of  his  parent  and 
Spohr's  *  Violin  School,'  he  soon  became  distin- 
guished, and  especially  noted  for  the  perform- 
ance of  duets  with  his  yoimger  brother,  Henry. 
At  a  later  period  their  father  made  them  study 
the  classic  French  school  of  Rode,  Baillot,  and 
Kreutzer.  When  about  10  years  of  age  Alfred 
became  principal  soprano  boy  at  the  Oratory, 
then  newly  established  in  King  William  Street, 
Strand,  in  the  building  theretofore  the  Lowther 
Rooms,  and  now  the  Folly  Theatre.  On  July 
13,  1847,  the  two  brothers  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  public  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
at  the  benefit  of  F.  Webster,  and  played  Auber*s 
overture  to  '  Masaniello,'  arranged  as  a  violin 
duet.  They  did  not  again  appear  in  public  imtil 
1853,  in  the  summer  of  which  year  they  played 
at  a  concert  at  the  Beethoven  Rooms,  assisted 
by  W.  H.  Webb,  Piatti,  and  Lindsay  Sloper. 
In  1855  ^^y  iu<^6  their  first  visit  to  the  con- 
tinent and  went  to  Brussels,  where  they  remained 
for  several  months  performing  with  great  suc- 
cess. In  1856  they  visited  Wiesbaden,  Frank- 
fort, Darmstadt,  lieipsic,  Mayence,  and  Cassel. 
In  1857  they  went  to  Vienna;  after  that  to 
Sweden,  where  they  remained  for  two  years, 
and  then  to  Copenhagen  in  i860  and  Amster- 
dam in  1 86 1,  meeting  everywhere  with  great 
success.  In  1864  Alfred  Holmes  settled  in 
Paris,  where  in  1866  he  established  a  quartet 
party.  In  1867  he  made  a  tour  in  Belgium^ 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Russia.  At  St.  Peters- 
burg  he  produced  his  '  Jeanne  d'Arc,'  symphony 
with  solos  and  chorus,  which  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  England  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Feb.  27,  1875.  Returning  to  Paris  he 
gave  some  fragments  of  a  symphony  called  '  The 
Youth  of  Shakspere,'  and  an  opera,  'Inez  de 
Castro.'  He  afterwards  produced  (wo  sympho- 
nies entitled  *  Robin  Hood'  and  'The  Siege  of 
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Paris/  ind  oompowd  two  othen  under  the  names 
of  '  Charles  XII  *  and  <  Borneo  and  Juliet.*  He 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  Paris,  March  4, 
1876.  Shortly  after  his  death  two  overtures, 
<The  Cid*  and  'The  Muses,'  his  last  works, 
were  produced  in  London. 

His  brother  Hkkrt,  bom  in  London,  Nov.  7, 
1839,  was,  like  him,  instructed  solely  by  his  father. 
In  his  boyhood  he  was  also  a  chorister  at  the 
Oratory.  After  quitting  his  brother  in  Paris  in 
1865  he  proceeded  to  Copenhagen  and  thenoe  to 
Stockholm,  where  he  remained  some  time,  but 
ultimately  returned  to  England  and  settled  in 
London,  where  he  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  solo 
violinist  and  quartet  player.  His  principal  compo- 
sitions are  four  symphonies  (No.  i,  in  A,  performed 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  Feb.  24,  1872),  a  concert 
overture,  two  quintets  for  stringed  instruments, 
a  violin  concerto  (in  F,  Crystal  Palace  Dec.  11, 
1875),  many  violin  solos,  two  sacred  cantatas  for 
solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra,  entitled  '  Praise 
ye  the  Lord,*  and  'Christmas,*  and  numerous 
songs.  [W.H.H.] 

HOLMES,  Edwabd,  bom  in  1797,  school- 
fellow and  friend  of  Keats,  was  educated  for 
the  musical  profession  under  V.  Novello,  and 
became  a  teacher  of  the  pianoforte.  He  was 
engaged  as  music  critic  of  'The  Atlas'  news- 
paper. In  1827,  before  or  during  this  engage- 
ment, he  made  a  tour  in  Germany,  the  result 
of  which  was  a  volume  entitled,  'A  Bamble 
among  the  Musicians  of  Germany,  etc.*  1828. 
This  work  was  well  received,  and  reached  a 
third  edition.  In  1845  he  published  *The  Life 
of  Mozart,'  including  hu  correspondence,*  in  an 
8vo  volume,  which  justly  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. This  book,  which  was  the  result  of  a 
second  visit  to  Germany,  and  bears  traces  of 
great  and  conscientious  labour,  as  well  as  of 
talent  and  judgment  of  no  common  order,  is 
characterised  by  Otto  Jahn  as  the  most  useful, 
complete,  and  trustworthy  biography  then  in 
existence  (Jahn's  Mozart,  2nd  ed.  Vorwort,  p. 
xv).  Jahn's  own  Life  of  the  master  contains 
a  mass  of  materials  which  no  one  but  a  German 
residing  on  the  spot  could  have  collected,  but 
Holmes's  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  it  in  com- 
pression and  readableness,  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that,  as  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the 
press,  we  notice  the  publication  of  a  new  edition 
by  Mr.  Prout  (Novello  &  Co.,  1878).  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  his  great  work.  Holmes  wrote 
a  life  of  Purcell  for  tiie  second  issue  of  Novello's 
edition  of  his  Sacred  Music,  an  '  Analytical  and 
Thematic  Index  of  Mozart*s  P.  F.  works,'  often 
reprinted  by  the  same  firm,  analyses  of  several 
of  Mozart's  Masses,  which  were  published  in 
the  'Musical  Times,*  with  many  other  papers 
on  musical  subjects.  He  married  the  grand- 
daughter of  S.  Webbe,  and  died  Aug.  28,  1859. 
(See  Mus.  Times,  Oct.  I,  1859.)  [W.H.H.] 

HOLMES,  George,  organist  to'  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  was  appointed  organist  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral on  the  death  of  Thomas  Allinson  in  1704. 
He  composed  several  anthems,  two  of  whicii — 
'Arise,  shine,  O  daughter  of  Zion,'  composed  on 
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the  Union  with  Scotland,  1706,  and  'I  will  love 
Thee,  0  Lord,' — ^are  to  be  foimd  in  the  Tudway 
Collection  (HarL  MS.  7341),  and  others  are  in 
the  choir  books  of  Lincoln.  Holmes  composed 
an  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  day,  but  for  what  pai^ 
ticular  year  is  not  stated ;  its  contents  however 
show  it  to  have  been  written  between  1703  and 
1713.  He  died  in  1720.  Some  catches  by  a 
G^rge  Holmes  are  contained  in  Hilton*s  '  Catch 
that  Catch  can,'  1652  ;  their  composer  may  pos- 
sibly have  beoi  the  father  of  the  organist  of 
Lincoln.  tW.H.H.] 

HOLMES,  JORK,  organist  of  Winchester  Ca- 
thedral in  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  oentory, 
and  organist  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  from  1603 
to  1610,  contributed  to  'The  Triumphes  of 
Oriana,*  1601,  the  madrigal  for  five  voices, 
'Thus  Bonny  Boots  the  birthday  celebrated.' 
Some  church  music  of  his  composition  is  extant 
in  MS.  He  was  master  to  Adrian  Batten  and 
Edward  Lowe.  His  son  Thomas  was  sworn  a 
gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Sept.  17,  1633. 
Some  catches  by  him  are  contained  in  Hilton  s 
' Catch  that  Catch  can,*  1652.  He  died  at  Salis- 
bury, March  25,  1638.  [W.H.H.] 

HOLMES,  William  Hevbt,  son  of  a  musician, 
bom  at  Sudbury,  Derbyshire,  Jan.  8,  1812, 
entered  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music  at  its  open- 
ing in  1822,  and  gained  two  of  the  first  medals 
granted  there  for  composition  and  the  piano. 
In  1826  Mr.  Holmes  became  Sub-professor  and 
subsequently  Professor  of  the  Piano,  and  is  now 
( 1 879)  the  uther  of  the  Academy.  As  a  teacher 
he  has  been  remarkably  successful,  and  has  trained 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  musicians; 
among  them  Stemdale  Bennett,  the  two  Macfar- 
rens,  J.  W.  Davison,  and  others.  His  knowledge 
of  P.  F.  music  is  very  great,  and  as  a  virtuoso 
he  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  His  first 
appearance  at  the  Philharmonic  was  in  Men- 
delssohn*s  Introduction  and  Rondo,  March  24, 
1851 ;  and  as  late  as  1876  he  performed  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  a  concerto  of  his  own,  in  A 
major,  written  for  the  Jubilee  of  the  R.  A.  M. 
His  compositions  are  numerous  and  of  all  classes — 
symphonies,  concertos,  sonatas,  songs,  uid  an 
opera — still  in  MS.  Like  his  friend  Cipriani 
Potter  he  was  always  ready  to  welcome  new 
composers  and  new  music,  in  proof  of  which  we 
may  name  the  fact  that  it  was  at  his  instigation 
ana  under  his  care  that  Brahms's  P.  F.  Concerto 
was  first  played  in  England  by  Miss  Baglehole, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  March  9, 1872.  [G.] 

HOLZ,  Karl,  Austrian  official,  able  violinist, 
and  devoted  lover  of  music,  bom  at  Vienna, 
1 798.  In  1 8 24  he  became  one  of  SchuppanzigVs 
quartet  party,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
direction  of  Gebauer*s  'Spirituel  Concerte,'  in 
which  he  led  the  first  violins.  A  jovial,  pleasant 
fellow,  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  Beethoven, 
who  dubbed  ^him  '  Mahagoni-Holz,'  and  often 
invited  him  to  dinner,  where  he  took  more  than 
his  share  of  his  entertainer's  wine — 'a  hard 
drinker,  between  ourselves,'  says   'Beethoven. 
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Possibly  drink  was  not  his  only  fisuling,  if  we 
may  so  interpret  the  '  Monsieur  terrible  amour* 
eux '  of  another  letter  of  Beethoven's.^ 

In  1826  Beethoven  informed  him  by  letter' 
that  he  had  chosen  him  for  his  biographer,  in 
the  confidence  that  whatever  information  might 
be  given  him  for  that  purpose  would  be  ac- 
curately communicated  to  the  world.  According 
to  Schindler,  Beethoven  afterwards  repented  of 
this  arrangement.  In  1843  Holz  made  over  his 
rights  to  Gassner  of  Garlsruhe,  but  nothing  has 
been  done.    Holz  died  at  Vienna,  Nov.  9, 1858. 

One  of  the  last  times  that  Beethoven's  pen 
touched  the  paper  before  he  took  to  his  death-bed 
was  to  add  his  signature  and  a  line  of  music  (in  a 
strange  scale)  to  a  note  of  his  dictation  to  Holz, 
'  Dec.  1826'  (Nohl, ' Letters/  385)  :— 
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IX^      ir  •  reo  aUa     Sunt.     Nor    Joder   Ir  -  rat    andent. 

Wle  Immer  Ihr  FreuDd  Beethoven. 

[C.F.P.] 

HOLZBAXJERi  Iokaz,  composer,  bom  at 
Vienna  in  171 1.  He  was  destined  for  the  bar, 
but-  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  music,  and  by 
study  of  Fux*s  'Gradus'  made  himself  a  good 
contrapuntist.  On  Fux's  advice  he  went  to 
Italy,  running  away  from  the  Prince  of  Tour  and 
Taxis  to  whom  he  was  secretary  at  Laybach ;  but 
a  fever  caught  at  Venice  obliged  him  to  return. 
He  next  became  Capellmeister  to  Count  Rottal 
in  Moravia,  and  while  there  married.  Return- 
ing to  Vienna  in  1745,  the  court-theatre  en- 
gi^ed  him  as  director  of  music,  and  his  wife 
as  singer.  In  1747  they  started  on  a  tour  in 
Italy,  and  in  1750  he  became  first  Capellmeister 
to  the  Duke  of  Wttrtemberg  at  Stuttgart.  In 
1753  ^^B  pastoral  opera  'II  Figlio  delle  Selve' 
(Schwetzingen)  procured  him  the  appointment 
of  Capellmeister  to  the  Elector  Palatine  at  Mann- 
heim. It  was  during  his  time  that  the  Mannheim 
orchestra  attained  iiiAi  excellence  of  performance 
which  made  it  so  famous,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  much  of  this  was  due  to  Holzbauer 
and  how  much  to  Cannabich  the  leader.  In  1757 
he  produced  *  Nitteti '  at  Turin  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  in  the  following  year  his  best  work, 
*Ale8sandro  nell*  Indie'  was  well  received  at 
Milan.  In  1776  he  composed  his  only  German 
opera, '  Gunther  von  Schwarzburg  *  (Mannheim), 
which  was  brilliantly  successful.  He  was  entirely 
deaf  for  some  years  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Mannheim.  April  7,  1783.  He  com- 
posed other  operas  besides  those  mentioned,  and 
church  and  instrumental  music,  all  now  forgotten, 
though  not  without  value  in  its  day,  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  testimony  of  Mozart,  no  lenient 
critic:  'I  heard  to-day  a  mass  of  Holzbauer's, 
which  is  still  good  although  26  years  old.  He 
writes  very  well,  in  a  good  church  style;  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  parts  go  well  together, 
and  his  fugues  are  good.*  (Letter.  Nov.  4,  1777.) 
And  again— 'Holzbauer's  music*  (in  GUnther)  *is 
very  beautiful — too  good  for  the  libretto.    It  is 
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wonderful  that  so  old  a  man  has  so  much  spirit, 
for  you  can*t  imagine  how  much  fire  there  is  in 
the  music'  (Nov.  14-16,  1777.)  He  evidently 
behaved  well  to  Mozart,  without  ainr  of  the 
jealousy  which  he  too  often  generated.   [M.  C.  C] 

HOME,  SWEET  HOME.  This  favourite 
melody  occurs  In  Bishop's  opera  of '  Clari,  or  the 
Maid  of  Milan,'  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden 
May  8,  1823.  In  the  published  music  it  is 
called  a  'Sicilian  idr/  but  is  not  impossibly 
Bishop's  own.  [G.] 

HOMILIUS,  GoTTPRiM)  August,  bom  Feb.  2, 
1 714,  at  Kosenthal  in  Saxony.  Beyond  the  facts 
that  he  was  a  pupil  of  J.  S.  Bach,  and  master 
of  Adam  Hiller,  little  is  known  of  his  Ufe  or 
circumstances.  In  1742  he  became  organist  of 
the  Frauenkirche  in  Dresden,  and  in  1755 
director  of  the  music  in  the  three  principal 
churches  there,  and  Cantor  of  the  Kreuzschule, 
the  choir  of  which  he  brought  to  a  high  pitch 
of  perfection.  He  led  a  simple  modest  life, 
entirely  occupied  with  his  duties,  and  died 
June  I,  1785.  He  enjoyed  a  considerable  repu- 
tation among  his  contemporaries  as  an  organist, 
especially  for  his  skill  in  combining  and  ar- 
ranging the  stops.  He  was  an  industrious  com- 
poser, and  in  the  latter  part  of  last  century 
his  larger  church  works  were  ranked  very  high. 
Although  we  cannot  now  endorse  that  verdict, 
we  must  still  allow  HomiUus  to  have  been  no 
unworthy  pupil  of  J.  S.  Bach's.  His  numerous 
sacred  compositions  are  characterised  by  a  peculi- 
arly happy  vein  of  melody,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  of  the  day,  an  avoidance  of  poly- 
phonic treatment  of  the  parts.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  his  music  with 
more  modem  homophone  compositions.  His  treat- 
ment of  his  themes — as  is  the  case  throughout 
this  period  in  which  Bach's  influence  was  para- 
mount— is  always  interesting,  and  sometimes 
masterly.  His  most  important  workB  are  his 
motets,  model  compositions  of  the  kind.  Little 
of  his  music  has  been  printed,  but  he  was  very 
liberal  in  allowing  copies  of  his  works  to  be  taken. 
Of  his  32  motets  some  excellent  examples  are  to 
be  found  in  his  pupil  J.  A.  Hiller's  *  Vierstim- 
mige  Motetten,*  in  Sander's  'Heilige  Caecilia' 
(Berlin  1818-19),  Weeber's  'Kirchliche  Choige- 
sange'  (Stuttgwt  1857),  and  Trautwein's  *  Aus- 
wahl.'  Specimens  of  his  organ  works  are  to  be 
found  in  Koraer  s  Orgelvirtuoe.  A  Pater  poster 
for  4  voices,  fully  beiuring  out  the  description  of 
his  style  just  given,  is  printed  in  Mr.  HuUah's 
*  Vocal  Scores.  His  published  works  include, 
a  'Passions-Cantata'  (1775);  a  Christmas  ora- 
torio, 'Die  Freude  der  Hirten  uber  die  Geburt 
Jesu'  (1777);  and  'Sechs  Deutsche  Arien  fur 
Freunde  emsthafter  Gesange'  (1786).  Those 
still  in  MS.  are  much  more  numerous,  and 
comprise  a  course  of  church  music  for  Sun- 
days and  festivals ;  several  Passions,  including 
one  according  to  St.  Mark,  perhaps  his  best 
work;  a  * Choralbuch '  containing  167  chorales; 
and  finally  organ  music,  opnsisting  of  fugues, 
chorales  with  variations,  and  trios.  [A.M.] 
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HOMOPHONE  {6ti64>wot\  Toioes  or  fnstra- 
mente  sounding  alike — uniiion.  The  term  is  some- 
times applied  to  music  written  in  what  was  for* 
merly  called  the  Monodic  style.  [See  Monodia.'] 
But  it  is  now  ordinarily  anployed  for  music  in 
plain  harmony,  the  parts  all  sounding  together, 
as  opposed  to  the  Polyphonic  treatment,  in  which 
the  several  voices  or  parts  move  independently 
of  each  other  or  in  imitation.  Thus  m  Elijah, 
'Cast  thy  burden*  would  in  this  laxer  sense 
be  called  homopbonic,  while  'He  that  shall 
endure  to  the  end'  is  polyphonic  after  the 
6th  bar.    [Poltphokb.]  [G.] 

HOOK,  James,  bom  at  Norwich  In  1746, 
studied  music  under  Gai'land,  organist  of  the 
cathedral.    When  a  very  yo.ung  man  he  came  to 
London  and  composed  some  songs  which  were 
sung  at  Richmond  and  Ranelagh,  and  which  he 
published  as  his  Op.  i.    In  1 769  he  was  engaged 
at  Marylebone  Gardens  as  organist  and  com- 
poser, and  continued  there  until  1773.    In  1774 
he  was  engaged  at  Yauxhall  Gardens  in  the  same 
capacities,  and  continued  there  until  1820.    He 
was  for  long  organist  of  St.  John's,  Horsleydown. 
During  his  engagements  at  Marylebone  and  Vaux- 
hall  he  is  said  to  have  composed  upwards  of 
2000  songs,  cantatas,  catches,  etc.     He  gained 
prize  medaJs  at  the  Catch  Club,  in  1772,  for 
his  catch,  'One  morning  Dame  Turner,*  and 
in  1780  for  'Come,  kiss  me,  dear  Dolly.*    In 
1776  Hook  brought  out  'The  Ascension,*  an 
oratorio.    He  composed  the  music  for  the  fol- 
lowing dramatic  pieces; — 'Dido,*  1771 ;  'The 
Divorce,*  composea  in  177 1  for  Marylebone,  but 
not  produced  until  1781  at  Druiy  Lane;  'Trick 
upon  Trick,'  'II  DiletUnte'  and  'Cupid's  Re- 
venge,* 1772  ;  'Apollo  and  Daphne,*  1773  ;  'The 
Lady  of  the  Manor,*  1778 ;   '  Too  civil  by  half,* 
1 783  ;  '  The  Double  Disguise,*  1 784  ;  '  The  Fair 
Peruvian,*    1786;   'Jack    of  Newbury,*    1795; 
'  Diamond  cut  Diamond,*  1 797  ;  *  Wilmore  Castle,' 
1800;   'The  Soldier's  Return,*  1805;  'Tekeli,* 
and  'Catch  him  who  can/  i8c6;  'Music  Mad* 
and  'The  Fortress,*   1807;  'The  Siege  of  St. 
Quintin,*  1808;  'Killing  no  Murder*  and  'Safe 
and  Sound,*   1809.    Besides  these  he  composed 
music  for  ihe  following,  the  dates  of  production 
of  which  are  uncertain:  'The  Wedding,*  'Love 
and   Virtue,*   'The  Cxyer  of  Vauxhall,*  'The 
Pledge,*  'Coralie,*  'Blanche  and  Edgar,'  and 
'  The  Country^V^ake.*    Many  of  his  songs  were 
published  in  collections,  as  *  The  Feast  of  Ana- 
creon,'  '  Hours  of  Love,*  etc.,  but  the  greater 
number  were  issued   singly.     Hook  composed 
several  concertos  for  the  organ  or  harpsichord, 
and  sonatas  for  the  pianoforte,  and  was  author 
of  '  Guida  di  Musicjk,*  a  book  of  instruction  for 
the  pianoforte.    Several  of  his  glees,  catches  and 
rounds  are  printed  in  Warren's  Collections.  Hook 
died  at  Boulogne  in  1827*     Several  members  of 
his  family  were  eminent  in  literature.    His  first 
wife.  Miss  Madden  (died  Oct.  19,  1795),  was 
authoress  of  'The  Double  Disguise.*    His  son, 
James  Hook,   D.D.,  Dean  of  Worcester  (bom 
1772,  died  1828),  #as  author  of  the  words  of 
'Jack  of  Newbury/  'Diamond  cut  Diamond/ etc. 
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His  younger  son  Theodore  Edward  (bom  1788, 
died  1841  ^  was  the  well-known  humourist;  and 
his  grandson,  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Chichester  (bom  1798,  died  1875),  son 
of  James,  was  the  famous  divine.  [W.H.H.] 

HOOPER,  EoMOND.  bom  at  Halberton,  Devon, 
probably  about  1553,  became  connected  with  the 
choir  of  Westminster  Abbey  about  1582,  and 
on  Dec.  3,  1588,  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
Children.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  composers  who 
harmonised  the  tunes  for  '  The  Whole  Booke  of 
Psalms,*  published  by  Este  in  1592.  On  March 
I,  1603-4  he  was  sworn  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  on  May  9, 1606,  was  appointed 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Three  anthemi 
by  him  are  printed  in  Bamanrs  collection,  and  six 
others,  and  a  set  of  Preces  Psalms  and  Re^wnses 
are  contained  in  Barnard's  MS.  collections  in 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society*8  library,  and  two 
anthems  in  the  Tudway  OUection  (Marl.  MSS. 
7337  and  7340).  He  contributed  two  pieces  to 
Leigh ton*s  '  Teares  or  Lamentaciona/  1614.  He 
died  July  14,  1621,  and  was  buried  July  16,  in 
the  cloisters  of  Westminster. 

His  eldest  son  James,  a  lay  vicar  of  Weet- 
minster,  died  Dec.  1651.  [W.H.H.] 

HOPKINS,  Edward  Johit,  bom  in  West- 
minster, June  30,  1 81 8,  became  in  1826  a  cho- 
rister of  the  (]!hapel  Royal  under  William  Hawes. 
On  quitting  the  choir  in  1 833  he  studied  under 
Thomas  Forbes  Walmisley.  In  1834  he  was 
chosen  organist  of  Mitcham  Church,  in  38  organ- 
ist of  St.  Peter's,  Islington,  and  in  41  of  St. 
Luke*s,  Berwick  Street.  In  43  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  Temple  Church,  the 
musicid  service  of  which  under  his  care  has 
acquired  great  reputation.  As  an  acc<»npanyiBt 
he  is  quite  unrivalled.  Hopkins  has  conqx^Kd 
several  church  services,  anthems,  chants,  and 
psalm  tunes.  His  anthems,  '  Out  of  the  deep,' 
and  *God  is  gone  up,*  obt^iined  the  Greeham 
prize  medals  in  1838  and  1840  respectively.  He 
is  also  composer  of  'May  day'  (duet)  and 
'Welcome*  {trio\  and  author  of  'The  Organ, 
its  History  and  Construction,'  an  excellent  trea- 
tise published  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Rimbault's 
*  History  of  the  Organ '  in  1855  ;  2nd  edit.  1870 ; 
3rd  edit.  1 877.  He  edited  Bonnet's  *  Madrigals,' 
and  Weelkes*  'First  Set  of  Madrigals'  for  the 
Musical  Antiquarian  Society,  and  the  mosic 
portion  of '  The  Temple  Church  Choral  Service.' 

John  Hopkins,  his  younger  brother,  bom  in 
Westminster  in  1822,  was  a  chorister  of  Si. 
Paul's  from  Sept.  1 831  to  Sept.  1838.  In 
August  1838  (before  quitting  the  choir)  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  his  brother  as  organist  of 
Mitcham  Church.  He  afterwsrds  became  suc- 
cessively organist  of  St.  Stephen's,  Islington, 
June  1839;  St.  Benet's,  Pauls  Wliarf,  July 
1 841  ;  Tnnity  Church,  Islington,  May  1843; 
St.  Mark's,  Jersey,  Feb.  1845  ;  St.  Michael's, 
Chester  Square,  1846 ;  and  Epsom  Church,  Jan. 
1854.  ^^  ^'^y  ^^5^  ^®  succeeded  his  cousn, 
John  Larkin  Hopkins,  as  organist  of  Rochester 
Cathedral,  which  he  still  holds.  John  Hopkins 
has  composed  services,  anthems,  chants,  hyma 
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tunes,  voluntarieB.  pianoforte  sketches,  songs  and 
part  songs,  a  few  of  which  have  been  published. 
His  cousin,  John  Larkin  Hopkins,  Mus. 
Doc.,  bom  in  Westminster  in  1820,  was  a 
chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey  under  James 
Turle.  In  1841  he  succeeded  Ralph  Banks  as 
organist  of  Kochester.  In  184  a  he  graduated 
Mus.  Bac.  at  Cambridge.  In  1856  he  removed 
to  Cambridge  on  being  appointed  oiganist  to 
Trinity  College  and  to  the  University.  He  pro- 
ceeded Mus.  Doc.  in  1867.  Hopkins  composed 
many  services  and  anthems,  and  published  a 
collection  of  his  anthems.  In  1847  he  edited, 
in  conjunction  with  Bev.  S.  Shepherd,  a  col 
lection  of  the  Words  of  Anthems  used  in 
Kochester  Cathedral.  He  died  at  Ventnor, 
April  35,  1873.  [W.H.H.] 

HOPKINSON.  The  greater  part  of  the 
pianoforte  making  of  this  country  has  centred 
in  London,  and  the  firm  of  J.  &;  J.  Hopkinson — 
though  founded  and  at  first  carried  on  exclusively 
at  Leeds — cannot  now  be  quoted  as  an  exception. 
Mr.  John  Hopkinson  established  his  workshops 
in  Leeds  in  1842,  and  removed  them  to  London 
in  1846.  The  warerooms  were  at  first  in  Soho 
Square,  and  were  in  1856  removed  to  Regent 
Street,  where  the  business  is  now  carried  on. 
Mr.  Hopkinson  patented  a  repetition  action  for 
a  grand  pianoforte  in  1850,  and  in  i86a  he  fur- 
ther patented  a  *  harmonic  pedal.*  producing  the 
octave  harmonics  firom  the  strings  by  the  contact, 
at  the  exact  half  of  the  vibrating  length,  of  a  very 
slender  strip  of  felt  governed  by  a  special  pedal. 
The  firm  gained  high  distinction  at  the  Exhibi- 
tions of  1862  and  1878 — at  the  latter  the  Great 
Gold  Medal.  Mr.  John  Hopkinson  retired  in 
1 869,  leaving  his  brother,  Mr.  James  Hopkinson, 
the  first  place  in  the  business.  [A.J.H.] 

HOPPER.  A  name  applied  to  the  jack  or 
escapement  lever  in  the  action  of  a  pianoforte, 
or  to  the  escapement  lever  with  its  back  piece, 
regulating  screw,  etc.  complete.  [See  Grass- 
HOPPER.]  So  named  because  this  lever  hops  out 
of  the  notch  a^inst  which  its  thrust  has  been 
directed ;  allowing  the  hammer  to  rebound,  and 
leaving  the  string  free  to  vibrate.         [A.  J.  H.] 

HORN.  FRENCH  HORN  (Fr.  Cor,  Cor  de 
Chaste;  Ger.  Honit  Waldhom ;  Ital.  Coma,  Coma 
di  Caccia).  One  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
important  instruments  among  those  played  by 
means  of  a  cupped  circular  mouthpiece  (^Trumpet, 
Trombone,  Comet,  etc.).  It  differs  from  all 
others  of  this  family  by  the  considerably  greater 
length  of  its  tube,  the  wider  expansion  of  its 
bell,  the  spiral  form  in  which  its  convolutions  are 
arranged,  the  softer  quality  of  its  tone,  and  its 
great  compass. 

In  its  most  modem  shape  it  is  composed  of 
a  tube  1 7  feet  in  length  divided  into  three  main 
sections — (i)  the  Body,  comprising  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  the  tube  and  a  large  everted  bell, 
spreading  out  rapidly  to  a  diameter  of  about 
fifteen  inches ;  (a)  a  series  of  interchangeable 
rings,  of  smaller  tubing,  termed  Crooks,  pro- 
gressive in  length,  forming  about  the  upper  third 
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of  the  instmment;   and   (3)   the  Mouthpiece, 
which  is  of  different  shape,  size,  and  calibre  from 


all  kindred  species  of  brass  instruments.  Short 
intermediate  crooks,  intended  for  tuning  purposes, 
are  often  interpolated  between  the  body  and  the 
larger  crook :  the  body  itself  carries  a  pair  of 
U-shaped  slides  fitting  with  stiff  friction  into  one 
another,  for  the  purpose  of  finally  and  more 
accurately  adjusting  the  pitch.  This  portion  of 
the  instrument  is  termed  the  '  tuning-slide,*  and 
has  been  of  late  employed  for  the  farther  advan- 
tage of  affording  attacbment  to  a  set  of  valves,  not 
dissimilar  from  those  of  the  comet,  euphonium, 
or  other  valve  instruments.  [See  Valves.]  The 
slides  of  the  tuning  apparatus  are  sometimes 
utilised  as  a  place  of  attachment  for  the  different 
crooks,  which  then  slip  on  in  the  middle  of  the 
instrument,  instead  of  being  affixed  to  a  conical 
socket  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  body. 


The  body  of  the  horn  has  a  length  of  7  feet 
4  inches;  Uie  crooks  are  of  increasing  length  as 
they  descend  in  pitch.  The  following  are  the 
dimensions  of  the  crooks  most  in  use,  for  which 
the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  KoAer  of  Henrietta 
Street :— 


At> 

G 

F 


26  in. 

3iiin. 
40  in. 
55  in. 


E  .... 
Eb  ..  .. 
D  ..  .. 
C  basso 


The  crook  for  the  C  alto  pitch,  a  minor  third 
above  A  t|,  and  shorter  in  proportion,  would,  if 
in  use,  reduce  the  total  length  of  the  instrument 
to  about  8  feet,  while  with  that  for  the  C  basso 
pitch  it  is  16  feet  and  a  fraction  long. 

The  mouthpiece  consists  of  a  funnel-shaped 
tube  of  brass  or  silver,  terminating  at  its  upper 
extremity  in  a  rounded  ring  of  metal  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  lips.     The  bore  tapers  downwards 
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in  a  ctirved  conical  form,  from  about  tluree-quar- 
ten  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  embouchure, 
to  a  size  enabling  the  smaller  end  of  the  mouth- 
piece to  be  dipped  tightly  into  the  upper  orifice 
of  the  crook.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  cavity 
into  which  the  lips  vibrate  is  thus  not  cup-shaped, 
as  in  the  trumpet  and  cornet,  but  oonoidal  down- 
wards, with  curved  sides  approximately  hyper- 
bolic in  contour.    The  peculiar  softness  of  quality 

Ifottthpii 


of  the  Horn 


and 


of  the  Trumpet. 


half  the  real 
liie. 


of  the  Horn  is  in  some  measure  due  to  this  fact. 
The  mouthpiece  used  in  playing  first-hom  parts 
is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  less  in  diameter 
than  that  appropriated  to  the  second  horn. 
-^  The  original  use  of  the  French  Horn  wsa  to 
give  signals  in  hunting.    In  this  function  it  is 
difficult  to  say  at  what  precise  date  it  superseded 
the  more  ancient  comet,  of  wood,  horn,  or  ivory, 
which  was  more  akin  to  the  Bugle.     Louis  XI 
of  France  ordered  the  statue  on  his  tomb  to  be 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  hunter  with  his 
comet  at   his  side.     Dufouilloux  dedicated   a 
treatise    on  Venery  to   Charles  IX,  who  had 
himself  written  a  similar  work.     He  therein 
praises  the  comet,  and  imitates  its  sound  by 
the   word   tran.      In   the  woodcuts   contained 
in  his  work,  and  in  pictures  of  Louis  XI's  pro- 
jected monument,  the  comet  appears  to  have 
only  a  single  ring  or  spiral ;  being  thus  com- 
petent to  produce  only  a  few  notes.      In  the 
edition  of  Dufouilloux  published  in  1628,  how- 
ever, the  king  and  his  lords  are  represented  as 
liaving  comets  with  a  second  half -circle  in  the 
middle.     Louis  XIII,  who  was  extremely  fond  of 
hunting  the  fox,  invented  a  call,  to  distinguish 
that  animal,  containing  several  different  notes, 
which  show  that  for  their  proper  intonation  the 
instrument  itself  must  have  made  progress,  and 
increased  in  length.     Louis  XV,  however,  and 
his  master  of  the  hunt,  M.  de  Dampierre,  com- 
posed and  selected  the  greater  number  of  calls 
and  fanfarea  used  in  the   royal  hunt,  which 
continue  to  be  employed  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  hunting  horn  finally  adopted  differs  from 
the  orchestral  horn  in  consisting  of  an  unbroken 
spiral  of  three  turns,  sufiliciently  large  to  be  wom 
obliquely  round  the  body,  resting  on  one  shoulder 
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and  passing  under  the  opposite  ann.  The  hands 
are  thus  left  at  liberty,  and  the  mouthpiece  can 
easily  be  brought  to  the  lips  by  a  angle  movement. 
Three  kinds  of  hunting  airs  are  to  be  made 
out.  (i)  Calls  (tons  de  chaut),  of  which  there 
are  about  31.  These  are  intended  to  cheer 
on  the  hounds,  to  give  waming,  to  call  foar  aid, 
and  to  indicate  the  circumstanoee  of  the  hunt. 
(a)  Fanfares,  of  which  there  is  one  for  eadi 
animal,  and  several  for  the  stag,  according  to  his 
age  and  antlers.  (3)  Fancy  aira  peifarmed  as 
signs  of  joy  or  after  a  successful  hunting. 

The  best-known  calls  are  the  ReveUl^e.  the 
Land  and  Rdanei;  ihe  ffoarvari,  or  default; 
the  Debueki ;  the  Voleelest  (when  the  fresh  foot^ 
mark  of  the  animal  is  found) ;  the  HakUi,  and  the 
Afort.  Of  fanfaies  there  are  the  Royale,  sounded 
for  a  stag  often  points— invented  by  Louis  XV; 
the  petite  Royale,  sounded  for  the  wild  bosr; 
various  others  distinguishing  the  wolf,  fox,  weasel, 
and  hare ;  and  the  Fanfare  de  St.  Hubert,  za  the 
patron  saint  of  hunting,  only  sounded  on  his  day. 
(3)  The  third  series  approximates  more  than  the 
others  to  regular  musical  performances,  and  fur- 
nishes the  link  between  the  use  of  the  Horn  ss 
a  signal,  and  as  a  melodious  instrument.  These 
airs  are  many  and  various,  named  after  royal  per- 
sonages or  distinguished  himters. — Donner  du  cor 
is  the  term  for  sounding  the  horn.^ 

The  introduction  of  the  Horn  into  the  orchestra 
in  France  is  attributed  to  Gossec.  He,  when  still 
very  young,  was  requested  to  write  two  airs  for 
the  debut  of  Sophie  Amould  At  the  opera  in 
1757,  in  which  he  introduced  obbligato  parts  for 
two  Horns  and  two  Clarinets ;  the  latter  instru- 
ment being  also  heard  for  the  first  time.*  Lotti 
and  Scarlatti  introduced  it  into  Italy,  and  were 
followed  by  Hasse  and  Alberti.  It  must  have  been 
proviously  used  in  Germany,  since  it  appears  fre- 
quently in  the  scores  of  J.  S.  Bach,  who  died  in 
1750.  It  was  first  used  in  England  as  early  ss 
1720  by  the  opera  band  in  the  Haymarket,  at 
the  performance  of  HandeVs  Radamisto. 

It  was  much  objected  to  when  first  heard,  as 
coarse  and  vulgar;  and  severe  strictures  were 
indulged  in  at  the  introduction  of  a  rude  instru'- 
ment  of  the  chase  among  moro  refined  sources  of 
sound,  such  as  the  Violins  and  Oboe.  It  is  re- 
markable how  subsequent  experience  has  reyersed 
this  hasty  judgment;  the  smooth  tender  tone  pecu- 
liar to  the  Horn  contrasting  admirably  with  its 
orchestral  companions,  and  forming  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  harmony  in  chords  and  holding  notes. 

In  consequence  of  this  prejudice,  when  the 
Horn  was  originally  transferred  in  Germany  from 
the  hunting  field  to  the  orchestra,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  introduce  a  mute  or  damper  into  the 
bell,  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  tone ;  this 
was  at  first  made  of  wood,  and  afterwards  of 
card-board.  It  was  the  custom  to  produce  a  like 
effect  in  the  Oboe  by  filling  the  bell,  made 
globular  for  the  purpose,  with  cotton-wool ;  a  plan 

1  In  Enffthh  w«  My'aonnd  th«  horn."  wind  th«  horn*:  Teoimoa 
(Loclt«l«j  Hall).  'Miuiid  upon  the  bafle  horn.' 

2  ({••«<(«€  Is  aim  W't  to  have  introduced  ttie  Trombona  In  hii  «pen, 
'  The  f  ablnes.*  In  177S. 
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which  suggested  to  Hampl,  a  celebrated  horn- 
player  at  the  court  of  Dresden,  about  the  year 
1770,  to  do  the  same  with  the  Horn.  To  his 
surprise  the  insertion  of  the  pad  of  cotton  raised 
the  pitch  of  the  instrument  by  a  semitone.  Struck 
with  the  result,  he  employed  his  hand  instead  of 
the  pad,  and  discovered  the  first  and  original 
method  by  which  the  intervals  between  the 
harmonic  series  of  open  notes  could  be  partially 
bridged  over.  The  notes  thus  modified  have 
since  been  termed  *  hand  notes/  and  the  instru- 
ment itself  the  'Hand  horn.*  Sir  John  Hawkins 
mentions  a  concerto  played  by  an  artist  named 
Spandau  with  the  help  of  the  hand  notes  in  1 773, 
'attempering  the  sound  by  the  application  of  his 
fingers  in  the  different  parts  of  the  tube.* 

The  method  of  stopping  the  Horn  is  not  by  in- 
troducing the  closed  fist  into  the  bell,  but  the 
open  hand,  with  the  fingers  close  together,  some 
way  up  the  bore.  By  drawing  the  fingers  back, 
the  natural  sounds  are  again  produced.  The 
d^^ee  in  which  the  Horn  is  stopped  is  not  the 
same  for  all  stopped  notes:  there  being  half 
and  whole  stopping.  In  the  first,  by  raising  the 
hand  the  bell  alone  is,  as  it  were,  closed :  in  the 
second  the  hand  is  introduced  as  &r  as  if  it  were 
intended  almost  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air. 

Between  the  stopped  or  '  hand  notes  *  and  the 
open  notes  there  is  an  obvious  difference  in  cha- 
racter and  quality  which  it  is  impossible  whoUy 
to  suppress,  but  which  may  be  sufficiently  modified 
BO  as  not  to  offend  the  ear.  This  object  is  at- 
tained by  blowing  the  open  notes  softly,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  contrast  between  their  sonorousness, 
and  tlie  closed  or  '  stuffed '  {itouffi)  character  of 
those  modified  by  means  of  the  hand.  Much 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  superiority 
of  the  simple  Handhom,  or  the  more  modem 
instrument  furm'shed  wiUi  valves.  It  appears 
certain  that  the  lightness  and  vibratile  power  of 
the  former,  added  to  the  absence  of  abrupt  bends 
and  sinuosities  in  the  bore,  adds  materially  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  tone.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  rapid  melodic  passages,  such  as  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  write,  the  alternation  of  open  and 
stopped  notes  tends  to  produce  uncertainty  and 
unevenness.  The  older  composers,  especially 
Mozart,  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this  fact, 
and  employ  both  open  and  stopped  notes  with 
full  consciousness  of  their  respective  effects. 
Many  examples  could  be  given  of  the  mourn- 
ful and  mysterious  effect  of  the  stopped  notes 
judiciously  used.  A  convenient  compromise 
between  the  two  forms  of  the  instnmient  has 
been  adopted  by  fixing  a  pair  of  valves  on  the 
tuning  slide  named  above.  It  is  quaintly  termed 
a  'grasshopper*  action,  and  can  easily  be  re- 
moved when  the  simple  tube  is  preferred.  Mr. 
Ford  has  registered  a  sliding  action  like  that  of 
the  trombone,  or  slide  trumpet,  in  place  of  the 
valves,  by  means  of  which  notes  can  be  d^ressed 
to  any  extent  according  to  the  ear  of  the  per- 
former. This  excellent  plan,  which  would  at  once 
give  the  horn  the  enharmonic  accuracy  now 
possessed  by  the  trumpet  and  trombone  alone 
among  wind  instruments,  does  not  seem  to  have 
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attracted  the  notice  it  deserves.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Mr.  Bassett^s  comma  valve,  applicable 
both  to  Horn  and  Trumpet,  by  which  the  error 
existing  between  major  and  minor  tones  may  be 
corrected.    [See  Trumpet.] 

The  scale  of  the  Horn  consists  of  a  fundamental 
tone,  and  the  consecutive  harmonics  or  'upper 
partial*  tones  of  an  open  tube  which  reaches  the 
extreme  length  of  10  feet.  It  has  usually  been 
described  as  of  conical  shape ;  but  Mr.  BUdkley 
has  ingeniously  shown  of  late  that  a  somewhat 
different  form,  with  a  hyperbolic  contour,  is 
required  to  produce  accurate  harmonic  relations, 
in  consequence  of  the  mouthpiece  not  being 
applied  to  the  exact  apex  of  the  cone,  but  some- 
what lower  down. 

As  the  prime  tone  of  so  long  a  tube  is  very 
deep,  the  harmonics  in  the  middle  of  the  scale  lie 
so  close  together  as  to  produce  many  consecutive 
notes.  Eight-foot  0  is  usually  taken  as  the  fun- 
damental note,  and  the  scale  founded  on  it  is 
given  as  follows*-  the  two  highest  notes  being 
seldom  or  never  used. 


t);^rrfij^J-rrr^ 


This  notation  is  substantially  correct  for  the 
8-foot  or  C  alto  instrument,  now  disused;  and 
it  is  clear  that  it  will  have  to  be  lowered  succes- 
sively through  a  whole  chromatic  octave  as  the 
longer  and  deeper  crooks  are  made  use  of.  For 
the  C  basso  crook,  8-foot  C  will  thus  become 
16-foot  G,  on  the  6th  space  below  the  bass  stave, 
and  with  all  intermediate  crooks  the  real  founda- 
tion sound  will  be  some  intermediate  note  of  the 
16-foot  octave.  How  well  Uie  great  value  of 
these  low  notes  was  known  to  Beethoven  is  evi- 
dent from,  more  than  one  passage  in  his  works. 
In  the  allegro  moderate  of  his  Sonata  in  F  for 
Horn  and  Piano  (op.  17)  the  following  passage 
occurs  twice  over : — 
Horn  in  P.  — =  =— 


^m 


-^=^ 


The  same  note  also  occurs  in  the  7th  Symphony. 
Allowing  for  a  crook  one-fifth  lower,  the  r^ 
sounds  would  be  as  at  (a) : — 

(«)  (6) 


w 


P 


nsr 


^ 


that  is  to  say,  16-foot  F  and  16-foot  0.  The 
former  of  these  is  practically,  and  the  latter 
entirely  impossible  on  a  tube  of  under  12  feet 
long.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  by  a  freak  of 
notation,  the  bass  notes  have  been  referred  to  a 
16-foot  scale,  whereas  those  in  the  treble,  as 
already  explained,  belong  to  one  of  8  feet,  and 
the  r^  note  sounded  is  as  at  (5).  This  ac- 
counts for  the  ordinary  but  erroneous  statement 
in  Horn  Methods,  that  the  'Treble  part  is  con- 
yentionally  written  an  octave  higher  than  it  is 
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played,*  the  fact  being  that  the  ban  part  is  an 
octave  too  low.  In  conMquenoe  of  this  miscon- 
ception, no  two  scales  as  given  in  the  ordinary 
instruction  books  agree  with  one  another ;  many 
beginning  at  the  -4-foot  C,  which  stands  second  in 
the  scale  diagram  given  above.  This  is  partially 
owing  to  the  fact  Uiat  the  extreme  low  tones  are 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  produce,  except  with 
a  larger  mouthpiece.  Indeea,  16-foot  C  can  only 
be  feebly  toucned  with  a  trombone  teouthpiece 
and  by  an  experienced  trombone  player.  The 
scale  given  above  agrees  with  the  luurmonic  series 
oonunon  to  all  modes  of  eliciting  sound,  and  has 
therefore  been  preferred  for  illustration.  The 
Horn  is  invariably  written  for  in  the  G  or  treble 
def  (with  the  exception  of  the  three  or  four 
lowest  sounds  described  above),  and  in  the  key  of 
C;  the  difference  of  pitch  necessary  for  orchestral 
tonality  being  proviaed  by  the  various  crooks,  of 
which  eleven  are  used,  supplemented  by  two  in- 
termediate ;  one  of  which  lowers  the  pitch  of  any 
crook  approximately  a  semitone,  the  other  a  whole 
tone.  The  whole  diatonic  scale  is  thus  accessible, 
and  even  lower  pitches  than  C  are  occasionally 
needed,  as  in  the  *  Stabat  Mater*  of  Rossini,  where 
a  horn  in  Ab  basso  is  introduced.  The  upper  C 
crook  is  rarely  used,  and  the  series  commonly  ter- 
minates with  Bb  basso.  In  his  and  Symphony, 
Brahms  uses  2  horns  in  B||  basso,  and  2  in  C 
basso.  The  following  table  shows  the  relation 
between  the  written  notes  and  the  actual  sounds 
produced  in  the  various  Horns : — 


WritUn  notet.  G  Hi^m,         ^     D  Bom.      .Al 


Eb  Horn, 


B  Horn. 


V  Horn. 


*^^^y%  mjff^^^ 


Q  Horn. 


Ab  Horn 


A  Horn. 


w^^^-mi^ 


Bb  alto  Horn. 


P 


Bb  basso  Horn.     B|]  betsso  Horn. 


^ 


^:t«r 


It  win  thus  be  seen  that  although  the  written 
symbol  of  the  sound  remains  unchanged,  the 
actual  sounds  produced,  and  the  embouchure  re- 
quired for  producing  them,  vary  over  a  range  of 
more  than  an  octave.  This  constitutes  the  chief 
difficulty  of  the  installment ;  for  as  the  various 
harmonics  differ  only  in  the  altered  tension  of 
the  lip-muscles,  what  is  required  to  produce  a 
high  note  on  a  low  crook  is  clearly  insufficient 
for  one  far  lower  on  the  more  acute.  It  is  thus 
often  impossible  to  ascertain,  without  actual  trial, 
which  particular  individual  of  the  series  may  be 
first  struck ;  the  sound  for  instance  which  is  fun- 
damental on  the  Bb  alto  being  the  first  octave 
harmonic  on  the  Bb  haseo.  It  is  always  advis- 
able in  writing  for  an   instrument  singularly 
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tender  and  treacherous,  to  give  the  player,  in 
case  of  change.  s(«ne  opportunity  of  making  this 
adjustment  of  the  lip  unperoeived,  and  under  the 
cover  of  more  forcible  instrumentation.  This  pre- 
caution is  the  more  needful  as  Uie  brass  tubing 
of  the  Horn  is  very  susceptible  to  changes  of 
temperature,  and  a  cold  crook  put  on  suddenly  ia 
in  consequence  liable  to  commence  too  flat. 

The  Horn  is  seldom  played  singly  in  the  or- 
chestra. A  pair  at  least,  and  four,  or  two  pairs, 
are  most  commonly  employed.  The  Third  is  in 
the  latter  case  r^^a^ed  as  a  ripieno  first,  and  the 
Second  and  Fourth  as  being  correlative  to  one 
another. 

Every  great  composer  since  Handel  has  written 
freely  for  the  Horn.  A  characteristic  specimen  of 
this  master  occurs  in  his  Allegro  and  Pensieroso, 
where  the  bass  song  'Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy 
crew,*  is  embellished  by  a  brilliant  aipeggio  ac- 
ooropaniment  rising  to  the  top  C.  This  solo^ 
though  preserved  among  the  orchestral  parts, 
and  occasionally  played,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  score  of  the  German  Handel  Society,  nor  in 
Amold*s  edition  of  the  work ;  so  that,  though 
traditionally  referred  to  Handel,  it  may  be  a 
subsequent  addition. 

Mozart,  even  where  his  score  is  otherwise 
limited,  hardly  ever  dispenses  with  two  horns. 
For  these  he  writes  with  the  most  perfect  tact 
and  judgment ;  seldom  introducing  hand  notes, 
except  when  their  peculiar  effect  is  required. 
Instances  of  this  can  easily  be  found  in  any  of 
his  symphonies,  overtures,  or  operas.  He  has 
moreover  written  three  concertos  for  orchestra 
with  Horn  obbligato,  and  a  laige  quantity  of 
concerted  music  such  as  that  named  under 
Clarinet  for  two  horns  and  the  reed  instruments. 
All  his  compositions  are  eminently  fitted  for  the 
hand -horn,  of  which  he  had  thoroughly  studied 
the  capacities. 

Beethoven  has  been  especially  lavish,  though 
singularly  cruel  and  exacting,  in  the  use  of  t^e 
Horn,  for  besides  the  Sonata  in  F  for  Horn  and 
Piano,  the  Sestet,  for  String  quartet  and  two 
Horns  obbligato — which  is  so  difficult  as  to  be 
never  played,  and  the  Septet,  which  contains  a 
trying  passage  in  triplets  for  £b  horn, — 

Horn  in  Eb. 


i*  [L-^jiU 


he  constantly  gives  it  a  prominent  place  in  all  his 
works.  The  most  noticeable  of  these  are  the 
Second  Horn  solo  in  the  overture  to  Fidelio,  in 
£,  which  incidentally  demonstrates  the  enor  in 
notation  adverted  to  above. 

indo  Solo. 


Comoctf jr  pfcqicd. 


r  r  r  r  I  r  J  t^-JTtjfcff-.^^-^ 
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In  the  last  bar  but  one  there  is  a  jump  of  a 
twelfth  from  treble  G  to  baas  C ;  whereas  Horn 
players  invariably  fulfil  the  obvious  intention  of 
the  composer  by  descending  only  a  fifth,  and  thus 
completing  the  common  chord. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  first  part  of  the  melody, 
written  in  the  treble  clef,  is  really  placed  by  the 
£  Horn  a  minor  sixth  lower  tnan  its  written 
mibol,  and  the  bass  part  a  major  third  higher, 
thus  reaching  E  in  the  8-foot  octave.  The  pass- 
age, if  literally  played,  as  it  would  be  l^  an 
organist,  would  end  on  the  impossible  and  hardly 
musical  E  of  the  i6-fooi  octave.  These  remarks 
also  apply  to  the  illustrative  passage  quoted 
below  from  the  Choral  Symphony;  the  Soena 
('Konmi  Hoflftiung')  in  « Fidelio '^ for  3  Horns; 
and  a  very  florid  obbligato  to  the  bass  song 
*  Deign,  great  Apollo,'  in  the  '  Ruins  of  Athens,' 
scored  for  four  horns,  two  in  F  and  two  in  C. 

In  the  Eroica  Symphony  the  trio  is  scored  for 
5  Horns  in  Eb,  playing  on  dosed  notes.  In 
the  4th  Symphony  two  horns  in  Eb  attack  top  C 
pianissimo,  and  dur  down  to  G  and  E  below. 
The  slow  movement  of  the  Pastoral  contains  a 
difficult  passage  for  two  horns  in  thirds,  kept  up 
for  several  bars.  In  the  Vivace  of  the  7th — near 
the  close — the  low  note  already  named  (sounding 
£)  is  sustained  by  the  second  horn  for  no  less 
than  32  bars  without  intermission. 

Horn  in  A. 
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The  G  here  given,  and  which  has  been  shown 
to  be  noted  an  octave  too  low,  really  appears  to 
be  an  outlying  harmonic^  or  fictitious  note,  not 
recognised  in  the  ordinary  harmonic  scale,  ob- 
tained by  a  very  loose  lip  and  sounding  the  fifth 
of  the  fundamental  note,  intermediate  between 
that  and  the  first  harmonic.  To  make  it  a  real 
note,  the  Horn  should  begin  on  32«foot  C,  which 
is  impossible  for  a  16-foot  tube,  and  there  ought 
to  be  a  harmonic  third  on  the  second  space  in 
the  bass  clef,  which  does  not  exist.  Many 
players  cannot  produce  it  at  all,  and  few  can 
make  sure  of  it.  The  slow  movement  contains 
a  melodious  passage  in  contrary  motion  with 
the  Clarinet,  and  in  the  scherzo  the  two  move  in 
dose  harmony  with  the  Bassoons  and  Clarinets, 
the  second  horn  commencing  the  trio  with  a 
■olo  on  its  low  G  and  F|  (sounding  E  and  D|, 
as  at  5),  the  latter  a  dosed  note;  a  phrase 
which  is  repeated  17  times  with  but  slight 
change. 

Bom  in  A.  (5) 


$ 


sxi 


In  the  minuet  of  the  8th  occurs  a  long  and 
important  duet  for  two  Horns  in  F,  accompanied 
by  the  violoncello  solo,  and  beginning  as  fol- 
lows:— 


Homi  in  F. 


•^r         [J^       -^^.ZJ       I y  'etc. 

imitated  by  the  darinet,  and  running  into  a 
conversation  between  the  two  Horns,  who  repeat 
alternately  the  same  notes. 


^ 


In  the  Adagio  of  the  9th,  or  Choral  Symphony, 
the  4th  horn-solo  is  said  to  be  hardly  playable  as 
written  for  the  Eb  crook,  without  valves,  but 
becomes  possible  by  transposing  on  to  an  Ei|  horn.' 

Horn  in  Eb. 


i 


H 


r  rir^'^c 


g 


^m 


jpp 


^^^'^^'"^ 


Even  these  difficulties  are  surpassed  by  a  bar  of 
fifteen  notes  closely  following  ike  foregoing. 


Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C  (No.  o)  opens 
with  a  passage  of  eight  bars  for  the  two  horns  in 
unison,  and  they  are  used  with  beautiful  eflfect, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  the  strings  alone,  in 
the  Andante  of  the  same  work  just  before  the 
return  to  the  subject. 

Ko  other  composer  has  surpassed  or  even 
equalled  Weber  in  his  masterly  use  of  this  instru- 
ment. He  evidently  loved  it  above  all  other 
voices  in  the  orchee^.  Besides  abundant  con- 
certed music,  the  effective  opening  of  the  Over- 
ture to  Oberon,  the  weird  notes  in  that  of  Der 
Freischtitz,  and  the  lovely  obbligato  to  the  Mer- 
maid's song,  will  rise  into  immediate  remembrance. 
He  fully  appreciates  its  value,  not  only  as  a 
melodic  instrimient,  but  as  a  source,  whether 
alone  or  blended  with  other  qualities  of  tone,  of 
strange  and  new  sesthetical  effects. 

The  same,  in  a  somewhat  less  marked  degree, 
may  be  said  of  Mendelssohn,  who  makes  com- 
parativdy  less  melodic  use  of  the  Horn,  but  very 
much  of  its  combining  and  steadying  powers. 
Notable  exceptions  are  however  the  opening 
phrase  of  the  Duet  and  Chorus  in  the  Hymn  of 
Praise,  and  the  Nottumo  in  the  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.'  When  the  latter  was  first 
performed  in  this  country,  the  composer  especially 

1  The  dlflBouiry  of  Uiis  paaaic«  is  •ouMUmes  met  In  th«  orehettrm  br 
BlTiiW  the  two  low  notes  (which  sonnd  Eb  and  Bb  below  the  hue  tUve) 
to  one  of  the  other  pUjen,  so  that  (he  sodden  tnnsttlon  of  three 
octaves  Is  not  felt,  and  the  low  notes  are  obtained  with  greater 
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desired  the  oopyiBt  to  forward  the  part  early  to 
Mr.  Piatt,  who  was  to  play  it. 

With  Boflfdxii,  the  son  of  a  horn-player,  and 
himself  no  mean  performer  on  it,  a  new  school 
may  be  said  to  commence.  He  usee  it  freely  for 
his  bright  and  taking  melodies,  whether  alone  or 
in  pairs ;  but  the  old  method  of  Mozart  is  lost, 
and  valves  become  essential  for  the  execution 
of  runs,  turns,  scales  with  which  the  part  is 
abimdantly  strewn.  In  *  William  Tell,'  especially 
a  favourite  and  recurring  effect  is  that  of  the 
Horn  imitating  the  Alpenhom,  and  echoing 
among  the  Swiss  mountains.  The  triplet  pas- 
sages thus  allotted  it  in  rapidly  shifting  keys 
are  to  the  last  degree  difficult  and  treacherous. 
Bossini's  example  seems  to  have  been  followed  by 
Auber  and  many  more  recent  composers. 

In  Brahma's  and  Symphony  (in  D,  op.  73)  the 
Horns  have  a  very  important  part,  especiiJly  in 
the  first  Allegro. 

Mtuie  for  ike  Horn, 
With  orchestra : — 

MozABT. — Op.  92,  First  Concerto;  op.  105, 
Second  do. ;  op.  106,  Third  do. 

Wbbbb. — Op.  45,  Concertino  do. 

Kalliwoda. — 0^.  51,  Introduction  and  Bon* 
deau. 

BsissiGKB.— Op.  153,  m^e  and  Bondeaufor 
chromatic  horn. 

SoauMANN. — Op.  86,  Concerto  for  4  horns  and 
orchestra. 

ConcerUd:^^ 

Bexthovbn.— Op.  81&,  Sextet  for  two  horns  and 
string  Quartet.    Op.  17,  Sonata,  piano  and  horn. 

HiMMEL. — Op.  18,  Grand  Sextet  for  piano, 
a  horns  and  strings. 

MozABT. — First  divertimento  for  a  violins, 
viola,  2  horns  and  cello. 

MozABT. — Op.  106,  Quintet  for  horn  and  string 
Quartet. 

Beioha. — Op.  82,  Twenty-four  Trios  for  3  horns. 
Op.  93,  Twelve  Trios  for  2  horns  and  cello. 

HuMMKL.'Op.  74.  Grand  Septet  for  piano, 
oboe,  horn,  flute,  viola,  cello  and  oontrabasso. 

Kalkbbekneb. — Op,  13,  Septett  for  piano,  2 
violins,  2  horns,  tenor  and  bass. 

SoHUMAKK.-lOp.  70,  Adagio  and  Allegro  for 
piano  and  horn. 

Thalbebo.— Op.  7,  Grand  Divertissement  for 
piano  and  horn. 

Bbahkb. — Op.  40,  Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and 
horn  (or  cello). 

See  also  under  Clabikbt,  Obob,  etc.  for  con- 
certed pieces.  [W.H.S.] 

HOBN.  Kabl  Fbiedbich,  was  bom  at  Nord- 
hausen.  Saxony,  176a.  After  studying  music 
4  under  Schroter  at  Nordhausen,  he  came  in  178  a 
to  London,  where  Count  Bruhl,  the  Saxon  am- 
bassador, patronised  him,  and  introduced  him  as 
a  teacher  amongst  the  English  nobility.  Having 
published  his  first  work,  'Six  Sonatas  for  the 
JPianoforte,*  he  was  appointed  music  master  in 
ordinary  to  Queen  Chariotte  and  the  Princesses, 
an  office  which  he  held  until  181 1.    In  1808,  in 
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conjunction  with  Samuel  Wesley,  he  commenced 
the  preparation  of  an  English  edition  of  J.  S.  Bach's 
'  Wohltemperirte  Clavier,'  which  was  published  in 
1810.  In  1823  he  succeeded  William  Sexton  as 
organist  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  died 
-^ug.  5,  1830.  Horn  composed  some  'Military 
Divertimentos,* '  Twelve  Themes  with  Variations 
for  the  Pianoforte,  with  an  accompaniment  for 
Flute  or  Violin,'  and  several  seta  of  Sonatas.  He 
was  also  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Thorough  Baas. 
His  son,  Chablbs  Edwabd,  was  bom  in  St. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields  in  1 786.  He  received  his 
early  musical  education  from  his  father,  and  in 
1808  had  a  few  lessons  from  Bauzzini.  Betum- 
ing  to  London,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
position  as  a  concert  singer,  but  not  succeeding 
he  changed  his  course,  and  on  June  26,  1809, 
appeared  at  the  Englij^  Opera  House,  Lyceum, 
in  M.  P.  King's  opera,  '  Up  all  night.'  In  the 
next  year  he  composed  and  produced  'The 
Magic  Bride,'  upon  which  he  quitted  the  stage 
and  studied  singing  under  Thomas  Welsh.  £a 
1 814  he  reappeMed  as  The  Seraskier  in  Storace's 
'Siege  of  Belgrade,'  with  great  suooeas.  His 
connection  with  the  theatres  both  as  composer 
and  singer  lasted  for  many  years.  His  voice 
was  poor,  but  of  such  extensive  compass  that 
he  was  able  to  undertake  baritone  as  well  as 
tenor  parts.  On  the  production  of  'Der  fVei- 
schOtz  at  Drury  Lane,  Horn  took  the  part  of 
Caspar,  displaying  considerable  histrionic  ability. 
In  1S31  and  32  he  was  director  of  the  music 
at  the  Olympic.  About  33  he  went  to  America 
and  introduced  several  ^igliah  operas  at  the 
Park  Theatre,  New  York,  with  marked  success. 
A  severe  illness  having  deprived  him  of  the  use 
of  his  voice,  he  retired  from  the  stage  and  com- 
menced teaching,  and  established  himiBelf  in  busi- 
ness as  an  importer  and  publisher  of  music  in 
connection  with  a  Mr.  Davis.  During  his  stay 
in  America  he  produced  an  oratorio,  entitled 
'The  Bemission  of  Sin.'  In  the  beginning  of 
1843  Horn  returned  to  England.  In  1845  his 
oratorio,  renamed  '  Satan,'  was  performed  by  the 
Melophonic  Society,  and  he  was  appointed  mu- 
sical director  at  the  Princess's  Theatre.  In  1847 
he  again  went  to  America,  and  on  July  23  was 
elected  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  of  Boston.  Early  in  1848  he  revisited 
England  for  a  short  time,  and  produced  his 
oratorio '  Daniel's  Prediction.'  Upon  his  return  to 
Boston  he  was  re-elected  conductor  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  June  10,  1848.  He  died  at 
Boston  Oct.  21,  1849.  His  productions  for  the 
theatre  include  'The  Magic  Bride,'  and  'Tricks 
upon  Travellers'  (with  Beeve),  1810  ;  '  The 
Bee  Hive'  and  'The  Boarding  House.*  1811; 
'  Bich  and  Poor,'  and  'The  Devil's  Bridge '  (with 
Braham),  181 2;  '  Grodolphin,  *the  Lion  of  the 
North,'  181 3;  'The  Ninth  Statue,*  and  'The 
Woodman's  Hut,'  1814  ;  'Charies  the  Bold,' 
1 815;  'The  Persian  Hunters,'  'The  Election,' 
and  'The  Wizard,'  1817  ;  'Diioe,'  i8ai ;  SongB 
in  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor'  (with  Webbe^ 
jun.,  Parry,  etc.),  including  the  popular  duet, 
'  I  know  a  bank.'  and  '  Actors  al  firesoo'  (with.T. 
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Cooke  and  Biewiif),  1823 ;  '  Philandering,*  1824 ; 
'The  Death  Fetch/^fuid  *Peverll  of  the  Peak/ 
i8a6 ;  'Pay  to  vlty  order,*  1827  ;  and  'Honest 
'  Frauds*  (containing  the  beautiful  ballad,  '  The 
deep,  deep  sea/  originally  sung  by  the  composer, 
and  afterwards  raised  to  the  summit  of  popularity 
by  the  singing  of  Malibran),  1830.  He  also 
composed  *LaJla  Bookh' (produced  in  Dublin), 
'■Annette.*  'Nourjahad,'  and  *M.  P.,*  the  dates 
of  performance  of  which  are  uncertain,  a  cantata 
entitled  'Christmas  Bells,*  a  set  of  canzonets, 
besides  numerous  single  songs,  glees,  etc^  and 
edited  a  collection  of  Indian  Melodies.  Some 
of  his  songs,  'Cherry  ripe,*  'Thro'  the  wood,* 
'  Tve  been  roaming,*  and  '  £v*n  as  the  sun/  were 
highly  popular.  [W.H.H.] 

HORNPIPE.  An  English  dance,  probably 
called^  after  an  obsolete  instrument,  of  which 
nothinff  but  the  name  is  known.  The  '  College 
Hornpipe*  is  a  well-known  and  spirited  specimen. 
It  is  in  two  sections  of  8  bars,  each  ending  with 
three  beats  of  the  foot,  like  the  Branle.  [See 
p.  289.]  We  quote  the  first  section ;  there  is  no 
repeat,  but  the  tune  closes  iprith  the  three  last 
burs  of  the  quotation. 
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Hornpipes  were  much  written  in  the  last 
cen1(Ury,  and  Dr.  Stainer  (Diet,  of  Musical  Terms) 
and  Mr.  Chappell  (Popular  Music)  give  specimens 
with  various  dates  from  1700  to  i8co.  The 
older  ones  are  in  3-2  time ;  the  later  ones,  as 
above,  in  common  time. 

Handel  ends  the  7th  of  his  1 2  Grand  Concertos 
with  one  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
Hornpipe  artistically  treated. 
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In  his  'Semele'  the  Chorus  'Now  Love,  that 
everlasting  b^,'  is  headed  aUa  Hornpipe. 

The  aira '  My  Love  is  but  a  lassie  yet'  and  *  The 
British  Grenadier/  and  the  hymn  tune  '  Helms- 
ley/  are  hornpipes;  the  last,  indeed,  strongly 
resembles  Miss  Gatle/s  hornpipe,  178a         [G.J 


HOLYOKE.  Samubl,  A.M.  An  American 
teacher  and  composer  of  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  bom  at  Boxford,  Mass.,  1771. 
He  published  'Hannonia  Americana'  (printed 
in  type  at  Boston,  1791) — a  collection  of  hymn- 
tunes  and  other  pieces,  in  which  the  absurd  practice 
of  imitations  and  'fugues*  was  done  away  with, 
and  homophony  and  common  sense^troduced. 
Also  'The  Instrumental  Assistant*  (vol.  1.  1806, 
vol.  ii.  1 807,  Exeter,  N.  H.)  Also  *  The  Columbian 
Repository  of  Sacred  Harmony*  (Exeter,  N.  H., 
1 809),  a  very  voluminous  work.  Also,  with  Oliver 
Holden,  *  The  Massachusetts  Compiler.*  He  died 
at  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  the  spring  of  1816,  much 
regretted  and  esteemed.  No  piece  of  his  music 
is  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  [G.] 

HORSLEY,  William,  Mus.  Bac.,  bom  in 
London,  Nov.  15,  1774,  having  at  Uie  age  of 
16  chosen  music  as  a  profession,  was  articled 
for  five  years  to  Theodore  Smith,  a  pianist  and 
minor  composer,  firom  whom  he  received  but 
small  instruction  and  much  ill  usage.  He  pro- 
fited greatly  however  by  his  intimacy  with  the 
three  brothers  Pring  and  Dr.  Callcott,  his  asso- 
ciation with  whom  led  him  to  the  practice  of 
purely  vocal  composition,  and  he  soon  produced 
many  excellent  glees,  canons  and  rounds,  besides 
services  and  anthems.  He  became  organist  of 
Ely  Chapel,  Holbom.  In  1 798  a  suggestion  of 
his  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Concen- 
TOBB8  S0DALE8.  About  the  same  time  he  was 
appointed  assistant  organist  to  Dr.  Callcott  at  the 
Asylum  for  Female  C>rphans,  upon  which  he  re- 
signed his  appointment  at  Ely  OhapeL  On  June 
18,  1800,  he  graduated  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford,  his 
exercise  being  an  anthem,  'When  Israel  came 
out  of  Effypt.'  On  the  revival  of  the  Vocal 
Concerts  m  1801,  Horsley  produced  several  new 
compositions,  and  for  sevenJ  years  continued  to 
supply  them,  not  only  with  glees  and  songs,  but 
also  with  instrumental  pieces,  amongst  which 
were  three  symphonies  for  full  orchestra.  In 
1802,  Callcott  having  resigned  the  organistship 
of  the  Asylum,  Horsley  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. In  181 2  he  was  chosen  organist  of  the 
newly-erected  Belgrave  Chapel,  Halkin  Street, 
Grosvenor  Place,  which  he  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Asylum.  In  1837,  on  the  death  of  R. 
J.  S.  Stevens,  he  became  organist  of  the  Charter 
House,  still  retaining,  his  other  appointments. 
Horsley  published  five  Collections  of  Glees ;  a 
Collection  of  40  Canons ;  a  Collection  of  PsaJm 
Tunes  with  Interludes,  1828  ;  many  single  glees 
and  songs,  sonatas  and  other  pieces  for  the  piano- 
forte, and  '  An  Explanation  of  the  Major  and 
Minor  Scales.*  He  contributed  sevenJ  glees  to 
Clementi  and  Co.'s  '  Vocal  Harmony/  the  second 
edition  of  which  was  issued  under  his  care.  He 
edited  a  O)llection  of  the  Glees,  etc.,  of  Dr. 
Callcott,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  memoir  of  the 
composer  and  an  analysis  of  his  works,  and 
Book  I.  of  Byrd's  'Cantiones  Sacne*  (for  the 
Musical  Antiquarian  Society).  Horsley  holds  a 
deservedly  high  rank  among  glee  composers. 
His  'By  Celia's  arbour/  'See  the  chariot  at 
hand,*  'Mine  be  a  cot,*  'Cold  is  CadwaUo*8 
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tongue/  *  0  Kightingale,*  uid  others,  have  long 
hM,  and  will  doubUeas  long  continue  to  hold, 
a  foremoet  place  in  the  eitimation  of  lovers 
of  that  class  of  composition.  He  died  June  1 2, 
1858.  He  married  Elizabeth  Hutchins,  eldest 
daughter  of  Dr.  Cakott,  who  survived  him 
untilJan.  20,  1875.  During  Mendelssohn*s  visit 
to  England  in  1839  he  began  an  acquaintance 
with  uie  Horsley  family  which  ripened  into  an 
intimate  friendship,  as  is  evident  from  the  letters 
printed  in  '  Goethe  and  Mendelssohn.' 

Horsley*s  son,  Chablbs  Edwabd^  was  bom  in 
London  in  1823,  and  instructed  in  music  by  his 
fitther,  and  in  the  pianoforte  by  Moscheles.  His 
promise  was  so  great  that  he  was  sent,  in  1839, 
on  Mendelssohn's^  advice,  to  study  imder  Haupt- 
mann  at  Gassel,  whence  he  afterwards  went  to 
Leipsic  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  instruction 
of  Mendelssohn  himself.'  Whilst  in  Germany 
he  produced  several  instrumental  compositions, 
amongst  them  a  IMo  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and 
Tioloncello,  and  an  overture,  the  latter  performed 
at  Caasel  in  1845.  Returning  to  England  he 
became  organist  of  St.  John's,  Netting  Hill,  and 
produced  several  important  works — 'David*  and 
'Joseph/  oratorios,  both  composed  for  the  Liver- 
pod  Philharmonic  Society,  and  'Gideon,'  oratorio, 
composed  for  the  Glasgow  Musical  Festival, 
1 860 ;  an  anthem  for  the  consecration  of  Fairfield 
Church,  near  Livej^Kwl,  1854;  and  music  for 
Milton^s  'Comus,*  besides  many  pieces  for  the 
pianoforte,  songs,  etc.  In  1 868  he  quitted  England 
for  Australia,  and  there  he  wrote  an  ode  entitled 
'Euterpe,'  for  solos,  chorus  and  orchestra,  for 
the  opening  of  the  Town  Hall,  Melbourne,  in 
1870.'  After  remaining  in  Melbourne  for  some 
time,  he  removed  to  the  United  States,  and  died 
at  New  York.  March  3, 1876.  A  'Text  Book  of 
Harmony'  by  him  was  published  posthumously 
in  Dec.  76.  by  Sampson  Low  &  Co.     [W. H.H.J 

HOBTENSE,  Eno^yiE  ds  Beauhabkaib, 
daughter  of  Josephine,  Queen  of  Holland  and 
motner  of  Napoleon  III,  known  as  'La  reine 
Hortense,'  bom  in  Paris  April  10,  1783,  died  at 
Viry,  Oct.  5,  1837,  the  reputed  authoress  (at 
Utrecht,  1807)  of  both  words  and  melody  of 
*  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,'  an  air  which  has  been 
Baud  to  have  been  to  the  Empire  what  the  '  Mar- 
seillaise* was  to  the  Bepublic.  Her  musical 
knowledge  was  very  slight,  but  in  Drouet  she 
had  a  clever  musician  for  secretary,  who  has  left 
an  amusing  account*  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  required  to  reduce  into  form  the  melodies 
which  she  hummed.  Whether  Drouet  or  the 
Queen  of  Holland  were  the  real  author  of  the 
pretty  tune  in  question,  it  is  certain  that  she 
will  always  be  cmlited  with  it.  [M.C.C.] 

HOSANN A,  a  Hebrew  word,  hoshia  no,  mean- 
ing 'Save  nowl'  (Psalm  cxviii.  25),  used  as  an 
exclamation  of  triumph  in  Matt.  xxi.  9,  etc.  In 
its  Latin  form  Oaanna  in  exceUis  it  occurs  in 

1  Be*  Letter  Jan.  17, 1889,  In '  Oorthe  ud  Hendelaadhn.*  llfl. 

s  Ibid.  H&rchlS^  1841. 

>  A  selectton  firom  this  work  was  performad  at  tlie  CiyttBl  Falaoe 
Ilarcb20,lf78. 
'   *6eeioiwln'inipitleiDciittoJltJx,art.Droa«t. 
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the  Mass,  ttfier  both  Sanetus  and  Benedictua 
[OsANNA.]  In  English  music  the  word  will 
always  live  In  the  grand  anthem  of  Orlando 
Gibbons,  'Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David,'  the 
subject  of  whidi  is  introduced  by  Sullivan  in 
the  '  light  of  the  World.'  [G] 

HOTHBY.  or  OTTEBY,  JoHir.  an  English 
Carmelite  monk,  who  lived  in  the  latter  hidf  of 
the  15th  oentuiy,  and  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  the  Carmelite  m<Hiastery  at  Feirars, 
was  fiunous  for  his  skill  in  the  science  of  music. 
He  was  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  PxoportioDS 
of  Music,  Cantus  figuratus  and  Counterpoint, 
MS.  copies  of  which  exist  at  Ferrara  and  Bo> 
logna,  in  the  Naticmal  Library  at  Paris  and  the 
British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  10,336).  It  ii 
printed  by  Coussemakeri  '  Scriptomm  de  Musics 
Medii  aevi,'  iii.  328.  [W.H.H.] 

HOWABD,  Samuel,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  1710, 
a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Croft,  and 
subsequently  a  pupil  of  Pepusch;  was  afie^ 
wards  organist  of  St.  Clement  Dane^  and  St. 
Bride,  Fleet  Street.  In  1744  he  composed  the 
music  for  'The  Amorous  Goddess,  or.  Harlequin 
Married,'  a  pantomime  produced  at  Drury  Lane. 
In  1760  he  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Music  at 
Cambriage.  He  composed  numerous  songs  and 
cantatas  (many  of  which  appeared  under  the 
name  of '  The  British  Orpheus/  in  several  books, 
and  others  in  various  coUectionB),  sonatas,  and 
other  pieces  for  instruments.  He  assisted  Boyce 
in  the  compilation  of  his  *  Cathedral  Music'  He 
died  in  1 78 a.  An  anthem  of  his,  with  orchestra, 
'This  is  the  day,'  was  published  in  179a.  A 
melodious  song  by  him,  'O  had  I  been/  from 
'Love  in  a  Villiige,*  is  given  in  the  Musical 
Library,  vol.  iu.  [W.H.H.] 

HOWELL,  James,  was  bom  at  Plymouth. 
Possessing  a  fine  voice  he  wss,  at  an  early  age, 
tauffht  singing,  and  at  10  years  of  age  sang  in 
public.  He  was  brought  to  London  in  1834 
and  in  the  next  year  admitted  a  pupil  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  he  studied  sing- 
ing under  Rovedino  and  afterwards  nnder  Cri- 
veTli,  and  the  pianoforte  and  clarinet  under  T. 
M.  Mudie.  He  subsequently  learned  the  double 
bass  under  Anfossi,  ana  made  such  rapid  procresB 
that  he  decided  upon  making  it  his  especisi  in* 
stnmient.  He  continued  a  pupil  of  the  Academy 
for  about  5  years,  during  part  of  which  time  he 
acted  as  sub-professor  of  the  double  bass.  On 
the  cessation  of  his  pupilage  he  was  appointed 
a  Professor  and  afterwards  Associated  honorary 
member  of  the  Academy.  He  soon  took  his  place 
in  all  the  best  orchestras,  and  on  the  death  of 
Dragonetti  in  1846  succeeded  him  as  principaL 

His  elder  son,  Arthur,  is  an  excellent  double 
bass  player  and  bass  singer ;  and  his  younger  son, 
Edward,  holds  the  post  of  principid  violenceQo 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  [W.H.H.] 

HOWGILL,  William,  organist  at  White- 
haven in  1794.  and. afterwards  in  London;  pub- 
lished '  Four  Volimtaries,  part  of  the  3rd  chapter 
of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  for  three  voices,  and 
Six  favQurite  Psalm  Tunes,  with  an  aooompani- 
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menl  for  tberOrgarti';  'Two  Vbluntaiies  for  tlie 
Organ,  with  a  Muerere  and  Gloria  Tibi,  Domine/ 
and  'An  Anthem  and  two  preludes  for  the 
Organ.'  [W.H.H.] 

HOYLAND,  John,  son  of  a  cutler  at  She£5eld, 
bom  in  1783,  in  early  life  a  pupil  of  William 
Mather,  organist  of  St.  James's  Church  in  that 
town.  In  1808  he  succeeded  his  master,  and  in 
1 819  removed  to  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  where  he 
established  himself  as  a  teacher,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  chosen  organist  of  the  parish  church. 
He  composed  several  anthems  and  other  pieces 
of  sacred  music,  besides  songs  and  pianoforte 
pieces.  He  died  Jan.  18,  1827.  His  eon,  Wil- 
liam, was  elected  organist  of  Louth  parish  church 
in  1829,  and  held  the  appointment  until  his  death, 
Nov.  I,  1857.  [W.H.H.] 

HOTLE,  JoHK,  was  author  of  a  dictionary  of 
musical  terms  entitled  'DicUonarium  Musice, 
beinff  a  complete  Dictionary,  or  Treasury  of 
Music,'  published  in  1770,  and  republished  with 
a  varied  title  in  1790.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
in  1797.  [W.H.H.] 

HUBERT.   See  PoRPOBiNO. 

HUDSON,  RoBEBT,  Mus.  Bac.,  bom  1731, 
was  a  tenor  singer,  and  sang  when  a  young  man 
at  Ranelaghand  Marylebone  Gardens.  In  1755 
he  was  assistant  organist  of  St.  Mildred,  Bread 
Street.  In  1756  he  was  appointed  vicar-choral 
of  St.  Paul's,  in  1 758  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  in  1773  almoner  and  master  of  the 
children  of  St.  Paul's,  which  offices  he  resigned 
in  1 793.  He  was  also  music  master  at  Chnst's 
HospitaL  Hudson  was  the  composer  of  'The 
Myrtle,'  a  collection  of  songs  in  three  books,  pub- 
lished in  1767;  of  a  service  and  some  chants, 
and  many  hymn  tunes.  He  also  set  for  five 
voices  the  lines  on  Dr.  Child's  monument  at  Wind* 
sor,  commencing  'Go,  happy  soul.'  He  died  at 
Eton  in  Dec.  1 8 1 5.  His  daughter.  Mabt,  was  in 
1 790,  and  till  her  death.  Mar.  28, 1 801,  organist  of 
St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  and  St.  Gregory,  Old  Fish 
Street.  She  was  the  composer  of  several  hymn 
tunes,  and  set  for  five  voices  the  English  version 
of  the  Latin  epitaph  on  Purcell's  gravestone, 
'  Applaud  so  great  a  guest.*  [W.H.H.] 

HUNTEN,  Fbanz,  pianist  and  composer, 
bom  Dec.  26,  1793,  at  Coblentz,  where  his  father 
Daniel  was  organist.  In  181 9  he  went  to  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  studying  the  piano  with 
Pradher,  and  composition  with  Reicha  and 
Cherubini.  He  lived  by  teaching  and  arranging 
pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  and  in  time  his  lessons 
and  compositions  commanded  high  prices,  although 
the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  a  trio  concertante 
for  P.  F.  violin,  and  cello,  were  of  little  value. 
His  '  M^thode  nouvelle  pour  le  piano*  (Schott) 
had  at  one  time  a  reputation.  In  1837  he  retired 
to  Coblentz,  and  lived  on  his  means  tUl  his  death 
in  February  1878.  His  two  brothers,  Wilhelm 
and  Peter,  are  still  successful  pianoforte  teach- 
ers at  Coblentz  and  Duisburg.  [F.  G.] 

HUTTENBRENNER.  An  Austrian  musical 
family,  memorable  from  its  connexion  with  Bee- 
thoven and  Schubert.     Anselm,  the  eldest,  a 
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professioxial  musician,  was  bom  at  Gr^tz,  Oct. 
13,  1794.  He  was  for  five  years  a  pupil  of 
Salieri  s  in  Vienna,  during  which  time  he  became 
intimate  with  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  other 
musicians  of  the  day.  He  was  one  of  the  two 
persons  present  when  Beethoven  died.  Why  he 
took  no  part  in  the  funeral  is  not  explained,  but 
it  is  certain  that  his  name  is  not  mentioned. 
He  was  a  very  voluminous  composer  in  aD  de- 
partments, and  one  of  his  Reqmems,  dedicated 
to  Salieri,  is  spoken  of  as  a  work  of  real  merit. 
It  was  performed  for  Schubert  Dec.  23,  1828. 
Schubert  had  a  great  regard  for  Anselm.  The 
well-known  song  *Die  Forelle'  (op.  32)  waa 
written  at  his  house  'at  12  o'clock  at  night,' 
as  Schubert  himself  says.^  In  his  hurry  Schubert 
shook  the  ink  over  the  paper  instead  of  the  san^ 
a  &ct  to  which  the  autograph  bears  ample  wit^ 
ness.  The  B  minor  Symphony  was  in  Anselm's 
possession  up  to  the  time  of  its  first  performance 
at  Vienna  in  Dec.  1865.  He  died  at  Ober- 
Andritz,  Styria,  June  5,  1868.  For  full  details 
see  his  biography  by  von  Leitner  (Gratz,  i868)« 

Josef,  the  second  brother,  an  enthusiastic 
amateur,  was  a  government  employ^.  His  devo- 
tion to  Schub^  was  excessive,  so  great  as 
sometimes  to  bore  the  object  of  it ;  he  was  un- 
wearied in  his  active  services,  communicated  with 
publishers,  and  did  all  that  devotion  and  admira- 
tion could  do  for  his  idd.  The  two  used  to  play 
duets  on  an  old  worn-out  piano.  He  was  about 
Schubert  during  his  last  illness,  and  obtained  the 
official  permission  for  the  performance  of  the 
Requiem  after  his  death.  The  fine  dramatic  song 
'  Die  Erwartung'  by  Schiller  (op.  11 6)  is  dedicated 
by  Schubert  to '  his  friend  Josef  HUttenbrenner.* 

The  third  brother,  Heinbich,  was  a  lawyer  and 
a  '  Dr.  juris.'  He  was  also  a  poet,  and  wrote  the 
words  for  at  least  one  of  Schubert's  pieces — ^the 
part-song  *  Wehmuth'  (op.  80,  No.  i).  [G.] 

HUGUENOTS,  LES.  Opera  in  5  acts  ;  words 
by  Scribe  and  Deschamps,  music  by  Meyerbeer. 
iWluced  at  the  Acadlmie  Feb.  29,  1836;  in 
London,  first  by  a  German  company,  at  Covent 
Garden,  April  20,  1842;  in  Italian  at  Covent 
Garden  as  'Gli  Ugonotti,'  July  ao,  1848;  in 
English  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  Aug.  16,  1849. 
Like  '  William  Tell,'  Uie  opera  is  always  greatly 
shortened  in  performance. 

For  a  remarkable  criticism  by  Schumann  see 
the  Neue  Zeitschrift,  Sept.  5,  1837,  and  Geeam- 
melte  Schrifben,  ii.  220.  [G.] 

HULLAH,  John,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at  Wor- 
cester,  June  27,  181 2,  but  came  whilst  very 
young  to  London,  where  his  life  has  been  spent. 
He  received  no  regular  musical  instruction  until 
1 829,  when  he  was  placed  under  William  Horsley. 
In  1832  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instmction  in  sing- 
ing from  CUvelli.  He  fint  became  known  as 
a  composer  by  his  music  to  Charles  Dickens's 
opera,  '  The  Village  Coquettes,'  produced  at  the 
St.  James's  Tfatotre,  Dec.  5,  1836.     This  was 

1  KrelMle  tod  Bellboni,  128.  Bat  I  ftm  urand  tgr  Kr.  Nottebohm 
that  the  ■ong  wm  composed  In  lfil7,  ao  that  this,  though  am 
ftatograph,  li  not  (&«  autographs 
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followed  by  'The  Barbera  of  Bueora,*  a  oomic 
opera,  produced  at  GoTent  Garden  Theatre, 
Not.  II,  1837,  and  'The  Outpoet,'  at  the  tame 
theatre,  May  17,  1838.  Soon  after  this  Mr. 
Hullah*8  attention  waa  tnmed  to  that  which 
became  suhaequently  the  bnainen  of  hia  life->- 
popular  instruction  in  vocal  music ;  and  attracted 
oy  the  report!  of  Maimer's  success  as  a  teacher, 
he  risited  Paris,  only  to  find  Mainzer's  classes 
entirely  dispersed,  ^arly  in  1840  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  remained  for  some  time  observing 
Wilhem*s  cUsses,  then  in  the  full  tide  of  success. 
On  his  return  to  Ebgland  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  late  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth, 
then  The.  Kay,  and  undertook  the  instruction  of 
•the  students  in  the  Training  College  at  Batter- 
aea,  the  first  established  in  England,  and  just 
opened  undor  the  direction  and  at  the  ooet  of 
Br.  Kay  and  Mr.  Edward  Cariton  Tn&ell.  On 
Feb.  18,  1840,  he  gave  his  first  class-lesson  at 
Battersea,  and  from  that  day  dates  the  move- 
ment he  originated.  On  Feb.  i,  1 84 1 ,  he  opened 
at  Exeter  fiall  a  school  for  the  instruction  of 
Schoolmasters  of  Day  and  Sunday  Schools  in 
Vocal  Music  by  a  system  based  on  that  of  Wil- 
hem,  which  met  with  remarkable  success.  Not 
only  schoolmasters  but  the  general  public  flocked 
to  obtain  instruction,  and  country  professors 
oame  to  London  to  learn  the  system  and  obtain 
certificates  of  being  qualified  to  teach  it.  The 
system  was  acrimoniously  attacked,  but  it  out- 
lived all  opposition.  From  his  elementary  classes 
Mr.  Hullah  formed  two  schools,  an  upper  and  a 
lower,  and  commenced  giving  concerts  in  Exeter 
Hall,  the  members  of  Us  upper  school  forming 
his  chorus,  and  the  orchestra  being  completed  by 
professional  fwincipal  singers  and  instrumentalists. 
Bemarkable  among  these  were  four  historical 
concerts  illustrating  in  chronological  order  the 
rise  and  progress  of  English  vocal  music,  given  at 
Exeter  Hall  on  Mondays  in  the  first  four  months 
of  1847.  At  this  time  Mr.  HuUah's  friends  and 
supporters  determined  on  erecting  and  present- 
ing to  him  a  concert  hall,  and.  having  procured 
a  piece  of  ground  nmr  Long  Acre,  the  foundation 
stone  of  St.  Martin's  Hall  was  laid  June  ai,  1847. 
The  hall  was  opened,  although  not  entirely  com- 
pleted, on  Feb.  11,  1850,  and  Mr.  Hullah  con- 
tinued to  give  his  concerts  there  until  the  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire  Aug.  38,  i860,  on  the  oc- 
currence of  which  event  his  friends  and  pupils 
testified  their  gratitude  and  sympathy  for  him 
by  the  presentation  of  a  handsome  testimonial. 
During  the  existence  of  the  upper  school  Mr. 
Hullah  brought  forward  a  large  number  of  un- 
known works,  old  and  new,  and  introduced 
many  vocalists,  some  of  whom  have  become  very 
eminent.  From  1840  to  i860  about  25,000 
persons  passed  through  his  classes.  In  1844 
Mr.  Hullah  was  appointed  Professor  of  Vooil 
Music  in  King^s  GoUege,  London,  an  office  which 
he  resigned  m  1874.  He  still  holds  (1879) 
similar  appointments  in  Queen*s  College  and 
Bedford  College,  London,  with  both  of  which  he 
has  been  connected  since  their  foundation.  From 
1870  to  1873  he  was  oonductor  of  the  concerts  of 
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the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  On  the  death 
of  his  old  master,  Horsley,  in  1858,  Mr.  Hullah 
was  appointed  organist  of  the  Charter  Houses 
where  since  1841  he  had  carried  on  a  singing 
class.  For  many  years  he  conducted  the  annual 
concert  of  the  Children  of  the  Metropolitan 
Schools  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  March  187a 
he  WBE  i4)pointed  by  the  Cominittee  of  Goondl 
on  Education  Inspector  of  Training  Schools  fiv 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  office  he  atill  holda. 
In  1876  the  Umversity  of  Edinburgh  unexpect- 
edly conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.,  and  in  1877  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  St.  Cecilia  in  Rome  and  of  the 
Musical  Academy  in  Florence.  Dr.  HuUah  ia 
the  composer  of  many  songs,  etc.,  and  is  author 
of 'A  Grammar  of  Vocal  Music';  *  A  Grammar  of 
Harmony*;  and  *A  Grammar  c^ Counterpoint'; 
*The  History  of  Modem  Music*  (1863).  and  *  The 
Third  or  Transition  Period  of  Musical  History' 
( 1 865)  (Courses  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britsin);  'The  Cultivation 
of  the  Speaking  Voice';  'Music  in  the  House,' 
1877 ;  and  of  numerous  essays  and  other  papers 
on  the  history  and  science  of  music  contributed  to 
various  periodicals ;  also  of  many  songs,  some  of 
which — such  as  '  O  that  we  two  were  Maying,' 
'Three  Fishers,*  'The  Storm' — have  become 
very  popular.  He  edited  '  Wilhem's  Method  of 
teaching  Sin^ng,  adapted  to  Kngiish  use';  'Hie 
Psalter,  a  collection  of  Psalm  l^es  in  4  parts,' 
1843;  The  Book  of  Praise  Hymnal,*  1868;  'The 
Whole  Book  ofPsalms,  with  Chants*;  and  a  large 
number  of  vocal  compositions  in  parts  and  other 
publications  for  the  use  of  his  classes.  Amongst 
these  should  be  named  'Part  Music'  (reprinted 
as  'Vocal  Music'),  for  4  voices,  and  'Vocal 
Scores,* — two  most  admirable  collections;  'Sa- 
cred Music*  (1867);  'The  Singer's  Library*; 
'  Sea  Songs,*  etc.,  etc.  [See  Part  Music  ;  Vocal 
SooBES.]  [W.H.H.] 

HUME,  Tobias,  an  officer  in  the  anny  and 
an  excellent  performer  on  the  viol'da-gamba; 
published  in  1605  *The  First  Part  of  Ayies, 
French,  Pollish  and  others  together,  some  in 
Tabliture,  and  some  in  PridLe-Song.  With 
Pavines,  Galliards,  and  Almaines  for  the  Viole 
de  Crambo  alone  •  .  •  and  some  Songes  to  bee 
sung  to  the  Viole,*  etc.,  containing  116  airs  in 
tableture  and  5  songs.  In  1607  he  published 
'  Captaine  Hume's  Poeticall  Mumcke  principally 
made  for  two  basse  -viols,  yet  so  contrived  that 
it  may  be  plaied  eight  severall  waies  upon  sundry 
instruments  with  much  ficilitie,*  etc,  containing 
18  instrumental  and  4  vocal  pieces.  Hume  roes 
to  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1642,  being  then  a 
poor  brother  of  the  Charter  House,  he  presented 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  offering  his 
services  against  the  Irish  rebels,  which  he  after- 
wards printed,  but  it  is  evident  from  its  con- 
tents that  he  was  labouring  under  mental 
delusion.  [W.  H.  H] 

HUMFRE  Y,  Pelbam  (as  he  himself  wrote 
his  name,  although  it  is  commonly  found  as 
Humphry  or  Humphrys,  with    every  possible 
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irariety  of  spelling),  was  bom  in  1647.  'He  Ib 
said  to  have  been  a  nephew  of  Col.  John  Hum- 
phrey, a  noted  Cromwellian,  and  Bradshaw's 
swoid- bearer.*  In  1660  he  became  one  of  the 
first  set  of  Children  of  the  re-established  Chapel 
Royal  under  Caot.  Hemry  Cooke.  Whilst  still 
a  chorister  he  shewed  skill  in  composition,  as 
appears  by  the  and  edition  of  Clifford's  '  Divine 
Services  and  Anthems/ 1664,  which  contains  the 
words  of  five  anthems  'composed  by  Pelham 
Hum&ey,  one  of  the  Children  of  His  Majesties 
Chappel/  the  music  of  two  of  which  is  still  ex- 
tant. During  the  same  period  he  joined  Blow 
and  Turner,  two  of  his  fellow-choristers,  in  the 
Qomposition  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Club-Anthem.*  In  1664  he  quitted  the  choir 
and  was  sent  abroad  by  Charles  U  to  pursue  his 
studies.  He  received  from  the  Se^et  Service 
money  in  that  year  '  to  defray  the  charge  of  his 
journey  into  France  and  Italy,  aoo2.*;  in  the 
followinfi^  year  firom  the  same  source  looZ.,  and 
in  1660,  150^  His  studies  were  prosecuted 
chiefly  in  Paris  imder  Lully.  On  Jan.  24, 
1666-7  he  was  during  his  absence  appointed  a 
Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  in  the  room  of 
Thomas  Hazard,  deceased.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  following  October,  and  on  the  16th 
was  sworn  into  his  place.  Anthems  by  him 
were  at  once  performed  in  the  Chapel  Royal. 
On  the  death  of  Capt.  Cooke,  July  13,  107  a, 
Humfrey  was  appointed  his  successor  as  Master 
of  the  Children.  On  Aug.  8  following  he  had  a 
patent  (jointly  with  Thomas  Puroell)  as  '  Com- 
poser in  Ordinary  for  the  Violins  to  His  Majesty.' 
Humfi!«y  died  at  Windsor.  July  14,  1674,  at 
the  early  age  of  27,  and,  three  days  afterwards, 
was  buried  m  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  the  south-east  door.  He  was  the  composer 
of  several  fine  anthems,  7  of  which  are  printed, 
but  without  the  orchestral  parts,  in  Boyce*s 
'  Cathedral  Music'  The  greater  part  of  these, 
together  with  6  others  and  the  Club  Anthem, 
also  an  Evening  Service  in  E  minor,  are  con* 
tained  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MS. 
7338)>  and  others  are  extant  at  Ely,  Salisbury, 
and  Windsor.  Three  Sacred  Son^s  by  him, 
and  a  Dialogue,  composed  jointly  with  Blow,  are 
printed  in  '  Harmonia  Sacra,'  book  11.  1 714.  He 
composed  two  Odes  for  the  King's  Birthday, 
*  Smile,  smile  again,*  and  'When  (rom  his  throne,* 
and  an  Ode  for  New  Year's  day,  *See,  mighty 
sir.'  Many  songs  by  him  are  included  in 'Choice 
Ayres,  Songs  and  Dialogues,*  1676-84;  and  on 
the  rare,  separately-paged,  sheet  inserted  in  some 
copies  of  book  i.  of  that  publication,  containing 
'The  Ariel's  Songs  in  the  PUy  call'd  The 
Tempest*  (Dry den  and  Davenant's  alteration 
produced  in  1670),  his  setting  of  'Where  the  bee 
sucks '  is  to  be  found.  His  song  '  I  pass  all  my 
hours  in  a  shady  old  grove*  was  first  printed  in 

>  SaldbyDr.TodwftrtoluivebMiiooaipowdoiiaiiAvalTiotoryoTOr 
tb«  Dutch  by  the  Puke  of  York ;  but  It  eannot  bare  been  m).  m  no 
ftich  erent  occurred  until  Juite  1666^  at  which  time  Humfrey  iraf 
abroad.  The  tUtement  of  Dr.  Boyoe  and  others  that  It  wa*  com- 
poeed  as  a  memorial  of  the  fraternal  eeteem  and  fHwidshlp  of  tha 
authors  is  much  more  probable.  Humfrey  U  said  to  have  compoaed 
the  former,  and  Blow  the  latter  portloD  of  the  authem,  Tunier'i 
■bare  bdnf  an  Intermediate  bass  solo. 
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the  appendix  to  Hawkins*s  History.  J.  S.  Smith 
incluaed  5  songs  by  Humfrey  in  his  'Musica 
Antiqua,'  amongst  Uiem  '  Whereever  I  am  and 
whatever  I  do^'  composed  for  Diyden's  'Conquest 
of  Granada,'  part  L,  167a.  Humfrey  is  said  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  words  of  several 
songs  published  in  the  collections  of  his  time,  and 
to  have  been  a  fine  lutenist.  He  introduced  many 
new  and  beautifid  effects  into  his  compositions. 
He  was  the  first  to  infuse  into  English  church 
music  the  new  style  which  he  himself  had  leamt 
firom  Lully,  and  which  was  oarriod  much  £euther 
by  Purcell  (see  Mr.  Hullah's  '  Modem  Music,' 
Leot.  4).  His  predilection  for  minor  keys  was 
remarkable.  [W.H.H.] 

HUMMEL,  JoHANK  Nbpomuk,  a  classic  of 
the  pianoforte — but  a  dull  classio — was  the  son 
of  a  musician,  bom  at  Presburg  Nov.  14,  1778, 
and  died  at  Weimar,  Oct.  17,  1837.  He  is  the 
principal  representative  of  a  manner  of  treating 
the  pianoforte  which  rested  upon  the  light  touch 
and  thin  tone  of  early  Viennese  instruments,  and 
grew  together  with  the  rapid  improvements  in 
Qie  manufacture  of  pianos  in  Germany  from  the 
beginningoftheoentury  to  about  1830.  Hummel 
is  important  to  pianists  as  the  author  of  those 
academical  stock-pieces,  the  Concertos  in  A  minor 
and  B  minor,  the  Septet,  op.  74,  the  Sonatas  in 
Ff  minor,  op.  81,  and  D  mi^or,  op.  106,  and  of 
an  elaborate  instruction-book,  which  was  pub- 
lished some  years  too  late  to  make  its  mark. 

Brought  up  in  Mozart's  house,  deemed  the 
main  conservator  of  Mozartian  traditions,  an 
expert  conductor  and  a  good  teacher,  the  leading 
Grerman  pianist,  a  veir  clever  extempore  player, 
and  a  ready  writer  of  all  classes  of  music  from 
pianoforte  solos  to  masspis  and  operas, — Hummel 
m  his  prime,  circa  1818,  was  treated  by  the 
mass  of  professed  musicians  as  the  equal  of 
Beethoven!  Endowed  with  curiously  little  in- 
ventive power,  rarely  warm,  and  quite  incapable 
of  humour  or  of  passion,  but  fully  equipped  with 
every  musical  virtue  that  can  be  acquired  by 
steady  plodding,  he  appears  expressly  cut  out  for 
the  hero  of  respectable  mediocrity.  Hie  formid- 
able size,  conventional  shape,  and  uniformly 
careful  workmanshipofhis  pieces,  and  particularly 
the  '  brilliant  *  treatment  of  the  pianoforte  part, 
misled  his  contemporaries  to  accept  him  as  a 
master  of  the  first  order. 

It  was  about  1786,  whilst  Hummel's  &ther 
was  conducting  the  band  at  the  theatre  of 
Schikaneder, — Moeart*s  friend  and  the  author  of 
the  libretto  to  Die  Zauberfl&te — that  the  boy, 
who  had  made  considerable  progress  in  singing 
and  piano>playing.  became  the  inmate  of  Mozart's 
house,  and  for  two  years  enjoyed  Mozart's  in* 
struction.    From  1788  to  95  he  travelled  as  a 

S'anist  in  the  care  of  his  father  through  Germany, 
enmark,  England  and  Holland,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Vienna  resumed  his  studies  in  counter* 
point  under  Albrechtsbeiger,  and  had  the  advice  of 
Haydn  and  Salieri  regarding  composition.  From 
April  1, 1804,  to  May  181 1,  he  was  capellmeistef 
to  Prince  Esterhazy,  doing  the  work  Haydn  had 
formerly  done.    After  teaching  and  composing 
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toT  aamt  jeui  at  VleiinA,  he  wu  oalled,  in 
■Si6,  to  the  port  of  ooaductor  to  Stuttgart, 
uid '  mbflequeiitly,  in  iSiq,  to  Weimar,  from 
whence.  In  the  luito  of  the  gnnd-duclieu  Merik 
Faulowiu  he  mat  to  Runio,  mi  there  met  vitb 
»  reception,  the  oordiality  of  which  WM  not 
excMded,  uul  rarely  eqoalled.  In  the  variouj 
joiaiMjt  be  undertook  between  1815  and  33  to 
France,  EolUmi.  and  gngUnil,  where  in  the  latter 
year  he  conducted  opeiae. 

"■■"■•"el'i  oompoeitione 

1 '  Faerie,'  to  tive  pantomimes  < 
all  more  or  len  etillbom  ;  two  maisea,  op.  eo  ana 
1 1 1  ;  a  Graduale  and  an  Offertorium,  op.  88  and 
89,  which  are  itill  to  be  met  with  in  tbe  churches 
of  Auitria  and  elaewhsra ;  and,  beaidea  tbe  piano- 
torte  w<^i  atread;  maitiDDed,  of  a  number  of 
Snnatai.  Etudea,  and  miecellaaeoiu  diiplHr  piece* 
tar  two  or  four  bandi,  a  oouple  of  "Trice,  a 
Qointet,  etc^  [^-D-] 

HUMOB^KE.  AKUe  adapted  by  Schu- 
mann for  hii  Op.  10  aA  Op.  88.  Na  1,  the 
former  for  Piano  solo,  the  latter  for  Piano, 
Violin,  and  Cello.  Heller  and  Grieg  have  aUo 
ueed  the  term  for  pianoforte  pieces — op.  64  and 

S.  9  and  16  reepectirely.  There  ii  nothing 
Tionily  '  hnnLnroue '  in  any  of  then,  and  tbe 
term  '  oaprioe '  might  equally  well  bo  applied  to 
them.  Rubinitoin  alio  entitles  hie  Don  (juiiote 
'Humorcake/  but  the  'humour'  ii  there  of  a 
much  more  Dbvious  and  boisteroiu  Idod.        [G.] 


oratorio  'Esther,'  to  fit  it  for  public  perform- 
ance in  I73>.  He  subsequently  provided  Mm 
with  the  words  of' Deborah 'and' Athaliah.'   He 


died  at  Canonbory,  Jan.  11,  173B,  ased  about 
40  ye*™.  L".H.H.] 

HUNGARIAN  MUSIC.  [See  MiOTAl.] 
HUNT,  AsiBlLLA,  nnger,  latonist,  and  sing- 
ing mietress,  was  the  initructresi  in  linging  of 
the  Princess  (afteTwuda  Queen)  Anne.  She  was 
also  a  bvourite  of  Queen  Maty,  who  made  her 
one  of  hsr  personal  attendauts  In  order  that  she 
EoighthiiTe  frsquent  opportunities  of  hearing  her 
ting.  Many  of  the  songs  of  Purcell  and  Blow 
were  composed  for  her.  Hie  beauty  of  her  person 
equalled  that  of  her  voice.  Congreve  wroM  an 
ode  'On  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt  lingins,'  which  is 
mentioned  b;  Johnson  as  the  best  of  his  iiTwulB.r 
poems.  She  died  Dec.  16, 1 705.  Aflerherdeath 
an  engraving  from  her  portrait  by  Kceller  was 
published,  with  some  panegyrical  lines  by  Con- 
greve (not  from  his  ode)  subjoined.  [W.H.H.] 
HUNT,  Tbomab,  contributed  to  'The  Tri- 
nmphea  of  Oriana,'  1601,  the  6-part  madrigal, 
'  Hark  !  did  yoa  ever  hears  so  sweet  a  singing ! ' 


known  of  Itis  biography. 


HUEDT  GURDT. 

HUKTER.  Anm.  a  Scotch  lady,  wife  of  John 
Hunter  the  sureeon,  and  sister  of  Sir  Everard 
Home  the  phyiician.  She  was  bom  1741,  and 
dIedlSiT.  The  HunterslivedinLeioesierSqnare 
during  Haydn's  first  visit,  and  were  intimate  with 
him.  Mrs.  Hunter  wrote  the  words  fen-  his  11 
Canioneta  (1791).  of  which  tbe  first  sii  were 
dedicated  to  her  and  the  second  six  to  l>dy 
Chariotte  BertJe.  Hunter's  death  (Oct.  r6,  179J) 
put  a  stop  to  the  acquaintance.  Mrs.  Hunter 
published  a  volume  of  poemi  (iSoi;  ind  ed. 
1^3),  which  are  condemned  by  the  Edinbui^ 
and  pnised  by  Blackwood.  She  was  also  pro- 
bably the  author  of  both  wra^ls  and  melody  of 
'Lady  Anne  Bolhwell's  Liunen'  '     '^' 


Bobert  Bums's  MS. '  Kdinbnrgh  Com- 
Book.'  and  two  poems  by  her — '  To  the 
Nightingale,  on  leaving  E[ari'>]  C[ourt],  1784,' 
and  'A  Sonnet  In  Petrarch's  manner' — aro  there 
copied  ont  by  the  Poet,  the  only  poems  which 
received  that  distinction.  [G.] 

HURDT  GURDY  (Ft.  FWfcj  Ital.  Lira 
ledttea,  OMronda  ribfca,  Slampetla,  Viola  da 
orbo;  Germ.  BafitnUier,  DtutKheleitr,  Bd- 
iUrUitr,  DrehttitT ;  LaUniaed.  Lyra  ruiii/xi,  Lgr* 
pagana).  Hsa  a  place  among  musical  ins' 
like  that  of  the  Dulci- 
mer and  the  Bag- 
pipes, as  belonging  to 
rural  life,  and  quite 
outside  modem  musi- 
cal art.  It  b  true 
that  in  the  first  half 
of  the  last  century 
the  Hurdy  Gurdy  or 
Vielle  conlributed  to 
the  amusement  of  the 
French  higheiclosees, 
but  evidentlj  with 
that  aBectation  of 
rusticity  ao  abundant- 
ly shown  when  mock 
^eg^rda  and  shep- 
herdesses Bourished. 
Mr.  Engel  ('Musical 
Instrumenta,'  1874, 
p.  335)  pvo»  several 
titlce  of  compositions 
wherein    the    Vielle 

tion  with  Bagpipes 
(Musette),  Flutea  (of  both  kinds),  and  Hautbois, 
a  FAte  Champetre  orchestra.  M.  G.  Cbouquet 
('  Catalogue  du  Mus^  du  Conservatoire,'  Paris, 
'^7b-  V-  13)  xlds,  for  the  Instrument  aliue, 
sonatas,  duos,  eto.,  by  Baptiste  and  other  com- 
posers, and  two  methods  for  instruction  by  Booin 
and  CoTTette.  This  music  of  a  modem  Anadia 
saemi  to  have  culminated  about  175O  in  the 
virtuosity  of  two  brothers,  Chartea  and  Henri 
Baton,  the  former  playing  the  Vielle,  which  be 
had  mnch  improved,  the  latter  the  Huaette. 
Their  father,  a  luthier  at  Veraailln,  waa  a 
famous  Vidle  maker,  who  about  1 716-10  adapted 
old  guitars  and  lutes  and  mounted  them  as 
hurdy -guidiea.     Other   eminent    makers    wm 
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PiuiTe  and  Jean  Louve^  Fttit,  about  1750; 
Lambert,  of  Nanc;,  1770-Soi  DeUuna;,  PariB; 
and  Ber^re,  Toulouse. 

The  Hurdy  Gurdy  U  an  inrtrument  tba  BODDd 
of  which  is  produodd  by  the  friction  of  atretched 
Btiiiigt,  and  the  different  ton«  by  the  help  of 
keyi.  It  hu  thus  analoglea  to  both  boved  and 
Clavier  inatrumenta.  It  ii  ■ometimea  in  lbs 
■hapeof  the  old  Viola  d'Amore  (a  viol  vith  very 
high  rils),  of  the  Guitar,  or,  aa  in  the  wnodcut, 
of  the  Lute.  Four  to  nx  tuning-pegi  in  the  bead 
bear  a«  maoy  Btringi  of  catgut  or  Kunetimea 
wire,  two  of  which  only  are  carried  direct  to  the 
tailpiece,  and  tuned  in  unison,  and  one  or  both 
are  'stopped'  bj  a  alniple  apparatua  of  keys 
with  tangents,' which  directed  by  the  &igen  of 
the  player's  left  hand,  shortens  the  vibrating 
length  to  make  the  melody.  The  chanterelle 
hn»  two  octavea  &om  the  tenor  G  upwards  ;  the 
drones  are  tuned  in  C  or  G ;  6  being  the  lowest 
■tricg  in  either  key. 


ebony  keys  are  the  natural  notes,  the  ivory 
sharps.  From  the  position  in  which  the  Hurdy 
Gurdy  is  held  the  keys  return  by  their  own 
weight.  The  longer  sttingi.  deflected  and  carried 
round  the  ribi  or  over  the 
belly  and  raised  upon  pro- 
jecting studs,  are  tuned  as 
drones  or  bourdon  strings. 
A-U  theae  strings  are  set 
in  vibration  by  tie  wooden 
wheel,  which,  being  roeia- 
ed,  has  the  function  of  a 
violin  bow,  and  is  inserted 
crosswise  in  an  opening  of 
the  belly  just  above  the 
tailpiece,  the  motor  being 
a  handle  at  tbe  tail-end 
turned  by  theplajer's  right 
band.  There  are  two  sound- 
boles  iu  tbe  belly  near  the 
wheel.  The  HuidjGurdy 
bera  represented  is  a 
modem  Frencb  instm- 
ment  ('  Vielle  en  fbnne  de 
lutb')i  3  7  inches  in  length 
without  the  handle.  Two 
of  the  drcmei  are  spun 
strings,  and  one,  the  so- 
called '  trumpet,'  isof  DDp- 
per,  and  is  brought  apon 
the  wheel  at  pleaaore  by 
turning  an  ivo^  peg  In 
tbe  tail-piece.  There  are 
also  four  sympathetic  wire  strings  tuned  in  the 
fifth  and  octave.  Like  lute*  and  other  mediKval 
Instruments,  the  Hurdy  Gurdy  was  often  much 
and  well  adorned,  as  may  be  seen  in  South 
Kensington  Museum  ;  fancy  woods,  carving,  in- 
laying and  painting  being  lavishly  employed. 
The  Hurdy  Gurdy  has  been  sometimes  i^ed 
Bota  (from  its  wheel),  but  the  Kote  of  Chaucer 
bad  no  wheel,  and  was  a  kind  of  half  Sddla,  half 
lyre,  with  an  opening  (as  in  the  Cbwib)  for  the 
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hadtl  ot  the  player  to  touch  the  strings  froni  the 
back.  The  old  Latin  name  for  a  Hurdy  Gurdy 
was  Oboanistbdh,  and  this  large  form  of  the 
instrument  it  took  two  persons  to  play,  as  it  was 
so  long  as  to  lie  across  the  kneea  of  both.  Tbe 
artist  touched  the  keys  ;  the  handle-turner  was 
no  moie  important  than  an  oigta  bellows  blower. 
Tbe  summit  of  the  arch  of  the  Gate  of  Glory  of 
Santiago  da  Compoatella,  a  cast  of  which  is  at 
South  Kensington,  is  occupied  by  two  figuret 
playing  an  Organiatrum.  The  date  of  this  great' 
Spanish  work  is  118S.  There  are  other  early 
representations,  especially  one  in  the  museum  at 
Bouen,  but  the  earliest,  dating  in  (he  Qtb 
century,  was  copied  by  Gerbert  &om  a  MS.  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Blaise  in  the  BUck  ForMt, 
and  published  by  him  (De  Cantu  et  Musicft 
Sacrft)  in  1774.  Mr.Engel  has  reproduced  this 
drawing  in  the  work  ab™iy  referred  to  (p.  103). 
The  instrument  bad  eight  keys  acting  on  three 
strings,  tuned  either  in  nnlaon  or  concord.  The 
'Sjmphonia'  or'Cbilbnie'  was  the  Euidy  Gurdy 
in  the  13th  century.  Ai  for  Uie  name  Hurdy 
Gurdy  it  was  prebably  made  merely  tor  euphony, 
like  'hocus  pocus,'  'harum  scarum,'  but  it  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  peculiar  lone.  Tbe 
Huiily  Gurdy  was  the  prototype  of  the  PUNO 
Violin,  and  ali  similar  xalfneBte  instruments, 
and  we  may  perhaps  see  in  its  simple  action  tbe 
orimnof  the  Clavichord. 

Donizetti's 'Linda  di  Chamouni' (1841)  eon- 
tains  two  Savoyard  songs  with  accompaniment 
for  Uie  Hurdy  Gurdy.  In  recent  performances 
violins  and  violas,  aird  even  the  concertina,  have 
been  substituted  for  the  original  instrument, 
which  however  remains  in  the  score.     [A.  J.H.] 

HUTCHINSON.  Fsancts,  an  amateur  com- 
poser, who,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Francis  Ire- 
land, produced  in  the  latter  half  of  the  iSth 
century  many  vocal  compositions  of  conndermble 
merit.  The  Catoh  Club  awarded  him  three 
prizes,  viz.  in  1771  fiir  his  catch  'As  Colin  one 
evening';  in  1771  for  his  cheerful  glee  'JoUy 
Bacchus';  and  in  1773  tor  his  serious  glee 
'  Where  weeping  yews.'  1 1  glees  and  B  catchea 
by  htm  are  printed  in  Warren^s  collections.  His 
beautiful  madrigal,  '  Return,  return,  my  lovely 
maid.'  is  untvenally  admired.  He  is  sometimes 
styled  '  Dr.'  Hutchinson,  but  he  does  not  iq>pear 
to  have  graduated  in  any  faculty.  He  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  a  medical  practitioner,  to  whom 
the  term -Dr.' was  popniariy  applied.  [W.H.H.] 

HUTCHINSON,  Jobh,  wan  organist  of  Dor- 
ham  Cathedral  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  17th 
oentury,  and  had,  probably,  previously  held  soma 
appointment  at  ^uthwell  Minster.  He  com- 
posed some  anthems,  one  of  which  is  preoerved 
in  tbe  Tudway  collection  tHarL  MS.  1740^,  and, 
with  two  others,  at  Ely.  [W.  U.H.j 

HVMN  (Gr.  C/mu;  Lat.  Byainiu;  Ital. 
Ihho;  Gerai.Kirclieniitd,Kin:hengeKiiig).  The 
first  Hymn  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Christianity 
is  that  sung  by  our  Lord,  and  His  Apostles, 
immediately  after  the  institution  of  the  Holy 
Eucbaiiit.    Tbsrs  is  xnne  grojmd  for  believing 
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tfaftt  this  may  bare  been  tlie  miAm  of  Paftfani 

caUed^HftUel  (cxiii  to  exrlii  of  tke  Authoriaed 

Verdon),  which  was  uied.  In  the  Second  Temple, 

at  all  gnat  festivals,  and  ooosequently  at  that  of 

the  Pa«sover ;  and  it  has  been  supposed — though 

the  circumstance  does  not  admit  of  proof— that 

the  melody  to  which  the  most  chanoledstic  of 

these  Psalms,  In  exUm  lirad,  was  originally 

sung,  is  the  germ  of  that  with  which  it  has  been 

asBodated,  in  the  Christian  Churoh,  from  time 

immemorial — the  Tonui  Pertgrinu$, 

In  early  times»  any  act  of  praise  to  God  was 

called  a  Hymn,  proiided  only  that  H  was  song. 

Afkerwards,  the  use  of  the  tenn  became  more 

restricted.     The  Psalms  were  eliminated  from 

the  category,  and  Hymns,  properly  so  called, 

formed  into  a  distinct  dass  by  themselves,    ^ut 

lkap6if,  a  composition  attributed  to  Athenagenes, 

and  stiU  constantly  sung  in  the  Offices  of  the 

Eastern  Churoh,  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 

Hymn  of  this  description  now  in  use.   Little  less 

venerable,  in  point  of  antiquity,  is  the  'Angelic 

Hjrmn,'  Gloria  in  exeelsis  Deo,  of  which  special 

mention  is  made  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  latter  half  of  the 

4th  century,  that  the  immense  importance  of  the 

Hymn,  as  an  element  of  Christian  Worship, 

became  fiiUy  understood.    S.  Ephrem  of  Edessa 

made  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  store 

of  Hynms  already  in  use  at  that  period.    S. 

Chiysostom  zealously  carried  on  the  work  at 

-Constantinople,  and  8.  Ambrose  at  Milan.    The 

noblest   Latin   Hymn  we  possess— -Ts  Deum 

laudamui — was  loilg  believed  to  be  the  joint 

production  of  S.  Ambrose  and  S.  Augustine.    To 

S.  Ambrose,  also,  is  due  the  ^honour  of  having 

first  introduced  the  true  Metrical  Hymn  into  the 

services  of  the  Western  Church — for  the  rhythm 

of  the  older  examples  was  very  distinct  from 

actual  metre*    His  favourite  species  of  vorse  was 

Iambic  Dimeter — the '  Long  Measure'  of  English 

Hymnology — which  was  long  regarded  as  the 

normal  metre  of  the  Latin  Hy  1  nn*   S.  Gregory  the 

Great  first  introduced  Sapphics ;  as  in  Node  sur- 

gentea  vu/Uemtu  omne$.     Prudentius  wrote,  with 

great  effect,  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Catslectic — 

Corde  natas  ex  Parentit  ante  mundi  exordium ; 

and  also  used  Iambic  Trimeter — 0  Nazartne^  lux 

BetMem,  verbum  Patris ;  and  Iambic  Dimeter  Ca- 

talectic-^Cu^/or  Dei  memenio.  One  of  the  earliest 

instances  of  Elegiac  Verse  is  found  in  the 

'  Cmx  bensdicta  nitet,  Dominiu  qoa  came  pependlt, 
Atque  cmore  ano  yulneia  nostra  Urat ' 

of  Venantius  Fortunatus.  Other  metres  came 
into  use  from  time  to  time :  but,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  loth  century,  most  of  these 
were  forsaken  in  favour  of  'prose*;  that  is  to 
say — paradoxical  as  the  explanation  may  seem 
to  the  uninitiated — a  style  consisting  of  regular 
lines,  containing  an  equal  number  of  syllables, 
and  often  carefully  rhymed,  but  governed,  as  to 
their  rhythm,  by  accent  instead  of  quantity,  and 
therefore  setting  the  laws  of  classical  prosody  at 
defiance.  Many  of  the  finest  mediaeval  Hymns 
are  written  in  this  beautiful  though  barbarous 
'Monkish  Latin/  espeoiiJly  Uiose  intended  to  be 


mxDg  at  Mass  after  the  Gradual'  and  Tract : 
insomuch  that  ike  terms  Sequence  and  Prose 
have  almost  oome  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous. 
[See  Skquehtia  ;  Pbosa.] 

The  authorship  of  the  Plain  Chaunt  melodies 
to  which  these  Hymns  were  sung  is  Tety  un- 
certain. It  seems  probable,  that,  in  many  cases, 
the  writer  of  the  words  was  also  the  composer  of 
the  music  to  which  they  were  adapted.  A  rich 
coUeoticm  of  such  original  tunes  wUl  be  found  in 
the  Veeperale  Pomanum,  and  other  similar  Office 
Books.  Probably  the  purest  forms  now  attain- 
able are  those  given  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
Vesperal  published  by  Messrs.  Pustet,  of  Ratis- 
bon;  but  the  discarded  Office  Books  onoe  used 
in  particular  Dioceses  oontain  some  priceless 
treasures:  for  instanoe,  the  Sarum  Tune  to 
Saneloram  meritin  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
Mixolydian  melodies  in  existence.^  [See  Plain 
Chaunt.] 

After  the  invention  of  Discant,  these  Tenerable 
Hymn  Tunes,  or  phrases  selected  from  them, 
were  constanUy  used  as  C<mii  fermi  for  Masses 
and  Motets.  In  the  year  1589  Palestrina  turned 
them  to  still  better  account  in  his  great  work 
entitled  Hymni  Tatitu  Anni — a  collection  of 
Hymns  for  every  Festival  throughout  the  Ecde- 
siastical  Year,  admirably  treated,  in  the  poly- 
phonic style,  for  three,  four,  five,  and  six  tchosb, 
and  bearing  traces  of  the  great  composer's  best 
manner  on  every  page.  F^m  a  fine  tall  copy 
of  the  oriffinal  Itoman  edition  of  thin  work  of 
Palestrina  s,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  we 
transcribe  a  portion  of  the  Hymn  for  Passion  Sun* 
day — VexUla  regie  prodeunt* — ^the  well-known 
melody  of  which  is  combined,  Uiroughout,  with 
contrapuntal  treatment  of  the  most  masterly  de- 
scription, involving  xdever  imitations,  and  doMly- 
interwoven  fiigal  points,  so  carefully  concealed 
beneath  the  expressive  harmonies  which  result 
firom  them  that  their  ingenuity  is  quite  forgotten 
in  the  indescribable  beauty  of  the  general  effect. 
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1  8m '  The  Rymnal  Holed.'  by  Ute  Bar.  T.  Hdmore  (NorcDo). 
*  8nng  alio,  a*  a  ProoMiioittl  nrnm,  od  tiM  »"ffn'«ip«:  of  GeeS 
Fridv.    See  IUPBonaiA.  ^^ 
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A  few  Latin  Hymns,  such  as  those  to  be  found 
among  the  works  of  Hasaler,  Tallis,  Byttl,  and 
some  other  great  composers,  have  been  set,  for 
4  or  more  voices,  in  a  similar  manner:  but, 
as  a  whole,  Palestrina*s  magnificent  Hymnal 
stands  quite  alone  —  too  great  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  livalry.  The  delight  with  which 
it  was  received  was  unbounded.  Indeed,  long 
before  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  the  Science 
of  Hymnology  had  already  begun  to  attract  an 
immense  amount  of  attention,  in  widely  different 
directions.  Hymns,  or  rather  *  Carols,  of  a  some- 
what lighter  character  than  those  we  have  been 
considering,  had  been  sung,  for  ages  past,  between 
the  scenes  of  the  Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays 
which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the 
religious  history  of  the  middle  ages.  Many  of 
these— notably  such  as  set  forth  the  Glad  Tidings 
commemorated  at  Christmas-tide — became,  from 
time  to  time,  extremely  popular,  and  obtained  a 
firm  hold  on  the  affections  of  rich  and  poor  alike. 
[See  KofiL.]  Well  knowing  the  effect  of  songs 
upon  popular  feeling,  and  fully  appreciating  the 
beauty  of  the  Latin  hymns  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  from  his  earliest  youth,  Luther  turned 
thesecircumstances  to  account  by  producing  a  vast 
amount  of  German  Kirchenlieder,  which,  adapted 
to  the  most  favourite  melodies  of  the  day,  both 
sacred  and  ssecular,  and  set  for  four,  five,  and  six 
voices,  (with  the  Plain  Chaunt  in  the  Tenor,")  by 
Johannes  Walther,  were  first  published,  at  Wit- 
tenberg, in  1524,  and  re-issued,  in  the  following 
year,  with  a  special  preface  by  Luther  himselL 
Innumerable  other  works  of  a  similar  description 
followed  in  rapid  succession.  The  vernacular 
Hymn  found  its  way  more  readily  than  ever  to 
the  inmost  heart  of  the  Grerman  people.  The 
Chorale  was  sung,  far  and  wide;  and,  at  last, 
under  the  treatment  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  its 
beauties  were  developed,  with  a  depth  of  insight 
into  its  melodic  and  narmonic  resources  which  is 
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not  likely  efver  to  be  surpassed.  Even  the 
simplest  settings  of  this  great  master  bear  tokens 
of  a  certain  individuality  which  will  rehder  tlusm 
household  words,  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  as 
long  as  true  musical  expression  riiall  continue  to 
be  valued  at  its  true  worth :  ahd,  perhaps,  in 
thestf  gentle  inspirations.  Bach  speaks  more 
plaitdy  to  the  outer  world  than  in  some  cases 
where  he  has  subjected  the  melody  to  more 
elaborate  treatment.    [See  Chobale. J 

Nun  ruhen  aUe  Wdlder. 
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In  France,  the  Metrical  Psalms  of  Clement 
Marot,  and  Theodore  Beza,  were  no  less  enthu- 
siastically received  than  the  Hymna  of  Luther 
in  Germany,  though  their  popularity  was  less 
lasting,  lliey  were  originally  sung  to  the  most 
familiar  ditties  of  the  time,  which  were  adapted 
to  them,  probably  by  Guillaume  Franc,  in  the 
Psalter  first  published  by  Calvin  at  Geneva  in 
1542.  In  1 561,  Louis  Bourgeois  published  a 
volume,  at  Lyons,  containing  83  of  ^ese  Tunei^ 
set  for  four,  five,  and  six  voices  ;  and,  in  1565, 
Adrian  Le  Roy  printed,  at  Paris,  an  entire 
Psalter,  in  which  the  melodies  were  treated,  after 
the  manner  of  Motets,  by  Claude  Groudimel. 
This  last-named  work  was  reprinted,  in  Holland, 
in  1607 :  but  Goudimel's  polyphonic  settings 
were  found  too  difficult  fur  general  use,  and 
were  supplanted,  after  a  time,  by  some  less 
elaborate  arrangements — with  the  melody,  as 
usual,  in  the  Tenor — by  Claudin  le  Jeune, 
whose  collection  was  published  at  Leyden  in 
1633. 
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It  was  not  to  be  sappoaed  that  the  moTement 
which  had  spread  thus  rapidly  in  France  and 
Germany,  would  be  sufferea  to  pan  unheeded  in 
England,  where  the  study  of  the  Madrigal  had 
alroftdy  brought  part-singing  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  [Madbigal.]  Here,  as  in  l<ranoe, 
the  first  incentive  to  popular  Hymnody  seems  to 
have  been  the  rendering  of  the  Psalms  into 
verse  in  the  mother  tongue.  Stemhold^s  fifty- 
one  Psalms  first  saw  the  light  in  1549  :  but  the 
'Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes/  'by  T.  Stemhold, 
J.  Hopkins,  and  others,*  did  not  appear  until 
1562,  when  it  was  'imprinted'  by  J(^  D^ye, 
'with  apt  notes  to  sing  them  withal* :  the  *  apt 
notes*  being  simply  the  melodies,  as  sung  in 
France,  and  Germany,  without  bass,  or  any  other 
part.  In  1 563,  the  same  John  Daye  '  imprinted* 
the  '  whole  Psilmes,  in  fours  parts,*  harmonised, 
in  the  simplest  possible  manner,  by  Thomas 
Taly 8,  Richard  Brimle,  William  Parsons,  Thomas 
Causton,  J.  Hake,  and  Bichard  Edwards.  This 
was  the  first  collection  of  Hymn  Tunes  ever 
pablished  in  England  for  four  voices.  Neither 
Bumey  nor  Hawkins  seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  its  existence.  A  perfect  copy  is,  however, 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford;  and  one,  containing  the  Medius  and 
Tenor  parts  only,  in  that  of  the  British  Museum. 
It  was  followed,  in  1567,  by  another  invaluable 
volume,  also  'imprinted,'  hut  not  pMithed,  by 
John  Daye,  viz.  'The  first  Quinquagene'  of 
Archbishop  Parker*s  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms — a  work  which  has  only  been  preserved 
through  the  medium  of  a  few  copies  given  away 
by  Mistress  Parker,  and  so  scarce  that  Strype 
'could  never  get  a  sight  of  it.'  At  the  end  of 
this  pwniooB  volmne^^a  oQpyof  which  is  happily 
>  Set  to  tiM  134th  PMlm  of  tiM  Firaneh  tnosIatloD. 


preserved  in  the  British  Mosenm — we  find« 
printed  in  four  parts,  eight  Tunes,  set^  by  Talys, 
m  plain  counterpoint,  with  the  melody  in  Uie 
Tenor.  Each  of  these  Tunes  is  written  in  one  of 
the  first  eight  Modes ;  the  eighth,  or  Hypomixo- 
lydian  Tune,  being  the  well-known  Csoion  now 
universally  adapted  to  the  wocds  of  Kahop  Ken's 
Evening  Hymn.  A  larger  collection'  waa  pub- 
lished, in  1579,  ^7  Guilielmo  Damon,  whose 
harmony  is  clear  and  good,  and — as  it  always 
should  be,  when  intended  for  oongregatioiud 
use — extremely  simple.  In  1591,  another  col- 
lection appeared,  by  the  same  aathor,  in  two 
books,  in  the  second  of  which  'the  highest  part 
singetii  the  Church  Tune*— probably  for  the  first 
time.  In  1585,  six  years  before  the  publicatiaa 
of  Damon*s  second  work,  John  Cosyns  had  put 
forth  sixty  Psalms,  with  the  Tunes  first  printed 
by  Daye,  set  for  five  and  six  voices :  but,  by  &r 
the  most  important  volume  which  appeioed 
before  the  dose  of  the  century  was  the  complete 
Psalter  printed  by  Thomas  Este  in  1594*  and 
containing  Tunes  skilfully  harmonised,  for  four 
voices,  by  John  Dowland,  E.  Blancks.  £.  Hooper, 
J.  Farmer,  R.  Allison,  G.  Kirbye,  W.  Cobbold, 
E.  Johnson,  and  G.  Famaby— compoMn  of  no 
mean  reputation,  and  generally  reckoned  among 
the  best  of  the  period.  A  far  in&rior  volume 
was  published,  by  John  Mundy,  in  the  same 
year;  and,  in  1599,  a  ooUeotion  appeared,  by 
Kichard  Allison,  with  aooompaniments  'to  be 
pUude  upon  the  lute,  orpharion,  citteme.  or  base 
violl,  severally  or  together' :  but  all  these  works 
were  superseded  in  1621  by  'Hie  Whole  Booke 
of  Psalmes,'  edited,  and  in  great  part  arranged, 
by  Thomas  Ravenscroft.  This  famous  volame 
contains  settings,  for  four  voices,  of  the  best 
German,  French,  and  English  Tunes,  by  Tallis, 
Dowland,  Morley,  Bennet,  Stubbs,  Famaby,  the 
editor  himself,  and  fourteen  other  noted  musidsns 
of  the  day.  The  melody,  according  to  custom, 
is  always  given  to  the  Tenor.  Tlie  counterpoint 
throughout  is  admirable,  and  every  Tune  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece.  The  Bam 
and  Tenor  proceed,  for  the  most  part,  ncia  contra 
fiotom,  while  the  Treble,  and  Alto,  though  by  no 
means  written  in  a  florid  style,  exhibit  a  Uttle 
more  variety  of  treatment.  The  effect  of  this 
arrangement,  when  the  Tenor  is  sung  by  a  large 
body  of  voices,  in  unison,  and  the  hannony  by 
a  select  Choir,  is  exceedingly  impressive.  The 
finest  Tune  in  the  collection — John  Dowland^s 
setting  of  the  Hundredth  Psahn— rmay  still  be 
frequently  heard  in  Salisbuiy  Cathediral ;  and 
there  is  no  possible  reason  why  many  others 
should  not  be  brought  into  almost  nniversal  use. 
' French  tune*  from  Ravtnteret/Vt ' Bodse of  Ptatmee,* VSR. 
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In  (yHara't  ImrkUa  'The  GoUkn  Pippin,*  Covent  Oardtn, 


A  second  edition  of  Ravenscroft^s  Psalter  was 
published  in  1633.     William  and  Henry  Lawes 
set  the  Psalms  of  Mr.  Geoige  Sandys,  in  three 
parts,  in  1648.    In  1671,  John  Playford  printed 
nis  'Psalms  and  Hynms  in  solemn  Musicke  of 
foure  parts  ;*  followed, in  1677,  ^y  I^^b  more  widely- 
known  'Whole  Book  of  Psalms*  for  three  voices — 
a  work,  the  popularity  of  which  was  so  extended, 
that,  by  the  year  1 757,  it  had  run  through  no  less 
than  twenty  editions.     But  these  later  works 
show  a  lamentable  deterioration  both  of  technical 
skill  and  artistic  feeling.     English  Hynmody  was 
not  destined  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in 
the  high  state  of  cultivation  indicated  by  the 
collections  of  Este  and  Ravenscroft.     Step  by 
step  the  decadence  of  the  Hymn  Tune  kept  pace 
with  that  of  the  Madrigal,  which  had  once  done 
so  much  towards  preparing  the  way  for  its  more 
perfect    development.      Had    any   hope    of  'a 
revival  existed,  it  would  have  been   dispelled 
by  the  Great  Bebellion.     The  Restoration  did 
nothing  towards  the  resuscitation  of  the  failing 
Art.    The  vigorous  treatment  of  the  old  Masters 
faded  gradui^ly  into  vague  inanity.    The  Tunes 
of  Hayes,   Wainwright,    Carey,    Tans'ur,    and 
other  more  modem  writers,  are  as  far  inferior  to 
those  of  their  predecessors  as  those  of  their 
followers  are  to  them.    The  popular  taste  grew 
daily  more  and  more  corrupt;  until,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  reached  a 
pitch  of  degradation  beneath  which  it  would 
seem  impossible  that  it  could  ever  sink.     At 
that  hopeless  level  it  remained  for  many  years. 
Not  a  few  of  us  can  remember  when  the  most 
popular  Hymn  Tune  in  England — that  known  as 
*  Helmsley/  set  to  the  hymn  *  Lo,  he  comes  with 
clouds  descending*-^  was  an  air  of  so  siecular  a 
character,  that  it  had  probably  been  composed  to 
some  amatory  verses,  beginning 

'  Ouardian  Angela,  now  protect  me, 
Send  me  back  the  youth  I  love  *— 

sung  by  Mistrea  Anne  Catley,  in  '  The  Golden 
Pippin  ;  and  danoed,  as  a  hornpipe,  at  Sadleis' 
WeUs.    [See  Lo,  HS  combs.] 
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The  real  objection  to  such  melodies  as  this 
lies,  less  in  their  origin,  than  in  their  etoterio 
unfitness  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  so 
inappropriately  applied.  The  one  may,  in  time, 
be  forgotten — the  other,  never.  Few  people, 
nowadays,  are  acquainted  with  the  source  of 
*  Helmsley* :  but  no  one  who  has  seen  a  Horn- 
pipe danced  can  mistake  its  Terpsichorean  ani- 
mus— and,  surely,  no  possible  animus  could  be 
less  fitted  to  harmonise  with  the  feelings  which 
should  be  excited  by  a  Hymn  on  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. Nun  rtihen  alle  W aiders  and  0  WeU,  ich 
muM  Dick  lasBen,  were  originally  siecular  airs : 
but,  how  different  their  character ! 

Vigorous  efforts  have  recently  been  made,  and 
are  made  still,  to  introduce  something  better. 
But  public  taste  seems  scarcely  leading  in  a  hope- 
ful cUrection.  Where  Plain  Chaunt  is  affected, 
the  melodies  are  too  frequently  tortured  beyond 
all  possibility  of  recognition ;  while  they  are  in- 
variably aocompamed  by  harmonies  which  utterly 
destroy  their  distinctive  character — passionate 
dissonances,  unblushingly  stolen  from  the  theatre, 
and  only  fitted  to  illustrate  the  romance  of  Der 
FreischUtz  or  the  deep  tragedy  of  Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor,  Palestrina  s  exquisite  settings  are  un- 
doubtedly too  difficult  for  general  use;  though 
they  lie  quite  within  the  compass  of  an  ordinary 
CaUiedral  Choir.  But,  apart  from  these,  few 
things  in  music  are  more  beautiful  than  a  Plain 
Chaunt  melody,  diatonically  accompanied  in  simple 
counterpoint :  and,  surely,  the  art  of  so  accompany- 
ing it  is  not  beyond  the  power  of  an  average 
organist  I  The  settings  of  John  Dowland,  and 
Claudin  le  Jeune,  may  be  sung  by  almost  any 
Choir,  however  modest  its  pretensions.  Ravens- 
croft*s  work  has  been  reprinted,  of  late  years,  at 
a  price  which  places  it  within  the  reach  of  every 
one.    But,  before  the  sterling  Tunes  contained 
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in  these  itiU  eetily  ecoe«ihle  ▼olunw  can  be 
brought  into  general  use,  aomething  most  be 
done  to  counteract  the  vidooa  effect  of  the 
'original*  melodiea  which  are  now  univeraaQy 
preferred  to  them — tentimental  eSuaione,  mostly 
the  work  of  amateurs,  and  written  always  in 
imitation  of  the  lowest  grade  of  popular  pui^ 
Bongi  without  one  single  characteristic  which 
can  fit  them  for  association  with  the  solemn  and 
often  extremely  beantiful  words,  the  senae  of 
which  they  are  commonly  supposed  not  only  to 
illnstrate  but  to  intensify.  [W.  S.  R.} 

Among  the  more  important  and  typical  col- 
lections of  metrical  hymns  and  tones,  published 
in  this  country  for  use  in  Divine  worship  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  following  may 
be  named:— 

MktloMl  PMliiMdT,  >B.  Jteob  Hymnarf.J.BvD^.UTSCVofcUo). 
(NoTcUo) ;  another  edHloo.  ealled  The  Church  Ujnntial  (for  IrvUnd]. 
'Surrey  Chapel  Hoslo.'  V.  Nuvello  Sir  &  P.  Stewart,  I079-7R,  with  ex- 
Olovello).  The  PMlter  with  ap-  loeUeat  Biofraphleal  lodes  bj  Ha- 
proprlat9  Tunes,  John  HoUah.  1843  Jor  Crawford  (Dublin,  B.  P.  C.  K.). 
(J.  W.  Parker).  Church  of  Knt-  j  Church  Bytnos  with  Tunei,  A. 
land  Piatanody.  Bar.  H.  Parr, 
with  List  of  Gonapoeen  and  Au- 
thorltlB*.  ISM-TT  (Norello).  The 
BUndard  P^m-tune  Book,  H.  I. 
Plbdln.  UOB  (Shaw).  The  Uiilao 
Tune  Book,  J.  I.  CobUB,lie4  (Sun- 
day Bebool  Union),  with  Supple- 
ment  by  John  Hullah.  vnt.  The 
Hymnal  Noted.  Rev.  T.  Belmore, 
lancXoreUoX  The  Church  PMlter 
■bd  Hyna  Book  (Hereer't).  John 
QoM,  U87  (NIsbet).  Hynna  An- 
ctent  and  Hodero.  W.  H.  Honk, 
IMl-n  (Clowea).  The  Confresa- 
tiooal  FuJialrt,  Dr.  Gauntlett,  MB 
(Hodder  A  Stoushton).  The  Cho- 
nle-book  for  Xngland.  W.  8.  Ben- 
nett and  otto  UuldJwhmktt,  I8B8 
(Longmans^  The  Bristol  Tune 
Book.  IMS  (Movelto).  A  Hrmnal. 
ehleily  from  the  Book  of  Prabe, 
J.  IluUah.  1MB  (Haemillans).    The 

HYMN  OF  PRAISE.  The  English  title  of 
Mendelssohn's  LoBOEaANO. 

HYMNS  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.  The 
originator  of  this  Hymnal  was  the  Rev.  Sir 
Henry  Williams  Baker,  Bart.,  vicar  of  Monk- 
land  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  who  wrote  and 
translated  many  of  the  hymns  which  it  contains, 
and  by  his  ability,  by  his  profound  knowledge  of 
hymnology,  and  by  his  energetic  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  chairman  of  its  committee  for  twenty 
years,  mainly  contributed  to  its  success.  After 
ascertaining  by  private  communications  the 
widely  spr^  desire  of  Churchmen  for  greater 
uniformity  in  the  use  of  hymns  and  of  hymn- 
books  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  Sir  Henry 
Baker  early  in  1858  associated  with  himself  for 
this  object  about  twenty  cleigymen,  including  the 
editors  of  many  existing  Hymnals,  who  agreed  to 
give  up  their  several  books  in  order  as  fiv  as 
might  be  to  promote  the  use  of  one. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  an  advertisement 
was  inserted  in  the  'Guardian*  inviting  coopera- 
tion, to  which  more  than  300  clergymen  responded. 

1  The  Dine  gifeo  fax  each  caie  Is  that  of  the  Editor  of  the  toneiL 


Hultivaa.  1«74  (London.  RJP.CJL.}. 
Wesley's  Hymns  and  New  Supple- 
ment, John  Cooper  and  E.  J.  Ho^ 
kins,  1877  (Weileyan  Confemtoe 
Oflloe).  Soottlsh  Paahnody.  etc. 
authorifod  by  the  Geanal  As- 
sembly of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.  IS7S  (Kelsons).  The  Book 
of  Psalms  and  Scottish  Bymnal.  by 
authorl^  of  the  General  AMembly, 
W.  B.  Honk.  UTTf  (BdlnbuTyh.  Kel- 
sons). The  Presbytaitai  Hymnal 
of  the  U.  P.  (?bureh.  Heniy  Smart 
(A.  Elliot).  The  Oflloe  of  Praise 
[Baptist]  (HamlltoD.Adams.  k  Oa). 
The  Psalter  and  Hymn  Book  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  (Klibet). 
The  Christian  Bymnal  (BhawX 
America:— Hymns  and  Songs  of 
Praise,  John  K.  Palnc,  V.  C.  Bur^ 
nap.  and  James  WOiA.  1874  Ofcw 
York.  Kandolph). 
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In  Jannary  1859  the  committee  set  to  work.  A 
specimen  was  iasued  in  Biay  of  the  same  year. 
In  i860  the  first  Edition  was  publiahed,  with 
the  Imprimatur  of  Dr.  Hampden^  Sir  Heniy 
Baker's  diocesan.  The  first 'Edition  with  Tunes/ 
under  the  musical  editorship  of  Professor  W.  H. 
Monk,  King's  College,  London,  appeared  March 
30,  1861.  An  *  Appendix'  in  Dec.  1868,  and  in 
1875  *The  Revised  and  finkxged  Edition,*  com- 
pleting the  work. 

Since  its  first  intrbducUon  20  million  copiei  of 
the  book  have  been  sold.  Its  publicatioe  ie  ood- 
tinued  at  present  by  the  survivors  of  the  original 
committee,  and  in  the  future  it  will  be  oootinoed 
by  a  body  of  trustees  eonstituted  by  deed  for 
its  management.  '[W.  Pg.] 

HYPER-  (6r.  Imtp,  over,  above ;  Lat  auper). 
A'  prefix,  extensively  used  in  the  terminology  of 
antient  Greek  music — wherein  it  appears  in  the 
names  of  the  five  Acute  Modes— and  thence  trans- 
ferred  to  die  musical  system  <^  die  Middle  Ages. 
The  nomenclature  of  the  one  system  must,  how- 
ever, be  very  carefully  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  other ;  for,  though  the  same  terms  are,  in 
many  cases,  common  to  both,  they  are  used  to 
designate  very  different  things.  For  instance, 
the  discarded  Lociian  Mode  (B,  C,  D,  B,  F,  G. 
A,  B)  is  often  called  the  Hyper-sooliaii,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  foot  that  its  range  lies  a  tone  above 
that  of  the  true  .^¥k>lian ;  but  this  Mode  has  no 
connexion  whatever  with  the  Hyper-ssolian  of  the 
Greeks ;  neither  have  the  Autnentio  Modes,  as 
we  now  use  them,  the  slightest  afiBnity  with  the 
Greek  acute  forms,  though  the  prefix  '  hyper '  has 
sometimes  been  very  unnecessarily  added  to  the 
names  of  all  of  them.    [See  MoDia.] 

Greek  authors  constantly  use  the  prepontioos 
inrtp  and  two  in  what  we  should  now  consider  an 
inverted  sense;  applying  the  fonner  to  grave 
sounds,  and  the  latter  to  acute  ones.  This  ap- 
parent contradiction  vanishes  when  we  remember 
that  they  are  speaking,  not  of  the  gravity  or 
acuteness  of  the  souncu,  but  of  the  position  on 
the  lyre  of  the  strings  d^gned  to  produce  them. 

The  prefix  Htpo-  (6r.  bwo,  under,  below; 
Lat.  auh)  was  applied,  in  antient  Greek  music, 
to  the  names  of  the  five  Grave  Modes.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  added  to  the  namee  of 
the  seven  Plagal  Modes — ^the  Hypo-dorian,  the 
Hjfpo- Phrygian,  the  Hypo-lydian,  the  Hypo- 
mixo-lydian,  the  Kypo-aeolian,  the  diseazaed 
Hypo-locrian,  and  the  Hypo-ionian-*the  range 
of  which  lies  a  fourth  below  that  of  their  Au- 
thentic originals.    [See  Modes.] 

Early  writers  also  add  this  prefix  to  the  names 
of  certain  intervals,  when  reckoned  downwards, 
instead  of  upwards ;  an  Hvpo-diatessaron  (  «  Sub- 
diatessaron),  a  fourth  below ;  Hypo-diapente 
( »» Subdiapente),  a  fifth  below.  [See  Ixteb- 
VAi-.]  LW.S.R.] 
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AMBIC.    An  Iamb  or  Iambus  is  a  metrical 
foot  conmsting  of  a  short  and  a  long  syllable 
— as  bdfSre ;  or  as  Coleridge  *  gives  it, 
*I&mtilct  mAreh  frOm  short  tO  long.' 


fe^.  .ir-'"^"^# 


£ 


BflT«a(»!  raTWce!  iCTensBl  Tl  -  mo-thens  erlei 

This,  from  HandeFs  Alexander's  Feast,  is  an 
iambic  passage.  So  also  is '  Rejoice  greatly*  from 
the  Messiah.  So  is  the  following  from  the  Finale 
to  Beethoven*B  *  Kreutzer  Sonata '  (op.  47). 
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if        ^        if        ^f        'f  [G.] 

lASTIAN  MODE.    [See  loiriAN.] 

IDEA,  a  theme  or  subject. 

IDOMENEO  Rfi  DI  CRETA,  088IA  Ilia  b 
Adamante,  an  opera  seria  in  3  acts ;  music  by 
Mozart.  Composed  at  Salzburg  in  1780,  and 
produced  at  Munich,  Jan.  29,  1781  (the  and  day 
of  Mozart's  26th  year).  The  libretto  was  Italian, 
adapted  by  the  Abb^  Varesco  (also  author  of 
that  of  '  L  Oca  del  Cairo")  from  a  French  piece 
of  the  same  name  by  Danchet,  which  had  been 
composed  by  Campra  in  171 2.  Mozart's  auto- 
graph is  in  the  possession  of  Andr^  at  Ofienbach. 
Full  score  published  by  Simrock  with  Italian 
text.  The  opera  contains  a  complete  ballet  in  5 
numbers  (autc^.  Andr^)  which  has  not  yet  been 
printed,  but  is  announced  for  publication  in  the 
new  edition  of  Breitkopfs. 

Idomeneo  has  never  been  a  fiivourite  opera. 
The  Allg.  Musik.  Zeitung  during  50  years  only 
chronicles  16  performances,  and  it  appears  never 
to  have  been  put  on  the  stage  either  in  Paris  or 
London.  It  has  been  twice  newly  arranged — by 
Treitschke  (Vienna,  1806),  and  by  Lichtenthid 
(Milan,  1843).  Mozart  himself  rolt  that  some 
improvements  were  wanted,  as  he  speaks  (Letter, 
Sept.  1 2, 1 781)  of  rewriting  the  part  of  Idomeneo 
and  making  many  alterations  *in  the  French 
style.'  [G.] 

IFIGENIA.  The  story  of  Iphigeneia,  the 
daughter  of  Agamenmon  and  Clytemnestra — ^in 
the  two  episodes  of  her  deliverance  from  sacrifice 
at  Aulis,  and  her  rescue  of  her  brother  Orestes 
from  the  same  fate  at  Tauris,  which  formed  the 
subject  of  Euripides*  two  tragedies — has  been  a 
favourite  subject  with  the  composers  of  operas. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  two  masterpieces  of  Gluck, 
which  are  noticed  under  the  head  of  Iphioekia, 
we  may  say  here  that  the  opera  of '  Ifigenia  in 
Aulide*  by  Apostolo  Zeno  has  been,  according 
to  the  Catalogue  in  the  Theatre  Lyrique  of  F. 
Clement,  set  to  music  bv  no  fewer  than  20  oom- 

1 '  Metrical  fa«t-lMW>D  fbr  ft  bof.*   Fo0lieal  Wofki.  U.  lA 


posers  between  171 3  and  181 1 — D.  Scarlatti, 
C!!aldara,  Porpora,  Abos,  Traetta,  Majo,  Guglielmi, 
JommeUi,  Salari,  Sard,  Martin  y  Solar,  Prati, 
Giordani,  Zingarelli,  Bertoni,  Moeca,  L.  Rossi, 
Trento,  Mayer,  Federici.  The  opera  of '  Ifigenia 
in  Tauride'  (author  unknown,  but  possibly  Vinci) 
has  been  composed  by  9  separate  composers^* 
D.  Scariatti.  Onandini,  Vinci,  Jonmielli,  Mazzoni, 
Agricola,  Monzi,  Tarchi,  and  Carafa.  [G.] 

ILE  ENCHANT6E,  L*.  A  baUet  by  Arthur 
Sullivan,  produced  at  Covent  Garden  May  14, 
1864.  [G.] 

IMBR(X}LIO,  i.  e,  confusion.  A  passage,  in 
which  the  voical  or  instrumental  parts  are  made 
to  sing,  or  play,  against  eadi  otner,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  apparent,  but, 
really,  well-onlered  confusion.  A  fine  passage  of 
this  description  occurs  in  the  overture  to  'Der 
Freischtttz,  at  bars  145-154  of  the  Malto  Vivace, 
though  little  trace  of  its  intention  is  conveyed  by 
the  Pianoforte  arrangement.  [W.S.R.] 

IMITATION  is  a  name  given  to  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  indeed  necessary  devices  in  oon> 
trapuntal  composition.  It  consists  in  a  repeti- 
tion, more  or  kiss  exact,  by  one  voice  of  a  phrase  or 
passage  previously  enunciated  by  another,  e.g. — 


^>(H  -r^  IT'  rl^JJ^ 
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In  the  former  of  these  examples  the  imitation 
takes  place  at  one  har*8  dUtance,  and  at  the  in- 
terval of  an  eleventh  above.  In  the  latter  it  is  at 
the  interval  of  an  octave  below. 

If  the  imitation  is  absolutely  exact  as  to  inter- 
vals it  becomes  a  Canon.  But  in  the  minority 
of  cases  imitations  are  not  canonicaL  Imitadons 
may  take  place  at  any  interval  or  at  any  distance. 
They  may  also  be  sustained  by  any  number  of 
voices  or  instruments,  e.  g.^ 
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where  we  have  an  imitatian  in  four  parta. 
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More  rftrdy  wa  meet  wiLh  imitklioiu  per  recti 
et  rttrb  or,  u  they  ■«  aometimQa  c»lled,  '  by  re- 
TenioD,'  in  vbicb  the  anttotdmt,  being  read 
bwkwardj,  beoomei  ihaeonteqaait : — 


(Th«ee  eumples  are  tH  taken  from  F^tis.) 

Imitationa  ma;  abo  be  made  by  ivtertiim  and 
rtstrtian,  or  by  'ougmentatioD,' or  'diminution.' 
It  will  be  aeedleSB  to  give  example*  of  all  theM 
different  kiuds.  Good  eiomplei  may  be  found 
in  the  theoretiol  wotIu  of  Baltiferri,  Aiopardi, 
Zimmennann,  Marpurg.  riii,  and  Cherubim, 
The  Suites  aiid  Fuguca  of  Bach,  tbe  Smpbonlea 
and  Sonataa  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven 
are  full  at  good  examples  of  varioui  kindi  of 
imitation.  In  &ct  every  claaaical  writer,  whether 
of  vocal  or  instrnmenlal  muaic,  haa  derived  gome 
of  hia  fioegt  effects  from  a  judicioua  employment 
of  aucb  artificeB.  Every  student  of  music  must 
make  hinuelf  familiar  with  these  contrapuntal 
resourcea  if  he  would  fain  scale  tbe  loftiest  heights 
and  make  himself  distiDguisbed  ai  a  composer  of 
ygh-clas«  music.  [F.A.G.O.] 

IMMANUEL.  Oratorio  io  3  narta,  words 
■elected  and  musio  composed  by  Henry  Leslie ; 
producedatSuMartin'sUaU, March  1,1854.  [G.] 
IMMYNS,  Sons,  by  prcfesuon  an  attorney, 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Uuaic.  Having  in  his  younger  days  been  guilty 
of  some  indiscretion  wliicb  proved  a  t^  to 
■ucoes*  in  his  profession,  he  was  reduced  (a  be- 
come clerk  to  a  city  attorn^,  copyist  to  tbe 
Academy,  and  amanuensis  to  Dr.  Fepusch.  He 
possessed  a  strong  alto  voice  and  played  indif- 
ferently on  the  flute,  violin,  viol  da  gamba  and 
harpsichord.  At  the  ^e  of  40,  by  £e  sole  ud 
of  Mace's  'Mustek's  Monument,'  ne  learned  to 


play  upon  the  lute.  In  1741  he  eatabUsbed  the 
Madrigal  Society  [see  MaDKIOIL  Socictt.]  In 
1751,  upon  tbe  death  of  J<dm  Sbors,  be  was 
i^pointed  lutenlst  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  wis 
a  diligent  collector  and  assiduous  student  of  tbe 
works  of  the  madrigal  writers  and  other  early 
composers,  but  had  ao  taa(«  whatflVO'  for  Um 
music  of  his  own  time.  He  died  of  an  asthma 
at  his  residence  in  Cold  Bath  EWds,  April  15, 
1764- 

His  soft  John  made  munc  his  profesaian, 
became  a  violoncellist  and  organist,  and  was 
organist  of  Surrey  Chapel  at  the  time  of  bit 
death  in  1794.  [W.H.H.] 

IMPERFECT  (Lat.  Imptr/ecttu,  It»L  Iniprr- 
fttlo),  A  term  employed,  in  Music,  in  relatioa 
to  Time,  to  Melody,  to  Cadence,  and  to  Interval. 

I.  Time.  Medieval  writers  (accustomed  to  look 
upon  the  number  Three — the  Symbol  of  tbe 
Blessed  Trinity — as  the  ngu  of  Perfection)  applied 
tbe  term.  Imperfect,  to  all  riiythmic  pruportioBS 
subject  to  tbe  binary  dlviuon. 

'The  notes  of  Measured  Mosio  were  called  Im- 
perfect, when  divisible  into  two  equal  portions. 
Thus,  tbe  Minim — always  eqonl  to  two  Crotchets 
Dnly-.-was  essentially  Imperfect,  in  common  wjth 
all  other  notes  shorter  than  the  Semibreve.  IIk 
Large  was  also  Imperfect,  whenever  it  was  made 
equal  to  two  Longs;  the  JjODg,  when  equal  to 
twoBrevea;  tbe  Breve,  when  equal  to  two  Semi- 
breves  ;  and  tbe  Semibreve  when  equal  to  two 
Minims, 

The  Imperfection  of  tbe  Minim,  and  Crotchet, 
was  inherent  in  their  nature.  That  of  tbe  longer 
notes  was  governed,  for  tbe  most  part,  by  tbe 
species  of  Mode,  Time,  or  Prolation,  in  whicb 
they  wore  written :  for,  Mode,  Time,  and  Pro- 
lation, were  themselves  cspabie  of  r-tfiming  a 
Perfect,  or  an  Imperfect  form.  In  the  Great 
Mode  Imperfect,  the  Large  was  equal  to  t«-D 
Longs  only,  and  therefore  Imperfect ;  while  all 
shorter  notes  were  Perfect,  and,  conseqaently, 
divisible  by  three.  In  the  Leeser  Mode  Imper- 
fect, the  Large  was,  in  like  manner,  equal  to  no 
more  than  two  Breves,  In  Imperfect  Time,  tbe 
Breve  was  equal  to  two  Semibreves.  In  the 
Lesser  (or  Imperfect]  Prolation,  the  Semibreve 
was  equal  to  two  Minims. 

But  notes,  even  when  Perfect  by  virtue  of  the 
Mode,  Time,  or  Prolation  in  which  they  were 
written,  could  be  made  Imperfect ;  and  that,  in 
several  diSiarent  ways. 

A  Perfect  note  was  made  Imperfect,  '  by 
poaitioQ,'  when  another  note,  or  rest,  of  half  its 
value,  was  written  either  befon,  or  alter  it ;  tbns, 
tbe  Semibreves,  in  tbe  following  example,  though 
written  under  tbe  ugnature  of  the  Greater  Pro- 
lation, were  each  eqaal  to  two  MiniTn«  only — 


Black   square 

Modal  Sign,  beca: 

when  mixed  with  white  ones :  thus,  in  the  I 

lowing  example,  each  white  Breve  is  equal 


though  Perfect  by  the 
iperfect,  in  like  manner. 


Le  Imperfect, 


IMPERFECT. 

ihree  Semibreves ;  and  the  black  one,  to  two 
only — 


IMPERFECT. 
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Again,  the  Perfection,  or  Imperfection,  of  any 
note  whatever,  could  be  regulated  by  means  of 
a  Point. 

Imperfect  notes  were  made  Perfect  by  the 
Point  of  Augmentation — the  exact  equivalent 
to  the  dot  in  modem  MusiC;  and;  therefore, 
needing  no  example. 

Notes,  Perfect  by  the  Modal  Sign,  but  ren- 
dered Imperfect,  by  position,  could  be  restored 
to  Perfection  by  a  Point  of  Division,  as  in  the 
next  example,  where  the  first  Semibreve,  equals 
in  the  Greater  Prolation,  to  three  Minims,  would 
be  made  Imperfect  by  the  Minim  which  follows 
it,  were  it  not  for  the  Point  of  Division  placed 
between  the  two  notes — 


$ 
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In  both  these  cases,  the  Point  serves  to  aug- 
ment the  value  of  the  notes  :  but,  it  may  also  be 
made  to  produce  an  exactly  contrary  effect.  For 
instance,  a  Point  of  Division,  placed  between  two 
shorter  notes,  following  and  preceding  two 
longer  ones,  in  Perfect  Time,  served,  antiently, 
to  render  both  the  longer  notes  Imperfect.  In 
the  following  example,  therefore,  the  Breves  are 
equal  to  two  Semibreves  only— 
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There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  Perfection 
of  certain  notes  may  be  changed  to  Imperfection, 
and  vice  veraa ;  and,  for  these,  the  Student  will 
do  well  to  consult  the  pages  of  Zacconi,  Zarlino, 
and  Thomas  Morley.  [See  Mode,  Time,  Pbo- 
LATioN,  Proportion,  Point,  Notation.] 

II.  Writers  on  Plain  Chaunt  apply  the  term. 
Imperfect,  to  Melodies  which  fail  to  extend 
throughout  the  entire  compass  of  the  Mode  in 
which  they  are  written.  Thus,  the  melody  of 
the  Antiphon,  Angelua  autem  Domini  (see  An- 
tiphon),  is  in  the  Eighth  Mode;  but,  as  it 
only  extends  from  F  to  D — two  notes  short  of 
the  full  range  of  the  Hypomixolydian  scale — it 
is  called  an  Imperfect  Melody.  [W.  S.  R.] 

III.  Imperfect  Cadence  or  Half  Close.  Cadences 
occupy  the  position  in  music  which  stops  do  in 
literature,  and  of  these  the  Perfect  Cadence  or 
full  close  answers  to  a  full  stop,  and  the  Imper- 
fect Cadence  or  half  close  to  stops  of  less  value. 
The  fcnrmer  consists  invariably  of  a  progression 
towards  and  a  pause  upon  the  Tonic  chord  in 
its  first  position ;  the  latter  of  a  progression 
towards  and  a  pause  on  some  other  chord  than 
the  chord  of  the  Tonic  in  its  first  position. 
Both  evidences  are  to  a  certain  d^;ree  dependant 
on  the  position  they  occupy  in  the  group  of 
bars  or  rhythms  which  constitute  the  period  or 
phrase ;  for  when  the  succession  of  chords  which 


theoretically  constitutes  a  cadence  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  a  continuous  passage  it  has  not  any 
actual  significance  of  the  kind  implied  by  a  ca- 
dence, but  only  when  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  a 
period  or  phrase  of  some  sort.  This  point  is 
more  important  to  note  in  relation  to  the  Imper- 
fect than  to  the  Perfect  Cadence;  since  the 
latter,  bfeing  absolutely  final,  is  restricted  both  as 
to  its  penultimate  and  to  its  ultimate  chord ;  but 
the  former  being  final  only  relatively  to  an  in- 
complete portion  of  the  music,  as  a  comma  is  to 
an  incomplete  portion  of  an  entire  sentence,  ad- 
mits of  variety  not  only  in  its  penultimate  but 
also  in  its  ultimate  chord;  the  chief  requisites 
being  that  the  final  chord  shall  be  sufficiently 
clear  in  its  relation  to  the  Tonic  and  sufficiently 
simple  in  its  construction  to  stand  in  a  position  of 
harmonical prominence,  and  be  listened  to  without 
any  strong  craving  in  the  mind  for  change  or 
resolution ;  since  the  chord  which  comes  last  must 
inevitably  have  much  stress  laid  upon  it. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  Imperfect  Cadence  is 
an  exact  reversal  of  the  Perfect  Cadence,  viz.  the 
succession  of  Tonic  and  Dominant  harmony,  as  (a), 
in  the  key  of  C.  The  Dominant  chord  is  the  one 
most  commonly  met  with  as  the  last  in  an  Im- 
perfect Cadence,  but  it  is  capable  of  being  pre- 
ceded  by  a  great  variety  of  chords  other  than 
that  of  the  Tonic  in  its  first  position.  It  is  ex- 
tremely common  to  meet  with  the  first  inversion 
of  the  major  or  minor  chord  of  the  supertonic, 
and  even,  though  more  rarely,  the  first  position 
of  that  chord, 
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from  '  Crudel  perchb  *  in  the  second  act  of  Figaro. 
It  is  also  frequentlv  preceded  by  the  first  inver- 
sion of  the  chord  of  the  subdominant,  both  major 
and  minor ;  and  by  its  first  position  more  rarely. 
The  chord  of  the  submediant  does  not  often 
occur,  but  it  has  been  tried,  as  by  Carissimi,  as 
follows 
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The  chord  of  the  augmented  sixth  is  also  not  un- 
fr^uently  found,  as 
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from  the  Fugne  in  Be«4hoTen*B  SomU  in  Bb, 
Opus  1 06. 

The  diminished  seventh  which  is  derived  from 
the  supertonio  root  is  also  common  in  vMioiu 
positions  as  (c)  from  the  seoond  of  the  Preludes 
in  F  minor  in  Bach's  *  Wohltempwirte  Clavier.* 

As  an  example  of  an  Imperfect  Cadence  which 
concludes  on  a  chord  other  than  the  Dominant 
the  following  {d)  from  the  slow  movement  of  Bee- 
thoven's Violin  Sonata  in  C  minor,  op.  50,  will 
serve. 


k'w^  ip    1^^ 


Occasionally  the  Imperfect  Cadence  appears  to 
belong  to  another  kev,  which  is  nsed  transition- 
ally  on  principles  which  are  explained  near  the 
conclusion  of  the  article  Habmont  (p.  682  a). 
The  following  instance  is  from  Mozart^s  Quartet 
in'Gi  No.  1. 


in  which  case  the  two  chords  forming  the  Imper- 
fect Cadence  are  the  only  ones  not  in  the  key  of 
G  in  the  whole  passage  np  to  the  first  perfect 
cadence,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  constituting 
a  modulation. 

The  properties  of  the  Imperfect  Cadence  were 
apprehended  by  the  earliest  composers  of  the 
modem  harmonic  period,  and  it  is  frequentlv 
found  in  works  of  quite  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th 
century.  An  example  from  Carissimi  has  been 
given  above.  In  the  instrumental  music  of  the 
epoch  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  and  their  immediate 
predecessors  and  successors  it  played  a  conspicu- 
ous part,  as  the  system  of  Form  in  Music  which 
was  at  that  time  being  developed  necessitated  in 
its  earliest  stages  very  clear  definition  of  the 
different  sections  and  periods  and  phrases  of 
which  it  was,constructedy  and  this  was  obtained 
by  the  frequent  use  of  simple  and  obvious  forms 
of  Perfect  and  Imperfect  Cadences.  The  desire 
for  continuity  ana  intensity  of  detail  which  is 
characteristic  of  later  music  has  inclined  to  lessen 
the  frequency  and  prominence  of  cadences  of  all 
kinds  in  the  course  of  a  work,  and  to  cause  com- 


posers in  many  cases  to  make  use  of  more  subtle 
means  of  defining  the  lesser  divisions  of  a  move- 
ment than  by  the  frequent  use  of  reoogniaaUe 
Imperfect  Cadences. 

Id.  Ellis's  translation  of  Helmholts  the  term 
'  Imperfect  Cadence '  is  applied  to  that  which  is 
commonly  called  the  Plagal  Cadence.  This  use 
of  the  term  is  logical,  but  unfortunately  liable  to 
mislead  through  its  conflicting  with  castomary 
use.  The  common  application  of  the  term  which 
has  been  accepted  above  is  also  not  by  any  means 
incapable  of  a  logical  defence,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  to  be  inferior  both  in  aocuraey  of  de- 
finition and  comprehensibility  to  the  expression 
'  Half-close,'  which  expresses  admirably  both  the 
form  of  the  succession  of  chords  and  the  office  it 
most  frequently  performs  in  music. 

IV.    For  Imperfect  Interval,  see  Ivtxrtal. 

•[C.H.H.P.] 

IMPRESARIO,  L*.  The  title  of  the  French 
adaptation  (considerably  altered)  of  Mozart*8 
'  Schauspieldirector,*  by  I/eon  Battu  and  Ludovic 
Hayvy,  produoed  at  the  Bonffes  Parisiens,  May 
20,  1856.  This  piece  is  said  to  have  been 
mixed  up  with  Cimarosa's  'Impresario  in  An- 
goscie*  so  as  to  form  one  piece  by  Groethe  in  1791 
while  director  of  the  theatre  at  Weimar.       [G.] 

IMPROMPTU.  Originally  no  doubt  the  name 
for  an  extempore  piece ;  but  as  no  piece  can  be 
extempore  when  written  down,  the  term  is  used 
for  pianoforte  compositions  which  have  (or  have 
not)  the  character  of  extempore  performance. 
The  most  remarkable  are  Chopin's,  of  which  there 
are  4-*  op.  29,  36,  51,  and  66  (Fantaisie-Im- 
promptu  in  Cf  minor).  The  two  seta  of  pieces 
by  Schubert  known  as  Impromptus — op.  90,  nos. 
I  to  4,  and  op.  142,  nos.  i  to  4,  mostly  varia- 
tions— were,  Uie  first  certainly  and  the  seoond 
probably,  not  so  entitled  by  him.  The  autograph 
of  the  first  exists.  It  has  no  date,  and  no  title 
to  either  of  the  pieces,  the  word  '  Impromptu ' 
having  been  added  by  the  publishers,  the  Hss- 
lingers,  one  of  whom  also  took  upon  himself  to 
change  the  key  of  the  thii-d  piece  from  Gb  to  G. 
The  autograph  of  the  second  set  is  at  present 
unknown.  It  was  to  these  latter  ones  that 
Schumann  devoted  one  of  his  most  affectionate 
papers  (*Gesamm.  Schriften,'  iii.  37).  He  doubt» 
Schubert's  having  himself  called  them  Im- 
promptus,  and  would  have  us  take  the  firsts 
second,  and  fourth  as  the  successive  movements 
of  a  Sonata  in  F  minor.  The  first  does  in  &ct 
bear  the  stamp  of  a  regular  'first  movement.* 
Schumann  himself  has  £i^ramptuB  on  a  theme 
of  his  wife's,  op.  5,  and  another  Impronptu 
among  his  AlbumblEtter.  Neither  Beethoven, 
Web^,  nor  Mendelssohn  ever  use  the  word.  [G.] 
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